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INDEX  TO    VOL.  XVIII 


ABBEYS:  Bylafida,  IS;  Caea,  413 ;  Oister- 
eian,  15,  36,115;  Clusny,  78;  Fountams, 
15;  Rievaulx,  15;  Robertsbndge,  llo  ;  b. 
Albans,  157;  Westmmstei-,  2;  Yorkshire, 
15,  36 

Aberdeen,  stalls  at,  2t6 
Academy,  Royal,  45,  67,  311, 351, 370, 388 
Accident  at  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station,  1 
Action,  osmotic,  3^9 
Adel  church,  doorvpay  at,  393 
Agricultural  use  of  sewage,  80 
Albany  capitol,  6 
Albert  haU  roof,  151 
Alliance,  Architectural,  479 
Alsager  Wesleyan  chapel,  262 
American  architects'  charges,  329 

Amiens,  towers  at,  190 

Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace  roof,  150 

Ancient  Clugny,  78 ;  ancient  font  at  South- 
ampton, 235  i  ancient  Irish  churches,  399  ; 
ancient  Rome,  photographs  of,  4i5;  an- 
cient tumulus  in  Bnttaay,  97 

Annual  conversazione  of  tlie  Institute,  461 ; 
annual  report  of  the  Institute,  318 

Apparatus  for  drilling  rock,  422 

Arabic  architecture,  86 

Arcades:  Holyrood  chapel,  73  ;  Westminster 
Abbey,  26 

Arch«ological  societies,  81,  382,  433,  457 
Archeology,  18,  90,  119,  382,  433, 457 
Arched  roofs,  234,  212,  277,  290 
Architec  -  -  and  their  plans,  356,  364,  369,  373, 

424,  441 ;  architects  and  their  pupils,  183 
Architects'  charges,  329 
Architectural  AlUaiice,   479;  Architectural 
Association,  17,  46,  67,  95,  109, 131,  133, 
810,  214,  285,  314,  36i,  390,  429,  466 ;  ar- 
chitectural chiaroscuro,  315,  354;  archi- 
tectural criticism,  Raskin's,  129;  Architec- 
tural Examination,  419 ;  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition Society,  23,  312,  387,  402,  405,  427, 
446,482;  Architectural  Museum,  391,  421; 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  70, 164, 
180;  architectural  societies,  47,  132,  146, 
178,  211,  236,  269,  287,  296,  336,  365,  382, 
421,  432,  442,  457,  466,  468,  483 
Architecture,  development  of,  203;  archi- 
tecture during  1869,  1 ;  architecture,  Here- 
fordshire, 466;    architectui'e,  Hindoo,  72; 
architecture  in  Manchester,  41,  68,  123, 
141;  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  210 ;  architecture  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 67,  351,  370;  architecture  in  West- 
ern India,  421 
Art  applied  to  industry,  17, 137, 114, 118,  163, 
203,  208,  450;  art.  Early  Christian,  371; 
art,  Etruscan,  280 :   art,  Greek,  363,  380, 
398,  411 ;  art  notes  from  Kome,  47,  103, 
199;  art,  ornamental,  120,  145  ;  art,  Roman, 
298,  326 ;  art  in  the  Sistinc  ceihug,  408, 
447;  art  in  the  Thames  Embankment,  243; 
art  workmanship  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
127,  144,  161,  203,208,450 
Arts,  theory  of  the,  257,  312, 389,  447 
Assessment  of  duties  on  building  leases,  189 
Assessments,  parochial,  317,  337,  354 
Associated  Arts'  Institute,  120,  165,  315,  339, 
353 

Austin  Canons'  Priory,  65 
Ayrton  and  Barry,  Messrs.,  358,  364,  369,373 

BA.RNWELL,  chapel  at,  262 
Barry  and  Ayrton,  Messrs.,  356, 364,  369,  373 
Batteraea :  Chapel,  228 ;  a.  Saviour's  church, 
346 

Beams,  deflection  of,  373 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  Albans,  157 
Benevolent   Institutions ;     Builders',  411  ; 

Builders'  ClerKS,  178 
Bexley  Ueath  church,  450 
Blanchaid  Jerrold  on  Industrial  art,  17 
Bloomsbury  Female  School  of  Art,  10» 
Bombay  Cathedral  organ,  50 
Bradfleld  reservoir,  71,  104 
Bradford ;  Goods  station  roof,  49 ;  townhall, 

132, 164 
Brent  church,  467 

Brickmakers'  Union,  Manchester,  361 
Brickwork,  Old  London,  286 
Bridge-builders,  monastic  order  of,  47 
Bridges:  Cabin  John,  413;  Leeds,  152;  Pen 

nair,  197 ;  Tay,  297 
Brief  chapters  on  British  carpentry,  187,  217 
233, 237,  246,  267,  285,  289,  303,  307,  325 
345,  379,  397,  419,  4.37,  455,  177 
Bristles  and  brushes,  278 
Bristol,  sanitary  reform  at,  400 
Brittany,  tumulus  in,  97 
Broncroft  castle,  465 
Sruabes  and  bristles,  27S 


Builders'  Association,  General,  480 ;  Builders^ 
Benevolent  Institution,  411;  Builders  | 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  173 
Building  Acts,  226,  331,  319;  building  in 
concrete,  169,  271, 307,  332  ;  building  intel- 
hgence,  18,  35,  01,  81,  98,  121,  140,  162 
179,  200,  218,  236,  253,  270,  287,  30d,  330, 
317,  365,  332,  401,  423,  439,  458,  481  ; 
building  for  the  learned  societies,  421 ; 
building  leases,  189;  Building  News 
"  Sketchbook,"  26,  38,  56.  62,  72,  83,  99,108, 
211,246,262,320,310,  .392  ,  413,  424,  450, 
467  ■  building  operations  and  steam  power, 
24  •  building  a  stable,  413  ;  building  trade 
morality,  463;  building  trades  in  Pans, 
438 

Building  Materials  and  Appliances— 
Drying  timber,  186 
Hoffman  kiln,  the,  5,  36,  89,  99 
Hot  lime  and  rough  sand,  316 
Kiln,  the  Hoffman,  5, 36,  89,  99 
Lias  lime,  62 
Lime  burning,  5,  89,  99 
Northern  timber,  88 
Osmotic  action,  329 
Pain's  flooring  cramp,  26 
Parkinson's  "  Universal  "joiner,  107 
Ransome's  "General"  joiner,  106 
Recent  improvements  in  building  materials 

and  appliances,  244  ,  288,331 
Steam  power  and  building  operations,  21 
Strength  of  Portland  cement,  1-52 
Buildings  for  the  Post  Office,  171 ;  buildings, 

public,  315 
Bulging  of  walls,  44 
Burhngton  Fine  Arts  Club,  44o 
Burn,  the  late  Mr.  William,  245 
Burning  lime,  5,  89,  99 
Butter-walk,  Dartmouth,  320 
Buying  timber,  291 
Bylands  Abbey,  15 


CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE,  the,  413 
Camberwell  Presbyterian  church,  432 
Canopies  of  Stalls,  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
246 

Canterbury  cathedral,  177 
Capitals  at  Holyrood,  211 
Caijitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  6 
Carpentry :  British,  187,  217,  233,  237,  246, 
267,289,303,307,  325  ,  345  ,  379,  397,419, 
437,  455  ;  Tredgold's,  143 
Cartoon  for  Tempsford  house,  374 
Case  for  surveyors'  tackle,  118 
Cast  iron,  170  ,„„  ,t  i. 

Castles :  Broncroft,  465 ;  Conway,  188 ;  Hold- 
gate,  465;  Rochester,  108 ;  Shropshire,  46a ; 
Stokesay,  465 
Cathedrals :  Canterbury,  177 ;  Chester,  428  ; 
Exeter,  460,  486,  468 ;  Peterborough,  320 ; 
Rochester,  467  ;  Salisbury,  225 
Cause  of  walls  bulging,  41 
Ceiling,  the  Sistine,  408,  447 
Ceilings,  decoration  of,  212 
Cement,  Portland,  152,  392 
Chapels:  Alsager,  262;  Barnwell,  262  ;  Bat- 

tersea,  228  ;  Holyrood,  72 
Chapters  on  British  Carpentry,  187,  217,  2.33, 
337  246,  267,  289,  303,  307,  325,  345,  379, 
397,419,437,455 
Charges  of  American  architects,  329 
Chester  Cathedral,  428 
Chiaroscuro  in  architecture,  315,  3)1 
Ohimnevs,  high,  431;  chimneys,  theory  of, 

160  198-  chimneys  and  towers,  31» 
rhios  20  39,  05,  81,  100,  125,  165,  182,  206, 
9??  239  255   273,  291,  308,  333,  349,  307, 
381  402,' 426,442,  457,  461,  483 

eHj^^nSi^'i^^all  and  Devon,  391, 

C^^^^t^^'^'T^'^'^'^  Irish,  399; 
^  bS  ersea,  346;'  Bexley  Heath,  450;  Brent, 
407  •  Camberwell,  43i;  churches  of  the 
Deaneries  of  Freebridge  Lynn  and  Free- 
hridse  Marshland,  95 ;  Cornish,  391,  4o6 ; 
Deronshire,  391,  456,   467;  HaUey,  298; 
HartleDOol,  188    Itahan,  245,  276;  Ken- 
on    413;  Kimcote,  61 ;  Marolles,56; 
No&pton,  407  ;  Protestant,  85, 101, 137, 
141  203-  St.  Germains,  450;  St.  James  s, 
Yarmouth,  314;  St.  John's,  Croydon,  26; 
St  Luke's,  Kentish  Town,  21;  Toddington, 
0 ;'  churches  with  wide  bays,  352 
Cistercian  abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  15,  36 
Cistern  covers,  320,  348 
City  streets,  widening,  3b 
Civil  Enginkeking— 
Arched  roofs,  234,  242,  277,  290. 


Bridges :  Cabin  John,  413 ;  Leeds,  152 ; 

Pennair,  197  ;  Tay,  297  ,  c.    •  i 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  Society, 

48, 105,  150 
Deflection  of  beams,  373 
Effect  of  sudden  loads  on  cast  iron,  170 
Engineering  during  1809,  1 
Failure  of  the  Bradfleld  reservoir,  71,  101 
French  system  of  engineering,  the,  48 
Hydraulic  engineering,  34  , 
Indian  government  and  civil  engineers,  the 

79 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  47,  48,  79, 

83,  98,366,  302,400,420 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  lol 
Lattice  piers,  446 
Liquid  embankments,  150 
Narrow  gauge  railways,  297 
Pennair  Bridge,  Madras  Railway,  197 
Proposed  new  routes :  to  India,  297  ;  to 

Ireland,  90 

Railways:  East  London,  35  ;  narrow  gauge, 

297  ;  North  British,  297 
Roofs;  Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace,  loO; 
arched,  221,  242,  277,  290  ;  Bradford 
goods  station,  49:  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, 150  ;  Derby  Market  Hall,  49,  105  ; 
King's  College  Dining  Hall,  262  ;  King  s 
Cross  Station,  48,  290,  307;  New-street 
Station,  Birmingham,  49  ;  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  151 ;  St.  Pancras  Station,  lOa ; 
Victoria  Station,  Pimhco,  49;  Winter 
Garden,  Leeds,  151 

Screw  piles,  209 

Society  of  Engineers,  105 

Strength  of  iron  and  steel,  420 

Tay  Bridge  scheme,  297 

Trussed  girders  352,  407,  428 

Tubul  u-  foundations,  297 

Waverley  Station,  Edinburgh,  297 
Civil  engineers  and  the  Indian  government,  79 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  48, 

Civilisation  and  the  fine  arts,  315,  339,  353 
Classic  ornament,  early,  228 
Cleansing  stieets,  88 
Cloisters,  Canterbury,  177 
Clugiiy  Abbey,  78 

College,  Owens,  268  „  ,oq    a -a 

Colours  used  in  decoratjon,  251,  269,  438,  406 

Commercial  morality  of  the  buUding  trade,  46  J 
Compensation  cases,  98  „,  „„  nn 

Competitions:  19,  37,  63,  81,  82,  83,  90,  99. 
122  125,  127,  140,  144,  162,  172,  180,  203, 
221,233,  253,  270,  320,  332,  366 
Concrete  buUding,  169,  271,  307,  333 
Conventional  church  type  and  Protestantism, 

85,  101,  127,  141,  203 
Cottversuzione  of  the  Institute,  464 
Conway  Castle,  188 
Copyholds  of  inheritance,  32,  59,  113 
Corn  Exchange,  new,  320 
Cornish  churches,  391,  456 


COKEESPONDENCE. 
A   DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  at  fault,  289; 
Abuses  at  the  Board  of  Works,  365  ;  Adverti- 
sing architects,  237  ;  Architects  and  their 
clients  434,  411 ;  Architectural  Dictionary, 
161    1*80  ;  Architectural  Exhibition,  482  ; 
Architecture  at  the  Birmingham  Spring 
Exhibition,  254,  271  ;  Art  workmanship  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  101,  203 ;  Basis  of  archi- 
tectural classiflcation,  288  ;  Bedlord  Canal 
experiment,  332 ;  Bradford  Townhall,  101 ; 
British  carpentry,  307  ;  Building  News 
illustrations,     19  ;     Building  News 
"Sketchbook,"  36,  62,  83,  99,  424;  Chester- 
field steeple,  163;    Cistercian  abbeys  ot 
Yorkshire,    36;    Colour,   179;  Concrete 
building,  271,  307,  332;  Corn  Exchange 
conipetitioc,  S2  ;  Depression  in  trade,  14- ; 
Development  of  architecture,  202;  Doric 
style   the,  288,  306  ;  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
331    348;    External  facings   and  dress- 
ings, 254,  271,  288,  307  ;    "  Fasti  Here- 
fordenses,"  62 ;  Flats  for  the  middle  classes, 
62-   Gospip  from  Glasgow,   203;  Granite 
auarries  in  Cornwall,  123  ;  Historical  deve- 
?op„ient  of  art,  163,        "i'^l-.f  8.  220,  236, 
288  306,  331,  318,  365,  382,  401,  425  ;  Holl- 
maim's  kiln,  36,  89  99  ;  Holborn  Viaduct 
Diers   18-  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
Board  ot  Works,  163 ;  Imitations  of  woods 
and  marbles,  440,  459,  481 ;  Improvements 
in  building  appliances,  288,  331  ;  Institute 
gold  medSl,  the,  163,  220  ;   King  s  Cross 
Itationroof,  307;  Knighted  architects,  99  ; 
Lambeth  Palace, 431;  Lamps  ontlielhames 


Embankment,  220;  Leamington  town  sur- 
veyorship,  36  ;  Lias  lime,  62 ;  Luncheons 
and  abbey  ruins,  61;   Manx  competition, 
the,  203  ;  Metropolitan  drainage,  36  ;  Mid- 
land Counties  Idiot  Asylum  competition,  19, 
37,  83, 172 :  Modern  stained  glass  ;  m  Glaa- 
goW  Cathedral,  179, 183,  288, 306  ;  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  122  ;  Mortar  joints,  li3  ; 
Mote  House,  Ightham,  237,  289',  307  ;  New 
Temple-street,  271;  Ornament  and  colour 
in  house  decor;ition,  459  ;  Patent  Victoria 
stone   482 ;  Plymouth  Guildtiall  competi- 
tion, 83,  99,  122,  140,162,  180;  Protestant- 
ism and  its  churches,  141,  203;  Referees  m 
competitions,  141, 180;  Restoration  of  Car- 
narvon Castle,  36 ;  Salford  Bridge,  123, 141 ; 
Shop-fronts,  4S2;  St.  Swithin's,  Lincoln, 
411;  Swine  Church,  220;  Technical  educa- 
tion and  the  working  classes,  123 ;  Tueory 
and  practice  of  modern  housepaintmg,  1_^3, 
142 ;   Uniting  England  and   France,  122 ; 
Ventilation  of  dwellings,  331;  Villa  in  St. 
James's  Park,  99. 142,  163;  Water  cisterns 
and  drain  traps,  348;  Wollaton  HaU,  383, 
402:  Wryness  in  architecture,  459 
Cottages,  labourers',  90,  356 
Country-houses  and  mansions,  241 
Cramp  for  flooring,  Pain's,  26 
Criticism,  Ruskin's,  129 
Croydon  Church,  26 
Crystal  Palace  roof,  Sydenham,  IsO 
Culture  of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, 148  ;  culture  in  surveyors,  317 

DA.MP  WALLS,  329  ^_ 
Damp-proof  houses,  355 
Dartmouth:  Butter-walk,  320;  Newcomma 
house,  374  ,.  „, 

Decoration  (see  "  Furniture  and  Decoration  ) 
Derby  Market  Hall  roof,  4.»,  105 
Design  for  bridge  at  Leeds,  152;  design  in 

shop-fronts,  293,  313,  483 
Desirability  of  restoring  the  Itahan  churches 

of  Loudon,  245,  276 
Development  ot  architecture  202  ;  develop- 
ment ot  art,  historical,  137,  163,  179,  201, 
218  220,  236,  288,  306,  331,  318,  365,  382, 

40l!  425' 
Devonshire  churches,  .^91, 15b 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  70, 164,  ISO 
Distribution  and  agricultural  use  of  town 
sewage,  80;  distribution  of  prizes  at 

1  Disfufces  ui  theLondonbuildingtrade  m 
Domestic  architecture  ot  the  rcign  of  Queen 

Anne,  210  ;  domestic  <'i-'^P'^<='>^.'i-,f*  ,„ 
Don't  closely  cover  your  "^'«i'„'' '^^ Vothester 
Doorways:   Adel  Church,    392;  Rochester 

Cathedral,  467 
Doric  style,  the,  258,283.  306 
Dou-'las  competition,  the,  109,  20i 
Cnage,  facts  about,  163  ;  drainage  level. 

Towre's,  162;  drainage  ot  Prescot,  275 
Drawmgs  of  Michael  Augelo  and  RaffaeUe, 

Dressings,  external,  223  254  271.  283,  307 
Driers  and  varnishes,  328,  33b,  i^i 
Drilling  rock,  422 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  301,  331,  318 
Drying  timber,  188 
Duties  on  building  leases,  189 
Dwellings  lor  the  middle  classes,  21,  63,  333  , 
dwelhugs  for  the  poor,  58, 107 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART,  371 ;  early  Classic 

ornament,  228 
East  London,  a  railway  tor,  3a 
Ecclesiastical  art  at  Kome,  103 
Edinburgh  improvements  399 
Educiitiou  of  surveyors,  227,  2bi 
Effect  of  sudden  loads  on  cast  iron,  170 
Bgham,  farm  buildmgs  at,  25- 
Elementary  principles  ot  c^^P^^'^.^f^ 
Embankment  of  the  Thames,  97, 2-0,  24i 

Eng^'nte'ring  during  1869  ^^^^ir^ 
I'rench,  48;  engineering,  hydraulic,  34 

English  and  French  metal  work,  287,  Eng  ah 
mansions  and  country  houses  241  English 
timber  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  46,  »7. 
109, 131,  159,  197 

ire^CauS  460,,  466  4^  Exeter  Dio- 

427  446, 483 ;  ecclesiasticalart  at  Rome. 
103  287-  fans,  388;  International  (1871), 
2^';  Mi  hael  Angela  and  EafaeUa'a  draw- 
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ings,  415;  New  lirilisli  Institution,  19(1; 
Society  of  Britisli  Artists,  257 ;  Society  ol 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  335  ;  street  tram- 
way models,  199  ;  water  colour  drawings  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  148  ;  works  of  tlic  old 
masters,  45 

Experimental  tests  of  the  deflection  of  beams, 
373 

Experiments  in  sewage  utilisation,  151 
External  facings  and  dressings,  223,  254,  271, 
28S.  307 

FACINGS  and  dressings,  external,  223,  254, 

271,  288,  307 
Facts  about  drainage,  IfiS 
Failure  of  the  Brad'lield  reservoir,  "1,  104 
Fans,  exhibition  of,  388 
Farm  buildings,  Egliam,  252 
Female  .'•  cbool  of  Art.  lUS 
Fine  Arts,  The — 
Associated  Arts'  Institute,  120,  165,  315, 

339,  353 
Burlington  Fine  Arts'  Club,  445 
Exhibitions:  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle's 
drawings,  445  ;  works  of  the  old  masters, 
45 

Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  on  civilisation, 
315,  339,  353  ;  on  industrial  pursuits,  148 

Michael  Angclo's  Last  Judgment  and  Uoly 
Families,  417 

Kew  British  Institution,  190 

Kojal  Academy,  45,  C7,  311,  351,  370,  388 

Sistine  ceiUng,  the,  4(iS,  447 

ifociety  ol  British  Artists,  257;  Sr  ciety  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  id,  103, 
221,  253,  316,  Si'J,  S53,  303,  380,  398,  410, 
429,  483;  Society  of  Faintcrs  in  Water 
Colours,  335 

Water  colour  drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
148 

Fireplaces,  domestic,  184 
Fixative  process,  Rimgot's,  138 
Flamboyant  window  tracery,  3 
Flats  for  the  middle  classes,  333 
Flooring  cramp.  Pain's,  20 
Floors,  decoration  of,  252 
Flowing  tracery,  69 
Font  at  Southampton,  235 
Fonts,  position  of,  102 
Forces  brought  to  bear  on  timber,  273 
Foundations,  tubular,  297 
Fountains  Abbey,  15 

Freebridge  Lynn  and  Freebridge,  Marsldand, 

cliurches  of,  95 
French  enginetring,  48 ;  French  and  English 

metal  work,  287  ;  French  towers,  190 
Fronts  of  shops,  293,  313,  482 
Functions  of  chimneys,  161,  198 

FCENITURE  AND    DECORATION — 

Brushes  and  bristles,  278 
Ceilings,  212 
ChurcJi  decoration,  25 
Colours  used  in  decoration,  251,  26) 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  304,  331 
Early  Classic  ornament,  228 
Floors,'j252 

Japanese  ornament,  151 
Jay's  metallic  paint,  328 
Mural  or  monumental  decoration,  25,  57 
Oils,  varnishes,  driers,  &c.,  328,  33j,  363 
Ornamental  ironwork,  119,  130,  147,  169, 

186,  209 
Surface  decoration,  212,  23t,  251 
Theory  and  practice  of  modern  house  paint- 
ing, 88,  123,  137,  142,  191,  278,  328,  336, 
362 

Use  and  abuse  of  imitations  of  wood  and 
marble,  412,  4(0,  459,  481 ;  use  and  abuse 
of  ornament  and  colour  in  house  decora- 
tion, 438,  456  ,  468 

'Vaude\  ille  Theatre,  305 

Walls,  212,  234 

TVhite  lead,  191 

Windows,  252 

GENERAL  BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION,  480; 

generaljoiner.  Ransoiue's,  106  ;  General  Post 

Office,  new,  171 
Girders,  trussed,  352,  407,  428 
Glasgow  Cathedral  stained  glass,  144,  179, 

183,  288,  3U0;  Glasgow  gossip,  170,203, 

259,  449 
Glass,  Venetian,  34 
Goodrich,  Herefordshire,  207 
Gossip  from  Glasgow,  170,  203,  259,  449 
Grade  and  drainage  level,  Towle's,  162 
Granite  tramways,  24 
Greek  art,  363,  380,  398,  411 
Guildhall  Library  and  Museum,  371 

HAARLEM  ORGAN,  the,  102 
Hailey,  church  at,  296 
Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  new,  381 
Hanging  paper,  456 
Hawick  Arciucological  Society,  81 
Herefordshire  architecture,  466 
High  chimneys,  straightening,  431 
Hindoo  architecture,  72 

Historical  developmrnt  of  art,  137,  163,  179, 
201,  218,  220,  236,  288,  306,  331,  848,  365, 
382,  401  425  ;  historical  photographs  of 
Rome,  445 

Hofifmann  kiln,  the,  5,  S6,  89,  99 

Holdgate  Castle,  465 

Holy  Families,  Michael  Angclo's,  447 

Holyrood  ;  capitals  at,  211 ;  chapel  at,  72 

Hospitals,  200 

Hot  lime  and  rough  sand,  346 
House  of  Newcomin  at  Dartmouth,  374 
House  painting,  88,  123,  137,  143,  191,  278, 

S28,  336,  362 
Houses,  damp,  355  ;  Houses  of  Parliament, 

in 

Uov  to  buiid  a  stable,  413  ;  how  the  Peabody 
fund  is  administered,  167;  how  to  save 
£140,000  per  annum,  405 

Hurlstone,  the  late  F.  Y.,  103 

Hydraulic  engineering,  34 


IDIOT  ASYLUM  Competition,  172 
Illustrations  of  window  tracery,  3,  69 
Imitations  of  woods  and  marbles,  412,  440, 
459,  481 

Improved  surveyors'  measure  and  tackle  case, 
118 

Improvements  in  building  materials  and  ap- 
pliances, 24 1,  288,  331  ;  iinproi  cmeuts  at 
Edinburgh,  399 
Incidental  uses  of  cliiinneys,  100, 193 
Inclosure  Acts,  notes  on,  410,  430 
Indian  Government  and  civil  engineers,  79  ; 

Indian  ornament,  modern,  481 
Industrial  art,  17, 127, 114,  148, 164,  2C3,  208, 
45) 

luflueuce  of  the  Fine  Arts  :  on  civilisation, 

315,  S39,  353;  on  industry,  148 
Inner  Temple  Hall,  381 
Infirmary  at  Wigan,  172 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  44, 86, 1 29, 103, 
171,  212,  22J,  245,  202,  318,  340,  399,  409, 
459,  464 

Institutions  :  Civil  Engineers,  47,  79,  83,  98, 
360,  .393,  400,  420;  Civil  Engineers  of  Ire- 
land, 151 ;  Surveyors,  17,  32,  59,  01,  80,  118, 
165,  182,  227,  201,  349,  384,  410 

Inteecommunicatiom — 

Indexed  to  number  of  page.  The  figures 
following  the  letter  *' q  "  refer  to  ''Ques- 
tions," and  those  fuUoiviug  "  a  "  to  '•  An- 
swers.' ' 

AGREE.MENTS  and  stamp  duties,  (q)  289  ; 
algebra,  (q)  83,  (a)  124 ;  ambulatory 
churches,  (q)  142  :  arch  upon  circle,  (q) 
142,  (a)  164,  204,  220;  arched  ribs,  (q)  254, 
(a)  290;  arched  roofs,  (q)  164;  architects' 
charges,  (q)  460,  4SJ ;  architectural  books, 
(q)402;  ashlar  walling,  (q)  83,  (a)  124;  as- 
plialte  varnish,  (q)  332. 

BACK  boundary  wall,  (q)  383,  (a)  402,  425  ; 
ball-room  liuors,  (q)  S3 ;  baths,  (q)  99 ; 
bell  for  country  church,  (q)  142;  bending 
veneer,  (q)  348,  (a)  383;  black  spots  in  gra- 
nite, (q)  220 ;  boring  tools,  (q)  251,  (a)  289  ; 
bowling  green,  (q)  383;  braced  arches,  (a) 
37:  breaking  weight  of  cast  iron,  (q)  238, 
(a)  272  ;  bricklayers'  work,  (q)  124;  build- 
ers' prices,  (q)  254,  (a)  289;  Building  Act, 
(q)  99;  building  church  spire,  (q)  432 

CARD  modelling,  (q)  460  ;  east-iron  stan- 
chions, (q)  272,  (a)  307;  cavity  walling,  (q) 
19  ;  cement  with  mortar,  (q)  142,  (ai  ISl ; 
cement  for  resisting  fire,  (q)  460  ;  cement  or 
wood  skirtings,  (q)  272  ;  chapels  and  gallery 
construction,  (q)  63  ;  church  lamps,  ;q)  83, 
(a)  99  ;  circular  rain  water  tank,  (q)  ll2,  (a) 
164,  181 ;  civil  engineer,  (qi  142,  (a)  181  ; 
civil  engineer's  pupil,  (q)  142,  (a)  164 ;  clean- 
ing granite  ashlar,  (q)  441,  (a)  460;  clean- 
ing varnished  scats,  (q)  lOt,  (a)  181 ;  com- 
pensation or  purchase,  (q)  383  ;  concrete 
buildings,  (q)  19,  366,  (a)  63;  constants  of 
labour,  (q)  238,  (a)  272 ;  construction  of 
roof,  (q)  124,  (a)  164 

DEAD  black  for  bricks,  (q)  383  ;  deflection  of 
beam,  (q)  289,  (a)  332 ;  designs  for  head- 
stones, tq)  4-^2;  destroying  bugs,  (q)  254; 
diminishing  points,  (q)  204,  (a)  238,  254; 
distraint  for  rent,  (q)  181,  (a)  254;  drainage, 
(q)  ia4,  (a)  204;  drawing,  (q)  3(8;  drawing 
paper,  (q)  99,  (a)  124  ;  dredging,  (q)  402  ; 
dry  rot,  (q)  19,  307,  (a)  63;  duties  ol  archi- 
tects'pu|uls,  (ql  19,  (a)  37,  63 

EARTH'S  sphericity,  the,  (q)  307,  (a)  332,318; 
ebonising  mahogany,  (q)  238;  echo,  (q)  164, 
(a)  204;  employment  aoroad,  (q)  181 ;  engi- 
neers' examinations,  (q)  289,  (a)  332 ;  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  woods,  (q)  124;  equatiou.fq) 
3S3 

FAILURE  in  Portland  cement,  (q)  383  ;  fall- 
ing  out  of  stopping,  (q)  332.  (a;  366;  huite 
ditfereiices,  (qj  220 ;  floating  a  caisson,  (a) 
20;  floor-plate,  (q)  63,  (a)  37,  83;  framing  of 
partition,  (q)  124,  (a)  142,  161,  181 

GLASS  drawing  board,  (q)  460,  (a)  482; 
Gothic  moulding,  fq)  460;  Government 
House,  Ottawa,  (q)  307,  (a)  333 ;  granite  in 
architectural  drawings  (q)  460,  (a)  482  ; 
groined  vaulting,  (q,  37 

HALF-TIMBERED  houses,  (q)  441;  Halifax 
Building  Society  competition,  (q)  332,  (a) 
366;  heating  water  in  bath,  ^q)  2o9;  hedges 
and  ditches,  (q)  238,  (a)  273  ;  hipped  roofs, 
(q),  99  ;  Hurst's  "  Architectural  Surveyor's 
Handbook,"  (q)  19,  (a)  63,  S3,  99 

INSPECTOR'S  dutv  (q),  124;  interference 
with  clerk  of  works,  (q)  254,  (a)  2/2,  289; 
iron  roofs,  (q)  142,  (a)  l8l 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  (q)  441;  land- 
measuring,  (q)  318,  (a)  360 ;  laying  cellar 
floors  in  cement,  (q),  425  ;  legal  queries,  (q) 
37,  03,  220,  (a)  83,  254 ;  Lewes  Priory,  (q) 
124;  locking  drawers,  (q)  289,  (a)  332,  348, 
.306,  383 ;  Loudon  University,  (q)  164,  (a) 
181,  204 

MACIN'TOSH,  (q)  09;  magnetic  and  true 
meridian,  (q)  83,  (a)  124;  mapping,  (q)  181, 
(a)  204;  material  for  balconet,  (q)  142;  mea- 
suring glass,  iq)  164;  measuring  groined 
arches,  (q)  366;  measuring  stonewalling, 
(q)  183,  (a)  124,  164;  mites  in  boards,  (q) 
124;  mouldings,  (q)  220;  Alount  Sorrel 
granite,  (q)  204,  (ai  221 ;  mounting  large 
maps,  (q)  181,  (a)  254 

NATIONAL  School  plans,  (q)  19,  (a)  63; 
Nicoll's  patent,  (q)  204  ;  novel  question,  (q) 
204 

PATENT  fuel,  (q)  238;  plan  arrangement  of 
stairs,  (q)  490;  plan  drawing,  (a)  20; 
plumbers'  work,  (q)  220,  (a)  2/2,  307,  332  ; 


position  of  font,  (q)  63  ;  ])ower3  of  numbers, 
(a)  37;  preserving  external  stonework,  (q) 
83;  jircserving  red  facing  bricks,  (q)  220, 
(a)  254,  272,  289;  problems,  (q)  332,  182,  (a) 
348  ;  professional  practice,  (q;  383 
QUARTZ-CRUSIIING  (q),  441 

RAILWAY  TUNNELS  (q),  425  ;  removing 
ink  and  colour  from  drawing  paper  (q),  124, 
(a)  164  ;  removing  lime  from  tiles  (q),  307  ; 
remuneratii)n  (q),  2o4  ;  rcpointed  walling 
(q),  366  ;  retaining  walls  (q),  272  ;  right  of 
light  (q),  238,  (a)' 273;  roof  of  Midland 
station  (q),  181,  (a)  204 
SCARFING  beams  (q),  63  ,  sculptors'  pointing 
machine  (q),  220  ;  semicircular  arch  (q), 
460  ;  shop  stove  (q),  104,  (a)  221,  238;  size 
of  overflow  pipe  (q),  383,  (a)  425  ;  size  of 
jiaiiel  (q),  238;  smoky  chimneys  (q),  121; 
soffit  of  arch  (q),  204  (a)  238 ;  specihcation 
ol  a  Gothic  building  (q),  307  ;  stained  glass 
(q),  441;  stove  (q),  37,  (a)  64,  83;  strength 
of  beam  (q),  441 ;  strength  of  iron  girders, 
kc.  (q),  254,  (a)  289  ;  strength  of  roofs  (a), 
37,  (q)  63;  supporting  cast-iron  pillars  (a), 
37,  63 

TERRA-COTTA  (q),  272;  theatres  (q),  63; 
theodolite  (q.),  63,  (a)  83 ;  timber  roof  (q), 
8i;  trammel,  the  (q),  366;  true  construc- 
tion (q),  383 
VALUE  of  building  work  (q),  19;  various 
questions   (q),  2u4,    (a)  254;   velocity  of 
water  (q),  2o4,  (a)  221 ;   verbal  orders  (q), 
63,  (a)  99,  124 ;    vermin  (q),  332;  vibration 
of  walls  (q),  383,  ;a)  402;  volume  of  water 
(q),  104,  (a)  181 
WATER-CLOSETS  (q),  383;  webs  of  plate 
girders  (a),  37  ;    weight  of  dry  timber  (q), 
83;  white  gault  facings  (q),  332 
International  Exhibition  for  1871,  268 
Ireland,  proposed  new  route  to,  90 
Irish  churches,  399 
Iron  and  steel,  strength  of,  420 
Ironwork,  oruaineutal,  119,  130,147,  169,186, 

209,  333 
Irrigation  with  sewage,  44 
Italian  churches  of  London,  the,  2t5,  276 

JAP.iNESE  ORNAMENT,  15i 
Jay's  metallic  paint.  338 

Joiners:  Parkinson's  "  Universal,"  107;  Ran- 
some's  "  General,"  106 

KEEP  the  air  in  motion,  406 
Kensington  Church,  413 
Kidderminster  School  of  Art,  90 
Kiln,  the  Hoffman,  .5,  36.  89,  99 
Kimcote  Church,  61 

King's   Colle;e,   Aberdeen,   stalls  at,  246; 
King's  College  roof,  London,  262 ;  King's 
Cross  station  roof,  48,  290,  i'/J 
KukUam  Priory,  55 

L.ABOUR  in  building,  200 
Labourers'  cottages,  90,  356 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  361 
Lamps  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  2 13 
Lancashire  rivers,  464 

Land  and  building  societies,  64,  125,  149,  165, 
181,  205,  221,  238,  2.54,  290,  307,  386,  425, 
460;  land  transfer,  233 
Last  Judgment,  MicliacI  Angclo's,  417 
Latliwood  and  latli-rending,  255 
Lattice  piers,  446 

Laws  of  tbe  deflection  of  beams,  373 
Learned  societies'  building,  421 
Leases,  building,  189 
Leeds,  bridge  at,  153 

Legal  intelligence,  20,  37,  81,  98,  165,  205, 

237,  238,  255,  290,  307,  365,  425,  460 
Level,  Towle's,  162 
Levelling,  260,  279,  295 
Lewes  Priory,  78 

Library  and  Museum  at  Guildhall,  371 
Lime  and  sand,  316 
Lime-burning,  5,89,  99 
Liquid  embankments,  150 
Liverpool  Archi' ectural  Society,  146,  287 
London  brickwork,  old,  286 ;  London  Corn 
Exchange,  new,  320 ;  London  middle  class 
dwellings,  21,  62;  London  and  its  ornamen- 
tation in  1870,  43,  207 
Lord  Napier  on  Hindoo  architecture,  72 

MACLISE,  the  late  Mr.,  326 
Madras  Railway,  197 

Manchester:   architecture,  41,  63,  123,  141; 
Briekniakers'  Union,  364;  Owens  College, 
208;  Reform  Club, 211 
Mansions  and  country  houses,  241 
Manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  393 
Marbles  and  woods,  imitations  of,  412,  440, 

459,  481 
Market,  Newton  Abbott,  233 
Marolies  Church,  56 

Measure  and  tackle  case  for  surveyors,  118 
Mediaeval  timber  buildings,  46,  97,  109,  131, 

159,  197 
Sledirevalism,  modern,  314 
Memoir  of  the  late  W.  Burn,  245 
.Metal  work,  French  and  English,  287 
Metallic  paint.  Jay's,  328 
Method  of  rapidly  drying  timber,  186;  method 

of  straightening  chimneys,  431 
Metropolitan  Building  Act",  226;  metropolitan 
railways,  253  ;  metropolitan  tramways,  108 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  445,  447 
Middle  class  London  dwellings,  21,  62,  333 
Midland  Counties'  Idiot  Asylum,  172 
Mode  of  nourishing  street  trees,  413 
Modern  architecture  in  Western  India,  421  ; 
modern  house  painting,  88,  123,  137,  142. 
191,  278,  328,   336,   362;  modern  Indian 
Ornament,  480 ;  modern  Medirevalism,  314  ; 
modern  Romau  art,  199;  modern  stained 
glass  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  144,  179,  18i, 
28S,  306 


Monastic  order  of  bridgebuilders,  47 
Monumental  sculpture,  390 
Morality  of  the  building  trade,  403 
Mosaics  at  South  Kensington,  4 
Mural  or  monumental  decoration,  2-5,  57 
Museums:   Architectural,    390;  Guildhall, 
371 

Music  hall.  South  London,  261 

NAPIKK,  Lord,  on  Hindoo  architecture,  72 
National  schools,  Stratford,  34 
Nature  and  art  in  the  Sistine  ceiUng,  408  ; 

nature,  suggestions  from,  392 
New  Britisli  Institution,  190;  new  face  in  an 
old  place,  a,  43,  99,  142,  163  ;  new  method 
of  straightening  chimneys,  431 ;  new  public 
buildings,  34G;  new  route  to  Ireland,  90; 
new  State  Capitol    at  Albany,  6 ;  New- 
street    Station    roof,    Birmingham,    49 ; 
new  theatres,  210 ;  new  town-hall,  Brad- 
ford, 132  ;  New  York  street  paving,  178 
Newcomin's  House,  Dartmouth,  374 
Newton  Abbott  market,  233 
Norfolk  churches,  95 
Northampton,  window  at,  167 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  47,  421, 
483  ;  Northern  Architectural  Students'  So- 
ciety, 209  ;  northern  timber,  86 
Notes  on  the  churches  of  the  Deaneries  of 
Freebridge  Lynn  and  Freebridge  Marsh- 
land, 95  ;  notes  on  the  Inclosure  Acts,  410, 
430;  notes  on  timber  buildings  of  the 
middle  ages,  40,  97,  109,  131,  159,  197 
Nouiiahing  street  trees,  413 

OBITUARY,  6,  20,  23,  38,  103,  245,  255,  308> 

326,  401,  425 
Objections  to  steam  road  roUing,  422 
Obscure  work  of  art,  an,  228 
Ogee  tracery,  69 

Oils,  varnishes,  and  driers,  328,  336,  302 
Old  London  brickwork,  286 
Order  of  bridge-builders,  monastic,  47 
Organs:  Bombay  Cathedral,  50;  Haarlem, 

102;  Salisbury  Cathedral,  225 
Ornament:   Early  classic,  228;  Japanese, 
151 ;  modern  Indian,  481 ;  ornament  anti 
colour,  438,  456,  468 
Ornamental  art,  120, 145 ;  ornamental  features 
of  Arabic  architecture,  86  ;  ornamental  iron- 
work, 119,  130,  147,  169,  186,  209.  333 
Ornamentatiou  of  London.  42,  207 
Osmotic  action,  329 

Our  domestic  flreplaces,  184;  Our  ofl5ce  table, 
20,  38,  64,  83,  99,  125,  142,  165,  181,  20&, 
221,  239,  2  5  5,  272,  290,  308,  333,  349,  366 
383,  402,  425,  460,  482. 
Owen's  College.  Manchester,  268 

PAIN'S  FLOORING  CRAMP,  26 
Paint,  Jay's  metallic,  328 
Palace,  South  London,  361 
Paperhanging,  456 

Pans:  Building  trades,  438;    street  trees, 

413;  tower,  Lycee  Napoleon,  190 
Parkinson's  "  Universal  "  joiner,  107 
Parhamentarv  notes,  121,  138,  152,  178,  200, 
211.235,253,270,  279,  316,  339,  361,  3S1, 
400  ,  433,  467 
Parochial  assessments,  317,  357.  354 
Patent  Victoria  stone.  456,  482 
Pavements,  tar,  478 
Paving  streets,  178 
Payne's  surveyors'  tackle  case,  118 
Peabody  fund,  the,  167 
Pennair  bridge,  the,  197 
Perpendicular  window  tracery,  3 
Peterborough  cathedral,  330 
Photographs  of  ancient  Rome,  445 
Piers,  lattice,  446 
Piles,  screw,  209 

Plea  for  culture  in  the  profession  of  a  surveyor, 
227 

Pocket  sextant,  the,  187 
Pollution  of  rivers,  185,  464 
Poor  timber,  467 
Portland  cement,  152,  392 
Position  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 

67  ;  position  of  the  font  in  churches,  102 
Post  Otiice  buildings,  new,  171 
Presbyterian  church,  Camberwell,  432 
Prescot  drainage,  275 

Preventing  damp  walls,  329  ;  preventing  walls 

from  bulging,  44 
Principles  of  carpentry,    elementary,  143; 

principles  of  levelling,  260,  279,  295 
Priories  :  Kirkham.  55  ,  Lewes,  78 
Process  fur  "  fixing"  dr.iwiiigs,  138 
Progress  of  Art,  363,  3sj,  398,  410;  progress 

in  sanitary  matters,  44 
Proposed  new  route  to  Ireland,  90  ;  proposed 

restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  460,  46S 
Protestantism  and  the  conventional  church 

tvpe,  85,  101,  127,  141,  203 
Puiilie  buildings,  new,  346  ;  public  suspicion 

and  South  Kensington,  423 
Publication  Society,  .•Architectural,  70, 164,  180 
Publications,  Notices  or: — 
English  Country  Houses,  241 
Ironmongers'  Almanac,  161 
Marvels  of  Architecture,  161 
Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,  161 
Mural  or  .Monumental  Decoration,  25.  B7 
Our  Domestic  Fireplaces,  184 
Picturesque  Designs  for  Mansions,  Villas, 

Lodges,  &c.,  241 
Report  on  Railways,  Tramways,  &c.,  for  the 

City  of  Loudon,  161 
Short  notices,  253,  329 
Street's  Indian  and  Colonial  Directory,  329 
Supplement  to  the  First  and  Second  Edi- 
tions of  "  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey,"  2 
Trades'  unions  defended,  329 
Tredgold's  Elementary  Principles  of  Car- 
pentry, 143 
Yearbook  of  Facts,  161 
Pupils  and  principals,  183 
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RAFFAELLE,  works  by,  145 

Railways;   East  London,  35;  Madras,  197 ; 

metropolitan,  narrow  giuge,  207; 

North  British,  297 
Ramomc's  "  General "  joiner,  lOO 
Rapidly  drying  timber,  18G 
Recait  improvements  in  bnildiiig  materials 

ani  appliances,  214,  288,  331 
Reform  Club,  Maneliester,  211 
Rendering  houses  damp-proof,  355 
Reports  ■.  Institute  of  Arcliitects,  318 ;  Rivera 

Pollution  Commission,  185 
Reservoir,  Bradfield,  71,  101 
Restorations:  Cliesler  cathedral,  438  ;  Exeter 

cathedral,  466,  408 
Restoring  the  Italian  churches  of  London,  24o, 

276 

Results  of  the  Inelosure  Acts,  410,  430 

Reticulated  tracery,  69 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  15 

Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  185,  464 

Road-rolling  by  steam,  39U,  405,  422 

Robertsbridge  Abliey,  115 

Rochester :  Castle,  108 ;  Cathedral,  467 

Rock-drilling  apparatus,  422 

Rolling  roads  by  steam,  390,  405,  422 

Roman  art,  298,  326 

Rome,  notes  from,  47, 103, 199, 287 

Roof  of  the  South  London  Palace.  361 

Roofs  (iron) :  Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace,  150 
arched,  224,  242,  277,  290;  Bradford  Good: 
Station,  49;  Crystal  Falaee,  Sydenham,  1;_>0 
Derby  Market  Hall,  49,105;  King's  Col 
lege,  London,  262;  King's  Cross  Station, 
48  290,  307;  New-street  Station,  Birmmg 
ham,  49;  Royal  Albert  Hall,  151;  St.  Pan 
eras  Station,  10.3  ;  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico 
49 ;  Winter  Garden,  Leeds,  151 

Rooms,  strong,  291 

Kouget'a  "  fi,tative  "  process,  138 

Rough  sand  and  lime,  3":6 

Royal  Academy,  45,  67,  311,  351,  370.388; 
Royal  Albert  Hall  roof,  151 ;  Royal  Architec- 
tural Museum,  391 ;  Royal  Commission  on 
"Water  Supply,  225 ;  Roval  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  44, 8C,  129,  IG3, 171, 212, 
220,  245,  262,  318,  310,  399,  409,  419,  464 

Ruskiu's  architectural  criticism,  129 

SALISBURY  CATREDRAL,  225 
Samples  of  water,  225 
Sand  and  lime,  346 

Sanitary  aspects  of  the  Building  Act,  2  . 
sanitary  progress,  44, 400 ;  sanitary  reform  in 
Bristol,  400 

Schedule  of  charges  of  American  architects, 
329 

Schools  of  Art,  35.  58,  81,  9t,  108,  139,  172, 

236,  333,  361,  413,  457,  483 
Schools  at  Stratford,  34 
Screw  piles,  209 
Sculpture,  monumental,  390 


Sewage,  utili3:ition  of  22,  41,  8),  151 
Sextant,  the  pocket,  187 
Slnp  at  Lingheld,  Surrey,  109 
Shop-fronts,  293,313,  482 
Short  notices  of  books,  253 
Shropshire  castles,  405 
Sistine  ceiling,  Rome,  408,  447 
Sketchbook,  The  Building  Nkws,26,  3S,  56. 
72,  99,  108,  211,  216,  202,  320,  340,  392,413, 
424,  450,  467 
Sketches  at  Conduit-street,  446 
Sociite  des  Architectea  du  Departement  du 
Nord,  450 

Society  of  Arts,  127,  lit,  164,  203,  208,  2I'2, 
450  ;  Society  of  Britisli  Artists,  2.57 ;  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  46, 
103,  221,  255,  315,339,  3.53  36),  380,  308, 
410,  429,  483;  Society  of  Engineers,  105; 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  335 

South  Kensington,  mosaics  at,  4;  South  Ken- 
sington and  public  suspicion,  423 ;  South 
London  Palace,  361;  south  metropolitan 
water  supply,  70 

Southampton,  font  at,  235;  Southampton 
sewage,  22 

Southern  Tiiames  Embankment,  97 

Spires  and  towers,  116 

Springings  of  spires,  Caen.  413 

Stability  in  towers  and  chimneys,  318 

Stable-building,  413 

Stables  and  farm-buildings  at  Egham,  252 
Stained  glass,  37,  61,  122,  124,  141,  165,  179, 

18i,  205,  221,  233,  272.  283,  290,  308,  307, 

348,  383,  425,  441 
Stairs  at  Crowliurst  Place,  109 
St.ills,  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  215 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  New  York.  6 
Statues,  memorials,  kc,  37,  61,  121,  233,  254, 

272,  279,  290,  307,  318,  383,  425,  441,  460 
Steam  power  and  building  operations,  21; 

steam  road-rolling,  390,  405,  422 
Steel,  strength  of,  420 
Stokesav  Castle,  465 
Stone,  Victoria,  458,  482 
Stonework  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  192 
Straightening  high  chimneys,  431 
Stratford,  schools  at,  34 

Street  cleansing,  88;  street  paving  in  New 

York,    178;   street  tramways,   19),  319 

street  trees  in  Paris,  413 
Strength  of  iron  and  steel,  420;  strength  of 

Portland  cement,  152 
Strong  rooms,  294 
Suggestions  fron  nature,  392 
Summa.'y  of  Raskin's  architectural  criticism, 

129 

Surface  decoration,  212,  231,  251 

SuuvETOK,  The— 

Bistribution  and  agricultural  use  of  town 
sewage,  80 


Enfr;iiu:lu-ic)aciit  of  conyholda  of  inherit- 

iiiicc,  32,  59,  U8 
Improved  surveyors'  measure  and  tackle 

case,  118 

Institution  ot  Surveyors,  17,  32,  59,  61,  80, 
118,  165,  18i,  227,  261,  291,  317,  337, 
349,  351,  381,  410,  430 

Notes  on  the  Inelosure  Acts  and  their 
results,  410,  430 

Parochial  assessments,  317,  337,  354 

Plea  for  culture  la  the  profession  of  a  Sur- 
veyor, 227,  281 

Pocket  sextant,  the,  187 

Principles  of  levelling,  260,  279,  295 

Street  cleausing,  88 

Theodolite,  the,  31,  63,  83 

Traversing,  337 

TACKLE-CASE  for  surveyors,  118 

Tar  p:ivements,  478 

Temp.sford  House,  cartoon  for,  374 

Thames  Embankment,  97,  220,  2 13 

Theatres:  Urury-lane,  3J4,  351,  318;  new, 
210;  Vaudeville,  305 

Theodolite,  the,  31,  63,  83 

Theory  of  the  Arts,  257,  312,  389,  417;  theory 
of  chimneys,  160,  193;  theory  and  pr:ietiee 
of  modern  house  painting,  88,  123,  1j7,  112, 
191,  278,  328,  336,  362 

Three  Cistercian  ablieys  of  Yorkshire,  15,  36 

Timber  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  45.  97, 
109,  131,  159,  197;  timber,  buying,  291; 
timber,  drying,  186  ;  timber,  forces  brought 
to  bear  upon,  273;  timber  mercliants  and 
the  new  Building  Act,  331,  319;  timber, 
Nortlieru,  85;  timber,  poor,  467;  timber 
trade  review,  96,  255,  273,  291,  308,  334,  319, 
367,  381,  403,  426,  442,  483 

Toddington  Church,  6 

Tower  arcade,  Ilolyrood  Chapel,  74 
Towers:  Amiens,  190;  Holyrood,  74;  Lycee 
Napoleon,  Paris,  190;  Karolles,  56;  S.  Ger- 
mains,  Amiens,  190;  St.  Lui,  Amiens,  190; 
towers  and  chimneys,  318;  towers  and 
spires,  148 ;  towers  and  transepts,  Peter- 
borough, 320 
Towle's  grade  and  drainage  level,  162 
Town  sewage,  use  of,  80 
Townhall,  Bradford,  132,  161 
Tracery:  Flamboyant,  3 ;  Plowing,  69  ;  Ogee, 
69 ;    Perpendicular,  3 ;    Reticulated,   69  ; 
Wheel,  69 

Trade  morality,  463 ;  trade  news,  .39,  65,  84, 
100,  126,  165,  172,  182,  206,  222,  2.39,  258, 
271,291,  310,334,  3.50,  388,  335,  403,  445, 
461,  484 

Tramways,  street,  21,  lOS,  190,  349 
Transepts  and  towers,  Peterborough,  320 
Transfer  of  bind,  233 
Traversing,  337 
Treatment  of  sewage,  151 
Tredgold's  carpentry,  143 


i'rei'S  in  Paris,  11'5 
T'rus^ed  girders,  3.52,  407,  423 
rulmlar  fouiidation.s,  207 
Tumulus  in  ISrittany,  97 

UMION  of  Brickmiikera,  Manchester,  36t 
"  Universal "  joiner,  Parkinson's,  107 
Use  and  abuse  of  imitations  of  woods  and 
marbles,  412,  4-10,  459,  481  ;  use  and  abuse 
of  ornament  and  colour,  439,  456,  463;  use 
of  town  sewage,  80 
Uses  of  chimneys,  160,  198 
Using  poor  timber,  467 
Utilisation  of  sewage,  22,  44,  151 

VARNISHES  and  oils,  ICl,  328,  3!6,  362 

Vaudeville  Theatre,  305 

Venetian  glass,  31 

Ventilating  hospitals,  200 

Ventilation,  406 

Victoria  stone,  patent,  456,  482 

Victoria  Station  roofs,  49 

Villa  in  S.  James's  Park,  43,  99,  142,  163 

Voluntary  Architectural  Exaraiaation,  443 

WALLS,  bulging  of,  44;  walls,  damp,  329; 

walls,  decoration  of,  212,  2(4 
Walton  Manor,  cottages  at,  90 
Warming  hosplt  vis,  2!)0 
Waste  ot  labour  in  building,  201 
Water-colour  drawings  at  Dudley  G.alleryi 

118;    Water-colour  Society's  Exhibition, 

335 

Water  rams,  258 ;  water  samples,  225  ;  watPi- 
supply  and  sanita-y  matters,  21,37,64,70, 
99,  124,  165,  204,  221,  225,  23S,  254,  272, 
290,  333,  318,  383,  423,  425,  46  i,  464 

Waverley  Station.  Edinburgh,  297 

AVesleyan  chapel  at  Alsager,  2fiJ 

West  window,  Northampton,  457 

Western  India,  modern  architecture  of,  421 

Westminster  Abbey,  2,  26 

White  lead,  191 

Wheel  tracery,  69 

Wide-bayed  churches,  353 

Widening  city  streets,  26 

Wigan  Infirmarv,  172 

William  Burn,  the  late,  215 

Window  at  Northampton,  467 

Window  tracery:  Flamboyant,  3;  Flowing, 
69;  Ogee,  69;  Perpendicular,  3;  Reticu- 
lated, 69  ;  Wheel,  69 

Windows,  decoration  of,  252 

Winter  garden  roofs,  Leeds,  151 

Woods  and  marbles,  imitations  of,  412,  410, 
459,  481 

Work  of  art,  an  obscure,  22S 

Wylson,  the  late  Mr.  James,  23 

YARMOUTH,  S.  James's  Church,  314 
Yorkshire  abbeys,  13 
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ABBEYS-  Bolton,  434;  Bylands,  15;  Caen, 
342,  416;  Clugiiy,  77;  iountams,  15 ;  Rie- 
yaulx,  15;  Robti  tsbridge,  113;  S.  Albau's, 
134, 157 ;  Westminster,  2S,  92 

Aberdeen,  stalls  at,  248 

Adel  church,  doorway  at,  394 

Albany  Capitol,  10 

Alsager  Wesleyau  cltapel,  265 

Amicus,  towers  at,  194 

Ancient  building  at  Coventry.  233 

Arcades:  Holyrood  chapel,  74;  Westminster 
Abbey,  28 

Austin  Canons'  Priory,  55 


BARNARD'S  INN,  louvre  at,  93 
Barnwell,  chapel  at,  264 
Battersea  ;  Chapel,  231;  Church  of  S.  Saviour, 
343 

Beam  and  crownpost  at  Minster,  267 
Bedlington  chancel,  217 
Benedictine  abbey  of  S.  Alban's,  157 
Bexley  Heath  church,  453 
Biguell  House,  Oxon.  283 
Bolton  Abbey,  doorway  at,  434 
Bombay  Cathedral  organ,  50 
Bracket  roof,  AVestmiuster  School,  455 
Bradford  Town  H;ill,  135 
Bridges;  Cabin  John,  414;  Leeds,  154 
Building  News  "  Sketch  Book  " — 

Canopies  of  stalls,  King's  College,  Aber 
deen,  248 

Capitals  at  Holyrood  Chapel,  214 

Chapel  at  Barnwell,  261 

Church  at  Marollcs,  62 

Doorways:  Adel  Cliurch,  S94 ;  Bolton 
Abbey,  434;  S.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth 
282 

Elevation  of  arcade,  "Westminster  Ab 

bev,  28 
Holyrood  Chapel,  74 
jNorth  transept,  Westminster  Abbey 

92 

Peterhorough  Cathedral  towers  and  tran- 
septs, S2i 

Kochester  Castle,  112 

Saint  Alban's  Abbey,  134 

Spires,  Abbaye  aux  Homines,  Caen 
342,  416 

Stoup  and  sedilia,  S.  Germains,  452 
Tower  of   S.  Nicholas  Church,  N 

castle,  175 
West  window,  Northampton,  470 
"Window,  Dunblane  Cathedral,  376 

Butter  Walk,  Dartmouth,  323 

Byland  Abbey,  plan  of,  15 

CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE,  414 
Caen,  s^iires  at,  342,  416 
Caml.er.vell  Presbyterian  Church,  435 
Cambridge,  roof  M  King's  ColIe!;e,  419 
Canopies  of  stalls,  King's  Coll 
248 

Canterbury,  cloisters  at,  1/7 
Capitals,  Holyrood  Chapel,  214 
Capitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  10 
Cartoon  for  Tempsford  House,  377 
Case  for  surveyors'  tackle,  113 
Clastles:  Conway,  188;  Rochester,  112 
Cathedrals  ;  Canterbury,  177  ;  Dunblane.  376 

Peterborough,  322;  Kochester,  472 
■Chancels  :  Bedlington,  217  ;  Minster,  207 
<;hapels:  Alsager,  265;  Barnwell,  264  ;  Batter 

flea,  231 ;  Croydon  Palace,  285 ;  Holyrood 

71,  214 
Charterliouse,  plan  of,  177 


Chimney-piece,  Newcomin's,  374 
Clumney-shalt  at  Little  Braxted,  110 
Churches:  Adel, 394;  Amiens,  194;  Battersea, 
343;  Bexley  Heath,  453;  Camberwcll,  435 ; 
Dartmouth,  282;  Hailey,  301;  Hartlepool. 
188;  Kensington,  417 ;  Kimcote,  53;  Lud- 
low, 300;  MaroUes,  52;  Newcastle,  175; 
Northampton,  470;  Old  Basing,  285;  S 
Germains,  452  ;  Toddington,  13 
Classic  ornament,  early,  230 
Cloisters,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  177 
Club,  Manchester  Keform,  215 
Clugny  Abbey,  77 
Conway  Castle,  188 
Cottage  buildings,  Walton  Manor,  93 
Cottages  for  labourers,  359 
Coventry,  ancient  building  at,  233 
Cramp  for  flooring.  Pain's,  26 
Crosby  Hall  roots,  285,  437 
Crowhurst  I'lace,  95,  110, 133 
Crown  post  and  beam  at  Minster,  207 
Croydon  Palace,  roofs  at,  285,  379 


Aberdeen 


DARTMOUTH:  Butter  Walk,  323  ;  New- 
comin's llause,  374 ;  porch  door,  S.  Saviour's 
Church,  282 

Designs:  Bridge  at  Leeds,  154;  Plymouth 
GuildUall,  113 

Doors :  Adel  Church,  394  ;  Bolton  Abbey,  434  ; 
Kochester  Cathedral,  472  ;  Saffron  Waldon, 
98  ;  8.  Saviour's,  D.irtmouth,  282 

Dunblane  Cathedral  window,  3/6 

EARLY  CL.\SS1C  ORNAMENT,  230 
Egliam,  stables  and  farm  buildings  at,  219 
Efevation  of  arcade,  Westminster  Abbey,  28 
Eltham,  roof  at,  397 

English  media!val  timber  buildings:  Chimney 
sbait  at  Little  Braxted,  HO;  Crowhurst 
Place,  95,  110,  132  ;  Door  at  Saffron  Wal- 
don, 98  ;  Great  Tangley  Manor,  95;  Louvre 
at  Barnard's  Inn,  98 ;  Shop  at  Lingtield 
Surrey,  110 

FARM  BUILDINGS  at  Egham,  249 
Finials  on  stalls,  Ludlow  Churcl',  3U0 
Flooring  cramp,  Pain's,  26 
Fountains  Abbey,  plan  of,  15 
French  towers,  194 

Front  view  of  Bradford  Town  Hall,  135 

GARDEN  FRONT,  Crowhurst  Place,  95 
Geueraljoiner,  Rausome's,  106 
Great  Chamber,  Lambeth  Palace,  335 
Great  Tangley  Manor,  95 
Guildhall,  Plymouth,  113 

HAILEY  CHURCH,  301 

Hall  roofs  :  Croydon  Palace,  379;  Eltham,  397; 
Hampton  Court,  477 ;  Ightham,  217;  South 
Wraxball,  345 

Hampton  Court  roof.  477 

Hartlepool  Cliurch,  188 

llolfmann  Kihi,  the,  5  ^ 

Hulborn  Viaduct  piers,  19 

Holyrood  Chapel,  74,  214 

House,  Newcomin's,  374  ; 'house  in  Oxford- 
shire, 283 

IGHTrlAM,  Roof  at,  217 
Illustrations  of  wiuJow  tracery,  8,  75 
Improved  surveyors'  measure  and  tackle  case, 
118 

Indian  ornament,  modern,  475 
1  Infirmary  at  Wigan,  174 


Inner  door  of  porch,  Dartmouth,  282 
Interior  of  Nursted  Court,  267 

JAPANESE  ORNAMENT,  155 
Joiners:  Parkinson's  "  Universal,"  107;  Uan- 
some's  "  General,"  106 

KENSINGTON  CHURCH,  417 
Kiln,  the  Hoffmann,  5 
Kimcote  Church,  Leicestershire,  53 
King's  College,   Aberdeen,   stalls  at,  248 

King's  College  roof,  Cambridge,  419;  King' 

College  roof,  London,  263 
Kirkham  Priory,  plan  of,  55 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  359 
Lambeth  Palace,  roof  at,  325 
Launtoii,  cottage  at,  359 
Leeds  Bridge,  1 54 
Lewes  Priory,  plan  of,  77 
Lingfield,  shop  at,  110 
Little  Braxted,  chimney  shaft  at,  110 
Louvre  at  Barnard's  Inn,  98 
Ludlow,  stalls  at,  300 
Lycee  Napoleon,  Pans,  tower  at,  194 

MANCHESTER  Reform  Club,  215 
MaroUes,  Church  at,  52 
Measure  and  tackle  case  for  surveyors,  118 
Mediajval  timber  buildings  in  England :  Chim- 
ney shaft  at  Little  Braxted,  110  ;  Crow- 
hurst Place,  95,110,  132;  Door  at  Saffron 
Walden,  98;  Great  Tangley  Manor,  95; 
Louvre  at  Barnard's  Inn,  98  ;  Shop  at  Ling- 
field,  Surrey,  110 
Minster,  chancel  at,  267 
Modern  Indian  ornament,  475 
.Mote  House,  Ightham,  217 
Music  Hall,  South  London,  358,  351 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  Stratford,  29 
Nature,  suggestions  from,  395 
Newcomin's  House,  374 
North  transept,  Westminster  Abbey,  92 
Nursted  Court,  267 

OLD  B.VSING  CHURCH  roof,  285 
Organ  for  Bombay  Cathedral,  50 
Ornament:  Early  Classic, 230  ;  Japanese,  155  ; 
Modern  Indian,  475 

PAIN'S  FLOORING  CRAMP,  2T 

Palace,  South  London,  358,  3G1 

Paris,  tower  at,  194 

Parkinson's  ''Universal"  joiner,  107 

Payne's  surveyors'  tackle  case,  118 

Piers  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  19 

Plans;  Bignell  House,  Oxon,  283;  Byland 
Abbey,  15;  Charterhouse,  177;  Clugny 
Abbey,  77;  Fountains  Abbey,  15;  Kirk 
ham  Priory,  55 ;  Labourers'  cottages,  359 
Lewes  Priory,  77  ;  Rievaulx  Abbey,  15 ; 
Robertsbridge  Abbey,  115 ;  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  157 

Plymouth  Guildhall,  113 

Porch-door,  Dartmouth,  282 

Presbyterian  Church,  Camberwell,  435 

Priories:  Charterhouse,  177 ;  Kirkham,  55; 
Lewes,  77 

Proposed  infirmary  at  "^NHgan,  174 

RAMS,  water,  258 
Ransome's  "  General "  joiner,  105 
Reform  Club,  Manchester,  215 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  plan  of,  15 


Robertsbridge  Abbey,  115 
Rochester  Castle,  112 ;  Rochester  Cathedral, 
472 

Roofs;  Bedlington,  Durham,  217;  '  Crosby 
Hall,  285,  437 ;  Croydon  Palace,  285,  375  ; 
Eltham,  397;  Hampton  Court,  477;  King's 
College.  Cambridge,  419;  King's  College, 
London,  262;  Lambeth  Palace,  325;  Mote 
House,  Ightham,  217;  Old  Basing  Church. 
285;  South  London  Palace,  361;  South 
Wraxball,  345;  Westminster  Hall,  303; 
Westminster  School,  455 
Room  at  Crowhurst  Place,  132 
Rooms,  strong,  291 

SAFFRON  WALDON,  door  at,  93 
Schools,  Stratford,  29 

Second  premiated  design  for  Plymouth  Guild- 
hall, 113 

Section  of  ancient  building  at  Coventry,  333 
Sedilia,  S.  Germains,  45  i 
Shop  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  110 
South-east  view  of  Toddington  Church,  13 
South  London  Palace,  358,  361 
South  Wraxball,  roof  at,  345 
Spires,  Caen,  342,  416 
Stables,  Egham,  249 
Stairs  at  Crowhurst  Place,  110 
Stalls:  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  248  ;  Lud- 
low Church,  3«0 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  10 
Steeple  .4ston,  cottage  at,  359 
Stoup  and  Sedilia,  S.  Germains,  452 
Stratford,  schools  at,  29 
Strong  rooms,  294 
Suggestions  from  nature,  395 
Surveyors'  measure  and  tackle  case,  118 

TACKLE-CASE  for  surveyors,  118 
Tempsford  House,  cartoon  for,  377 
Timber  buildings  of  the  middle  ages;  Chim- 
ney shaft  at  Little  Braxted,  110;  Crowhurst 
Place,  95,  110,  132  ;  Door  at  Saffron  Waldon, 
98 ;  Great  Tangley,  95 ;  Louvre  at  Barnard's 
Inn,  98  ;  Shop  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  110 
Toddington  Church,  13 
Tower  arcade,  Holyrood  Chapel,  74 
Towers;   Lyc6e  Napoleon,  Paris,  194;  Ma- 
roUes, .52 ;  Peterborough,  322  ;  S.  Germain, 
Amiens,  194;   St.  Lui,  Amiens,  194;  St. 
Nicholas,  Newcastle,  175 
Town  HaU,  Bradford,  135 
Tracery,  window,  8,  75 

Transepts:    Peterborough    Cathedral,  332; 
Westminster  Abbey,  92 


UNIVERSAL  JOINER,  Parkinson's,  107 

VIADUCT  PIERS,  Holborn,  19 

WALTON  MANOR,  cottages  at,  93 

Water  Rams,  258 

Weskyan  chapel  at  Alsager,  265 

West   doorway,   Rochester  Cathedral,  472 

west  window,  Northampton,  470 
Westminster  Abbey;   arcade  at,   38;  uorth 

transept,  92 
Westminster  Hall  roof,  303 
"Westminster  school  roof,  455 
Wigan  Infirmary  174 
Window  tracery,  8,  75 

Windows :    Dunblane    Cathedral,    376 ;  S. 

Peter's,  Nortliamptim,  47J 
"W^raxhall,  roof  at,  315 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING 
DURING  1869. 


ARCIIITECTUr.K. 

ONLY  a  few  important  works  were  in- 
angiirated  during  the  year  just  past,  but 
many  which  date  their  origin  fi'om  a  period  of 
greater  enterprise  have  either  been  brought  to 
a  successful  completion  or  else  been  consider- 
ably forwarded  towards  that  issue  during  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months.  Neither 
architects  nor  engineers  can  fairly  complain  of 
a  lack  of  opportunities  fitted  to  test  the  skill 
and  talent  now  possessed  by  either  profession. 
Although  England  has  not  witnessed^  in  its 
metropolis  or  in  its  provinces  such  gigantic 
strides  in  the  direction  of  progress  or  change 
as  have  been    fostered  under  the  Imperial 
hot-bed  system  in  Paris,  or  even  in  the  sub- 
ordinate towns,  as  Marseilles,  we  are  not  sure 
that  with  less  haste  there  has  r.ot  been  almost 
equal  speed  attained,  and,  though  somewhat 
silently,  yet  very  surely,  London  is  becoming 
quite  as  thoroughly  transformed  under  our 
eyes,  as  Paris  is  under  those  of  our  neighbours. 
Even  now,  to  a  spectator  standing  upon  either 
of  the  West  End  bridges,  nearly  all  the  more 
prominent  structures  wiiich  meet  his  view 
are  such  as  he  may  have  seen  in  course  of 
erection  ;  and  though,  if  he  have  any  archi- 
tectural feeling  or  knowledge,  he  must  find 
much  therein  to  wound  his  sensibilities,  yet  he 
cannot  but   acknowledge   that   upon  many 
of   them   individually,    and  certainly  upon 
them  collectively,  is  impressed  a  character  of 
boldness   not   altogether  unworthy   of  the 
age.     If  he   seek  for  unity   of   style,  he 
will  indeed  be  woefully  disappointed.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  that  monotony  v^bich  so  painfully  charac- 
terises the  cotemporary  Frencli  works,  which 
are  perhaps  more  equally  and  academically 
correct. 

In   Ecclesiastical  architecture — which  we 
name  first,  as  in  it  alone  at  the  present  day  the 
display  of  some  sort  of  artistic  character  is 
considered  essential, and  therefore  it  is  the  best 
fitted  to  afford  a  gauge  of  our  architectural  capa- 
bilities— London  has  notreceived  many  very  re- 
cent additions  of  note.  Mr.  Scott,  whose  works 
are  still  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any  of  his 
compeers  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  but 
whose  restorations  at  least  are  a  favourable 
feature  of  the  age,  is  bringing  to  a  close  that 
most  interesting  one  of  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  and  in  the  provinces  is  pro- 
ceeding with  thoje  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salis- 
bury,    Gloucester,    Worcester,  Lichfield, 
Chester,  S.  Asaph,  and  S.  David,  and  the 
Abbey  at  Bath.   Works  of  still  higher  impor- 
tance, as   involving  large   additions  to  the 
Cathedrals  of  Bristol  and  LlandafE,  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Prichard, 
and  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Burges  is  still  proceed- 
ing with  his  new  cathedral  at  Cork,  while  in 
Scotland  that  of  Inverness,  by  Mr.  Ross,  has 
been  finished,  and  opened. 

S.  Barnabas  Church  has  been  completed  at 
Oxford  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  a  short  time 
Bince  we  favourably  reviewed  it  as  a  novel 
experiment.  The  restoration  of  the  noble 
church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,  is  in 
progress,  a  large  portion  now  being  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Seddon  ;  and  the  chancel  of  anew  church 


dedicated  to  S.  James,  almost  upon  the_  same 
colossal  scale,  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
same  town  by  the  same  architect,  who  has  also 
in  hand  the  rebuilding  of  the  east  end  of  S. 
Kieliolas,  (irosmont,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
quondamCathedral  Church  at  Llanbadern,  near 
Aberystwitb.  Croydon  Church  and  S.  John  s 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  are  other  of  Mr. 
Scott's  important  works,  as  S.  Margaret's  at 
Liverpool  is  of  Mr.  Street's.  Bolton  Church, 
by  Mr.  Paley,  the  Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathe- 
dral at  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Goldie,  and  S. 
Luke's,  New  Kentish  Town,  by  Mr.  Cbamp- 
neys.  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 

Of  educational  buildings,  perhaps  the  most 


important  are  the  Keble  College  at  Oxford,  in 
a  somewhat  startlinsly-polycliromatic style,  by 
Mr.  Butterfitrld,  and  the  Glasgow  University, 
by  Mr.  Scott,  the  additions  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambrid<^e,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  Clarendon 
Library,  by  Mr.  Deane,  and  the  New  Dulwich 
College,'  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry.  Most  of  these 
are  vast  and  costly  buildings  of  unquestionable 
merit,  though  various  in  degree;  we  fear, 
however,  they  willf^vU  sadly  short  of  the  quiet 
and  satisfactory  character  of  their  less  pre- 
tentious medifeval  prototypes.  The  University 
of  London,  by  Mr.  Pennetliorne,  is  an  ainbitious 
and  praiseworthy  work,  of  considerable  origi- 
nality, in  the  Italian  style,  in  which  sculpture 
forms  a  large  element,  possibly  somewhat  in 
excess  of  what  is  prudent,  since  its  seated 
figures  in  armchairs  and  bare-headed  statues 
would  seem  better  suited  to  the  interior  than 
the  exterior,  in  our  climate  and  atmosphere. 
The  middle-class  schools  at  Bedford,  by  Mr. 
Peek,  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Ileadingley, 
near  Leeds,  and  the  new  Charterhouse  Schools, 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  may  also  be  named  as  other 
importanteducational  establishments  of  recent 
crGcti  oil . 

Of  charitable  institutions,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  arc  those  which  provide  thelmuch-needed 
dwellings  for  the  artisan  and  poorer  classes, 
such  as^those  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Peabody 
devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  wealth.  A 
block  of  buildings,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Darbishire  for  the  trustees  of  that  fund 
in  Westminster,  has  recently  been  opened, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  has  built  another  on  the  estate 
of  the  Bishopric  of  London  at  F  til  ham,  and 
also  has  commenced  an  orphanage  for  sixty 
children  for  Mrs.  Tait,  upon  the  private  estate 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Broad- 
stairs.  Again,  S.  Thomas'  Hospital,  of  which 
Mr.  Currey  is  archit-ct,  forms  a  stately  range 
of  buildings,  extending  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Although  the  rage  for  building  speculative 
hotels  has° received  a  check  not  otherwise  than 
salutary,  yet  the  great  Gothic  hotel  and  ter- 
minus of  the  Midland  Railway  near  King's  Cross, 
by  Mr.  Scott,  and  that  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  at 
Liverpool,  if  the  last,  are  certainly  not  the 
least  among  their  gigantic  compeers  ;  to_  the 
completion  of  the  former  we  look  \yith^  inte- 
rest, as  an  experiment  in  the  application  of 
the  Mediffival  style  to  the  most  practical  re- 
quirements ;  the  latter,  we  regret  to  say,  is  of 
too  nondescript  a  character  to  excite  the  same 
feeling.    Far  better  than  either  is  the  massive 


pile  constructed  as  the  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
at  Le^ls,  by  the  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son,  of 
Sheffield. 

Manchester  has  its  Town  Hall  in  progress, 
and  we  hope  it  will  prove  the  chef  d: cewrc  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse;  whileLiverpoolhas  its  muni- 
cipal buildings  just  finished,  a  stately  struc- 
ture by  Mr.  Robson,  and  its  Exchange  is  ap- 
proaching completion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wyatt.  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  also 
has  exhibited  lately  .several  works  that  he  has 
in  hand,  most  notable  among  which,  but  very 
open  to  criticism,  is  the  interior  of  the  India 
House. 

Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  are  engaged  upon 
their  home  for  the  several  learned  societies, 
which  is  intended  to  form  the  fagidc  towards 
Piccadilly  of  the  triple  group  occupying  the 
site  of  Burlington  House  and  grounds,  of 
which  the  cjoodly  range  of  new  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Academy  form  the  central  portion. 

Steadily  also  are  being  carried  on^  the 
several  structures  which  are  to  embellish  South 
Kensington,  but  their  extent  is  so  large  that 
their  progress  is  necessarily  slow  ;  but  ere  long 
we  shall  have  in  the  Albert  Hall,  the  Albert 
Memorial,  and  South  Kensington  Museums,  a 
group  of  buildings  of  which  any  capital  miglit 
be  proud,  and  they  are  now  rendered  acces- 
sible from  all  parts  by  the  girdle  with  which 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  is  connecting  the 
City  with  its  suburbs. 

the  limits  of  our  space  warn  us  that  it 
must  suffice  but  to  name  the  street  leading  to 
the  Mans'o:. -house,  already  dignified  by  Mr. 
FAnson's  Bible  Society's  establishment,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  in  Smith- 
field,  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  to  show  that 
neither  architects  nor  engineers  have  been 
idle  during  the  year  1869  just  closed,  and 
are  not  very  likely  to  remain  so  during  the 
new  decade  to  which  1870  a.d.  has  introduced 
us.  We  look  forward  with  hope  that  it  may 
be  not  less  distinguished  by  the  erection  ot 
the  proposed  New  Law  Courts  by  Mr.  Street, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  works  in  which  art 
may  be  an  equally  prominent  feature,  and 
thou'^h  many  circumstances  doubtless  _  press 
upon  the  nation  the  necessity  for  caution  iQ 
expenditure,  we  trust  that  such  may  not  be 
unduly  exercised  in  matters  m  which  the 
civilisation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  are 
more  concerned  than  politicians  are  olten  wont 
to  allow. 


ENGINEERING. 

HAD  the  year  1869  nothing  else  to  boast  o-f 
but  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  tbe 
traflicof  the  world,  it  would  bemorethan  sufla- 
cient  to  gild  with  glory  its  declining  days,  atid 
render  itmemorable  in  history.  The  enterprise 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  chef  d' mivre 
of  the  bygone  year.  There  are,  however,  some 
others  that  are  not  without  importance  and 
value,  that  cannot  bj  passed  over  in  silence. 
A  c-lance  may  be  directed  towards  the  under- 
takings partly  in  prospective,  and  partly  m 
operation  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  have  always  been  considered  as  excel- 
lent hydraulic  engineers  in  their  own  particu- 
lar line  which  consists  mainly  in  counteracting 
the  perpetual  endeavours  of  the  sea  to  recover 
its  ancient  territory.  Not  content  with  mam- 
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tajning  their  siii^rcmacy  over  the  billows, 
they  cintcmplate  works  on  a  bolder  scale, 
and  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Ilawkshaw  to  enable  tliein  to  put  their  projects 
into  execution.  In  the  matter  of  docks,  some 
little  amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  home; 
some  of  the  London  companies  having  found 
It  imperative  upon  them  to  increase  their  ac- 
commodation for  storage,  and  the  berthing  of 
sea-going  vessels.  Among  the  principal  ex- 
tensions of  this  description  is  the  addition 
made  to  the  West  India  Docks. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  railway  system 
has  received,  in  the  Old  World,  at  least,  any 
considerable    development   within   the  last 
twelve  months.    So  far  as  any  extension  of 
the  European  rcscau  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Asia  IS  concerned,  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  more  remote  Oriental  regions 
are  still  in  ignorance  of  steam  locomotion. 
Certamly  short  lines  have  been  constructed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  these  are 
principally  similar  to  the  few  opened  at  home, 
loop   or   tie   lines,   and  would  never  have 
come  mto  existence  but  for  the  previous  con- 
struction of  other  routes.    Passing  into  the 
New  AVorld,  there  is  undoubtedly  aline  that 
merits  recognition  and  approval.  The  Central 
Pacific  traverses  for  upwards  of  3,000  miles 
the  chequered  landscape  lying  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.    The  journey  is  one 
incessant  repetition  of  succeeding  civilisation 
and   barbarism.    From   the   houses   of  the 
settlers  to  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians 
IS  but  a  step  for  the  locomotive,  and  one  has 
barely  time  to  realise  the   romance  that  is 
attached  to  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  before 
the  country  assumes  another  phase  less  savao-e 
and  rude.     As  a  great   national  artery  of 
intercommunication,  the  Pacific   line  is  un- 
rivalled, not  only  in  its  extent,  but  in  the 
almost  incredibly  short  ptriod  of  time  in 
which  it  was  constructed.     Perhaps  the  less 
that  IS  said  about  its  actual  construction  the 
better.    American  ideas  on  these  matters  are 
not  ours,  not  to  mention  that  a  system  of  con- 
struction may   answer  admirably  in  a  new 
undeveloped  country,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly intolerable  in  one  like  our  own,  where 
the  comfort  of  the  subject   is  so  carefully 
attended  to.     The  large  use  made  of  timber 
the  immense  quantity  that  exists  in  America' 
and  the  faclbty  with  which  it  can  be  rendered 
available   for   the   purpose,  are  substantial 
reasons  for  the  railways  of  the  New  World 
not  possessing  those  elements  of  durability 
nnd  solidity  which  are  to  be  found  in  those 
designed  on  a  totally  different  principle. 

Unfortunately  for  one  of  the  most  prominent 
works  which  the  past  year  gave  to  the  public 
as  completed,  some  mismanagement  or  incom- 
petency on  somebody's  part  prevented  1869 
from  witnessing  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct  a 
iinished  structure.  A  bridge  in  which  the 
pedestals  of  its  supporting  columns  evince 
outward  visible  signs  of  deterioration  and 
disintegration  cannot  be  classed  ainon'r  the 
completed  works  of  the  year.  It  ought  to  be 
but  it  is  not.  From  the  street  to  the  river  is 
but  a  short  leap,  and  certainly  the  former,  so 
far  as  obstructions  are  concerned,  has  'not 
much  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  For  five 
long  years  have  piles,  scaffolding,  timbers, 
±ender.«,  and  other  obstacles  impeded  the 
waterway  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackfriars,  not 
to  allude  to  those  hideous  wooden  erections 
on  the  up  stream  side  of  Charing-cross  brido-e 
which  belongs  to  the  defunct  'Waterloo  and 
Whitehall  subfluvial  tramway.  If  nothino-  is 
done  by  this  company  towards  the  resuscitation 
of  Its  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  the  works 
before  next  Juii.',  the  river  must  be  cleared 
of  the  iiii])(  tliiiioiits  referred  to.  Now  that 
New  Blackfriars-bridge  is  opened  to  the  public 
a   very  short    time    will   suffice    to  clear 
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and  levers  of  all  descriptions,  and  soon  not  a 
vestige  of  it  will  remain.  Cotemporaneously 
with  the  improvements  in  our  thoroughfares, 
streets,  and  buildings,  considerable  exertions 
have  been  made  to  render  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  along  its  metropolitan  course  worthy 
of  the  fine  river  that  flows  between  them. 
The  completion  of  the  Southern  Embankment, 
and  the  new  road  running  from  Westminster 
to  Vauxhall-bridge,  will  vastly  improve  the 
value  of  property  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames.    This  desirable  event  will  be  accom- 
plished not  only  by  the  broad  aivenue  opened 
up  into  South  Lambeth,  but  also  by  the  de- 
molition of  a  whole  nest  of  f  riglitf  ul  slums  which 
extended  along  the  bank  up  the  stream  from 
Lambeth  Suspension  Bridge.     With  three 
works  so  nationally  important  as  the  Viaduct, 
Embankment,  and  Bridge,  opened  for  the 
public  use,  and  serving  as  ornaments  to  the 
metropolis,  the  year  18G9  has  done  more  for 
the  utility  and  beauty  of  London  than  many 
of  its  predecessors.    It  is  trne  that  it  has  not 
been  iDossible  within  its  limited  period,  to  re- 
establish professional  and  business  transactions 
on  the  same  scale  upon  which  they  existed 
before  the  year  1866,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.    An  evil  that  has  been  accumu- 
lating   slowly  aud  imperceptibly,   but  no 
the  less  surely  for  years  upon  years,  is  not  to 
be_ removed  in  a  twelvemonth.    But  although 
it  is  iiot  altogether  removed,  it  is  ameliorated, 
and  it  is  not  a  mere  surmise,  but  a  valid  and 
well-founded  expectation  that  confidence  will 
be  speedily  restored,  and  that  with  the  past 
year  will   be  buried   all    those  fraudulent 
schemes  and  insolvent  speculations,  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  wise,  and  snares  to  the 
foolish. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.* 


away  the  temporary  accessories  that  con- 
tributed to  its  erection.  The  wooden 
structure  between  the  •  new  bridge  and  that 
of  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Kaihvay 
i.s  fast  disappearing  under  the  united  efforts 
ot    hammers,    bars,    wrenches,  shear-le<rs. 


THE  Dean,  in  his  preface  to  this  supple- 
ment to  his  former  work,  explains  its 
purpose  to  be  the  correction  and  addition  of 
matter  pointed  out  to  him  by  critics  and  others, 
and  justly  states  that,  "  It  is  only  by  such  in- 
formation that  a  work  touching  on  so  many 
points  of  English  history  and  art  can  be 
brought  to  anything  like  the  correctness 
which  the  subject  requires."  He  also  adds 
that  "  other  additions  have  been  made  from 
the  constant  appearance  of  fresh  objects  of 
interest  in  the  Abbey."  A  great  many  new 
and  interesting  illustrations  have  also  been 
added,  and  the  178  pages  thus  compiled,  form 
no  ^  mean  volume  in  themselves,  and  one 
which  certainly  no  possessor  of  the  work  to 
which  it  is  an  addendum  should  be  without. 

From  its  necessarily  miscellaneous  contents, 
many  gleanings  of  value  to  the  architectural 
student  may  be  extracted.  In  plate  1  we  have 
representations  of  five  of  the  bas-reliefs  from 
the  frieze  of  the  Shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, which  have  an  intense  though  rude 
dramatic  character.  "The  Remission  of  the 
Danegelt,"  stored  in  very  ordinary  casks ; 
I'  The  Pardon  of  the  Thief,"  who  is  engaged 
in  rifling  the  iron-bound  treasure  chest,  while 
the  king  is  quietly  watching  his  nefarious 
proceeding  from  his  bedstead  in  the  back- 
ground ;  "  The  Shipwreck  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  ;"  "The  Visit  to  the  Seven  Sleepers "  : 
and  "  S.  John  and  the  Pilgrims,"  are  all 
quaint,  if  commonplace  delineations  of  facts, 
or  what  the  simple  faith  of  those  times  deemed 
to  be  such,  in  a  style  which  we  could  wish 
was  used  in  our  day  to  chronicle  passing 
events  worth  chronicling,  of  which  we  have 
no  lack. 

At  page  7  we  are  told  to  read,  "  The  Coro- 
nation Chair,  doubtless  standing  where  it  now 
does,  but  facing,  as  it  naturally  would,  west- 
ward, was  then  visible  down  the  whole  church, 
like  the  marble  chair  of  the  Metropolitical  See 
at  Canterbury,  as  when  it  stood  in  its  original 
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position  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral. 
When  the  Abbot  sat  on  this  royal  chair  on 
high  festivals,  it  was  for  him  a  seat  grander 
than  any  episcopal  throne.  The  Abbey  thus 
acquired  the  one  feature  needed  to  make  it 
equal  to  a  cathedral— a  sacred  chair,  or 
Cathedra."  In  Plate  3  we  have  a  view  of  this 
ancient  relic,  and  also  of  the  Shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  its  present  sadly 
de.-poiled  and  mutilated  condition.  It  would  bo 
well  if  m  af  uture  edition  could  be  added,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  representation  of  it  restored  to 
its  pristine  splendour,  such  as  Mr.  Burges  has, 
by  his  research  and  imagination,  already  por- 
trayed it. 

In  the  5th  and  6th  plates  are  given,  to  a 
scale  sufficient  fairly  to  represent  them,  a  por- 
tion of   the  Chantry  of  Henry  V.,  and  the 
helinet,  shield,  and  saddle  of  that  monarch, 
which  still  remain  suspended  over  his  tomb! 
Merely  as  picturesque  vignettes,  follow  sketches 
of  the  monuments  of  Sir  Fiancis  Vere  and  of 
Chaucer,  and  then  a  plate  showing  that  to 
Mrs.  Nightingale.    With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  Dean  quotes  the  following  absurdly  lauda- 
tory passage  from  "Wesley's  Journal"":  "  ilrs. 
Nightinga'e's  monument  has  not  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.    I  once  more  took  a  serious 
walk   through   the   tombs    of  Westminster 
Abbey.    What  heaps  of  unceasing  stone  and 
marble  I    But  there    was  one  tomb  which 
showed  common-sense  :  that  beautiful  figure 
of  Mr.  Nightingale  endeavouring  to  shield"  his 
lovely  wife  from  Death.    Here,  indeed,  the 
marble  seems  to  speak,  and  the  statues  appear 
only  not  alive."    Now  that  the  proprieties  of 
monumental  sculpture  arc  better  understood 
than  when  that  passage  was  written,  and  such 
vapid  sentimentality  is    out  of  favour,  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  this  extract  ac-  ' 
companied  by  some  judicious  and  qualifying 
remark  of  the  Dean  to  direct  public  taste  to 
take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  monument 
in  question. 

In  plates  10  and  11  we  have  picturesque 
views  of  the  Cloisters,  showing  the  entrance  to 
the  Chapter  House,  and  the  interior  of  the  re- 
stored Chapter  House  itself,  and  in  page  59  we 
are  told  "That  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter  House,  significant  of  the  purpose  of 
the  edifice,  was  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  vast  windows,  doubtless,  were 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Its  walls  were 
painted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  by  a  con- 
ventual artist,  Brother  John,  of  Northampton, 
with  a  series  of  rude  frescoes  from  the  Apoca- 
Ij'pse.'' 

As  regards  this  alleged  rudeness  of  the 
painrings,  we  set  such  a  value  upon  their  faded 
fragments,  and  consider  them  as  possessing 
so  high  an  intrinsic  merit,  independently  of 
their  antiquarian  interest,  that  we  trust  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  supersede  them  by 
any  less  rude  modern  work,  and  glad  indeed 
shall  we  be  if  the  painted  glass  which  is  about 
to  fill  the  glorious  old  framework  of  the  win- 
dows be  in  any  degree  consistent  and  har- 
monious with  these  ancient  decorations  on  the 
walls. 

At  page  61  we  read  that  "  A  few  arcades 
and  pillars  mark  the  position  of  the  ancient 
hall  and  chapel  of  the  Infirmary,  which  here 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
modern  capitular  buildings.  The  chapel,  of 
which  the  proportions  can  be  imagined  from 
the  vast  remains  of  the  corresponding  edifice 
at  Canterbury,  was  dedicated  to  S.  Catherine. 
This,  rather  than  the  Abbey  Church  itself, 
was  used  for  such  general  ecclesiastical 
solemnities  as  took  place  in  the  precincts." 

At  page  66  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing information  about  the  work  of  decorations 
of  the  interior  :— "  In  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  we  can  see  the  conventual  artist  hard 
at  \york  in  beautifying  the  various  chapels. 
Tlieir  ceilings,  their  images  were  all  newly 
painted.  An  alabaster  image  of  the  Virgin 
was  placed  in  the  Ciiapel  of  S.  Paul,  and  a 
picture  of  the  dedication  of  the  Abbey.  Over 
the  tomb  of  Sebert  were  placed  pictures,  pro- 
bably those  which  still  exist.  Then  was  added 
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the  Apocalyptic  scene,  round  the  walls  of  the 
Chapter  House.  Then  wc  read  of  a  now  ser- 
vice book,  highly  decorated  and  illuminated, 
and  presented  by  subscription  from  the  Abbot 
and  eight  monks.  As  the  end  draws  near, 
there  is  no  slackening  of  artistic  zeal.  The 
Abbot  was  more  devoted  to  tlic  work  of  de- 
coration and  repair  than  Islip,  and  of  all  the 
grand  ceremonials  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Abbey,  there  is  none  of  wliich  we  have  a  fuller 
description  than  that  one  which  contains 
within  its. 'If  all  the  preludes  of  the  end." 

A  communicatiou,  by  Mr.  Toole,  in  pages 
117  and  118,  relative  to  wliat  is  called  "  Tlie 
Middle  Tread,"  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  This  was  a  central  course  of  stone 
running  along  each  walk  of  the  Cloisters, 
having  squares  placed  diamond-wise  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  a  course  of  square  stones 
against  oacli  wall. 

Mr.  Poole  says  :— "  The  same  arrangement 
of  diamonds  and  squares  is  yet  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  two  ambulatories,  and  in  the 
two  aisles  of  Henry's  VIT.'s  Chapel.  .  •  • 
These  middle  treads  may  have  been  service- 
able in  guiding  the  processions  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  nave  and  its  aisles  there  must  have 
been  similar  patterns.  ...  In  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  choir,  and  in  the  adjacent  western  aisle 
of  the  transept,  the  feature  of  the  '  Middle 
Tread'  was  just  distinguishable;  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect, 
it  was  carried  out  in  the  new  floor." 

The  IGth  plate,  representing  the  Monu- 
ment of  Henry  VII.,  with  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  below,  as  seen  on  opening  the  vault  in 
1869,  from  a  drawing  by  George  Scliarf,  Esq., 
is  clearly  and  well  given,  and  is  interesting  ; 
as  also  are  the  woodcuts  in  page  142,  of  some 
marble  fragments  of  a  frieze  of  Torregiano's 
"Matchless  Altar,"  that  were  discovered 
during  the  same  exploring  operations^carned 
on  in  the  royal  vaults,  the  stone  coffins  and 
contents  of  which,  now  that  modern  curiosity 
is  satisfied,  will,  we  presume,  ever  more  rest 
in  peace. 

Even  this  careful  supplement,  we  believe, 
does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  discoveries  made 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  will  need  to  be  again 
supplemented  in  its  turn,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
the  interesting  labour  thus  entailed  upon  the 
Dean  will  not  exhaust  his  praiseworthy 
enthusiasm,  and  we  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  his  being  enabled,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  coadjutors  to  whom  he 
repeatedly  refers,  to  render  his  valuable  work 
as  complete  and  reliable  an  account  of  all 
the  "Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,"  which  it  is  in  the  power  ot  the  pre- 
sent age  to  collect.'  John  P.  Seddon. 
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sub-arcuation,  no  centre-piece,  no  subordina- 
tion or  predominance  of  any  particular  figure 
or  figures  ;   all  is  equal,  all  well  balanced 
and,  as  Mr.  Freeman,  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
lluskinism,    observes,    it    "might  almost 
suguest  the  late  watchwords  of  the  nation 
ainong  wliom  it  attained  the  greatest  preva- 
lence, and  a  Flamboyant  window  be  deemed 
an  architectural  exposition  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and    Fraternity."      To  this  he    will  per- 
liaps  allow  us  to  add  that  the  general  flame- 
like efEect  of  the  whole  composition  forms  a 
lively  image  of  what  resulted  from  that  iiation's 
premature  attempt  to  enforce  the  said  doc- 
trines.   We  must  refer  our  readers  for  illus- 
trations of  the  typical  French  Flamboyant 
windows  to  those  at  liarfleur  and  S.  Germain 
Pont  Audemar,    represented   in  Kickman  s 
"  Gothic  Architecture,"  pp.  424,  425.  We 
give  as  'an  English  example,  the  window  at 
Bolton  Abbey  (see  fig.  54).   In  this  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  tracery  follow  curves,  ot 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  belong 
to  the  flowing  or  Flamboyant  style,  and  form 
three  Flamboyant  figures,  each  of  which  is 
filled  with  four  others.    Some  of  these  sub- 
ordinate forms,  however,  approach  nearer  to 
the  reticulated  type,  and  forbid  the  classifi- 
cation  of   the  window  as  pure  Flamboy- 
ant.    A  mixture  of  the  same  kind    is  to 
be    found    in  every  English  Flamboyaat 
window  that  we  have  observed.     In  fact, 
Flamboyancy,  which  on    the  Continent  at 
once  assumed  a  distinct  and   decided  form, 
was  here  scarcely  more  than  a  modification 
of  the  reticulated,  influenced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent   by   the    prevailing  continental 
fashion.    Thus  the  very  fine  five-light  window 
at  Sleaford  Church,  shown  in  fig.  55,  exhibits 
several  figures  of  a  purely  reticulated  pattern, 
others  being  so  elongated  as  to  assume  a 
Flamboyant   forin.     There   is  also  in  this 
window  an  evident  tendency  to  maik  the 
arcuation  of   the  lights,  in  the   muchl  less 
distinctive'manner  peculiar  to  the  Flamboyant 
style.     The  fusion  of  the  reticulated_  and 
Flamboyant   ideas   is   also   very  strikingly 
marked  in  the  large  four-light  window  at  S. 
John's,  Jersey,  shown  in  fig.  56.     Here  a 
quasi-reticulated  pattern  is  filled  up  with  a 
Flamboyant  version  of   divergent  tracery,  the 
foliation,  however,  being  at  the  lower  end. 
The  vertical   lines  in  this  window  show  a 
tendency  to  the  Perpendicular,  which  finally 
became  the  prevalent  style  in  this  country, 
and  held  its  ground  until  the  period  when  pure 
Gothic  architecture  fell  into  the  long  slumber 
from  which  it  has  awakened  only  during  the 
present  half- century. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WINDOW 
TRACERY. 
(Coniinned  from  page  417.) 

FLAMBOYANT  TRACERY. 

FLAMBOYANT  tracery  is  much_  more 
common  on  the  Continent  than  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said,  if  we 
were  to  speak  very  strictly,  that  there  is  no 
purely  Flamboyant  window  in  all  England, 
although  the  principle  is  very  often  seen  to 
affect'  a  composition,  and  to  mingle  very 
freely,  even  to  a  predominating  extent,  both 
with  flowing  and  geometrical  patterns.  The 
•  true  idea  of  Flamboyant  tracery  is  the  pro- 
longation of  the  mullions  in  waved  lines.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  flowing  tracery  by 
observing  tliat  while  both  of  them  are  con- 
tinuations of  the  mullions,  the  flowing  pro- 
duces figures  which  give  us  some  idea  of  in- 
dependence of  the  mullions.  In  the  true 
Flamboyant  style  this  notion  is  lost,  and  in 
following  the  lines  of  the  tracery  the  eye  per- 
ceives simply  and  solely  a  prolongation  of  the 
mullions  with  foliated  spaces  between.  This 
gives  a  very  strict  anct  intense  unity  to  the 
composition.    There  are  no  void  spaces,  no  I 


PERPENDICULAR  TRACERY. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  the  Flamboyant 
and  Perpendicular  styles  have  a  common 
characteristic  of  the  tracery  being  merely  a 
prolongation  of  the  mullion.  In  the  former 
the  lines  are  wavy,  in  the  latter  they  are  straight. 
This  leads  to  a  further  common  characteristic, 
namely,  that  the  only  possible  tracery  in  both 
styles,  when  in  a  pure  state,  is  the  foliation 
of  the  intermediate  spaces.  A  pure  Perpen- 
dicular window  is  not  therefore  capable,  like 
those  in  the  Geometrical  and  flowing  styles,  of 
challenging  attention,  as  the  chief  feature 
of  a  building,  by  the  variety  and  magnificence 
of  its  details,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  forms 
are  so  simple  and  so  easily  treated,  tliat  the 
designer,  if  he  is  content  to  confine  himself  to 
the  style  in  its  uncombined  purity,  can  hardly 
fail  to  attain  a  very  respectable  mediocrity, 
because  it  opens  no  door  for  the  indulgence  of 
tasteless  and  incongruous  vagaries  and  com- 
binations. Regarded  from  this  point  of  view 
it  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Early  English, 
which  also  consists  of  very  easy  repetitious 
and  combinations  of  very  simple  forms.  The 
flowing  style,  except  the  reticulated  variety, 
should  not  be  attempted  by  any  but  a  designer 
who  has  thoroughlymasteredall  its  peculiarities. 
Mr.  Petit  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Freeman)  believes 
that  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  and  the  simple  and  easy  way  in 


which  its  ornaments,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  peculiarities  of  Gothic,  might  be 
multiplied   to  an  almost    indofinite  extent, 
which  saved  Gothic  architecture  in  its  deca- 
dence from  utter  debasement.    Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Perpendicular  is  that  it  permits 
of  the  erection,  so  to  speak,  of  ranges  or  stages 
of  tracery.    Wo  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
mere  pyramidal  figure  which  must  influence 
the  other  styles  to    a    very   great  extent. 
The  peculiar  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
style  is  seen  in  the  fine  five-light  window 
from  Swinbrook,  Oxon,  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  57).   Here  the  foliation  of  the  figures 
across  the  centre  of  the  arch  gives  the  idea  of 
a  foliated  transom.    In  other  cases  a  plain 
transom  is  introduced,  and  supermullions  rise 
above  it,    originating  a  new  stage  of  the 
tracery,  when  the  window  is  said  to  be  super- 
mullion'ed.     The  tracery  is  also  sometimes 
commenced  below  the  spring  of  the  arch.  In 
this  case  and  several  others  it  is  very  common 
to  group  several  of  the  lights  together  by 
the  lines  in  the  tracery  forming  another  arch 
in  the  head.    This  produces  a  very  pleasing 
variety,  and  creates  spaces  which  are  often 
filled  with  quatrefoils  of  reticulated  figures. 
In  the  east  window   of  Rushden  Church, 
Norlhants,  there  are  three  foliated  lights  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  window,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  head  these  are 
each  subdivided  into  two  stages  of  two  foliated 
lights,  each   giving,  two  stages  of  six  lights, 
while  in  the  "head  the  tracery  again  forms 
the   three   lights  of  the   lower   part,  the 
apex  of   the  arch  being  occupied  by  two 
smaller  foliated  perpendicular   figures  sur- 
mounted by  a  quatrefoil.     Subarcuation  is 
used  as  a  means  of  introducing  a  very  great 
variety  in  Perpendicular  windows.    In  some 
cases  the  sub-arches  will  spring  from  the 
centre  mullion  without  any  complementary 
lights,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  lights  must  be  even.     In  others 
they  spring  from  the  mullions  on  each  side  of 
the  centre,  leaving  a  complementary  light. 
These  arrangements  bear  a  very  close  analogy 
to  the  arch  tracery  of  the  previous  styles,  and 
they  afliord  the  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  figures  of  the  Geometrical, 
reticulated,  or  other  patterns.   Another  variety 
of  Perpendicular  has  received  the  name  of 
alternate  tracery,  which  is,  where  a  tracery 
bar  rises  from  the  crown  of  the  separate 
lights,  but  none  from  the  mullions.    It  may 
be  considered,  on  the  wliole,  the  most  graceful 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Perpendicular.     It  has 
less  opportunity  for  richness  and  variety  m 
the  lines  than  the  supermullioned,  but  has  far 
less  stifliness  and  monotony.    It  has  the  same 
general  effect  as  the  reticulated,  the  same 
uniform  expausion  over  the  whole  design,  and 
the  same  djfliculty  with  regard  to  the  imper- 
fect piercings  or  spandrels.    Fine  examples  of 
this   style  are    to  be  seen  at  Rochester 
Cathedral  and   at  Towcester.    Windows  m 
this  style  are  occasionally  subarcuated,  and 
it  is  also  used  in  combination  with  super- 
mullioned tracery.     Another  variety  of  Per- 
pendicular has  received  the  name  of  panelled 
tracery.     Its  title  to  the  name  of  tracery  is, 
however,  somewhat  doubtful.     It  is  formed 
by  a  simple  continuation  of  the  muUions  alone, 
without  any  bars  springing  from  the  head  of 
the  lights,  and  as  nothing  springs  from  the 
apices  of  the   lights,  it  almost  necessarily 
follows  that  a  transom  should  be  thrown  across 
at  that  point,  otherwise  the  unfinished  appear- 
ance of  the  arches  unconnected  with  anything 
would  be  intolerable.    This  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  distinction  between  a 
transom  across  the  tracery  and  a  transom 
across  the  lights,  and  more  especially  where 
the  tracery  commences  below  the  spring  ot 
the  arch— the  general  effect  is  to  lead  us  to 
practically  estimate  the  number  of  lights  at 
double  its  real  amount.  The  style  is,  however, 
so  unsightly  that  examples  of  it  in  a  pure 
state  are  extremely  rare.    The  only  one  cited 
by  Mr.  Freeman  is  at  Clent,  m  Staffordshire, 
and  of  this  he  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
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A  more  interesting  variety  of  Perpendicular 
windows  are  those  wliich  were  formed  during 
the  transition  from  tlie  flowing  style.  The 
principle  of  the  Perpendicular/ existing  also 
in  the  flowing,    the  two  styles   melted  and 
commingled  in   the   most   harmonious  and 
natural  manner.     The  diiferent  varieties  of 
the  flowing   tracery   suggest  Perpendicular 
ideas  so  naturally,  that  in  proportion  as  they 
more  completely  realise  their  own  ideas,  the 
other  was  more  completely  included.  The 
strong  resemblance  between  reticulated  and 
Perpendicular  forms,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
this  remark.     In   a   five-light   window  at 
Tewkesbury,  we  see  the  union  of  these  two 
styles,  and  the  steps  by  which  one  naturally 
led  to  the  other.    The   lower  part   of  the 
tracery  next  above  the  lights  is  filled  with 
reticulated  forms,  while  the  space  in  the  head 
is  occupied  with  the  straight-lined  figure, 
foliated  at  each  end,  peculiar  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.    It  was  but  a  slight  step  from 
this  to  the  distinctly  alternate  Perpendicular 
style.  Another  form  of  Perpendicular  develop- 
ment was  from  the  ogee  tracery.    This  took 
place  from  the   natural  tendency  to  draw 
vertical  lines  from  the  apoxof  the  ogee  arches. 
This  tendency  is  very  visible  in  a  window  from 
Cambridge,  shown  in  fig.  58,  which   is  an 
entirely  transitional  window,  containing  many 
vertical   lines,   but   not  the  other  peculiar 
Perpendicular  forms,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  with   reticulated  figures  having 
even  a  Flamboyant  tendency.    Another  fine 
transitional  example  is  shown  in  fig.  59,  which 
represents  a  five-light  window  in  the  chancel 
at   Kislingbury,   Northacts.    This  window 
shows  a  row  of  alternate  piercings,  filled  with 
Perpendicular  patterns,  above  a  row  of  quatre- 
foils.     In  the  window  at  Tewkesbury,  shown 
at  fig.  60,  we  see  also  a  combination  of  Per- 
pendicular  with  reticulated    and  divergent 
tracery,  the  primary  pattern  being  a  two-Iight 
reticulated.     Traces  of  arch  and  foil  tracery 
may  also  be  discovered  in  the  Fenestella. 

Perpendicular  tracery  may  be  combined 
with  the  Geometrical  style  as  well  as  with  the 
flowing,  in  so  many  different  ways  that 
classification  and  description  are  almost 
impossible.  The  combination  is  mostly  effected 
by  filling  up  a  primary  pattern  of  one  kind 
with  a  secondary  one  of  another.  But  great 
care  is  required  in  eftecting  these  combina- 
tions, as  a  Geometrical  or  flowing  figure 
thrust  carelessly  into  the  midst  of  an  other- 
wise Perpendicular  design  has  a  most  unnatural 
effect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  or 
two  vertical  lines  may  entirely  destroy  the 
good  effect  of  an  otherwise  decorated  com- 
position. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WINDOWS. 

If  tracery  be  defined  exclusively  as  origi- 
nating with  the  lines  of  the  millions,  the 
figures  described  in  circular  windows  can 
hardly  be  called  true  tracery.  Yet  that  they 
are  traceried  figures  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
Circular  windows,  with  elaborate  piercings, 
existed  even  in  Norman  architecture,  and  are 
found  bearing  all  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguished the  successive  styles  described  in 
the  foregoing  remarks.  In  fact,  the  circular 
piercing  was  developed  into  a  distinct  form  of 
\vindow  before  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
\yindow  with  tracery.  They  were  at  first 
simply  foliated,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Geome- 
trical style,  would  be  filled  either  with  a 
number  of  foiled  circles  round  a  central  one, 
or  a  series  of  foliated  figures,  radiating  from 
a  centre  circle,  as  in  fig.  G6.  In  the  flowing 
style  we  have  some  very  beautiful  circular 
windows,  of  which  we  represent  the  ex- 
tremely splendid  example  in  the  south  front 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (see  fig.  CI).  This  is  in 
no  sense  a  rose  or  wheel  window.  The 
tracery  has  no  reference  whatever  to  a  central 
point.  'Jlie  outli  ne  is  formed  by  two  vesicpo 
and  their  spandrels,  being  an  arrangement 
somewhat  analogous  to  subarcuation  in  a 
pointed  window.     The  tracery  is  extremely 


beautiful  in  itself,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
natural  leafy  forms,  but  being  without  the 
steni,  which  would  be  found  in  the  mullion  of 
a  pointed  window,  we  cannot  say — beautiful 
as  this  window  is  by  itself — that  the  flowing 
idea  k  the  most  adapted  to  circular  windows, 
in  which  we  judge  that  the  arrangement 
should  always  bear  reference  to  the  central 
point. 

We  next  present  four  examples  of  trian- 
gular windows.  Fig.  G2  is  a  window  at 
Gaddesby,  the  tracery  of  which  consists  of 
three  spherical  squares  doubly  foliated.  Fig. 
G3  is  a  rather  unusual  design,  occurring  at 
Catworth  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  wheel  tracery.  Six  spokes 
diverge  from  the  centre,  and  are  carried  into 
the  sides  and  angles  of  the  window,  the  whole 
spaces  between  being  trefoiled.  Nos.  G3  and 
64  are  two  triangular  windows  from  Carenton, 
which  give  examples  of  the  adaptation  of 
Flamboyant  tracery  to  the  triangular  shape. 
All  these  figures  may  be  found  among  the 
subordinate  figures  of  more  elaborate  com- 
positions. 

Fig.  66  represents  a  window  at  Milton 
Malsor,  occupying  a  square  space,  but  in 
which  the  main  figure  consists  of  a  wheel  in 
which  eight  spokes  diverge  from  the  centre. 
The  spandrels  are  open  and  foliated. 

Square-headed  windows  are  often  filled  with 
tracery  in  the  various  styles.  We  can,  how- 
ever, only  represent  one  two-light  window 
(see  fig.  67),  which  is  filled  with  very  beautiful 
tracery  of  a  mixed  divergent  and  convergent 
character,  divided  by  a  vertical  line  in  the 
middle.  In  some  cases  this  vertical  line  is, 
however,  omitted.  Flat-headed  windows  are, 
however,  far  more  common  in  the  Perpendicular 
than  in  any  other  style. 

The  last  class  of  window  which  we  shall 
notice  is  that  having  a  straight-lined  arch. 
They  are  principally  found  in  belfry  and  spire 
lights  ;  and  the  tracery  is  usually  of  the  most 
simple  and  unpretending  kind.  Flowing 
tracery  _  properly  so  called  is  seldom  found, 
either  in  these  windows  or  in  clerestory 
windows.  A  two-light  reticulated  design  is 
as  much  as  we  generally  find,  even  in  the 
latter  position.  The  belfry  and  spire  openings 
however  of  our  ancient  churches,  from  their 
peculiar  nature  and  extreme  simplicity,  often 
present  very  favourable  opportunities  for 
studying  the  Early  styles  in  their  greatest 
purity.  In  fig.  G8  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
straight  Imed  window  arch  at  Stanwick,  which 
is  filled  with  a  mixture  'of  reticulated  and 
wheel  tracery,  and  in  fig.  69  we  show  a  window 
at  South  Kilworth,  in  which  the  design  is 
Geometrical,  with  an  unfoliated  pointed°oval 
filling  up  the  sjjace  in  the  bead  left  above  the 
circle. 

With  these  illustrations  we  must  close  our 
remarks  upon  window  tracery  for  the  present. 
The  subject  is  a  most  extensive  and  interesting 
one,  and  our  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
how  far  it  is  advisable  to  treat  upon  this  and  ■ 
like  topics  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  if  that 
were  even  possible.  The  principal  value  'of 
Its  consideration  will  be  found  in  its  suggestive- 
ness,  and  if  enough  has  been  said  to  "explain 
and  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  various  styles,  so  as  to  enable  our 
readers  to  enter  into  their  sphit  and  reproduce 
with  life  and  soul,  the  beautiful  forms  of  which 
they  are  capable,  we  shall  have  fully  attained 
the  object  of  these  remarks. 


Empress  Galla  Plariilia,  of  a  date  as  oarh-  as 
the  fiftli  centui-)-,  was  rightly  considered  ))y  Mi-. 
Cole  and  Colonel  Scott  specially  worthy  of  re- 
production.     Accordingly,    a    commission  was 
given  to  Salviati  and  Co.,  who  arc  ciitmsted  by 
tlie  Italian    Government  with  the  restoration  of 
the  nidsaics  in  S.  Mark's,  to  make  a  eopy  of  the 
original  ;^  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  more 
than  ordinary  pains  were  taken  to  secure  accuraev. 
It  so  happens  that  in  Ravenna  resides  a  trusty 
niosaieist,  trained  at  the  Papal  mosaic  establish- 
ment m  Rome,  and  of   late  years  employed  hy 
the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to"  guard 
and  to  keep  in  repair  the  much  dilapidated  mosaics 
of  Ravenna.    This  man  was  engaged  to  execute 
for  om-  Government  the  copy  now  in  London,  and 
the  way  in  whieli  he  went  to  work  was  as  follows. 
He  made  on  the  face  of  the  original  a  coloured 
tracing,  which  is  now  in  our  possession.  This 
sketch,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  working  draw- 
ing, was  executed  not  only  to  secure  tmth  in 
general  outline,  but  minute  literalncss  in  detail  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  cast  as  well  as  a  sketch,  for  the 
indentations  on  its  surface  indicate  the  numlicr, 
size,  and  disposition  of  the  tesserre  or  cubes  (,f 
which  the  mosaic  is  constructed.    In  Italy  r-e  were 
told  that  Mr.  Cole  rightly  deemed  such  details 
essential  to  the  value  of  the  historic  series  which 
the  public  may  still  hope  some  da}-  to  see  com- 
plete.   The  mosaicist,  in  obedience  to  his  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  step  by  step  with  caution  ;  Irving 
on  the  spot,  he  was  able  once  a  day,  or  oftcner, 
to  correct  his  copy  by  a  visit  to  the  original,  and, 
moreover,    Salviati's  director   made  a  jonrney 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna  in  order  to  vei-if  y  the 
replica  ere  it  was  sent  to  London.      Why  the 
result  has  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  authorities 
at  Kensington  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  save  on 
the  supposition  that  they  expected  a  mosaic  of 
the  fifth  century  to  be  as  smooth,  clean,  and  pretty 
as  the  ceramic  works  which  the  Department  pro- 
duces and  puts  up  now  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  making  of  this  copy  has  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  original.     The  Italian  Government,  on 
hearing  that  |England  possessed  the  only  existing 
facsimile  of  an  invaluable  work,  which  might  any 
moment  fall  down  from  the  wall  and  be  destroyed", 
were  moved  with  so  much  envy  that  they  actually 
scraped  together  a  little  money  to  secure  its  better 
safety.    A  few  weeks  since  w-e  saw  a  man  and  a 
boy  on  scaffolding  busy  on  renovations,  which  a 
photograph  in  our  possession  shows  are  under- 
taken scarcely  in  time,  for  parts  of  the  mosaic 
are,  in  fact,  not  mosaic,  but  patches  of  paint  to 
disguise  dilapidations.    And  we  are  sorry  to  add 
that  this  pernicious  practice  of  rubliing  in  colour 
with  a  brush  has  been  fatal  to  other  mosaics  in 
Ravenna  and  Venice." 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MOSAICS. 
rpUE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :— "  The  plan 
-L  proposed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  the  historic  illustration  of  the  art  of 
mosaics  has  had  an  unfortunate  commencement 
Thj  facsimile  copy  from  '  The  Pigure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  seated  amongst  his  Flock,'  which 
has  reached  South  Kensington  from  Ravenna, 
the  authorities  of  the  Museum  decline  to  exhibit' 
on  the  plea  that  the  replica  is  badly  executed! 
This  famous  mosaic,  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 


THE  ACCIDENT  AT  ABBEY  MILLS 
PUMPING  STATION. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Poplar  District 
Board  of  Works,  the  surveyor  reported 
the  damage  done  to  the  neighbourhood  owin^  to 
the  bursting  of  the  air-chamber  at  Abbey  Mills 
pumping  station,  referred  to  in  our  last.  Mr. 
Sadler,  a  member  of  the  District  Board,  contended 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  made  a  most 
glaring  mistake  in  providing  a  single  air-chamber 
at  the  pumping  station  for  the  eight  engine? 
which  had  been  erected  there.  There  should 
have  been  at  least  two  air-chambers.  The 
kitchens,  gardens,  and  the  lower  parts  cf  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  have  been  flooded  with 
putrescent  and  offensive  sewage  matter,  -which  on 
subsiding  leaves  a  deposit  which  would  be  most 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
snnimer  weather.  i\Ir.  E.  R.  Cook,  representa- 
tive of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  denied^that  that 
body  was  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and'said  that 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  works 
met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  first  engineers 
of  the  day.  However,  a  large  cast-iron  plate 
had  been  construe  ed,  and  would  be  fixed  in  a 
day  or  two  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable  two 
of  the  permanent  engines  to  be  got  to  work  at 
once.  With  reference  to  the  future,  he  thought 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  -n-ith  the  experience  they 
had  had,  would  not  again  trust  their  eggs  to  one 
basket,  but  would  most  probably  make  another 
outlet  and  divide  the  engine  power  between  the 
two,  giving  four  engines  and  one  air-chamber  -to 
each. 


Proposed  New  Park  for  Marylebone. 
—  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  park  for  the 
borough  of  Maiylebone.  The  site  is  at  Hamp- 
stead,  and  an  inhabitant,  Mr.  David  Tildcsley, 
has  offered  to  contribute  Ji  1,000  towards  the  cost. 


January  7,  1870. 
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LIME-BURNING. 

IN  a  I'onner  article  T  cndcavonvcd  toexy.lain 
tlie  nature  and  niamifacturo  of  lias-lime, 
and  although  I  specially  stated  that  my  ann 
was  not  to  describe  lime-kilns,  I  have  been 
taken  to  task  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Building  News  for  not  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  an  invention  of  which  he  is 
the  joint  patentee.  My  non-mention  of  the 
Hoffmann  kiln  did  not  arise  from  ignorance, 
for  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  advantages 
which  it  possesses,  but  even  if  it  had  been  used 
for  burning  lias  (which  up  to  the  present  time 
I  believe  not  to  be  the  case),  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  treated  of  it  m  those 
remarks  whicli  Avere  directed  to  the  material 
and  not  to  the  manufacturing  appliances. 
My  intention  was  to  have  explained  the  chief 
feature  of  this  invention  under  the  head  of 
lime-burning,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wedekmd 
1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  dift'erence 
between  tunnel-burning  and  flare-burning, 
and  before  commencing  any  reference  to 
special  forms  of  kiln,  I  may  still  further  _  sub- 
divide the  methods  of  calcination  by  distin- 
guishing between  what  I  may  call  the  vertical 
and  the  horizontal  systems.  The  vertical 
system  of  calcination,  which  may  be  carried 
out  either  as  a  flare  or  a  tunnel  process, 
consists  in  exposing  a  column  of  chalk  to 
the  action  of  a  vertical  flame  and  updraught. 
Including  as  it  does,  therefore,  all  the  old- 
fashioned  kilns  in  the  country,  this  may  be 
called  the  old  plan  of  burning.  On  the_  hori- 
zontal system  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the 
new  plan,  the  flame  and  draught  are  conducted 
in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the  material 
to  be  calcined.  This  plan  also  may  by  special 
appliances  be  carried  out  in  kilns  either  on 
the  flare  or  tunnel  principle,  or  on  a  combina- 
tion of  both  of  these  methods. 

Limekilns  themselves  may  likewise  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  continuous  or  draw- 
kilns  and  intermittent  kilns.  Draw-kilns  are 
those  which  after  being  once  started  are  kept 
continuously  at  work  by  drawing  out  the  lime 
when  properly  burnt  by  means  of  draw-holes  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  ;  the  chalk  and  fuel  in 
the  case  of  tunnel-draw-kilns  being  introduced 
through  apertures  in  the  upper  part.  Or,  in 
some  more  recent  forms  of  draw-kilns  on  the 
flare  principle,  fires  burning  in  the  walls  of  the 
kiln  are  made  to  operate  upon  a  constantly 
descending  column  of  chalk  added  to  at  the 
^  top  and  removed  when  burnt  from  the  bottom. 
Intermittent  kilns  are  those  which  after  being 
filled  and  burnt  either  as  tunnel  or  flare  kilns 
are  allowed  to  cool  in  order  that  the  lime  may 
be  removed  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced. 
Intermediate  between  these  two  classes  come 
certain  forms  such  as  Hoffmann's  kiln,  which 
maybe  characterised  as  a  compound  inter- 
mittent kiln,  and  others  which  will  be  noriced 
in  due  course. 

In  investigating  the  relative  merits  of  these 
systems  the  points  to  be  considered  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :— 1.  The  quantity  of 
lime  acted  upon  at  once.  2.  The  mode  of 
emptying  and  filling  the  kiln.  3.  The  quan- 
tity of  fuel  employed  for  a  given  produce^  of 
lime.  4.  The  wear  and  tear  upon  the  kiln. 
5.  The  quality  of  the  lime  ;  and,  G.  The 
facilities  of  working.  Many  of  these  items 
are  of  course  dependent  one  upon  another,  and 
it  will  not  in  all  cases  be  possible  for  me  to 
consider  them  aeriatim. 

The  kilns  in  use  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  tunnel-lime  may  be 
arranged  under  two  heads,  namely,  those  open 
at  the  top  and  those  that  are  covered  in  with 
a  dome  or  cone.  Open  kilns  conical  or  cup- 
shaped  in  section  and  provided  with  an  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  for  the  removal  of  the  lime, 
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bein"-  by  far  the  most  common  form,  and  in 
sucirkilns  as  these  we  get  the  minimum  result 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  If  we  consider 
these  kilns  under  the  various  heads  wc  have 
arranged  for  our  analysis  we  find  that  lust ly 
—The  quantity  of  clialk  exposed  at  once  to 
the  action  of  tlie  lire  is  never  more  than  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  depili  by  whatever  may 
be  the  area  of  the  kiln.  In  draw-kilns  of  this 
form  when  placed  against  the  side  of  a  hill 
we  get  probably  the  most  favourable  conditions 
for  supplying,  loading,  and  emptying  the  mate- 
rials, as  the  chalk  is  wheeled  in  upon  the  level 
at  the  top  and  descends  by  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  lime  to  the  lowest  level,  when  it  is 
carted  away.  The  filling  consists  m  simjily 
pitching  in  basketfuls  of  chalk  together  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  fuel,  and  as  the  top  is 
uncovered  the  workman  can  dispose  them  m 
exactly  those  positions  where  they  are  re- 
quired. The  emptying  or  drawing  of  the  kiln 
is  effected  by  merely  opening  a  trap  m  the 
bottom,  when  the  lime  "  runs"  or  falls  mechani- 
cally into  the  caits  or  other  vehicles  for  its  re- 
moval. By  covering  in  the  top  we  at  once 
effect  a  saving  in  fuel  by  keeping  in  the  heat, 
but  we  do  away  with  the  facilities  for  evenly 
distributing  that  fuel  among  the  materials  to 
be  calcined.  The  cone  enables  us  to  obtain 
a  greater  depth  of  chalk  under  operation  at 
one  time,  by  increasing  the  up-draught,  but  it 
involves  certain  evils  which  I  shall  refer  to 
further  on.  The  fuel  consumed  in  such  kilns 
as  I  have  been  describing  varies,  of  course, 
greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  chalk  or  lime- 
stone, but  it  may  be  assumed  to  average  30  per 
cent,  by  measure,  of  the  raw  stone.  In  this  very 
simple  form  of  kiln,  especially  when  it  is  used  as 
a  draw-kiln,  we  have  probably  the  least  amount 
of  wear  and  tear,  but  when  employed  on  ihs 
intermittent  system  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  is  very  fatal  to  the  linings, 
which  are  generally  of  fire-brick,  and  become 
speedily  cracked  and  drawn  in  at  that  part 
where  the  maximum  heat  is  obtained,  namely, 
within  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  usual 
surface  of  the  chalk.  The  quality  of  the  re- 
sultant lime  in  this  kind  of  kiln  is  open  to  the 
objections  I  pointed  out  in  my  former  article, 
but  although  the  colour  is  indifferent  and  the 
use  of  the  chalk  in  comparatively  small  lumps 
is  involved,  the  lime  is  generally  very  evenly 
burnt.  Perhaps  in  the  last  particular,  namely, 
in  tlie  simplicity  of  the  operation  of  lime-burn- 
ing, this  kind  of  kiln  takes  the  highest  rank. 
On  the  continuous  system  any  workman  can 
fill  in  three  baskets  of  chalk  to  one  of  coal  and 
draw  out  so  many  bushels  per  diem,  and  skilled 
labour  is  entirely  avoided.  When  burnt  in- 
termittently the  plan  of  arranging  the 
alternate  strata  of  coal  and  chalk  is  so  simple 
that  the  burners  cannot  get  wrong,  and  the 
kiln  burns  itself  off  without  any  attention 
whatever.  I  may  therefore  briefly  sum  up  the 
advantages  and  evils  of  the  old  plan  of  tunnel- 
burning  on  the  vertical  system  as  follows  :— 
Advantages— great  simplicity  in  the  operations 
of  burning,  filling,  and  emptying,  and  little 
wear  and  tear  of  kilns.  Evils— waste  of  fuel, 
small  quantity  of  chalk  operated  upon  at  one 
rime,  and  impure  and  discoloured  lime. 

I  now  pass  on  to  tunnel-kilns  in  which  the 
chalk  is  burnt  on  the  horizontal  system  which 
I  have  called  the  new  plan.  I  may  take  by  way 
of  example  the  form  of  kiln  patented  by  Hoff- 
mann for  effecting  this  object,  as,  although 
several  patents  have  been  secured,  Hoffmann's 
kiln  is  the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  proved 
successful.  To  comprehend  aright  the  action 
of  this  invention  in  its  simplest  form,  I  must 
refer  to  the  accompanying  diagram.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  general  plan  of  the  kiln  is  circular 
or  annular  with  a  central  chimney-shaft  «, 
suiTounded  by  a  smoke-chamber  h.  The  kiln 
may  be  divided  into  twelve  or  more  segments 
by  "movable  partitions  or  shields  formed  of 
wrought-iron  plates  as  shown  at  c,  and  at  the 
floor  level  of  each  of  these  compartments  a  flue 
as  seen  at  c  is  taken  into  tlie  central  smoke- 
chamber  h.  Each  of  these  flues  may  be  opened 
to  any  extent  or  entirely  closed  by  means  of  a 
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conical  plug-shaped  damper  situated  over  the 
aperture  of  the  flue  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke- 
cliamber  h.  The  form  of  the  kiln  is  a  con- 
tinuous, low,  waggon-vaulted  passage  having 
projecting  piers  to  receive  the  wrought-iron 
divisions  whicli  form  the  compartments.  This 
kind  of  kiln  of  course  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lofty  chimney  to  establish  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  draught.    This  general  de- 


scription will  I  trust,together  with  the  diagram, 
be  sufficient  for  a  comprehension  of  the  mode 
of  working.  In  the  diagram  the  compartments 
7  and  8  are  represented  as  under  full  fire  :  No. 
1  is  being  filled  and  No.  2  emptied  ;  Nos._  3, 
4,  and  5,  are  cooling  down  previous  to  being 
drawn  ;  and  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are  being 
dried  and  gradually  warmed  by  the  waste 
heat  carried  forward  from  the  compart- 
ments undergoing  full  firing.  The  atmos- 
pheric air  needed  to  support  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  passes  in  at  d  No.  2,  and  from  thence 
through  the  compartments  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
while  it  assists  in  cooling  them  down,  it  takes 
up  a  great  portion  of  their  heat.  By  the  time, 
therefore,  that  this  air  reaches  the  part  where 
the  burning  is  taking  place  it  must  doubtless 
have  acquired  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
thus  be  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  com- 
bining with  the  gases  from  the  coal.  The  fuel 
for  this  kind  of  kiln  should  be  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  msy  consist  of  small  coal, 
breeze,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials  with 
sawdust  or  dried  tan.  It  is  introduced  by  means 
of  numerous  small  apertures  through  the  crown 
of  the  vault,  and  falls  into  vertical  fireplaces 
formed  in  the  chalk  or  material  to  be  calcined. 
As  will  at  once  be  seen,  if  I  have  succeeded  m 
explaining  the  action  of  the  kiln,  we  have  here 
a  plan  of  burning  far  superior  in  all  respects 
to  the  old  method,  and  one  which  can  only  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation. 

I  will  now  analyse  its  working  under  the 
different  heads  I  have  selected  for  this  purpose. 
The  amount  of  the  chalk  which  is  subjected  at 
one  time  in  the  Hoffmann  kiln  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fires  is  very  great  and  approaches 
the  maximum  quantity  possible.  For  m  my 
diagram,  if  the  fires  in  the  7th  and  8th  compart- 
ments are  in  full  work,  the  heat  from  theni  is 
acting  upon  all  the  chalk  between  this  point 
and  the  end  of  the  12th  compartment,  where 
the  products  of  combustion  quit  the  kiln  by 
means  of  the  flue  e.  Thus,  on  examining  the 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  kiln,  which  is 
easily  done  by  removing  the  covers  ot  the 
f  eedholes,  we  should  probably  find  the  chalk  in 
compartments  9  and  10  at  a  dull  red  heat  and 
cherry  red  respectively,  although  no  fuel  had 
been  introduced,  and  before  reaching  the  Hue 
e  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  would  have 
become  exhausted.  No  heat  is  thus  lost, 
either  in  the  cnolintc  process  or  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  s,;..l;  -ug  process,  and  we  must  there- 
fore give  Hotfmann's  patent  the  pi-e-ermnence 
in  this  respect.  We  have  next  to  con  s<1er  the 
method  of  filling  and  emptying,  and  here  the 
patent  kiln  presents  several  ditficiilties.  1  have 
mentioned  that  the  fuel  is  suj .]  iIi.mI  througliopen- 
ingsin  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  falls  into  fireplaces 
formed  in  the  material.  These  firepilaces  are 
simply  circular  shafts  about  12in.  m  diameter, 
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and  require  to  be  carefully  disposed  under  tlie 
feed-holes.    Further,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
draught  through  so  large  a  quantity  of  stone, 
flues  are  required  in  the  material.    These  flues 
are  built  up  and  arched  over  in  rubble  chalk- 
work  ;  they  must  be  carefully  put  together,  or 
they  may  collapse  in  the  firing  and  greatly 
interfere  with  the  draught.    It  requires,  there- 
fore, skilled  labour  to  attend  to  these  various 
details,  and  none  but  a  good  workman  can 
pack  the  arched  vault  quite  closely,  to  do  which, 
he  has  to  throw  up  the  latter  portion  of  the  chalk 
several  feet  above  his  head  ;  when  the  com- 
partment is  filled,  the  door  has  to  be  bricked- 
up  and  plastered  over  with  clay.  The  drawing 
cannot,  of  course,  be  commenced"  until  the  lime  is 
sufficiently  cool  for  one  to  enter  the  kiln,  but  at 
the  best,  this  is  very  warm  work.  From  the  con- 
fined space  in  which  the  material  is  enclosed, 
and  the  great  draught,  and  consequently  fierce 
heat  which  is  occasioned  if  the  damper  is  not 
properly  attended  to,  the  lime  sometimes  gets 
so_  clinkered  together  that  it  has  to  be  cut  out 
with  crow-bars,  but  this  ought  never  to  occur 
in  a  kiln  which  has  been  properly  managed. 
The  _  fuel  being  kept  away  fi-om  the  largei- 
portion  of  the  material  to  be  calcined,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lime,  if  carefully  picked, 
might  pass  for  flare  lime,  but  the  process,  as 
at  present  carried  out,  cannot  be  proj)erly  called 
flare -burning.  I  understand  that  tire-clay  retorts 
have  been  specified  to  keep  the  fires  quite  apart 
from  the  contents  of  the  kiln,  but  I  cannot 
believe  this  would  be  found  to  succeed.  The 
(piantity  of  fuel  used  is  very  small,  and  the 
saving  has  been  stated  to  be  fully  50  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  coal  burned  on  the  old  plan, 
and  small  coal  and  slack  being  substituted  for 
good  round  coal,  still  further  reduces  the  cost. 

A  point  which  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention  in  lime-burning,  appears  to  me  to 
interfere  more  or  less  with  the  proper  action 
of  the  fires  in  these  kilns.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  given  off  both  by  the  lime  and  the  fuel  is 
all  carried  forward  through  the  more  advanced 
fires,  and  sometimes  so  checks  the  combus- 
tion, that  they  can  only  be  kept  alive  by 
means  of  a  powerful  draught.  Anotlier  matter 
which  is  a  serious  evil  in  this  plan  of  burning, 
is  that  the  steam  driven  off  by  the  heat  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  kiln  is  again  deposited  in  a 
condensed  form  at  the  very  place  where  the 
stone  is  undergoing  the  drying  process,  previous 
to  being  burned,  and  in  brick-kilns,  this  point 
often  occasions  much  difficulty.  But  even 
with  these  objections,  which  have  been  partly 
provided  against  in  a  much  more  complicated 
kiln  recently  patented,  the  saving  in  fuel  is 
very  great.  In  treating  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  kiln,  we  can  readily  see  that,  although  in 
one  respect  a  continuous  kiln,  IToHViiamrs 
patent  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  iiih-i-- 
mitfent  kiln,  namely,  the  liability  tu  (huiiage 
by  alternate  ex])ansion  and  contVaction,  and 
being  of  an  annular  form,  tlie  expansion  takes 
plaee  in  a  specially  destructive  way,  occasion- 
in:';  Clacks  in  (he  outer  wall,  and  great  strain 
u]M,n  Uie  ai-ched  roof.  In  point  of  durability, 
it  caiiiiut  take  a  very  high  rank,  and  its  cost  in 
the  first  instance  is  proportionately  very  great. 

The  lime  in  a  well-managed  kiln  is  very 
uniform  and  good,  but  I  am  told  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  into  the  way  of  working 
the  fires  and  flues,  to  ensure  this  result,  and  that 
in  some  places  much  core  is  always  mixed  with 
the  lime,  but  we  must  judge  the  invention  by 
its  success  only.  Under  the  last  head,  namely, 
the  facilities  of  working,  I  need  not  say  much' 

in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  stated  

skilled  labour  is  required  in  the  tilling,  and 
most  careful  and  constant  attention  i^n  the 
firing.  The  fuel  is  fed  in  in  such  very  small 
quantities,  that  the  stoking  of  the  fires  may  be 
said  to  be  perpetual,  and  the  heavy  dampers 
and  iron  partitions  entail  considerable  trouble. 
In  fact,  the  kiln  needs  quite  an  army  of  men 
to  manage  it,  and  even  if  there  is  in  its 
vicinity  a  steady  and  uniform  demand  for  lime 
all  the  year  round,  it  can  only  be  employed  by 
manufacturers  in  a  very  large  wav  of  business. 
Kolwithstanding  these  objections,  it  is  doubt- 


less, out  and  out,  the  best  lime-kiln  now  in  use, 
and  for  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  produces 
more  lime  of  good  quality  than  any  patent 
process  at  work  in  this  country.  My  account 
of  Hoffmann's  jiatent  has  occupied  so  much  of 
my  sjjace,  that  I  must  reserve  my  remarks  on 
flare-kilns  for  another  article. 

Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 


TODDINGTON  CHURCH. 

THE  Church  we  illustrate  this  week  is  being 
erected  in  place  of  an  old  but  almost 
wholly  modernised  church  in  Toddington-park, 
b  etween  Cheltenham  and  Evesham.  It  is  being 
built  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord  Sudeley.  In  plan 
the  church  consists  of  a  nave  66ft.  x  23ft. ;  chan- 
cel, 40ft.  X  20ft. . Sin. ;  south  chapel,  15ft.  x  21ft.; 
north  chapsl,  5ft.  x  25ft.  Vestry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chance],  and  a  tower  and  spire  22ft.  square, 
and  south  porch.  The  north  chapel  is  erected  to 
receive  a  very  large  monument  with  recumbent 
effigies  of  the  first  (Baron  Sudeley  and  his  wife, 
erected  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Longh,  as  weff 
as  other  monuments  of  the  family.  This  chnpel 
is  groined  with  a  stone  vault  of  two  bays,  the 
chancel  with  one  of  three  bays,  aud  the"  south 
chapel  and  tower  are  also  groined.  The  nave 
is_  to  have  a  rich  oats  roof.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  wrought  stone  inside  as  well  as  out,  and  are 
of  unusual  thickness,  so  as  to  admit  of  fine  depth 
of  mouldings  everywhere.  Most  of  the  walls  are 
arcaded  internally,  and  a  sparing  one  is  made  in- 
side of  polished  lias  shafts.  Very  great  pains  are 
being  taken  with  the  mouldings  throughout  the 
building.  There  will  be  but  little  carving,  hut 
the  mouldings  are  unusually  lich  and  varied. 
The  whole  of  the  ^vork  is  being  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Price,  Lord  Sudeley's  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
contractor.  The  designs  are  all  made  by  Mr. 
George  Edmund  Street,  4.R.A.,  of  14,  Cavendish- 
place,  Cavendish-square. 


.  THE    NEW    STATE    CAPITOL  AT 
ALBANY,  N.Y. 

THE  site  of  this  buildisg,  of  which  we  give  a 
double  page  illustration,  is  very  commanding, 
being  about  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  has  an  area  of  ten  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  State-street,  and  on  the  north  by 
Washington-avenue,  100  feet  in  width.  The  land 
falling  off  rapidly  to  the  north,  south,  and  east, 
this  building,  with  its  high  walls,  still  higher 
pavilions,  turrets,  and  towers,  will  appear  to  great 
advantage.  In  the  exterior  composition  of  the 
design  there  is  a  general  adherence  to  tbo  style  of 
the  pavilions  of  the  new  louvre  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  and  the  elegant  hall  or  Maison  de 
Commerce  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 
Without  servile  imitation  of  any  particular 
example,  the  architects  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce a  composition  in  the  bold  and  effective  spirit 
which  marks  these  most  admired  specimens  of 
modern  civil  architecture. 

The  terrace  which  forms  the  grand  appro.ich  to 
the  east  or  ijrincipal  front,  will  form  an  item  of 
striking  architectural  detail,  nowhere  we  believe  as 
yet  attempted  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  at  lea.st 
la  America. 

The  exterior  is  290  feet  long  north  and  south, 
and  390  feet  east  andwe^t.  The  floor  immediately 
above  the  fevel  ot  the  plateau  of  the  terrace  will 
be  entered  through  the  pnrticns  on  Washington- 
avenue  and  State-street,  and  through  the  carriage 
entrance  under  the  portico  of  the  east  front. 
The  first  or  main  entrance  floor  will  be  reached 
by  a  bold  flight  of  steps  on  the  east  front  leading 
to  the  Loggia  or  Ha'l  of  entrance  occupying  an 
area  of  60  feet  by  74  feet,  and  25  feet  in  height. 
Communicating  directly  with  this  hall  are  two 
grand  staircases  which  form  the  principal  meiins 
of  communication  with  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant floor.  On  the  left  of  this  hafl  are  a  suite 
of  rooms  for  the  u-e  of  the  Governor  and  his 
secretaries  and  military  staff.  Oa  the  right  are 
rooms  for  the  Secretary  of  S'ate  and  Attorney- 
General,  with  corridor  leading  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

On  the  second  or  principal  floor  will  be  placed 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  Chambers,  and  the 
State  Library,  all  of  which  (in  elevation)  will 
occupy  two  stoiies,  making  48  feet  of  height. 
Rooms  for  the  committees  and  other  purposes  will 
also  be  placed  upon  this  floor.  The  Senate 
Chamber  will  be  75  feet  by  55  feet  on  the  floor, 
with  a  gallery  on  three  si(les  of  20  feet  in  width. 
The  Assembly  Chamber  will  be  92  feet  by  75 
feet;  on  the  floor,  surronnded  by  a  similar  gallery, 
which  in  both  Chambers   largely  increases  tlie 


areas  of  the  upper  portion.  The  Library  will 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  east  front  of  these  two 
.stories,  and  will  be  283  feet  long  and  54  feet 
wide.  This  will  be  the  most  attractive  room  in 
the  building,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Its  large 
area  and  lofty  proportions,  its  views  toward  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  overlooking  the  cit}',  and 
bringing  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  and  its 
western  slope  for  miles  in  each  direction,  will 
make  it  a  favourite  place  of  resort  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  main  tower  is  66  feet  square,  and  about 
320  feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
will  be  an  open  court  of  137  feet  by  92  feet.  This 
court  will  be  a  grand  and  attractive  feature, 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exterior 
fronts,  and  will  no  doubt  ultimately  have  its 
fountains,  and  be  .surrounded  with  statuaiy.  The 
plans  of  the  foundations  have  been  prepared  with 
great  care.  The  entire  structure  will  weigh 
150,000  tons;  but  the  great  inequalities  in  the 
heights  of  the  various  walls,  and  the  distribution 
'>f  the  enormously  heavy  fire-proof  floors,  and 
roofs  sometimes  laden  with  deep  snows,  firing 
very  unequal  weights  upon  the  parts  of  the 
foundation  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  without 
this  great  care  they  would  settle  unequally,  and 
crack  the  walls,  as  is  so  frequently  seen  in 
modern  private,  and  even  in  many  of  our  public 
buildings.  The  stone  foundation  of  the  walls 
commences  on  concrete,  and  is  made  of  large 
blocks  of  close-cut  limestone  of  from  two  to  six 
tons  weight,  laid  in  regular  courses,  the  first  one 
of  nearly  the  width  of  the  concrete,  and  each  suc- 
cessive one  narrowed  by  offsets,  until  the  wall  is 
contracted  to  the  width  necessary  to  support  the 
superstructure,  arranged  so  that  "they  will  afford 
an  equal  bearing  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  walls  and  the  weights 
which  they  are  to  sustain.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  very  rapid  progress.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  erection  of  this 
building  are  Messrs.  Hamilton  Harris,  John  V. 
L.  Pruyn,  O.  B.  Latham,  James  S.  Thayer, 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  William  A.  Rice,  James 
Terwilleger,  and  John  T.  Hudson.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Laver,  of  Albany,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  McAlpine  is  the  engineer. 
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1869.  Age. 

Jan.  —  Goodall,  E.,  Artist  Engraver  ...  76 

„      3  Nystrom,  A.,  Swedish  Architect  75 

„      5  Smith,  Geo.,  Architect    86 

„     10  Huet,  P.,  French  Artist    65 

„    15  Ellis,  Sir  H.,  Antiquarian    91 

,,    18  Ashpitel,  A.,  Architect    62 

,,    26  Newton,    Sir  W.  Miniature 

Painter  to  the  Queen    84 

Feb.  13  Martineau,  R.,  Painter    43 

„     18  Webb,  Rev.  J.,  Antiquarian  ...  93 

Mar.    5  Tennent,  Sir  J.  E.,    65 

,,     9  Boileau,  Sir  J.P.  Arcbteologist...  74 
May 24  Worssam,    S.,    Inventor  and 

Maker  of  Sawing  Machinery  — 

„  30  Jewitt,  O.,  Artist  Engraver  ...  69 
June  10  Hurlstone,  P.  1'.,  Painter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  British 

Architects    68 

„    15  Hesse,  N.  A.,  French  Artist  ...  74 

„  28  Todd,Rev.Dr.J.H., Archajologist  64 

July  • —  Richardson,  E.,  Sculptor   57 

„    13  Farthing,  W.,  Curator  of  Archi- 
tectural   Exhibition    — 

„   29  Jukes,  J.  B.,  Prof.  Geologist   58 

Aug.  1  Crawford,  W.,  Painter    44 

„    —  Warner,  Chas.  (senior  partner  of 
the  well-known   firm  of  J. 

Warner  and  Sons)    — 

,,     2  Roebling,  J.,  American  Engineer  53 

„    18  Hotchkiss,  American  Artist   35 

,,    26  Leys,  Baron,  Belgian  Artist   54 

„    30  Lamb,  E.  B.,  Architect    63 

Sep.  26  Foggo,  Geo.,  Painter    76 

Oct.  24  Hebert,  Pierre,  French  Painter  65 

„    28  Bruce,  J.  Archa?ologist    67 

„    —  Borel,   M.,    Chief  Engineer  of 

Works  of  Suez  Canal    48 

Nov. —  Hinde,  J.  H.,  Arcbseologist    64 

„    30  Challoner,  C,  Liverpool,  Timber 

Merchant   79 

Dec. —  Good,  H.,  French  Architect   88 

„    ■—  The    Oberbaurath  Langhaus, 

German  Architect    89 

,,    15  Tenerani,  Roman  Sculptor    81 

,1   —  Lead,  Leonard,  Artist  in  Pottery  82 

—  Launitz,  German  Sculptor    74 

„    —  Creswick,  T.,  Artist    68 
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TFIREE    CISTERCIAN     ABBEYS  OF 
YORKSFIIRE. 

YORKSHIRE  abounded  in  minsters  of  the 
great  Cistercian  order.  Its  rich  meadows 
and  secluded  valleys,  sheltered  by  wooded 
hill-!,  and  watered  by  clear  streams,  offered 
homes  to  tlie  recluse  and  farmer  monks  of  an 
order  which  loved  secluded  sites.  Among  the 
most  lovely  of  English  abbeys  may  be  men- 
tioned Rievanlx  and  Fountains  (two  of  the 
grandest  yet  surviving,  even  in  ruin),  wliilst 
Kirkstall,  Byland,  and  Roche  still  present 
many  features  of  the  highest  interest,  and  the 
more  scanty  remains  of  Sallay  and  Jorvaulx 
are  picturesque  in  decay. 

There  are  some  very  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties in  the  two  former  buildings ;  both 
require  little  more  than  a  roof  to  enable  the 
renewal  of  holy  offices  within  their  deserted 
walls.  Rievaulx,  in  its  magnificent  choir, 
presents  the  rare,  perliaps  the  unique,  feature 
of  a  vast  triforium,  and  luige  flying  buttresses 
which  beyond  a  doubt  enclosed  lateral  chapels. 


as  in  continental  examples  ;  its  axis  also 
deflc^cts  from  the  English  system  of  orienta- 
tion. Both  in  heiglit,  and  features  it  bears  the 
impress  of  its  original  builders  from  France. 

Fountains  offers  also  the  fragment  of  a 
galilee  at  the  west  end,  narrow  as  a  Byzantine 
narthex,  like  one  at  Byland  formerly  ;  a  superb 
eastern  transept  which,  contained  nine  altars  ; 
and  a  tower  attached  to  the  north  wing  of  the 
great  transept.  Kirkstall,  a  daughter  of 
Foimtains,  shows  how  its  choir  was  arranged 
before  its  reconstruction.  Abbey  Dore  like- 
wise had  an  eastern  range  of  five  chapels  ; 
Byland  ended  in  a  beautiful  arcade  of  five 
arches  opening  into  the  easternmost  bay  or 
processional  path ;  Croxden  gloried  in  a 
coronal  of  five  pol3'gonal  clLijiels  ;  and 
Beaulieu,  built  on  the  model  of  Pontigny, 
terminated  in  a  superb  apse  and  processional 
path  ;  but  all  these  trespassed  on  the  normal 
type  of  the  Cistercian  minster.  Furness  also 
had  a  western  tower,  and  Abbey  Dore  pos- 
sesses a  tower  attached  to  the  south  wmg  of 
the  transept. 


But  the  ideal  of  a  Cistercian  church  em- 
lu'aced  a  long  nave,  a  dwarf  aisleless  choir 
a  low  central  tower,  and  a  transept_  divided 
into  two  or  three  chapels  in  each  wmg.  in 
many  cases  the  choir  screen  was  erected 
athwart  the  nave,  three  bays  from  the  cross- 
in-  at  Kirkstall,  Jorevalle,  and  Netley,  and 
orfginally  at  Fountains,  although  it  was  subse- 
quently placed  at  a  space  of  only  one  bay 
distant  from  the  crossing.  There  was  no 
eastern  Lady  Chapel,  as  all  minsters  of  the 
order  were  dedicated  to  S.  Mary. 

The  conventual  buildings  were  usuaily_  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  tlie  exceptions 
being  at  Tintern,  Ford,  Buildwas,  Dore  Mel- 
rose &c.  The  refectory  ordinarily  stood  north 
and  south,  as  at  Beaulieu,  Fountains,  Rievaulx, 
Jorevalle,  Ford,  Kirkstall,  Croxden,  Tmtern, 
Netley  and  Byland.  Circumstances  of  site 
probably  determined  the  exceptional  position 
of  east  and  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  there  was  usually  an  enormous  range 
of  building  consisting  of  a  cloister  m  two 
alleys  and  a  lay  brother's  dormitory  and  guest- 
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house,  in  one  line  above  it.  At  Fountains  it 
was  called  the  New  Cloister,  and  no  doubt  was 
indispensable  in  winter,  as  the  Cistercian 
cloister  garth  was  enclosed  with  only  a  pentice 
roof  carried  on  timber  posts.  Occasionally 
a  large  yard  or  slj^pe  intervened  between  this 
range  and  the  cloister  wall,  as  at  Buildwas, 
Beaulieu,  and  Dore,  indicating  its  destina- 


tion as  a  guesthouse ;  whilst'at  Fountains 
external  stairs  erected  over  the  porter's  lodge 
enabled  guests  to  arrive  without  disturbing 
the  monastic  order,  and  a  passage,  as  at 
Netley,  Ceaulieu,  and  Jorvaulx,  communi- 
cated with  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 

The  refectory  was  not  xinfrequen  tly  sub- 
divided by  ranges  of  pillars.  There  were 
three  alleys  at  Rievaulx  and  two  at  Fountains, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  dormitories  were 
often  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
gong  usually  runs  eastward  of  the  dormitory. 
The  kitchen  is  generally  on  the  east  side  of 
the  refectory,  and  the  butteries  are'placed  on 
the  west  of  it. 

_  The  ahhufs  house  was  usually  on  the  east 
side  of  the  dormitory,  consisting  of  a  great 
hall  and  chapel,  kitchen,  and  domestic  ad- 
juncts, and  may  be  traced  at  Jorvaulx, 
Fountains,  and  Buildwas. 

At  Kirkstall  there  was  a  forensic  parlour, 
like  atresaunt,  or  slype,  which  corresponded  to 
similar  chambers  or  allevs  at  Worcester 
(Benedictine)  and  Kirkham  (Austin  Canons), 
for  communication  with  tradespeople,  servants, 
and  guests.  At  S.  Gall,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  was  called  also  the  vestibule. 

The  choir  was  originally  but  of  one  span,  as 
at  Furness,  Ford,  Boyle,  Melrose,  Kirkstall, 
Buildwas,  Valle  Crucis,  and  Roche,  or  was  of 
two  bays  as  at  Merevale,  or  three  bavs,  as  at 
Jorvaulx,  Byland  and  Tintern,  or  of  four  bays, 
as  at  Netley  and  Waverley  ;  but  this  gradual 
elongation  yields  in  size  to  the  eastern  ends  of 
Croxden  and  Beaulieu,  the  five  bays  and 
nine  altars  of  Fountains,  and  the  three  bays 
and  double  processional  path  of  Dore,  the 
seven  baj's  of  Rievaulx,  or  the  nine  bays  of 
Sallay. 

The  chapter  house  was  divided  into  alleys, 
two  at  Kirkstall  and  three  at  Beaulieu,  Sallay, 
Netley,  Croxden,  Tintern,  Fountains,  Jorvaulx, 
Buildwas,  and  Valle  Crucis.  It  had  three 
ba3's  at  Valle  Crucis,  Furness,  Buildwas, 
Netley,  four  at  Kirkstall,  Jorvaulx,  and  Tin- 
tern, five  at  Sallay,  and  six  at  Fountains. 

Usually  the  saoristy  intervenes  between 
the  chapter  house  and  south  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept ;  and  not  unfrequently  there  \s  Sitresannt^ 
or  small  chamber  which  served  probably  as  a 
lesser  regular  parlour,  and  aumbry  for  the 
cloister  library  between  it  and  the  east  alley 
of  the  cloister.  At  Buildwas,  Tintern,  Foun- 
tains, and  Jorvaulx  it  is  a  chamber  southward 
of  the  chapter  house  but  it  occurs  in  its 
ordinary  position  at  Rievaulx,  Beaulieu,  and 
Croxden ;  the  outer  recesses  of  the  chapter 
house  at  Furness  probably  served  the  same 
purpose. 

The  transept  was  divided  into  eastern 
chapels  in  each  arm— three  at  Kirkstall  and 
Waverley,  two  at  Roche,  Jorvaulx,  Fountains, 
Rievaulx,  Merevale,  Valle,  Crucis,  Byland, 
Tintern,  Croxden,  Netley,  Boyle,  Melrose,  and 
Sallay,  but  only  one  at_Dore  ;  whilst  at  Fur- 
ness, there  were  throe  in  the  northern  wing, 
and  a  single  altar  in  the  south  arm. 
_  The  dormitory  normally  occupied  the  east 
side  of  the  cloister  extending  over  the  sacristy, 
chapter  house,  slype,  and  a  long  vaulted  range 
of  chambers  subdivided  into  a  parlour  and  a 
day  room  or  calefactory  provided  with  a  fire 
place  ;  a  flight  of  stairs  led  down  into  the 
transept  through  the  library,  which  was  often 
over  the  chapter  house. 

With  these  observations,  which  have  been 
given  more  in  detail  in  my  "  Sacred  Archa- 
logy,"  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  three  famous  Cistercian 
Abbeys  of  Yorkshire— Rievaulx,  Byland,  and 
Fountains.  The  second  of  these  is  easily 
reached  from  Coxswold  station,  and  the  third 
from  Ripon  ;  but  the  first  is  somewhat  inac- 


cessible.   It  is  three  miles  from  Helmsley, 
which  again  is  distant  from  Gilling  station 
about  five  miles  ;  an  omnibus  forms  a  rare 
accommodation,  as  it  only  goes  from  Helms- 
ley  early  in  the  morning,  and  returns  late  in 
the  evening.    A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Wright,  landlord  of  the  best  inn  at  Helmsley 
(and  a  very  comfortable  hostelry  it  is),  will, 
however,  provide  a  carriage  at  Gilling  Station. 
A  very  pretty  drive  it  is,  skirting  Duncombe 
Park,  and  commanding  views  in  the  direction 
of  Kirby  Moorside.    The  drive  to  Rievaulx  is 
not  of  much  interest  ;  the  carriage  stops  at 
a  gate  in   a  field,  and  the  traveller  enters 
upon  a  superb  terrace  of  the  greenest  and 
smoothest  turf,  with  an  Ionic  temple  at  each 
end.  He  is  conducted  to  thejbrink  of  this  broad 
long  lawn,  and  then  a  sight  unrivalled  lies 
below  his  eyes  ;  a  steep  precipice  clad  with 
forest  trees  sinks  down  abruptly  into  a  deep 
valley.    On    the  other  side  are  wooded  hills 
curving  round  towards  the  south-west,  and 
permitting  the  silver  Rie  to  steal  along  the 
grey  walls   of  the  ruined  minster,   so  far 
beneath,  that  imagination  at  first  sight  re- 
creates it  in  its  perfection,  or  rather  the  eye 
fails  to  see  that  all  is  a  wreck.    A  winding 
and  very  sharp  descent  by  stairs  and  path's 
leads  into   the  little   village,   red-tiled  and 
whitewashed,  and  past  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  lesser  guest  house  and  the  almonry.  An 
ugly  red  railing  surrounds  the  minster  ;  the 
whole  nave  (160ft.  in  length)  is  gone,  and 
trees  and  mounds  only  show  where  once  stood 
the  grand  range  of  pillars  and  aisles  of  the 
church,  and  the  fine  mass  of  building  in  two 
storeys  allotted  to  the  lay  brothers  and  the 
guests.    On  entering  the  cloister  garth  is  seen 
the  noble  archway  which  led  into  the  splendid 
refectory  which  formerly  was  a  hall  divided 
into  three  arcades,  12.3ft.  long  and  38ft.  in 
breadth.    On  the  west  side  are  traces  of  the 
reader's  pulpit.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  monks  sat  at  side  tables,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  The  whole  of  the  other  conventual 
buildings  are  marked  out  by  rugged  heaps  of 
stone,  grass-grown,  and  crowned  with  trees. 
The  transept  at  either  end  has  a  group  of 
three  tall  lancets,  and  the  eastern  tower  arch 
soars  to  a  height  of  75ft.,  but  beyond,  shorn 
of  its  aisles,  and  all  but  two  of  its  gr^nd 
flying  buttresses,  which  strode  out  wide  to  sup- 
port the  stone  vaulting,  appears  the  unrivalled 
choir,  measuring  144ft.  by  63ft.    Its  double 
tier  of  triplets  at  the  east  end,  its  long  line 
of  couplets  in  the  clerestory,  and  its  doubled 
windows  in  each  bay  of  the  triforium,  with 
beautiful  geometrical  tracery,  and  the  arcade 
resting  on  pillars,  wrought  with  infinite  7nould- 
ings.    In  the  flying  buttresses  remaining  may 
be  seen  the  square  openings  for  a  wall  pas- 
sage, and  twin   groups   of  shafts,  and  the 
springing  of  arches  which  spanned  the  win- 
dows of  the  outer  chapels,  which,  from  the 
weather  mouldings,  seem  to  have  had  gabled 
roofs.    Rievaulx  was  the  earliest  Cistercian 
Abbey,  founded  in  Yorkshire  in  1131,  one 
year  before  Fountains,  and  forty-six  before  a 
stone  was  laid  at  ByLand,  and  neither  ever 
came  near  in   majesty  the  eldest  English 
daughter    of    Clairvaux.     The  conventual 
buildings  had  been  completed  in  1153,  when 
the  founder,*Sir  Walter  Espec,  was  buried  in 
the  white  habit  of  the  order  before  the  door 
of  the  chapter  house.    In  1136  monks  from 
Rievaulx  began  the  fair  abbey  of  Melrose.  On 
the  south-east  side  of  the  choir  is  a  turret 
with    a  vice  leading  once  to  the  triforium, 
now  ivy-clad,  and  with  steps  not  to  be  care- 
lessly mounted.    Tlie  whole  church  was  343ft. 
in  length.    The  pillars  of  the  crossing  are 
chamfered  off  at  some  height  to  admit  the 
canopies  of  the  monks'  stalls.     The  enor- 
mous size  of  the  choir  was  an  infringement 
upon  the  ordinary  dimensions,  which  was  also 
followed  at  Sallay,  Fountains,  and  Beaulieu. 

A  very  rough  drive  up  stony  hills,  across  a 
rough  wild  moorland  deep  in  ruts,  but  bril- 
liant with  heather  bells,  and  then  down  a 
long  descent  between  grand  mountainous 
hills,  conducts  to  the  Abbey  of  Byland,  hella- 


landa,   fair  land.     A  trout  stream  brawls 
through  the  valley,  and  craggy  highland  and 
rolling   russet   heights  frame  in   the  ruins, 
solitary  as  the  most  recluse  of  the  most  ere- 
mitical order  could  desire  ;  and  removed  to 
this  site  because  at  old  Byland  the  bells  of 
that   church  and  Rievaidx  chimed  together 
inharmoniously,  like  S.  Mary's  Minster  and  the 
cathedral  at  Winchester.  Little  remains  of  the 
noble  church,  except  the  west  front,  the  base- 
ment story  of   the  nave-aisle,  and  transept 
on  the  north,  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  a 
fi-agment   of   the    southern  arm.  Narrow 
semicircular  windows,  slender  shafts,  a  plain 
corbel^table,  and  shallow  buttresses  betoken 
an  early  date  ;  whilst  Pointed  arches  in  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  south  arm, 
recal  the  fact-of  the  existence  of  a  blind  story 
as  at  Rievaulx.  But  the  prominent  feature  left 
IS  the  fragment  of  the  great  rose  window,  the 
arcade  pierced  with  three  lights,  and  three  wes- 
tern doorways  forming  a  picturesque  picture 
when  seen  through  the  round  archway  of  the 
court  gate.  Theportions  of  conventualbuildings 
require  a  practised  eye  to  reset  them  into  their 
true  plan,    as   they  are   almost  hopelessly 
covered   over  by  the  soil.    The  high  altar 
slab  is  now  placed  in  a  summer  house  at 
My  ton,  that  of  Rievaulx  (horrible  to  relate) 
serves  as  a  table  for  tourists  !     When  will 
persons  of  education  cease  to  desecrate  the 
site  of  God's  broken  altars  by  vulgar  pic-nics, 
ramble  indecently  among  the  ruins  and  dust 
of  the  fallen  sanctuary,  and  set  a  scandalous 
example  to  others  with  less  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  is  right  ?     A  few  weeks  since 
a  friend  saw  a  party  eating  their  lunch  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  one  of  our  finest  minsters  ! 
Public  exposure  is  our  only  hope,  for  sneers 
and  unseemly  language   are  too   often  the 
retort  now  to  private  remonstrance  and  gentle 
appeals.     At  Fountains   doors  are  happily 
placed  throughout  the  church,   and  a  well- 
trained,    intelligent,    and    watchful  guide 
precludes  all  improper  conduct  or  desecration. 
At  Byland,   a  woman  who  sells  good  photo- 
graphs stops  the  visitor  in  the  road,  who  enters 
his  name  in  a  book,  and  pays  a  shilling  ;  at 
Rievaulx   a  gamekeeper  or   gardener  takes 
a  gratuitous  fee  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any 
supervision  of  the  tourist  made.    At  Fount- 
ains names  are  entered  and  shillings  paid,  but 
a  bell  is  immediately  rung  and  a  guide  is  in 
attendance. 

Fountains  is  the  most  perfect  ruin  in 
England,  the  whole  ground-plot  retains  its 
buildings  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can 
readily  be  allotted  to  their  uses,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  many  portions  which  must 
renrain  without  their  destination  being  ascer- 
tained, having  served  as  chequers  or  houses 
of  office,  or  been  transferred  to  other  uses  at 
subsequent  dates.  Everyone  who  has  really 
studied  conventual  arrangement  is  most  ready 
to  admit  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  reason 
for  every  detail,  and  reluctant  to  make  guesses. 
The  buildings  were  burned  in  1140,  but  the 
church  was  rebuilt  or  restored  after  1204  ;  and 
an  imposing  pile  they  form.  The  approach  is 
through  a  park  exquisitely  kept,  and  a  walk  of 
half  amile beside  the  pretty  stream  of  the  Skell, 
between  tree-clad  banks  and  along  a  gravelled 
road,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  an  approach  to 
a  sad  ruin,  and  yet  under  certain  conditions  of 
light,  the  tall  transept  tower,  the  long  front  of 
the  nine  altars,  or  the  solemn  nave,  appear  as 
if  entire ;  in  fact,  tiiere  wns  much  in  the  boast 
of  an  honest  Yorkshireman — "If  we  had 
Fountains  at  Scarborough,  we  would  soon  pu  t 
a  roof  on  ;"  even  now,  what  a  noble  Theolo- 
gical College  might  be  framed  out  of  the 
buildings — what  a  monument  of  piety  and 
magnificence  would  such  a  restoration  be,  and 
what  an  example  to  others  to  restore  His  own 
to  God  again !  Everyone  knows  Fountains 
through  photographs  or  drawings,  and  yet 
there  are  portions  of  it  of  an  interest  unknown 
to  most.  That  little  fragment  of  arcade 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  western  galilee  ; 
the  porter's  lodge  under  the  stairs  leading  to 
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ambulatory  as  it  is   now  called  ;   that  rare 
feature,  the  nine  altars  rivalling  its  one  com- 
peer in  majestic  Durham  ;  the  tower— a  sign 
of  the  relaxed  discipline  of  this  order  and  its 
growing  jiride  and  wealth — are  perluips  the 
mosb  prominent,  but  the  artist,  the  architect, 
and  archreologist  will  lind  on  cvciy  side,  in 
every  chamber  and  mass  of  foundations,  new 
sources  of  inquiry  :  the  fireplace  and  round 
chimney  in  tlic  kitchen,  the  stairs  in  the  south 
nave  aisle  ;  the  broad  refectory;(109ft.  by  46ft.) 
once  parted   by  two  arcades,  with  its  torso  of 
a  wall  pulpit  ;  the  arrangements  of  the  infirm- 
ary, hostries  and  abbot's  house,  the  tesselated 
pavement  where   the  high  altar  stood,  the 
liridges,  dormitories  and  gong,  would  snfiice  to 
while  away  many  a  long  summer  day,  even  if 
the  minster  itself  were  left  unvisited.  One 
curious  mistake  lias  been  made  hitherto  with 
regard  to  the  apertures,  still  visible ,  where  the 
rood  loft  stood,  that  they  were  used  for  urns 
on  acoustic  principles  to  swell  the  volume  of 
the  organ  ;  as  if  that  instrument  existed  of  con- 
siderable size  in  monastic  houses,  or  was  ever 
placed  in  such  a  position,  which  was  chosen 
after  the  Reformation,  when   roods  were 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  desecration.  The 
real  fact  was  they  were  placed  under  the  altar 
of  relics  and  served  a«  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
reliquaries  in  times  of  danger.    The  proces- 
sional stones  in  the  nave  have  unfortunately 
disappeared.    The   frames  of  the  east  and 
western   windows    show   how   in  the  15th 
century  the  abbots  loved  to  replace  the  stern 
Norman  or  graceful   Early  English  lights  by 
formal  Perpendicular  tracery.  All  accounts  of 
the  abbey  also  fail  to  point  out  that  the  monks' 
dormitory  extended  over  the  day-room,  and 
that  they  passed  across  the  library   over  the 
chapter  house  by  a  staircase  into  the  transept  ; 
whilst  the  lay  brothers  slept  in  the  dorter  on 
the  west  side  of  the  cloister,  and  had  stairs  into 
the  nave,  and  the  guests  in  the  southern  part 
beyond  the  porter's  lodge  had  their  separate 
staircase  and  special  door  opening  also  into 
the  nave,  apentice  securing  them  from  rain  and 
wind. 

In  point  of  beauty  of  situation,  Rievaulx  is 
far  superior  to  Fountains,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  its  vaster  and  loftier  church,  its  triple- 
aisled  refectory  and  day-room,  worthy  of  their 
adjacent  buildings,  must  have  outshone  in 
magnificence  a  minster  which  in  popular 
estimation  has  long  cast  it  into  comparative 
shade,  because  more  readily  accessible  and 
presenting  a  more    complete  appearance 

In  the  Public  Record  Office  is  preserved  a 
grand  scheme  of  Henry  VIII.  for  a  cathedral 
at  Fountains,  and  another  for  Guisborough. 
Yorkshire  thus  would  have  possessed  three 
cathedrals. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
As80(3iation,  held  at  9,  Condalt-street, 
Hanover-square,  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  E. 
Phene  Spiers,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ;  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fogerty,  on  "  Art  applied  to  In'dustry 
in  France,  as  Promoted  by  the  new  Association 
of  Art  Manufacturers."  The  author  sent  a 
letter  begging  to  be  excused  from  attending  per- 
sonally to  read  his  paper,  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight.  After  a  rather  long  preface,  in  which 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  art  in  France 
were  compared  (the  substance  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Building  News  for  September  17th  last), 
the  author  said  : — 

"  Stimulate  an  energetic  spontaneity  in  indivi- 
duals towards  the  beautiful  and  the  usefu.l,"  the 
French  Emperor  said  to  his  subject-exhibitors  on 
their  return  home  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862  ;  and  leaders  among  them  drew  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Central  Union  of  the  Applied 
Arts.  This  Central  Union  is  an  independent 
association  of  artists  and  art  manufacturers  ;  and 
it  owes  its  birth,  not  only  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Emperor  ;  bat  also  to  the  grave 


facts  which  tlie  Count  de  Laborde  comprehended 
in 'his  report  to  the  French  Government  on  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Tlio  year  1851  taught  the 
French  to  be  busy  over  the  defence  of  their  laurels 
as  art  manufacturers.  Count  de  Laborde  warned 
his  countrymen  that,  jealous  of  the  art-fame  of 
France,  England  and  otlicr  European  nations 
were  imitating  her  popvdar  drawing  schools,  and 
other  means  of  raising  generations  of  scholarly 
and  tasteful  workmen  and  designers.  In  the 
interval  between  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
and  1855  the  applied  arts  progressed  extraordi- 
narily in  England  and  Germany  ;  and  the  French, 
surveying  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie,  saw  that  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  coraiietitnrs  had 
been  lessened.  Two  years  after  the  original 
International  Exhibition,  the  French  jurymen 
sent  to  London  declared  that  France  was  in 
danger  of  being  surpassed  by  the  English  in  the 
field  which  had  been  once  exclusively  hers. 

The  Union  of  the  Applied  Arts,  then,  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  an  independent  association  of 
leading  French  art  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
stimulated  to  extraordinary  activity  by  the  recent 
art  energy  of  England,  and  particularly  by  the 
splendid  presences  made  by  the  Mintons,  the 
Elkingtons,  the  Copelands,  our  glass  and  hard- 
ware "manufacturers,  and  the  busy  airs  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  1862  and  1867.  So 
regarded,  it  is  specially  interesting  to  us,  who  are 
to  be  afi'ected  by  its  success  ;  to  be  kept,  in  short, 
at  that  distance  behind  French  art-manufacturers 
which  we  occupied  before  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  promoters  of  the  Union  have  stood  well  to 
their  original  plan ;  and  if  they  have  not 
developed  it  yet  to  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
templated two  years  ago,  they  have  only  paused 
for  a  surer  spring.  Waiting  for  the  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  foundation  of  their  college 
(to  which  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  English  art- 
public  in  18G7),  they  have  steadily  carried 
forward  their  design  of  bringing  together  the  ele- 
ments of  an  art-manufacturers'  museum  in  the 
Marais,  and  of  encouraging  their  confreres  to 
produce  serious  works  for  the  occasional  exhibi- 
bitions.  France  has  been  long  since  provided 
with  free  elementary  art-schools,  which  have 
constantly  developed  generations  of  art-workmen, 
and  occasionally  produced  great  artists.  The 
highest  teaching  in  art  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  citizen  who  discovers  genius.  The  walls 
of  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie  are  covered  with  the 
drawings  of  the  free  schools  ;  but,  until  this 
Union  was  devised  and  set  in  motion,  a  link  was 
wanting  in  the  chain,  according  to  the  orderly 
minds  of  our  neighbours  and  rivals.  The  Museum 
of  Art  applied  to  Industry  must  complete  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  there  must 
be  courses  of  special  instruction  of  the  arts  appli- 
cable to  various  trades.  As  proof  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  Union,  the  Jeanselmes,  the  Four- 
driniers,  the  Derolles,  and  the  Christofles  pointed 
to  South  Kensington,  and  besought  their  co- 
manufacturers  to  see  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  raise  a  grand  institution  in  France,  in 
complete  independence  of  the  Government,  as 
hinted  at  by  the  Emperor.  "  Let  us  cultivate  the 
beautiful,"  they  said,  "  in  conjunction  with  the 
useful,  without  a  cocked  hat  at  our  garden 
gates." 

The  Union  which  is  now  flourishing,  and 
doing  its  best  to  put  the  old  distance  between  the 
French  art-mnnnfacturers  and  the  English  (in 
which  endeavour  we  shall  take  tho  very  best  care, 
I  trust,  it  shall  never  have  the  shadow  of  a 
success),  is  thus  an  independent  association  of 
leadin-^  Frenchmen,  who  are  not  beholden  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  aught  s  we  permission 
to  establish  their  headquarters  in  the  ancient 
and  deserted  Place  Royale.  The  association 
possesses  the  foundations  of  a  retrospective  and 
contemporary  museum,  and  a  library  of  books  on 
ancient  and  modern  art,  where  the  student  and 
the  workman  may  consult  authorities,  and  have 
the  help  of  cultivated  attendants.  Courses  of 
lectures  and  lessons,  and  general  and  special 
exhibitions  of  the  applied  arts,  complete  the 
means  of  the  association  for  attaining  its  ends. 
The  association  has  entered  upon  its  mission  of 
national  competition  with  generosity  ;  for  corre- 
spondence is  to  be  held  with  foreign  centres  of 
art-industry,  and  the  exchange  of  models,  &c.,  is 
to  be  invited — an  international  courtesy  which,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Henry  Cole  proposed  in 
18G7  to  the  possessors  of  reproducible  art  treasures 
of  all  nations.  The  founders  and  their  friends 
found  the  money  necessary  for  the  enterprise, and 
the  reward  for  the  subscriber  of  100  francs  or 


upwards  was  the  inscription  of  his  name  upon  the 
bron/e  tables  of  the  association  as  a  cn-fimilaicAir. 
In  forming  this  association  tlic  original  execu- 
tive committee  applied  for  patrons  in  a  direction 
which  w<niM  not  have  boon  adopted  by  an  Eng- 
lish committee  in  search  of  distinguished  headings 
to  a  ])rospectus.  M.  Gerome  was  asked  to  accept 
tho  title  of  GonxervatrMr  of  the  Union  Museum. 
Tho  patrons  arc  Barye,  the  famous  sculptor  to 
wdiom  the  bronze-workers  of  France  are  so  deeply 
indebted;  Gnillaume,  sculptor;  Albert  .lacquc- 
mart,  Michel  Chevalier,  and  a  si.'uator  or  two — 
acceptable  on  account  of  other  functions  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  objects  of  the  Union.  We 
should  have  dressed  our  prospectus  with  a  few- 
peers,  and  thrown  some  distinguished  artists  in  as 
utilities  ;  and  in  this  very  oiffercnce  there  is  a 
certain  indication  that  the  art-sense  has  not  yet 
penetrated  the  mass  of  the  British  public. 

Passing  from  the  list  of  patrons  to  that  of 
working  committees,  we  find  an  eminent  archi- 
tectural decorator,  M.  E.  Guichard,  president  of 
the  Union  ;  and  Chocqueel, carpet  manufacturer  ; 
Falize,  senior,  jeweller;  Eneste,  junior,  hard- 
ware manufacturer;  Hermann,  engineer;  Le- 
fcbvre,  lace  manufacturer  ;  Mazaroz-Riljalier, 
artist  cabinet-maker;  Marieavral,  artificial 
flower-maker  ;  Mourez,  carver  and  gilder ; 
Rouseau,  porcelain  manufacturer  ;  Turquetil, 
paper  stainer  ;  Veyrat,  goldsmith  ;  and  Renard, 
senior,  builder — the  directing  minds  gathered 
around  him. 

It  is  because  I  have  held  close  relations  with 
these  leaders  of  the  Union  from  its  foundation, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  the  good  they 
have  effected  as  an  independent  body  in  reviving 
the  art-energies  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  to 
commend  the  still  more  important  work  they  are 
preparing  for  the  elevation  of  art-manufactures 
among  all  the  nations  that  may  choose  to  join  the 
noble  institution,  on  the  details  of  which  years  of 
anxious  consultation  have  been  already  spent. 
This  institution  is  to  be  called  "  The  Inter- 
national Collegeof  the  Applied  Arts  "  {Le  ColU-go 
International  des  Beaux  Arts.  Apjjliques  a 
rindntttrie. 

I  have  seen  the  plans  of  the  College,  discussed 
the  detail  of  it  with  the  President  of  the  Union, 
Monsieur  Guichard  (whose  treatise  on  domestic 
decoration  I  venture  to  commend  to  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association),  and  entreated 
the  founders  of  it  to  rely  on  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  English  authorities  who  are  interested 
in  the  propagation  of  art-knowledge  in  Great 
Britain,  I  need  only  observe  here  that  the  In- 
ternational College  will  welcome  the  students  of 
every  nation  ;  that  its  terms  for  residence  and 
non-residence  will  be  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  most 


modest  purses  ;  that  its  plan  will  embrace  every 
kind  of  technical  education,  and  that  it  will  be 
governed  in  that  liberal  spirit  which  declare.? 
art  to  be  of  no  country,  and  the  beautiful  to  be  a 
shrine  at  which  every  sect  and  race  may  kneel  in 
neighbourly  fashion. 

There  was  but  a  short  discussion  on  the  paper, 
the  attendance  being  very  thin.  It  seems  almost  a 
mistake  to  have  a  meeting  so  near  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  Chairman  concurred  with  the 
general  tone  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  paper,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  apparently  innate  f  eehng  for  art  which 
is  found  in  even  the  lowest  classes  of  French 
workmen.  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  thought  that 
no  efforts  which  could  be  mado  for  farthering 
the  artistic  education  of  working-men  would 
succeed  until  the  restrictive  policy  of  trades' 
unions  was  abandoned.  At  present,  thesB  unions 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  workmen  and  work- 
manship, for  under  their  regime,  no  inducement 
tD  excel  in  his  work  was  held  out  to  the  careful 
and  stuilious  W(n-kman.  Votes  cf  thanks  having 
been  passed  to  the  author  and  reader  of  the 
paper,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  December  6th,  the  following  names 
were  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted  for  on  J anuary 
2Ith,  1870,  viz.  : — As  Members— John  Edward 
Poundley,  Black  Hill,  Ken-y,  Montgomeryshire  ; 
George  Rawlence,  Salisbury.  As  Associate— An- 
drew Johnstone,  25,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

The  following  Donation  to  the  Library  was 
announced. — Various  Prize  Essays,  by  Clement 
Cadle  ;  also  a  Donation  of  £3  :?s.  to  the  Library 
Fund,  by  G.  H.  Appleby.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  given  to  the  various  donors. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Hope's  paper, 
entitled  the  "  Distribution  and  Agricultural  Use  of 
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Town  Sswage,"  was  then  resumed  ;  many  members 
took  part,  and  it  was  again  adjourned  to  Monday, 
January  24th. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  declared  duly  elected,  viz. — As  Members  — 
James  Girdwood,  4'.),  Pall  Mall  ;  "William  Murton, 
Tunstall,  Kent  ;  William  Webb,  Tnnstall,  Kent. 
As  Associates, — Hon.  H.  W.  Petre,  Siaiiiizlii  ld, 
Essex;  Henry  Vulliamy,  63,  Old  BpKul-sircet ; 
William  AVilson,  4,  Victoria-.street. 

The  next  nieetin  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening,  January  lOth,  when  a  paper  will  be  read, 
entitled  "  The  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds."  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smyth.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at 
eight  o'clock. 

The  following  candidates  will  be  balloted  for, 
viz.  : — As  Members — George  Bridge  Hilliard, 
Chelmsford,  Essex  ;  Frederic  Chancellor,  Chelms- 
ford, Essex.  As  Associatas — Thomas  Twining, 
Wing,  Bedford;  Kalph  William  Clntlon,  ll;nN- 
wood,  Reigate  ;  W'lliam  Jeeves  Cra\vlcy,  10, 
Waterloo-place. 


AECHiEOLOGICAL. 
The  Palestine  Exploration. — A  Jeru- 
salem letter  reports  that  Lieut.  Warren's  rcseaixhes 
have  now  led  him  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Haram  wall,  but  he  and  all  his  party  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  to  the  Lebanon.  He  has  found 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  to  Ije  a  real  reservoir,  con- 
creted and  plastered,  with  an  overflow  through  a 
remarkable  stone  chaml)er  in  the  wall.  Phoenician 
characters  have  been  traced  on  the  stones.  A 
valley,  the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto 
remaiaed  unsuspected,  has  been  traced  at  this 
comer  of  the  Haram.  These  di-iiuM'iii's  have 
now  almost  exhausted  (lie  Haiiiui  wnlh,  and 
avchwologists  will  wait  in  anxious  expectation 
until  the  party  is  allowed  to  commence  operations 
within  the  Haram  area  itself. 

Bangoe  Cathedral  Restoration. — The 
discovery  of  many  details  of  great  antiquity  and 
interest  in  the  course  of  the  restoration  or  re- 
building of  the  transepts,  now  progressing,  has 
thrown  so  much  liiilit  up m  the  original  character 
and  beauty  of  this  lii-toric  pile  that  the  com- 
mittee are  determined  to  spare  no  effort  towards 
carrying  out,  vmder  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  the  valuable  hints  thus  unex- 
pectedly offered  them.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Alorgan, 
the  clerk  of  the  works  : — "  This  exhuming  and 
restoring  to  their  places  the  fragments  of  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  ihirteenth  century — re- 
duced to  ruin  by  Owen  Glendower,  used  as  mere 
rough  material  by  Henry  "VIII.  and  re-discovered 
by  us  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  their  reduc- 
tion to  ruin — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  experience. 
Its  carrying  out  to  peifection  is  a  matter  of  great 
historic  and  artistic  importunoe,  and  demands 
every  effort  and  all  the  study  and  thought  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  task  we 
have  undertaken." 

A  RELrc  OF  Early  Christian  Art.— A  few 
days  since  we  (Okifwe?-)  had  nn  opportunity  of 
examining  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
Early  Christian  art  which  is  probably  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe.  It  is  the  head  of  Christ  in  alto- 
relievo,  in  Carrara  marble,  enclosed  in  a  frame- 
work of  Rosso  Antico  marble.  The  head  is 
treated  in  Classic  style,  and  the  expression  of 
the  features  i^  hoiiiLni  and  divinely  majestic.  In 
its  general  cnUI;]  '  it,  resemble^',  the  head  of 
Christ,  as  rep  i.^  rii,.<i  iu  tfie  Kaff  ielle  school  of 
painters.  Tin;  piesent  ov,-ner  of  the  work  states 
that  it,  with  nuxny  other  antique  carvings,  was 
found  during  the  progress  of  some  excavations 
made  in  Rome  by  Signer  Ammendola,  with  the 
view  of  erecting  a  fountain  in  the  grounds  of  his 
residence.  At  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  an  entrance  to  one  of  the  large  Catacombs 
was  discovered.  It  had  evidently  been  un- 
disturbed for  centuries — coins,  marble  column.^, 
statues,  and  other  works  were  found.  Its  great 
antiquity  is  proved  by  the  symbols  which  are 
carved  on  the  framework  of  Rosso  Antico  marble, 
among  which  is  the  fish,  the  earliest  of  Christian 
symbols.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  a  work  of  art, 
the  head  of  Christ  referred  to  is  invaluable  as  a 
relic  of  the  early  Cln  istian  era,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thar  the  hits-reVief,  being  in  private  bands, 
is  not  placed  in  a  iiosit'oa  where  its  extreme 
beauty  and  great  antiquity  might  be  seen  aud 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  art. 


THE  BUILDING  NEYvS. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

St.  James's,  Aldc4Ate. — A  dangerous  crack 
has  been  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  this  church, 
imperilling,  it  is  feared,  the  whole  structure.  The 
fissni-e  is  so  complete  that  the  people  in  the  premises 
which  abut  on  the  church  can  see  through  into  the 
building.  The  churchwardens  have  promjjtly 
closed  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  a  careful 
official  examination. 

Hampstead.— On  Friday  last  the  Bishop  of 
London  consecrated  the  new  church  of  S.  Stephen, 
at  Hampstead.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  six 
bays,  supported  by  Mansfield-stone  pillars,  inter- 
sected by  a  tower,  and  terminated  at  the  east  end 
by  a  polygonal  apse.  This  at  present  is  the  extent 
of  the  building,  but  eventually  noi-th  and  south 
aisles  will  be  added  to  the  structure,  together  with 
a  south  transept,  a  north  aisle  for  the  organ,  a 
western  narthex  and  gallery,  and  north  and  south 
porches  to  the  aisles.  The  style  is  that  of  an 
early  period  of  the  13th  century,  and  very  much 
like  in  character  the  earlier  churches  of  the  north 
of  France.  The  interior  is  of  wdiite  and  purple 
bricks  ;  the  floor  being  paved  with  Minton's  tiles 
arranged  in  pleasing  patterns.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  and  Mr.  Burl'ord  is  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  exterior  has  nt  present  an  un- 
finished and  rough  appearance,  the  nave  being 
bricked  up  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
amount  already  expended  upon  the  edifice  is 
£7,846  17s.  5d. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Greek  church,  erected 
according  to  designs  prepared  by  Jlr.  Sumners, 
architect,  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  will  shortly  be  consecrated  liythe  Archbishop 
of  Svra  and  Tenos,  who  has  expressly  visited  this 
country  lor  the  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  the 
opening  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  the  16th  inst., 
but  the  date  is  not  }-et  fixed. 

Salisbury  Cathedral.— Some  half  dozen 
more  figures  have  been  placed  in  the  vacant  niches 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  during  the  past 
few  days.  The  principal  of  them  is  that  of  the 
"Virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jesus,  an  angel  being 
on  cither  side.  These  are  placed  immediately 
over  the  great  doors  of  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral. 

Fish-street  Congregational  Church, 
Hull. — This  building  has  'been  recently  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  vei-y  extensive  renova- 
tion. The  interior  woodwork  has  been  entirely' 
removed,  and  new  seating,  staii'cases,  windows, 
&c.,  have  been  substituted  for  the  old  pews  and 
fittings.  The  building  hns  been  refronted  in 
brickwork  and  cement.  All  lIuMvoodwork  of  the 
seating  is  stained  and  varnished,  the  pulpit,  table, 
and  communion  rail  are  in  oak.  The  new  vesti- 
bule is  paved  with  Maw's  plain  tiles  to  a  pattern. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  two  p~werfal  sun- 
lights. The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Mnsgrave,  A. R.I. B. A.,  of  County-buildings,  Hull. 

Manchester. — On  the  IStli  ult.  the  late 
Bishop  of  Manchester  con.seorated  the  new 
Church  of  S.  Stephen,  City-road,  Manchester. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  church  is  oblong  in  shape, 
rather  wider  at  the  eastern  than  at  the  western  end, 
by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  site.  The  north- 
east, or  what  would  be  the  north-east  if  the 
building  was  oriented  correctly,  is  the  principal 
external  view.  The  church  is  seated  to  accom- 
modate 700  persons,  and  has  cost  about  £5,000. 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchcliffe  were  the  contrac- 
tors ;  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
supplied  the  gns  finings;  the  glazing  is  by  Messrs. 
Eclmundson  ;  the  heating  apparatus  by  Haden  ; 
the  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne  ;  and  a  sculptured 
medallion  below  the  west  window  is  by  Mr. 
Green.  Mess.s.  Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  were  the  architects. 

Rome. — During  the  week  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  General  Council  at  Rome,  the  chapel  of  S. 
Sebastian,  in  S.  Andrea  Delia  Valle,  which  has 
lately  been  under  restoration  at  the  cost  of  the 
Pope,  was  re-opened.  His  Holiness  devoted  some 
of  the  marbles  of  the  Marmorata  to  this  use  ;  two 
of  the  columns  of  paonazzetio,  which  adoni  the 
walls,  were  found  in  the  same  vicinity  as  long  ago 
as  1843. 

buildings. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Designs  for  oi-phan- 
age  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rutherford's  church,  hare  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
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Thomas  (Jlivcr,  architect,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£3,500  for  the  schools,  or  £4,500  if  united  with 
the  orphanage. 

New  Drill  Hall  and  Gymnasium,  New- 
CASTLE-on-Tyxi:.— This  building  (to  which  wc 
have  befiirr  n  IVrnd)  is  of  brick,  and  of  an  un- 
pretending arrliiti  cuu-iil  character,  and  is  about  130 
feet  long.  A  t  ih.  i  :i  -t  end  is  a  house,  where  the  drill 
sergeant  will  rc,si,le  ;  and  the  house  also  contains 
board,  orderly,  dressing,  smoking,  and  secretary's 
rooms.  The  drill  hall  and  gynmasium,  which  is 
about  105  feet  long  by  50  wide,  is  open  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof,  and  is  divided  into  five  bays 
by  cast  iron  pillars,  which  supiiort  the  roof,  and 
also  the  timber  work  of  the  L:ynnuibium.  All  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  a  gymnasimn  will  lie 
erected  in  the  hall.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hall 
is  a  gunnery,  in  which  will  be  kept  the  large  guns  ; 
and  over  the  gunnery  is  a  gallery  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  spectators  on  the  occasion  of  any 
entertainment,  &e.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
building  is  a  large  armoury  a.nd  store  room,  and 
also  the  usual  out  offices.  There  is  an  open  drill 
3'ard,  70  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  at  the  west  end 
ol'  the  building.  At  some  future  time  a  tennis 
court  will  be  formed  in  this  yard.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  the  fittings  up  of  the  interior  v.  lllbe 
about  £2,000  ;  and,  besides  this,  there  is  the  cost 
of  the  land,  the  whole  being  defrayed  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Potter.  The  plans  of  the  building — 
which  is  most  ndmirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended — have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Jarrow,  and  the  work  has  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon.siblo  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briotiy  as  pos.sible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  coiTespondcnce.] 

P.  O.  O'.?  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edw.irds, 
at  the  Strand  Oiiice.  AU  cheques  to  be  crossed  ou 
the  Union  Bank. 


Received.— A.  F.— H.  and  A.  P.  Fry-C.  N.— H.  "\r. 
— D.  II.  and  J.  N.-A.  G.  11.— S.  S.  and  Co.-J.  H.— 
R.  S.  and  Co.— It.  S.  and  Son— A.  L.  and  Co.— G-.  M.— 
\V.  C.-.I.  C.  F.  K.-C.  S.-T.  Jr.-T.  B.  B.— J.  H.- 
W.  O.  C— A.  H.-G.  F.-J.  E.-R.  J.  R.-M.  H.- 
E.  y^.  M.— "VV.  H.  S.  and  Co.— M.  and  Co.-H.  A.— J.  C. 
—J.  L.-C.  B.  A. 

George  Remington,  Jun.— "With  sketch  of  gateway, 
S.  Albans. 

F.  W.— The  address  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  is  150,  Ilamp- 
stead-road,  K.W. 

.1.  A.  P.— We  do  not  supply  transfer  paper. 

Solomon  Green.— Gould  not  say  precisely  without 
seeing-  the  sketches. 

Thomas  Greensted.— "With  sketch  of  west  door- 
way of  Rochester  Cathedral. 


THE  HOLBORN  VIADUCT  PIERS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  en  ' 
gineers  appointed  to  examine  the  piers  of  the 
Ilolhorn  "Valley  Viaduct-Bridge  over  Farringdon- 
street,  affords  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ross  of 
Mull  Granite  Quarries,  from  which  the  red  granite 
of  the  piers  was  quarried,  the  opportunity  of  cx- 
plairdng  the  cause  of  the  giving  way  of  these 
stones,  and  inquiring  publicly,  what  departure 
from  Mr.  Haywood's  original  designs  is  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  Bidder,  and 
Harrison. 

I  send  you  copy  of  tracing  of  the  piers  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  Haywood's  orders  nearly  three 
years  ago.  This  tracing  was  furnished  in  order 
that  I  might  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  these  piers.  You  will  observe  in  this  tracing , 
joiuts  are  shown  at  t\rclve  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Ross  cil'  .Mull  granite, aud  at  nine  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  same  granite.  As  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  fracture  of  these  twelve-inch  and 
nine-inch  stones  has  been  caused  by  hollow  beds 
and  the  improper  use  by  the  contractors  of  de- 
tached bits  of  lead  instead  of  a  continuous  sheet 
or  ring  of  that  metal  ;  the  matter  that  I  wish  now 
to  elucidate  is  that  the.'^e  comparatively  thin 
stones,  upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  super- 
structure would  be  imposed,  formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  reason  for  that  being  the 
ca^e. 

When  the  design  was  shown  to  mo  in  February, 
1867,  and  the  time  (about  twelve  months  there- 
after) within  which  the  work  was  to  be  finished, 
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was  named,  I  veprescntcd  that  it  would  be  mucb 
easier  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  time  were  the 
piers  circular  in  form  instead  of  the  lorm  shown  in 
the  drawing — the  reason  for  this  being,  that  the 
time  taken  I)y  the  niafons  in  preparing,  and  by 


ELEVATION      ON  FACE 


PLAN 


the  machinemen  in  polishing  would  ho  consider- 
ably shortened  by  the  adoption  of  the  circular 
form.  To  this  Mr.  Haywood  would  not  consent, 
therefore  the  thin,  and,  unless  carefully  laid, 
weak  pieces  of  stone,  were  retained  in  the  de- 
sign. 

I  have  frequently  admired  the  patience  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  London  submittet!  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  opening  of  this  noble 
Viaduct  being  so  long  deferred,  mainly  that  the 
piers  of  this  bridge  should  bo  angular  instead  of 
circular,  and  the  great  simplicity  with  which  Mr. 
Deputy  Fry  explained  that  the  delay  was  from 
the  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the  ground, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  arches  of  the  roadway 
both  east  and  west  of  Eari-iugdon-strcet  were  com- 
pleted many  months  before  the  bridge,  the  land 
for  which  was  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  Mr.  Fry 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  five  hundred  guineas' 
worth  of  plate,  and  the  public  by  the  sight  of 
fractured  piers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Koss  of  Mull  Granite 


Quarries  are  too  well  aware  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  stone  to  fear  much  loss  from  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  damage  done  to  these 
piers.  We  knew  that  when  the  truth  came  to  be 
known  it  would  be  found  that  the  stone  was  not  at 
fault. 

The  massive  columns  of  the  Blackfriars-bridge 
were  taken  from  the  same  part  of  the  quarries, 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  en- 
gineer of  that  structure,  that  he  ascertained  by 
experiment  with  a  polished  piece  of  Ross  of  Mull 
granite  three  inches  in  diameter,  ei-cnly  hcddccl, 
that  the  crushing  point  was  nine  tons  per  square 
inch,  or  one  hundred  times  more  tlian  the  weight 
borne  by  the  fractm'ed  piers  at  Farringdon-street. 
—I  am,  Sir,  G.  W.  MuiK. 

Scottish  Western  Granite  Company, 
Glasgow,  Dec.  29,  1869. 

P.S. — It  is  necessary  I  should  explain  that 
although  the  fractured  stones  were  taken  from 
the  quarries  at  the  Ross  of  Mull,  tho  proprietors 
are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  quarrying, 
dressing,  polishing,  or  fixing  of  these  stones,  these 
operations  having  been  undertaken  by  the  con- 
tractors of  the  Viaduct. 


THE     BTJILJDING  NEWS 
TRATIONS. 


ILLUS- 


SiE, — From  time  to  time  you  are  pleased  to  in- 
form us  that  certain  illustrations  are  "  drawn  on 
transfer  paper,"  and  I  fancy  that  metho d  is  better 
adapted  to  show  forth  the  tonches  and  pecn- 
larities  of  each  draughtsman,  than  either  the  ordi- 
nary engraving  or  the  "  photo-litho  "  process . 
But  to  re-draw  a  subject  on  that  paper,  in  such  a 
style  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  The  Building 
News,  would  occupy  such  length  of  time,  that 
persons  at  all  engaged  would  not  take  that  trouble. 
Cannot  someone,  therefore,  invent  a  good  tracing 
paper,  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  so 
that  the  tracing  laid  on  the  stone  should  make  an 
exact  and  faithful  impression  of  the  drawing, 
which  I  believe  the  "photo-litho  "  process  some- 
times fail  to  do?  A  few  instructions  in  the  mat- 
ter— where  the  materials  are  to  be  obtained,  &c. — 
would  no  doubt  throw  more  spirit  into  the  thing, 
and  draw  more  numerous  contributions  to  your 
"  Sketch  Book  Series." 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  a  suggestion  that  the 
"  Sketch  Book"  should  be  extended  to  two  volumes, 
and  that  the  number  of  illustrations  of  one  person 
should  be  extended.  But  I  doubt  the  propriety 
of  including  new  buildings.  Surely  there  are 
subjects  of  mediaival  work  in  London  worthy  of 
record. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  H. 

P.S. — Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  you  were 
to  select  a  good  subject  or  two  from  every  county, 
typical  as  near  as  possible  of  the  architecture  of 
each? 


TBE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Sm,— Having  been  much  interested  .and  edified  by 
the  different  sketches  forming  your  "Sketch  Book 
Series,"  as  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  published, 
and  feeling:  (in  common,  no  doubt,  witli  the  yrcat  ma- 
jority of  your  subscribers)  a  strong  desire  to  see  that 
work  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  a  few  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  letter  in  your  last  impression,  signed 
"  Chas.  A.  Jaques,"  may  I  hepe  be  considered  not 
out  of  place  ? 

Dealing,  in  the  first  place,  with  your  con'espou  dent's 
first  suggestion,  I  should  imagine  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection against  increasing  the  present  limit  in  tho  num- 
ber of  contributions,  but  such  an  alteration  in  the  ex- 
isting rules  can  only  bo  of  service  in  the  event  of  the 
present  number  of  contributors  being  so  small  as  to 
preclude  tho  possibility  of  publishing  sketches  at  pro- 
per interval.s  ;  and  I  think  the  alteration  should  only 
be  made  on  those  grounds,  otherwise  one  of  the  best 
features  in  the  "Sketch  Book  "—that  of  providing  a 
constant  variety  of  treatment— each  artist  having  more 
or  less  a  distinct  style— is  almost  lost. 

The  adoption  of  your  correspondent's  second  sugges- 
tion—to make  sketches  of  new  buildings  admissible — 
would,  I  firmly  believe,  be  tlie  means  of  lessening,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  tlie  interest  now  displayed  m  the 
"  Sketch  Book ;"  and  the  reasons  for  such  belief  are 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  in  one  portion  of  your 
paper  we  already  obtain,  from  time  to  time,  illustra- 
tions of  new  buildings  erected  about  the  country. 
Then,  again,  I  think  the  policy  of  admitting  sketches 
of  new  buildings  is  very  questionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  giving  encouragement  to  young  artists  to  throw 
away  their  spare  time  in  fketching  works  of  modern 
architects,  instead  of  employing  that  time  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  grand  artists  of  the 
middle  ages,  almost  as  a  natural  consequence  catching 
tliereby  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which  all  their 
works  abound— a  result  which  can  never  be  obtained 
by  sketching  from  now  buildings,  even  though  a  life- 
time wsrc  wasted  on  it.  The  last  paragraph  of  your 
correspondent's  letter  ought  not,  I  think,  to  carry  that 
weight  to  his  suggestion  which  he  evidently  intended 
it  should  do  ;  for  surely  London  cannot  be  quite  so 
destitute  as  he  would  have  it  imagined.  But  even 
granting  that  in  ancient  buildings  the  metropolis  is 
exceedingly  poor,  1  think  1  am  riglit  in  supposing  that 
more  than  one  museum  contains  subjects  well  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  the  pages  of  The  Building  News 


"  Sketch  Book."  Coming  to  pecuniary  considerations, 
I  think  I'esidcnts  in  liOndon  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage ot  those  in  the  country,  and  your  correspondc^nt 
must  not  forget  that  a  thing  worth  possessing  olten 
coats  money  to  acquire.— 1  .am,  &c., 

S.  Sr,INC9BY, 

Stallwood,  Folkestone,  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1870. 


Sir, — 1  quite  .agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Charles 
A.  Jaques,  that  The  Burbr)iNG  News  Sketch  Book  ujay 


bo  extended  to  two  voluirio 
subjects  will  bo  acrc'|.i:ihl 
there  are  many  beam  ii  iil  u 
some  of  ourarchitei-l,^, 
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A  CONTKIBUTOR. 


MIDLAND    COUNTIES  IDIOT  ASYLUM  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — From  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  this  com- 
petition appear  to  have  been  very  fairly  drawn  up,  and 
that  the  committee  have  asked  each  competitor  to 
name  three  architects  of  eminence,  from  wlioin  they 
may  select  their  professional  adviser,  it  is  to  be  Imped 
that  the  result  of  the  competition  will  be  ni' 1 1- s:ii  is- 
factory  than  several  which  have  been  hiti  ly  niMli  r 
notice.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  competilors  to 
address  the  committee,  may  I  ask  them  through  your 
pages,  when  they  have  made  their  award,  to  exhibit 
the  various  plans  which  have  been  sent  in  ?  The  only 
recompense  which  the  majority  of  architects  obtain 
for  their  trouble  in  competing-,  is  the  educational  pro- 
cess they  go  through  in  studying  the  reqnii i  nn  nls  of 
the  building  in  baud,  and  they  are  surely ,/»' i  /./, /".  //"" i  d 
in  asking  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  several  ile>i^iis, 
in  order  that  they  may  see  how  others  have  treated  the 
subject  as  well  as  themselves.— I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Jan.  3,  1870.  Competitor. 


|iit£i[tffttiimtra([atiait. 


QUESTIONS. 


[1730.]-NATIONAL  SCHOOL  PLANS.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  mo  what  the  custom  is  with 
regard  to  charging  a  client  for  plans  which  are  sealed 
by  and  lodged  with  Government,  which  is  required 
before  the  grant  is  remitted.  I  ask  this,  as  it  involves 
an  extra  set  of  drawings  besides  those  to  be  deposited 
in  my  office  and  those  supplied  to  the  builder,  which 
last  two,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  alone  supposed  to  be 
included  in  the  usual  charge  of  £.5  per  cent.— F. 


[1731.]— DRY  ROT.— What  is  the  best  mixture  or 
wash  to  adopt  on  foundations  of  walls  and  the  gravel 
under  the  joists  for  a  house  affected  by  dry  rot?  The 
old  sleeper  joists  andflooring  are  all  removed,  and  new 
joists  and  llooring  to  be  put  down.  Before  putting- 
down  the  new  floors  I  think  the  whole  foundations 
ought  to  be  cleaned  out  and  washed  over  with  some 
solution  ;  and  also,  what  is  the  best  solution  for  coating 
the  sleeper  joists  with?— W.  Lawrie. 

[17.32.]-HURST'S  "ARCHITECTURAL  SUR- 
"VEYOR'S  HANDBOOK."— Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  following  ?— On  page  71  it  states  that  the 
weight  of  wrought  iron  x  1-M8  =  the  weight  of  brass. 
On  page  75  is  given  the  weight  of  round  and  square 
wrought  iron  in  lbs.  to  the  foot  run,  none  of  which 
multiplied  by  the  figures  above  equal  the  weights  given 
in  the  table  on  page  83.  The  same  applies  to  the 
weights  per  superficial  foot  on  page  85,  and  also  to  the 
copper.— H,  A.  R. 

[1733.J— CAVITY"  WALLING.— Is  cavity  walling 
correctly  measured  as  solid  for  reducing  to  standard 
thickness  either  for  "  all  materials  "  or  "  labour  only  " 
in  London,  vicinity,  or  elsewhere  ?— F. 


[1731.]— CONCRETE  BUILDINGS.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  give  their  opinion  of  concrete  buildings, 
which  have  been  finished  and  occupied  for  some  time 
(say  at  least  12  months).  As  to  their  comfort  inter- 
nally during  both  hot  and  cold  or  damp  weather  ;  also 
their  external  appearance  after  being  built  for  a  few 
years,  the  surface  being  left  as  the  machine  makes  it ; 
also,  when  plastered  with  cement?  An  uninterested 
opinion  on  these  matters,  and  on  concrete  buildings 
generally,  would  greatly  oblige  many  who  have  no 
means  of  judging  for  themselves,  but  who  would  gladly 
adopt  the  system  if  satisfied  of  its  eflSciency,  among 
whom  is,— Dry  Material. 

[1735  1-DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECT'S  PUPIL.- 
Would  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me, 
1.  What  are  considered  the  duties  nf  .in  architects 
pupil?  2.  Whether  he  is  bound  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  his  master's  work,  during  oltice  hours 
which  would  leave  him  no  time  for  reading,  and 
making  drawings,  evening  work  being  insufhcu  ul  tor 
such  '  3.  Whether  he  is  bound  to  do  things  which  in 
no  way  tend  to  advance  him  in  his  profession  as  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  such  as  running  on  errands  and 
doing  the  general  work  of  an  office  boy  ?  i.  Whether 
he  is  bound  to  attend  office  regularly  like  a  paid  clei-k, 
which  would  leave  him  no  time  for  outdoor  study  .'— y. 

[1736.]-VALUE  OP  BUILDING  WORK.-I  beg 
to  thank  "F.R.LB.A."  for  his  valuable  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  the  "  Custom  of  the  Profession.'  1  ossibiy 
some  other  talented  contributor  will  kindly  grve  me 
his  opinion  ou  the  -'Value  of  Builders  Worlc.' 
Taking  value  of"  Constants  of  Labour,"  i-nh  '  Hnr^f  s 
Handbook"  as  a  basis,  what  rate  per  cent,  slmuld  Oe 
added  for  each  of  the  following  items,  viz.,  supennteii- 
dence,  plant,  capital— the  above  independent  ot 
prolit,  which  1  put  at  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work.— .SIdiles. 
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ItEPLIES. 

[in2.]-PLAN  DRAWINa--Tlie  term  workiiis: 
(Irawinn-s  was  considered  applicable  to  all  ilrawings  to 
any  scale  I'urnisUed  for  workmen's  g-uidiincc.  TLe 
"  Do. 's"  apply  to  words  on  tlie  same  horizontal  line. 
''All  striped"  and  "medley"  appertain  to  previous 
descriptions  or  "  to  words  above."  "  Red  for  cutting- 
and  blue  for  filling- "  may  be  elucidated  by  the  accom- 


panying sketch,  and  applies  more  particularly  to  sec- 
tions of  earthwork.  "  Variegated  "  for  concrete  means 
a  variety  of  colours  dotted  or  commingled  indiscrimt- 
nately.  "Striped,"  the j colour  previously  described, 
applied  thus  instead  of  bodily;  and  "medley,"  the 


lov.Ttion 


fashionable  method  of  delineating-  glass 
are  a  conglomeration  er  "  .Joseph's 
coat"  of  multifarious  tints.  I  am  un- 
acquainted with  a  suitable  work  on 
colour,  and  think  Stanley,  Carey,  Arch- 
butt,  Elliott,  Strawson,  Lorenz,  and 
others  would  be  happy  to  supply  any 
of  the  instruments  quoted,  each  being- 
suitable  to  the  requirements  and  un- 
doubtedly considered  the  best  by  their  respective 
manufacturers.    Lists  post  free  upon  application.— F. 


[1723.]-FLOATING  A  CAISSON.— Referring-  to 
"  Contractor's  "  .sketch  of  caisson,  the  line  C  D  repr  e- 
sents  its  natural  line  of  flotation,  therefore  the  amount 
of  ballast  required  to  sink  it  to  the  line  A  15  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  its  increased 
immersion,  which  is  obtainable  as  follows,  the  length 
being:  a.^ift.,  breadth  32ft.,  and  the  distance  between 
line  of  flotation  C  D  and  the  line  A  B  to  which  it  is 
required  to  be  sunk,  20ft.  :  — 

3!  X  25  X  20  X  62-5 


224C 


=  446 tons,  the  weight  of  water 


displaced,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
'kentledge"  required  to  effect  the  rquired  immersion. 
—William  Moor,  Jun.,  Hetton  Colliery. 

[172.3.]-rLOATING  A  CAISSON.-To  weigh!  the 
caisson  so  as  to  sink  20ft.,  "  Contractor"  has  only  to 
iiud  the  weight  of  the  body  of  water  he  would  displace 
to  give  him  the  weight  necessary  to  displace  it.  Thus 
32  X  25  X  20  =  10.000  cube  feet,  then  lfi,000  x  62-51b., 
the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  =  44Gj  tons  nearly. — James 
Fn.-VNK  Smith,  Leicester. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Reported  Stoppage  or  the  Metropolitan 
Main  Drainage.— Several  journals  amused  themselves 
last  week  by  publishing  exagger.ated  accounts  of  an 
accident  at  the  Main  Drainage  works  at  Harking.  An 
accident  certainly  occuired,  but  not  of  a  character  to 
cause  any  great  concern  or  alarm.  The  particular  part 
of  the  works  temporarily  affected  is  at  Abbey  Mills. 
Through  excessive  working,  consequent  upon  the  late 
heavy  rains,  a  fracture  has  occurred  in  an  air  chamber, 
and  a  partial  stoppage  of  the  pumping  was  the  result. 
As  soon  as  the  accident  was  discovered,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  No  complaints  appear 
to  have  been  made  respecting  any  dilliculty  haviug 
been  found  in  the  keeping-  clear  of  the  City  sewers', 
arising  from  the  accident. 

The  Lambeth  Water  Supply.— The  Registrar 
General  directs  attention  (and  with  good  reason,  as 
we  can  attest)  to  the  water  now  being  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  Company,  which  is  very  turbid,  and  unfit  for 
domestic  use  without  filtration. 


uil 


Railway  from  Calais  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.— An  examination  has  been  opened  in 
tlie  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or  on  the  projcc-t  of 
a  railway  from  Calais  to  the  Mediterranean  l)y 
way  of  Amiens  and  Uijon.  On  this  snlijcct  ;i 
committee,  which  met  at  the  latter  town  in 
November  last,  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 
— "Burgundy  expects  from  the  proposed  lino  ancAv 
and  important  outlet  for  the  direct  exportation  of 
its  products  to  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  departments  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  This 
route  will  be  for  that  district  not  only  the  cheapest 
but  the  most  rapid  ;  in  this  sense,  that  in  addition 
to  the  smaller  kilometrical  distance,  themrnli.-uidisc 
will  not  be  delayed  a  week  by  the  diliiiulties 
encountered  in  passing  thi-ougb  l';iris." 

London  Association  oi.-  1m>i;i;i\iex  En- 
gineers.— On  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institution  was 
held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street ; 
Mr.  J.  Newton,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  President  of 
the  Association,  occupied  the  chair.  A  satisfactory 
balance  sheet  was  presented.   Mr.  Newton  was  re- 


elected president  of  the  association  for  the  eleventh 
time.  When  first  elected  to  the  office  in  1859,  the 
association  numljercd  only  50  members,  and  among 
its  hon.  meml)ers  not  one  London  employer  was 
included.  Now  there  arc  108  good  members  on 
the  books,  and  GO  honorary  members.  Of  the 
latter,  26  are  London  employers.  Mr.  Newton 
stated  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
feeling  of  employers  towards  the  association. 
From  having  a  strong  objection  to  the  organisa- 
tion several  of  the  masters  had  become  its  best 
friends. 

Proposed  Winter  Garden  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  Blackpool. — A  meet- 
ing has  been  held  at  Blackpool  in  furtherance  of 
the  establishment  of  a  winter  garden  for  this 
increasingly-popular  watering-place.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  joint-stock 
enterprise. 

A  Case  for  the  Lawyers. — It  is  stated,  but 
we  know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that  there 
will  shortly  come  before  the  courts  a  case  of  great 
iutorest  to  architects  aud  builders.  About  four 
years  ago  a  company  was  formed  in  Birmingham 
for  the  purpose  of  building  an  exhibition  hall,  to 
Ijc  calleil  the  Curzon  Hall.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes, 
of  Birmingham,  was  appointed  architect  ;  and 
subsequently  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Ilorsley 
Brothers  was  accepted  for  the  building.  Four  of 
the  annual  dog  shows  have  been  held  in  the  hall, 
and  it  has  also  undergone  some  alteration,  under 
the  superintendence  of  another  architect.  Some 
defects  of  construction  arc  now  said  to  exist,  and 
the  company  intend  bringing  an  action  against  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Railway  Damages  to  Property.— Tlie 
case  of  Brand  v.  the  Hammersmith  and  City  Rail- 
way was  -where  the  owner  of  the  house  near 
which  the  railway  was  being  constructed  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  Lands  Clauses  and  Rail 
ways  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  claimed  com 
pensation  for  obstruction  of  light,  for  damage  to 
garden  by  limedust  and  smoke  in  the  oonrso  of 
construction,  and  for  "  damage  .to  which,  the 
premises  would  be  subjected,  from  the  vibration, 
noise,  and  smoke  from  passing  trains  in  the  user 
of  the  railroad  after  construction."  All  these 
were  allowed,  by  a  jury,  says  a  legal  correspon- 
dent, to  be  proper  grounds  for  compensation.  But 
upon  a]ipoal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bsnch,  it 
was  held  that  compensation  was  not  jjroperly 
claimable  in  respect  of  noise,  vibration,  and 
smr.ke.  From  this  decision,  however,  the  original 
plaintiff  again  appealed,  and  it  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  ;  but  upon  a 
third  appeal  by  the  company  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  clauses  of 
the  Acts  which  relate  to  compensation  extend 
only  to  damage  caused  during  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  and  not  to  such  subse- 
quent injuries  as  are  caused  by  its  fair  and 
reasonable  use,  and  that  therefore  the  company 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  satisfaction  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  injury  resulting  from  the  pass- 
ing of  trains. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art. — 
A  Manchester  correspondent  asks:  —  Will  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  explain  upon  what 
principle  of  public  morality  it  justifies  its  recent 
action  with  regard  to  science  teaching  and 
science  teachers  ?  In  September  last  that  De 
partment  issued  certain  regulations  determin 
ing  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  rate  of 
payment  to  be  made  to  Government  science 
teachers  for  the  current  year  ending  with  the 
science  examinations  in  May  next.  In  November, 
many  weeks  after  the  commcnconient  of  the  vari- 
ous courses  of  lectures  in  the  dilfercnt  branches 
of  natural  and  physical  science  (mostly  given  in 
connection  with  Literary  ami  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes), the  Department,  without  consnltitjg  with 
the  various  teachers  who  had  undertaken  their  en- 
gagements under  its  direction,  and  in  faith  of  its 
guarantee,  and  several  weeks  after  the  body  of 
teachers  alluded  to  had  entered  on  their  respec- 
tive duties,  peremptorily  repudiated  its  contract, 
substituting  for  it  an  entirely  di-tinct  set  of 
terms.  Supposing  any  commercial  firm  were  thus 
to  break  its  contract,  in  what  estimation  would  it 
be  held  in  the  commercial  world  ?  Yet  in  what 
respect  would  the  proceedings  of  the  former  be 
more  honourable  than  those  of  thelatter  ? 

Launitz,  the  Sculptor. — Tlie  celebrated 
sculptor,  Launitz,  to  whose  chisel  the  people  of 
Fraukfort-on-the-Maine  are  indebted  for  the 
admirably-cxecntcd  GuttenbBrg  monnmcnt,  has 
just  died,  after  a  tedious  illness,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four. 


A  Contract  in  Nottingham.— Mr.  Tutin  lias 
written  us  another  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  remakes  his  statements  and  con'fii-ms  them  by 
additional  testimony.  The  insertion  of  his  letter 
would,  no  doubt,  call  forth  a  rejoinder  from  Mr. 
Vickers,  and  us  the  matter  cannot  be  discussed  with- 
out, to  some  extent,  becoming  perstmal,  wo  think  it 
well  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  We  hope  certain 
contractors  in  Nottingham  will  be  more  particular 
in  future. 

More  Peabody  Buildings.— The  trustees  of 
i\Ir.  Peabody's  Fund  have  purchased  the  site  of 
the  Old  Magdalen  Hospital,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
blocks  of  dwellings  thereon  to  be  known  as  the 
"Peabody  Memorial  Dwellings."  Possession  wil' 
not  be  taken,  however,  until  April  next,  and  the 
old  buildings  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital  luive  beer, 
placed,  by  the  Peabody  trustees,  free  of  charge,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  guardians  of  the  S.  Saviour's 
Union,  to  be  used  in  the  interim  as  temporary 
\vorkhonse  premises. 

The  Proposed  Brighton  Aquarium. — At 
the  first  meeting  of  tho  shareholders  of  the 
Brighton  Afiuarium  Company,  held  on  Friday 
week  at  Wcstiiiiii>t(M-,  the  chainnan  stated  that 
the  engiueei-  was  rngagcd  upon  the  detailed  draw- 
ings, preparatory  to  the  works  being  commenced. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  company  having  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  "the  well-known 
manager  of  the  Hamburg  Ai|uarimn. 

The  Langham  Sketchixi;  Club. — Jlr.  H. 
C.  Pidgeon,  the prcsidentof  tlie  Langham  Sketch- 
ing (  'lull,  has  issued  cards  of  invitation  for  the 
first  CO  ■  vcrsii-'iovi:  of  the  season,  which  will  take 
place  to-m(jrro-\v  (Saturday)  evening,  -when  many 
of  the  pictures  intended  for  the  Sutfcdk-strect 
Gallery  and  Sjiring  ]''.xhibition  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  shown  at  the  society's  rooms,  Edward's- 
placc,  Langham-iilace. 

Abandonment  of  a  Proposed  West  End 
Railway. — The  number  of  private  bills  for  the 
forthcoming  session  deposited  in  the  Hotise  of 
of  Lords  is  at  present  241.  The  North-Western 
and  Charing-cross  Railway  Bill  was  withdrawn  at 
the  last  moment,  though  all  the  plans,  &c.,  had 
been  prepared  and  pro]ierly  lodged. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster.— Since  the 
prorogation  of  Piirliamcnt  great  alterations,  and 
in  many  respects  improvements,  have  been  made 
in  the  interior  approaches  to  bf)th  Houses  of 
Parliament,  though  the  whole  of  the  contemplated 
alterations  have  not  been  carried  out,  owing,  it  is 
understood,  to  the  estimate  having  being  exceeded. 
In  the  central  hall  the  mosaic  roofing  is  all  but 
completed.  In  making  the  alterations  in  the  roof 
the  wet,  however,  came  in  continuously,  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  large  gilt  gas  chandelier  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  This,  however,  can  be 
repaired  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  though  at 
a  considerable  cost.  The  statues  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England  in  this  hall  have  been  all 
taken  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  ^Vorkmen  were 
for  some  time  engaged  in  gilding  and  colouring 
some  of  them,  but  after  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  such  ornamentation  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  all  tlic  statues  have  received  a 
thick  coat  of  plain  white  paint.  Leading  from 
this  hall  to  the  committee-rooms  the  centres  of 
the  solid  moulded  archways  have  been  removed 
and  glass  substituted,  in  order  to  afford  more  light, 
and  large  sun-lights  will  also  be  placed  here  and 
in  other  places.  The  ornamental  oak  doors  lead- 
ing- to  the  lobbies  of  both  houses  are  now  fixed, 
and  aiiord  considerably  more  light  than  formerly. 


tip. 


The  Palestine  and  tlie  Sinai  Exploration  Funds 
have  become  one.  The  next  (united)  report  will  be 
issued  from  New  Burlington-street,  Mr.  Bentlej- 
having  been  appointed  the  publisher. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralt)' have  decided  on  effect- 
ing a  further  reducti(ai  at  the  Chatham  Dockyard  by 
the  abolition  of  the  paint-mills  and  factoiy.  It  is 
expected  that  a  considerable  annual  saving  will 
thereby  be  effected. 

The  death  has  been  announced  of  Jlr.  William 
Essex,  enamel  painter  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty 
aud  the  late  Prince  Consort.  He"  was  85  years  of 
age. 

A  new  Baptist  Chapel  is  to  be  built  in  St.  James's- 
grove,  Peckham. 

A\'e  note  \\-itb  much  pleasure  the  announcement 
that  Sir  William  Fairbairn  is  to  fill  the  chair  at  the 
forthcoming  anniversary  Festival  of  the  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers,  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  t.ake  place  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel, 
on  Saturday,  the  19tli  of  February.    The  yearly 
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LONVOX,  FRIDAY,  JAyCAUr  u,  i^ro. 


S.  LUKE'S 


CHURCH,  NEW 
TOWN. 


KENTISH 


TN  our  column  of  "Building  Intelligence  "for 
J-    the  lOtli  of  December,  we  briefly  noticed 
the   consecration   of  this   church   in  New 
Kentisli-town,  and  we  propose  now  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  it,  as  being  in  some 
respects  removed  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
suburban   churches,   and  also  as  being  the 
i-naiden  effort  of  a  yovmg  architect,  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys,  son  of  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and 
late  vicar  of  the  parish  of  S.  Pancras,  in  which  the 
church  is  situated.   The  opportunity  which  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  at  so  early 
a  period  of  his  career  was  a  most  fortunate 
one,  and  the  sum  at  his  command  unusually 
ample,  from  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
funds  were  provided  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  who  had  demolished  the  church  of 
S.  Luke's,  King's-cross,  in  order  to  make  their 
station  at  S.  Pancras.    This  provision,  sup 
plemented  by  subscriptions  raised,  and  neces 
sary  yet  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  whole  cost, 
will  have  amounted  to  £14,000,  a  sum  far 
greater  than  any  of  the  new  churches  in  its 
neighbourhood  have  cost,  and  more  than  many 
of  the  stately  Church  establishments  in  the  East- 
end  of  London,  which  we  have  recently  re- 
viewed. Under  these  circumstances  the  archi- 
tect must  forgive  us  if  we  regard  his  work 
somewhat  more  critically  than  if  he  had  to 
battle  against  the   want   of  means  which 
generally  cripples  the  efforts  of  his  brother 
professional  men.    Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  feel  we  can  congratulate  Mr.  Champneys 
upon  having  produced  a  work  of  considerable 
promise,  and  one  which  is  highly  creditable 
when  considered  as  his  first  work.    It  is  bold 
and  ambitious,  and  if  it  lacks  somewhat  of 
rhythm,  and  complete  mastery  of  style,  this 
is  no  more  than  must  have  been  expected  by 
those  who  entrusted  to  him  so  important  a 
commission.    Grace,  indeed,  it  does  not  dis- 
play^ throughout,  but  then  the  school  which  its 
architect  evidently  strives  to   follow   is  one 
which,  as  we  once  heard  one  of  its  members 
forcibly  declare,  holds  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  elegance  is  an  emanation  fi'om  a  region 
hardly  polite  to   mention.    The   display  of 
vigour  is  its  aim,  and  this  sometimes  is  at- 
tained by  efforts  of  a  spasmodic  character,  the 
repression  of  which  become  needful  if  tlje 
sublime  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  the  ridiculous 
The  style  is  said  to  be  Early  English,  but  our. 
familiar  friend,  the   Early  French,  has  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  most 
of  the  works  of  the  school  we  have  referred  to. 
The  material  is  red  brick,  pointed,  externally 
and  internally,  with  dressings  of  Tisbury  stone, 
the  colour  and  texture  of  which  in  connection 
with  the  brick  are  admirable.  The  church  con- 
;  sistsof  a  wide  and  lofty  nave  with  lean-to-side 
aisles,  a  central  tower  over  the  first  bay  of  the 
chancel,  with  the  aisles  continued  eastward  to 
embrace  it,  and  projecting  eastward  thence  is 
a  polygon  apsidal  sacrarium.    The  tower  and 
apse  are  vaulted  with  brick,  with  stone  ribs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  church  has  an  open  timber  roof. 
:  The  tower  is  to  be  completed  with  a  saddle- 
backed  high-pitched   roof.     The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles  of  rather  too  pale  a 
tmt._  The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisles 
consists  of  four  wide  arches  carried  upon  cir- 
cular columns  of  a  red  conglomerate  stone, 
which  are  effective.    The  arches  are  richly 
and  boldly  moulded,  but  the  mouldings  are 
somewhat  clumsy,  and  not  well  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  capitals.   Some  of  the  windows 
,  are  mcely  treated  with  roll -moulded  brick 
:  ]ambs,  &c.,  and  the  internal  arches  are  carried 
upon  delicate,  slender  shafts,  in  which  we  do 
not  perceive  much  correspondence  with  the 
arcades   aforementioned.     The   porches  to 
boh  ais  les  are  also  of  a  more  refined  treat- 
ment, and  with  their  groining  and  recessed 


order  of  arches  carried  on  slender  columns, 
are  really  successful  features.  Tlio  great  west 
windows  are  well  thrown  up,  and,  though  n-it 
happily  treated  inside,  and  of  rather  too  bald 
a  type  of  plate  tracery,  are  unquestionably 
effective. 

Close  to  the  Church  are  the  parsonage  and 
another  house  by  the  same  hand,  of  which  we 
regret  to  say  we  can  find  very  much  less  to 
say  in  praise  than  we  can  of  the  Church.  They 
are,  in  our  opinion,  hopelessly  ugly  and  un- 
couth in  style,  a  sort  of  cross  between  the 
rigid  type  of  utilitarian  Gothic  and 
the  domestic  work  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
They  are  red  brick  piles,  of  which  the  general 
grouping  is  the  best  feature,  with  long  narrow 
windows  with  wide  white-painted  frames,  ad- 
vanced as  close  to  the  outside  as  the  Building 
Act  would  allow,  with  small  panes  of  glass, 
divided  by  clumsy  wooden  bars.  The  plan 
and  interior  arrangements  seem  defective, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  any  hall,  and 
in  the  cramped  nature  of  the  passages  and 
staircase.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  without 
evidence  of  much  care  and  thought  bestowed 
upon  many  of  the  details,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  what  strikes  us  as  defects  are  con- 
sidered merits  by  the  school  to  which  the 
architect  appears  to  have  given  his  adherence. 
The  self-evident  fact  that  such  work  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  would  in  no 
degree  change  their  opinions  or  practice,  for 
their  creed  is  that  they  must  be  right  and  the 
age  wrong,  and  that  no  compromise  should  or 
ought  to  come  from  their  side. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
group  of  buildings  without  calling  attention 
to  the  unusual  and  remarkable  excellence  of 
the  construction  throughout,  which  is  due  to 
the  honesty,  zeal,  and  artistic  knowledge  of 
the  builder  who  has  carried  out  the  works, 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  contractor  for 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  many  other  important 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  following  additional  particulars  of  S. 
Luke's  Church  have  been  supplied  to  us  :— 

The  entire  cost  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 
architect's    commission,  has   been  £14,000. 
The  walls    are    built  externally   with  red 
Suffolk  brick,  and  lined  internally  with  the 
same  materinl.    The  whole  of  the  dressings 
are  in  Tisbury  stone  ;   the  columns  of  the 
arcade   of    red    Radyr    stone,   from  near 
Cardiff ;  the   small  columns    to  doorways, 
windows,  vaulting  shafts,  roof  corbels,  &c., 
are   of    green  sandstone  from  Bridgend  in 
Glamorganshire.    The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broseley    tiles,    from    the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Thome.    The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is   laid  with  Messrs.  Maw's  tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  that   of  the  nave  and  aisles  with 
tiles  supplied  by  the  Poole  Pottery  Company. 
I  All  the  seats  in  the  nave  are   executed  in 
I  pitch  pine.    The   base  of  the   pulpit  is  of 
I  Radyr   and  Bridgend  stone,  and  the  upper 
I  part  of  mahogany  and  oak,  the  combination 
!  of  which  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
j  octagonal    font,    executed    in    marbles  of 
I  different  colours,  and  having  the  alternate 
panels  inlaid  with  intersecting   circles,  the 
emblems  of  the  Trinity,  the  Cross,  and  the 
monogram    of   Our    Saviour's    name,  was 
executed    by   Messrs.   Burke   and   Co.,  of 
Regent-street.     The  stalls,  which  are  hand- 
some and  richly  moulded,  are  executed  in 
teak  wood.    Tlie  brass  lectern,  the  gift  of 
Mr.   William  Gibson,    of  Kentish-town,  is 
elaborately  chased,   and  has  the  symbols  of 
the  four   Evangelists   wrought  in  it.  The 
centre  window   of  the  apse    is  tilled  with 
painted    glass,     by     Messrs.    Heaton  and 
Butler,  and  the  effect  of   it  is  considered 
satisfactory. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  LONDON  DWELLINGS. 
(Concluding  article.^ 

OUR  former  article*  on  this  subject  con- 
tained some  general  i-emarks  in  advo- 
cacy of  a  more  substantial  and  comfortable 


See  Building  News,  p.age  40(5. 


some  also  in  ccm- 
demnation  of  the  existing  style  of  dwelling — 
unhappily  too  well  verified  l>y  the  fearful 
burning  to  death,  only  the  rollmviiig  week,  of 
six  persons  in  a  dwelling  house  in  Sandwich- 
street,  Biulon-crescent.    The  daily  press  has 
little  to  saj  on  the  subject,  even  that  little 
being  restricted  to  comments  upon  people's 
excessive  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their 
furniture  and  Christmas   pudding,  or  their 
tardiness  in  bringing  up  the  fire-engines  ;  as 
if  the  safety  of  a  London  dwelling-house, 
once  fairly  a  light,  depended  solely  upon  the 
speedy  arrival  of  fire-engines  and  fii  e-escapes. 
Why,  there  are  at  this  moment  thousands  of 
dwelling-houses  in  town  that  would  at  once 
succumb  to  the  flames  in  case  of  the  occur- 
rence within  them  of  that  ordinary,  trifling 
incident  that  caused  this  shocking  catastrophe 
in  Sandwich-street !  The  papers  tell  us  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  and  its  staircase  being 
ablaze  in  a  moment,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case  .had  the  stairs  and  the  burning 
back  room  been  enclosed  with  brick  walls  or 
partitions  of  incombustible  materials,  as  they 
necessarily  are  in  a  block  of  "  model "  dwel- 
lings.   In  these  buildings  there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  the  capitalist  to  construct  wooden 
partitions  in  lieu  of  brick  ones.    Each  floor  is 
in  plan  a  counterpart  of  the  supporting  story 
beneath  it — a  series  of  brick-enclosed  cells  or 
rooms.    The  stairs,  similarly  enclosed,  can 
therefore  be   constructed   of  stone,   or  of 
(what    is    far  better)    tile    and  Portland 
cement.    Moreover,  as  each  staircase  serves 
for  several  entire  dwellings  or  flats,  it  occurs 
but  seldom,  or  at  wide  intervals,  in  a  large 
block  ;  and  the  builders  can  well  afford  to 
make  it  not  only  fireproof,  but  spacious,  sube 
stantial,  and  handsome.    The  floors  in  these 
model  houses  are  usually  vaulted,  or  mad- 
otherwise  incombustible,  but,  for  their  prac- 
tical safety  from  fire — that  is  to  say,  combus- 
tion of  the  fabric,  involving  loss  of  life  — this 
costly  mode  of  building  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable.   They  might  be  safely  floored  with 
wood  in  the  ordinary  way,  perhaps  more  safely 
than  with  iron  joists  and  girders.    The  roofs, 
too,  might  safely  be  constructed  with  timber, 
and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  be  burned  off  in, 
twenty  years.     They  might,  indeed,  ignite, 
and  so  might  the  timber  floors,  but,  all  having 
their  bearings  on  incombustible  walls,  they 
could  not  "  burst  ablaze  in  a  moment,"  like 
this  wretched  dwelling  in  Sandwich-street,  or 
that  equally  wretched  "mansion"  burnt  out 
not  long  ago  at  Notting-hill.    The  conflagra- 
tion (or,  let  us  say,  simple  flare-up)  would  be 
promptly  enough  extinguislied  by  the  fire- 
engines,  safely  and  effectually  "  playing  up  " 
from  the  stone  or  tile  staircases. 

Now,  an  ordinary  town  house  of  the  period 
is  but  from  15ft.  to  '20ft.  wide,  and,  practically 
speaking,  it  cannot  be  built  with  fireproof 
walls  and  staircases.  There  are  in  it  hardly  an-j 
two  floors  alike,  so  that  lath  and  plaster  parti- 
tions, strutted  up  Heaven  knows  how,  and 
hung  up  goodness  knows  whence,  are  a  sheer 
necessity.  The  entire  building,  roof  and  all, 
is,  from  ground-floor  to  attics,  propped  up  by 
or  held  in  suspension  from  timber  supports, 
and  ready,  if  it  catch  fire  anywhere,  to  collapse 
or  snap  asunder  at  any  point  and  tumble  into 
the  cellar.  There  is  plenty  of  constructive 
ingenuity,  but  no  soundness  in  it ;  and  thus  it 
is  that,  in  case  of  fire,  especially  at  midnight, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  inmates  to  escape 
being  burned  to  death.  People  often  say, 
"  What  are  the  District  Surveyors  about  to 
allow  such  an  unsafe  mode  of  construction  ?  " 
But  the  District  Surveyors  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  and  no  control  over  it.  The 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  while  its  clauses 
as  to  timbers  inserted  into  party  walls  really 
induce  this  evil  mode  of  construction,  is  silens 
as  to  a  Londoner's  right  to  burn  his  own  house 
down.  What  it  says  impliedly  is  : — He  shall 
not  burn  down  or  even  endanger  his  neigh- 
bours'. And  it  well  realises  its  object,  for  we 
rarely  or  ever  hear  of  a  fire  in  a  town  dwelling 
causing  the  burning  down  of  an  adjoining  one. 
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Party  walls  not  only  extend  beyond  the  ceil- 
ings, but  pierce  the  roofs,  and  are  corbelled 
out,  no  matter  how  hideously,  beyond  the 
eaves.  These  contrivances,  repeated,  as  they 
are,  at  every  18ft.  or  22ft.  down  the  front  of 
a  London  street,  arc  by  no  means  "  architec- 
turesque,"  and  are  happily  unknown  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  In  a  row  of  model  dwellings 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of.  Here 
■we  may  say  that  their  general  introduction  in 
London  would  perhaps  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  improve  its  dreary  street  f  agades.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  fronts  of  the  model 
middle-class  houses  in  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, even  in  their  dingy  compo,  have  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur  or  vastness  of  which 
the  most  costly  fagades  of  ordinary  town 
dwellings  are  destitute.  The  very  infrequency 
of  the  entrance  doorways  suggests  a  massive 
architectural  treatment  of  those  features  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  London  dwelling-house 
builder.  The  very  naming  of  that  func- 
tionary (with  his  doorway's,  or  holes  in  the 
wall — holes  square,  and  holes  semicircular — 
with  imposts  high  above  the  springing  of  the 
arch)  is  distressing  to  think  of. 

On  the  score  of  mere  economy  these  model 
houses  would  have  much  to  recommend  them 
to  both  the  capitalist  and  the  occupant.  Their 
general  use  over  the  central  districts  of  the 
metropolis  would  relieve  the  former  of  that 
wasteful  application  of  valuable  frontage  in- 
volved in  the  now  thick-setting  of  heavy  party 
walls  and  mean  staircases.  These  now  occur 
at  (on  an  average)  every  20ft.  of  a  middle- 
class  dwelling,  and  if  we  contrast  this  ar- 
rangement all  down  a  street  of  these  houses 
with  that  of  the  Victoria-street  flats,  it  will 
be  seen  what  a  great  saving  of  ground-rent 
they  effect,  to  say  nothing  of  capital  invested 
in  the  now  frequent  construction  of  such  costly 
features  as  party  walls  and  staircases,  whose 
height,  and  consequent  bulk,  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing 
population  of  London.  In  this  respect  the 
waste  of  space  in  central  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis is  often  absolutely  absurd.  The  Rainbow 
Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  and  the  Red  Lion 
Tavern,  in  Fenclmrch-street,  are  signal  in- 
stances of  it,  though  by  no  means  excep- 
tional. Again,  it  now  often  occurs  that,  in 
even  central  parts  of  London — especially 
in  cases  of  household  property — the  upper 
floors  are  comparatively  worthless.  People 
will  not  run  up  and  down  four  or  five 
flights  of  (or  rather  "  pairs "  of)  stairs,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  use  of  two — hardly  ever 
three — rooms  ;  and,  in  consequence,  these 
uppermost  rooms  are  often  not  merely  lowly 
rented,  but  unoccupied.  This  would  never  be 
the  case  with  the  model  dwelling.  The 
stairs,  once  ascended,  would  give  access,  not 
to  two  rooms,  but  to  an  entire  house  of  several 
rooms  cn  suite.  The  uppermost  flats  in'  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  are  never  without 
tenants,  and  they  are,  moreover,  highly  pojiu- 
lar.  Lastly,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  con- 
struction of  these  model  houses  is  an  unques- 
tionable source  of  economy  to  the  capitalist. 

To  the  middle-class  tenant  they  are  a  saving 
in  many  respects.  A  lady,  who  requires  three 
servants  to  do  the  woi-k  of  a  five-storeyed 
house,  will  easily  "  work"  a  one-storeyed  house 
with  two,  or  even  one,  of  these  "  gi'catest 
plagues  of  life  ;"  and,  what  is  of  even  greater 
consequence,  she  can  herself,  without  effort, 
personally  look  into  all  that  is  going  on  in  her 
liousehold.  A  correspondent  of  this  journal 
urges,  or  rather  alludes  to,  the  usually-uttered 
and  apparently  obvious  objection  to  tlie  number 
of  ste]is  to  be  gone  up  and  down.  It  is  one 
that  on  first  thought  seems  unanswerable,  but 
in  reality  these  model  houses  effect  a  wonderful 
saving  in  this  very  particular.  Many  ladies, 
with  their  children  and  domestics,  hardly  go 
out  of  their  houses  oftener  tlian  once  a  day  — 
sometimes  not  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
obvious  there  would,  on  even  the  very  highest 
flats,  be  absolutely  no  stairs  whatever  to  tra- 
verse. It  is  sinii)ly  a  question  of  quilting  or 
remaining  in  the  house  during  each  day.  Now, 


let  us  suppose,  as  an  extreme  case,  that  the 
Paterfamilias  of  the  very  topmost  flat  comes 
home  every  mid-day  to  lunch  and  returns  in 
the  afternoon  to  his  oflice,  comes  home  again, 
dines,  and  goes  out  every  evening.  In  even 
this  extreme  case,  in  that  of  a  topmost  stoi-ey, 
the  number  of  stair-steps  he  will  go  up  and 
down  will  fall  far  short  of  one-sixth  of  the 
number  of  steps  a  lady  or  her  servants  now 
ordinarily  ascends  and  descends  in  even  a 
three-storey  house  of  the  usual  construction. 
Here  is,  then,  we  say,  a  manifest  economy  to 
the  tenant  in  this  very  item  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs.  While  on  the  subject  of  economy, 
let  us  glance  at  the  question  of  lodgers,  a  matter 
not  to  be  ignored,  when  considering  a  plan  for 
middle-class  London  dwellings.  It  has  been 
assei'ted,  and  very  likely  with  truth,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  London  either  sub- 
let part  of  their  houses  to  lodgers,  or  are 
lodgers  themselves.  This  being  so,  it  must 
plainly  not  be  assumed  that  every  middle-class 
householder  will  consent  to  solely  occupy  a  flat 
of  from  six  to  nine  rooms.  There  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  he  might  not,  as  now,  sublet 
part  of  his  house  or  flat.  There  would  certainly 
be  in  a  model  house  greater  privacy  for  a  lodger 
than  in  an  ordinary  dwelling.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  fees  for  the  porter  or  concierge,  who 
attends  and  takes  in  letters,  parcels,  messages, 
&c.,  at  the  street  door. 

There  is  another  prejudice  against  dwellings 
of  this  class,  which  they  share  in  common  with 
tlic  political  scheme  of  voting  by  ballot — it  is 
that  they  are  held  to  be  "  un-English."  "  Oh," 
we  have  lieard  a  Londoner  say,  "  that  kind  of 
house  would  never  suit  me,  with  my  English 
-John  Bull  notions  ;  I  call  them  Bastiles,  sir — 
regular  Bastiles  1"  Our  friend  had  just  been 
expatiating,  and  justly,  on  the  discomforts  of 
his  town  dwelling,  and  at  the  moment  we  our- 
selves, with  a  very  laudable  British  hatred  of 
"  Bastiles,"  were  struck  dumb  with  the  objec- 
tion. It  was  at  the  time  unanswerable,  but 
now  we  imagine — Jcnoii^,  indeeJ — that  the 
occupants  of  these  dwellings  already  built  in 
town,  both  the  gentle  ones  in  Pimlieo,  and  the 
simple  ones  in  S.  Giles's  and  Bethnal-green, 
tell  quite  another  tale.  Let  any  one  who  is 
oppressed  with  this  peculiar  Anglicanism  go 
down  to  Victoria-street,  and  seek  for  it  among 
the  occupants  of  those  large  houses  built  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  They  are,  by-the-bye,  too 
large  and  too  high  for  the  street,  or  the  street 
is  too  narrow  for  them  ;  but  this  is  an  evil  that 
will  be  averted  in  future  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  the  worshipful  fediles  who 
are  possibly  to  be  set  up  in  its  place. 

In  central  town  districts  of  London,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it,  these  "  Bastiles," 
(wherever  rents  sink  below  £75  a  year)  are  the 
only  proper  safe,  sound,  sightly,  and  economi- 
cal dwellings  to  build.  They  cannot  well  be 
built  by  single  capitalists  of  small  means;  they 
ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  our  Cubitts  and 
Kelks,  our  Freakes,  Lawrences  and  Mansfields, 
not  /;ro  ho)ui  piiJAico,  or  for  anything  so 
heavenly  or  ethereal,  but  as  an  unquestionably 
good  speculation.  Such  middle-class  houses 
would  yield  a  better  interest  than  the  in  every 
case  overdone  model  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing poor,  with  their  expensive  iiarapliernalia  of 
well-meant,  but  ill  appreciated  and  ill-used 
"sanitary  appliances,"  densely-packed  coppers, 
water  closets,  cooking  ranges,  cupboards,  air- 
valves,  &c.,  &c.  The  "  wage-paid  classes,"  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  care  "for  none  of  these 
things."  They  in  many  cases  stop  up  the  air- 
valves,  and  when  fuel  runs  scarce,  as  it  too 
often  does  in  London,  refuse,  God  help  them  ! 
to  discern  the  utility  of  cupboard  doors.  Such 
features,  in  a  larger  middle-class  dwelling, 
would,  while  of  slightly  dearer  quality,  be 
sparsely  spread  over  a  block  of  dwellings,  and, 
as  it  is  needless  to  explain  in  a  technical  jour- 
nal, these  larger-roomed,  many-roomed  dwell- 
ings would  be  far  cheaper  to  build. 

The  question  is  a  really  serious  one.  London 
is  already  too  big  for  the  paltry  20-foot  fronted 
houses  it  consists  of.  We  all  see  it  growing 
with  gigantic  strides  into  the  suburbs,  bigger 


and  bigger,  and  yet  if  any  one  will  go  into 
any  of  these  suburbs  he  may  see,  just  at  this 
time  of  commercial  stagnation,  the  un-slated, 
un-compoed,  stagnant  carcases  of  just  such 
combustible  dwellings  as  are  periodically  burnt 
down,  in  Guilford-streot  with  two,  in  Dover- 
street  with  three,  in  Oxford-street  with  five,  in 
Gilbert-street,  Bloomsbury,  with  eight,  and  now 
in  Sandwich-street,  St.  Pancras,  with  six,  of 
their  unfortunate  occupants.  The  earlier 
volumes  of  this  journal  contain  dreadful  par- 
ticulars of  many  of  these,  and  of  other  equally 
shocking  holocausts  in  these  treacherous,  but 
unquestionably  "  English  "  homes. 

Failing  our  large  London  builders,  why 
should  not  the  Duke  of  This  or  the  Marquis  of 
That,  or  some  other  of  our  half  dozen  aristo- 
cratic owners  of  London — veritable  lords  of  the 
manor— whose  wealth  has,  by  its  enterprise, 
grown  so  plethoric,  take  up  the  task,  just  j?onr 
passer  Ic  temps,  or  by  way  of  honest  specula- 
tion ?  These  noblemen  have  all  of  tbem  in 
their  estate-surveyors  very  competent  archi- 
tects at  their  elbows,  and  if  the  hint  were  taken, 
even  one  row  of  dwellings  each  would  really 
inmiortalise  all  the  half  dozen  lords  ;  for  what 
would  our  Continental  visitors  behold  when 
they  came  to  town  ?  Six,  yes,  "  six ''  rows  of 
London  dwelling-houses  not  only  designed  by, 
but  built — yes,  "  built,"  under  the  direction  of 
architects.  Ghosts  of  Pericles  and  Mecsenas, 
what  an  opportunity ! 

Solomon  Set-Square. 


THE  UTILISATION  OP  THE  SOUTH- 
AMPTON SEWAGE. 

SOUTHAMPTON  is,  we  understand,  about 
to  utilise  its  sewage,  which  has  been 
running  to  ruinous  waste  upon  the  mudlands 
of  its  surrounding  shores.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  local  board  upon  at  last  resolv- 
ing to  rid  this  flourishing  port  of  a  source  of 
pestilential  mischief,  and  in  making  the 
sewage  what  it  really  and  rationally  should 
become — a  fertilising  agent.  There  are 
various  ways  of  doing  this,  but  these  can  be 
resolved  into  two  general  methods — the 
manufacture  of  the  sewage  into  manure,  and 
the  perhaps  more  natural  treatment,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sewage  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion on  the  land.  Both  plans  have  their  advo- 
cates, and  both,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
prevent  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Of  course,  so  far,  either  method  is 
a  great  step,  if  not  a  decided  gain  on  the 
wasteful  and  miserably  stupid  drainage  of  the 
very  elements  of  reproduction  into  our 
nearest  watercourses.  When  we  hear,  there- 
fore, of  any  town  adopting  either  one  or  tlie 
other  of  these  systems,  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to 
record  the  fact  as  showing  the  progress  of 
scientific  intelligence  among  public  authori- 
ties, and  a  desire  to  keep  pace  with  other 
communities  in  great  sanitary  measures. 

The  plan  which  is  now  being  considered 
in  that  town  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  for 
effecting  the  above  object,  is  well-known  to  our 
readers  as  the  "  A.  B.  C."  sewage  process, 
which  we  have  described  on  a  former  occasion. 

In  18G9  the  process  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Local  Board,  who  subsequently 
appointed  a  deputation  to  visit  Leamington,  to 
inquire  into,  examine,  and  report  upon  the 
works  there,  which  report  has  at  length  been 
made,  and  fi-om  it  we  gather  the  deputa- 
tion appear  to  have  been  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  process  in  operation. 
Briefly,  it  consists  in  collecting  the  sewage  in 
a  cesspool  or  receptacle,  there  mixing  it  with 
a  compound  solution  of  animal  charcoal,  blood, 
clay,  alum,  magnesia,  and  other  ingredients, 
by  "a  rotary  agitator.  This  admixture  at  once 
precipitates  the  solid  matter,  forming  a 
thickish  residuum,  which  on  being  allowed  to 
settle  in  tanks,  is  pumped  up,  dried  by  hydro- 
extractors,  and  brought  into  a  dry,  marketable 
state,  the  superabundant  water  running  off 
clear  and  almost  tasteless.  Fish,  indeed,  have 
been  kept  for  months  in  the  effluent  water. 
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We   extract  the  following  analysis  of  the 
manure  as  sold  to  farmers  at  £:>  10s.  a  ton. 

Water    \\'\ 

Organic  Matter   

rtiosphateof  Lime   '••  <; 

Earthy  and  Alkaline  Salts ....  liy 

Silicates   '^-'^ 

100-0 

Nitrogen  Ammonia  

The  cost  of  manufacture  does  not  exceed 
30s.  per  ton. 

At  Leamington,  we  understand,  these  re- 
sults have  been  realised  ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  a  still  better  success  will 
attend  the  "Native  Guano  Company's"  proce.~s 
at  Southampton.    This  town  has  a  population 
of  nearly  three  times  that  of  Leamington,  and 
possesses  gre  iter  facihfes  of  position  and  transit . 
The  surrounding  lands  of  the  neighbourhood 
afEord  ample  field  also  for  the  guano  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  Company's  statements, 
the  fertilising  powers  of  the  manure  are  great. 
Practical  farmers  speak  highly  of  it  in  its 
distribution  over  corn  land  and  root  crops, 
while  for  horticultural   purposes  generally, 
accordin^i  to  the  opinions  of  some^  practical 
gardener's,  it  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects 
than  foreign  guano — the  ammonia  being  more 
fixed.    In  dry  weather  also,  it  does  not  bum 
the  plants,  as  Peruvian  guano.    We  hear  the 
company  offer  the  town  £500  a  year  for  the 
sewage.    This,  of  course,  is  conditional,  the 
town  going  to  no  outlay,  but  letting  premises 
to  the  Company  for  the  working  of  their  pro- 
cess duiing  a  term  to  be  arranged,  terminable 
by  a  twelve  months'  notice  on  either  side.  _ 

The  sewage  difiiculty  has  been  a  serious 
one,  and  Southampton  has  perhaps  suffered 
more  from  it  than  other  to  >vns,  financially,  at 
any  rate.  Having  noble  water-frontages  on 
the  south-east,  and  west  it  certainly  belioves 
the  iJouthamptonians  to  render  their  waters  as 
pure  and  innocuous  as  possible,  more  especially 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  mud  along 
the  shores,  or  anything  that  can  render  it  in- 
odorous, as  upon  this  will  much  depend  the 
claims  of  this  port  to  rank  as  a  watering- 
place  of  some  pretensions.  G.  H.  G. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  WYLSON. 

THE  decease  of  Mr.  James  Wylson,  architect, 


X     which  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his 
residence  in  Islington,  will  occasion  anionu'  a,  large 
circle  of  personsil  friends,  and  others,  a  feeling- of 
deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  one  who  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  the  variety  of  his  acfiuirenients  and 
general  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  Ids  estimable 
social  qualities  in  private  life.    In  the  former 
capacity,   his    leaning  was    decidi.-dly    to  the 
practical   and  use/id  in  science  and  art,  his 
delight  being  iu  the  study  of  mathematical  or 
mechanical  problems,  no  matter  how  abstruse, 
which  his  natm-ally  ingenious  turn  of  thouglit  led 
him  to  ccmsider  cotdd  he  devoted  to  iiood  account; 
while,  in  the  latter  capacity,  those  wlio  knew  him 
best  could  best  appreciate  tliat  frank  geniality  of 
disposition,  and  that  ready  flow  of  lively  and 
instructive  conversation  which  issued  spontaneously, 
as  it  were,  from  the  resources  of  his  well  stored 
mind.     When,  on  such  occasions,  a  new  idea 
happened  to  be  propoundeii,  or  sonic  question 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  further  elucidation,  he 
was  invariably  loth  to  let  the  matter  drop  until  it 
had  been  sifted  to  the  utmost  ;  and  he  would 
freciuently  consult  for  the  purpose  one  volume 
after  another  from  the  range  of  shelves  at  hand, 
till  he  was  satisfied  ;  nor  was  it  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  that  many  of  the  volumes  had  been 
ah-eady  enriched  by  careful  references  or  marginal 
notes  in  his  own  handwriting.    From  this  remark 
it  may  be  infcn-ed  that  Mr.  Wylson  was  emphati- 
cally a  man  of   persevering   research,  and  of 
method  ;  such  were,  iu  truth,  prominent  traits  in 
his  character.  His  industry  was  most  remarkable, 
nor  less  so  his  constant  hal)it  of  "  system"  in  even 
the  minutest  concerns.     He  had  "a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  Indeed, 
but  for  this,  it  would  have  I)een  impossible  for  him 
to  have  accomplished  one-half  of  what  he  did  in 
an  incredibly  slaort  space  of  time  ;  and  this  witli- 
out  in  the  least  degree  passing  over  things  super- 
ficially.   Mr.  Wylson  was  at  all  times,  ami  on 
many  std)jects,    a    ready  and   .accurate  wr.lcr. 
Besides  his  freqrperd  contributions  to  the  curiTiit 
literature  of  the  day,  which  were  always  morcth  -ai 


merely  acceptable,  his  versatility  was  disp  ayed  m 
his  aptitude  for  writin-  poetry,  cspecia,lly  ot  a 
humorous  kind  ;  this  beiu^^- coupled  with  a  rehnc. 
taste  for  music,  in  which  he  occasionally  essayed 
his  powers  of  composition  ;  and  his  tncuds  possess, 
in  cither  the  single  or    combined  form,  m.any 
clever  effusions  which  had  been  struck  off  m  the 
whim  of  the  moment.    This  use  of  the  pen  in 
(liftereut  ways  would  appear  to  have  been  resorted 
to    by  him   as  a  real    source   of  recreation, 
until  the  pressure  of  other  duties  imposed  on 
it  a  comparative  restriction,  for,  besides  what 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  print,  the  amount 
of    "manuscript"    he    has    left  behind  him 
would  fill  volumes,  irrespective  of  certain  important 
works  which  he  was  preparing  for  distinct  publica- 
tion He  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
Builder,  and  an  article  by  hmi  which  appeared 
in  the' volume  for  1844,  upon  "Cements,"  attracted, 
among  others,  considerable  notice.  He  afterwards 
edited°the  "  Engineer's  Pocket-book,"  a  very  useful 
little  publication  ;  and  in  1859  he  published  his 
"  MechanicalInventor'sGuide,"a  work  which  con- 
tains a  mass  of  condensed  information,  designed 
to  form  a  practical  introduction  to  the  principles 
and  components  of   machinery,  being  fm-ther 
illustrated  by  copious  diagrams,  and  a  collection 
of  nearly  three  hundred  mechanical  movements. 

A  few  additional  particulars  respecting  Mr. 
Wylson's  general  career  will  not  be  uninteresting. 
He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1811,  and  served  an 
articleship  of  five  years  in  that  city  to  an  architect 
of  the  name  of  Weir,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
four  years  afterwards.    In  1836  he  removed  to 
Norwich,  and  was  for  a  short  sime  with  Mr.  John 
Brown,  a  well-known  architect   there.  Upon 
reachino-  London  he  became  the  senior  clerk  m  the 
office  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  where  he  remained 
till  the  year  1843.    About  this  period  the  writer 
of  the  present  notice  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wylson  ;  being,  in  1842,  one  of  a  few  "  Architec- 
tural Draughtsmen  "  who  formed  themselves  into 
an  "  Association,"  with  that  gentleman  at  their 
head,  Mr.  Wylson  being  both  the  originator  of 
the  Society,  and  its  fii'st  secretary.    When  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  relinquish  the  latter  oflice, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Association,  as  a  kind  of 
testmionial,  with  a  handsome  pair  of  massive 
silver  compasses,  expressly    designed   for  the 
purpose.    The  meetings  of  this  association  were 
tirst  held  in  Castle-street,  Holborn;  they  next  met 
in  Southampton-street,  Strand,  then  at  Lyon's  Inn 
Hall,  (also  in  the  Strand,  and  since  pulled  down); 
and  now,  in  a  more  developed  form,  they  constitute 
the    "  Architectural   Association,"    meeting  in 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

Mr.  Wylson  first  established  himself  m  practice 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  designed  and  carried 
out  many  important  public  and  private  works  ; 
among  which  mav  be  mentioned,— an  extensive 
range  of  "model"  dwellings  for    the  labouring 
clashes  ;"  the  Prince's  Theatre,  since  taken  down, 
the  site  being  otherwise  required  ;  and  S.  Luke's 
Free  Church.    To  the  pulpit  in  the  latter  build- 
ing he  applied  with  success,  in  185.5,  the  theory  of 
the  parabolic  form  as  a  sound  reflector.    He  also 
assisted  in  establishing  the  Glasgow  Athenaum, 
and  for  his  professional  services  rendered  to  that 
Institution,  the  Board  presented  him  with  a  ticket 
of  life-membership,  besides  electing  him  a  director. 
In  1848  he  received,  out  of  100  designs,  the  first 
iiremium  for  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  lands  of 
Gilmorc  Hill  for  building  purposes.    Upon  his 
(luitting  Glasgow,  in  1850,  to  return  to  Loudon,  he 
was  honoured  with  a  public  dinner  by  invitation 
from  the  resident  architects  ;  and  we  next  find 
him  occupying  a  responsible  post  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Sir  C.  Barry.    His  future  course  became 
somewhat  changed  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment (out  of  55  candidates)  of  Surveyor  to  the 
"National  Freehold  Land   Society,"  which  he 
retained  until  his  "department"  was  annulled  by 
the  trade  hi  land  being  so  seriously  affected  by  the 
Crhnean  war.  He  was  sulisc(piciitly  chosen  (about 
ten  years  ago)  Surveyor  to  the  "  Conservative 
Land  Society,"  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death,  as  also  a  similar  office^  in  the 
"  United  Land  Company,  Limited,"  which  has 
been  only  comparatively  recently  established. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  multifarious  duties,  as 
in  everything  that  he  undertook,  Mr.  Wylson  was 
truly  indefatigable  ;  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  so  utterly  unselfish  that  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  this  very  conscicntiousucsshiis 
tended  to  hasten  bis  removal  ;  inasmuch  as, 
iiltli.)u^;b  subject  of  late  years  to  severe  attacks  of 
a,  distressing 'complaint,  itwas  with  great  dilliculty 
taut  be  could  be  pci-siiadcd,  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  partially  to  relax  his  efforts  ;  and 


he  may  be  said  to  have  died  literally  in  harness. 
His  remains  are  to  be  interred  to-day  in  tlie 
Brompton  Cemetery.  J-  k)-  W. 


THIi  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
S(JCIETY. 

CERTAINLY   this  society  has  a  wonderful 
amount  of  vitality,  or  it  would  have  ceased 
to  exist  long  since.    Year  after  year  it  puts  forth 
most  commendable  efforts,  and  year  after  year 
it  meets  with  discouragement.     Though  the  pro- 
fession is  solicited  and  coaxed,  though  the  art 
public  are  invited  to  come  in,  though  the  hanging 
committee  do  their  best  to  do  justice  and  give 
satisfaction,  still  the  Exhibition  is  not  appre- 
ciated.   One  goes  a  few  days  after  it  is  opened, 
and  he  sees  only  a  few  visitors,  and  they  appear 
languid  and  indifferent,  and  he  cannot  help  con- 
trasting    it    with     another     Exhibition— the 
Academy — which  is  open  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  this  striking  contrast   tells  unfavourably 
against  the  Architectural  Exhibition.     In  one 
place  all  is  life  and  fervour— in  the  other  vacancy 
and  stillness.     We  say  this  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  ano-er.  We  say  it  not  to  discourage  the  Council, 
but  to'state  a  fact.     Once  more  the  Council  have 
made,  as  they  have  done  for  years  past,  an  appeal 
to  the  art  public.     This  time  we  earnestly  hope 
their  efforts  will  work  a  heartier  response,  bring 
more  exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  yield  a  richer 
revenue.  . 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  circular 
just  issued  by  the  Society,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Hon.  Sees.,  Robert  W.  Edis  and  Rowland 
Plumbe  : — 

"  The  Council  consider  that  the  period  has  now 
arrived  taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
art  education  of  the  public,  and  the  necessity  for 
insisting  upon  the  pioper  recognition  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art,  -when  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  the  Exhibition  on  a  more 
substantial  basis;  this  can  only  be  done  by 
obtaining  the  general  assistance  of  the  profession 
to  secure  a  first-rale  Exhibition  of  works  in  their 
branch  cf  art,  in  order  that  the  pubfic  may  find  it 
as  much  as  possible  attractive  and  interesting, 
and  be  able  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture;  in  this  country. 

"It  was anticipatedlastyear, when  the  Academy 
took  possession  of  their  new  premises,  that  the- 
would  have  been  able  to  set  apart  at  least  one  oc 
their  galleries  for  architectural  drawings  exclu- 
sively, and,  with  increased  accommodation,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  suitable  representation  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  Amongst  the  works  exhibited  were  only 
fifty  architeciural  drawings,  representing  the 
works  of  about  thirty  architects.  This  naturaly 
caused  much  disappointment  to  those  of  the  pro- 
fession who  hoped  to  find  space  allotted  to  them 
inthe  now  rooms  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  anticipated 
that  the  Acailemy  will,  at  any  time,  be  able  to  do 
more  than  hang  a  very  few  architectural  works, 
the  demand  upon  their  space  for  purely  pictoria 
works  being  continually  on  the  increase.  Archi- 
tects must  themselves  maintain  their  own  Exhibi- 
tion, if  they  wish  the  position  of  their  art  and  its 
annual  progress  to  be  fairly  represented. 

"It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  profession  gene- 
rally will  carefully  consider  whether  they  desire 
that  their  drawings  shall  be  collected  together 
annually  for  exhibition,  or,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
omitted  from  the  annual  gatherings  of  art  works 
in  London.  Unless,  however,  architects  are  will- 
ing to  aid  and  support  this  Society,  the  Council 
will  reluctantly  have,  after  the  next  year,  to  dis- 
continue the  Exhibition,  as  they  cannot  otherwise 
possibly  hope  to  make  it  either  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fession it  deskes  to_  represent,  or  of  the  attention 
of  the  general  public." 


The  City  Streets.— In  The  Building- 
News  for  August  tt  last,  we  referred  to  the  worn 
and  dilapidated  condition  of  the  roadways  ot 
some  of  the  City  streets,  instaocing,  as  an  ex- 
ample. Fleet-street.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  ot 
Sewtrs,  Mr.  Solomons  directed  attention  to  the 
slippery  condition  of  the  roadway  m  Honuds- 
ditch  The  stones  laid  down  are  so  small  and 
smooth  that  there  is  no  foothold  for  the  horses. 
Mr  Nind  also  complained  that  the  roadway  in 
Barbican  was  in  a  similar  state.  Tliese  com- 
plaints were  referred  to  the  Streets  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

A  new  iron  church  has  just  been  erected  at  Lar- 
diH  bv  Messrs.  Francis  M,a-tm,  an,l  Co.,  "t 
pook  ■  The  church  holds  IGO  people,  and  cost  .t-lUO. 
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S'l'EAM  POWICJl  AXD   BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

THE  profession  of  the  engineer  and  that  of 
the  arcliitect  have  so  much  in  common 
in  their  several  duties  as  well  as  in  their  diffi- 
culties, that  it  may  well  cause  surprise  when 
any  instance  is  found  of  the  practitioner  of  the 
one  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  sucli  lahour- 
saving  contrivances  devised  by  the  other  as 
would  in  any  measure  tend  to  facilitate  his 
M'ork.  Examples  of  such  neglect,  however, 
•are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
the  architect  than  in  that  of  his  colleague,  and 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  tield  in 
which  the  engineer  pursues  his  A-ocation  is 
more  extended,  and  contains  greater  demands 
for  labour-saving  appliances  than  that  of 
architecture. 

One  example  can  be  cited!  in  which  the 
architect  has  apparently  failed  to  a  great 
extent  to  avail  himself  of  the  numerous 
mechanical  contrivances  devised  hy  the  engi- 
neer for  raising  weights  ;  as  in  none  save 
works  of  great  magnitude  do  we  see  the  services 
of  the  steam  crane  invoked,  in  all  others  the 
"  material  "  being  ti'ansferred  from  the  gi-oimd 
to  the  scatfold  by  wiiat  may  well  be  desig-nated 
that  clumsy  contrivance,  tlie  hod,  a  contrivance 
alike  wasteful  and  imscientific  in  the  applica- 
tion of  power,  and  at  once  unworthy  of  the 
technical  knowledge  and  the  commercial  ex; 
*•  .perience  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
practitioners  of  a  liberal  profession.  A"  little 
analj'sis  will  show  how  rude  and  unfitted  to  an 
age  eminently  scientific,  is  t^e  practice  of  con- 
vej-ing  bricks  and  mortar  fi-om  the  ground,  to, 
say,  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  feet,  in  a  box 
supported  on  a  man's  shoulder.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  practice  is  so  imiversal  as  to 
lustify  its  advocates  in  quoting  the  proverb, 
"  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei."  But  how  long  was 
the  c^Istom  of  lighting  the  street  lamps  by 
means  of  a  man  ascending  a  ladder  for  the 
purpose — how  long  was  that  custom  sustained 
:by  the  voice  of  the  people  ?  Yet  now,  when 
abandoned,  all  sensible  peoi)le  wonder  it  was 
•  ever  in  use. 

To  a  thinking  mind  it  must  ap])ear  equally 
silly  to  employ  a  costly  locomotive  engine, 
such  as  a  strong  man  certainly  is,  and  which 
weighs  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
a  carriage,  as  we  must  regard  the  hod,  weighing 
some  forty  pounds  more,  or  a  total  of  say  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  raise  an  actual  paying  load, 
to  use  railway  parlance,  of  about  fifty  pounds, 
which  is  just  one-fifth  of  the  gross  load  raised; 
and  in  order  to  liave  our  analysis  comi)lete,  we 
must  also  recollect  that  the  engine  and  carriage 
return  empty  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
paying  load  taking  the  double  journey  of  the 
engine,  is,  we  may  say,  but  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole.  The  duty,  too,  is  one  attended 
with  considerable  danger  to  life  and  limb,  so 
■that  even  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view 
of  common  humanity  the  practice  is  an  objec- 
tionable one. 

Again,  taking  a  commci-cial  view  of  the 
matter,  we  find  our  analysis  work  out  thus. 
Scientific  men  need  not  be  told  that  five  and  a 
half  men  are  generally  considered  theoretically 
equal  to  one  indicated  horse  j'ower  in  steam 
machinery.  We  will  however,  for  practical 
purposes,  assume  that  it  is  but  in  the  pro])ortion 
of  four  to  one  ;  therefore,  an  engine  of  1 -horse 
power  would  exert  as  much  power  as  four  men  ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  detailed  calcula- 
tions. 

This  engine  would  consume  in  ten  woiking 
hours,  inclusive  of  raising  steam  intheinoming, 
about  Icwt.  of  coals.  Coals  good  enough  for 
this  purpose  can  be  obtained  in  London  for 
twenty  shillings  a  ton,  and  in  most  country 
districts  for  much  less,  so  that  the  engine 
would  consume  about  fourteen  shillings  ])ei- 
.week.    Then  the  other  expenses  would  be, 


j  ?ay,  one  shilling  per  week  for  oil  and  tallow, 
the  drivers'  wages,  say  eighteen  shillings  per 
week,  maintenance  two  shillings,  and  interest 
on  original  cost  of  engine  snd  machinery,  one 
shilling,  cost  of  transport  from  place  to  place, 
say  two  shillings  ;  then  we  must  add  to  this 
the  wages  of  what  may  be  called  a  brick- 
trimmeron  the  scaffold,  to  attend  to  the  unload- 
ing tliere,  arid  also  to  arrange  the  bricks,  &c., 
for  the  bricklayers — say  his  wages  equal  a  hod- 
man's, or  twelve  shillings  per  week ;  theengine- 
driver  could  very  well  load  the  buckets  in 
which  the  bricks  or  mortar  was  placed  and 
attend  so  small  an  engine  as  well.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  account  we  have  fotu-  hod- 
men at  twelve  shillings  each,  so  the  totals 
would  stand  thus  :  steam-power  would  cost 
£2  2s.,  while  manual  labour  would  cost  £2  Ss. 
per  week  ;  we  believe  also  that  steam  on  a 
larger  scale  would  show  more  conspicuous 
economy.  Our  Frencli  neighbours,  who  are 
distinguished  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which 
they  handle  these  kind  of  things,  rarely  or 
ever  use  a  hod.  In  all  cases  when  a  new 
building  is  planned  out  and  the  foundations  laid 
they  erect  a  sort  of  derrick  with  four  tall 
masts  or  posts  strongly  tied  and  braced  ;  at  the 
summit  of  this,  they  secure  a  purchase-block. 
With  this  derrick  all  the  materials  are  raised 
to  the  workmen  above,  in  the  case  of  small 
buildings  the  hoisting  power  being  manual, 
while  on  larger  works  the  steam-engine  is 
employed.  In  the  case  of  very  extensive 
building  operations,  they  place  a  portable  floor- 
engine  in  the  central  apartment  on  the  ground, 
by  which  they  drive  a  lay  shaft  run  along 
the  scaifolding,  at  about  the  height  of  the 
first  floor,  one  end  of  which  shaft  actuates 
the  crane  machinery  of  the  main  derick,  which 
raises  the  more  ponderous  weights,  while  suit- 
able provisions  are  fitted  along  the  shaft  itself 
by  which  smaller  matters  are  at  once  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  scaffold.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  a  source  of  power  so 
portable  and  so  cheap  as  the  steam-engine  to 
the  hoisting  of  building  materials.  There  are 
numerous  instances  too,  where  a  water-engine 
or  a  small  turbine  might  be  made  to  actuate 
the  crane,  the  power  for  either  engine  or  tur- 
bine being  taken  from  the  water-main  in  the 
street ;  this  could  be  done,  we  ai'e  inclined  to 
think,  in  low  level  districts  where  a  strong 
head  of  water  could  be  commanded.  We  have 
abolished  the  practice  of  raising  a  lucifer- 
match  to  the  top  of  a  lamp-post  by  sending  a 
full-grown  man  up  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  ; 
it  is  time  that  we  likewise  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  our  bricks  and  mortar  up  on  a 
scaffolding  in  the  same  old-fashioned  manner. 


GRANITE  TRAMWAYS. 

IN  Lis  report  to  the  Ilolborn  Board  of  Works 
on  the  schemes  now  seeking  Parliamentary 
sanction,  for  the  improvement  of  the  metn^polis, 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  the  surveyor  to  that  hody, 
offers  some  suggestions  which  may  be  worthy  the 
consideration  of  those  conci/rned  in  the  attempts 
now  being  made  to  introduce  the  tramway  system 
into  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Hs  advises 
the  use  of  granite  tramways  insteaj  of  iron.  He 
was  first  struck  with  the  merits  of  the  idea  while 
visiting  some  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy 
some  years  ago. 

lu  the  Commercial-road  East,  a  granite  ti-am 
has  been  laid  down  for  many  years,  extending 
from  the  western  end  of  the  road  to  the  West 
India  Docks.  This  tram  was  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  heavy  trafhc  from  the  docks 
to  the  city  ;  but  as  its  construction  permits  the 
passage  of  all  wheeled  vehicles  over  its  surface, 
its  use  is  not  restricted  to  the  Dock  Company's 
carts  and  waggons.  No  objection,  Mr.  Isaacs 
thinks,  can  he  raised  against  it,  unless  it  be  its- 
ciist,  and  this  disappears  when  the  saving  it  affects 
in  tractive  power,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
vehicles,  is  remembered.  lu  opposition,  therefore, 
to  the  iron  tramw.ays  for  \»liich  P<irliamentary 
sanction  is  now  sought,  he  recommends  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  can- 
cerneii,  and  the  laying  down  a  double  lins>  of 
granite  tramway  for  the  entire  length  of  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  the   metropolis— Siiy 


from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  General  "Post 
Office. 

The  tram  stones  should  be  of  GTernsey 
granite,  ISin.  wide,  9in.  deep,  and  Gft.  in  length. 
The  inner  edges  of  the  stone  should  be  ■Iff.  (Jin. 
apart,  and  this  space  should  be  paved  with 
Guernsey,  Aberdeen,  or  Monnt  Sorrel  cubes  Sin. 
wide,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  tram  stones, 
9in.  There  should  be  a  clear  space  of  2ft. 
between  the  two  lines  of  trams,  and  this,  with 
the  remaiuing  width  of  the  street,  should  also  be 
paved  with  Guernsey,  Aberdeen,  or  Mount  Sorrel 
cubes,  as  before  described.  The  wh  >le  should 
rest  on  a  substratum  of  concrete,  composed  of 
hydraulic  lime  and  clean  Thames  ballast,  and  of 
the  uniform  depth  of  12in.  all  over.  In  setting 
out  the  trams,  the  centre  of  the  street  should  be 
found,  which  should  serve  as  the  centre  line  of 
the  2ft.  space  ;  thus  the  trams  would  approach  to 
or  be  removed  from  the  footway,  accordint;  as  the 
width  of  the  street  increased  or  diu)inished.  The 
whole  wiilth  of  the  two  lines  of  trams  and  the 
space  between  would  be  fZft.,  which  would  leave 
ample  margins  on  each  side  in  streets  of  such 
■width  as  Oxford-street  and  Holborn.  In  clearing 
cab  ranks  or  safety  crossings,  jdaced  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  the  trams  would  be  inclined  towards 
the  footways  until  the  obstnictions  were  passed. 

"  Great  stress,"  sayslMr.  Isaacs,  "  will,  no  doubt, 
be  laid  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  success  of  the  iron  tramways  in  New  York,  as 
also  of  that  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  Of  the 
American  trams,  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  but  in  tho  Versailles  route,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  the  omni- 
buses start  from  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  it  is 
not  until  they  reach  the  Champs  Llysees,  by  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  that  the  tram  proper  com- 
mences, when  the  ordinary  wheels  are  removed 
from  the  omnibuses,  and  flanged  wheels  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead.  Applying  this  example  to 
London,  and  making  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  two  cities,  it  may  be  stated  that 
whilst  an  iron  tramway  would  be  permitted  west- 
ward of  the  Marble  Arch,  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to  come  nearer  to  the  City  than  that  point.  The 
Parisiiin  tramway  omnibuses  are  large,  roomy, 
comfortable  vehicles,  currying  04  passengers,  and 
are  drawn  by  thrc3  .horses.  A  Londcm  omnibus, 
drawn  by  two  horse?,  now  conveys  passengers, 
bnt  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  a  road 
possessing  ordinary  gi  adients  and  provided  with 
granite  trams,  such  a<>  I  have  desrribei\  the  same 
tractive  power  would  be  found  sufficieHt  for  an 
omnibus-  conveying  4(>  passengers  at  the  least. 
This  load  would  not  only  be  easily  set  in  motion, 
but  the  motion  would  beeeonomieally  rojvintained 
as  far  as  the  tractive  power  was  concerned.  The 
jolting  now  experienced  in  riding  over  a  paved 
surface  (especially  where  the  roa<iway  is  out  of 
repair)  would  be  remedied,  and  there  wonld  be  a 
sensible  diminution  of  the  noise  caused  hy  the 
traffic.  Finally,  the  materials  and  the  method  of 
construction  I  have  recommended  would  easure 
the  roadway  proving  of  a  lasting  character,  pro- 
vided it  v/as  not  interfered  with  by  the  gas- and 
water  companies  after  it  had  become  consoli- 
dated." 


Pabquei  Plooeing. — Mr;.  George  Needhivm. 
Mansfield  has  patented  a  method  of  making  in- 
laid tlooring..  He  uses  wood  veneers  for  the  wear- 
ing surface,  and  these  he  backs  up  with  sheets  or 
strips  of  kamptulicon,  prepa-red  either  with  or 
without  an  internal  layer  of  canvas,  or  with  the 
material  ori^narily  nsed  for  floor-cloths  ;  or  he 
uses  india-rpJ>ber  cloth,  such  as  that  manufactured 
for  covering  stairs,  and  which  possesses  the 
property  of  deadening  soundi.  The  veneer  is 
attached  to  a^ny  of  these  hackifigs  by  some  adhe- 
sive materiaLand  is  so  prepur^l  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  darj!]>.  An  advantage  secured  by  this 
Invention  is,  that  the  covering  may  be  laid  down 
in  strips  or  pieces  of  any  form,  and  arranged  in 
any  pattern.  It  is  attached  to  tie  floor  by  mariae 
glue. 

Hackxey I)OWNS. — This  "hang "to  tbeneigh- 
bom'hood  of  Dalston  and  Hackney,  is  being,  to 
some  extent,  surtailed  of  its  value  as  a  public  re- 
creation gro-Jind,  by  the  constrjction  of  a  branch 
of  the  Greai  Eastern  Railway,  v/hich  crosses  the 
"  Downs  "  by  means  of  a  cr.Xting.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  tie  Hackney  Vestrs  it  was  resoWed 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  ^'estvy,  as  represent- 
ing the  rate-payers  of  Hackney  .it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  Gi-eat  Eastern  Railwiw  Company  shonld 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  c  ttting  across  ihe 
Downs  a^-aji.  apeu  cutting,  eitl^eriin  whole  or  in 
part.'' 
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MURAL  OR  MONUMENTAL  DECORATION.* 

WE  glcadly  welcome  Mr.  Thomas  as  an 
efficient  labourer  in  a  more  practical 
field  than  those  in  which  his  previoua  literary 
labom-s  have  been  expended.  "The  Science 
of  Moderation  "  and  "  Metronomy  ;  or,  the 
Science  of  Proportion,"  were,  in  our  opinion, 
subjects  too  purely  theoretical  to  yield  much 
fruit  for  the  craving  of  others  than  metaphy- 
sicians, and  we  own  to  be  far  better  content 
now,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  author  to  learn 
what  his  experience  has  well  qualified  him  to 
teach — the  secrets  and  comparative  merits  of 
fresco,  encaustic,  water-glass,  mosaic,  and  oil 
painting,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Thoraa?,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
has  studied  fresco  painting  in  Munich  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Cornelius  and  Hess, 
but  his  own  decorative  paintings   upon  a 
monumental  scale  are  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  that  no  further  credentials  are  needed 
to  entitle  all  he  has  to  say  upon  these  interest- 
ing subjects  to  the  best  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  advance  those 
arts.    The  reasons  for  their  encouragement, 
tersely  given   in  the  introductory  chapter, 
namely,  "  (1)    as  a   memorial  of  national 
existence,  and  (2)  as  the  record  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  that  existence,"  are  so  cogent  that  they 
wouldhardly  need  aword  of  comment  but  that, 
judging  from  their  works,  our  artists  appear  to 
give  but  slight  heed  to  them,  seeming  rather 
to  consider  that  the  existence  of  any  other 
country  and  age  than  their  own  is  what  they 
are  called  upon  to  memorialise,  and  that  ficti- 
tious, rather  than  real,  aspirations  are  what 
their  works  should  record.    Our  poets  dress 
up  for  us  dolls  of  the  mythical  court  of  King 
Arthur,  or  fancied  visions  of  Jason  and  other 
heroes  of  mythology,  and  our  painters  treat 
us  like  children  to  idealisations  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  bric-a-brac  of  curiosity  shops  ; 
while  all  the  stirring  events  of  our  own  age, 
which  are  capable  of  being  matched  against 
any  of  those  of  history,  pass  unrecorded 
except  by  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the 
features  of  our  distinguished  men  remain  un- 
limned  save  by  photographers  or  the  inferior 
class  of  artists  who  unfortunately  constitute 
the  majority  of  our  portrait  painters.  Great 
then,  is  our  need  of  that  monumental  art 
•which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Thomas,  "in  its 
liighest  development  exercises  a  dominant 
influence  over  the  arts  of  design  of  a  countrj', 
binds  them  together,  gives  them  a  certain 
unity  of  action  in  conformity  of  motive  v/liich 
spasmodic  art,  originating  in  individual  and 
disconnected  culture,  never  can." 

Further  on  we  read,  "  The  grandest  style  of 
art  is  best  displayed  in  large  dimensions  *  * 
As,  theiefore,  works  of  art  of  such  magnitude 
cannot  be  often  in  demand  for  ordinary  dwell- 
ing houses,  it  is  important  that  mural  painting 
should  be  encouraged  in  churches  and  national 
municipal  public  buildings."  But  to  what 
'Sr.d,  without  unity  ef  purpose  and  worthiness  ? 
On  tins  point  lie  remarks,  "  There  may  be  a 
■clever,  but  never  a  grand  manifestation  of  art, 
till  a  people  ¥e  moved  by  one  pulse,  one 
:simultaneous  thrab  ;  till  all  tafent  is  concentric 
to  a  common  purpose.  .  .  ,  Do  Englishmen 
ever  ask  themselves,  whither  bound — to  what 
end — are  art,  literature,  and  politics  tending  ? 
Has  England  a  part  to  play  in  the  world's 
History,  an&  what  ?  .  .  ..  It  is  unity  of  purpose 
alone,  in  art,  literature  and  politics,  which 
constitute  greatness  and  which  gradually 
raises  a  characteristic  aad  enduring  national 
monumefit." 

Commending  the  above  terse  and  pregnaat 
remarks 'to  the  serious  thought  of  those  whoar 
they  concern,  we  proceed  to  the  practical  por- 
tion of  the  volutiie  before  us. 


The  chapter  upon  fresco  painting  is,  we 
think,  calculated  to  dispel  many  erroneous 
notions  which  prevail  on  the  subject,  and  to 
convince  that  it  is  not  so  unsuitable  to  out- 
climate  as  is  often  thought.  What  is  needed  most 
is  experience  on  the  part  of  our  painters,  and 
care  in  the  preparation  and  materials  ef  the 
surffice  to  be  painted.  But  the  lack  of  what 
Mr.  Thomas  calls  tlte  comparative  luxury  of 
oil-painting  tends  doubtless  to  discourage  its 
use  ;  yet  were  schools  of  painters  trained  to 
mural  decoration,  sufficient  demand  for  that 
class  of  work  would  ensure  a  sufiicient  sup- 
ply ;  much  of  the  more  disagreeable  and 
laborious  work  would  be  executed  by  subor- 
dinate hands,  and  need  only  the  supervision 
of  the  principal ;  and  though  our  author  con- 
fesses that  it  is  not  an  art  for  the  hesitating 
and  timid,  and  that  the  grand  style  of  draw- 
ing, the  broad  and  simple  treatment  of  colour, 
an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  whole  effect,  and  an 
energetic  and  rapid  hand,  are  qualities  rare  in 
these  days,  this  arises  mainly  from  their  not 
having  hitherto  been  called  for. 

Minute  particulars  are  given  in  the  work  as 
to  the  preparation  of  the  surface.  The  walls 
should  be  of  brick,  thoroughly  dry,  a  brick  and 
a  half  thick,  in  preference  to  a  greater 
thickness,  unless  the  walls  are  built  hollow. 
Old  walls  must  have  their  plastering  removed 
and  fresh  applied,  and  ceilings  need  a  more 
durable  basis  than  lathwork.  Equality  of 
roughness  in  the  under  coat,  and  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  lime  used,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, "and  a  good  suggestion  is  made  that 
if  the  walls  slightly  inclined  forward,  dust 
could  not  easily  settle  upon  the  pictures. 
DurdhamDown  lime,  from  near  Bristol,  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  99-5,  bituminous 
matter  0-3,  and  earthy  matter  0'2,  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  all  need  a  long  time  to 
reduce  their  causticity,  and  directions  are  given 
for  their  slaking  and  mixture  with  sand.  The 
colours  used  in  the  painting  must  chiefly  be 
simple  earths — no  vegetable,  and  but  few 
mineral  preparations  being  admissible,  and 
brilliant  coloiu's  not  having  been  found  to 
stand 


make  them  willingly  accept  it  as  "  the  best 
method  of  executing  works  of  art  for  impor- 
tant public  buildings. 

Having  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  portion 
of  our  author's  treatise  in  consideration  of  its 
practical  value,  we  shall  defer  to  a  future 
occasion  our  remarks  upon  the  remaining 
processes  discussed  by  him.  J.  P.  S. 


*  Mural  or  Monumental  Decoration— its  Aims  and 
Method.  By  W.  Cave  (Beomas.  Londoc. 


The  method  of  executing  the  painting  is 
then  described.  The  first  coat  or  "  rough 
cast"  being  dry,  the  cartoon  tracing  and 
sketch  of  colour  ready,  and  the  plasterer  at 
hand  with  his  fine  mortar  for  the  intonaco, 
the  area  intended  to  be  painted  is  then  lightly 
floated  on  in  two  coats,  at  an  interval  of 
about  ten  minutes.  A  roll  of  soft  wet  linen 
is  then  passed  over  the  surface,  and  any  loose 
particles  of  sand  dusted  off.  The  outlines 
being  then  traced  upon  it,  and  the  colours 
sufficient  for  the  day's  use  properly  mixed, 
the  painter  proceeds  to  pass  a  thin  wash  of  one 
colour  over  the  iiitonaro^  which  is  then  left 
for  about  ten  minutes. 

The  light  and  shade  is  then  indicated 
■with  the  shade  tints,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  middle  tints  are  applied  solidly,  and  the 
work  modelled  in.  After  an  interval  of  about 
half  an  hour  the  last  delicate  finishing 
touches  are  added  with  the  glazing  tints, 
by  which  time  the  mortar  will  become  too 
dry  to  continue  working  upon,  although  there 
are  means  of  retarding  this  if  desired.  The 
supei-fluous  mortar  is  then  cut  away  with  a 
knife,  so  that  the  next  day's  work  may  be 
done  in  a  rimilar  manner,  the  painting  pro- 
gressing "  like  the  filling  up  of  a  child's 
puzzle  map,  piece  by  piece,"  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  which  is  of  great  importance. 

Such  is  buon  fresco  painting  ;  there  are, 
however,  other  modes  resembling  it  in  effect, 
such  as  fresco  secco,  in  which  the  usual 
fresco  colours  are  used  on  a  dry  Monaco,  the 
ground  being  merely  resaturated  with  water 
previously  to  painting  upon  it  ;  the  result, 
however,  is  less  brilliant. 

Mr.  Thomas  acknowledges  that  as  many 
modern  Continental  painters  have  failed  in  the 
use  of  fi-es:o  as  those  of  our  own  country 
who  have  experimented  at  Westminster  ;  still 
he  maintaiiis  that  longer  experience  by  con- 
tinuity of  practice  is  all  that  is  needed  to 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 

THE  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Albert  Ilarts- 
horne,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Harrow 
Gazette,  will  be  read  with  interest  : — 

Amongst    the   numerous    innovations  from 
which  wo  have  suffered  of  late  years,  none,  Mr. 
Hartshonie  thinks,  makes  itself  more  conspicious 
at  the  present  season  than  church  decoration.  For 
several  weeks  before  Christmas  organised  bands  of 
young  ladies  set  themselves  to  work  to  "  decorate  " 
the  parish  church,  and  in  order  to  accompUsh  this 
end  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  manufacture  an 
almost  unlimited  quantity  of  wreaths,  garlands, 
festoons,  chaplets,  crosses,  triangles,  crowns,  stars, 
and  monograms,  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
colour.    These  various  devices  are  then  arranged, 
according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  fair  artists, 
upon  the  walls  and  in  the  windows  of  the  church. 
The  arches  and  piers  are  covered  with  heavy 
festoons  (the  greatest  care  being  usually  taken  to 
hide  from  view  any  architectural  beauties  which 
modern  restorers  may  have  spared),  cardboard  in- 
scriptions of  an  approved  indeeipherable  Gothic 
type  spread  themselves  in  gorgeous  array  over 
tiie  chancel  arch,  or  run  along  the  steps  of  the 
altar  ;  the  pulpit,  lectern,  and  font  are  bedecked 
with  holly  and  other  prickly  evergreens,  often  to 
the  signal  discomfort  of  the  officiating  mmister. 
But  the  grand  effort  is  generally  reserved  for  the  ^ 
east  end,  and  here,  in  addition  to  the  evergreens 
and  inscriptions,  are  crowded  all  the  flowers,  real 
or  artificial,  and  bunches  of  berries  which  can  be 
obtained  ;  even  cotton  wool  is  pressed  into  the 
service  as  bemg  so  much  like  snow,  not  to  mention 
home-made  paper  flowers,  pink  calico  letters,  dyed 
everlastings,  and  other    distressing  anomalies.. 
For  several  days  before  Christmas  the  inside  of 
the  chm-ch  is  like  a  workshop,  while  cai-peuters 
and  labom-ers  are  busy  nailing  up  the  "  decora- 
tions "  with  their  usual  reckless  disregard  for  the 
architecture  and  carvings.    The  over-decking  of 
churches  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Spec  tator,  who  thus  alludes  to  the  subj  ect  m  1 7 1 1 , 
No.  282—"  The  chm-ch  as  it  is  now  equipped  looks 
moi-o  like  a  greenhouse  than  a  place  of  worship. 
The  middle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady  walk,  and 
the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbours  on  each  side 
of  it    The  pulpit  itself  has  such  cltisters  of  ivy, 
holly  and  rosemary  about  it,  that  a  light  fellow 
in  our  pew  took  occasion  to  say  that  ■  The  congre- 
o-ation  heard  the  word  out  of  a  bush,  like  Moses. 
The  somewhat  smiilar  spectacle  which  gladdens 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  on  Christmas  Day  is  well 
known,  for  is  not  every  one  eager  to  go  to  church 
to  see  the  show  ?    Do  not  its  beauty  and  merits 
form  an  almost  imexhaustable  theme  for  conver- 
sation for  weeks  after?     How  charnimg  Mrs. 
Smith's  pink  and  white  cross  looks  which  floats  m 
the  font  ;  or  how  very  nicely  the  clever  Miss 
Jones'  have  made  the  garlands  which  cover  the 
pulpit !    Our  foolish  forefathers,  as  a  rule,  went  a 
different  way  to  work,  and  in  some  benighted 
districts  their  system  of  "  sticking  the  church  is 
still  held  in  reverence  ;  sprigs  of  holly  and  ivy 
.N-ere  formerly  thought  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  a 
gLad  season,  and  a  few  years  ago  one  almost  felt 
sorry  when  the  word  came — 

"  Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so, 
Down  with  the  bays  and  mistletoe  ; 
Down  with  the  hoUy,  ivy,  all." 
Now  it  is  a  positive  relief  when  Candlemas  Day 
comes  and  the  faded  finery  is  removed,  and  we 
once  more  see  the  church  in  its  pristme  state. 


PAVING' OF    OLD    STREETS  f.BETHNAL 

GREEN.-At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bethnal 
G^een  Vestry,  the  clerk  reported  that  be  had  re= 
J^eWed  the  sliction  of  the  Metropohtan  Board  o 
Works  to  the  further  loan  of  £10,000  toi  tne 
pavin'  of  footings  and  old  streets  in  the  parish, 
m  Vestry  directed  the  clerk  to  take  the  neces- 
sary st.psf'or  raising  the  money.  ^^V^^J^ 
the  wretched  streets  which  '^I'o^^Vl^  l^^^i:^^!  ^^^^ 
bourhood  cannot  but  have  a  l'e".efi«f}j^^;,^\"„^ 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  toi 
paved  thoroughfares  can  al.-ays  be  k.pt  clean.  . 
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PAIN'S  FLOORING  CRAMP. 

AVERY  hantly   flooring  cramp— applicable 
moreover  to  other  purposes — is  here  illus- 
trated.   Fig.  1  shows  its  general  construction. 


Fig.  1. 


It  is  composed  of  a  metal  plate  A  having  a  boss 
B  pierced  with  a  slightly  inclined  screw-tapped 
hole,  through  which  passes  a  screw  C,  the  head 
of  which  is  perforated  at  D  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  lever  E,  and  the  opposite  end  socketted  in  a 
foot  plate  F.  The  metal  plate  traversed  by  the 
screw  also  carries  a  gripping  lever  G  bolted 
loosely  on  its  under  side,  the  plate  being  pierced 
with  several  holes  a  a,  so  that  the  pivoting  of  the 
gripper  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  The  action 
is  as  follows  : — The  plate  is  laid  flat  on  the  joists 
H  H',  so  that  the  gripper  G  lies  between  the 
joists,  the  end  coming  against  the  joist,  and 
the  foot-plate  F  against  the  edge  of  the  outer 
flooring  board.  The  cramp  being  in  this 
position  the  screw  C  is  turned  by  the  lever 
E,  so  that  the  foot  plate  begins  to  press 
against  the  edge  of  the  flooring  board,  and 
the  main  plate  A  to  recede  from  it  ;  this  back- 


FlG.  3. 


ward  motion  of  the  plate  A  along  the  screw  C 
causes  the  end  of  the  gripper  G  to  nip  against  the 
side  of  the  joist  H,  forming  a  bearing  which  be- 
comes firmer  the  more  the  screw  C  is  turned  in 
the  same  direction  and  the  greater  the  pressure 
brought  on  the  flooring.  By  turning  the  screw 
in  the  opposite  direction  the  plate  A  advances 
along  the  screw,  the  pressure  is  taken  o£E  the 
edge  of  the  flooring  board,  aud  the  cramp  may  be 
im.mediately  removed  by  unscrewing  about  two 
inches  and  stdking  a  blow  with  the  hammer  at  M. 


Fig.  3. 


It  ig  not  likely  to  ge  »t  of  order,  will  suit 
various  thicknesses  of  joi  aor  any  kind  of  floor, 
and  is  specially  adapted  fo.-  fireproof  floors  where 
the^  oist.s  are  bedded  on  concrete.    It  is  also  very 


easy  of  application  : — Place  the  cramp  on  the 
joist  close  to  floor  board,  with  the  grip  at  an 
angle  of  45  ;  give  the  cramp  a  blow  with  hammer 
at  A  (see  Fig.  2).  Give  an  other  blow  at  B,  and 
proceed  with  screw.  To  release  the  cramp,  un- 
screw about  2in.  and  a  blow  with  hammer  at  C. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  cramp  in  use  as  a  "  Lifting 
Jack."  By  placing  a  deal  underneath  floor  or 
girder,  two  cr.".mps  can  be  used,  which  will  give  a 
hfting  power  of  between  two  and  three  tons.  It 
will  give  self-gripping  power  to  put  a  strut  to  any 
angle. 

Fig.  4. 


In  Fig.  4  is  shown  its  use  as  a  carpenter's  bench 
cramp,  for  heavy  work,  such  as  large  doors  or 
gates,  or  principals  for  i-oofing,  which  have  to  be 
framed  on  a  stage.  The  cramp  can  be  used  for 
any  bench  purposes  by  laying  the  work  on  two 
deals.  It  may  be  had  of  Mr.  B.  Treeton,  30, 
Colchester-street,  Leman-street,  Whitechapel,  or 
of  his  agents,  Messi-s.  Eaton  and  Hewlett,  85, 
St.  John's-street-road,  E.C. 


S.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  CROYDON. 

THE  newly-restored  church  of  S.  John, 
Croydon,  was  consecrated  on  the  6th  inst. — 
the  anniversary  of  its  almost  total  destruction 
three  years  ago— by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  a 
churi^h  xisted  here  in  Saxon  times,  but  which, 
like  ctlic  buildings  of  this  early  date,  was  super- 
seded by  one  erected  during  the  11th  or  12th, 
with  additions  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fragments  of  mouldings 
and  carvings  of  this  date  which  were  brought  to 
light  during  the  recent  operations,  and  which  are 
now  preserved  and  placed  under  a  recess  in  the 
south  wall.  Of  the  extent  or  plan  of  the  early 
church  nothing  is  definitely  knoAvn.  It  was 
probably  of  small  size  compared  with  the 
structure  of  the  15th  century,  or  Perpendicular 
period,  the  work,  it  is  presumed,  of  Archbishops 
Courtney  and  Chichele.  It  then  consisted  of  a 
nave  of  five  bays,  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
porches,  chancels  with  aisles,  in  which  were  two 
chanti'ies,,  that  on  the  north  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  south  side  to  S. 
Nicholas.  There  was  a  rood  screen,  to  which  the 
staircase  in  the  south-east  column  of  the  nave 
gave  access,  and  a  lofty  tower  of  four  stages  was 
placed  at  the  west  end.  This  church  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  prevailing  style,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  excellent  proportions  of  its 
nave  arcade,  good  window  tracery  and  details, 
and  the  spiritedly  carved  grotesques  used  as  label 
terminations  and  corbels.  During  the  process  of 
cleaning,  in  1844,  some  fresco  paintmgs  were 
discovered,  probably  representations  of  S.  James 
the  less,  S.  Hilarion,  S.  George,  and  a  king  and 
queen.  An  altar  tomb  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  to  the  memor}'  of  Hugh  Warham,  brother 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  stamls  in  the  chantry  of 
S.  Nicholas,  and  in  tlic  climieel  were  laid  several 
brasses — one  of  a  priest — Silvester  Gabriel,  vested 
in  cassock,  surplice,  amess,  or  choir  tippet,  and 
cope,  with  embroidered  orphreys,  still  remains  : 
the  ofliers  were  to  the  remains  of  civilians,  and  of 
late  diitc  :niil  iiifcriDr  execution.  On  the  south 
side  were  the  monuments  of  ^Vrchbishops  Grindall, 
Whitgift,  and  Sheldon.  The  beauty  of  these 
monuments  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the 
disastrous  fire  before  alluded  to,  and  by  which,  in 
fact,  scarcely  the  walls  of  the  fabric  were  left 
standing.  The  restoration  has  been  of  the  most 
complete  character.  The  contract  of  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  the  builders,  is  upwards  of  £25,500, 
and  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  commission  as  architect, 
£1,200  ;  and  the  total  cost  is  near  upon  £35,500. 
The  architecture  of  the  new  building,  as  restored. 


is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  old,  being  Early 
Perpendicular.  The  church  is  now  lengthened  to 
lS2ft.  by  81ft.  wide;  the  height  to  ridge  of  nave 
is  55ft.  The  lengthening  is  in  the  chancel.  The 
reredos  over  the  altar  is  a  most  elaborate  work  in 
marble  ;  it  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
representing  the  Birth,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascension 
of  our  Saviour  ;  above  th&se  compartments  are 
white  marble  figures  of  S.S.  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  The  new  clock  and  chimes,  which  are  of 
most  elaborate  construction,  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £2,000.  The  carving  throngliout,  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Briiidley,  and 
the  lighting  arrangements  by  Messrs.  Ilardman, 
of  London  and  Birmingham.  Mr.  Prosser  was 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 
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Upper  Arcade,  South  Transept,  West- 
minster Abbey. 

I SEND  a  sketch  elevation  of  the  upper  arcade, 
south  transept,  Westminster  Abbey.  At  the 
time  of  my  preparing  the  .sketch,  I  did  not  contem- 
plate preparing  a  set  drawing  of  it,  and  time  would 
not  allow  me  to  notice  the  stained  glass.  The 
designs  in  the  drawing  are  therefore  inserted  so  as 
to  give  the  general  effect  of  the  Arcade,  more  than 
the  details  of  that  part  of  it.  The  sketch  was 
made  for  its  architecture,  but  the  omission  of 
the  stained  glass  will  soon  show  how  indi^solnhly 
interwoven  are  the  cogiiate  arts,  though  1  believe 
it  is  generally  entertained  now-a-days  that  the 
stained  glass  business  is  out  of  the  pale  of  an 
architect's  calling.  I  cannot  guarantee  the  cor- 
rectness of  some  of  the  more  minute  carving,  &c., 
in  conseciuence  of  the  great  height  of  the  work 
from  the  floor,  and  the  dim  religious  light  which 
permeats  the  building  ;  but  the  remainder  will 
be  found  correct.  It  is  dra\ra  in  common  hlarkest 
ink  so  as  to  make  it  bold,  and  better  suited  for 
the  vigour  of  the  photo-litho  process. 

James  Hicks. 


WIDENING  OF  CITY  STREETS. 

4  T  the  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
tjL  Sewers,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Deputy  H.  L. 
Taylor  said  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  constructing  Queen  Victoria-street,  had 
set  back  the  upper  part  of  Queen-street,  but  there 
were  still  two  or  three  houses  projecting,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  set  back  also,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  improvement  of  the  street.  The  leases 
of  three  of  these  houses  would  shortly  expire  ; 
two  at  Lady-Day,  and  the  other  at  Midsummer- 
Day  ;  'and  before  fresh  leases  were  granted, 
it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
property,  and  so  avoid  the  payment  of  heavy  com- 
pensations. It  was  resolved  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Improvement  Committee  to  consider,  and 
that  they  confer  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  report  thereon  to  the  court.  At  the 
same  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  clerk  of 
Cripplegate  Ward  Within,  forwarding  a  resolu- 
tion p.assed  at  the  wardmote  on  S.  Thomas's-Day, 
as  follows: — "That]  houses  Nos.  8  to  11,  and 
24  to  27,  Gresham-street,  inclusive,  project  into 
the  street,  whereby  the  footpath  and  roadway  are 
contracted,  and  such  obstruction  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible."  In  support  of  this 
resolution,  "it  was  urged  that  the  widening  of 
Gresham-street  would  greatly  relieve  the  Poultry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Deputy  De  Jersey)  that  the  narrowest  part 
of  Gresham-Ftreet  was  15ft.,  and  the  other  part 
not  intended  to  be  altered  was  only  18ft.  To  do 
any  good,  the  street  ought  to  be  widened  to  30ft. 
or  40ft.,  and  that  would  cost  several  thousands  of 
pounds.  Ultimately  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  and  Improvement  Committee  for 
consideration  and  i-eport.  A  letter  was  also  re- 
ceived from  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
All-Hallows  the  Great,  and  All-Hallows  the  Less, 
informing  the  Commissioners  that  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  ar- 
rangements contemplated  in  the  years  1864-5,  for 
widening  Upper  Thames-street,  by  taking  down 
the  vestibule  of  the  parish  c'nnrch,  had  been  re- 
moved, and  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  render 
their  assistance  in  furthering  the  matter  on  the 
terms  previously  arranged,  if  the  Commissioners 
were  now  willing  to  proceed  with  it.  This  was 
also  referred  to  the  Finance  and  Improvement 
Committee. 
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THE  THEODOLITK 


WITH  a  good  chain  and  a  five-inch  tlico- 
dolite  a  surveyor  should  be  able  to 
carry  out  any  work  in  the  held  that  could 
possibly  devolve  upon  him.    All  the  various 
operations   connected   with  trigonometrical 
surveying,  traversing,  laying  out  curves,  and 
setting  out   tunnels,   sewers,   or  any  other 
similar  engineering  works,  are  most  accurately 
performed  by  the  use  of  the  chain  and  theodo- 
lite.   A  complete  acquaintance  with  this  in- 
valuable instrument  is  indispensable  to  a  sur- 
veyor.   We  do  not  mean  simply  a  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  using  it  and  of  registering 
observations  by  it,  which  could  be  done  by  an 
automaton,  but  a  thorough  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  its  various  parts,  the  errors  that  are 
incidental  to  its  use,  and  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing, detecting,  and  correcting  them.  Some 
of  this  information  can  be  obtained  from  text 
books,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  contents.     It  is  this  latter 
description  of  information  that  we  propose,  in 
the  present  article,  to  supply.    We  will  sup- 
pose that  our  readers  of  tbe  younger  class 
know  what  a  theodolite  is,  and  if  not,  the 
sooner  they  acquire  that  elementary  informa- 
tion the  better.*    In  selecting  a  theodolite 
there  is  one  important  point  to  be  ascertained 
at  first,  and  that  is  that  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  instrument  has  been  trul}'  and  accurately 
ground.    If  tliis  be  not  the  case,  the  evil  can 
never  be  remedied,  except  by  the  maker,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  register  observations 
correctly.    To  ascertain  whether  the  axis  has 
been  properly  turned,  set  up  the  instrument 
as  nearly  level  as  can  be  done  by  simply 
moving  the  legs,  clamp  the  lower  plate,  and 
unclamp   the   upper   or  vernier  plate,  and 
bring  the  bubbles   to  the  centre  of  their 
tubes,  by  the  parallel  plate  screws,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  an  ordinary  level.    The  in- 
strument will  then  be  levtd.     Now  clamp  the 
vernier  or  upper  plate,  unclamp  the  lower,  and 
turn  the  two  clamped  plates  round  together. 
If  when  this  is  done  the  bubbles  of  the  bubble 
tubes  still  remain  in  the  centre  of  their  run, 
the  axis  has   been  truly   ground,  and  the 
theodolite  so  far  is  a  good  one.    It  will  be 
well,  before  going  further,  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  a  five-inch,  six,   or  seven-inch 
theodolite,  as  a  similar  mistake  is  often  made 
to  that  entertained   regarding  a  level.  It 
is  frequently  thought  that  by  a  10,  12,  or 
14-inch  level,  an  instrument  is  meant  which 
has  those   relative  longitudinal  dimensions, 
whereas  they  only  apply  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  glasses.    The  term  5-inch  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  focal  or  any  other  length  of  the 
part  of  a  theodolite,  but  signifies  that  the 
diameter  of  the  divided  or  lower  plate  has 
that  dimension.  As  the  larger  the  diameter  of 
the  divided  circle,  so  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  subdivisions,  and  conseqiiently  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument.     At  the  same  time,  the 
veeight  of  a  theodolite  increases  considerably 
with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  divided 
plate,  as  all  the  parts  must  be  made  propor- 
tionally stronger.     Its  portability,  therefore, 
becomes  diminished,  and  as  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors have  often  to  shoulder  their  own  levels 
and  theodolites,  and  walk  many  miles  over 
rough  ground  with  them,  the  weight  is  an  item 
of  great  importance.    Some  professional  men 
on  this  account  prefer  a  four-inch  theodolite, 
but  this  is  too  small  for  accurate  work,  while 
others,   with  a   disregard  to  the  same  con- 
tingency, advocate    the  use  of  a  .six-inch. 
The  latter  is  a  very  heavy  instrument.  The  true 
mean  will  be  found  in  the  size  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  our  article.    It  is  quite 
large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  too  heavy  to  carry  about 

*TUe  best  and  most  concise  treatise  on  surveyingand 
matliematical  instruments  is  Mr.  Heather's  little  ■work, 
forming  one  of  Wcale's  series.  Every  student  and 
member  of  the  profession  sliould  have  it  in  his  poses- 
sion. 


with  safety.  A  sui'veyor  sliould  be  careful  to 
whom  he  entrusts  the  carrying  of  an  instru- 
ment that  costs  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  is  no  defect 
of  construction  in  the  axis  of  the  theodolite,  a 
glance  slwuld  be  given  at  the  mnnncrin  which 
the  bubble  tubes  are  mounted.  These  are  gene- 
rally mounted  with  capstan-headed  screws  at 
both  ends,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  both 
theodolites  and  levels  of  the  most  modern  make, 
they  are  mounted  with  a  hinge  at  one  end  and 
a  single  screw  at  the  other.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  method  of  mounting  them,  as  they 
retain  their  adjustments  more  permanently. 
There  is  this  difEerence  to  be  remarked  respect- 
ing their  nature,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
certain  that  in  the  latter  plan  it  can  never 
happen  that  the  hinged  end  should  ever  require 
lowering.    The  following  diagram  will  render 
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our  meaning  clear.  Since  the  bubble  always 
runs  to  the  highest  end,  there  is  manifestly  no 
necessity  of  raising  or  lowering  more  than  one 
end  of  the  tube,  provided  the  other  be  free  to 
pivot  upon  a  hinge,  but  not  to  have  any  vertical 
motion.  In  fig.  1  let  A  B  represent  the 
correct  position  of  the  bubble  tube,  when  the 
instrument  is  properly  setup  and  levelled.  Let 
A  be  the  screw  end,  and  B  the  hinged  ex- 
tremity, which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  cannot 
by  construction  be  raised  or  lowered.  Suppose 
the  level  tube  to  be  deranged,  and 
the  screw  end  to  occupy  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  C  B.  It  is 
evident  that  it  may  be  restored  to  a  horizontal 
position  either  by  lowering  the  end  C  to  the 
point  A  or  raising  B  to  the  point  D,  the  line 
C  D  being  parallel  to  A  B,  and  therefore  hori- 
zontal. But  as  the  end  B  cannot  be  raised, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  lower  C.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  suppose  the  instrument  is  badly 
constructed,  so  that,  after  lowering  the  movable 
end  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  screwing  it 
dowir  as  far  as  the  screw  will  go,  it  still 
remains  too  high.  Obviously,  tliere  is  no 
remedy  without  sending  the  instrument  to  the 
maker  to  have  the  bubble-tube  taken  off  and 
remounted.  Keferring  to  the  diagram  for  an 
illustration,  suppose  the  end  A  to  be  deranged 
so  as  to  occupy  the  position  shown  at  E,  and 
that  after  screwing  it  down  as  far  as  possible 
it  can  only  be  brought  to  C.  The  bubble  tube 
will  then  occupy  the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  C  13,  and  will  be  always  out  of 
level  until  remounted.  A  similar  contingency 
is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  F  B,  II  B 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  line  A  B,  on  the  sup- 
position that  that  the  movable  end  at  A  has 
been  lowered  by  derangement  instead  of 
raised.  In  the  extreme  case  we  have  selected, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  end  A  which  was  at  H 
could  not  be  raised  higher  than  F,  and  as  B 
could  not  be  lowered  to  K,  the  position  of  the 
bubble  tube  would  be  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  F  B.  We  fancy  we  hear  many  of 
our  young  readers  exclaim  upon  reading  this 
explanation,  "  Why  not  set  the  bubble  tubes 
accurately  level  in  making  the  instrument, 
and  then  they  would  never  need  adjust- 
ment ?"  This  would  be  the  simplest  method 
of  getting  over  the  difiiculty,  were  the 
bubble  tubes  the  only  part  of  the  instru- 
ment that  can  become  deranged.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bubble  tubes 
themselves  rarely  get  out  of  adjustment, 
although  when  a  bubble  will  not  remain  in  the 
centre  of  its  run,  or  nearly  so,  when  the 
instrument  is  turned  round  on  its  axis,  it  is 
the  common  remark,  "  Oh,  the  bubble  is  out ;" 
the  fact  is  that  the  bubble  tube  is  not  out  at 
all,  but  some  of  the  motions  of  the  instrument 
have  become  slightly  deranged.  In  adjusting 
the  bubble   tubes  there   is   this  important 


practical  point  to  bo  borne  in  mind — that  the 
more  the  movable  end  is  screwed  down,  the 
steadier  and  more  permaricnl  the  position  of  the 
tube  will  be,  and  the  less  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  In  purchasing  a  theodolite  or  a  level 
with  the  bubble  tubes  mounted  on  a  hinge, 
if  when  the  instrument  is  set  up  and  levelled 
the  movable  or  screw  end  of  the  tube  is 
raised  much  above  its  bearings,  it  sliould  be 
rejected,  as  the  tubes  will  never  be  steady 
under  the  least  rough  usage.  When  all  tlie 
parts  of  a  theodolite  or  level  are  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  maker,  all  the  adjusting 
screws  should  be  nearly  "  home,"  and  the- 
"instrument  will  then  be  in  what  is  termed 
permanent  adjustment."  An  experienced 
surveyor  who  has  sent  an  instrument  to  he- 
adjusted  by  a  maker,  will  know  by  the  way 
in  vvhich  it  has  been  done,  whether  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands his  business. 

The  ne.xt  point  to  be  considered  with  re- 
spect to  a  theodolite  is  the  position  of  the 
verniers.  These  are  two  in  number,  placed 
opposite  one  another,  that  is  at  a  distance  of 
180  degrees  apart  on  the  divided  limb.  The 
verniers  are  sometimes  fixed  at  tlie  proper 
distance  apart  in  the  making  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  at  other  times  are  movable,  soastobe 
capable  of  accurate  adjustment  when  required 
The  object  of  having  two  verniers  is  to  ensure 
great  accuracy  in  the  observations.  When 
this  is  needed  the  angles  are  read  off  by  both 
verniers  and  the  mean  taken,  which  tends  to 
reduce  any  small  error  that  might  otherwise 
occur.    In  the  diagram  in  fig.  2,  let  A  B  re- 
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present  the  normal  position  of  the  verniers  of 
a  theodolite,  that  is  when  they  are  both  at 
zero,  A  being  one  vernier,  and  B  the  other. 
Suppose  a  reading  is  taken  with  the  vernier 
B  only,  the  angle  read  being  equal  to  B  D, 
But  suppose  also  in  the  reading  of  the  angle, 
an  error  is  made  in  excess  equal  to  D  F, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  reading  the 
angle  B  F  instead  of  B  D.  One  reading  only 
being  taken  with  one  vernier,  the  error  re- 
mains. But  if  when  the  angle  B  F  is  read 
by  error,  the  angle  A  C  be  read  with  the  other 
vernier,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  readings 
A  C  and  B  F  be  taken,  the  error  becomes  re- 
duced to  D  K  or  half  D  F.  Instead  of 
supposing  the  readings  to  be  wrongly 
taken,  if  we  imagine  trifling  errors  to 
exist  in  the  verniers  themselves,  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  holds  good.  Trifling 
crr-Drs  do  exist  in  the  verniers,  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  nullifying  them  that  they  are 
both  used.  In  ordinary  practice  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  both  verniers,  but  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  attended  to.  The  surveyor  should 
always  use  the  same  vernier  during  the  same 
series  of  operations.  We  are  accustomed  to 
make  a  slight  scratch  on  one  of  the  verniers 
in  our  practice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other.  When  the  verniers  of  a 
theodolite  are  fixed  by  construction,  if  they  do 
not  each  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  divided 
lower  plate  to  within  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  instrument  is  faulty.  Having  completed 
our  remarks  on  the  levels  and  verniers,  there 
is  still  one  more  important  consideration  for 
the  purchaser  of  a  theodolite  to  attend  to. 
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It  is  the  verticality  of  Y'«,  or  supports  of  tlie 
telescope.  In  some  instruments,  always  in 
tliose  (  f  a  larg-e  size,  there  is  a  separate  ad- 
justment for  this  purpose,  but  in  many  there 
is  none,  the  supports  being  set  vertical  by  the 
maker.  To  ascertain  this,  set  up  the  instru- 
ment accurately  level,  direct  the  intersection 
of  the  cross  wires  to  some  well-defined  vertical 
line,  such  as  the  quoin  of  a  building,  and 
move  the  the  telescope  up  and  down.  If  the 
intersection  of  the  wires  coincide  during  the 
whole  motion  of  the  telescope  with  the  edge  of 
the  quoin,  the  construction  isJgood,  if  not,  bad, 
and  it  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  maker.  An 
«minent  mathematical  instrument  maker  once 
gave  us  the  following  little  piece  of  practical 
advice  respecting  the  manipulation  of  a  theo- 
dolite : — "  Always  turn  your  instrument  in 
the  same  direction,  either  to  right  or  left,  but 
not  indifferently  backwards  and  forwards." 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  always  some  lubri- 
cating substance  present  between  the  axial 
bearings,  and  if  the  instrument  be  constantly 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  this  is  alwavs 
maintained  in  a  smooth  and  even  state.  But 
when  the  rotation  is  backwards  and  forwards 
it  gets  rubbed  up,  and  interferes  with  the 
evenness  of  the  movements.  As  a  conclud- 
ing observation,  we  would  strongly  advise 
our  readers  never  to  purchase  a  cheap  instru- 
ment, and  when  they  have  secured  a  good  one 
to  take  care  of  it.  A  word  more.  Never 
tamper  with  the  adjustments  of  a  theodolite. 


ON    THE   ENFRANCHISEMENT    OP  COPYHOLDS 
OF  INHERITANCE.* 

ALTHOUGH  so  raany  enfranchisements  have 
been  effected  in  recent  years  towards  the 
iibolition  of  .1  tenure  which  has  long  survived  the 
necessities  it  vt-as  designed  to  meet,  copyholds 
atill  exist  in  Hicb  vast  numbers  as  to  cause  their 
enfranchisement  to  be  a  subject  which  intimately 
concerns  most  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
this  Institution. 

A  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,— and  who  appears  to  have  been 
himself  a  '■  villein,"  though  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,— left  a  posthumous  work  on 
Courts  Leet  and  Courts  Baron  which  has  been  a 
book  of  reference  with  later  writers  on  copyholds 
and  which  contains  the  following  concise  ex- 
planation of  a  manor  : — 

"  As  to  the  antiquity  of  mano's,  we  find  tbat 
the  ancient  kings  of  this  realm,  who  had  all  the 
lands  of  England  in  demesne  (i.e.,  in  their  own 
hands),  did  grant  a  certain  compass  or  circuit  of 
ground  to  certain  lorJsand  great  personages,  with 
•liberty  to  parcel  the  lands  out  to  other' inferior 
tenants,  reserving  such  duties  and  services  as  they 
thought  fit,  with  ijower  to  keep  courts  wherein 
they  might  redress  mi-idemeanours  and  nuisances 
within  such  their  precincts  and  punish  the  offences 
of  their  tenants,  and  debate  and  decide  contro- 
versies of  and  fimn  between  them:  the 
said  lords  performing  :^uch  services  and  paying 
such  rents,  &c.,as  the  said  kings  reserved  by  such 
their  grants  and  donations.  And  these  grantees, 
being  formerly  great  lords  and  noblemen,  were 
called  barons,  and  came  to  Parliament,  and  from 
thence  the  courts  so  granted  are  called  Courts 
Barons,  as  also  the  grantees  are  called  lords,  and 
the  lands  granted  are  called  manors  or  lordships 
to  this  day  ;  though,  in  process  of  time,  bv  grants 
and  conveyances  from  such  noblemen  and  barons, 
these  lordships  or  manors  came  into  the  hands  of 
knights  and  ordinary  gentlemen  by  purchase,  &c., 
and  thus  we  find  them  to  this  day." 

The  grants  of  manorial  lands  an  d  the  services 
attached  to  them  having  thus  originated  with  the 
will  of  the  respective  lords,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  the  benefit  of  the  grants  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  were  of  very  different  kinds 
from  the  outsef,  varying  according  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  grantees  stood  to  the  lords  ;  and, 
further,  that  these  grants  only  gradually  settled 
down  into  the  specific  customs  now  attaching  to 
particular  manors,  and  to  particular  tenements' of 
the  same  manor. 

The  old  knight-service  or  military  tenure 
having  been  abolished,  we  first  meet  with  the 
ease  of  those  who  hold  of  manors  as  freeholders, 
originally,  if  not  still,  liable  to  render  chief  rents 

*  Read  at  tlie  ordinary  geQeral  mpptino- of  the  fn- 
Btitution  of  Surveyors,  January  10th,  1870,  bv  Hdw\ed 
SMYTH,  ABsoeiate. 


and  heriots,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  new  tenant,  a 
relief  usually  equal  to  one  year's  chief  rent. 

We  then  come  to  the  class  of  tenants  for  whom 
it  seem>  that  the  lords  anciently  held,  not  the  free- 
men's, but  the  customary  court,  or  court  of  the 
copyholders  ;  the  court  for  those  who  claimed 
only  by  custom,  and  whose  holdings  were  origi- 
nally for  tbe  most  part  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  lord,  and  subject  to  the  performance  of 
duties  of  a  servile  kind. 

Among  these,  the  nearest  to  freeholders  in  the 
extent  of  their  rights  appear  to  be  the  copy- 
holders  of  frank  tenure,  or  privileged  copyholders, 
generally  known  as  customary  freeholders,  and  as 
paying  rents,  reliefs,  and  "heriots,  but  whose 
base  services  in  times  past  are  said  to  have  been 
limited  in  their  nature,  and  not  jirescribed  by  the 
will  of  their  lord.  While  the-e  form  the  highest 
class  of  copyholds,  the  lowest  comprises  the  un- 
usual case  of  lands  held  for  terms  of  years  and 
the  common  case  of  lands  granted  for  three  or 
more  lives,  in  both  of  which,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  fines  charged  for  renewals  have  not 
been  made  with  such  a  certainty  of  amount  as  to 
have  constituted  a  custom,  and  have  invested  the 
tenants  with  a  right  of  inheritance. 

Intermediately  is  the  vast  class  of  copyholds 
of  inheritance,  for  the  origin  of  which  in  this 

country  we  are  referred  to  a  period  of  serfdom  

the  state  of  transition  from  slavery  to  voluntary 
work  through  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
common  people  and  conquered  races  have  ordi- 
narily passed  ;  a  period  when  the  lords,  instead 
of  accumulating  all  the  fruits  that  could  be  pro- 
duced from  their  lands  by  the  labour  of  those 
whom  they  had  in  subjection,  saw  that  it  would 
be  more  expedient  to  grant  to  some  of  them  a 
tenure  at  will  in  the  lands  they  cultivated,  and  to 
require  a  mixed  tribute  of  money  rent,  of  certain 
articles  of  produce,  and  of  only  a  limited  amount 
of  direct  personal  service.  It  is  gathered  from 
history  how  the  extreme  power  of  the  lords  was 
often  opposed  by  the  influence  of  monks  and  pre- 
lates, and  subsequently  by  the  preaching  of  the 
friars  ;  and  how  it  was  weakened  by  the  breaking 
up  of  baronial  estates  ensuing  at  one  time  from 
the  crusades,  at  another  from  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  frequently  as  a  consequence 
of  the  extravagance  of  their  possessors.  We  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  serfs  or  villeins  were  less 
prompt  with  personal  obedience  whenever  the 
manor  passed  from  the  baron  class  into  the  hands 
of  meaner-born  persons,  sometimes  the  descend- 
ants of  thrifty  vdleins  ;  but  perhaps  the  modes, 
short  of  riot,  by  which  they  sought  to  work  out 
their  emsncipation,  are  not  so  clearly  known  to 
us  as  to  render  uninteresting  the  following  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
final  stage  of  the  process.  I  take  it  from  one  of 
the  admirably  systematic  surveys  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  made  in  1649,  by  order  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  case  is  that  of  a  lord  farmer  who 
probably  considered  he  had  reduced  his  dem.and 
for  his  tenants'  work  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount.    The  survey  states  : — 

"  There  have  beene  heretofore  certain  Dayes 
Workes  which  the  Coppyholders  of  yard  lands 
and  halfe  yard  lands  aforesaid  were  wont  to  doe 
for  the  Lord  by  the  plow  in  the  Harvest  time 
besides  the  Money  Rents  they  paid  as  aforesaid. 
But  it  is  alleadged  by  the  Tennants  that  the  said 
services  have  not  bin  of  late  required  of  them  by 
the  Lord  of  the  said  Manner  in  regard  the  Dyett 
which  the  siid  Tennants  claymed  to  have  of  the 
said  Lord  in  the  dayes  they  did  the  said  service 
was  accounted  more  chargeable  than  the  said 
dayes  worke  were  profittable."* 

But  before  the  question  of  servile  work  could 
have  been  thus  narrowed,  the  grantees  of  what 
are  now  known  as  copyholds  of  inheritance  had 
doubtless  obtained  their  far  surer  footing  than 
the  original  will  of  the  lord  ;  and  the  words  "  to 
hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  cus. 
tom  of  the  said  manor"  had  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive except  as  regards  the  second  clause.  The 
long-continuod  practice  in  a  multitude  of  manors 
that  the  lands  of  a  deceased  tenant  should  be 
granted  to  some  one  standing  to  him  within  the 
degree  of  relationship  prescribed  by  the  customs, 
had  come  to  be  legally  recognised  as  obligatory 
upon  the  lord  ;  and  it  would  reasonably  follow 
that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell  or 
"alienate"  the  heritable  interest  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  copyhold  lands  to  a  stranger  who 
would    pay    for    his    own    admission  a  fine 


The  above  is  not  extracted  from  the  original  but 
trom  an  otRciiil  manuscript  copy  ;  and  the  certificate  of 
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"•uarantee  the  accuracy  ot  the  spellino- 


usually  very  similar  in  amount  to  that  charged  to 
the  heir.  In  several  manors  there  are,  indeed, 
strikingly  exceptional  customs  im  this  point,  and 
in  others  a  fine  is  also  due  upon  the  death  of  the 
lord,  not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
charged  on  the  admission  of  a  tenant  ;  but  these 
cases  seemed  fitted  rather  for  special  than  for 
general  consideration. 

Just  as  the  freeholders  of  manors  were  upon 
their  accession  charged  a  relief  commonly  equal 
to  the  annual  rent  to  which  their  holdings  were 
subject— just  as  first-fruits  were  similarly  pay- 
able m  the  church,— the  fine  chargeable  upon  a 
copyhold  tenant  for  his  admission  was  perhaps  in 
all  cases  originally  e(iual  to  a  single  year's  rent. 
In  some  manors  we  know  a  fixed  fine  is  still 
charged  equal  to  only  one  year's  quit-rent,  the 
actual  annual  value  in  time  long  past  ;  in  others 
a  fixed  fine  is  charged  of  so  much  higher  an 
amount  that  it  would  seem  as  if  some  later  valua- 
tion of  the  copyhold  lands  had  been  agi-eed  upon 
as  the  basis  for  future  fines.    In  others  again— 
those  which  are  the  prhicipal  subject  of  this 
paper— neither  the  ancient  rent  nor  any  later 
valuation  has  been  adopted,  but  the  fine  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  improved  annual  value  of  the 
land  at  the  present  time,  and  called  fine  "  arbi- 
trary," a  term,  which,  indeed,  can  only  be  accepted 
in  a  "  non-natural  sense."     Por  the  fine,  if  abso- 
lutely arbitrary,  might  be  put  so  high  as  to  nullify 
the  tenant's  right  of  renewal  ;  and  as  it  must 
therefore  be  proved  to  be  customary  and  reason- 
able, the  word  "arbitrable,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  used,  would  be  a  happier 
term  to  employ  even  now.     This  term  is  found  in 
a  judgment  which  is  quoted  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Scriven  in  his  treatise  on  copyhold 
and  other  tenures,  and  which  contains  very  inte- 
resting particulars  as  to  legal  decisions  that  had 
been  given  respecting  arbitrary  fines.    It  was  de- 
livered about  the  year  1780  in  the  case  of  Grant 
and  Astle,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by 
Lord  Loughborough  decided  in  the  negative  upon 
the  question  whether  the  lord  of  a  manor  was 
bound  to  make  any  deduction  for  land-tax  in 
assessing  the  fine.    From  the  extracts  given  from 
this  very  elaborate  judgment,  it  seems  that  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  courts  of  law  interposed  to 
moderate  the  exercise  of  the  lord's  right  to  a  fine 
where  the  custom  had  left  the  amount  of  it 
uncertain,  and  determined  (though   after  con- 
flicting decisions)  that   a  copyholder's  refusal 
to  pay  an  unreasonable  fine  diil  not  work  a  for- 
feiture  of  the   tenement.     It  further  appears 
that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  succeeding  reign 
that  of  James  the  First,  t/co  years'  value  was  ad- 
judged to  be  an  nnrcaxonallc  fine  ;    and  that 
there  were  cases  in  the  fifth  and  t-velfth  of  King 
Charles  the  First  in  which  Lord  Keeper  Coven- 
try's opinion  was  that  one  year's  improved  value 
was  a  reasonable  fine.  But  forty  years  afterwards, 
namely,   in    the   twenty-ninth  of    Charles  the 
Second,  Lord  Nottingham  held  (though  it  seems 
in  a  very  peculiar  case)  that  iwo  years'  value  was 
a  rcasonahlv  fine  ;    and    Lord  Loughborough's 
judgment  proceeds  :—"  At  the  time  of  this  de- 
termination in  1C77,  two  3'ears' value  was  not  a 
much  higher  p.ayment  than  one  year's  value  had 
been  ,it  the  time  of  Lord  Coventry's  determination. 
The  interest  of  money  had  been   reduced,  and 
from  that  and  other  causes  the  value  of  land  had 
risen.    One  year's  value  might  be  nearly  as  large 
as  an  aliquot  part  of  the  selling  price  of  laud  in 
the  fifth  of  Charles  the  First  as  two  years'  value 
at  the  time  of  Lord  Nottingham's  determination. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  idea  of  two 
years'  value  bein>4  a  reasonable  fine,  in  the  case  of 
a  fine  arbitrary  (or,  in  the  more  proper  phrase, 
arbitrahlc),  has  prevailed  uniformly,  and  the  ad- 
hering to  this  rule  has  been  a  matter  of  very 
great  convenience,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  matter  of  strict  justice  " — on  account,  he  con- 
tinued, of  subsequent  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
interest. 

But  has  this  non-increase  of  the  fine  been 
really  a  favour  to  the  copyholder,  and  not  a  mere 
act  of  justice?  The  doubt  may  be  scarcely  par- 
donable, yet  it  seems  to  me  that  an  increased 
demand  for  land  and  a  reduction  of  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  were  inadequate  explanations  of 
the  increase  of  the  fine  from  one  to  two  years' 
improved  value.  The  greater  demand  for  land 
did  not  warrant  this  increase  of  the  fine,  for  it 
would  find  expression  in  the  increase  of  the 
annual  value  itself  Again,  the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  legal  interest  which  took  place  during  the 
Commonwealth,  from  eight  to  six  per  cent.,  and 
which  was  re-enacted  at  the  Restoration,  would 
effect  the  income  of  the  lord  from  fines  as  well 
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as  that  of  the  copyholders  ;  it  would  increase  the 
sellino-  price  of  the  manorial  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  tlie  teuant,  and  it  therefore  did  not  afLord 
a  iiwtification  for  the  two  parties  sharing  the 
profits  of  the  copyhold  lands  in  any  other  propor- 
tion than  before.  There  seems  room  for  the  conjec- 
ture that  many  lords  had  gradually  ms.sted  upon 
fines  on  a  somewhat  increased  scale,  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  chagrin  that,  according  to  the  ultimate 
decisions  in  the  reign  of  Eli/.abeth,  "  the  wil  of 
the  lord"  had  ceased  to  have  any  value  but 
that  of  a  technical  expression,  and  thinking  it 
only  fair  to  make  the  tenants  pay  something  extra 
for  the  right  of  inheritance  which  former  lords 
were  found  to  have  permitted  them  to  acquire. 
In  the  Parliamentary  surveys,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  (written,  it  will  be  remembered, 
just  about  this  period),  there  are  occasional  indi- 
cations of  such  an  exercise  of  the  lord's  option  m 
requirin"  a  larger  fine  than  one  year's  value,  tor 
instance^  of  one  manor  we  read  :— "  The  fines 
payable  for  the  said  tenements  upon  descent  or 
alienation  are  arbitrary,  but  usually  between  one 
and  two  years'  improved  value  is  accepted  for  the 
same  ;  "  and  of  other  two  manors  in  the  same 
county  it  is  said  that  the  fines  were  two  years- 
value  on  death  or  alienation.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  during  the  period  over 
which  the  al)Ove-mentioned   judgments  extend, 
the  practice  of  obtaining  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  years'  value  as  a  fine  had  become  very 
general. 

But  although  the  fine  arbitrary  had  been 
limited  to  twice  the   improved  annual  value, 
after  deducting  for  repairs,  quit-rent,  and  other 
outgoings  except  land-tax,  yet  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  Improrcd  3.nnua.\  value  was  ad- 
judged to  be  prejudical  to  the  national  welfare  to 
such  extent  as  the  tenants  were  thus  deterred 
from  improving  their  property  by  the  considera- 
tion that  part  of  the  increased  value  they  might 
confer  upon  it  would  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
lord  in  the  shape  of  fines.   Again  the  heriot  of  a 
beast,  or  some  other  personal  chattel  (or  its  money 
equivalent),  due  in  most  manors  from  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  copyholder  who  has  held  lands  upon 
which  there  is  or  was  an  ancient  messuage, 
afforded  a  further  inducement  to  the  legislature 
to  facilitate  enfranchisements.    Considered  by 
some  as  having  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  tenants  to  the  lord  for  the  tenure  allowed  to 
them  ;  by  others  as  bequeste  to  propitiate  the 
lord's  favour  towards  their  children  ;  by  others, 
and  with  perhaps  greater  probability,  as  exac- 
tions by  the  lord  (with  the  object,  it  may  be,  of 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  his  demesne,  the  central 
home  of  the  tenants),  just  as  war-horses  or  arms 
were  the  heriots  of  freemen  who  followed  their 
lord  to  the  wars  :— viewed  in  any  of  these  lights, 
the  original  purpose  of  heriots  had  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  they  were  seen  to  have  often  occasioned 
to  a  copyholder  a  risk  of  loss  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  copyhold  tenement  he 
might  have  chanced  to  possess,  from  its  inter- 
mixture with  a  large  estate. 

Therefore,  to  facilitate    enfranchisment,  the 
Copyhold    Act    of    1841     was     passed,  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  for   England  and  Wales 
being    appointed     Copyhold  Commissioners 
to    direct  its     operation.    Besides  removing 
some  restraints  which  had  attended  the  renewal 
of  copyholds,  aud  also  removing  such  impediments 
to  enfranchisement  as  were  owing  to  disabilities 
«f  either  lord  or  tenant,  the  Act  increased  the  in- 
ducement to  tenants  to  enfranchise,  by  declaring 
that  lands  dealt  with  under  it  should  be  freed  from 
all  encumbrances  affecting  the  manor  itself.  It 
also  empowered  the  lord  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  tenants  of  a  manor  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment which  should  be    binding  upon  all  the 
tenants,  and  by  which  the  lord's  rights  throughout 
the  manor  should  be  commuted  for  annual  rent- 
charges  variable  with  the  price  of  corn,  and  per- 
haps to  some  future  extent,  or  with  sums  of 
money  similaily  valuable,  to  be  paid  as  fines  either 
on  death  and  alienation,  or  at  such  fixed  intervals 
as  might  be  agreed  on.    Or  the  lord  might  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one  or  more  tenants  for 
a  similar  commutation,  applicable  only  to  his 
or  their  tenements.     Or  the  lord  might  make 
agreements  with  all  or  any  of  the  tenants  of  a 
manor  for  the  enfranchisement  of  their  tenements, 
in  consideration  of  the  immediate  or  prospective 
payment  of  sums  of  money. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  entered  ener- 
getically upon  their  work — who  that  knew  the 
fate  Mr.  Blamibe  could  doubt  it? — and  in  June, 
1842,  they  made  their  first  report.    Very  few 


individual  enfranchisements  had  been  completed, 
hut  they  stated  that  one  entire  manor  had  been 
commnted,  and  iiuothrr  was  in  progress  of  en- 
franchiBcmeut  ;  and,  undismayed  by  the^  peril  of 
prophesying,  they  expressed   tlieir  anticipation 
that  the  commutation  or  enfranchisement  of  whole 
manors    would   become    popular  and  common. 
Their  report  ended  with  a  suggestion  that  corn 
rent-charges,  to  arise  from  the  lauds  dealt  with, 
should  be  allowed  as  the  consideration  for  en- 
franchisements, just  as  they  already  were  m  com- 
mutations.   This  was  authorised  by  the  Cop>  hold 
Act  of  1843,  by  which  it  was  also  enacted  that 
the  consideration  for  commutations  or  enfranchise- 
ments of  lands  held  of  a  manor  might  be^  ti.ken 
in  the  form  of  a  conveyance  to  the  lord  (  t  other 
lands  or  rights,  provided  they  were  parcel  of  the 
same  manor,— a  proviso  which  was,  however, 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  the  following  year,  in 
their  report  of  this  year,  1844,  the  Commissioners, 
still  hopeful  of  dealing  with  a  manor  as  a  whole, 
advised  that,  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  lord  and 
a  certain  majority  of  the  tenants,  a  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  all  the  tenements  of  a  manor 
should  be  effected,  just  as  there  was  a  power  to 
similarly   agree  upon  an    entire  commutation 
of  the  'lord's  rights.     And  three  years  later 
the    Commissioners,    in  their    sixth  report, 
considered  that  the  time   had  arrived  when 
the  concurrence  of  lord  and  tenant  should  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  a  commutation.    They  re- 
commended that  any  tenant  should  be  empowered 
to  call  on  the  Commission  to  commute  his  un- 
certain payments,  and  to  assign  to  the  lord  a  con- 
sideration ;  and  further,  that  whenever  two-thirds 
in  value  of  the  copyholders  in  any  manor  were 
commuted,  the  lord  should  be  entitled  to  call  on  the 
Commission  for  a  compulsory  commutation  of  the 
remainder.     With  this  view  the  then  Commis- 
sioners desired  that  there  should  be  given  to  them 
what,  by  the  way,  is  very  desirable  for  every  one, 
and  for  surveyors  above  all,  namely,  "  extensive 
powers  of  calculating  prospective  value;  ;'and 
fhey  also  desired  to  be  adowed  to  decline  to  inter- 
fere at  all  incases  which  they  might  consider  very 
exceptional. 

In  less  than  five  years  afterwards  the  Copyhold 
Act  of  1852  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  m  the 
case  of  anv  tenement  to  which  the  next  admittance 
should  take  place,  on  or  after  the  first  of  July 
1853,  the  tenant  should  have  power  to  compel  an 
enfranchisement   in   consideration  of   a  gross 
sum  ;  or  the  lord  (subject  to  proving  his  title, 
if  desired,  to  the   satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners)   might    compel    the    tenant   to  take 
an    enfranchisement    in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent  charge.    Either  ot 
these  considerations,  or  lands,  &c.,  might  (as 
before)  be,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  enfranchisement  ;  and  enfranchise- 
ment rent  charges  as  well  as  commutation  hues 
and  rent  charges  need  not  be  variable  with  the 
price  of  corn,  but  might  (as  advised  m  the  Com- 
missioners' Report  of  1850)  be  of  fixed  aniounts. 
To  prevent  hardships  or  injustice  in  special  cases, 
the  Commissioners  were  empowered  m  one  section 
to  suspend  proceedings  for  enfranchisement  and 
in  another  to  govern  cases  in  which  an  enfran- 
chisement would  prejudicially  aft'ect  the  mansion- 
house  and  grounds  oE  the  lord.    Common  rights 
were  to  continue  to  attach  to  lands  enfranchised 
under  the  Act ;  and  rights  to  mines,  minerals, 
sporting,  and  royalties  of  other  kinds  were  to 
remain  undisturbed,  except  by  consent. 

The  latest  Copyhold  Act  (1858)  superseded  by 
fresh  enactments  a  short  Act  that  had  been  passed 
in  1853,  mainly  with  reference  to  cases  m  which 
the  lords  for  the  time  being  had  only  a  limited 
interest.  It  further  repealed  all  the  provisions  ot 
the  former  Acts,  by  which  a  tenant  might  be 
bound  to  pay  for  either  commutation  or  enfran- 
chisement a  consideration  to  which  he  had  not 
specifically  agreed,— provisions  upon  which  the 
orio-inal  Copyhold  Commissioners  had  relied,  not- 
withstanding the  many  and  cumbersome  clauses 
that  it  had  iaeen  found  necessary  to  enact  for  the 
purpose.  It  also  extended  the  right  of  compul- 
sory enfranchisement  to  cases  in  which  the  latest 
admission  had  taken  place  prior  to  1st  July,  1853, 
providing,  however,  that  if  such  enfi-anchisement 
were  promoted  by  the  tenant,  he  should  tender  the 
value  of  a  tine  and  heriot,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
steward's  fees,— a  proviso  which  may  be  considered 
as  having  by  this  tune  lost  its  pecuniary  im- 
portance. 

The  schedules  appended  to  the  Commissioners' 
Reports  of  late  years  enumerate  ti-ansactions  of 
an  extent  which  is  indicative  of  the  thorough 


working  order  of  the  Commission  ;  and  the  term_ 
of  the  reports  themselves  are  varied  only  liy  occa" 
sional  statements  of  the  e.xerci.sc  of  the  Commm- 
sioiicrs'  iliscretioniiry  powers  in  suspending  en- 
franchisements which  would  have  worked  a  hard- 
ship U>  individuals,  the  grounds  alleged  in  several 
cases  being  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  interest  of  the  lord. 


Upon  this  important  subject  the  Commissioners 
havcpublishcd  two  documents,  indicating  the  terms 
for  enfranchisements.  The  first  of  these,  issued 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Commission,  stated, 
inter  alia,  that  the  enfranchisement  from, 
fines  arbitrary  was  usually  made  at  from  i 
to  6  years'  value  of  the  tenement  (i.e.,  about  2^ 
fines),  heriots  being  paid  for  similarly,  at  the  rate 
of  heriots  on  the  average  of  the  last  three,  and 
quit-rents  being  valued  at  25  years'  purchase. 
The  commissioners  offered  this  statement  as  only 
a  rough  guide  for  what  were  at  that  time  com- 
paratively rare  transactions  ;  and,  regarded  as 
such,  nothing  need  be  said  to  its  deti-iment.  On 
the  other  hand  the  second  document,  issued  m 
1855,  and  having  reference  to  enfranchisement 
from  ordinary  arbitrary  fines,  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  the  most  refined  exactness  ;  3  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  annual  value  is  set  down  as  the  con- 
sideration for  enfranchisement  by  a  tenant  of  the 
age  of  20  ;  5  years'  purchase  for  one  of  70,  and 
for  each  intermediate  age  a  year's  purchase  is 
given  to  six  decunal  figures. 

Against  this  table  Mr.  Rouse,  in  his  "  Copyhold 
Enfi-anchisement  Manual,"  brings  a  number  of 
objections,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are, 
that  the  table  does  not  extend  to  ages  older  than 
70,  and  that  it  makes  no  distinction  between  fines 
arising  from  houses  and  those  arising  from  lands. 
If  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  the  Copyhold  Commis- 
sioners, when  publishing  this  table,  intended  that 
no  deviations  from  it  should  be  permitted  m  re- 
siject  of  cither  the  nature  of  the  property  or  the 
extreme  age  of  the  tenant,  then  the  table  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  such  objections.     But  _  if  the 
Commmissioners    merely    wished  to    give  for 
ordinary    cases    a    sort    of    mean  standard 
for  guidance  in    respect    of   age,    then,  on 
adopting    Mr.  Rouse's  statement  of  the  hne 
occurring  upon  an  average  every  fourteenth  year, 
I  propose  to  show  in  parallel  columns  that  the 
values  of  such  fines  arc  about  as  nearly  indicated 
bv  the  Commissioners'  table  as  by  those  which 
Mr  Rouse  has  prepared  in  its  place.  Few  valuers, 
however,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
oddness  of  its  giving  to  within  the  two-milhonth 
part  of  a  year's  purchase  the  actuary's  graduation 
of  materials  which  are  necessarily  very  coarse  on 
account  of  the  singular  circumstances  that  m  these 
holdings  the  fine  paid  upon  the  creation  of  any 
tenancy  is  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  tenant 
admitted,  and  also  irrespective  of  the  rate  per 
rent  which  the  particular  property  is  supposed  to 
yield  as  an  investment,  and  further  that  a  very 
imilar  fine  may  be  repeated  at  any  moment  after 
an  alienation. 

However,  although  we  all  know  that  such 
apparent  exactness  in  this  matter  is  merely  an 
extravagant  fiction,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  ignore  almost  entirely 
the  business  of  an  actuary,  and  trust  to  the  lucky 
chance  of  a  balance  of  errors.  The  proportion  ot 
a  fifth  of  ihe  fee  simple  value,  or  a  sixth  of  it,  or 
something  between  the  two,  is  commonly  agreed 
upon  as  the  consideration  for  an  enfranchisement ; 
but  the  adoption  of  this  in  preference  to  sonie 
other  fi-aotioD,  such  as  a  third  or  an  eighth,  is 
based  upon  a  calculation  by  some  actuary  m 
time  past,  and  a  thoughtful  valuer  must  desire  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  tab'e  which  shall  enable 
him  to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  every 
year's  variation  in  the  ages  of  the  copyholders. 

Mr  Scratchley,  an  actuary,  and  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  has 
written  a  manual  on  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
hold property,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book 
seems  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  copyhold 
enfranchisement  societies,  which  should  have  the 
oood  effect  of  helping  tenants  to  enfranchise  and 
fmprove  their  property,  by  making  them  advances 
of  money  secured  through  life  assurance  As  re- 
gards the  terms  for  enfranchisement  I  do  not  ob- 
serve that  he  does  more  than  give  the  estabhshed 
formula  for  finding  the  value  of  a  series  m  per- 
petuity of  fines  of  £1,  payable  by  successive  lives 
assumed  to  be  all  of  the  same  age  at  the  time  of 
succession.  The  formula  may  be  expressed  m 
words  as  that  of  dividing  one  fine  by  the  difference 
between  unity  and  the  present  value  ot  ifcl  pay- 
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able  on  the  extinction  of  a  life  now  of  the  assumed 
age.  The  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  fines  of  CI 
in  perpetuity,  the  first  being  payable  immediately  ; 
and  this  value  has,  therefore,  to  be  discounted  for 
the  term  of  such  life  as  may  be  in  possession. 
But  he  points  out  that  the  formula  will  reijuire 
modification  at  the  hands  of  the  valuer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fines  from  copyholds  being  also  pay- 
able at  other  times  than  upon  inheritance. 

Mr.  Rouse,  in  his  manual  before  referred  to, 
has  entered  upon  the  subject  very  fully  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  arithmetical  portion  to  which  alone 
this  review  will  refer,  his  work  contains  a 
large  amount  of,  I  believe,  serviceable  legal  in- 
formatidn,  particularly  his  digest  of  the  copy- 
hold acts  contained  in  the  third  and  latest 
edition. 

At  pp.  97-9,  he  writes  of  the  value  of  enfran- 
chisement from  fines  when  payable  only  on  ad- 
missions after  the  deaths  of  successive  tenants, 
and  to  such  a  case  therefore  the  above-mentioned 
formulamay  be  applied.  Accordingly,  the  correct 
result  (or  nearly  such)  is  given  by  Mr.  Rouse  for 
the  enfranchisement  to  a  tenant  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  aged  H — which  is  here  suggested 
by  him  as  the  average  admission  age — 
viz.,  (assuming  3  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
4-2  years'  purchase,  of  which  2  he  says  are 
for  the  fine  now  payable,  the  remaining 
2'2  being  for  the  enfranchisement  from  future 
fines.  He  very  properly  goes  on  to  intimate 
that  if  a  life  of  an  age  younger  than  the 
average — one  of  thirty  for  instance — is  about  to  be 
admitted  and  to  enfranchise,  the  discount  of  the 
second  and  following  fines  will  be  larger  ;  these 
being  more  remote,  their  value  will  be  proportion- 
ably  less  than  the  2  2  they  were  worth  in  the  case 
of  a  life  of  the  average  admission  age,  44 — which 
is  evidently  the  same  in  effect  as  deducting  more 
than  the  line  of  two  years'  purchase  from  4-2  or 
the  value  of  the  fines  in  perpetuity .  And  he  adds, 
"  Should  the  value  be  required  when  there  is  a 
life  on  the  roU^,  the  value  of  that  life  will  be 
estimated  in  like  manner." 

It  is  surprising  that  after  this  perception  of 
the  principles  of  the  case,  Mr.  Rouse,  in  passing 
from  his  explanatory  remarks  to  his  "  Rules," 
should  give  for  the  same  case  arule  (No.  7,  p. 115) 
which  produces  a  widely  different  result.  He  here 
abandons  the  assumption  of  44  being  the  age  of 
the  copyholders  wtien  admitted  ;  and  for 
the  average  value  at  three  per  cent,  of 
the  series  of  fines  from  the  present  time 
for  ever  he  names  4-8  years'  purchase  instead 
of  4-2, basingthe  former  upon  an  assumption  which 
he  here  introduces,  that,  in  the  case  of 
lands  the  intervals  between  the  admissions  will 
ordinarily  be  found  to  average  eighteen  years, 
vchilst  in  the  case  of  house  property  he  suggests 
sixteen  years.  These  intervals  are  however 
materially  shorter  than  the  expectation  of  life  at 
the  age  of  foriy-four  ;  and  it  is  not  shown  why 
fines  payable  only  after  the  deaths  of  the  tenants 
should  happen  more  frequently  in  the  case  of 
tenants  holdiug  houses  than  in  that  of  tenants 
holding  lands.  However,  the  discrepancy  in  the 
values  assigned  by  him  in  the  two  places  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  fines  at  three  per  cent,  is  of 
comparatively  little  moment  ;  the  more  remark- 
able circumstance  is  the  divergence  l  etween  his 
remarks  and  his  rule  as  to  the  allowance  to  be 
made  from  the  perpetuity  in  respect  of  the  age  of 
the  tenant  on  the  rolls.  The  plan  laid  down  in 
his  rule  is  to  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  series 
of  fines  only  a  single  fine  of  two  years'  ynirchase 
in  the  case  of  the  best  possible  life,  and  to  deduct 
in  the  case  of  any  other  age  a  proportionate  part 
of  such  two  years'  purchase  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
makes  here  no  greater  abatement  in  respect  of  the 
best  possible  life,  a  child,  than  that  which  he  had 
properly  shown  in  his  previous  remarks  to  be 
needed  in  the  case  of  a  life  of  forty-four  ;  and 
makes  indeed  a  smaller  abatement  than  that  which 
was  rightly  called  for  in  the  case  of  a  life  of 
thirty.  Both  of  his  plans  cannot  be  right  ;  it  is 
the  second  which  is  erroneous.  The  circumstance 
that  it  is  pcssible  for  a  very  young  life  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  payment  of  the  fine  is  not  apposite  to  the 
question,  for  the  best  possible  life  is  cxtremclv 
exceptional  and  not  the  average  holding  assumed 
in  order  to  capitalise  the  fines.  For  the  latter  we 
might  take  a  life  of  the  average  age  of  copy- 
holders at  the  time  that  they  inherit  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  on  an  enfranchisement  to  a  tenant  of 
this  average  age  (as  in  his  previous  remarks) 
that  the  deduction  of  the  two  years'  purchase 
should  be  made,  a  specific  deduction  of  a  greater 
or  less  amount  respectively  being  needed  in  the 


case  of  a  yoimger  or  older  aged  tenant.*  I  have 
dwelt  thus  much  upon  this  discrepancy  because, 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  fines  on  admissions 
after  death  or  alienation,  to  be  next  considered, 
Mr.  Rouse  has  similarly  framed  his  rule  and 
tables  with  a  regard  to  the  best  possible  life, 
and  its  inapplicability  is  rather  more  readily  seen 
in  the  case  of  fines  only  payable  after  the  deaths 
of  the  successive  tenants  ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  manor  in  which  this  is  the  custom. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ST.  PAUL'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 
STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 

THESE  school  s  are  erected  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  Stratford,  of  which  the  Rev.  6.  P. 
Keosjh  is  vicar.  The  parish  contains  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  principally  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  (until  the  erection  of  the  present  build- 
ings) was  without  schools.  The  works  have  been 
designed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economj'^,  and 
are  built  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  dressings. 
They  consist  of  rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
with  class  rooms,  and  are  designed,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  to  accommodate  550  child- 
ren. The  cost,  including  boundary  walls  and 
outbuildings,  was  £2312.  Mr.  James  Rivett,  of 
Stratford,  was  the  contractor,  and  the  rooms  are 
heated  throughout  with  hot  water  by  ilessrs.  J.  L. 
Bacon  and  Co.,  of  Farringdon-road,  E.C.  Mr. 
Henry  Ough,  of  Stratford,  is  the  architect. 


VENETIAN  GLASS. 

IN  the  Island  of  IMurano,  says  the  Pall  3InU 
Gazette,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  manufac- 
ture of  Venetian  glass,  there  has  been  this  last 
autumn  a  praiseworthy  exhibition,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  an  essentially  national  industry. 
During  the  Austrian  occupation  favour  was 
shown  to  Bohemian  glass,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Venetian  ;  but  when  the  strangers  left,  efforts 
were  made  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  people 
into  former  channels.  A  few  years  since  the 
friends  of  Italy  were  instrumental  in  opening  an 
exhibition  of  the  glass  manufactures  of  Murano  ; 
and  that  fir^t  attempt  has  been  now  followed  by  a 
second  and  more  extended  effort,  prizes  are 
awarded,  speeches  delivered,  and  we  can  report, 
from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  works  collected 
that  modern  artisans  are  regaining  the  skill  which 
made  their  forefathers  famous  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  commercial  difficulties  appear  to  be 
scarcely  less  serious  than  the  artistic.  Fuel,  as 
travellers  know  to  their  cost,  is  scarce  and  dear, 
and  from  this  and  other  causes,  the  ordinary 
glass  in  domestic  use  can  be  imported  at  .a  lon  er 
price  than  made  on  the  spot.  Cavaliere  Zanetti 
who  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Murano,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  in- 
dustrial population,  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of 
common  glass  as  almost  extinct  in  the  island. 
Venezia,  in  fact,  imports  more  than  she  exports. 
Italy  is  too  much  addicted  to  the  ornamental,  her 
art  products  are  often  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  utilitarian  uses,  the  genius  of  her  people 
expends  itself  on  trifles,  and  cares  not  for  sub- 
stantial support  in  commercial  prosperity.  Not  a 
few  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  Murano  are  in 
design  false  and  fantastic  ;  they  do  violence  to 
utilitarian  uses.  At  the  present  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  of  Venice,  capital  and  employment  for 
labour  are  wanting  ;  and  Mr.  Layard,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drake,  and  others,  have  been  anxious  to 
give  new  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  lace  and 
of  glass — art  products  evidentl}'  in  keeping  with 
the  intuitions  of  the  people  and  the  traditions  of 
the  place. 


*  Adopting  the  notation  of  3Ir.  I'eter  Gray's  classi- 
cal paper  ou  the  "  Theory  of  Successive  Lives,"  in  tlie 
second  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Ac- 
tuaries," the  value  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  periodical 
fines  of  £2,  the  first  being  receivable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  lof  age)  iu  which  the  present  tenant,  aged  x,  may 
die  is  ' 
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AVhen  the  present  tenanthappeus  to  be  of  the  average 
age  of  tenants  at  their  admission  (which  we  may  put 
for  the  uniform  succession  age  y  in  the  formula),  x  =  y 

o 

and  we  have  simply  te  deduct  2  from  the 
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which  IS  the  value  of  the  fines  in  perpetuity  when  the 
first  is  to  be  paid  immediately. 


HYDRAULIC  EKGINEEEING.''= 

OUR  winter  weather — for,  as  the  French  truly 
remark,  climate  we  have  none — has  already 
conferred  upon  the  country  its  annual  contribution 
of  destructive  floods,  occasioning  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  to  property,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  loss  of  human  life.  As  year  after 
year  these  periodical  visitations  return  with  unerr- 
ing regularity,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  one  that 
there  must  be  something  very  defective  and  im- 
perfect in  our  national  hydraulic  engineering. 
The  control,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  river- 
ways  of  the  country  are  of  equal  importance  with 
those  of  the  roads.  In  fact,  to  judge  from  the 
consequences  resulting  from  a  neglect  of  these 
duties,  our  rivers  require  the  fulfilment  of  them  far 
more  urgently  than  our  roads  or  even  railways. 
All  the  great  roads  constituting  the  main  arteries 
of  inland  communication  were  thoroughly  well 
and  skilfully  constructed  by  engineers  such  as 
Telford,  Smeaton,  M'Adam,  and  others,  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  majority  of  the  county, 
parish,  and  district  roads  in  England  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  country. 
From  first  to  last,  the  mail  coach  roads  were 
regarded  in  their  proper  light  as  great  thorough- 
fares of  traffic,  and  no  pains  nor  expense  were 
spared  to  render  them  safe  and  durable.  Since 
the  introduction  of  railways  there  may  be  some 
excuse  for  the  neglect  with  which  water-communi- 
cation has  been  treated,  but  had  our  rivers  been 
properly  engineered  previous  to  that  era,  they 
would  never  have  fallen  into  the  state  they  have, 
and  Isecome  the  annual  scoiu-ges  they  prc.ve  them- 
selves to  be.  Many  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
have  no  mean  between  two  positions.  They  must 
either  be  nearly  dry  or  possess  the  properties  of  a 
torrent.  Stagnant  in  summer,  and  impetuous  in 
winter,  they  are  useless  in  the  former  season  and 
dangerous  in  the  latter.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance  to  pass  dryshod  over  a 
stream  in  the  morning,  and  to  find  it  at  evening 
impassable  by  the  most  expert  and  daring 
swimmer.  Similarly,  during  a  drought,  certain 
districts  are  absolutely  destitute  of  water,  while 
in  others  it  is  literally  running  to  waste. 

The  origin  of  these  irregularities  in  the  currents 
of  rivers  is  altogether  to  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  have  never  been  subjected  to  a 
systematic  and  efficient  treatment  by  hydraulic 
engineering.  Owing  to  rains,  the  access  of  surface 
water,  drainage,  and  numerous  other  contingent 
additions  to  its  volume,  the  channel  of  most  rivers- 
will  at  cei-fain  times  be  surcharged  with  water. 
In  othei-  words,  their  contents  cannot  be  i-epresented 
I  jy  a  constant  quantity,  either  physically  or  mathe- 
matically. Merely  regarding  the  matter  in  a 
common  sense  point  of  view,  it  appears  surprising 
that  year  after  year,  wealthy  landed  proprietors, 
large  graziers,  and  farmers  quietly  succumb  to 
such  devastations.  Expect  them  they  must,  yet 
they  make  no  provision  against  them,  but  seem  to 
regard  the  infliction  as  fated  and  imavoidable, 
with  the  same  apathy  and  submission  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Mahometan 
and  the  Oriental.  Let  us  select  as  an  example  the 
state  of  the  Irwcll.  A  short  while  ago,  the  water 
rose  12ft.  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Lancashire  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country  was  that  of  a  succession  of  lakes, 
with  little  dry  oases  here  and  there  in  the  shape 
of  a  farmhouse  or  a  haystack.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  farmers  have  no  objection  to  the 
flooding  of  their  grass  lands,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fertilising 
influence  of  the  water.  This  may  be  true  enough, 
and  were  the  effects  of  floods  confined  within 
limits  so  narrow  and  beneficial,  there  would  be 
little  to  allege  against  their  occurrence.  But  when 
towns  as  well  as  fields  are  flooded,  bridges  and 
boats  carried  away,  sheep  and  cattle  drowned, 
and  human  life  jeopardised  and  destroyed,  it  is 
time  to  consider  the  matter  seriousl3^  However 
glad  farmers  may  be  to  have  their  fields  fertilised 
gratis,  they  should  draw  a  distinction  between 
irrigation  and  inundation.  The  former  is  produc- 
tive of  salutary  effects  only  ;  the  latter  may  fulfil 
the  office  of  the  former,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  an 
immensity  of  evil  as  well,  aiul  a  balance  of  good 
and  evil  v>'ill  point  out  that  the  latter  considerably 
predominates.  As  the  agricultural  and  bucoUc 
classes  of  a  nation  are  invariably  the  slowest  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  alteration  or  improve- 


*  From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
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inent  in  the  stereotyped  system  of  affairs,  it  is 
not  so  much  to  be  -wondered  at  that  they  make  no 
attempts  to  arrest  and  obviate  the  coiiseiiuences 
that  are  annually  st  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
Tl.  is  possible  that  they  mny  not  be  quite  so  suiuiic 
in  the  matter  as  might  be  imagined.  They  may 
have  made  a  calculation  on  the  probable  cost  that 
thcv  might  have  to  incur  to  prevent  such  catas- 
trophes °aud  may  consider  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
preferable  to  let  things  t.ake  their  course,  and 
chance  the  floods.  The  line  of  argument  would 
1)6  as  follows :— To  properly  control  the  course  ot 
the  rivers  and  streams  causing  tho  periodical 
inundations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them, 
in  the  first  place,  thoroughly  surveyed  from  source 
to  mouth,  and  such  engineering  works  constructed 
alone;  their  course  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
Theses  would  consist  of  deepening  the  chan- 
nels in  snme  places,  widening  them  in  another, 
pulling  down  old  bridues  of  which  the  water- 
way is  too  contracted,  building  new  ones,  and 
placing  weirs  wherever  they  might  be  required. 
Althoiigh  we  have  stated  that  a  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  these  necessary  works  may  have  been  made, 
yet  it  may  be  talcen  for  granted  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  such  never  has  been 
the  case.  Instead  of  inquiring  into  the  matter  m 
the  least,  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  annual  holocaust  to  the  god 
of  the  inundating  waters. 

There  are  other  parties  besides  these  classes  of 
the  population  who  are  equally  if  not  more  con- 
cern'il  in  these  fluvial  depredations.  It  was  asserted 
in  a  il-iily  contemporary  of  last  week  that  persons 
were  prevented  from  entering  the  town  of  Bewdley 
from  tho  Worccster.shire-road  by  reason  of  the 
•l!,)o,ls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
linr/:i.;i  of  remedying  this  chronic  state  of  things 
shouLi  fall  u;)(m"  the  local  authorities  and  rate- 
l)iivcrs  of  the 'town,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
thi'v  ^^■ould  unite  witli  any  other  persons  equally 
interested  in  the  matter  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
cril.    It  cannot  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  the 
tradespeople  and  shopkeepersof  the  place  to  witness 
it  on  market  and  fair  days  rendered  unapproach- 
able except  by  the  means  of  boats  or  swimming. 
Neither  can  the  proprietors  of  large  factories  and 
liusiness  premises  bciiold  with  nonchalance  their 
lower  stories  under  water,  and  their  extensive  yards 
and  oiithonses  completely  water-logged.    The  rise 
of  the  Trent  this  year  has  been  witliin  18in.  of  the 
height  to  which  the  great  fl.iod  of  ls.-,2  rose,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  tlie  town  of  Nottingham.  A 
portion  of  the  Midlaml  llailway  near  the  station 
was  flooded,  but  not  to  so  serious  an  extent  as  to 
•cause  a  stoppage  of  the  trafHc.    Railway  emijank- 
ments,  culverts,  and  bridges  are  occasionally  dam- 
aged, and  even  carried  away  ])y  inundations,  but 
such  occurrences  are  comparatively  rare.    It  is 
easy  for  the  eu'^ineer  of  a  railway  to  place  the 
uermanent  wn  v  ri,  I'a hri  of  sucli  contingencies.  By 
raising  the  em!)ankment  a  few  feet  any  great 
danger  from  floods  may  be  prevented.    In  some 
situations  the  levels  of  tho  line  will  not  permit  of 
the  increased  height  being  adopted,  and  then  the 
hank  must  take  its  chance  with  the  open  fields.  It 
is  quite  time  that  the  engineering  of  our  rivers  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Government,  since  not  even 
their  own  interests  appear  siifticient  to  spur  private 
parties  to  exertion.    A  professional  survey  would 
speedily  ascertain  what  works  and  improvements 
were  necessary  to  effect  the  required  alterations  in 
the  rivers,  and  a  rate  could  lie  levied  on  all  land- 
owners, tenants,  and  other   parties  who  were 
benefited  by  the  water,  to  pay  the  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred.    In  cases  were  the  stream  was 
navigated,  a  small  toll  could  be  levied  on  the  traffic. 
The  condition  of  our  inland  water  communication 
will  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be  until  some  com- 
pulsory measures  are  taken  to  ameliorate  it. 


Metropolitan  Railway  Extension.  From  that  point 
it  runs  in  a  south-casteriy  direction  into  the 
Whitechapel  Ili-h-street,  east  of  Middle.scx- 
strcot,  otherwise  I'etticoat-lano.  Thence  it  passes 
underground  along  High-street,  Whitechapel, 
Mile-end,  and  Bow-road.s,  until  it  reaches  the 
North  London  Railway  terminus  in  the  Avenue- 
road  The  cost  of  the  property  required  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  as  the  work  is  intended  to 
be  eff  .^■cted  by  tunnelling,  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with' the  ordinary  traffic.  The  scheme  is 
finding  great  favour  in  the  East  of  I^ondon. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 
Nottingham.— The  prizes  gained  during  the 
p^st  year  by  the  students  of  the  Nottingham 
School  of  Art  were  distributed  on  Friday  evening 
last  by  Mr  Justice  Mellor.  The  attendance  w  as 
lar4  The  President,  Mr.  Birkln,  occupied  the 
chiTir,  and  read  the  annual  report,  which  was  ot  a 
satisfactory  nature,  and  showed  the  success  that 
had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 

ROTHEEHITHE     DISTRICT  SCHOOL   OP  ART 

AND  Design.— A  short  time  since  the  Govern- 
ment intimated  that  it  must  discontuiue  to  supply 
the  assistance  by  which  this  school  has  been 
hitherto  carried  on.  A  committee  of  manage- 
ment has  therefore  been  formed,  with  the  rector 
of  Eotherhithe  as  chairman  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr  W.  Marillier  as  hon.  sec,  with  the  view  ot 
continuing  this  school  (still  in  connection  with 
Government,  but  on  an  independent  basis).  Mr. 
R.  Hale  has  been  appointed  as  the  master.  The 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  fifteen  years. 


A    NEW    EAILWAY    FOR   EAST  LONDON. 

JNE  of  the  largest  of  the  railway  schemes 
which  will  be  brought  before  Parliament 
during  the  ensuing  session  is  that  of  the  East  and 
West  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  which  is 
planned  to  pass  through  the  most  populous  por- 
tions of  East  London.  Tlie  projected  line  has 
for  its  chief  engineer  Mr.  Brunlees,  whose  name 
is  known  in  ccmnection  with  the  Mont  Cenis  Rail- 
way. The  proposed  railway  would  place  the 
inhabitants  of  East  London  in  direct  communica- 
tion witli  various  railways  which  already  serve 
ttie  nortliern  and  eastern  districts,  as  well  as  with 
the  railways  south  of  the  Thames,  and  give  a 
<lirect  communication  from  east  to  west.  The 
-.deposited  plans  show  the  line  to  commence  in  a 
■cutting  at  Gravel-lane,  whore  it  will  join  the 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Arundel.— The  building  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Arundel,  Sussex,  has  com- 
menced. The  height  to  top  of  spire  will  be  2.50ft., 
and  the  cost  will  be  £.50,000. 

Colchester. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  of  S.  James,  Colchester,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week,  to  consider  the  means 
to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  S.James's 
Church.  The  plans  and  estimate  submitted  by 
Mr.  Teaton,  architect,  were  discussed  at  length, 
and  ultimately  it  was  decided  not  to  adopt  plans 
for  the  present,  but  to  make  the  first  aim  the 
raising  of  .subscriptions.  The  sum  required  is 
between  £4000  and  £5000. 

Rufford. — The  new  church  of  S.  Mary's, 
Rufford,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday.  _  The  new 
church  consists  of  an  unusually  spucious  nave, 
60ft.  long  and  23ft.  broad,  the  desire  of  the 
architects  being  to  group  the  congregation 
principally  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  so  that 
asfew  of  them  as  possible  might  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  pillars  of  the  arcades,  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles.  These  arcades  consist  of 
moulded  arches  resting  on  columns  of  Mansfield 
stone,  with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The 
general  style  is  Geometric  Gothic,  or  Middle 
Pointed,  and  the  materials  used  are  red  Rufford 
bricks,  with  black  bricks  introduced  as  bands  and 
in  arches,  with  Scarisbrick  stone  for  dressings, 
window  tracery,  &c.  It  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Sale  and  Hunt,  of  Southport,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Danson 
and  Davies,  architects,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Llandough.— On  Thursday,  December  30th, 
the  church  of  Llandough,  near  Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire,  was  re-opened  after  undergoing 
a  thorough  restoration  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  architect.  The  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  has  been  re-built,  and  in  place  of 
the  old  wooden-framed  window,  three  _  lancet 
windows  have  been  inserted;  the  sedilia,  cre- 
dence, and  piscina  forming  part  of  the  sanctuary 
window.  The  two-light  window  of  the  east  end 
has  been  replaced  by  a  three-light  window  with 
two  trefoils.  On  the  north  a  doorway  has  been 
opened  into  a  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  ;  an 
arcade  resting  on  columns  of  Radyr  stone  opens 
the  organ-chamber  to  the  chancel.  The  old 
chancel-arch  has  been  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
resting  on  columns  of  Radyr  stone.  The  nave 
restoration  consists  of  a  new  window,  pulpit,  floor 
of  encaustic  tiles  by  Godwin,  and  seats.  The 
roof,  too,  has  been  boarded  and  slated,  copings  of 
Forest  of  Dean  stone  placed  on  gables  and  bell- 
turret,  with  crosses  and  weathercock. 


MiSTLKY. — The  poculiar  old  parish  church  of 
Mistley,  Essex  (in  the  Italian  style,  witli  a  tower 
at  each  end),  having  become  so  diliipidat^cd  as  to 
necessitate  rc-construction,  a  now  edifice,  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  from  designs  by  iVIcssrs. 
Wadmore  and  Baker,  of  Great  S.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate-street,  has  just  been  consecrated. 
Finding  the  old  site  to  be  extremely  limited  from 
the  numerous  graves  in  the  surrounding  church- 
vard,  the  new  edifice  has  been  built  on  a  .site  given 
by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Norm-an.  The  foundations 
were  commenced  in  December,  18(58.  The  total 
interior  length  of  the  church  is  100ft.  (Jin.,  ot 
which  the  chancel  occupies  27ft.  The  total  width 
of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  is  Slft.  Ghi. 
Projecting  from  the  south  aisle  is  a  spacious 
porch  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
vestry.  North  of  the  cliancel  is  an  organ  chamber 
open  to  the  aisle  and  chancel.  The  material  used 
was  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Tho 
nave  and  aislo  roofs  are  open-timbered,  but  that 
of  the  chancel  has  a  panelled  ceiling  divided  wich 
arched  ribs.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Maw's 
tiles.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  stone.  Sittings 
are  provided  for  540  adults,  and  60  children. 
iMr.  Hawkins,  of  jMonks  Eleigh,  was  the  contractor. 
The  amount  of  contract,allowing  for  the  materials 
of  the  old  church,  was  £1,367.  The  heating 
apparatus!  is  by  Dennis  and  Co.,  of  Chelmsford. 
It  is  intended  to  add  a  spire,  M2£t.  in  height,  as 
soon  as  funds  permit. 

Cardiff.— On  Thursday,  the  16th  ult.,  a  small 
iron  church  was  opened  for  worship  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
It  is  situated  near  the  basin  of  the  West  Bute 
Docks,  thesite  havingbeen  granted  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  is  chiefly  intended 
for  the  use  of  Scandinavian  sailors  who  visit 
Cardiff.  It  is  constructed  by  the  well-known  iron 
church  builders,  Francis  Morton  and  Co.,_  of 
Liverpool,  Loudon,  and  Glasgow,  and  comparing 
the  low  price  (about  £400)  with  its  apparent 
strength  and  solidity,  the  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion it  offers'  is  very  creditable  to  that  firm.  The 
church  Avill  accommodate  160 persons  conifortably, 
and  there  is  in  connection  with  it  a  reading  room, 
which  will  hold  about  30  persons. 


buildings. 
Ne-w  Town  Hall  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, Stone,  Staffordshire.- This  build- 
ing, which  abuts  upon  the  -  High  Street,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Old  Blue  Bell,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion— \vith  the  exception  of  _  the 
gas-fittings,  iron  gates,  and  painting,  but  little 
remains  to  be  done.  It  comprises  on  the  ground 
floor  an  entrance  from  the  High  Street,  spacious 
hall  and  staircase,  two  waiting-rooms  or  com- 
mittee-rooms, porters'-room,  closets,  side-entrance 
approichablefrom  the  gateway,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  above  the  large  hall ;  at  the  back  of  the 
large  hall  there  are,  besides  another  entrance,  two 
reth-ing-rooms  and  closet,  over  which  it  is  intended 
at  some  future  day  to  erect  a  billiard -room.  The 
works  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Whiltome,  of 
Gaol-square,  Stafford,  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  W.  Bakewell,  ot 
Nottinirham.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
inclusive  of  fittings,  will  be  about  £2,500. 

Bethnal  Green.— Mr.  Mundy,  the  Surveyor 
to  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians,  has 
been  instructed  by  that  body  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
workhouse  infirmary  as  would  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  about  150  additional  patients,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,800. 

Briston. — The  Vicarage  House  at  Briston,  m 
the  county  of  Norfolk  (after  having  been  in  a 
dilapidated  state  for  some  years  past,  a  part  only 
having  been  inhabited)  has  teen  put  m  good 
repair  and  considerably  enlarged,  at  a  cost  ot 
nearly  £600.  The  work  has  been  most  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  by  Mr.  Robinson  Cornish 
builder,  of  North  Walsham,  m  the  same  county 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,, 
Charles  J.  Moxon,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  48,  Albany- 
street,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

The  Shop  Architecture  op  Bradpord.— 
Notices  have  appeared  in  this  journal  at  various 
times  of  the  great  improvements  which  are  visible 
in  the  shop  architecture  of  Bradford,  wider  streets 
stimulating  builders  to  erect  more  stately  edifices. 
In  some  instances  where  the  Corporation  have 
opened  out  thoroughfares,  they  have  imposed  _re- 
strictious  on  the  purchasers  of  land  that  the  build- 
ings erected  should  not  only  be  of  a  certain  height, 
bift  that  they  should  have  handsome  and  appro- 
priate fronts  to  the  principal  streets.  A  handsome 
block  of  sliops  arc  completed  in  TyiTcl-street  and 
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New  Market-street,  and  another  range  is  in  progress 
adjoining.  The  fronts  of  the  latter  will  l>c  Iir.!lt 
of  stone  polished  by  machinery,  certain  dilHculties 
in  the  manipulation  of  large  blocks  of  stone  liy  the 
machine  having  been  overcome.  The  stone  for 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  will  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  The  finest  shop,  however,  in  the 
borough,  indeed  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West 
Riding,  has  been  built  in  West-gate,  and  will 
shortly  be  oiiencd.  The  to\vn  is  indebted  for  this 
noble  pile  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  •!.  Illing- 
worth,  Son  and  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  drapers, 
who  have  spent  nearly  £12,000  on  the  land  and 
premises.  The  building  stretches  from  Godwin - 
street  to  Southgate,  having  a  frontage  of  120  feet 
to  Westgate,  which  at  this  point  has  been  widened. 
The  premises  are  four  stories  in  heiglii,  with  an 
attic  over,  and  at  each  end  of  the  Ijuildiug  orna- 
mented turrets  rise  above  the  main  roof.  Exfer- 
nally  the  structure  has  a  bold  and  striking  appear- 
ance, a  beehive  in  the  tjTOpanum  of  the  pediment 
over  the  capacious  entrance  door  testifying  to  the 
industry  which  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the  pile, 
•while  the  Bradford  Arms,  Mininmnted  by  the 
Boar's  head,  is  placed  in  the  conti  c  and  at  the  top 
of  the  front.  The  li,isem".nt  will  be  devoted  to 
the  carpet  trade  ■,  the  ground  floor  is  the  shop  proper, 
well  lighted  by  the  external  windows  and  liy  a 
large  well-light  at  the  back,  carried  up  to  the  roof. 
On  the  next  floor  is  the  show-room  and  wholesale 
department.  The  stories  above  are  to  be  occupied 
as  store  and  stock-rooms,  marking-off  room,  kitchen, 
dinmg  room,  bagatelle  room,  bath  room,  and 
reading  room,  with  other  conveniences  for  the 
assistants.  A  lofty  attic,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  was  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  sleeping  rooms  ;  but  although  this  room  is  ex- 
cellently lighted  and  ventilated,  the  Co^'poration 
bj'e-laws  will  not  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a  <lo'.-iiiitory. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and 
Pejjper,  Bradford. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Penarth. — A  new  hotel  has  just  been  completed 
at  Penarth  bv  the  Talf  Vale  Railway  Company  ; 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Bernard,  of  Cardiff.  It  is 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  fifty  rooms 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondeuts.  The  Editor  respectfully  I'e- 
quests  that  all  comiiiimicatiotia  sliould  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  ns  there  !ire  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

P.  O.  O'.^  to  be  made  p.nyable  to  .T.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  th£  Strand  Office.  AH  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 

Received  —T.  G.— J.  R.— J.  H.— J.  F  and  Sous— 
VV.  Y.-B.  H.— J.  J.  C.  and  Co.-K.  H.  L.  B.-J.  T.  M. 
— W.  S.-S.  and  Co.-A.  W.  il.  K.  -J.  H.-C.  D.— J.  N., 
juu.-W.  S. 

A.  C. — Messrs.  Merryweather.  of  Lonsj-acre,  W.C., 
and  Shand  and  Mason,  Upper  Ground-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Stables,  Tar.m  Buildings,  &c.—  Rawlingsou 
Parkenson,  architect. 

Thos.  Batteniuirv. — With  sketch  on  transfer 
paper  of  Tower  of  Marolles  Church,  near  Lisieux,  for 
Sketcli  Book. 

W.  D.  DoBSON,— The  description  came  all  riglit. 

A.  Joiner.— The  salary  paid  to  a  clerk  of  works 
varies  materially.  It  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  worlj,  and  the  quality  of  the  man. 

A.  GouGii.— You  can  have  the  number  by  sending- 
four  stamps. 


METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,' — London  seems  to  have  had  but  a  "hair- 
breadth 'scape  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  "  of 
being  overrun  by  a  viler  foe  than  ever  threatened 
her  before,  for  whenever  the  pumps  at  Barking 
fail,  she  will  have  cause  to  put  up  her  shutters  and 
lament  as  one  indeed  overwhelmed — 
"  For  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  floodgate  and  o'erbearing  nature 
That  it  cnglnts  and  swallows  other  sorrows." 
To  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  matter,  it  may 
be  stated  that  when  the  metropolis  was  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  new  set  of  sewers  a  public  invita- 
tion was  issued  for  plans  and  sclieiiies.  These 
■were  chiefly  directed  to  the  distiirts  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
competitors  lay  in  the  drainage  of  parts  whose 
surface  was  lower  than  the  highwater  level  of  the 
tide.  Take  as  instances  portions  of  St.  James's 
Park  and  Westminster.  The  drainage  of  elevated 
places,  as  Hamp«tead  and  Highgate,  was  easy. 
The  sewers  would  clear  themselves  by  gravitation 


to  the  level  of  Piccadilly,  and  by  making  them 
from  that  point  in  the  nature  of  air-tight  pipes  or 
syphons,  thi'ir  contents  would  flow  incessantly. 
But  into  these  syphons,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  outlet,  no  open  communication  could  be 
permitted,  and  therefore  the  only  means  for  the 
special  drainage  of  these  depressed  situations  was 
that  of  conduits  into  sunk  reservoirs,  from  whi.-h 
the  contents  could  be  mechanically  raised  and  got 
rid  of.  Out  of  such  conditions  sprang  the  system 
now  iti  use,  ami  vfhich  an  architect  has  recently 
described.  Descanting  on  the  benefits  the  new 
drainage  by  chief  and  intercepting  sewers  is  cal- 
culated to  confer,  he  says,  "  The  high  level, 
middl",  and  low  level  sewers  are,  io  fact,  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  the  last,  being  lower  in  part  of  its 
course  than  the  river  itself,  has  its  tnrbid  contents 
raised  hy  piimiiing  engines.  These  are  capable 
of  porloimiug  the  work  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  ami  eighty  hor.scs,  and  of  consuming 
forty-four  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  By 
this  depression  of  the  drainage  level  there  ha^ 
been i/iiito  a  raisino;  of  the  metr  ipiditua  area. 
The  main  sewers  measure  collocti-  ely  eighty-two 
miles,  and  are  fed  by  some  thirteen  humlred  miles 
of  old  drains.  The  ([umtity  of  liquid  passing 
daily  tlirou^^h  these  channels  is  ninety  millions  of 
gallons,  and  even  t'.iis  large  measure  is  sometimes 
(piadrupled  during  rainstorms.  The  cost  of 
executing  the  enormous  work  is  estimated  at  four 
million^  sterling;  ;  and  its  acc  >mfilishment  must 
secure  for  ilr.  Bazalgette  a  place  amon^  our  fore- 
most engineers, 

"For  neither  Brind'ev  nor  Bridgewater  did  essay 
To  turn  the  tide  of  Ilellam  that  way." 
"Among  the  points  of  superiority,"  says  the 
same  author,  "  pos.sessed  by  Rome  over  every  other 
city  of  antiijuity,  few  were  more  v.iluable  than  the 
draitis  or  cloac;t,  nor  in  the  same  ntilite.riau  range 
has  any  modern  capital  proved  a  rival  to  our  own. 
But  pre-eminent  as  she  has  been  in  this  respect,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  conceive 
the  comprehensive  system,  and  to  execute  tlie 
truly  wonderful  and  unexampled  pi^oject,  destined, 
perhaps,  to  furnish  distant  futurity  with  the  most 
unique  of  all  memorials  of  London's  greatness." 
Then,  as  if  impressed  with  the  danger  of  the 
plan  of  which  he  bad  become  the  panegyrist,  he 
:i.lils,:i|Histrophically,  "Be  never  out  of  order,  oh,  ye 
liai  k,  dark  streams."  It  is  indeed  singular  that 
before  his  pages  are  well  out  of  the  press,  an 
accident  to  the  machinery  on  which  the  order  and 
effect  of  the  whole  scheme  depends  should  have 
occurred.  Why  any  serious  accident  should,  in 
the  absence  of  some  natural  convulsion,  be  pos- 
sible, seems  utterly  astonishing.  The  \^ork  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  horses 
might  he  reasonably  apportioned  among  at  lea-t 
half  a  dozen  machines,  so  that  the  necessary 
repair  of  one  should  be  easy  of  accomplishment. 
All  is  governed  by  degree,  and  it,  is  probable  that 
current  rumours  may  be  more  or  less  unfounded, 
but  public  anxiety  cannot  be  too  soon  set  at  rest; 
for  those  concerned  may  be  earnestly  reminded 
that  tie  simultaneous  cor.'flagration  of  all  its 
stores  of  gas  and  oil,  of  petroleum  and  gun- 
powder, would  be  of  less  deadly  consequence,  less 
destructive  to  the  convenience  and  habitable  con- 
dition of  the  metropolis,  than  the  total  stoppage  of 
its  sewers.  T.  M. 


HOFFMAN'S  KILN. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  as  one  who  has  had  consi- 
derable experience  in  the  working  of  Hoffman's 
kilns,  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
so  ably  dealt  witli  in  your  paper  of  the  7th  inst. 
The  description  given  by  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the 
construction  and  working  o:  this  patent  kiln  is 
most  graphic,  and  extremely  aocuiate  ;  his  state- 
ment of  its  advantages  is  fair  and  clear,  if  not 
exactly  coming  up  to  the  point  of  merit  claimed 
for  it  by  some,  but  in  his  concluding  remarks  he 
takes  some  minor  objections  to  its  general  adop- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  thought  so  mucli  praise  would 
he  better  for  some  slight  qualification. 

IM  •.  Redgrave  thinks  it  a  point  n gainst  the 
patent  kilu  that  it  requires  "skilled  labour"  to 
pack  it  well  ;  if  pushed  to  the  literal  ine.uiing 
of  the  words,  I  must  admit  this,  as  I  cannot 
say  that  any  common  labourer  could  do  it  intui- 
tively, but  I  think  the  practical  value  of  such 
an  objection  is  reduced  to  almost  zero  liy  con- 
sidering what  I  know  to  be  a  fact — that  any 
ordinary  workman  will  acquire  this  small  amount 
of  skill  perfectly  by  a  fortnight's  practice.  There 
are  many  things  called  skilled  labour  that  are 
nowaday  entrusted  to  ordinary  labourers,  such  as 
firing  and  driving  farm  enaines  and  machinery, 


at — and  this  I  think  Mr.  Redgrave  will  admit  is 
tlic  jiDiiit — ordinary  wages. 

With  reference  to  the  deposit  of  a  cam  on 
coldest  raw  material  inside  the  kiln,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  fallacious  point,  for  Ihe  steam  in 
condensing  imparts  heat  to  the  stone,  and  as 
radiation  to  the  outer  air  is  cut  off,  no  more  heat 
work  is  done  by  the  fuel  than  if  the  steam  escaped 
by  a  separate  vent,  and  the  stone  were  heated 
without  the  first  assistance  in  that  direction  i:  got 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  "  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction,"  and  that  "  in  point 
of  durability  it  cannot  take  a  very  high  rank,"  I 
would  only  say  that  this  is  nut  the  experience  of 
the  owners  of  any  of  the  Hoffman  kilns  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  erection 
and  working  of  three  in  England  and  three  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  certainly  not,  my  experience. 
Mr.  R.cdgrave  alludes  to  "  an  army  of  men  to 
manage  it,"  fm-getting,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  question  is  not  the  actual  number  of  men,  but 
the  compound  raio  of  their  total  wages,  and  the 
produce  in  tons  of  a  Hoffman  kil  l  to  the  corre- 
sponding items  of  an  ordinary  kiln — that  is  the 
commercial  and  economic  question. 

Mr.  Redgrave  will,  I  trust,  excuse  what  I  do 
not  at  all  intend  for  criticism,  but  as  a  statement 
of  how  my  experience  leads  me  to  differ  from  a 
few  of  his  conclusions. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Chas.  E.  Bapull,  Secretary. 
The  Boston  Lime  Company  Limited. 

Dublin,  January  12,  1870. 


THE  BUlhDIXG  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Sir,— Permit  me  to  add  a  suggestion  to  those  of  Mr. 
•Jaques  in  your  last  number.  In  place  of  confiuiug  the 
Sketch  Book  to  ancient  monuments,  or  even  to  modern 
bnildiims.  as  tliat  gentleman  proposes,  might  it  not  be 
thrown  npeu  to  sketches  of  original  desij^ns  ?  I  think 
this  would  excite  tlie  emulation  of  students,  and  if 
criticism  were  invited,  and  the  drawings  fairly  dis- 
cussed, it  would  give  confidence  and  self  linowledge  to 
the  contributors.  The  want  of  fair  and  competent 
criticism  is  the  cause  of  many  sbortcomiugs  in  our 
arcliitects,  and  much  public  ignorance.  The  higliest 
talent  in  the  kingdom  is  employed  on  literary  criticism  ; 
if  it  were  not  so  our  literature  would  not  stand  where 
it  does.  If  this  suggestion  were  adopted  tlicrt;  would 
be  mucli  greater  necessity  than  at  present  for  increasing 
the  limit  to  the  number  of  sketches  from  each.  — lam. 

Sir,  itC.  CONTUIBUTOR 

Jan.  5. 


THE  TOWX  SUItVEYORSHIP  OF  LEAMINGTON. 
—A  HINT  TO  CANDIDATES. 
Sir,- I  have  received  the  particulars  of  this  vacant 
appoiiitmi'iit,  as  advertised  in  your  paper,  and  was 
highly  ainu-ed  to  see  it  stated  as  one  o.'  the  stipulations 
as  to  the  en uagemeut,  namely.  th;itthe  '  surveyor  must 
not  be  absent  from  the  lowu  without  dbtainins  the 
consent  of  the  Board  or  itschairman  !"  Probably  the 
Board  will  compel  the  surveyor  to  wear  livery.  No 
doubt  with  such  a  commencement  it  will  turn  out  a 
good  situation  for  any  profession.il  man  who  can  carry 
the  required  weight.— I  am.  Sir.  &e.,  C.  E. 

THREE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEYS  OP  YORK- 
SHIRK. 

Sir,— The  learned  writer  of  the  above  has  by  what 
he  pleases  to  call  desecration,  given  a  tinge  of  bigotry 
to  an  otherwise  imobjectionable  article,  and  by 
attempting  to  brand  such  a  harmless  act  as  eating 
among  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  he  has  weakened  any 
.just  protest  against  destruction  and  injury  to  those 
Venerable  remjins,  By  classing  superstitious  fancies 
with  proper  objections,  the  latter  may  unfortunately 
meet  with  the  eontenqit  the  former  are  pretty  sure  to 
have.  The  liistory  of  monastic  institutious  would 
cause  many  to  wonder  which  god  they  really  did  belong 
to  before.'  It  is  h;nd  to  please  all  parties,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  beiug  maiched  round  by  intelligent 
guides  would  increase  the  pleasure  of  visiting  such 
pl.aces ;  at  all  events  it  has  been  objected  to  at  West- 
minster Abbey  and  other  places  where  it  is  adopted. — 
lam,  Sir,  &c.,'  R.  H. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  CARNARVON  CASTLE. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  dated  3rd  Dec, 
relative  to  the  tritiiug  work<  in  progress  at  Carnarvon 
Castle,  and  the  iiironipeteney  of  engineer  officers  giving 
proper  instructious  to  the  workmen,  seem*  rather  a 
vaguestatemeut.  aude-peci;iliy  so  when  "F.  R.I.  B.A." 
says  that  he  iniidc  but  a  hasty  iuspection  of  the  works 
then  in  operation. 

Doubtless,  the  ancient  building  in  question  is  of  ster- 
ling value,  both  to  Government  and  the  Archfeolo- 
gical  Society.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  comprehend 
from  your  correspondent  s  remarks  how  the  removal  of 
(hhris  from  the  Imse  of  the  building,  .and  the  erection 
of  an  iron  railiui;  on  the  cd^'e  of  the  moat,  can  be 
termed  "  restore  tious,"  unrt  why  such  simple  and  valu- 
able service  should  detenurnte  from  the  appearance  ot 
an  ancient  relie,  and  why,  tor  such  a  small  amount  of 
work,  "  F.  K,  I,  I!.  A,"  would  recommend  a  Gothic  ar- 
chitect be  specially  employed  to  superintend  it.  As 
rei;ards  proper  direetions  being  givfu  to  the  workmen 
by  the  engineer  officer,  it  is  not  imperative  on  him  to 
do  SO;  such  matters  are  invariably  involved  on  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  officer, 
zealously  and  carefully  supenntei^s  every  work  in 
their  charge,  aud  at  all  times  affords  every  facility  to 
the  coutraotor,  his  agent,  andworkuun  ,  with  ihencc-S- 
s  iry  working  drawings  and  instructions,  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  work,  in  a  fair  and  workiiiHiilike  manner. 


January  14,  1870. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


f,nm  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  every 

mmmsmm 

sfon  in  lookine  iUter  the  works  in  barracks  and  forti- 
Tntions  4ncrfu  -  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  one 

Seen  executed  to  his  entire  approbation^!  ^^11^  '^"' 
yours,  &c.,  ' 

MIDLAIv^D  COUNTIES  mOT  ASYLUM  COMPE 

Will  vou  kindly  allow  me  to  say  In  reference 
blR— will  JO"*''""/.  :,,  auswer  to  numerous  m- 

*°  ?hrtbe  Building .  ommiufe  intend  exhibiting 
quiries,  that  tiie  i>uuuiii,,  ^    ,  decision  if 

In  the  -™P^f       rmadrunless'aty  'competitor 

fi^uld  fnttn^aYe  to  me,  under'  cover  of  Ms  motto.  h,s 

obje"  tion  to  his  design  bem^exhibited.^^^I  ^^^^^ ' 

24,  Waterlao- street,  Birmingham,  Jan.  lu. 


QUESTIONS. 


ri7^»i_ST0VE— 1  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
reS  would  intorm  me  if  there  is  a  detached  s  ore 
reaaers  «  „  ,  v^aii  of  a  gentleman  s  house) 
whf'^i  consumes'^  own  smoke,  so°as  to  do  away  with 
tlie  ;ec  ~o£^a^^^^^^  and  if  so  where  it  is  to  be  pro- 
cured.— J.  U.   

ri7W  1-GROINED  VAULTING.-Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  of  a  simple  method  of 
mtas"inrg.-oined  vaulting  semi,  in  one  case,  and 
segmental  in  the  other  in  section.-J.  VV. 

ri74m— A  OUERY.— I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of 
inr,?nmProus  re-fders  will  give  me  some  information 

?„  ,  wort  .l«rT.»lDS  "I";"  RW'St  £  .iSa 

Hio first  number  gratis,  and  fanding  that  tne  setonu 
dumber  is  ™ot%o"  well  executed  as  the  hrst,  I  am 
anxious  to  return  them  both  to  .tl^f  Publisher  s  agent 
and  <yive  up  the  contract ;  and  if  there  are  any  cases 
^Mchhav'ebeen  tried,  and  in  whose  favour^^ecided 
under  such  circumstances  ?— A  Young  buBSORiBtK. 


the  early  cast  iron  girders  i)itcnded  for  large  spau» 
were  "trengthened,  and  some  of  the  results  were 
Attended  wfth  greai  loss  of  life.  It  is  true  that  m,,,,y 
of  these  combinations  were  excKiUn^ij 
un.scieiitific  iu  design,  and  also  liadly  i-oii- 

^  structed;  but  even   at  tlu;  presr.it  ,  ,■,>■. 

11!  engineers  who  are  weUuKc<l  to  tlir  'i^'-  ,'i 
11  in5  of  iron  structures  hesitate  a  great  cIl.i 
torsive  their  sanction  to  sui^^h  rompmini 
de«i"-ns.  The  annexed  slietch  will  illusti  atc 
the  "danger.  I-et  A  be  a  casting,  and  B  a 
bolt  passing  through  the  upper  and  lower 
members  of  the  casting  as  shown  am 
being  screwed  homo  tight.  Now,  if  we 
imagine  the  casting  to  expand  more  tl  aii 
the  bolt,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  either 
wrench  off  the  head  or  nut  of  the  bolt,  or 
itself  break  at  the  angles  a  and  b.  11,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bolt  expand  more  than 
the  casting,  it  will  work  loose,  and  thus 
be  of  no  more  use  in  construction.— »■  u- 

n-o,  i_WEBS  OF  PLATE  GIEDKI!S.-The  strains 

1x7  =  7  tons,  and  at  the  abutment  b  -  1  x  1*  -  1* 
tons  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
rains™  the  web!  it  must  not  be  made  thinner  than 
liu.  metal.— Engineer^  

r,  704  i_poWERS  OF  NUMBERS.-For  the  benefit 
of  Inquirer"  and  others,  I  give  25  to  the  power  .i-oo 
worked  out  by  logarithnis  ^ufflc'f "rl4  x'  3'^  = 
^'J.VlsT  Tte'-numtr-an^weriiig  ^o'  the  log.  of 
t%26870  will  be  91,765  00  practically.  Consequently, 
(25)  ^'55  =  91765.-Q.  E.  D.  

ri726  1-FLOOR  PLATE.  -When  "  X.  M."  takes 
Into  consideration  that  the  ends  of  iron  joists  a  foot 
Tep  are  frequently  let  into  the  walls  of  budding^  he 
need  not  be  apprehensive  ot  such  a  tiiflmg  piece  01 
iron  as  he  proposes  to  use.— B.  B. 


TiiK  AuTinANs'  Dwellings'  Act  in  S.  Luke's.— 
At  a  recent  meeting  ol  the  S.  Luke's  vestry,  a  report 
from  the  surveyor  was  read,  ilcseribie.g  tlie  State  Of 
toui'  houses  in  I''(Hstcr'M-l.uiIilingH,  whicli  had  been 
referred  to  him  by  Ihc  S:iiiii:iiy  Comiiiillee  in  order 
to  ascertain  wlial- slructiir.il  :illi'i-;itions  would  be  re- 
quired to  renilcr  I  linii  lit  for  liuiiiMH  li:iliiLMtion.  ine 
surveyor  was  ni'  opinion  tliat  si riiftm-.il  alterationH 
would  be  ii.M.lliririii,  .-iH  the  lioiis<-s  wmt  in  a,  very 
rtilapidatrd  (-oiidil  ion,  tlionuiglily  worn  out,  and  tum- 
bling to  deri.y.    'i  Illy  rrl.i.  dy  lor  LlK.  evil  would 

be  todemolisli  the  premises.  The  Report  ol  the  sur- 
veyor was  adopte<l,  aud  the  houses  in  question,  together 
with  some  premises  iu  Wood'e-place,  will  be  de- 
molished. 


rr3-,l-DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECT'S  PUPIL - 
(Funnv  reply)  "Q"  will  find  ihat  the  tollowing 
LnTe^sSthe  ffght  in  which  the  Ernies  of  arch, 
tpcts'  DUDils  are  generally  considered  :— 1.  ^o  pa,  ucu 
lafdutiis  2  He  is  not  bound  to  give  His  undivided 
attent  onto  his  master's  work  ;  if  he  enters  an  office 
as  a  pupil,  and  then  finds  he  has  to  work  for  his 
master's  interest,  and  not  as  a  pupil,  ^vho  ou.ht  (see 
No  1)  to  have  no  particular  work  assigned  to  him  but 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  ca  culated  to 
advance  him  in  his  profession,  then  it  is  an  ^position 
■5  He  is  not  bound  to  run  errands,  or  do  anythmg  of 
the  sort  ;  an  office  boy  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose 4.  He  is  not  bound  to  attend  office  regularly, 
because  as  "  Q  "  says  "  it  would  leave  him  no  time  for 
outdoor  study,"  which  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
nf  a  nuDil's  education.  Of  course  he  ought  not  to 
maL^a  practice"of  absenting  himself  from  business.- 

J.  K. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &C. 

New  JIonu.ment  at  Hariiow.— Among  the  recent 
memorials  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Harrow-on- 
hill,  the  monolith  placed  upon  the  Leighton  family 
vault  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  considering  its 
materinl,  great  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  work- 
niiinship  thereon,  apart  from  its  site  and  the  difficulty 
of  poising  it  there.   Six  years  ago  such  a  block  could 
hardly  have  been  executed  ;  and  now  perhaps  it  is  the 
laro-est  block  of  polished  granite  that  has  crossed  the 
Scotch  border,  exceeding  even  the  rough  hewn  pedi- 
ments on  the  Thames  Embankment.   Three  huge 
masses  were  squared  up  prior  to  one  being  found  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  purpose,  and  that  had  to  be 
polished  by  a  portable  engine  taken  up  to  it  in  the 
quarry,  as  it  required  a  steam  crane  of  great  power  to 
turn  it  about  with  facility.   It  was  executed  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Newall,  Dalbeattie,  near  Dumfries, 
and  c'reat  difficulty  was  experienced  both  by  road  and 
rail  ia  bringing  it  to  its  destination.    The  design  of 
the  monument  is  Mr.  Leighton's  own,  and  is  Italian 
Gothic  in  style.   The  whole  block  was  once  polished, 
the  form  being  "flne-axed"  out  of  the  square  after- 
wards.   The  eight  shields  introduced  are  of  serpen- 
tine marble,  from  Cornwall.    The  three  gables  it  was 
intended  to  decorate  with  paint  ed/aiejice,  though  now 
it  is  thought  mosaic  will  be  more  durable ;  thus  the 
work  will  be  rendered  either  at  the  Vatican  works  m 
Rome  or  in  Venice.    The  door  is  of  oak,  bearing  aa 
incised  pattern  and  bronze  stads.    When  finished  the 
top  will  be  .surmounted  by  spheres  of  red  and  blue 
o-ranite,  polished,  and  an  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment 
bearino-  ,a  trumpet,  or  by  S.  Michael  vanquishing  bin. 
This  will  come  from  a  Paris  foundry,  thus  rendering 
the  work  not  unworthy  of  the  terrace  at  Harrow. 
Owing  to  the  sandy  loam  on  which  the  superstructure 
is  placed,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the 
foundations,  which  will  have  to  bear  twelve  tons,  and 
that  on  a  slope. 


REPLIES. 
ri7in-SUPP0RTING  CAST  IRON  PILLARS.- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  of  ^^^PPoy.'l^.S  «f 
iron  pillars  on  the  tops  of  piles  as  given  by  '  Viator 
n  your  columns  of  the  24th  ult.  is  very  defective.  It 
violates  the  very  first  condition  essential  to  the  sta- 
Suty  of  a  coluLn,  viz..  that   t  should  be  properly 
bedded.   In  fact,  the  columns  .iveu  m  the  sketch  of 
"Viator"  have  no  bed  whatever,  and  con  d  not  be 
reo-arded   as   "pillars  firmly  fixed   at   the  ends. 
Without  this  con^dition  being  fulfilled  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  stand  any  strain.    I  give  m  the  annexed 

^   sketch,  dri.wn  to  a  scale  of  an  inch 

f^illjJi}        to  a  foot,  a  secure  plan  for  fixing 
pillars  to  wooden  supports.   A  cap 
imimiiiiiiiii        is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  a 
"""""  iv       bed  for  it  being  obtained  by  re- 
iWi  ducing  the  dimensions  of  the  pile 
W  I'Tiul^lp  tlip  cnstinrr. 


—  1  until  the  top  fits  inside  the  casting, 
~J3  as  shown  by  the  plotted  ^liiies,  so 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tamworth.-Testtmonial  Window  to  Dr. 
MilIar -The  General  Committee  have  accepted  the 
MILLAR,    inc  VI  Wailes  of  Newcastle.  The 

deslSncons  sts  of  tCfigures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
bean"rappropriafe  symbols.  Above  and  be  ovv  are 
aniels  bearing  scrolls.  The  figures  are  bold,  and  the 
cofou?ing  bea-utifully  rich,  and  no  doubt  a  ve'-y  hand- 
some window  will  be  produced     Phe  glass  for  the 

ClrB  tn^^^o^l^^^^f'S  ■  ^ 
pxnenses  about  £80.  A  painted  window,  which  will 
^^^f  St  £155,  is  to  be  pVed  in  the  south  tran^ep^ 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  1< .  is 
vears  vicar  of  the  parish.  This  grand  old  church  is 
now  undergoing  thorough  internal  restoration,  and  it 
rXped  will  be  enrichea  with  other  stained  windows. 


as  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  cap 
and  the  pile  flush  with  one  .another. 
This  cap  ha^  a  flange  lAiu.  thick, 
furnished  with  4  I  in.  bolt  holes. 
The  pillar  is  cast  with  a  base  cor- 
responding to  this  cap,  and  also 
furnished  with  4  holes  The  pillar  is 
,  -  -  -  -  placed  over  the  cap,  and  firmly 
bolted  to  it  by  4in.  bolts,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  This 
beds  the  pillar,  truly  and  firm  y.  It  will  not  do 
to  bolt  the  pillar  and  cap  to  the  pile  itself  with  screw 
bolts,  because  screws  will  not  keep  their  hold  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood.— T.  C.  , 

ri714]-STRENGTH  OF  ROOFS.— The  second  roof 
is  the  strongest,  because  while  the  directions  of  the 
strains,  and  the  amount  of  them  also,  supposing  them 
both  to  be  equally  loaded,  is  the  same,  there  are  fewer 
pieces  in  it  than  in  the  first.  A  reference  to  the  dia- 
o-rams  will  show  that  in  the  second  roof  the  strains, 
which  must  all  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  two 
side  walls,  are  conveyed  thither  directly  by  the  inclined 
rafters  situated  between  the  queen  posts  and  the  tie 
rod.  In  the  first  Instance  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
sloping  rafter  is  replaced  by  two  other  pieces  haviug 
different  angles  of  incUnation.  They  are  neither  of 
them  at  all  good  specimens  of  a  truss  roof.— Car- 
penter. 

[1718.]— BRACED  ARCHES.— "  Calculator  "  must 
•be  careful  how  he  attempts  to  make  up  combinations 
of  cast  aud  wrought  iron.   Tliis  was  the  way  in  whicli 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Sate- The  Sale  Local  Board  have  received  per 
mfstfon  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  borrow 
of  £15  000  to  be  repaid  in  30  years,  to  defray  tne  cosi 
of  sewerinAhe  township,  and  they  are  m  communic  .- 
Uon  wfth  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  with 
a  v°ew  to  obtaining  a  loan.  There  are  75  apP  ications 
for  the  olfice  of  surveyor  to  carry  out  the  w  01k  i  ne 
Board  have  resolved  iot  to  go  beyond  a  sahary  ot  £17^ 
per  annum  in  making  the  appointment. 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPI-Y  -A«  t'^'^'l^.f^"^^^^^ 

in  THE  BUILDING  News,  it  is  not  imP>9'^abIe  th-U  the 
interests  of  the  eight  water  companies  in  London  wil 
be  purchased  and  placed  in  the  «are  of  sotne  cental 
bodv -possibly  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiks  so 
as  to  ensure  a  constant  instead  of  an  intermittent 
siiDPly  The  advantages  which  would  result  from  this 
p  ,an  in  respect  of  health  and  cleanliness  are  .umii.es- 
K,Lle,  but  the  difficulty  at  present  '/'o  dec  de  what 
body  sh.;il  bear  the  responsibility,  a^the  Metropolitan 
Bo-ird  havin?  already  as  much  as  it  can  manage  01 
m  Vinanagron^ts  han'ds,  has  not,  we  believe  shown  any 
desire  in  this  direction.  The  answer  of  .the  vnrious 
companies  to  the  appeal  fora  constant  service  is  that  to 
give  a  permanent  supply  they  must  have  power  to 
Inforce  a  rate,  but,  as  a  local  contemporai  y  jus  ly  ob 
serves  the  raienavers  of  Loudon  would  be  veiy  un 
wimng  to  have  their  rates  levied  by  a  company  con- 
ducted for  tlie  purpose  of  m.-iking  prohls. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arbitration  Case,  Nottingham.— Hrao 
V  THE  Midland  Railway  Company.— The 
heariii"-  of  this  case,  which  had  stood  adjourned 
in  order  that  the  claimant's  books  might  be  exa- 
mined, was  resumed  on  Thursday,  January  6,  at 
the  George  Hotel,  Nottingham.    Mr  Philbnck 
appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  Field, 
represented  the  company.    The  arbitrators  were 
Mr  Cawley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Goddard.Mr.  Pownall 
actino-  as  umpire.    The  claim,  £3000,  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Williamson,  sur- 
veyors, and  Mr.   Nicholson,  of   Newark.  Oa 
behalf  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Tarbotton,  Mr.  Hu3- 
kinson,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Bakewell  valued  the 
ininry  sustained  at  sums  ranging  from  £420  to 
£.520     The  particulars  of  the  claim  appeared  to 
have  been  that  the  claimant  had  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  West  Croft  Canal  m 
consequence  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
having  filled  up  the  canal,  and  the  ground  was 
occupied  by  their  works.    The  claimant  alleged 
that  in  consequence  of  the  fillmg-m  of  this  part 
of  the  canal  he  could  no  longer  get  bis  heavy 
anods  alongside  his  wharf  in  barges,  and  con- 
siderable  inconvenience   was  caused      He  was 
obliged  to  send  his  heavy  goods  by  rail  wheie  he 
fortnerly  used  the  canal.    After  hearing  a  good 
leaTof  evidence,  Mr.  Field,  Q.C.,      ^l^^^^^lf  °* 
he  railway  company,  did  not  deny  that  there  had 
been  a  certain  amount  of  "  estate  "  damage,  as  he 
would  call  it,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  there  had 
been  any  trade  damage  at  all  by  decrease  of 
proftis^He  considered  the  amount  of  the  elam 
most  exorbitant,  and  did  not  think  the  claim  of 
trade  damage  would  have  been  set  up  except  tor 
1  morbid  de'sire  to  get  as  much  ay  ossible  out  of 
the  railway  company,  and  had  no  doubt  that  when 
ie  claim  had  bien  satisfied  Mr.  Hm    would  r  - 
linquish  his  lower  wharf  and  concentrate  all  his 
Siness  at  Queen's-road.-The  arbitrators  will 
take  time  to  consider  their  award 

Breach  of  Contract.— Barker  v.  l-res- 
teTgn  BURIAL  BOARD.-This  was  an  action 
recenUy  brought  in  the  Hereford  County  Court 
by  Mr.  E.  H.^Lingen  Barker  for  the  recovery  of 
£50  for  services  rendered  by  him  m  his  profession 
as  an  architect.  The  facts  elicited  by  the  evidence 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— In  186b  the 
Burial  Board  of  the  town  of  Presteign  invited 
several  architects  to  submit  designs  m  competition 
J  the  erection  of  two  chapels,  and  eventually 
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accepted  the  one  sent  in  by  pliiintiff,  on  conditiim 
that  it  coukl  be  carried  out  for  £700.  In  due 
course,  plaintiff  was  formally  instructed  to  make 
the  working  drawings,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  plan 
!o  the  Lord  Bishop  for  approval,  and  to  have 
bills  of  quantities  prepared  for  the  builders  ;  a 
resolution  was  also  adopted  agreeing  to  the  pay- 
ment of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  for  drawings 
and  superintendence.  At  the  time  when  the 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  local  papers,  a 
strike  existed  in  the  trade,  so  that  only  two 
builders  came  forward,  and  one  of  tbese  retired 
from  the  field  at  the  last  moment.  The  remaining 
tender,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  within 
the  prescribed  limit,  and  inquiry  respecting  its 
author  (Mr.  Edwards,  of  Leominster)  showed  that 
he  had  just  carried  out  a  £3000  contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  London  architect  and  a  Govern- 
ment inspector.  Nearly  a  year's  delay  now  took 
place  in  consequence  of  an  informality  in  the 
Board's  formation  which  necessitated  its  recon- 
strnction.  The  seven  old  members  were,  however, 
re-elected,  together  with  fresh  ones  in  the  place 
of  two  who  hadrcjigned.  The  new  Board  at  its  first 
meeting  directed  the  clerk  to  request  plaintiff  and 
Mr.  Haddon  (the  author  of  one  of  the  rejected 
designs),  to  re-siihiitit  their  respective  plans. 
This  order,  however,  the  clerk  did  not  obey,  but 
asked  plaintiff  simply  to  send  his  plans  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Board,  consisting  now  almost 
entirely  of  new  members.  Plaintiff,  suspecting 
nothing,  fell  in  with  this  apparently  natural 
request  and  sent  his  plans.  Then,  without  com- 
municating in  any  way  with  him,  the  Board  at 
one  meeting  rescinded  all  the  resolutions  relating 
to  his  appointment,  and  at  the  next  decided  upon 
insisting  that  Mr.  Edwards  should  find  security 
for  the  completion  of  the  contract  (though  no 
notice  of  this  had  been  given  in  the  advertise- 
ments), and  further,  that  be  should  bind  himself 
to  carry  out  the  work  for  his  estimate,  "  without 
any  extras  of  any  description."  To  the  probable 
surpi'ise  and  disappointment  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Eiivards  agreed  at  once  to  these  two  fresh  impor- 
tations into  the  case.  The  Board  then  took 
objection  at  the  next  meeting  to  the  sureties 
named  by  Mr.  Ed  ivards,  adjourned  for  3  days, 
and  renuired  fresh  names  to  be  supplied  in  the 
interirn.  By  the  expedient  of  delaying  a  post 
and  ante-dating  the  letter,  the  clerk  contrived  to 
limit  Mr.  Edwards  practically  to  one  day  only. 
Mr.  Edwards  was,  however,  absent  when  the  letter 
arrived,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  send  an 
answer  by  return  of  post.  The  adjourned  meeting 
took  place  next  morning,  and  a  member  named 
Davis  was  deputed  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Haddon 
conld  reduce  the  cost  of  his  design  by  ;i:lOO. 
Immediately  upon  his  return,  Mr.  Edwards  wont 
to  Presteign  prepared  wiih  the  names  of  two 
fresh  sureties  ;  the  clerk,  however,  informed  him 
that  he  was  "  too  late,"  that  it  was  needless  to 
name  these,  as  indeed  the  oljjeotion  to  the  first 
was  only  an  excuse,  the  Board  purposing  to 
employ  Mr.  Haddon  instead  of  plaintiff.  The 
clerk  further  said  that  the  Board  wished  him 
(Mr.  Edwards),  to  do  the  work,  so  that  he  had 
better  send  in  an  estimate  for  the  new  plans  ; 
this  however  he  flatly  declined  to  do,  observing 
that  he  had  been  "  fooled  enough  already."  Two 
days  after  this,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Davies  reported  that  Mr.  Haddon  would  guarantee 
that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  £600,  and  the 
clerk  also  reported  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  stited 
to  him  that  he  had  been  under  a  misapprehension 
respecting  the  stone,  and  finding  now  that  he  was 
expected  to  provide  it,  he  should  withdraw  his 
tender.  Mr.  Haddon's  plans  were  then  substituted 
for  plaintiff's,  and  advertisements  for  fresh  tenders 
ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  local  papers.  On 
seeing  these,  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  clei'k  expres- 
sing his  astonishment,  and  demanding  an  explana- 
tion ;  receiving,  however,  no  reply,  he  wrote  a 
second  letter  direct  to  the  Board,  remonstrating 
at  having  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  proceed- 
ings, stating  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  his  instruc- 
tions, and  that  if  a  cheaper  plan  was  all  they 
wanted,  they  should  have  applied  to  him  to 
reduce  the  costof  his  design.  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  minutes  whether  this  letter  ever  reached  the 
Board,  but  formal  notice  was  subsequently  sent 
plaintiff  "  to  state  the  amount  of  his  claim."  This 
he  did,  his  account  amounting  to  £50  ;  the  Board 
however,  made  a  counter  oifer  of  £20  (to  avoid 
litigation),  a  sum  which  plaintiff  djclined  to  accept. 
The  defence  amounted  to  this — that  the  contract 
was  made  conditional  upon  plaintiff's  finding  a 
builder  to  cai-ry  out  his  design  for  £700,  and  that 
he  had  practically  failed  to  find  such  a  one,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  fulfilled  the  Board's 


requirements  as  to  security,  and  furthermore, 
had  ^withdrawn  his  estimate  in  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  clerk.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  called,  however,  and  indignantly 
denied  that  he  had  either  thoughtof  or  mentioned 
such  a  thing,  while  on  the  contrary  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  work  and  procure  the 
stone  as  the  specifications  described,  and  as  he 
had  always  calculated  upon.  The  plaintiff's 
counsel,  in  reply,  argued  that  if  even  Mr.  Edwards 
had  withdrawn  his  tender  (improbable  in  the 
extreme  as  it  wag  that  he  would  have  chosen  the 
time  and  circumstances  alleged),  plaintiff  ought 
still  to  recover,  because  the  time  when  that  event 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place  was  a  year  after 
the  assurance  had  been  given  that  the  work  could 
be  carried  out  for  £700,  and  the  "conditional'' 
element  in  the  contract  applied  to  plaintiff  as  well 
as  to  the  defendants.  The  judge  directed  the 
jury  that  the  points  for  their  consideration  wei'e 
(1),  Had  plaintiff  found  a  builder  to  carry  out  his 
design  for  the  amount  named  ?  (2),  Had  this 
builder  been  given  the  opportunity  of  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  respecting  the 
security  ?  (3),  Did  they  believe  this  builder's 
statement  that  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  tender. 
(4),  Had  a  reasonable,  or  rather  had  an;/  oppor- 
tuuity  been  afforded  plaintiff  for  snbstituting 
another  builder  or  reducing  the  cost  of  his  design  ? 
After  a  few  minutes'  consideration  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  costs 
were  ordered  to  follow  the  result.  Since  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
procui'e  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  "excessive 
damages,"  The  judge  however,  without  hearing 
the  reply  of  plaintiff's  counsel,  refused  to  disturb 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Fresh  light  too,  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Board 
in  dismissing  plaintiff,  by  a  correspondence  which 
has  recently  been  conducted  in  the  local  papers. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Haddon,  when  acknovvledging 
the  return  of  his  plans,  requested  that  if  the  Board 
failed  in  getting  a  contractor  for  plantiff's  plan, 
7h',s' might  be  put  to  competition  ;  it  appears  also 
that  the  clerk  was  in  Mr.  Haddon's  interest. 
These  facts,  therefore  (stated  in  writing  by 
members  of  the  Board),  combined  with  Mr. 
Haddon's  assertion  that  plaintiff's  plan  would 
not  admit  of  partial  consecration,  show  that  there 
was  an  uadercurrent  at  work  from  the  very 
commencement  to  get  Mr.  Haddou's  p'ans  substi- 
tuted for  plaintift''s. 

Messenger  v.  the  Guardians  of  Clerk- 
ENWELL.— la  this  case  an  architect,  who  alleged 
he  had  been  employed  by  a  previous  Board  of 
Guardians  for  Clerkenwell  to  make  plans  and 
estimates  for  an  infirmary,  sued  the  present 
Guardians,  appointed  under  Mr.  Hardy's  Act. 
They  denied  their  liability  partly  on  the  gi'ound 
that  they  did  not  represent  their  predecessors,  and 
partly  because,  even  if  they  did,  there  was  a 
condition  in  the  original  contract  that  the  plans 
should  have  the  approval  and  assent  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  who  had  po:5tpon6d  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict. 
Mr.  Horace  Lloyd  upon  these  grounds  now  api'lied 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  rule  n  isi.  to 
set  aside  the  verdict.  The  Court  granted  a  rule 
nisi. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — Merchants  think 
nothing  of  paying  £5  for  one  sign,  with  nothing 
but  their  names  on  it.  Well  I  what  do  you 
think  of  having  .5,000  signs  a-week  in  a  newspaper  ? 
In  it  you  can  show  your  whole  establishment  to 
the  public  every  week.  If  you  are  wise,  just  go  to 
work  and  advertise. — New  York  Pajier. 

The  Old  Prison  at  Brixton. — The  large 
prison  at  Brixton,  forme  ly  used  as  a  treadmill 
for  the  punishmentof  criminals,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of 
female  convicts,  is  now  deserted,  the  last  batch  of 
female  prisoners  having  been  transferred  to  the 
new  prison  at  Woking.  The  walls  of  the  prison 
are  being  raised,  and  other  alterations  made,  and 
when  completed,  it  will  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
male  convicts  sentenced  to  long  periods  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Extensive  Landslip. — An  extensive  land- 
slip at  Monkland  Glen,  a  valley  about  250 It.  in 
depth,  down  which  flows  the  Calder  Water,  is 
reported  by  the  Edinlivrffh  Co'urant.  A  large 
mass  of  land  on  the  fouthern  side  of  the  glen 
slipped  down,  completely  blocking  the  course  of 
the  stream,  and  flooding  the  valley  for  a  consider- 
able distance. 


BucKiNGHAji  Palace. — A  journ  J  levoted 
to  Poor  Law  matters  states  that  Mr.  Scudamore, 
a  Guardian  of  8.  iSIargaret  and  S.  John,  West- 
minster, proposed,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  to  memorialise  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
to  place  the  larger  portion  of  Buckin-ham  Palace 
— the  same  being  empty — at  the  service  of  "  the 
deserving  poor."  The  proposal  was  not  seconded, 
and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

Destruction  op  the  Old  Star  andGaktek 
Hotel,  Richmond.— The  Old  Star  and  Garter 
Hotel  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early 
hour  on  Wednesday  morning.  Only  three  persons 
were  in  the  building  at  the  time,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  flames  spread  after  the  outbi-eak  in  the 
basement  had  been  discovered,  that  Jlr.  J.  0.  W, 
Lever,  who  had  assumed  the  position  of  manager 
but  a  fortnight  ago,  had  no  time  to  escape,  and 
was  burnt  to  death.  There  are  matters  in  con- 
nection with  this  disaster  which  would  scarcely 
seem  credible.  When  the  first  alarm  was  given,  at 
a  quarter-past  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  chief  turncock  of  the  district  had  to 
despatch  his  deputy  on  horseback  a  disiance  of 
five  miles  to  the  reservoir  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  AVater  Companj-,  at  Battersea,  to  get 
them  to  apply  the  necessary  pressure?;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  before  this  could  be 
done  not  one  brick  was  left  upon  another  of  what 
a  couple  of  hours  jireviously  had  been  the  Old 
Star  and  Garter.  An  inquiry  ought  at  once  to  be 
instituted  as  to  the  management  of  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  Water  Company,  by  which 
the  Richmond  district  has  heretofore  been 
supplied. 

Associated  Arts'  Institute. — At  the  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  Art  for  Art's  Sake."  The 
President  (Mr.  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.)  occupied 
the  chair. 

A  Commemoration  Dinner. — A  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Whittington  Club,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  on  Satunlay  evening,  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  a  mansion  for  Sir  Dudley  Coutts 
Marjorihanks,  Bart.,  in  Park-lane,  Hyde-park. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Long,  clerk 
of  works,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Henry  Lus- 
comb,  foreman  of  the  works.  After  the  loyal 
toasts  were  drunk,  the  health  of  Sir  Dudley  and 
Lady  Coutts  Majoribanks  and  family  were  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  chairman,  and  responded  to  most 
heartily  by  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  the  architect, 
Messrs.  J.  and  C.  I'Anson,  builders,  and  several 
gentlemen  who  were  present.  The  evening  was 
spent  very  happily,  and  everything  passed  off  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Supposed  Discovery  op  a  Painting  sr 
Rubens. — A  journal  of  Finland  states  that  a 
painting  by  Rubens,  representing  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  has  just  been  discovered  in  the  church 
of  Elenas.  The  inhabitants  were  not  aware  that 
they  possessed  such  a  treasure,  although  the 
picture  had  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseurs.  Last  summer  three  artists,  named 
Schestrand,  Lowgi-een,  and  Munsthelm,  being  on 
a  visit  to  the  town,  declared  postively  that  the  work 
was  a  Rubens.  An  inquiry  was  then  instituted,  and 
showed  that  the  painting  had  been  brought  from 
Germany  in  16.50  by  Count  de  Loewenhaupt,  who 
presented  it  to  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  the  artist  Lindau  in  1821. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt.— On  Sun- 
day night,  Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt,  for  many  years 
registrarof  friendlysocieties,  died  at  29,  Abingdon- 
street,  S.W.,  in  his  72nd  j-ear.  The  deceased 
gentleman  w-as  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1824,  and  in  addition  to  his  ofHce  as 
Registrar  of  friendly  societies,  held  a  post  in  the 
National  Debt  Otiice,  and  was  the  banister 
appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  savings  banks. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Laws  Relatingto  Friendly 
Societies,"  "  A  Collection  of  the  Public  General 
Statutes,"  "  The  History  of  Savings  Banks,'" 
"  The  Laws  of  Highways,"  "  An  Analysis  of  the 
Property  Tax  Act,"  "Suggestions  for  the 
Establishment  of  Friendly  Societies,"  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  character.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  rendered  efticient  service  to  the 
public  in  disclosing,  so  far  as  official  restraint 
would  permit  him,  the  unsound  condition  and 
business  of  some  of  the  benefit,  friendly,  and 
similar  societies.  He  also  gave  great  assistance 
to  the  Legislature  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
sounder  state  of  things  amongst  such  associations. 
He  was  always  ready  to  supply  anxious  private 
inquirers  with  any  information  they  desired  as  to 
the  position  and  stability  of  societies  in  which 
they  were  interested. 
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The  Walls  of  CoNSTANTiNorLE.— If  we 
sre  to  believe  the  latest  intelligence  from 
the  Bosphorus,  one  more  of  the  great  subsisting 
relics  of  the  grandeur  of  times  and  nations  gone 
T,..  ;„  ,i^^r„n,l  to  destruction.    The  walls  of_  Cn- 


ing  ii|) 
boiler 


barbarism  without. _ 
ceeded  in  penetrating 


bv  is  doomed  to  destructio.-  ,  ,. 

stantinop'e  are  to  be  demolished,  or  are  already 
ia  process  of  demolition.    It  seemed    o  present  a 
pictorial  summary  of  a  long  tract  ot  l^fo^^- 
C  or  six  volumes   of  Gibbon  at  least-tbat 
grand  line  of  double  and  triple  rampart,  with  its 
lumerous  towers  and  gates,  extending  four  miles, 
from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Propontis-the 
«  lono-  long  walls  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea,_ 
a.  Charles  Kingsley  describes  them  m  one  of  his 
most  spirited  ballads.    For  a  thousand  years, 
Zln  thCcompletion  under  Theodosius  uritil  the 
capture  by  the  Turks,  they  had  served  as  a  barrier 
beLeen effeminate  wealth  within  and  rap.eions 
For  no  mvader  had  sue- 
them.    The  Latin  con- 
cuerors  arrived  by  sea.    But  they  were  perhaps 
^ven  more  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
than  To  the  antiquarian.    The  ancient  walls  of 
Rome,  venerable  as  they  are,  but  -regular  m  out- 
line  often  sunk  in  deep  hollows,  masked  with 
houses  and  with  gardens  so  as  to  be  generally  m- 
^Sb  e  un  1  close°approach,  and  nowhere  present- 
ing any  long  and  imposing  trout,  were  not  to 
compare  in  point  of  grandeur  of  appearance  with 
S  of  her  daughter  capital.    Shattered  with 
PflrthniTikes   breached  by  enemies,  robbed  of 
ma  erTal  by'encroachers,  that  magnificent  range 
Xl  remained  in  substance  unbroken  with  e^en 
its  towers  standing  in  regular  f  ~on  Jh^ 
broad  open  space,  or  glacis,  which  follows    s  out 
line-what  ride  in  Europe  can  equal  it  ?-is 
frin..ed  on  one  side  by  splendid  vegetation  pro- 
truding from  the  old  ditches  and  ruinous  slopes, 
on  the^other  by  the  cypress  groves  o  one  cemet  ly 
aftpr  another    AH  this  monument  of  forgotten 
:^J  ywni  so  n  cease  to  exist.    The  stones,  i  is 
S  I  e  to  serve  for  new  erections,  and  part  of 
the  material  has  been  dutifully  presented  by  the 
Sultan  to  his  mother,  to  dispose  of  as  she  may 

^'^HrMETKOPOLITAN     FiRE     BKIOABE - 

Captain  Shaw,  chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  has  made  a  report  to  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Board  of  Works  on  the  London  fires  _  of 
?869  The  total  number  of  calls  received  during 
the  vear  has  been  1,784.  Of  these,  120  were 
false  alarms  92  proved  to  be  only  chimney  alarms 
Inri  572  wrecallsforfire.,ofwhich 

L  serious  damage,  and  1,373  ^^l/gl^'  f -"f|- 
The  fires  of  1869,  compared  with  those  of  18  ,8, 
show  a  decrease  of  96;  but,  compared  with  the 
averl^e  of  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  an  increase 
of  ^io  Several  classified  |  tables  are  appended, 
^ith  details  of  trades,  causes,  and  other  particulars 
These  lists  do  not  include  triflng  damages  oy  fires 
which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require 


With  a  little  care  the  danger  of  pipes  I  ree/. 
,i,:.v  be  avoided  ;  but  to  make  a  close 
.,1, 'nliaelysafe  there  isno  hotter  plan  than  to  laako 
il  in  I'irt,  an  open  boiler,  by  coupling  to  it  a 
snllieie.ntly  large  pipe  (say  1  Mn  ),  which  may  be 
e.Miilneied'  up  the  eliimney  Hue  above  the  height  oi 
tlie  eisteni,  to  which  it  may  be  returned,  or  it  may 
],e,  .imply  turned  out  of  doors.  For  myself  I 
should  feel  no  security  with  any  absolutely  closed 
i,„ilcr,  and  i'or  household  purposes  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary that  a  boiler  should  at  any  time  be  sub- 
iected  to  a  greater  pressure  than  that  ot  the 
column  of  water  from  the  cistern.  I  believe  I 
have  heard  that  an  ordinary  cast-iron  close  boite 
will  withstand  a  pressure  of  between  2011.  and 
301b  to  the  square  inch,  so  that  when  explosions 
do  occur  they  may  be  expected  to  be  serious. 

THE  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  in  the 
City  —The  powers  given  to  local  authorities  under 
this  act  seem  to  become  more  and  more  availed 
of  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Commis- 
siiners  of  Sewers,  certificates  were  read  from 
Dr  Letheby,  in  reference  to  the  houses,  Nog.  1  to 
9  Three-king-court,  Minories,  under  the  Artisans 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  statmg  tbat  hey 
were  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  quite  unfit  for 


habitation.  The  surveyor  also  reported  upon  the 
same,  and  advised  the  demolition  of  the  premi.es. 
It  was  agreed  to  serve  the  usual  noticos  upon  the 

""meteopolitan  Stbeet  TEAMWAys.-The 
first  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  m  th  e 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  6,  Old  Jewry.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Evans)  that  the  works  of 
the  Company  were  being  actively  prosecuted^ 
Contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the  supply  of 
rails,  ioint-plates,  and  timber  for  sleepers,  and 
carriages,  and  Mr.  George  Hopkms  has  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  works. 


A  atrip  of  land  ill  Ol  l-slirrl,  Si.  LiiLe's,  has  been 
purchased  for  £500  fr-.m  lb-  lO  rlr  i;,sl  ical  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  improve  that  t hoiduglUare. 

At  the  hist  meeting  of  the  feoffees  of  the  launtou 
town  lands,  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer  was  appointed 
to  the  odice  of  arehile,-]  :inil  inrveyor. 

A '■re:U  hmdship  li:is  ju-l  lak.  ii  place  on  Maesy- 
o-elly  Farm,  near  Nam  niel,  Kiulii-M  shire.  The  mass 
of  earth  which  fell  was  of  ciioniious  proportions 
and  did  not  boeume  slalioiiarv  u).l  il  it  bad  travelled 
nearly  lialf  a  mile,  when  il,  reslcd  withm  a  few 
yards  of  the  Aherystwith  niail  road.  A  farmhouse 
narrowly  escaped  being  buried. 

Extensive  premises  in  Fishergate,  1  reston,  are 
now  undergoing  the  necessary  alterations  to  tit 
them  for  the  purposes  of  a  post-office  and  telegraph 
station.  ,  ^    ,     ,      ,  ,«r  i 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wale.-., 
on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  week.  It  was  commenced  lu 
the  year  1791.  ,  ,  ,  • 

A  new  drinking  fonntani  is  to  be  erected  in  ^ew 
Bridge-street,  Biackfriars.  ^     ,  /  ^ 

The  Chartered  Gas  Company  have  been  fined  (at 
the  instance  of  the  Corporation  of  London)  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  two  penalties  of  £208  and  £50,  for 
supplying  gas  from  the  Curtain-road  works  deficient 
hi  illuminating  power  and  of  an  impure  character. 

Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  is  delivering  a  series  ot  six  Pro- 
fessorial lectures  on  Paiiuin 
at  Burlington  House.    -----  . 
Academy  have  granted  free  admissions  to  the 


 on  Thursday  evenings, 

The  Council  of  the  Royal 


The  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  wdl  meet  on 
the  evenfng  of  the  25th  inst.  to  elect  an  Associate  to 
their  body  About  eighty  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects^  and  engravers  have  been  nominated 

ReviUon,  the  sculptor,  died  recently  m  Pans,  at 
thf  ale  of  50.  Three  of  his  works  exist  m  the  monu- 
L  tl,.,t  eitv— a  lar"-e  statue  of  S.  Paul  at  S. 
Sut'ee  t'hf  S  eVric^^^^^^^  of  .Medicine  on  the 
faide  ^f  theHot^el  de  Vill;.,  and  the  frieze  of  the 
saloon  of  the  Theatre  Frangais. 

The  chancel  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Taun- 
ton has  just  been  raised,  and  an  elaborate  reredos,  by 
a  London  sculptor,  has  been  erected,  the  work  haying 
been 


rried7rby  Mrr  n.  Davis,  the  builder  of  the 


r;=.ce  orfi';;m;./neither  do  they  ine.ude 
the  ordinary  calls  of  chimneys  on  fire.  The  pro- 
portions of  serious  to  slight  losses  in  1869,  199 
to  1  373,  is  decidedly  favourable. 

Thebmo-Plastic  PUTTY.-In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engmeers 
Society,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  on  the  renewal  of 
KingVeross  station  roof,  it  was  stated  the  glazing 
mittv  used  in  this  roof  was  that  known  by  the 
above  name.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  fixmg 
Se  gUss  in  roofs  of  railway  stations,  green- 
houses, and  other  buildings  where  plate-glassand 
iron  sash  bars  are  used.  This  putty,  hardens  m  a 
f  ew  hours  after  being  used,  but  will  tvhen  exposed 
to  solar  heat,  sufficient  to  cause  °*  ^"^^ 

glass  and  metal,  become, plastic,  and  on  coohng, 
Sgain  returns  to  its  original  firmness  thus  pre- 
venting the  loss  by  fractures  and  leakage  which 
occurs'so  frequently  in  places  where  the  ordinary 
glaziers'  putty  is  employed. 

'  BEICKS  FEOM  SLAG.-Mr.  Joseph  Woodward 
Priestgate,  Darlington,  has  taken  out  a  patent 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
every  iron  smelting  district  m  England  The 
millions  of  tons  of  slag  running  from  the  bla_st 
furnaces,  and  piled  up  in  such  unsightly  heaps  m 
all  such  districts,  are  to  he  utilised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  brick.  It  is  stated  that  the 
brick  is  damp-proof,  that  it  is  very  solid  and  hrm, 
without  flaw,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  iae 
inventor  opines  that  it  is  likely  at  once  to  takettie 
place  for  ornamentation  at  present  occupied  by 
the  costly  Staffordshire  bine  brick.  Mr  Wood- 
ward's bricks  can,  it  seems,  be  produced  so 
economically,  that  they  can  be  offered  at  less  per 
thousand  than  the  ordmary  clay  and  fire  bricks. 

Kitchen  Boilee    Explosions.— A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manclirsier  Examiner  ynxt'i'i  :— 


The  French  Government  has  sanctioned  M.  Due  s 
.ift  of  40  000  francs  to  the  Academic  des  Beaux- 
Irts,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  prize  for  the 

laldon.  Esse: 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cooke, 


Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters  to  all  the 
artists  who  contributed  to  the  exhibition  of  1869. 

A  spring  exhibition  of  pictures  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Old  Bond-street  Gallery  under  the  management 
of  a  new  committee,  which  includes  Ansdell  Mr. 
F.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  G.  Chester.  Sir  Francis  Grant 
has  written  to  the  committee,  assurmg  them  that 
"the  circumstance  of  artists  exhibiting  .pictures  in 
another  exhibition  would  in  no  way  prejudice  their 
interests  when  they  desire  to  exliibit  in  the  Koyat 
Academy."  ^  

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
MONDAY.-Royal  Institution  of  British  Architects  - 
On  tlie  History  and  Restoration  ot  Holkham 
Church.   By  James  K.  Colling,  F.R.I.B.A. 
TUESDAY.-Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Kenewed 
discussion  ou  Mr.  Grantham's  Paper,  "On 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation.   8.  „„f»i,o 
Royal  Institution.   On  the  Architecture  the 
"     Human  Body.   By  Professor  Humphrey,  M  D., 

WEDNESDAY.-lociety  of  Arts.   On  the  Coral  and 
Pearl  Fisheries.   By  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq., 

TnuRSDA?:-Royal  Institution.  On  the  Chenustry  of 
^"""^  Vegetable  Products.   By  Proiessor  Odhng, 

P.R.S.  3.  . 
„     Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.iU. 

Linnean  Society.    8.  „jr>„„f  T?v 

FBiDAY.-Royal  Institution    On  Haze  and  Dust.  By 

Professor  Tyudall,  LL.D  ,  t .        M-  nf 

SATURDAY.-Associated  Arts'  I°«;ti'"t'^.^,f ''^^l 
Sketches.-Discusslou -Thesis,    lhat  the  ui 

dactic  is  a  proper  aim  in  Art. 

lioyal  Institution.  -  On  Meteorology. 

"     Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  M. A.  3. 


encoliragement  of  architectural  studies. 

ITew  bridge  is  to  be  built  at  Maldon,  Es.sex,_  m 


lieu  of  one  which  is  600  years  old, 
'^'Ne'^t^fiiVJ'hS'collect^  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Episcopal  church  at  Sheerness. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  ap- 
pointed Mr  William  B.  Rye,  senior-assistant  keeper 


of  printed  books,  to  the  keepership  of  1^!^  depart 
ment,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  [I homas  Watts. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  invited  to  lay  the 


By 


WAGEslilOVEMENT. 
work  nine  hours  a  day. 


and  ilso  to  unveil  the  statue  of  the  ate  Prmcc  Con- 
sort at  the  Albert  memorial  in  that  town. 

It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  Seckfo  d  almshouses 
ot  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  at  a  cost  of  £1  300. 

Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Son,  1  J,  write  to 

say  that  the  cost  of  the  Queen  s  Hotel,  Hanley, 
r£15  000)  included  fittings  and  f  urnituie. 

The  restoration  of  the  Dutch  Church  m  Austin- 
frilrs  bctng  nTariy  completed,  the  edifice  will  be 
reonened  for  service  in  a  short  time.  ,     ■  „ 

'Tthe  last  meeting  of  the  P«"tf  -  Accademia  d 
ArchKoloffia  (Dec.  16  ,  Cav.  Prof.  Betti  president, 
t?on  VifconVi,  secretary  ^^^^^^^^ 

election  of  De  Guiseppe  Mon  anari  a  ml  I  «dre  Ion 
giorgl  to  fill  their  places  in  the  Collegio  dei  Irenta 
"  The  "  France  "  states  that  the  cost  of  the  fetes  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  33,000,000  francs 

^^lif  James  Sant  is  the  new  Royal  Academician  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  CrcswiciC. 

A  Trinity  steamer  has  taken  out  mon  and  stores 
from  Penzance  for  the  building  of  a  "«;;^l;ShU^°»^^« 
near  Ceylon,  under  the  ^"P^V'f  ^  Rock 

Douglas,  who  has  lately  completed  the  Wolt  Koclc 

Lighthouse!. 


TENDERS.  ,  . 

BEDFORD.-FortheerectionofadwelUng  house  an^^ 

offices  on  the  Cemetery -road,  foi  Mi.  w.  no 
John  Usher,  architect:—  ..£353 

CiTf-tTtheconstrucaonoVanew^ewer^ 
lane"  ityf  for  the  city  Commissioners  of  .'^ewers  . 

Coker      81)5 

Anderson   get 

Bloomfleld    _  §60 

Morris   \  750 

Crockett  ■■■■■■   597 

Mowleni  and  Co  ■  •  •  •   gg-, 

Crook  and  Sons  (accepted)   

GIPSY  HiLV-ForroadsatGipsyHilL  John  Lean- 

ag,  surveyor  :—   £392 

AVaterfield                                      _  _  sgg 

Speucer   532 

Hancock   557 

Wilson                                        ...  500 

Strickson                                      .  471 

Emery   466 

Harris     455 

Morris     454 

Thompson   44f, 

Williams    441 

Cole  ; .  ...  418 

Jones      410 

Simpson                                          .  403 

Youns.....----    374 

Steedeu  and  Cook                             _  355 

Gardner  \\  355 

Porter   347 

Coker  


VI  r 
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St.  Leonauds-on-Sea.— For  tlu>  erection  of  villa 
and  BChool  at  Upper  Maze-hill  for  Jaities  KUiott,  Esq. 
Mr.  Thomas  Elworhj',  architect.  Architect's  estimate, 
iL2i?jS  :— 

Nighting:ale,  Lambeth  £278^  0 

Parkes,  Hastings    2780  0 

Geary,  Hastings   2743  0 

Kenwood,  St.  Leonards    2728  (i 

Vidler,  Hastings    2720  0 

Jones,  Hastings   2700  0 

Bridgeland,  St.  Leonards    2678  0 

Kodda,  St.  Leonards   2649  0 

Sadler,  St.  Leonards   2615  0 

Howell,  Hastings    262.-)  0 

Page,  St.  Leonards   249:^  0 

Hughes,  St.  Leonards  (accepted). .   2424  8 


COMPETITION. 

f  IsDiA  Office.  —  A  competitive  examination  for 
forty  appointments  in  the  on;;] ncer  establishnicnt  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  India,  will  be  held  in 
July.   W.  J.  Thornton,  secretary. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINCt 
ESTIMATES. 

Pest,  Feb.  7,  1870.— For  the  supply  of  slates  ami 
lor  covering  the  roofs  of  the  city  slauglitcilio'.ites. 
Herr  Julius  Hennicke,  architect,  Berlin,  Neue  Biiise. 

Bradfield  Workhouse,  near  Reading,  Feb.  1. 
For  the  supply  of  good  water.— J.  C.  Pinniger,  clerk, 
Newbury. 

Islington,  Feb.  1.— For  the  erection  of  two  spires 
at  S.  John's  Church.  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Scoles,  architect 
Crofton  Lodge,  Masbro'-road,  Hammersmith. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Burial  Board,  Jan.  24. 
— For  paving  and  fencing  the  pathway  leading  through 
the  churchyard.  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  architect  51, 
Bishopsgate-street,  Within. 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell  Jan.  17.  —  For  repairing 
certain  roads,  also  for  curbing  and  paving  the  same. 
Geo.  W.  Marsden,  Vestry,  Clerk,  Vestry  Hall. 

Greenock  Harbour,  Jan.  2.5.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  works  at  (iarvel-park.  J.  K.  Gray, 
Town  Clerk,  Council  Chambers,  Greenock. 

Chatham  Dockyard  Extension,  Jan.  25.— For 
the  supply  to  Chatham  Dockyard  of  carpenters'  and 
other  tools.  Director  of  Works  Department,  Ad- 
miralty, Spring  Gardens-terrace,  London,  S.W. 

Ilklet,  Jan.  17.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
houses  in  the  Grove.     Geo.  Smith,  architect,  3,  Ber 
mondsey,  Bradford. 

Midland  Railway,  Jan.  IS.— For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  shed,  &c.,  at  Manuingham  Station,  near 
Bradford.   James  Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Preston  Corporation,  Jan.  19.— For  the  erection 
of  a  covered  market  in  Chadwick's-orchard.  Robert 
Ascroft,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Preston. 

Southse.v  Baths,  Jan.  24.— Contract  No.  2.— For 
the  supply  of  boilers,  engine,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.,  and 
for  heating  baths  and  assembly  rooms  at  the  above 
building.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  architects,  2, 
Knsbury-circus,  E.G. 

WoODSETT,  near  Worksop,  January  22.— For  the 
erection  of  a  vicarage  house.  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  Archi- 
tect, Louth. 

War  Department  Contracts,  Woolwich, 
February  .3.— For  the  erection  of  an  additional  drying 
room  at  the  Herbert  Hospital.  Col.  W.  Driscoll  Gos- 
sett.  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Woolwich. 

Bristol  New  Cemetery,  January  19.— For  the 
erection  of  chapels,  planting,  and  other  works,  upon 
their  land  near  Easton.  Henry  Masters,  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  Park-street,  Bristol. 

Leeds,  January  29.— For  the  erection  of  a  ware- 
house, shop,  and  house,  in  Boar-lane.  H.  E.  Brown, 
Architect,  Beulah  House,  Harrogate. 

Bedford.— January  21.— For  the  erection  of  ahouse 
in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  John  Norton,  Architect,  25,  Old 
Bond-street,  W. 

Leeds.— January  29.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  villas,  on  Headingley-hill.  Thomas 
Ambler,  Architect,  9,  Park-place,  Leeds. 

For  fitting  up  a  railway  arch  as  a  place  of  worship. 
M.  Sparrow,  42,  Camberwell-road,  S. 

Frieston,  near  Boston,  Jan.  22.— For  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Priory  Church.  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  architect, 
Louth. 

Mavis  E.VDERBY.near  Spilsby,  January  22.— For  the 
erection  of  a  rectory  house  and  chancel.  Mr.  R. 
Fowler,  architect,  Louth. 

Claxley,  near  Market  Rasen,  January  22.— For  the 
restoration  of  Claxley  Church.  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, Louth. 

HOLBEACH,  January  22.— For  the  erection  of  a  school 
and  master's  house  at  St.  Marks.  Mr.  R.  Fowler, 
architect,  Louth. 

MiRFiELU,  January  26.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa 
residence,  premises,  and  boundary  walling,  at  Mirfield. 
T.  W.  Helliwell,  architect,  Brighouse. 

Llangw.m,  near  Usk,  February  1.— For  the  erection 
of  school-buildings,  at  Llangwm.  John  P.  Seddon, 
Architect,  12,  P.irk-street,  Westminster. 

Leeds,  January  18.— For  slaters',  plasterers',  and 
plumbers'  work  required  in  the  erection  of  two  houses, 
Victoria-road,  Headingley. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Rakdf.ll,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  QuaiTies  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  applicatioii  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Cerfiiiiim,  Wilts.— 
[Advt.] 


BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  at  Basiughall-street.) 
Thomas  Allen,  Bromley-by-Bow,  buililer,  .Tan.  19,  at 
I'j— 'Will.  Hl.:om.  Orchard-pl'.,  Pluuistead-rd  ami  Wool- 
wich, carpin  er,  Jan.  20,  at  1 — JIark  li'snev  Bottom, 
Park-st.,  near  St.  Albau's,  builder.  Jan.  2S,  at  II  — 
Frederick  Waycott  Daw  and  William  Henry  1  ':nv, 
Blecbynden-stieet,  I!ramley-rd.,  Kensington, buiM'-rs, 
.Ian.  19,  at  J —Francis  Drake,  Acton,  house  decorator, 
Jan.  -'1,  at  I'J— .John  Gardner,  Cornwall-road,  Nottint;- 
hill,  builder,  Jan.  18,  at  2— George  Godden,  Offliam, 
Kent,  carpenter,  Jan.  31,  atll— Frederick  James,  Lam- 
bourn-road,  Clapham,  builder,  Jan.  20,  at  2— James 
Robert  Maley,  Whiteleft-grove,  Wandsworth,  buihJer, 
.fan,  19,  at  11— William  Augustine  Mathews  and  Wil- 
liam Mathews,  St.  John's-square.  Clerkenwell,  engi- 
neers, Jan.  31,  at  12— Geoi'ge  Parker,  Lynton-street, 
Berraondsey.  carpenter,  ,Ian.  19,  at  1  — George  Reeve, 
Grosvenor  Park.  Camberwell,  builder,  Jan.  25.  at  11— 
Samuel  Russell,  Wood  Green,  carpenter,  Jan.  19,  at2— 
Alfred  John  Smith,  Octavius-stieet,  Depiford.  brick- 
lavcr,  Jan.  31,  at  12— Frederick  Sutton,  Browulow-st., 
Holborn.  plumber  and  builder,  .Tan.  25,  at  l-~George 
Toolev,  Walm?r-crescent,  No^ting-hill,  builder,  Jan. 
28,  at  II. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 

James  Atkinson.  Thirsk,  builder,  Jan.  17,  at  12— 
Ciiarles  Brittain,  Holylake.  civil  engineer,  Jan.  20.  at 
11— Edwin  Clegg.  Rochdale,  joiner,  .Tan.  18,  at  11— ,Tos. 
Fairless,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  builder,  Jan,  17,  at  11 
—William  Firth,  Blackburn,  contractor.  ,Tan.  24.  at  12 
— Henry  Hughes,  Bristol,  builder  and  house  decorator, 
.Tan.  20,  atll— James  Jameson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
p.iinter,  Jan.  18,  at  9-1.5 — William  Kenyon,  Manchester, 
timber  salesman,  .Tan.  17,  at  11— William  Medcalf, 
Mexborough,  joiner,  Jan  21,  at  12— Hugh  Middleton, 
E.Keter,  engineer,  Jan.  18,  atl2— .Tames  Moor,  Hartle- 
pool, joiner,  Jan.  18,  at  12— Peter  Park,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  painter,  Jan.  20,  at  11— William  Perks, 
Worcester,  stonemason,  Jan.  19,  at  12— William  John 
Tebby,  Fritwell,  builder,  .Tan.  17,  at  12— Job  Thomas, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  mason.  Jan.  20,  at]  1— .Tames 
Todd,  South  Shields,  builder,  Jan.  19,  <at  12— George 
Williams,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  bricklayer,  .Tan. 
21,  at  11— Thomas  Wyatt,  Marple,  builder,  .Ta,u.  26,  at 
11— John  Black,  South  Shields,  builder,  Jan.  24,  at  12— 
James  Leathead  Curry „'Newciistle-upon-Tyne,  builder, 
Jan.  24,  .at  12— William  Timothy  French,  Warwick, 
plumber, , Tan.  21,  at  11— Abraham  Gittins,  Birming- 
ham, builder,  J.an.  21,  at  12— Charles  William  Marshall, 
Snnderland.  builder,  Jan.  24,  at  12 -Edwin  Cornelius 
Middleton.  Birmingham,  architect  and  surveyor,  Jan. 
21,  at  12— Jasper  Thornton,  Durham,  builder,  Jan.  24, 
at  sll-30— Edward  Tudor.  Bradford,  plumber  and 
glazier,  Feb.  3,  at  12— Robert  Wrigley,  Oldham, 
builder,  Jan.  28,  at  11. 

sittings  for  last  examination. 

May  e,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Malvern-crescent,  Haverstock- 
hill,  house  decorator- Jan  31,  R.  W.Morris,  Liver- 
pool, joiner— Jan.  28,  R.  Lightfoot  and  W.  Walker, 
Waterloo.  Lancashire,  joiners— Feb.  9.  J.  Long,  Down- 
ham  Market,  plumber  and  glazier— Feb.  10,  J.  Pull- 
man. Otterv  St.  3Iary,  mason— .Tan.  22,  .T.  Briglitmore, 
TideswcU,  'Derbyshire,  mason— Feb.  10, .T.  Tiiylor.  Mil- 
gate,  near  Rochdale,  journeyman  joiner- April  29,  G. 
E.  Bryant,  Gillingham,  Kent,  carpenter— April  29,  C. 
Franklin,  Queen-street,  Edgware-roari,  decorator — 
April  29,  F.  Swinford,  Tidemore-street,  Battersea, 
builder— April  29,  \  W.  T.  Taylor,  Harrow-road,  horti- 
cultural builder— April  20,  J.  M.  Byers,  Lewisham, 
builder— Jan.  20,  C.  Hobbs,  Shalflect,  Isle  of  Wight, 
carpenter— Feb.  12,  L.  Watts,  Melcombe  Regis, 
painter. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

Jan.  21,  J.  Pepper,  Liverpool,  painter. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

David  Donaldson,  Perth,  plumber  and  brassfounder 
.Tan.  15,  at  11— George  Carrick,  Glasgow,  builder,  Jan^ 
18,  at  12. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED, 

Mullins  and  Co.,  Coleman-street,  architects— Garland 
and  Son.  Leeds,  builders — Jeffrey  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
p.aperhangersand  plumbers — Tweddell  and  Carriugton 
Monkwearmouth ,  engineers — Wales  and  Scott,  Hull, 
engineers — Crabtree  anrl  Co.,  Hebden  Bridge,  builders 
— Tomlinsou  and  Turner,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  builders 
— Blackburn  and  Nicholson,  Dewsbury,  plumbers — 
Dunkley  and  Co.,  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  and  Fore-street. 
City,  cemetery  masons. 
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LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Timber.  Duty  is 

£   s.  £ 

Teak  load  11    0  12 

Quebec,  red  pine          3  15  4 

,,  ypUow  pine. .  4  0  .5 
St.  Jolm,  N.B.  yellow   0   0  0 

Quebec  o.ik   .1  10  .1 

„     birch    4   5  5 

,,     elm   4  5 

Dantzio  oak    4   5  6 

„      fir    2  10  4 

Mcmel  fir   2  10  3 

Risa   2  15  3 

Swedish    2    6  2 

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine   3  10  6 
,,   yellow  pine  ..456 
Lathwood,  Dant.  fm.   4   0  6 
StP'burp.   6   0  6 
Deals,  pr  C,  I21t  by  3 
by  9  in.  duty  2s.  per 
load,  drawback  2s, 
Quebec,  white  spruce  12  10  17 
St.  John, white  spruce  12   0  15 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality.. '18  10  10 

2nd  do   13    0  13 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  10  10  12 


per  load  ;  Drawback,  Is. 


St.  Petersburg,  yel...  II 

Finland    6 

Memel    7 

Gothenburg,    yellow  8 
„         white  . .  0 

Geflc,  yellow   9 

Soderhiim    8 

Christiania.  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow   10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  I  in.,  first  yeL  7 

First  white   7 

Second  qualities  ....  6 
PUJIICESTONEpr  tn  6 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  41 

Sperm  body   86 

Cod   41 

Whale,  Sth  Sen,  pale  40 

OliTC,  Gallipoli   59 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tuu  43 
I'alm.  fine  — 

Linseed   30 

Uapeseed.  Eng.  pale. .  41 
Cottonseed   29 


Metals. 
Lead  :— 

 per  ton 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 

  do. 


19  13 

19  5 
18  15 

20  0 
22  0 
20  !C 

0  0 
26  0 
20   0   0     29   0  0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
19   5  0 


0  0 


CorPEU :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton   71    0   0     74  0 

Best  Selected   do. 

Sheet    do. 

Bottoms    do. 

Australian   do. 

anish  Cake    cash 

Chili  B,ars   , 

'      refined  ingot   

'      litharge,  W.B  

Yek  Jletal  She.athing  &  Rods  per  lb. 

Iron  :— 


72  0  0  78  0 
77  0  0  79  0 
80  0  0  81  0 
72  0  0  74  10 
0  0 
67  0 
72  10 
0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
66  15 
69  10 
0  0 
0  0 


Roofing  Zinc  . 


do. 


*  And  4  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  upon  the  new  system. 
Steel  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered  per  ton   15   0   0     15   5  0 

Swedish  Faggot   do.        0   0   0      0   0  O 


Banca   

Straits,  fine  

,    for  arrival   

English  blocks  

„  biirs  

„      refined,  in  blocks 


.per  ton  110  0  0 

..   cash  nil  0  0 

0  0  0 

116  0 


117 


0  0 


118   0  0 


110  10 

111  0 


REGCLUS  op  AXTlllO-VY 


.per  ton     0   0   0      0   0  0 


On  the  spot  per  ton 

Quicksilver  per  btL 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QCTilEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS. 

the  firpt  Manufactory  established  in  KnglanH  (in  1841)  by 
CHARLES  fe'TEINITZ,  founder  of  the  English  Parquetry  Business, 
for  the  exclusive  production  of 

"Solid  and   Plated"   Parquet  Floors^ 
Borders,  Ceilings  and  Wall  Decoration. 

In  Gonmctricfil.  Curvilinear,  and  Mosaic  patterns. 
Plans  and  E.>^t:iiniLief,  for  First-class  Work  only,  prepared  free  of 
expense   Ulannfucinrv— Camberwell  Hall,  Grove-lane,  Camberwelb 
S.E.   Sole  Agents  and  Show  Room,  Gillow  and  Co.,  176  and  177, 
Oxford-street,  W. 


A/Tessrs.  Charles    Devaux  and 

COMPAXY,  Ban^.era  and  Consignees  of  the  VIEILLK 
MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY,  supply  the  VIKILLE 
MONTAGNE  ROOFING  ZINC,  and  allow  a  discount  of  4  per  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certified  by  the  Conij^any's  architect  to  be 
properly  laid.— Particulars  or  desigiis  will  be  supplied  at  the  Vieille 
Montague  Company's  espeupe,  by  their  architect,  Mr.  jAilES  Ed- 
MESTON, of  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.,  where  models  of 
the  various  patents  for  zinc  roofing:  may  be  seen. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID    PARQUET  FLOORS 

N.B.— Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE  HALL,  NEWMAN  STREET, 

LONDON. 

PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 


TKAUJS 


0  11  15 
b  7  10 
0  9  0 
0  9  10 
0  0  0 
0  10  10 
0   9  10 


0   8  0 

0   0  0 

0  87  0 

0   0  0 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

0  43  10 

40  10    0  0 

0  30  5  I 

10   0  0 

0  36  0  I 


J.J,  CORDES&CO., 

the  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
well-known 

PATENT    WROUGHT  NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbank's  Nails), 
Desire  to  make  it  known  that  they  have  adopted 
a  "  star,"  or  "  cross,"  as  their  Trade  Mark,  and 
that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  by  them, 
except  Clasp,  bear  this  mark  upon  their  heads, 
and  that  within  every  package  sent  from  their 
works  is  also  placed  a  card  bearing  their  name 
and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also  branded 
CORDES  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J.  Cokdes 
and  Co.  out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig 
Iron,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  Nails  are  all 
uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one  perfect 
and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MON. 
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AECHITECTUKE  IN  MANCHESTER. 

MANCPIESTER  is  just  now,  unfortu- 
nately, taking  its  shai-e  of  the  commer- 
cial depression  so  general  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  populous  districts.  Building  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding,  seem  by  no  means  in 
such  a  state  of  suspense  as  the  hard  times, 
severely  felt  here  by  the  labouring  and  the 
middle  classes,  would  lead  a  stranger  to  expect. 
Two  very  large  works — the  new  Exchange 
and  the  new  Town  Hall — are  progi-essing,  and 
if  but  slowly,  it  is  hardly  surprising,  when 
one  reads  nearly  every  day  in  the  local  news- 
papers the  discouraging  advertisement — 
"  Wanted,  Masons  to  keep  away  from  Man- 
chester during  the  continuance  of  the  Strike." 
"  Masons,"  however,  do  not  altogether  "  keep 
away." 

"  Art  architecture,"  in  this  city,  acade- 
mically regarded,  would  seem  to  be  in  a  truly 
stagnant  condition.  The  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Modern  Artists,  just  closed,  con- 
tained not  one  solitary  contribution  by  an 
architect.  The  sculptors  contributed  only 
twelve  works,  the  rest  of  the  exhibition  being 
made  up  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colours. 
And  yet  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  housed  within  the  building  (the  Royal 
Institution),  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers are  local  architects.  The  Hej^wood  gold 
medal,  with  a  money  prize,  seems  to  have  been 
offered  frequently  since  1842  for  the  competi- 
tive works  of  architectural  students  without 
eliciting  very  much  of  their  energy,  judging 
from  the  fa^t  of  its  having  been  only  twice 
carried  off,  and  that  by  a  solitary  architect, 
Mr.  R.  Popplewell  Pulian.  Of  late  years  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  altogether  with- 
j  drawn  from  architectural  competition,  and  no 
wonder. 

The  New  Assize  Courts  are  so  well  known 
to  the  public  by  means  of  published  views,  that 
any  very  long  description  of  them  is  unneces- 
sary.  They  are  now  completed,  and  the  visitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  agreeably  impressed  by  the 
i    exterior  of  this  stately  building,  certainly  a 
I     great  improvement  on  the  architect's  competi- 
i    tion  design  engraved  some  ten  years  ago  in  Thk 
Building  News.    "Carving,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "  is  the  refuge   of  the  incompetent 
j    architect."    In  this  case,  however,  it  is  the 
very  reverse,   the  architecture  being  far  in 
advance  of  the  carving.    The  statues,  all  of 
I    them  too  short,  and  generally  too  diminutive 
for  their  niclies,  are  crude  and  undignified. 
Their  proportions  miglit  very  possibly  have 
been  correct  enough  in  the  carver's  atelier, 
but  seen  from  tlie  street  their  general  forms 
are  in  anamorphosis,  and  their  protruding  fea- 
tures overlap  one  another.    This  is  unfortu- 
I    nate,  as  the  edifice  itself  is  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, evincing  both  in  its  general  features  and 
detail  great  taste  and  versatility,  combined 
with  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect.   These  qualities  are  manifested  eveiy- 
where  about  the  building,  and  notably  in  its 
terrace  wall,  metal  fence,  and  pier  terminals. 
Internally  there  is  tnuch  to  admire.    Botli  the 
Nisi  Prius  and  the  Crown  Courts  are  (if  we 
may  except  the  position  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  former)  admirably  designed  ;  both  courts 
are  well  adapted  for  hearing   in,   and  of 
vigorous  though  subdued  architectural  detail. 
The  entrance-hall  is  somewhat  dark  for  its 
purpose,  and  is  marred  by  the  large  windows 
at  each  end,  whose  general  design  struck  us  as 
altogether  too  Anglican  for  the  remainder  of 
the  edifice.    These  windows  are  not  improved 
by  tiie  painted  glass  they  contain.     At  the 
foown  Court  end  is  a  beautiful  sitting  statue 
I    of  a  well-known  stipendiary  magistrate,  de- 
I    seaeed.    Executed  in  white  marble,  it  looks 
I    out  of  place  in  this  sombre  hall  of  polychrome, 


and  anywhere  would  be  far  better  divested  of 
the  barrister's  wig,  seldom  seen  on  the  liead  of 
the  late  estimable  John  Frederick  Fester. 

Hard  by  the  Assize  Courts  is  the  Woolsack 
Tavern,  a  recently-erected  Gothic  building, 
whose  design  displays  much  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  brickwork  details. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Assize  courts  stands  the 
new  prison,  lately  built  under  Mr.  Water- 
house's  direction.  It  is  a  vast  structure  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  of  Romanesque  character, 
and  of  the  usual  radiating  plan,  offering  so 
very  few  facilities  for  architectural  treatment. 
Some  critics  assume  that  the  aspect  of  a  prison 
should  be  necessarily  gloomy.  Without  going 
that  length  ourselves,  we  confess  there  is  a 
very  pronounced  air  of  sprightliness  about 
this  edifice  that  might  at  least  scandalise  a 
Middlesex  magistrate  accustomed  to — let  us 
say,  the  Cierkenwell  House  of  Detention. 
There  is  much  skill  shown  in  the  external 
design  of  this  Manchester  prison,  but  the 
termination  of  the  lofty  foul-air  shaft  by  an 
octangular  dome  and  funnel  pipe  is  hardly  so 
successful  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  ends 
of  the  prison  wings,  and  the  design  of  the 
boundary  wall.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  fine 
structure,  and  highly  picturesque  ,  as  one  looks 
down  upon  it  from  the  high  grounds  of  Cheet- 
ham,  the  entourage  of  which  is  gloomy  enough 
in  all  conscience. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  new  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  of  that  other  vast  municipal  work, 
the  New  Town  Hall.  The  latter  is,  as  yet — 
like  the  early  Christians — in  the  catacombs  ; 
and  its  immense  hoard  is  all  one  can  see  of  it. 
As  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  absence  of 
published  views  of  it,  one  can  only  guess 
what  it  is  to  be  by  the  fragment  in  progress  of 
the  south  side  of  the  present  Exchange.  The 
besetting  sin  of  this  structure,  a  re-facing  of 
an  older  one,  by  Harrison,  of  Chester,  is  its 
monotonous  flatness  or  want  of  relief.  Now, 
nothing  can  well  be  flatter  than  a  pilastrade, 
relieved  here  and  there  with  oblong  panels,  but 
at  present  this  forms  the  staple  of  the  new 
edifice,  as  seen  above  the  lofty  hoard  along 
Cross-street.  Certainly,  anything  will  be 
better  than  Newall's-buildings,  which  formerly 
stood  here.  Let  us  hope  that  the  New  Ex- 
change will  be  "  a  horse  (or  a  Bourse)  of  quite 
another  colour." 

Of  municipal  buildings  completed,  the 
Hulme  Town  Hall  in  the  Stretford-road  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
Italian  character,  with  an  external  fagade  of 
considerable  extent  or  frontage,  wholly  exe- 
cuted in  warm- coloured  ashlar.  In  the  central 
pavilion  is  the  Town-hall  proper,  having  a  mas- 
sive and  well-designed  doorway  in  the  centre 
of  a  bold  rustic  basement,  surmounted  with  a 
lofty  attached  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  entablature  fi'eely  and  cleverly 
treated.  Within  the  intercolumniation  (some- 
what eccentric  and  ungainly)  are  the  windows 
of  the  great  hall,  which  measures  some  95ft. 
by  45ft.,  and  some  40ft.  in  height.  These, 
though  of  bold  design  and  height,  being  the 
only  features  within  the  order,  rise  consider- 
ably short  of  the  architrave,  or  rather  of  the 
continuous  astragal,  enclosing  a  line  of  sculp- 
ture, so  that  there  is  in  the  space  between  it 
and  the  window-heads  plenty  of  plain  ashlar  ; 
a  prosaic  feature,  truly,  but  here  in  this  fagade 
"  worth  a  king's  ransom."  To  the  left  of  this 
central  mass,  or  pavilion,  is  the  Hulme  Vestry- 
hall,  and  to  the  right  is  the  Hulme  Free 
Library,  each  of  lower  height,  and  of  subdued, 
but  consistent,  design.  These  have  their  re- 
spective entrance  doorways  in  the  centre  ;  and 
good,  bold,  effective  doorways  they  are.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  disappointing  :  the 
details,  utterly  unlike  those  outside,  being  quite 
rococco  and  meritricious.  "  Comparisons," 
quoth  Mrs.  Malaprop,  "  are  odorous  ;"  but, 
having  now  ventured  on  this  comparison 
between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
Hulme  Town  Hall,  itmay  not  be  amiss  to  make 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this 
suburban  Iwtel  de  ville  of  a  merely  provincial 
city,  and  think  of  buildings  of  its  kind  around 


the  metropolis,  without  wishing  that  the  vestry- 
men of  S.  Pancras,  of  Kensington,  Cierken- 
well, &c.,  could  see  and  take  a  hint  from  this 
parochial  building  in  Hulme.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  acoustic  qualities  of 
the  large  hall,  and  can  pronounce  them  excel- 
lent. 

At  Pendleton,  another  suburb  of  Manchester, 
the  visitor  will  find  another  handsome  Town 
Hall,  of  which  some  very'fine  photographs  were 
to  be  seen  in  last  year's  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion. At  present  we  merely  allude  to  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  Manchester 
people. 

Mr.  Worthington's  Albert  Memorial  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  of  the  (completed) 
works  of  the  kind  ;  and  in  its  details  it  is 
worked  out  with  marvellous  richness,  refine- 
ment, and  delicacy.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
too  much  of  this  last  quality  ;  and,  for  so 
small  a  shrine,  they  have  a  finicking  air.  The 
general  form  of  the  shrine  or  pyramidal  canopy 
is  not  pleasing ;  and  why  the  upper  part 
should  be  so  plain  does  not  appear.  The  carved 
figures  in  the  already  diminutive  niches  are 
even  too  dwarfish  for  their  receptacles,  and 
should,  we  think,  stand  further  forward  ;  all 
which  is  very  imfortunate  in  a  work  of  other- 
wise great  merit.  The  marble  statue  of  the 
Prince  is,  like  nearly  all  the  statues  in  the 
City,  excellent  ;  but  we  were  surprised  to  see 
it  placed  witl:  its  face  towards  the  intended 
front  of  the  Town-hall.  Perhaps  the  Corpo- 
ration had  in  their  head  the  poet's  (Swift  ?) 
jocular  lines  on  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne, 
turning  her  back  to  the  West  fi'ont  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  bestowing  her  attention 
to  the  (then)  spirit-shop  over  the  way. 
Surely  this  statue  in'Manchester  ought  to  have 
been  placed  with  its  hack  to  the  Town  Hall. 

The  new  churches  belonging  to  the  Establisli- 
ment  are  numerous  ;  but  few  of  them  large  or 
costly.  The  new  tower  of  the  Cathedral  has 
been  some  time  completed,  and  o;ight  to  have 
been  a  work  of  some  pretension,  for  if  there  is 
any  st3de  of  Gothic  art  which  a  modern  English 
architect  might  be  expected  to  be  fully  equal 
to,  it  is  that  of  "  detestable  Perpendicular," 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  calls_it.  The  new  tower  is  not 
only  very  inferior  to  the  old  one,  of  vi'liich  it 
is  a  quasi  copy,  but  its  details  are  not  even 
equal  to  those  of  the  latest  restorations  at  the 
choir  end  of  the  chiu'ch.  Its  "west"  doorway 
is  singularly  insipid,  and  the  buttresses,  with 
tlieir  empty  niches,  are  bald  and  meagre.  The 
whole  tower  has  a  cheap,  starved  bok,  as 
though  the  Chapter  authorities  had  pared  down 
the  architect's  scheme  to  the  smallest  limit. 

The  best  view  of  the  cathedral  is  to  be  had 
from  an  almost  recently  built  bridge  ("  Sal- 
ford  Bridge")  connecting  the  end  of  the  high 
street  of  Salford  with  iSunt's  Bank.  While 
standing  on  it  one  could  not  but  be  most 
struck  with  the  excessive  vibration  to  which 
every  passing  waggon  or  loaded  cart  sub- 
jected this  structure — an  iron  one  with  a 
very  massive  parapet  of  real  or  sham  masonry. 
It  is  an  ugly  make-shift  of  a  bridge  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  city  ;  but  the  levels  of  the 
approaches  .ire  not  very  favourable  to  archi- 
tectural display, 

S.  Luke's,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  is  a  new 
church  of  stone,  which  has  replaced  the  old 
unsightly  brick  building  with  a  "  bell-cony," 
that  originally  occupied  a  good  site  at  the 
junction  of  Bedford  and  Rutland-streets. 
The  new  edifice,  designed  in  the  Geometric 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel  with  north  aisle  all  under  span 
roofs,  the  aisle  terminating  in  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  graceful  tower  and  spire.  The 
details  are  sacisfactoiy  and  the  general  group- 
ing effective.  The  building  would  have  been 
far  better  but  for  the  overdue  prominence- 
given  to  its  horizontal  dressings,  for  a  more 
simple  and  massive  dwarf  wall,  with  which 
the  high  gateway  in  Rutland-street  is  scarcely 
consistent,  and  ior  a  less  evident  indisposition 
to  let  well  alone,  that  crops  out  in  sundry 
trifling  sinkings  and  fillings  up  of  plain 
masonry,  as  in  buttress,  canopies,  &c.  The  stair 
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turret  at  the  western  end  of  tlie  church  is, 
with  the  metal  vanes,  stone  finials,  &c.,  un- 
usually good.  Very  many  of  the  churches 
lately  built  about  Manchester  are  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Medland  and  Henry  Taylor.  They 
are  inexpensive  works,  constructed  principally 
of  the  red  "  seconds "  brick  of  the  locality, 
relieved  with  bands,  &c.,  of  black  ones,  and 
all  of  them  manifest  great  inventive  power 
and  much  .study  on  the  part  of  their  archi- 
tects. S.  Stephen's  Churcli,  in  the  City-road, 
is  one  of  their  latest  works,  and  one  in  many 
respects  greatly  inferior  to  some  of  the'r 
earlier  ones  of  the  same  class.  The  general 
arrangement  is,  like  that  of  all  their  churches, 
ingenious  and  picturesque  ;  and  seen  fi'om 
the  high  road  on  which  its  chancel  gable  abuts, 
the  edifice  with  its  loftj^  double-aisled  chancel, 
jiave  witb  gabled  aisles  and  fleclic  (somewhat 
too  diminutive)  presents  a  striking  group,  to 
whose  roup  cVteil  the  adjoining  schools  and 
residences,  by  the  same  architects,  well  con- 
tribute. The  details  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  general  design,  owing  to  an  evident 
over  anxiety  to  make  more  of  the  homely 
materials  than  they  are,  judging  by  this 
sample,  capable  of — moreover  there  are  in 
this  structure  violations  of  architectural  syn- 
thesis quite  startling.  Here  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  windows  ogival  tracery  of  well- 
nigh  Flamboyant  freedom  inserted  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Geometric  lines — one  can  scarce  call 
it  "tracery" — of  the  most  crude  and  rigid 
character.  Gouty  red  brick  mullions  display 
central  fillets,  double  the  width  of  those  of 
the  stone  tracery  they  bear,  but  won't  con- 
sort with,  particularl}'  when  it  assumes  the 
flowing  form,  as  it  does  notably  in  the  aisle 
windows.  The  doorways  are  well  and  simply 
designed,  but  in  many  of  the  details,  such  as 
the  gable  crosses,  the  projecting  brick  panel- 
ling, and  even  the  nave  ridge  tiles,  there  is  a 
painful  h-mkering  after  originality,  that  often 
falls  short  of  its  aim,  and  ends  in  oddity,  or 
even  worse. 

Within  little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  of 
S.  Stephen's  are  two  other  churches  by  the 
same  architects.  S.  Gabriel's,  in  Erskine- 
street,  and  S.  Michael's,  in  Lavender-street, 
Hulme,  each  of  them  quite  as  original  as  S. 
Stephen's,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  it. 
S.  Gabriel's  is  a  cross  church  with  semi-circu- 
lar apsidal  chancel,  and  chancel  aisles  abutting 
on  the  street,  and  will  doubtless,  when  its 
transeptal  tower  is  carried  up,  be  a  veiy  effec- 
tive edifice.  S.  Michael's,  with  an  admirably 
designed  exterior,  has  fortunately  been  built 
7vith  its  steeple,  a  square  tower  rising  from 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  crowned 
with  a  pyramidal  roof.  At  the  base  of  the 
tower  is  the  south  or  principal  entrance  to  the 
church,  through  a  doorway  of  excellent  detail 
and  proportion,  the  door  head  embellished  with 
a  well-carved  figure  of  our  Lord  in  Glory. 
This  churcli  has  a  lofty  nave  and  chancel,  the 
former  lighted  with  a  gabled  clerestory  and 
simply  designed  aisles,  and  the  latter  flanked 
with  transe]ital  aisles  or  side  chapels  extend- 
ing to  the  easternmost  wall  of  the  building — 
the  ensemble  highly  picturesque,  and  the  de- 
tails and  general  proportions  so  simple  and  so 
well  studied  that  one  wonders  how  S.  Michael's 
and  S.  Stephen's  churches  in  Hulme  can  have 
been  designed  by  the  same  architects.  To  our 
mind  S.  Michael's  exterior  displays  the  very 
hcau  ideal  oi  a  brick  church  for  a  town  district. 

One  of  the  largest  ecclesiastical  buildings 
now  constructing  here  is  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Oxff.rd-strcet.  It  will  be  a  very 
lofty  edifice  of  stone  of  Geometric  Gothic 
architecture  with  several  lateral  chapels. 
The  church  is  being  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Hansom,  and  at  present  not  much 
can  be  seen  of  it.  The  mouldings,  &c.,  seem 
somewliat  over-delicate,  and  look  at  present 
as  though  they  would  be  drowned  or  absorbed 
in  the  large  surfaces  of  rough  York  "par- 
point"  walling,  in  which  they  are  set.  The 
site  is  a  very  favourable  one  ;  and  indeed  this 
may  be  said  of  most  of  the  public  buildings 
lately  erected  in  Manchester. 


The  Irvingite  or  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
erected  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Stretford- 
road,  has  disa]>]ipaicd,  and  in  its  stead  a  lofty 
church  has  bcfii  built,  with  nave,  narrow  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  occupying  the  entire 
original  frontage.  The  interior  is  simple  and 
effective,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  churclies 
whose  sole  sidelight  is  from  a  clerestory.  The 
external  details  are  not  so  good,  but  coarse 
and  ungainly.  The  first  built  diminutive 
edifice  was,  we  believe,  the  work  of  an  ama- 
teur, and,  considering  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion, singularljr  pure  in  detail. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Longsight 
have  vacated  their  place  of  worship  (built 
there  only  about  nine  years  ago),  and  in  its 
stead  have  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a 
very  handsome  stone  church,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire.  The  style  is  Geometrical 
Pointed  ;  what  the  interior  may  be  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  of  the  interior  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  Its  general  design  is  remarkably 
good,  and  the  details,  carving,  dwarf  iron 
fence,  &c.,  are  all  excellent.  At  Levens- 
hulme  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  erected 
another  stone  church  with  tower  and  spire — a 
building  of  much  less  pretension  and  cost 
than  the  one  at  Longsight  ;  and,  moreover,  of 
coarser  detail.  Still,  the  general  outline  of 
the  exterior  is  pleasing  and  well  proportioned, 
far  more  than  can  be  said  of  Levenshulme 
Church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway. 
Such  an  amorphous,  hog-backed  abortion  as 
this  edifice  one  does  not  often  behold. 

Here,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  the 
recent  architectural  doings  in  Manchester 
must  be  brought  to  a  close.  There  are  still 
other  buildings  of  every  kind  to  notice  ;  and 
as  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  private 
works  in  and  about  the  city,  including  that 
remarkable  class,  the  warehouses  of  Man- 
chester. They  and  some  other  structures 
must  be  left  for  another  article.       W.  Y. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  OKNAMENTATION 
IN  1870. 

AN  enumeration  of  the  buildings  erected  in 
1869  is  not  a  difficult  task,  and  when 
we  have  completed  it  we  may  make  the  usual 
remarks  as  to  style,  and  arrive  at  the  judg- 
ment that  no  revolution  in  that  sense  took 
place  last  year.  There  was  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  Classicalism,  Medicevalism,  and 
Italianism.  There  will  of  course  be  a 
tendency,  not  capable  of  present  estimation, 
to  a  predominance  of  one  stjde  over  another, 
but  it  takes  long  to  ascertain  whether  such 
an  effect  is  temporary  or  permanent.  It  may, 
however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  so  far  as 
the  metropolis  is  concerned,  what  is  the  in- 
fluence likely  to  be  made  on  the  public  mind 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
labours  of  the  year,  not  only  of  those  which 
are  strictly  architectural,  but  of  those  which 
come  under  the  proper  province  of  the  archi- 
tect, as  the  minister  of  the  .3Sdile  of  London, 
if  we,  as  yet,  have  got  one  ? 

First,  as  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  by 
no  means  a  building  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
the  impression  is  one  of  general  satisfaction, 
arising  from  the  extent  of  the  construction, 
the  durability  of  the  material,  and  the  solidity 
of  the  works.  The  Embankment  has  been  by 
no  means  regarded  in  reference  to  its  artistic 
effect  by  the  general  public,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  have  been  professedly  criticised  in  that 
respect.  There  is  also  the  consideration, 
affecting  many  critics  and  the  public  at  large, 
that  the  promenade  portion  is  not  finished,  and 
there  i;  a  supposition  that  it  may  have 
sonre  considerable  share  in  the  general 
appearance,  as  also  that  the  statuary  and 
lampwork  are  not  yet  fixed. 

It  is  possible  that  when  all  this  is  accom- 
plished, there  may  be  some  comment  as  to  the 
design  of  the  Embankment.  This,  however, 
is  not  certain,  because  the  fixed  features  of 
the  Embankment  which  will  not  be  improved 
have  escaped  notice.  Thus,  there  is  no  proper 


or  harmonious  treatment  of  the  permanent 
buildings  on  the  Embankment — Somerset 
House,  the  Temple,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  S. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  The  Embankment  is  made 
to  mar  the  whole  of  these  needlessly,  and  the 
injury  to  Somerset  House  is  great  and  un- 
justifiable. The  multiplication  of  the  lion's 
heads,  or  knockers,  is  also  a  reflection  on  our 
artistic  capacity,  but  there  is  the  hope  of 
their  removal.  The  mouldings  of  the  Embank- 
ment entail  a  needless  waste  of  money,  a 
portion  of  which  could  have  been  well  applied 
to  artistic  purposes. 

In  making  these  remarks,  which  might  be 
carried  further,  and  into  more  detail,  there 
is  this  to  be  said  as  to  the  Embankment, 
that  it  may  produce  what  it  used  to  be  the 
fashion  to  call  a  great  aesthetic  effect.  It 
may  accustom  us  to  ideas  and  impressions  of 
symmetry,  whicli  liave  not  heretofore  been 
realised,  and  for  which  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  the  Embankment  does  not  furnish  a 
perfect  example.  The  long  sweep  of  these 
quays,  carried  out  persistently  knocker  by 
knocker,  will  prepare  the  public  eye  for 
extended  compositions,  of  which  we  have  few- 
examples  in  London.  The  Custom  House  is 
not  happy,  nor  can  we  quote  dock  warehouses, 
but  Gn-eenwich  Hospital  and  S.  Thomas's 
Hospital  furnish  us  with  our  largest  facades. 
Apparently  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is  here 
excepted,  but  it  has  been  so  unhappily 
dwarfed  by  the  terrible  alterations  that  it 
seldom  shows  its  full  power. 

S.  Thomas's  Hospital,  by  oft'ering  a  line 
parallel  to  the  Palace  will,  to  some  degree, 
enhance  the  Palace,  for,  with  the  Bridge,  a  fine 
quarter  is  formed,  as  seen  from  the  river  on  the 
west.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  Hospital  was  not  so  composed  as  to  group 
better  with  the  Palace,  and  the  Bridge,  and  so 
unite  them  with  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the 
Embankment  should  have  been  arranged 
accordingly.  This  observation  will  show  how 
it  is  that  having  failed  in  such  an  opportunity 
the  Embankment  may  help  us  in  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  lines  of  palazzi,  such  as  our  river 
could  well  exhibit.  We  must  not,  however, 
lose  sight  of  this,  that  we  had  one  lesson  forty 
years  ago,  which  has  been  to  a  great  degree 
lost  upon  us,  and  that  is  the  lines  of  terraces 
in  the  Eegent's-park,  designed  by  Nash  and 
Decimus  Burton.  The  aspiration  was  a  good 
one.  It  was  to  give  us  palazzi  in  that  park 
which  might  have  rivalled  the  world.  The 
unhappy  infatuation  that  stucco  and  Eoman 
cement  were  better  than  stone  and  marble  has, 
however,  deprived  us  of  the  realisation.  These 
fronts,  with  all  the  regulation  whitewashing 
and  colouring,  have  become  dingy,  and  the 
statuary  dilapidated  ;  while  stone,  at  any  rate 
would  have  borne  age  and  poverty  with  some 
dignity,  and  might  have  put  forth  claims  to 
veneration. 

The  Regent's-park  and  Regent-street  ex- 
amples liave  indeed  given  [us  long  lines  of 
Belgravian  and  Tyburnian  streets,  but  though 
stone  is  now  more  freely  employed,  it  is  rare 
that  we  obtain  the  results  we  should  desire. 

In  connexion  with  the  Embankment,  Black- 
friars  Bridge  naturally  suggests  itself.  Its 
polished  granite  shafts  have  been  favourably 
received,  and  so  has  that  portion  of  the 
gilding  already  finished.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  day,  for  we  have  never  had 
a  mass  of  gilding  so  displayed.  It  will 
emulate  anj'thing  there  is  in  Paris,  and  already 
far  surpasses  what  Mr.  Page  has  done  on  his 
bridges  to  the  west.  From  the  bridge  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  several  points  of  view  the 
golden  gallery  and  the  gleaming  ball  and  cross 
of  S.  Paul's.  The  old  stone  bridge  made  a 
good  base,  above  which  rose  the  upper  story 
of  the  body  of  S.  Paul's  and  the  dome  and 
campaniles.  The  iron  bridge,  undecorated, 
would  rather  have  balanced  the  dingy  dome 
and  depressed  the  aspect  of  the  whole  monu- 
ment. This  detriment  the  gilding  of  the 
bridge  relieves  us  from.  It  may  be  the 
engineer  never  contemplated  this,  but  we 
may  thank  him  for  it.     The  completion  of 
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the  bridge  will,  however,  suggest  one  plan, 
and  that  is  calculated  to  afflict  many  with 
horror— the  gilding  of  the  ribs  of  the  dome. 

To  state  that  any  one  had  hinted  the 
possibility  of  gilding  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's, 
would  but  a  few  years  ago  have  made  some 
worthy  purists  run  mad.  It  was  thought  a  bold 
idea  to  gild  the  spikes  of  the  Museum  railings, 
yet  from  that  we  have  got  to  gilding  bridges, 
and  we  are  not  quite  distracted.  To  gild  the 
dome  of  S.  Paul's  would  not  require  such  a 
very  large  subscription,  and  its  effects  in 
those  grand  views  of  London  seen  from 
Hampstead,  Greenwich,  the  Southern  hills,  and 
so  many  other  points,  would  far  transcend 
that  of  the  glittering  ball  and  cross. 

The  accidental  effect  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  St.  Paul's  for  good,  and  the  accidental 
effect  of  the  Embankment  and  Somerset  House 
for  evil,  are  worth  noticing,  because  London 
has  such  a  variety  of  surface,  not  omitting  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  river,  that  any 
building  in  a  conspicuoxis  situation  near  the 
TI  ames  must  have  its  operation  on  the  general 
view.  We  most  of  us  get  so  palled  by  con- 
stant seeing,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  London 
is  in  the  eyes  of  tourists  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  the  world  ;  one  which 
might  be  enhanced  by  judicious  care,  as  too 
often  it  is  under  present  circumstances  marred. 
It  is  supposed  the  daily  passer  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  does  not  see  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
old  Londoner  who  has  thus  passed  twenty 
thousand  times  has  but  a  dim  appreciation  of 
it.  He  must  see  it  from  some  distant  hill  at 
sundown,  or  from  a  bridge  by  moonlight,  and 
then  he  thinks  something  of  it. 

In  some  things  we  cannot  rival  Paris,  but 
we  have  yet  a  chance  for  taking  advantage  of 
some  of  our  points,  and  now  that  Baron  Hauss- 
man  is  deposed,  a  few  years  may  put  us  well 
ahead.  The  general  tendency  of  late  operations 
in  the  ornamentation  of  London  is  certainly  in 
this  direction,  small  and  practical  as  they  may 
be.  The  features  that  we  have  already  men- 
tioned will  decidedly  influence  the  ptiblicmind. 
The  day  and  night  decorations  of  Palace-yard 
are  efiorts  in  the  same  direction.  The  garden- 
ing has  been  successful  in  the  public  eye.  For- 
merly, in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  of 
the  City,  we  had  trees  in  nooks,  but  we  had  no 
flowers,  and  the  squares  were  dismal.  Now 
these  new  plots  of  grass  and  flowers  not  only 
gladden  the  eye,  but  they  do  much  more — they 
directly  train  it.  In  fact,  much  of  the  matter 
of  ou'^  observations  really  refers  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  public  taste,  and  we  are  coming 
to  the  point  where  not  only  is  the  necessity 
felt,  but  the  means  are  provided  for  supplying 
the  want,  though  as  yet  partially. 

Thore  are  some  old  architects  still  alive, 
who  have  not  abandoned  the  orthodox  faith  of 
their  pupilage,  that  architecture  is  a  select  art 
for  the  select  few,  and  that  though  the  public 
may  and  ought  to  pay  for  it,  yet  it  is  only  the 
cognoscenti  who  can  enjoy  a  good  thing.  The 
eiforts  of  such  men  were  little  calculated  to 
raise  the  public  taste.  Some  of  their  choice 
works  are  yet  to  be  seen.  A  chaste  brick 
house  in  St.  James's-square,  reaching  the 
height  of  art  in  simple  elegance,  by  means 
of  the  elaborate  expedient  of  a  Palladian 
portico  and  rusticated  quoins.  There  were, 
too,  men  of  rare  genius,  who  relieved  the 
plain  brick  by  masques  on  the  keystones 
of  the  windows.  Such  were  bold  effects, 
seldom  attempted  but  by  the  most  daring. 
The  public  might  well  doubt  whether  archi- 
tecture was  a  fine  art,  whether  there  was 
any  difference  between  an  architect  and  a 
builder,  and  whether  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee  presented  any  appreciable  grounds  for 
real  distinction? 

To  get  from  such  a  state  as  this  to  real 
designs,  in  which  a  positive  ornamental  and 
artistic  effect  was  attempted,  and  often 
achieved,  was  a  great  progress,  because  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  were  proposed, 
but  such  alone  could  not  impress  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  been  deprived  of  its  proper 
instruction  in  art.     The  rise  in  favour  of  the 


medireval  styles,  with  the  greater  attention  to 
artistic  detail,  has  enabled  architects  to  render 
a  real  service  to  public  culture.  The  eyes 
were  attracted  by  colour,  and  minute  features 
of  form,  and  if  grotesqueness  and  sham  anti- 
quarianism  disfigured  many  of  these  attempts, 
still  there  were  materials  to  attract  public 
attention. 

It  is  now  that  architecture,  with  its  acces- 
sories, has  reached  this  stage,  that  it  comes  in 
appropriately  to  aid  the  great  movement  for 
industrial  training.  Abstract  art,  the  art  of 
cognoscenti  and  dilettanti,  is  not  enough,  but 
there  must  be  something  tangible,  which  the 
tradesman  and  artisan  can  appreciate.  The 
public  eye  must  be  cultivated,  not  by  picture 
galleries  alone,  which  can  only  be  rarely 
visited,  but  by  those  open  exhibitions  daily 
coming  under  our  gaze  in  our  daily  passage 
through  the  city.  For  such  purpose  the  garden 
plots  referred  to  are  particularly  useful, 
because  they  display  arrangements  of  colour 
and  form  which  all  can  understand.  The 
variations  of  these  compositions,  as  new 
plants  are  brought  forward  are  further 
favourable,  because  there  is  not  the  constant 
repetition  which  tends  to  deaden  attention. 

The  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
lamps  and  their  grouping  by  day  and  night  in 
the  Westminster  Palace  district  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  as  being  not  only  ornamental,  but 
serviceable  to  the  public  in  the  manner  pointed 
out.  Hyde  Clarke. 


A  NEW  FACE  IN  AN  OLD  PLACE. 

UPON  the  site  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  notorious 
Judge  Jefiieries,  facing  St.  James's  Park,  half- 
way between  the  Foreign  OfSce  and  Birdcage- 
walk,  there  has  lately  been  erected  a  small 
but  fanciful  structure  for  the  purpose  of  a 
private  residence,  which  is  in  many  respects 
sufiSciently  remarkable  to  induce  us  to  call 
especial  attention  to  it,  and  particularly  to 
some  of  its  features,  which  are  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  profitable  reflection.  As  the  tenor 
of  our  comments  cannot  upon  the  whole  be 
complimentary,  we  forbear  to  particularise  the 
authorship,  further  than  by  saying  that  we 
are  informed  both  the  owner  and  his  architect 
are  from  the  provinces.  Their  importation, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  architectural  curiosities 
of  London,  would  appear  to  argue  that  they 
have  had  more  money  than  wit  at  their  com- 
mand, and  at  any  rate  have  no  reason  to 
complain  if  we  criticise  their  work  with  less 
reticence  than  we  consider  it  right  to  concede, 
when  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  evidently 
crippled  by  paucity  of  means.  But  when 
butter  is  spread  upon  bacon  no  plea  of 
economy  is  admissible  as  an  excuse  for  the 
indifferent  character  of  either.  We  would, 
however,  premise  what  we  have  to  say  by 
gracefully  acknowledging,  as  we  think  is  but 
due,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which  this 
work  has  been  carried  out.  The  public — 
we  beg  Mr.  Dickens's  pardon — The  Public  we 
should  say — unless  the  gorgeous  array  of  this 
villa  is  specially  intended  for  the  gratification 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Circumlocution  Office 
close  by,  or  rivalry  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  of 
the  same  class  in  which  they  are  housed,  have 
been  well  catered  for.  A  little  more  ex- 
perience in  building  in  London  'would,  we 
think,  have  tended  to  a  soberer,  or  else  a  more 
pronoimced  style  of  polychromy,  for  the 
delicate  hues  indulged  in  will  last  but  a  short 
time.  This,  however,  we  will  let  pass,  and 
consider  the  result  in  its  present  state,  while 
it  conveys  fairly  the  ideas  of  its  designer. 

The  building  is  a  quadrangular  block,  with 
a  circular  tower  projecting  from  one  angle, 
with  an  excrescence  on  the  top,  like  the 
handle  on  the  lid  of  a  pomatum  pot.  The 
whole  appears  to  be  an  addition  to  one  of  the 
houses  in  Duke-street,  and  has  evidently  been 
constructed  under  some  difficulties,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  windows  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  main  house,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  or  in  front  of  which  it  stands.  The 


block  has  two  stories  above  the  basement,  the 
tower  being  carried  up  two  stories  higher 
still. 

Now  the  first  impression  forced  upon  us,  is 
surprise  at  the  extraordinary  direction  into 
which  the  efl"orts  of  enterprising  practitioners 
in  the  Modern  Italian  style  are  driven.  They 
seem  in  no  degree  to  recognise  any  duty  to 
make  utility  the  base  of  their  ornamental 
features,  but  follow  any  caprice  which  may 
happen  to  strike  them  ;  at  any  rate,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  the  numerous  vagaries 
this  building  presents  have  effectually  escaped 
our  powers  of  detection. 

In  the  Doge's  Palace,  on  the  side  next  the 
Canal,  which  passes  under  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  the  lower  story  is  emphasised  by  the 
blocks  of  stone  being  cut  with  facets,  ending 
in  a  projecting  point,  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  look  of  unusual  solidity,  a  feature  which 
might  not  inaptly  be  imitated  for  a  fortress  or 
prison.  Here,  however,  it  has  been  reserved 
as  a  species  of  decoration  for  the  topmost 
story,  crowning  one  of  polished  ashlar  below. 
The  same  disregard  of  propriety  of  scale  and 
of  common  sense  is  also  shown  in  the  use  of  a 
Brobdingnagian  belt  of  egg  and  tongue  mould- 
ing, which,  with  nothing  to  support,  encircles 
the  tower  immediately  above,  and  through- 
out there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between 
details  in  juxtaposition,  some  being  delicate 
to  effeminacy,  and  others  bold  to  coarseness. 

The  fenestration  is  a  wonderful  feature. 
The  windows  of  the  principal  stories  are  wide 
windows  of  the  sort  ordinarily  called  Venetian, 
composed  of  a  central  wide  opening,  with 
narrow  side  ones,  the  former  carried  down  to 
the  floor,  and  the  latter  with  their  sills  .3ft. 
higher.  The  entire  opening  is  spanned  by  a 
wide  stone  lintel,  treated  as  architrave 
frieze  and  cornice.  This,  obvious]}^  too  weak 
for  its  work,  is  supported  by  two  slender  iron 
columns,  which  of  course  look  like  after- 
thoughts. The  whole  composition  is  so  crowded 
into  the  bay  of  the  order  of  the  fagade  that  its 
cornice  actually  touches  the  soffit  of  the 
architrave  of  the  latter. 

But  the  polydiromy,  as  the  most  novel,  and 
evidently  the  most  studied  feature  of  the 
building,  calls  for  some  remark  ;  the  usual 
idea  that  colour  should  be  used  to  emphasise 
form  has  been  ignored  throughotit.  The 
principal  entablature  of  the  structure  has  its 
cornice  supported  by  corbels,  which  divide  the 
frieze  into  a  series  of  square  panels,  each 
having  a  yellow  patera  with  a  white  centre  on 
a  dark  ground.  This  is  good,  but  the  corbels 
between,  which  as  projecting  should  be  light, 
are,  as  if  from  perversity,  made  of  black 
marble,  and  thus  the  whole  effect  is  spoilt. 

The  friezes  of  the  windows  are  filled  with 
tiles  of  a  crude  grass  green,  with  dark  Greek 
honeysuckle  ornament,  and  some  other  details 
are  enriched  with  colour  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  at  all  shake  our  opinion,  before  ex- 
pressed in  this  journal,  that  the  mixture  of 
stone  with  marbles  and  ceramic  coloured  deco- 
rations do  not  harmonise,  and  we  think  this 
will  become  painfully  evident  when  the  former 
has  got  smoke-begrimed,  as  it  must,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

Red  Mansfield  stone  has  been  used  in  parts 
as  a  contrast  to  the  white  stone,  and  as  the 
texture  of  their  two  materials  are  similar,  the 
same  objection  does  not  apply  to  their  com- 
bination ;  only  in  our  opinion,  the  red  stone, 
as  the  darker,  should  be  used  for  the  ground 
and  the  other  for  the  architectural  features, 
which  should  stand  out  therefrom.  Thus  in  a 
column  one  would  think  the  shafts  should  be 
of  the  deeper  tint  and  the  capital  base  and 
zone  of  the  lighter.  Here,  however,  just  the 
opposite  treatment  has  been  used  for  the 
capital  and  zone,  the  base  and  shaft  being  of 
the  pale  stone,  producing  a  most  comical  and 
unpleasant  appearance.  Delicate  inlays  of  a 
bizarre  character  of  design  are  freely  introduced , 
and  these  seem  out  of  place  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  other  ornamentation  of  pure  Greek 
character. 

To  conclude  our  remarks,  which  we  really 
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regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  niake  less 
appreciative  than  we  should  have  wished,  con- 
sidering the  liberality  of  both  the  proprietor 
and  designer  of  a  structure  that  has  been 
evidently  intended  to  be  hijou,  we  would 
commend  architectural  students  to  visit  it,  for 
they  will  certainly  find  in  it  food  for  thought, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  view  it  with  dis- 
crimination, lest  while  their  appetite  for  novel- 
ties be  indulged,  their  digestion  be  impaired  by 
the  unquestionably  unwholesome  ingredients 
contained  in  the  dish  thus  provided  for  them. 


THE    BULGING   OF   WALLS.— CAUSE 
AND  PKEVENTION. 

THE  ugly  protruding  curvature  commonly 
called  a  bulge,  to  which  external  and 
front  walls  seem  especially  subject,  may  fre- 
quently be  traced  to  original  defects  of  con- 
struction.   Bulges  very  often  occur  at  about 
the  level  of  a  floor,  and  where  there  is  a  floor, 
the  brickwork  of  outer  walls   is  commonly 
weakest.    To  avoid  running  the  floor-timbers 
into  party  walls,  they  are  generally  made  to 
rest  on  the  fi'ont  and  back,  and  the  party-wall 
will  often  appear  in  better  condition  than  the 
front.     Immediately  below  the  level  of  the 
intended  floor,  a  timber  scantling  about  4iin. 
by  3in.  is  laid  along  the  Avall  flush  with  its 
inner  face,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  joists. 
The  joists,  let  it  be  assumed,  are  about  ten 
inches  deep,  notched  to  nine  inches  at  the  ends, 
so  as  to  rise  the  height  of  three  courses  of 
brickwork.  Here,  then,  bond-timber  and  joists 
together  make  a  height  of  12in.,  or  four  courses 
of  brickwork.    The  joists  will  have  a  bearing 
of  Gin.  on  the  wall,  and  the  wall  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  brick  and  a  half  thick.  Now 
wherever  the  joists  occur,  there  is  a  comi)lete 
interruption  of  the  bond  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  work,  v.diile  externally  it  appears  unbroken, 
tlie  outer  face,  in  fact,  being  canded  up  half  a 
brick  in  thickness,  and  looking  as  though  the 
whole  wall  were  perfectly  solid  and  uniform  ; 
but  the  backing  between  the  timbers  too  often 
consists  of  bats  and  small  pieces  put  together 
in  a  mysterious  though  incongruous  way.  So  long 
as  the  timber  remains  sound  and  of  its  full 
dimensions,  all  is  well,  but  this  is  seldom  very 
long.    The  manner  of  converting  balk  timber 
into  scantlings  precludes  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  its  original  form.    When  felled  and 
squared  in  its  native  forests,  it  is  thrown  into 
the  first  lake  or  ri^'er,  formed  into  rafts,  and 
navigated  to  some  port  of  shipment,  where  it  is 
formed  into  cargoes  for  conveyance  across  the 
ocean.  The  sea  voyage  over,  it  may  be  assumed 
to  the  port  of  London,  the  timber  is  again 
immersed  in  the  water,  which  usually  con- 
stitutes its  only  place  of  storage  till  wanted  for 
actual  application  to  some  building.    As  to 
deals,  an  architect  may  specify  dryness  as  a 
necessaiy  quality,  but  he  must  not  expect  it  in 
timber.  iHe  mays'ay  that  it  shall  be  sound  and  well 
seasoned,  but  water-seasoning  is  all  that  takes 
place  previous  to  conversion,  and  this  fact  is 
noteworthy,  because  as  the  subsequent  shrink- 
age may  be  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  the  foot,  it  becomes  obvious  that  so  far 
as  the  bond  timber  and  joists  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  inner  material  of  the  wall,  a 
subsidence  equal  to  the  shrinkage  must  take 
place.    But  the  wall  does  not  depend  on  the 
woodwork  alone,  and  the  irregular  filling  up 
between  the  joists  Avill  receive  the  weight,  and 
so  the  evil  will  be  deferred.  For  the  time  there 
may  be   no   other   visible   result   than  the 
dropping  of  the  floor  from  the  skirting,  and 
when  tlie  latter  is  of  wood,  the  simultaneous 
rising  of  the  skirting  fi'om  the  floor.  It  is  when 
the  wooden  bond,  having  shrunk  to  the  mini- 
mum dimension  of  jierfect  dryness,  enters  upon 
its  course  of  decay  that  the  worst  consequences 
of  inserting  timber  constiiictionally  in  walls 
are  developed.    The  inner  face  then  sinks,  and 
the  statical  conditions  are  disturbed,  and  bulg- 
ing is  inevitable.    It  was  a  custom  of  bygone 
days  to  insert  tinilwr  very  freely  in  walls. 
Foundations  were  fortified,  as  it  was  thought, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  "  chain-bond  "  of  large 
scantling,  and  many  a  goodly  edifice  has 


suifered  from  the  pnirticv'.  Great  therefore, 
have  been  the  inipiin  eincnts  adopted  in  the 
modern  construction  of  walls.  A  solid  basis  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  concrete  ;  wrought  n-on 
hooping  has  advantageously  displaced  wooden 
bond,  and  the  joists  are  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  walls,  their  ends  bemg 
supported  by  brick  or  iron  corbels.  Thus  all 
rapidly  perishable  matters  are  excluded,  and  a 
lasting  character  imparted  to  work  so  executed. 
Skirtings  also  are  made  of  stucco  instead  of 
wood,  and  shrinkage  in  that  quarter  got  rid  of. 
Thus  experience  and  science  are  gradually  re- 
moving one  of  the  old  defects  and  disfigure- 
ments of  buildings— the  bulging  of  walls. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AECHI- 
TECTS. 

THE  first  ordinary  general  meeting  since  the 
Christmas  recess  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  I' Anson,  Yice-President,in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  P.  B.  Alley,  jun.  ;  W.  Hanstock,  and 
Josesph  Hewett  were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec,  read  a  letter  from  Sir 
Sydney  Smirke,  with  respect  to  the  placing  of 
architeetural  drawings  in  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy.  The  Academy,  the  letter 
stated,  still  recognised  the  south-east  gallery  as 
destined  for  architecture,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
drawings  submitted  not  being  of  sufficient  merit, 
the  Committee  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  filling  up  the  vacant  space  by  works  cognate  to 
architecture. 

Professor  Keee  said  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  architecture  was  to  be  elbowed  out  of 
the  Academy  or  not.  If  not,  the  Institute  ought 
to  take  a  decided  stand,  and  insist  upon  having 
the  fair  share  of  space  at  the  Academy  which  it 
had  held  since  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Seddon  nest  announced  that  a  special 
general  meeting  would  be  held  on  February  7, 
to  take  into  consideration  certain  business  mat- 
ters. At  this  meeting.  Sir  Sydney  Smirke' s  letter 
will  be  further  discvissed. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coiling  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  "History  and  Sestoration  of  Holkham 
Church,  Norfolk."  As  the  salient  points  of  the 
paper  have  already  appeared  in  The  Buiiding 
News  (page  8,  July  2,  1869  ;  and  page  460,  Dec. 
17),  and  as  the  new  reading  desk  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  our  illustrations  on  the  first-named 
date,  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a  very  large  and  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  and  that  Mr.  Colling  was  highly 
complimented  for  his  designs  of  the  carved  wood- 
work, screens,  &c. 

Mr.  Seddon  next  read  a  letter  descriptive  of 
Eoberts's  fir  timber.  The  letter  quoted  some  tes- 
timonies favourable  to  the  material,  which  has 
been  used  by  Mr.  Talbert  for  furniture.  Speci- 
mens were  also  exhibited. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  the  31st  instant,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Grace,  "  On  the 
Ornamental  Features  of  Arab  Architecture." 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

ONCE  enunciate  a  truth,  and  slowly  and 
gradually  it  takes  root.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  if  the  application  of  the  truth  is 
fovmd  to  be  of  immediate  interest.  Though  so 
much  has  been  said  on  the  sewage  question,  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  so  comparatively  little 
clone,  still  it  is  obvious  that  palpable  progress  is 
being  made.  This  is  shown  in  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Meclianlcs'  Magazine,  which 
says  that  one  of  the  great  errors  fallen  into  by 
farmers  is  that  because  they  understand  the  usual 
and  ancient  fashion  of  tilling  and  cultivating 
land,  they  are  iherefore  quite  competent  to  apply 
sewage  to  it  with  success.  The  sooner  agricul- 
turists understand  the  folly  of  such  an  assumption 
the  better.  They  make  a  great  and  radical  mis- 
take in  imagining  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  turn  the  sewage  on  to  the  land.  It  is  the 
indulgence  of  this  woeful  error  that  has  led  many 
an  unsuccessful  farmer  to  d^^helieve  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  sewage  irrigation.  Sew.age  cannot  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  land,  whether  we  i-egard 
the  soil,  the  crops,  the  quantity,  or  the  periods  of 
application.  Each  one  of  these  points  must  be 
carefully  studied,  and  it  is  not  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  elucidated  that  we  shall  reap  the 
full  value  of  sewage  irrigation.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done,  but  a  great  deal  3'et  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  with  respect  to  rotation  of  crops.  It 


has  already  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
sewage  can  be  renumeratively  and  successfully 
applied  to  every  crop,  whether  grass,  root,  01 
cereal,  but,  with  the  exception  of  grass,  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  which  crop  offers  on  the 
whole  the  best  chance  of  a  profitable  return  for 
capital  expended.    This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  hitherto  rye  grass  has  been  the  model 
crop  upon  which  to  experimentalise  with  sewage, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  yields  the  quickest  retiirn  to  the  agricul- 
turist.   But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  he  sup- 
posed that  the  utilisation  of  sewage  by  irrigation 
is  to  stop  simply  at  its  application  to  grass, 
although  it  is  true  that  that  grass  in  another  form 
means  beef,  mutton,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  real  reason '  why  grass  has  been  selected 
as    the    favourite  crop    for    sewage   is  not 
merely  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it 
yields  the  quickest  profit,  hut  also  because  it 
admits  of  an  almost  unlimited  and  indisorimmate 
application  of  sewage.    Regarding  sewage  in  the 
false  light  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  viewed, 
as  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price,  the 
application  of  it  to  rye  grass  offers  the  readiest 
means  of    accomplishing    this    result.  This 
false  notion  of  the  value  of  sewage  is  now,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  dissipated,  and  it  will  before 
long  be  as  caref  ally  preserved  as  it  is  now  lavishly 
squandered. 

That  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  instead 
of  utilising  it  is  not  yet  abandoned  is  rendered 
manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  the  corporation 
of  that  favourite  watering  place,  Hastings,  treated 
their  sewage  last  summer.     They  constructed 
works  to  take  it  away  from  the  town  and  dis- 
charge it  into  the  sea,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
at  a  low  estunate  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
fertilising  material  thus  wantonly  got  rid  of  is 
£10,000.    It  is  a  wonder  the  ratepayers  do  not 
look  a  little  more  after  their  own  interests.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  above  sum  gained  would 
relieve  them  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  lia- 
bilities.   It  may  also  be  very  seriously  demanded 
whether  they  have  got  rid  of  it  so  easily  as  they 
imagine.    The  sea  has  a  pecuhar  habit  of  re- 
turning things  thrown  into  it  to    the  shores 
from  ""which    they    were    cast.     A  filthy 
black    and    empoisoned    foreshore    we  trust 
may  not  result,  but  it  would  be  only  a  proper 
return  to   the   corporation  of    Hastings  for 
their  wasteful  folly.     Among  the  few  towns 
which  have  taken  anystepswithin  the  last  twelve 
months  to  practically  test  the  principle  of  sewage 
irrigation ,  Warwick  may  be  mentioned.  Croydon 
and  Barking  are  still  the  main  locales  of  its 
application,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  head 
centres"  of  sewage  utilisation.    There   is  no 
doubt  but  their  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  which 
can  consume  everything  that  is  brought  within 
its  walls,  is  a  great  point  in  their  favour,  but 
nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suburbs  of 
any  large  town.    Unquestionably,  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  by  local  authorities  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  land. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  adopt  a  system  of  sewage 
irrigation,  says  a  local  board,  but  where  are  we 
to  get  the  land?    It  was  that  difficulty  which 
prevented  an  admirable  scheme  for  the  sewage  of 
Bromley  being  carried  out.    As  in  all  similar 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money  from  the 
home  government  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
works,  the  question  becomes  one  quite  as  much  of 
financa  as  of  engineering.     In  the  case  of 
Bromley,  the  plans  prepared  by  the  borough 
engineer,  Mr.  Jacob,  were   approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  but  when  the  fight  eame.  all 
the  items  relating  to  the  land,  the  alleged  antici- 
pated nuisances,  and  the  borrowing  of  the  money, 
were  introduced  into  the  inquu-y,  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  medley  was  that  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  was  adverse  to  the  project.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  resigned,  and  the  whole 
thing  fell  through.     Some   simpler   and  less 
circuitous  method  of  adjudicating  upon  sewage 
schemes  is  needed.    It  is  absurd  to  endow  local 
boards  and   other   authorities  with  so-called 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  and  then  virtually 
abrogate  those  powers  by  refusing  the  land  that 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  execution  of 
the  scheme.    If  1869  has  done  nothing  else  but 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  improved  and 
modified  sanitary  legislation,  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  sewage  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and 
the  failure  of  all  deodorising  and  disinfecting 
processes,  it  wiU  have  laid  a   foundation  for 
future   operations    that  will  ultimately  prove 
invaluable. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS   OF  THE 
MASTEKS   AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


OLD 


THE  Royal  Academy  has  inaugurated  the 
first  winter  in  its  new  home  in  the  happiest 
manner  possible,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  Old 
Masters,  and  associated  with  them  two  modern 
painters,  whose  names  are  still  fresh  in  the 
recollections  of  their  countrymen.  The  works 
selected  for  exhibition  are  for  the  most  part 
well  chosen  and  really  good  ]Mctnres — pictures 
which  not  only  the  general  public  will  admire 
and  value,  but  which  must  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  artists  themselves,  as  examples 
of  methods,  models  for  imitation,  and  last,  not 
least,  subjects  for  discussion  and  argument 
with  their  brother  artists. 

On  entering  the  great  room,  we  are  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  admirable  way  in  which 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  holds  his  own,  though 
placed  with  the  Old  Masters.    His  "  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  "  is  hung  between  two  pictures  of  that 
great  colourist,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  without 
the  juxtaposition  being  at  all  detrimental  to 
Sir  Joshua.    In  the  same  room  is  placed  his 
full-length  portrait  of  Lady  Bute,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  JMontague, 
and  the  wife  of  that  Lord  Bute  wdio  was  sus- 
pected of  an  undue  influence  over  the  Princess 
of  Wales.    This  lady  was  in  her  time  a  leader 
of  fashion,  but  her  cluef  claim  to  our  atten 
tion  now,  to  our  mind,  is  that  she  was  the  occa- 
sion of  this  fine  work  of  art.    The  admirable 
colouring  is  so  quiet,  and  yet  so  full  of  light; 
indeed  the  figure  is  almost  in  monoclirome,  the 
only  bit  of  colour  being  that  delightful  green 
parasol,  bringing  out  the  delicate'flesh  tints 
tlie  face  ;  the  landscape,  too,  unobtrusive  as  it 
is,  is  harmonious,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
figure.    This  picture  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
happiest  efEorts  of  that  "  first  Englishman  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the 
other  glories  of  his  country."    It  is  a  pity  that 
"The  Study  for  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Leigh" has 
been  placed  in  this  room,  for  it  is  too  weak  to 
have  come  fi'omtbe  hand  of  this  great  master 
it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  small 
equestrian  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua,  hanging  as 
a  pendant  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
doorway.    There   is   a  Titian,   No.  97,  in 
this  gallery,  which  we   suspect   is  wrongly 
named ;    the    red  drapery    is   very  finely 
painted,  and  reminds  us  of  Paris  Bordone 
but  the  head  is  dull  and  heavy ;  it  has  either 
been  much  scraped  down  or  else  repainted. 
No.  97,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  is  a  possession  of 
which  the  Royal  Academy  may  well  be  proud, 
for  whether  the  head  of  our  "Lord  be  by  Da 
Vinci  or  not,  the  copy  was  made  during  the 
lifetime,  and  probably  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  great  painter  himself  ;  and  from 
the  fact  of  the  damaged   condition  of  the 
original  picture,  it  has  become  almost  invalu- 
able.   No.  90,   a  landscape  by  Teniers  the 
younger,  is  an   example  for  all  landscape 
painters.    The  artist  has  managed  to  bring 
out  the  three  figures   like  jewels  Tipon  the 
background,  and  yet  when  the  eye  has  been 
satisfied  by  resting  upon  the  figures,  how  per- 
fect is  that  background  !    The  reflection  in 
the  water  and  the  luminousness  of  the  sky  are 
quite  wonderful.    One  might  sit  before  this 
picture  and  revel  in  the  quaint  Dutch  land- 
scape,   and   wonder  what  orders  Mynheer 
Teniers  is  giving  to  his  gardener,  by  the  horn- 
together.    Cuyp's  landscape  (No.  102)  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  master,  glowing 
with  life  and  sunshine.    The  impression  of 
great  truth  is  given   in  the  painting  of  the 
foliage,  without  that  painful  realism  with 
which  modern  landscape  painters  of  a  certain 
school  are  accustomed  to  worry  the  eye.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Dutch  painters, 
so  famous  for  minute  details  in  gatire  paint- 
ing, are  careful  in  their  landscape  art  to  sub- 
ordinate individual  details  of  minute  parts  to 
the  general  impression  of  finish  given  to  the 


whole  picture.  The  two  Rembrandt  portraits 
in  this  room  are  so  fine  that  they  are  beyond 
both  criticism  and  praise.  No.  91,  Gains- 
borough's "  Blue  Boy,"  is  as  frosli  as  when  it 
first  was  painted.  The  rival  whic'li  has  lately 
sprung  u]i  must  be  strong  indeed  to  have;  equal 
claims  with  it  to  bo  considered  an  original 
picture.  The  best  Gainsborough  in  the  pre- 
sent collection  ajipears  to  us  the  one  lent  by 
the  Queen  (No.  119).  Where  shall  we  find 
hands  so  painted  in  modern  portraits  ?  The 
composition  is  unfortunate,  as  the  youngest 
princess  seems  to  be  slipping  out  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  this  may  arise  from  its  having  been 
cut  down  fi'om  a  full  length. 

The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Gallery  No.  1, 
called  "  LaVierge  aux  Rochers,"  is  not  a  picture 
which  will  be  interesting  to  the  general  public. 
It  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  get  too 
dark,  the  rocks  also  are  heavy  and  rather  take 
the  eye  away  from  the  faces,  which  are  very 
beautiful  in  feeling  and  expression.  There  is  a 
very  fine  Vandyke  in  this  room,  a  portrait  of 
a  lady.  No.  26.    Mr.  Holford,  the  possessor, 
has  kindly  allowed  the  students  in  the  Painting 
School  of  the  Academy  to  copy  it,  and  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  admirable  sidyect, 
tlie  expression  of  the  face  is  so  beautifully 
wrought  out.     This  picture  must  have  been 
painted  when  Vandyke  was  in  Italy,  long 
before  those  in  the  Windsor  collection  were 
executed,  as  the  influence  of  the  Venetian 
School  is  strongly  felt  in  the  colouring  of 
this  work.    All  Vandyke's  portraits  are  re- 
markable for  their  pose  ;  he  understands  so  well 
the  way  to  place  his  figures  upon  the  canvas  ; 
tlicre  is  a  grand  simplicity  in  their  action, 
which,  combined  with  his  great   powers  of 
colom-ing,  render  him  a  very  prince  among 
portrait  painters  ;  he  is  also  a  portrait  painter 
of  princes.   We  are  apt  to  wonder  whether 
if  Vandyke  had  painted  a  beggar,  he  would 
have    given    him    the    same    refined  and 
courtly  air.    No.  10,   "  Las  Meninas,"  by 
Velasquez,  deserves  great  attention.    It  is  a 
sketch  for  the  large  Spanish  picture,  and  it  is 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  customs  of  those 
times  wlien  dwarfs  and  jesters  were  necessary 
members    of   royal   households.     No.  14, 
'•  Equestrian  Portrait  of   Phillip  IV.,"  is  a 
pleasing  work,   but  it  is  not    a  Velasque;?. 
This  truly  great  painter's  finest  works,  arc  only 
to  be  found  in  Spain.    On  entering  Gallery 
No.  11,  we  aie  immediately  struck  by  the 
Snyder's,  No.  49,  "The  Lion  Hunt."  This 
master's  method  is  one  which  repays  study, 
and  we  suspect  that  upon  it   our  greatest 
modern  animal  painter  has  not  a  little  foimded 
himself.    But  while  Laudseer  is  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  individual 
hairs  of  his  paint  brush  tell  in  painting  the 
coat  of  his  dogs,  Snyder's  is  no  less  remarkable 
by  his  method  of  making  one  broad  and  single 
stroke  of  his  brush,  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  dogs  in  this  picture  are  superior  to  the 
lions,  both  as  regards  drawing  and  execution. 
This  shows  that  great  as  must  have  been  the 
natural  genius  of  the  man  ;  he  was  not  able 
to  overcome  the  want  of  nature  to  paint  from. 
Dogs  he  could  get  in  abundance,  but  a  lion, 
and  particularly  a  free  lion,  was  a  much  more 
difficult  model  to  obtain.     No.  36,    "  The 
Salutation,"  is  a  remarkable  Rembrandt  ;  the 
way  in  which  he  has  condensed  the  light  upon 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  Virgin,  deserves 
particular  notice.    Hogarth's  jtictiu-e.  No.  4.3, 
is  a  very  striking  work,  though  the  painter's 
caricaturist  instincts  have  decidedly  led  him 
to  exaggerate  the  grief  of  Sigismunda.  No. 
59,  Titians  "  Portrait  of  a  Doge,"  is  a  glorious 
work  of  art,  painted  probably  in  Titian's  eai  lv 
manner,  when  the  feeling  of  Bellini  still  clung 
to  him.    The  portrait  has  been  very  badly  re- 
paired, if  we  may  dare  to  say  so  of  a  picture 
belonging  to  that  celebrated  art  critic  Mr.  Rus- 
kin.  Raphael  is  but  poorly  represented ;  most  of 
his  fine  works,  if, we  except  his  cartoons,  are  on 
the  Continent,  and  those  in  this  country  ;ire  dif- 
ficult to  get  at.   No.  61,  "  A  Holy  Family,"  as- 
cribed to  liim,  is  more  probably  a  Giulio  Romano. 
The  publication  of  two  lives  of  Albert 


Durcr,  at  the  same  time,  and  so  recently, 
has  called  much  attention  to  his  works, 
and  in  tin's  room  is  a  good  S])ecinien  of  the 
master,  "  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  No. 
55.  If  we  had  not  been  so  strongly  ordeied 
to  admire  Durer  in  all  and  every  part  of  his 
performances,  we  should  have  submitted  that 
the  landscape  and  accessories,  such  as  the 
wings  of  the  cherubs,  are  by  far  the  best  part 
of  this  picture,  both  as  to  colouring  ;;,nd  de- 
tail, and  that  the  heads  are  somewhat  bullet- 
like in  shape.  The  Mantegna  hangii.g  next 
to  this  picture,  belonging  to  Lady  Eastlake,, 
is  a  very  fine  one,  and  a  more  favourable 
specimen  of  this  painter  than  No.  58,  ■'  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  for  in  this  pictm-e 
he  lias  carried  his  improved  method,  according 
to  Vasari,  of  foreshortening  to  rathertoo  great 
an  excess. 

All  art  students  should  carefully  study  the  two 
unfinished  pictures  in  Gallery  No.  4,  "the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,"  by  Giorgione,  and  "  A.  Holy 
Family."  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  most  unfair 
that  Giorgione's  picture  should  have  been  stip- 
pled all  over,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
finish,  while  it  is  in  reality  only  begun,  and 
the  sooner  this  abomination  is  removed  by 
some  skilful  and  able  repairer  the  better.  It- 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  painter  intended, 
to  have  added  other  figures  on  the  left-hand 
side  [of  the  picture,  behind  the  executioner.. 
The  similarity  of  the  composition  of  this  work 
with  Raphel's  cartoon  of  "  Ely  mas  the  Sorcerer," 
even  extending  to  the  action  of  some  of  the 
figures,  is  at  once  apparent.    As  these  pictures 
must  have  been  painted  at  about  the  same  • 
time,  it  is  possible  that  both  painters  took  for 
a  model  some  ancient  bas-relief,  well  knov/u 
at  that  period.    The  Michael  Angelo  shows 
the  green  ground  of  terre-verte  for  the  flesh 
iu  several  places,  the  marks  also  of  its  being 
traced  from  a  cartoon  are  distinctly  visible. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  scraped 
down  a  Venetian  picture  till  he  came  to  the 
ground,  to  find  out  the  method  used,  but  here 
we  can  see  the  great^painter's  method  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  stage  on  the  same  canvas, 
and  a  careful  study  of  this  picture  will  convince 
the  student  of  the  painter's  strict  adherence  to 
a  system  of  painting  most  clearly  leading 
to  a  safe  result.    Is  it  from  ignorance  that 
this  -method  of    painting  flesh  on  a  green 
ground  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  used  in  the 
present  day  ?    It  is  sad  to  see  the  cracks  in  the 
"  Portrait  of  Vittoria  Coloniia,"  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  No.  149,  the  divine  Vittoria,  a.s 
Michael  Angelo  called  her.   He  yhc.uld  have 
painted  her  himself,  and  given  her  that  other 
attribute  of  the  divine,  immortality.  How- 
ever, this  portrait  is   now  evidently  taken 
great  care  of,  and  placed  under  glass,  so  the 
injuries  may  very  probably  go  no  further.  It 
is  as  well  to  say  that  they  are  made  much 
more  apparent  by  bad  repairing,  which  might 
be  renaoved.    No.   127,  "View  of  a  Dairy 
Farm,"  by  Patd  Potter,  is  an  exquisite  land- 
scape, painted  with  that  feeling  for  sunlight 
common   to    many    Dutch    painters.  The 
minute  details  of  the  grass  plat  are  very  sweet 
and  true  to  nature.    No.  126  and  No.  134, 
"  The  Portraits  of  Rubens  and  His  Wife,"  by 
Rubens  himself,  are  lent  by  the  Queen,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition.    They  are  quite  a 
lesson  in  portrait  painting,  from  the  ease  and 
fi-eshness  with  which  they  are  executed.  The 
portrait  of  Rubens'  wife  has  originally  been 
painted  on  a  smaller  canvas,  and   has  been 
added  to  later,  perhaps  to  make  it  the  same 
size  with  her  husband's,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
pendant  to  it  in  t'ne  Royal  collection.  The 
Join  at  thy  1  '-ver  end  of   the  canvas  comes 
through  th'j  middle  of  the  hand,  but  it  is  so 
beautifully  managed  tliat  it  is  only  perceptible 
after  the  closest  inspection.    This  portrait  has 
been  painted  with  greater  delicacy  of  feeling 
than  is  usual  with  Rubens,  for  much  as  we 
may  admire  his  colouring,  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  coarse  paiiit  jr.    No.  147,  "  The  Portrait  of 
Edward  VI.."  said  to  h?.  by  Holbein,  is  not  an 
original  I'iiturc.    Comi>M-e  it  witli  the  two 
Holbeins  from  Windsor  Ciistle,  and  that  it  is  , 
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not  by  the  same  hand  is  distinctly  visible. 
We  much  doubt  if  "  Sir  Thomas  More  be  a 
Holbein,  and  not  rather  by  another  master  ot 
the  same  period.  If  it  is  by  Holbem  it  has 
been  much  worked  upon.  ^ o.  1 11,  "Portrait 
of  John,  Elector  of  Saxony,"  called  a  Holbem, 
Tv-e  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  a  Mabuse, 
and  a  very  good  one  it  is.  Mr  Holford  s 
other  Holbein  in  the  first  room,  "  The  Portrait 
of  Lord  de  la  Warr,"  is  more  probably  a  GwiUim 
Stretes.  As  all  good  jokes  are  given  to  Joe  Mil- 
ler so  all  good  pictures  of  this  time  are  ascribed 
to  Holbein.  Critics  forget  that  there  were  seve- 
ral men,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  great  as  Hol- 
bein, living  and  painting  during  this  period. 

No.  148,  a  landscape  by  Bellmi,  is  a  Yery 
beautiful  work— peculiarly  minute  and  real- 
istic It  is  impossible  m  so  limited  a 
space  to  notice  all  the  fine  pictures  m  this 
collection,  much  less  those  by  Leslie  and 
Stanfield.  These  latter  we  may  return  to  at 
some  future  time;  but  we  cannot  close  with- 
out calling  attention  to  the  wonderful 
"Altieri  Claude,"  No.  142.  The  history  of 
this  one  picture  alone  would  require  an  article 
to  itself.  In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that 
the  love  of  the  Old  Masters  grows  with  the 
study  of  them,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  tins 
short  notice  may  induce  many  to  go  and 
examine  them  for  themselves. 


SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

THIS  society  held  their  first  meethig  on  Thurs- 
day, the  annual  general  meetiog  bemg  fol- 
lowed by  a  lecture  entitled,  "Blessing  the  Corn- 
fields ;  or,  Landscape  Art  in  Poetry." 

Mr  Bayliss,  the  lecturer,  observed  that  the 
theme  of  Art  was  at  first  action,  then  beauty,  then 
passion  ;  each  school  not  copying  its  predecessor 
but  adding  a  new  domain  to  the  empire  oi  art. 
But  these  schools,  absorbed  each  in  the  realisation 
ot  its  chosen  phase  of  human  life,  missed  alto- 
gether any  adequate  conception  of  that  other  lite  ; 
the  life  of  nature,  where  only  we  find  beauty  with- 
out sensuality,  and  passion  without  suttermg  or 
sin  This  life  of  nature  has  now  become  the 
theme  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  who  have 
learned  that  it  is  glorious  for  its  own  sake,  and 
who  see  in  landscape  art  the  shadow  of  the  lost 
paradise,  and  the  promise  of  the  paradise  to 

come.  ,         .  .  , 

After  some  discussion  on  the  various  points 
raised  in  the  lecture,  and  especially  on  the  subject 
of  idealism  in  landscape  art,  the  proceedings 
closed. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso. 
elation  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  Presi- 
dent Mr.  L.  W.  Eidge,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  H 
J  Wright  W.  T.  HoUams,  and  A.  H.  McMurdo 
were  elected  members.  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews, 
Hon  Sec.  referred  to  the  career  and  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Wylson,  "The  Father  of  the 
Association,"  of  whom  a  long  obituary  notice 
appeared  in  last  week's  BriLDiNG  News.  _ 

Mr.  Chaeies  Baily,  of  the  City  Architect  s 
Office,  Guildhall,  then  read  a  paper  entitled 

NOTES   ON    SOME    OE  THE  TIMBBE  BUILDINGS  IN 
ENGLAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

As  a  general  rale,  when  our  ancestors  were 
about  to  build,  they  adapted  to  their  use  the 
the  materials  which  were  readiest  at  hand.    V\  e 
are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  so  many  of  the 
old  buildin"S  constructed  for  the  most  part  of 
wood  ;  for  in  the  Middle  Ages,  large  districts  of 
England  were  covered  with  vast  forests  of  timber, 
chiefly  of  oak.    It  is  possible  that  the  oldest 
wooden  work  that  we  have  now  remaining  m 
England  is  a  p  irt  of  the  church  at  Greensted 
near  Ongar,  in  Essex.    These  remains  consist  of 
the  upright  sides  of  the  nave,  and  are  formed  ot  the 
slabs  of  oak  trees,  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  narrow  edges  being  chopped  down  to  bring 
the  slabs  pretty  close  one  to  another,  and  which 
are  tongued  together  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
The  slabs  at  the  ends  are  brought  to  a  unitorn 
thickness  by  catting  off,  in  wedge  fashion,  a  por- 
tion of  the  rounded  sides,  and  are  inserted  into 
tunber  sills  and  plates,  and  secured  with  wooden 
pins.    The  convex  sides  of  the  slabs  are  placed 
outwards. 

Previously  to  the  year  1849,  very  much  more 


of  the  original  building  existed,  but  at  that  time 
the  church  underwent  that  terrible  ordeal  ot 
alteration,  destruction,  and  smartening  up,  known 
as  church  restoration  ;  and  when  these  works 
were  completed,  the  only  original  parts  which 
were  left  were  these  oak  slabs.    Internally  the 
old  building  was  lined  with  a  thick  coat  ot 
plastering,  and  this  was  laid  directly  on  the  slabs, 
a  key  being  formed  by  cutting  or  jagging  with  an 
adze  the  internal  surf  aces  of  the  s;ime.  This  mode 
of  formmg  a  key  appears  to  prove  that  the  plaster- 
work  was  original,  for  had  the  timbers  been  m  an 
old  and  dry  state  when  the  semi-shavings  were 
cut  the   same  would  probably  have  split  oft 
altogether  instead  of  curling  outwards,  as  was 
requisite  to  hold  the  plaster.    This  building  was 
undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  the  tradition 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  states  that  it  once 
enclosed  the  remains  of  Edmund,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  is  in  the  main  probably  true.    The  thick- 
ness of  the  slabs  appears  to  be  about  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tree ;  the  square  timber  trom 
the  centre  very  probably  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  and  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
in<^    which  was  29ft.  9in.  long,  by  14ft.  wide. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  provision 
made  to  admit  daylight— another  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  the  building  was  a  case  to  enclose  the 
remains  of  the  martyred  king— and  when  any 
light  was  required,  it  was  very  lUiely  obtained  by 

torches.  „     .         e        j  , 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  roofs,  we  do  not 
possess  much  by  way  of  timber  buildings  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  where  such  are  found,  they  are  but  fragments. 
There  is  a  curious  arcade  on  small  columns, 
forming  an  open  gallery  front  to  an  upper  story 
in  the  chancel  of  Compton,  in  Surrey.  It  is  of 
late  Norman  date,  say  about  the  year  1140  or 
1150  This  gallery  was  most  likely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Kood  Loft,  or  for  the  display  of  re- 
lics, or  it  may  have  been  the  spot  which  the 
priest  occupied  when  blessing  the  faithful. 

On  the  side  of  the  Church  of  Hartley  Wintry, 
in  Hampshire,  is  a  doorway  with  highly  pointed 
arch,  in  the  hollow  mouldings  of  which  the  four- 
leaved  flower  known  as  the  dog's  tooth,  is  cut, 
the  whole  being  in  wood.  Moor  Hall.^at  Hare- 
field  near  Uxbridge,  was  a  "  camera  ot  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  building  of  timber— a  single  room  for  the 
use  of  the  officer  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
estate,  and  his  servants.  It  is,  doubtless,  the 
work  of  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  has 
a  fine  roof  of  open  timbering  of  three  bays  ;  one 
of  the  principals  has  a  very  elaborately  moulded 
arch  beneath  a  cambered  collar  beam  ;  in  the 
arch  is  cut  the  dog's  tooth  flower,  and  over  the 
collar  is  a  king-post  supporting  a  minor  collar 
and  leon  beam. 

Eoofs  of  timber  buildings  are  more  often  con- 
structed with  than  without  tie  beams.  The  root 
of  Moor  Hall  spread  somewhat  for  want  ot  one, 
bat  this  was  obviated  by  inserting  a  beam  at  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  from  plate  to  plate,  and 
which  beam  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  arched  root 
itself  Near,  but  not  adjoining  to  this  wooden 
room  is  a  storehouse,  also  of  13th  century  work 
but  built  with  rubble  walls,  having  several  lancet 
windows  in  the  sides,  and  a  triplet  at  one  end. 
The  interior  is  plastered,  which  is  jointed  with 
red  lines  to  imitate  masonry  ;  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  lines  are  roses  The  wooden 
room  is  45ft.  long  X  29ft.  wide.  The  Store 
or  Granary  is  35ft.  long  X  18ft.  oin.  wide, 
and  had  originally  two  stories  ;  the  upper  was 
approached  by  a  wooden  staircase,  as  may  still  be 

Of   timber  buildings    erected  in  the  14th 
century,  we    have    many  still    left,    ^nd  20 
years  ago    bad  many    more      The  tasteless 
cruel  nnnecessary  and  shameful  destruction  of 
such    interesting  and    curious    examples  as 
the  Eefectory  of  the  Monks  at  Great  Malvern 
the  Guesten  Hall,  and  the  Old  Deanery  at 
Worcester,  and  the  very  carious  wooden  cloisters 
near  to  S.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  cannot 
be  alluded  to  without  expressing  feelings  of 
[contempt    and    indignation.    These  buiWrngs 
'  were  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  at  this  period  many  porches  of  oak 
timber  were  attached  to  churches  in  many  parts 
of  England.    Those  at  Eadwinter,  Hempstead, 
and  Alkham,  in  the  county  of  Essex  may  be 
referred  to  as  fine  and  varied  types,  but  perhaps 
the  grandest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  per- 
fect, although  not  less  than  five  centuries  old,  19 
atBoxford,  in  Suffolk.    This  porch  has  a  finely 


moulded  entrance  to  its  front,  and  a  rich  barge 
board  above  ;   each  side  has  two  bays  of  open 
tracery,  with  highly  pointed  arched  heads,  each 
two  lights  wide.    The  inside  is  grained  in  two 
bays,  with  moulded  ribs  springing  from  triple 
columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases  attached 
to  the  sides.    This  porch  is  certainly  more  than 
a  century  older  than  the  church  to  which  it 
forms  an  approach.     Judging    from  the  few 
which  have  lasted  to  the  present  time,  it  would 
seem  that  timber  was  not  a  favourite  material  in 
the  14th  century  for  building  churches.  There 
is  one,  however,  at  Besford,  in  Worcestershire, 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
another  at  Marton,  in  Cheshire,  of  a  later  date. 
In  both  these  examples  the  sides  are  formed  of 
timber  framings,  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with 
plaster  and  loam,  much  after  the  same  fashion 
as  was  adopted  in  house  building,  and  which 
will  be  particularly    described   hereafter.  It 
ought  to  be  here  mentioned  that  the  door-beads 
inlboth  of  these  churches  are  of  the  ogee  form 
of  arch,  a  very  favourite  shape  for  door-heads  in 
Worcestershire,  Cheshire,  and  Warwickshire. 

In  the  county  of  Essex  are  a  number  of  very 
curious  belfries,  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  and  attached  to  churches.  Those  at 
Blackmore,Margaretting,and  atStoekare  erected 
of  timber  from  the  ground,  having  but  a  slight 
foundation  of  rubble  below  the  oak  sills.  The 
noble  balks  of  timber  forming  the  main  upright 
supporting  posts  are  of  astonishing  size  ;  at 
Blackmore,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  exam- 
ple, each  of  the  four  principal  posts  contains  not 
less  than  twoand  a  half  loads  of  squared  oak  timber, 
and  all  the  other  timbers  are  in  proportion. 
This  belfry,  which  is  three  stories  high,  measures 
30ft.  square  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  belfries  at  Sheufield,  Chipping  Ongar, 
Mountnessing,  and  Willingate  Spain,  are  framed 
of  timber  and  rise  from  the  ground,  but  stand 
within  the  walls  of  the  churches  ;  that  at  Bowers 
Gifi'ord  Church  rests  on  the  walls  of  the  stone 
tower.  A  very  good  example  of  the  same  sort 
of  belfry  is  to  be  seen  at  Cowden,  in  Kent.  It  is 
a  fine  and  bold  piece  of  timber  construction. 

Standing  just  within  the  walls  at  the  western 
end  of  the  nave  are  six  upright  posts,  three  on 
either  side,  each  containing  the  best  part  of  a 
large  oak  tree;  those  at  the  angles,  at  their 
lower  ends,  measure  18in.  X  loin,  in  their 
sections,  and  enlarge  at  the  tops  to  21m.  wide  ; 
these  angleposts  are  now  about  14  ft.  long. 

These  posts  once  rested  on  a  timber  plate  or 
sill  which,  having  decayed,  has  been  removed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  timber  have  been  underpinned 
with  brickwork.  The  two  intermediate  posts  are 
even  larger,  and  measure  21ft.  wide  x  17m.  at  the 
top  All  the  posts  are  somewhat  cambered  over 
at  the  upper  ends,  the  natural  bend  of  the  trees 
being  taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose.  The 
two  centre  posts  are  longer  than  those  at  the 
ancles,  the  upper  ends  terminating  at  a  higher 
level  by  about  5ft.  These  six  wooden  pillars 
carry  three  framed  principals,  dividing  the  en- 
closed square  space  into  two  bays.  The  centre 
principal  is  merely  a  massive  tie  beam  or  girder, 
17in  X  14in.,  laid  flatwise  over  the  posts, 
with  curved  arched  braces  2ft.  wide  and  8in 
thick,  framed  in  underneath. 

The  principals  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  en- 
closure are  ot  a  more  complicated  characted  than 
that  in  the  centre,  the  tie  beams  resting  on  the 
posts  at  a  lower  level,  and  supporting  additional 
pieces  of  framing  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
heio-ht  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  in  the 
desbm  is  evidently  to  obtain  a  bearing  for  other 
arched  ribs,  which  are  set  at  right  angles  with 
those  in  the  centre  principals,  giving  to  the  pre- 
sent ringing  chamber  somewhat  the  effect  ot 
beinc'  groined,  with  the  exception  that  these  ribs 
spring  from  the  centres  of  the  sides  of  the  square 
instead  of  from  the  angles. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  I860,  when  1 
sketched  this  belfrey.  I  was  then  most  anxious  to 
inspect  the  construction  of  the  spire  which  is 
carried  on  the  substructure  just  described,  and 
with  that  intention  I  ascended  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  bell-chamber.  With  some  difticulty  1 
lifted  the  heavy  trap-door,  when  in  an  instant  to 
my  horror,  I  discovered  that  I  had  upset  a 
hornet's  nest  which  for  some  months  had  hung 
near  the  warm  window  in  the  western  gable  ot 
the  church.  It  needs  but  few  words  to  describe 
how  soon  the  trap-door  fell,  and  how  fast  I  came 
down  the  ladder,  and  into  the  churchyard;  when 
fortunatelv,  not  one  of  the  venomous  insects  tound 
its  way   through  the  defective  floor  into  the 
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chamber  below — but  the  survey  of  the  spire  hadt 
of  coursH  at  that  time  to  be  abandoned.  But  I  had 
left  my  book  in  the  ringing-loft,  and  moreover  1 
had  not  finished  my  sketch.  After  some  con- 
sideration, 1  again  very  quietly  returned.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  warning  huzz  overhead,  but  as 
rapidly  as  possible  I  scratched  in  the  completing 
lines  of  the  subject,  and  the  drawing  now  exhibited 
to  you  is  the  result. 

Thore  is  .so  little  ornament  about  this  belfry 
that  it  is  difficult  to  state  its  exact  age  ;  it  is  most 
certainly  of  much  later  date  than  the  church  itself, 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  was  built  about  Anno 
Domini  1340  to  1350,  aud  the  structure  of  the 
belfry  may  be  a  century  later.  Of  timber  build- 
ings erected  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
and  after  that  time,  we  have  a  great  number  still 
remaining,  and  in  something  like  a  perfect  con- 
dition. 1  shall' however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
confine  myself  to  those  of  the  domestic  class. 

lu  the  southern  districts  of  England  the  old 
English  manor-houses,  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
generally,  as  well  as  those  of  the  better  class  of 
the  yeomanry,  were  very  simple  in  the  plan,  and 
very  often  exhibited  a  singular  uniformity  of 
design.  In  the  centre  was  the  hhll,  at  the  end 
of  one  side  of  which  was  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  house,  a  portion  of  the  hall  being  cut  off 
by  a  screen  to  form  a  passage  through  the  house 
from  the  front  entrance  to  that  at  the  back,  which 
was  directly  opposite. 

On  the  side  of  this  passage  (known  by  the  name 
of  "the  entrye,"  and  sometimes  called  the 
"  screens  ")  and  opposite  to  the  screen,  were  gene- 
i-ally  three  doorways,  as  at  Crowhurst  Place,  in 
Surrey,  the  seat  of  the  Gaynesfords  ;  sometimes, 
however,  there  were  but  two,  as  is  the  case  at  Great 
Tangley,  in  the  parish  of  Wonersh,  in  Surrey.  In 
;)oth  these  examples  the  first  of  these  doors  opens 
into  a  parlour  ;  at  Crowhurst  the  second  leads  to  a 
staircase,  and  the  third  to  the  butteries,  kitchen, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  domestic  offices. 

In  the  screen  were  two  openings,  without 
doors,  through  which  the  hall  was  entered  ; 
beyond  the  upper  or  dais  end  of  the  hall  were  one 
01-  several  rooms  of  a  more  private  character  than 
either  the  parlour  or  hall :  the  sleeping-rooms 
were  generally  in  the  upper  stories.  Externally 
there  was  usually  a  recess  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  formed  by  one  side  of  the  hall,  as  we  find 
was  the  case  in  the  house  of  Great  Tangley,  as 
originally  built.  At  either  end  of  this  central 
recess  was  a  gabled  projection,  the  one  forming  a 
porch  over  the  entrance,  the  other  a  bay  window 
to  the  hall.  Beyond  these  were  two  larger  gabled 
ends,  one  enclosing  the  parlour  and  offices,  the 
other  the  more  private  rooms  before  noticed. 

The  plans  of  houses  of  course  somewhat  varied 
according  to  circumstance  or  size  and  importance  ; 
but  the  arrangement  here  described  was  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  a  very  general  type. 
Ockwells,  sometimes  called  Ockholt,  in  Berk- 
shire, is  after  this  fashion  ;  and  Crowhurst 
Place  and  Great  Tangley  are  also  very  good 
examples. 

Sometimes  the  size  of  a  house  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  several  apartments,  which 
surrounded  a  courtyard  in  the  rear  of  the  front 
buildings  ;  in  such  cases  the  hall  was  often  ap- 
proached from  the  quadrangle,  and  formed  one 
of  its  sides.     This   occurs  at  "The  Mote, 


Wogham  {Offham),  mason,  on  the  other  part ;" 
that  is  to  say,  "that  the  aforesaid  Jolinsliall  make, 
on  the  said  Geoffrey's  manor  of  llarames,  four 
walls  of  stone  and  chalk  for  a  hall,  of  the  which 
the  two  side  walls  shall  ^be  COft.  long  on  the  in- 
side, and  21.ft.  high  from  the  ground,  and  the 
two  ends  shall  be  gables  of  such  a  length  that 
the  hall  within  the  walls  shall  be  30ft.  in  width, 
and  of  such  height  as  the  roof  of  the  hall  will 
permit.  And  the  said  John  shall  make  in  the 
gable  towards  the  west,  which  shall  be  at  the 
dais  of  the  said  hall,  a  fire-place  which  shall  be 
6ft.  in  width  within  the  jambs,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  said  hall  towards  the  south,  another  fire- 
place of  9ft.  in  width,  and  the  shafts  of  the  two 
chii)meys  shall  be  carried  3ft.  above  the  roof  of 
the  hall.  And  the  said  John  shall  make  in  the 
side  of  the  said  hall  towards  the  north,  three  win- 
dows, with  transoms,  each  6ft.  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  a  height  as  the  walls  will  permit  ;  and 
on  the  side  towards  the  south  there  shall  be  the 
door  of  the  hall,  of  convenient  width  and  height, 
and  two  windows  agreeing  with  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  ;  and  in  the  gable  towards  the  east 
there  shall  be  three  doors,  one  for  the  pantry, 
another  for  the  buttery,  and  the  third  for  a  passage 
to  the  kitchen." 

This  part  of  the  contract  has  been  here  quoted 
to  show  that  the  arrangement  here  described 
exactly  agrees  with  that  given  above,  and  proves 
what  a  very  general  plan  it  was. 

The  contract  obliges  the  said  John  to  "  dig, 
draw,  and  out  all  the  stone  that  shall  be  required 
for  the  aforesaid  walls,  doors,  windows,  and  fire- 
places in  all  the  places  where  the  said  Sir  Geoft'rey 
sees  it  to  be  to  his  advantage,  except  the  stone 
which  shall  be  for  the  hearths  and  the  backs  of 
the  said  fire-places  against  the  fire.  And  the 
said  John  shall  dig  the  sand  for  all  the  aforesaid 
works,  and  shall  find  lime  at  his  charge,  as  well 
as  for  the  said  works  as  for  covering  all  the  hall 
and  the  pent-house.  And  the  said  Sir  Geoffrey 
shall  have  carried  all  the  said  stone,  lime,  and 
sand  on  to  the  place  where  the  hail  shall  be 
made  ;  and  he  shall  give  to  the  said  John  for  his 
work,  and  all  other  expenses  aforesaid,  thirty- 
five  marks  and  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  shall  pay 
him  from  month  to  month  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  contract  is  only 
for  the  mason's  work,  nothing  being  said  about 
the  roof  and  the  other  carpenter's  work,  nor  the 
works  of  the  other  tradesmen. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  are  the 
exceptions  to^the  rule  ;  at  Westminster  the  chief 
entrance  is  in  the  north  end  of  the  building  ;  and  at 
Guildhall  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side;  in 
each  case  through  a  finely-designed  porch ;  but 
both  these  eases  must  be  considered  in  a  different 
light  from  the  hall  of  a  manor-house,  as  these 
two  halls  were  attached  to  adjoining  buildings 
only  by  mere  passages,  and  were  nearly  insulated 
on  all  sides. 


THE  MONASTIC  ORDKIi  OF  BRIDGE- 
BUILDERS. 
II.  C.  B.  VIGNOLLES,  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Givi 
Engineers,  in  his  inaugural  addi-ess,  referred 
briclly  to  the  order  of  Monastic  Bridge  Builders. 
This  celebrated  order  wns  founded  about  tho 
close  of  the  Sth  century.  Their  reputed  founder 
was  St.  Benezet,  who,  from  tho  humble  calling 
of  shepherd,  became  the  builder  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon,  about  a.d.  1180. 
The  recognised  title  of  a  Monk-Engineer  of 
this  order  was,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  Pontipex  {(Jonstrnctcur  dc 
Fonts)  bridge  builder.  Hence,  we  infer 
Engineer  in  Chief  "  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
title,  "  Pontifex  lUawimus,"  although  before  the 
Christian  era  such  designation  was  attributed  to 
the  chief  high  priest  of  a  heathen  temple,  and  is 
now  deemed,  as  it  neverthless  was  in  that  same 
twelfth  century,  solely  applicable  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome. 

This  Monkish  order  of  bridge  builders,  which 
may  be  characterised  as  the  first  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
for  several  hundred  years ;  it  is  not  certain 
whether  they  were  quite  separate  from  others, 
their  purely  ecclesiastical  brethren,  but  they  were 
a  mendicant  order,  solely,  however,  for  raising 
funds  for  bridges.  History  records  few  of  the 
names  of  these  pious  Engineers,  but  the  last  was 
the  monk  Bomain,  who,  after  long  previous  good 
service  under  Colbert,  became  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  of  the  Engmeers  of  the  Corps  de 
Fonts  et  Chaussees  of  France,  when  that  institu- 
tion was,  after  many  vicissitudes,  finally  consti- 
tuted in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 


(%  be  continued.) 
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at  Ightham,  and  at  Penshurst  Place,  both  in!,  •  ^'^'l^e's  Academy  took  place  on  the  27th  ult., 
Kent.  j  t'l^  8  name-day.    The  first  prize  in 

•D,,,.  _T,„,.„„^   4-1,  1   1      11  1.    I  painting  was  taken  by  the  Eoman  artist  Guerrino 

lt:}llrZT^:'}:j:i'J^^^^  the  se^nd  by  Angelo  Carosi^ 


arrangement  of  the  great  hall,  with  the  screens 
at  its  lower  end,  the  entrances  to  the  offices 
behind  it,  and  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  appears  to  be  all  but  universal,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  found  alike  in  the  palaces  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nobles,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  We  see  it  at  Eltham  and  at 
Hampton  Court,  at  Mayfield,  at  Croydon  and 
Lambeth,  at  Penshurst,  and  at  most  of  the  halls 
of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Staple 
Inn,  London  ;  and,  indeed,  at  many  other  places 
toa  numerous  to  notice  in  this  paper. 

In  the  "  Archaeological  Journal "  (vol.  xxiv.  p. 
57)  is  given  a  translation  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burttj 
Assistant-keeper  of  the  Public  Eecords,  of  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  document  from  the 
muniments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. It  ia  a  contract  for  building  a  hall  at 
Hammes,  or  Hamsey,  Sussex,  and  is  dated  the 
6th  day  of  March,  14  Edward  II.  (a.d.  1321). 
This  contract  is  between  "  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Say| 
knight,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Eengwyne,  of 


,  of 

Carbognano,  and  Cesare  Caroselli,  of  Genazzano. 
The  first  prize  in  architecture  was  conferred  on 
a  son  of  Tenerani,  the  sculptor  (lately  deceased), 
who  as  president  of  the  association  would  have 
had  the  happiness  he  bad  much  desired  of 
bestowing  it  with  his  own  hand  had  he  been 
spared  a  few  weeks  longer.  Monsignor  Ciccolini 
pronounced  an  oration  celebrating  the  benefits 
Pius  IX.  has  conferred  on  the  arts.  Betti,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  association  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Minardi  (confined  to  the  house  by  ill- 
health)  spoke  in  moving  terms  of  the  losses  the 
Academy  has  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  in  the  painter  Fracassini,  the  architect 
Poletti,  and  the  sculptor  Tenerani,  as  well  as  in 
the  veteran  German  artist  Overbeck.  Tenerani 
will  be  succeededin  the  presidency  of  the  Academy 
by  Coghetti,  whose  rich  and  vigorous  frescoes  at 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  other  churches, 
are  familiar  to  all  who  know  Eome ;  and  as 
curator  of  galleries  and  museums  by  Giaccometti, 
known  chiefly  by  his  great  work,  the  viaduct  of 
I'Arriccia. 


THE  NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE    members     of    this    society  held,  on 
Tuesday  last,  their  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing, the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  in  the 
chair.    The  ordinary  report,  which  contained  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  society  for  the 
past  year,  and  which  drew  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  President's 
address,  was  read  by  the  Secretai-y  and  confirmed. 
The  financial  position  was  stated  to  be  good, 
there  being  a  balance  in  hand  of  £9  9s.  lid.  The 
arrears  of  subscriptions  were  stated  to  amount  to 
£2G  7s.    The  annual  address  was  then  delivei-ed 
by  the  president.    He  concluded  a  general  review 
of  the  architectural  events  of  the  past  year  by  a 
few  remarks  on  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
society,  its  present  position,  and  its  prospects  as 
to  the  future.    What  they  were  going  to  do 
would  greatly  depend  upon  themselves,  but  more 
especially  upon  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  and  the  junior  members.    The  first 
thing  which  they  ought  to  do  was  to  secure  a 
diploma,  and  all  other  things  would  follow  in  its 
train.  He  had  long  held  this  view,  but  had  never 
until  now  realised  how  soon  this  might  be  accom- 
plished.   They  must  put  themselves  under  the 
Government  of  their  country,  at  least  to  this 
extent,  and  they  would  be  the  better  qualified, 
educationally,  morally,  and  socially,  to  execute 
the  duties  of  their  position.    A  brass  plate  with 
engraven  name  should  not  constitute  an  architect; 
he  should  be  a  man  of  education,  a  man  of  science, 
imbued  with  art-feeling,  high  principled,  strictly 
honourable,  beyond  suspicion.    He  stands  in  his 
position  towards  his  country  responsible  for  the 
life  and  limb  of  those  under  his  direction,  as  well 
as  for  those  for  whom  he  constructs,  yet  his  coun- 
try makes  no  provision  for  his  education  or  for 
the  assurance  that  he  is  competent  to  undertake 
these  high  respon.sibilities.    Mr.  Oliver  added — 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  even  the 
disadvantages  that  attend  the  establishment  of  an 
architectural  diploma,  but  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
both  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  may  J^be 
readily  overcome  or  even  turned,  as  in  the  instances 
rsferred  to,  to  the  well-being  of  the  profession. 
He  next  sketched  a  plan  on  which  the  diploma 
might  be  granted  to  existing  architects  and  pro- 
cured by  future  applicants,  the  system  being,  in 
the  main,  that  adopted  some  years  ago,  in  refer- 
ence both  to  the  legal  and  the  medical  professions. 
He  pointed  out,  in  some  detail,  what  ought  to 
constitnte  the  educational  qualifications  for  candi- 
dates going  up  for  examination,  and, lastly, alluded 
to  the  proposed  architectural  library,  sketching 
class,  and  visiting  class. 


There  are  2814  lighthouses  in  the  world.  The 
coasts  of  Europe  have  1885  :  America,  774 ;  and  Asia 
and  Oceanica  has  1G5. 
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THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  ENGINEERING* 

THE  Decree  of  the  1st  February,  1716, 
marked  the  date  of  the  actual  establish- 
ment and  definite  organization  of  the  Corps  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees.  A  hierarchy  of  Engineers 
■was  then  created,  which,  though  the  duties  first 
attributed  to  them  have  since  been  vastly  exten- 
ded, still  exists  iu  its  leading  features,  on  a 
system  perfectly  adapted  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
keeping  everything  in  the  shape  of  what  we  call 
ii  the  present  day  "  Public  Works,"  strictly 
Dound  under  Government  control. 

As  now  constituted,  [this  Corps  des  Ponts 
et  Clansees  forms  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  Government  department  in  France,  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commei-ce 
and  Public  Works."  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
sketch,  such  as  I  am  attempting,  to  give  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  the  importance  and  many 
ramifications  of  this  ministry,  which  includes 
the  direction,  inspection,  and  in  many  cases  the 
carrying  out  of  what,  in  this  country,  are  assigned 
to  various  and  generally  independent  bodies,  or 
are  not  looked  after  at  all,  at  least  systematically. 
The  Agricultural  Branch  is  charged  with  the 
details  and  statistics  relating  to  cultivation, 
produce  of  crops,  drainage,  irrigation,  &c.,  with 
the  supervision  of  the  numerous  farm  and 
veterinary  schools,  the  chambers  of  agriculture, 
and  various  other  similar  establishments ;  with 
the  inspection  of  the  river  fisheries,  with  the 
regulation  of  the  sea  bathing  places,  and  the 
mineral  water  springs,  and  with  sanitary  affairs 
general  and  special. 

The  Commercial  Branch  attends  to  assure  com- 
panies and  tontines,  to  internal  and  external  com- 
merce, the  valuation  of  custom-house  entries,  to 
the  regulation  and  management  of  every  mercan- 
tile port  on  coast  and  river,  and  from  the  grand 
emporiums  of  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  to  small 
fishing  villages  ;  it  guards  the  various  museums 
of  and  all  that  relates  to  arts,  trade,  or  manufac- 
tures generally  through  associations  and  schools  ; 
to  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  to  the 
tobacco  and  gunpowder  manufactories,  and  the 
protection  of  children  in  factories,  to  the  control 
of  all  exchange  agents  and  brokers,  and  of  the 
various  chambers  of  commerce  established  in 
every  department  and  in  the  principal  towns. 
The  Engineering  Branch  inspects  and  controls 
every  railway,  canal,  and  navigable  river,  whether 
completed  and  in  operation  or  only  in  progress. 
It  brings  eveiy  mill  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, worked  either  by  water  or  by  steam,  under 
its  direction  ;  mines,  sunk  or  open,  beds  of 
of  minerals,    quarries,    and    collieries,  come 
under    its    regulations,    and,  of    course,  all 
steam  engines  stationary  or  locomotive.  Also 
all  establishments  for  electric  telegraphs,  water 
or  sewerage,  and  the  streets  and  improvements 
of  towns.     A  special  office  is  devoted  to  the 
management  of  all  the  lighthouses,  channels,  and 
buoys  on    the  coasts,  estuaries,  and  harbours. 
The  construction  and  repair  of  highways  and 
carriageable  roads  of  every  class  come  under  its 
control.    The  supervision  of  the  various  scholas- 
tic establishments  connected  with  Engineering. 
The  special  school|of  the  Ponts  et  Chausees  itself, 
established  soon  after  the  corps  was  organized  ; 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  and  the  Engineering  course  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique.     Within  the  category  of 
its  duties  come  the  Topographical  and  Geological 
Surveys  of  the  Empire,  and  the  whole  extensive 
system  of  levels  and  contouring,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  maps  and  profiles  ;  further,  it  estab- 
lishes the  minute  regulations  for  the  preparations 
on  fixed  scales,  of  every  plan  and  section  inten- 
ded for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  concession, 
and  for  every  stage  of  the  works  subsequently 
executed.    Finally,  it  has  to  report  upon  every 
concession  demanded  for  any  object  previous  to 
presentation,  through  the  Minister  of  State,  to 
the  Crown,  for  ratification  or  otherwise. 

Thus  this  •'  Ministry,"  combines  in  itself,  and 
becomes,  theoretically,  responsible  for  many  of 
the  duties  performed  in  this  country  by  the 
"  Standing  Order,"  and  other  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  some  department  or 
other  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Custom  House, 


*  Extracted  from  tlie  inaugural  address  of  Mr,  Ciiakles 
Blackkr  Vignollks,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
iingineers. 


the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  the  Hydrographical 
Branch  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Trinity  Board,  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
other  public  Boards,  and  commissioners,  by  the 
county,  city,  and  borough  surveyors,  by  the  way 
wardens,  and  by  innumerable  local  officers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  besides  many 
other  duties  and  functions  which  in  this  country 
we  have  had  no  thought  of  creating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  control,  bnt  which  are  vested  in  this 
ministry  by  their  perfect  system  of  centralisation. 

To  keep  this  enormous  machine  in  good  working 
order,  the"  subdivision  of  labour  and  responsibility 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent,  which  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  organising  faculties  of 
the  French.  There  are  in  Paris  about  thirty- 
two  Bureaux,  each  with  its  stafl:  of  chief ,  deputy, 
and  clerks,  of  Avhich  fully  one  half  have  their  at- 
tention devoted  exclusively  to  public  works.  So  of 
the  almost  as  many  permanentcomniissions  sitting 
in  Paris,  each  with  at  least  a  dozen  members, 
besides  councils  and  chambers  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  for  each  of  the  eighty-nine  departments 
of  France  and  all  the  principal  cities.  Further, 
there  is  a  staff  of  engineers  for  each  department 
and  every  great  town  in  the  empire,  and  for  every 
railway,  canal,  and  other  establishment  in  working, 
besides  engineers  detached  on  leave  to  assist  and 
profit  by  experience  to  be  gained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  or  a  private  undertaking,  and 
not  a  few  are  similarly  allowed  to  look  after 
public  works  of  various  kinds  in  foreign  countries. 

For  the  Public  Works,  the  corps  has  877  engi- 
neers in  eight  classes,  of  which  1S4  belong  to  the 
division  of  mines,  and  43-13  conductors,  in  five 
classes,  of  which  149  are  mining  guards.    In  addi- 
tion, there  are  27~>  harbour  masters  and  other 
port  officers.    In  the  whole,  5495  employe?,  at 
the  present  time  nominally  available,  and  \oO 
I  ofiicers  are  invalided  with  retiring  allowances, 
there  being  nearly  200  widows  of  deceased  officers 
in  receipt  of  pensions.     The  Ecole  des  Pouts  et 
Chaussees  has  fifteen  professors,  mostly  from  the 
corps,  eight  teachers,  and  thirty  otherpersons  on  the 
staff  for  regulation  purposes  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, there  are  only  55  pupils  at  the  school.  The 
Ecole  des  Mines  has  16  professors  (mostly  eu' 
gineers),  8  teachers,  and  a  large  staff  ^besides 
There  are  only  9  pupils.     The  two  working 
mining  schools  at  St.  Etienne,  and  at  St.  Alais 
have  13  professors  and  teachers.    We  have  often 
heard  of  the  admirable  modern  management  of 
the  streets  of  Paris.    To  effect  this,  there  are 
specially  appointed  16  engineers  of  all  classes, 
and  152  conductors,  who  have  charge  of  the 
public  streets,  roads,  foot  pavements,  promenades, 
plantations,  water  supplies,  and  sewerage,  all 
appointed  by  the  minister,  but  paid  for  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris.    I  am  not  now  considering 
the  cost,  but  merely  the  organisation,  which  is 
certainly  most  complete  and   effective    in  its 
results. 

The  late  Mr.  Hosking,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  at  King's  College,  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  "  the  combination  of 
the  workman  and  the  man  of  science  that  forms 
the  civil  engineer,"  and  I  adopt  the  definition  as 
we  all  must.  But  the  engineer  of  the  Corps 
des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  is  a  highly  educated 
scientific  gentleman,  and,  as  our  esteemed 
member,  Mr.  Calcott  Reilly,  said  in  a  debate  a  few 
weeks  since— and  there  can  be  no  better  judge — 
"  These  engineers  are  all  mathematicians."  No 
doubt  ;  but  very  few  probably  are  at  first  practical 
men.  These  are  found  in  the  class  of  Conducteurs 
des  Travaux  et  Grades-mines,  and  tho^  young 
engineers  are  usually  wise  enough,  till  they 
acquire  their  own  experience,  to  rely  on  them, 
they  being  generally  really  workmen. 

These  conductors  of  the  Corps  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  are  a  most  valuable,  and  in  the  main, 
trustworthy  body.     They  are  entered,  first,  into 
the  lowest  of  the  six:  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided,  at  the  average  age  of  about  twenty-five, 
after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  some 
master  workman.    By  the  time  they  are  fifty,  they 
get  to  rank  as  principal  conductors,  and  after  a 
further  service  in  that  rank,  varying  from  three 
to  thirteen  years,  they  obtain  appointments  as 
Sub-Engineers,  but  rise  no  farther  from  want  of 
sufficien't  previous  education  ;  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  corporals,  sergeants,  and  sergeants- 
major  of  the  corps.    Those  of  higher  grade  (the 
commissioned  olficers  as  it  were  of  the  corps) 
enter  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  at 
about  twenty-one,  and  at  the  end  of  three,  four, 
or  five  years  are  usually  qualified  for,  and  pass 
their    examination,  being   then   appointed  as 
ordinary  engineers  of  the  third  class,  at  which 


period  they  are  not  far  from  five-and-twenty. 
They  then  rise  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy,  until  they  attain  the  position  of  in- 
spector-General of  the  first  class  (the  highest 
grade)  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years,  on  the 
average.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
rules  of  promotion,  but  I  find  that  three  officers 
of  the  same  age  who  entered  the  school  on  the 
sameday ,  and  after  five  years'  tuition,  also  obtained 
their  first  appointments  as  junior  engineers  on  the 
same  day,  served  respectively,  thirty,  thirty-three, 
thirty-six  years  before  attaining  the  highest  rank 
— so  I  infer  that  the  promotion  is  not  altogether 
by  seniority.  Neither  can  I  get  any  reliable  in- 
formation about  their  pay,  except  that  the  first 
forty  engiueers-in-chief  of  the  first  class,  each 
having  served  about  thirty-five  years  iu  the  corps, 
on  the  average,  appear  to  be  entitled  (under 
what  circumstances  I  know  not)  to  a  salary  of 
£320  a  year. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  in  the  celebrated 
Corps  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  of  France,  which 
manages  everything  relating  to  engineering  in 
that  country,  binding  every  one,  native  as  well  as 
stranger,  not  belonging  to  the  corps,  who  desires 
to  act  in  that  profession,  with  a  thousand  ties  of, 
what  an  Englishman  calls,  Bed  tape.  In  theory 
the  system  is  perfect,  but  it  drags  along  terrible 
slowly  according  to  our  ideas — and  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  however  powerful  to  con- 
trol, it  is  ill  adapted  to  originate  ;  yet  it  must  he 
confessed  that  they  are  intelligent  learners,  and 
if  tardy  in  following,  they  do  follow,  and  improve  ; 
and  they  do  certainly,  after  the  realisation  of  facts, 
generally  establish  with  accuracy  the  right  mathe- 
matical principles  on  which  they  should  be  based. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  doing  great  injus- 
tice not  to  state  that  many  engineers  of  his- 
torical celebrity  belonged  to  the  corps  of  the 
French  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  I  mention  only 
Piquet,  of  the  Languedoc  Canal  ;  Komain,^  the 
monk  ;  Belidor,  who  was  also  a  military  engineer 
and  artillery  ofiicer;  Perronet,  Gauthey,  but 
there  were,  and  are,  many  others  both  in  former 
and  in  modern  times. 

This    complete  organisation  is  kept  up  by 
the  strictest  supervision.    Among  other  regula- 
tions is  the  preparation  annually  of  a  volume  or 
directory  of  five  hundred  closely-printed  pages, 
chiefly  tabular— bulky  as  the  annual  list  of  our 
army.    It  is  interesting  to  turn  over  the  leaves, 
and  I  shall  place  in  the  library  a  copy  of  the  last 
publication  for  1869,  by  way  of  voucher  for  the 
analysis  I  have  given  you.    The  book  records  the 
names,  rank,  duties,  station  and  address  of  the 
persons,  little  short  of  six  thousand  in  number, 
whose  various  attributes  are  set  forth  in  it._  The 
dates  of  birth,  and  their  successive  steps  in  the 
corps  ;  of  officers,  from  pupil  to  inspector-general ; 
of  conductors,  up  to  their  becoming  sub-engineers. 
The  work  of  each  Bureau  Commission  or  chamber 
is  defined— in  short,  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
or  doing,  to  be  inspected  or  controlled  ;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  works  executed,  except  occasional 
and  voluntary  contributions  from  engineers  to  a, 
separate  official  publication,  by  the  department 
entitled  the  Aiuudes  of  the  Corps  commenced 
about  forty  years  ago  and  still  regularly  con- 
tinued.   These  annals  contain  papers  of  the  same 
character  as  those   which  appear  in  our  own 
printed  minutes  ;  but  they  set  forth,  in  addition, 
every  decree  and  ministerial  decision  upon  points 
of  engineering  practice  ;  especially  in  the  working 
of  the  conditions  in  concessions  granted.  These 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  collection  of  reported 
law  cases  on  these  subjects,  which  in  fact  they 
really  chiefly  are. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  SOCIETY 

ON  December  17th  last  we  gave  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft, 
before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
on  the  "  Renewal  of  the  King's  Cross  Station 
Roof."  After  the  paper  was  read,  a  discussion 
ensued,  and  several  questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, which  he  answered  at  the  adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  the  12th  inst.,  as  follows  : — 

In  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  several 
members  pi-e-cnt  at  the  reading  of  my  paper  on 
the  Renewal  of  rhe  King's  Cross  Station  Roof,  I 
have  collccrt^l  some  particulars  of  weights  and 
prices  of  other  roofs,  which  I  trust  will  be  interest- 
ing to  those  present.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  to 
submit  further  details  of  the  roof  in  ques- 
tion and  I  must  here  remark  that  I  .have  had 
every  facility  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Richard  .Johnson, 
Ensjineer  to  the  G.N.R.  Company,  who  has  a 
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second  time  kiutlly  consented  to  allow  this  society 
to  insi)cct  the  drawings  now  helon'  you. 

Ill  the  glazing  of  this  roof,  tliv  \niity  used  was 
that  manufactured  by  Sir  W.  A.  lio.su  and  Co.,  GO, 
Upper  Thames-street,  and  called  by  them  "  Thermo- 
plastic "  pntty.  It  is  peculiarly  adnptcd  for  fixing 
the  glasss  inroofs of  railway  .siations,  ;  I'cenhou.scs, 
and  other  building's  where  plate-glass  and  iron 
sash  l)ars  ,irc  used.  This  putty  hardens  in  a  few 
hours  afai  being  used,  but  will  when  exposed  to 
solar  heat  sutKcieut  to  cause  the  expansion  of  the 
glass  and  metal,  become  plastic,  and  on  cooling 
again  return  to  its  original  fiminess,  thus  prevent- 
ing (he  loss  by  fractures  and  leakage  which  occur- 
so  frequently,  indeed,  almost  always,  in  placess 
where  the  ordinary  glazier's  putty  is  used. 

In  regard  to  the  weight,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  total  weight  of 
the  ironwork  in  one  liay  of  twenty  feet  in  the  new 
roof  at  King"s-cross  : — ■ 

Tons.  cwts.  qrs.  lljs. 

Weight  of  Rib  when  put 
together  exclusive  of 


cast  iron 

7 

11 

1 

9 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

No.  4 

Lattice  purlins  7    0  1 

1 

8 

0 

4 

8 

Trussed  do.     3    2  27 

1 

9 

o 

20 

2 

Ventilators  at 
bottom  of 

glass      ...    3    0  27 

0 

6 

1 

26 

8 

Z  bars  20  ft. 

long       ...    1    2  3 

0 

12 

0 

24 

2 

/_  irons  6"x3" 

for  ventilator  1    3  13 

0 

3 

26 

4 

/_  irons  4"  X  2" 

do                1    0  18 

0 

4 

2 

16 

3 

T  iron  arches 

for  lantern     1    1  11 

0 

0 

5 

f> 

J  iron  brackets 

for  lantern     0    0  21 

0 

1 

0 

14 

30ft.     super  ridge 

cover  at   41b.  per  ft. 

0 

1 

0 

8 

■60 

J   iron   glazing  bars 

(8'  6")  =  4olb.  each 

1 

4 

0 

12 

120 

„  (8' 3")  =431b.  each 

2 

6 

0 

8 

4 

Intermediate  rafters 

H  iron   20'  10"  long, 
each  5cwt.  Oqr.  171b. 

1 

0 

2 

12 

8 

Wrought   iron  angle 

brackets  under  ends 

of  purlins  6iVo.  each 

0 

0 

1 

24 

4 

Lugs  top  of  intermedi- 

ate rafters,  41b.  each 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

Castings  at    foot  of 

rib     2cwt.  Oqr.  81b. 

0 

8 

1 

4 

4 

Bolts  and  nuts  to  do. 

lilb.    ... 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

Cast  iron  shoes  to  in- 

termediate rafters  ... 

0 

1 

1 

4 

17 

3 

2 

14 

The  upper  portion  of  the  scaffold  overhangs 
I    the  main  body  of  the  travelling  stage  twenty 
I    feet  on  either  side,  enabling  the  glaziers  to  un- 
cover the  bay  in  advance,  and  to  cover  the  last 
!    completed  bay,  while  two  entire  bays  are  oeeu- 
I    pied  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  removal  of 
J   the  old  wooden  laminated  rib,  and  fixing  in  the 
t    new  iron  rib,  substituted  for  it.    Mr.  John  Jay, 
of  Euston-road,  is  the  contractor  for  the  work, 
who  was  also  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  old  roof,  19  years  ago  ;   the  work  being 
I    under  the  control  of  Mr.  Eichard  Johnson,  Chief 
Engineer    of  the-  Great    Northern  Eailway 
Company.     The  whole  of  the   iron    work  is 
sublet  to  the  Thames  Iron  Company. 

Having  given  these  additional  particulars  of 
the  roof  at  King's  Cross,  I  will  now  give  a 
i  slight  account  of  one  or  two  other  roofs  of 
somewkat  similar  construction  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  in  the  first  place  taking  that  over  the 
Market  Hall  at  Derby. 

I;  DERBY  MARKET  HALL. 

I       The  area  covered  by  this  arched  roof  is  a  rec- 
'    tangle  192ft.  long,  and  86ft.  6in.  wide.    It  is 
divided  into  eight  bays  of  24ft.  each.    The  roof 
is  hipped  at  both  ends,  and  therefore  there  are 
only  five  ordinary  principals  of  81ft.  5in.  clear 
i|    span.    These  principals  consist  of  wrought  iron 
,    arched  ribs,  the  inner  and  outer  curves  being  true 
'    circles_ struck  from  the  same  centre,  with  radii  of 
1    43ft.  9in.,  and  41ft.  5in.  respectively,  as  .shown  in 
I    the  sketch,  the  springing  of  the  rib  being  7ft.  Gin. 
I   above  the  centre.    The  height  of  rib  at  crown  is 
I  62ft.  lOin.  above  the  floor  level.    The  wrought 
;   iron  rib  is  of  the  same  depth  throughout,  and  con- 
I  sists  of  5-16in.  thickness  of  web,  and  top  and 
footton  flanges  each  of  two  angle  irons  3h"  x  31" 
X  7-16'. 


At  every  alternate  sn|ijioi-tiiig  place  of  the 
purlins,  the  web  is  joined  by  ineiins  of  the  joint 
plate  1'.)"  X  lOy  X  v^"  thick,  wliicli  plate  is  also' 
rivolted  on  to  the  web  at  the  other  purlins  as  a 
streiij'  iheniiig  phd  e.  Angle  irons  extend  always 
over  two  lont;-tl]s  (.r  the  web.  The  web  is  orna- 
mented with  ;i  uent  ilesigu  of  'holes  punched  out 
of  the  solid  plato.  The  larger  holes  were  punched 
out  by  a  screw  press,  with  long  levers  and  heavy 
weights  attached  to  them.  When  brought  once 
into  the  swing,  the  momentum  sufficed  to  drive 
the  punch  through  the  5-l(j  web  plate.  The  rib 
carries  wrought  iron  lattice  purlins  at  intervals 
of  (ift.  9iu. 

The  iron  work  for  one  bay  weighs  14f  tonS; 
The  rib  or  principal  being  tons,  purlms, 
standards,  &c,  tons. 

Each  rib  is  supported  on  cast  iron  columns, 
23£t.  high  from  floor  level  to  bottom  of  gutter 
of  an  o.ctagonal  section,  and  thickness  of  metal 
IJin. 

Opened  29th  May,  1SC6.  The  Hall  is  220ft. 
long,  and  110ft.  wide,  and  is  covered  by  a  semi- 
circular wrought  iron  roof,  in  one  span  of  86ft, 
Cin.,  and  two  small  side  roofs  of  12ft.  span  ;  the 
wrought  iron  principal  ribs  being  carried  by  22 
ornamental  C.  1.  columns,  22ft  high  ;  the  height 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof 
being  64f  fc.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slates,  glass, 
and  lead. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Market  Hall,  com-' 
plete  with  fittings,  was  nearly  £20,000. 

BRADFORD  GOODS  STATION. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  roof: — 

Ft.  in. 

Span  between  walls  of  building   103  10 

Height  from  rail  level  to  top  of  arched 

rib  or  principal   62  2 

Distance  of  mam  ribs  apart  oen.  to  cen.  20  0 
Height  from  platform  level  to  top  of 

rib    60  2 

Height  from  do.  to  bottom  of  rib  ...  58  2 
Depth  of  main  rib  over  all,  which  is 

the  same  all  round  the  arch    2  0 

Radius  of  the  arch,  i.e.,  from  centre  to 

intrados  is  about    52  0 

The  rib  is  buUt  up  of — 
Top  and  bottom  flanges,  all  round  arch, 

9"  X  a",  rivetted  to  web  and  angle 

irons,  with  f"  rivets  pitched  about4in. 

apart. 

Angle  irons  all  round  arch   3f"x3|-"X  §" 

Ornamental  quartrefoil  web  plates 
tliick  in  No.  33  lengths,  as  shown 
in  sketch,  covered  at  each  joint  by 
S.y'X  i"  joint  plates,  the  two  bottom 
plates  on  either  side  being  left  solid,  ton  cwt.qr. 

The  weight  of  one  main  rib  is  about...   6   16  1 

Total  weight  of  iron  work  in  one  bay 
of  20  feet,  including  rib,  purlins, 
lantern  or  louvre  frame,  iron  span- 
dril  rings,  sash  bars,  &c.,  is  about  ...  15  7  2 

NEW  STREET  STATION  RODE,  BIEMmGHAM. 

I  will  next  instance  thereof  which  covers  New- 
street  Station.  It  was  completed  in  May,  1854  ; 
it  is  in  one  span,  without  intermediate  supports, 
and  up  to  that  time  was  considerably  larger  than 
any  roof  previously  constructed,  but  has  now  been 
eclipsed  by  the  St.  Pancras  Station  roof  in  the 
Euston-road,  which  has  a  span  of  240  feet. 

The  span  of  the  principals  in  the  New-street 
Station  roof  varies  from  211  to  191  feet.  The 
ground  being  irregular  on  plan,  and  the  space 
valuable,  the  outline  of  the  roof  was  made  to  fol- 
low its  boundary,  and  the  roof  is  constructed 
tapering  in  two  different  proportions.  The 
length  of  the  several  principals  are  consequently 
different,  the  greatest  span  being  211  feet  at  one 
end  of  the  roof,  and  the  span  diminishing  to  191 
feet  at  the  other  end. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  exhibited  that 
the  roof  is  supported  on  one  side  upon  brick  pilas- 
ters, projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  office  build- 
ings, and  on  the  other  side  upon  hollow  cast  iron 
columns,  2ft.  diameter,  and  5^  tons  weight 
each,  which  are  connected  together  by  cast  iron 
arched  girders.  The  height  of  the  springing  of 
the  principals  is  33ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
railway  ;  the  rise  of  the  tie  rod,  which  forms  a 
curve,  is  17ft.  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  prin- 
cipal, and  the  depth  of  the  curve  principal  is  23ft., 
making  the  rise  of  the  main  rib  40ft.,  and  the 
total  height  is  84ft.  to  the  top  of  the  louvre  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  total  weight  of  iron  work  raised  was 
1050  tons,  the  raising  of  which  was  effected 


without  any  accident  to  tlie  crowd  of  people 
daily  passing  through  the  station.  The  number 
of  squares  measured  on  the  plan  was  1705,  and, 
including  320  additional  squares  of  ridge  and 
furrow  roofing,  suijported  011  bowstring  trusses, 
and  varying  in  span  from  18S  to  45  feet,  tho 
price  was  £1  8s.  9id.  per  yard,  or£32,274  for  tho 
whole.  This  information  is  obtained  from  Weale's 
book  on  tho  "  Construction  of  Iron  Roofs,"  which 
was  published  in  1859. 

Another  example  is  the  roof  over  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Eailway,  Pimilco 
Station.  This  station  was  erected  and  completed 
in  1861,  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jacomb 
Hood,  Civil  Engineer,  by  the  Horslcy  Company, 
Tipton,  contractors.  The  roof  is  740ft.  in  length, 
and  243ft.  in  breadth,  covering  in  all  an  area  of 
179,820  superficial  feet.  The  length  is  composed 
of  13  spans  of  50ft.  each,  at  the  north  end  one 
span  of  53ft.,  and  at  the  south  end  a  span 
averaging  37ft.  These  spans  are  supported  by 
main  girders  placed  transversely,  forming  two 
spans  of  124ft.  7in.  and  ll7ft.  5in.  respectively. 
These  main  girders  are  10ft.  9in.  deep,  and  rest 
on  east  iron  columns  down  the  centre  and  the 
east  side  of  the  station,  the  girders  on  the  western 
side  being  supported  by  the  station  wall. 

The  columns  are  30ffc.  in  height,  and  1ft.  6in. 
in  diameter,  the  shafts  are  fluted  with  ribbon 
bands  running  round  them,  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  being  l^in.  at  the  thickest  part ;  they  are 
fixed  at  the  bottom  to  a  cast  iron  shoe  secured  to 
the  stone  foundation  by  Lewis  bolts  ;  the  stone 
rests  upon  9  piles  braced  together  at  the  heads, 
and  having  a  thickness  of  concrete  filled  in  round 
them,  the  whole  carrying  a  weight  of  78  tons  ; 
the  foliage  on  the  capital  is  cast  separately,  and 
fastened  on  the  column  by  screws.  The  total 
weight  of  the  colums,  including  base  and  spandril 
brackets,  is  6  tons  2  cwt. 

The  greatest  span  of  the  main  girders  is 
124ft.  7in.  The  top  boom  or  flange  is  formed 
by  a  wrought  iron  plate  and  a  cast  iron  gutter, 
which  is  made  to  answer  both  purposes  ;  the 
bottom  boom  is  formed  of  flat  bars  8in.  wide. 
The  struts  and  ties  are  formed  as  shown  in  the 
drawings,  viz. : — of  flat  and  f  iron  ;  the  rivets  are 
all  fin.  ;  the  different  sections  are  proportional 
to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform  ;  the  sectional 
area  of  the  bottom  bar  of  girders  is  15in.  at 
centre,  the  tensile  strain  being  5  8  tons  per  sec- 
tional inch.  The  sectional  area  of  top  of  girders 
(cast  iron)  is  47in.,  having  a  compressive 
strain  of  1'8  tons  per  sectional  inch  ;  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  struts  and  ties,  cast  iron  ornaments 
are  secured  by  means  of  bolts.  The  total  weight 
of  each  girder  is  13  tons  10  cwt.  The  total 
weight  distributed  on  the  girder,  including  its 
own  weight,  is  61  tons.  Between  the  columns 
are  fixed  ornamental  longitudinal  girders,  form- 
ing a  system  of  bracing.  The  main  principals 
for  the  small  spans  are  12ft.  5Vm.  apart,  and 
are  formed  of  rafters  of  T  iron  4"  X  4"  X  3",  with 
an  inclination  of  2  to  1,  the  lower  end  of  the 
rafters  being  secured  to  a  snug  cast  on  the  gutter. 
They  each  carry  a  distributed  weight  of  4'7  tons, 
and  were  tested  to  9'15  tons.  The  struts  are 
formed  of  la-  X  2"  wrought  iron  piping,  fitted 
with  joints  at  the  ends  ;  the  ties  are  round  iron, 
and  have  a  section  proportional  to  the  si  rain 
upon  them.  The  alternate  principals  are  f  iron, 
18ft.  lOin.  long  X  4"  X  4"  X  f",  fixed  at 
their  lower  end  similarly  to  the  main  principals, 
the  upper  end  being  secured  by  bolts  to  a  cast 
iron  girder  resting  on  the  main  principals. 

The  lower  standards  are  cast  iron  of  an  H  sec- 
tion, placed  over  each  main  principal,  and  bolted 
to  the  longitudinal  cast-iron  girder  ;  another 
standard  is  placed  upon  the  centres  of  the  main 
principals,  upon  which  a  cast  iron  ridge  piece  is 
bolted  with  holes  cast  in  it  to  receive  the  upper 
ends  of  the  sash  bars,  the  lower  ends  being  fixed 
to  a  cast  iron  girder  at  the  top  of  the  side  stan- 
dards. 

The  sash  bars  are  of  a  "]"  form,  2in.  high  and 
^in.  thick  on  tlie  top,  and  lin.  X  fin.  at  bottom, 
the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  sash  bars 
being  14-95in.  Between  the  side  standards  are 
placed  four  louvre  plates  of  galvanised  iron  gin. 
thick,  the  ends  being  bolted  to  the  standards  by 
fin.  bolts.  The  bracing  between  the  centre 
standards  are  of  round  iron  gin.  diameter. 

The  louvres  are  glazed  with  glass  jin.  thick  ; 
the  covering  upon  the  rafters  consists  of  the  best 
Duchess  slating,  with  a  lap  of  Sin.  They  are 
secured  to  liin.  boarding  by  stout  copper  nails. 
The  boarding  is  cut  into  lengths,  so  as  to  break 
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ioint  over  the  main  principals  only,  and 
ploughed  and  tongued  with  inch  galvanised  hoop 
iron.  The  boarding  is  fixed  to  4in.  deal  curbson 
the  bacts  of  the  main  and  intermediate  princi- 
pals, the  curb  being  secured  to  the  rafters  by  -fin. 
square-headed  coach  screws,  placed  2in.  apart  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  T  iron,  and  is  chamfered 
on  the  underside  and  fitted  into  the  longitudinal 
timbers  (6in.  X  Sin.)  at  each  end.  The  total 
weight  of  ironwork  in  roof,  exclusive  of  columns 
and  screens  at  south  end,  is  900  tons.  Weight 
of  ironwork  in  roof,  exclusive  of  columns,  o  tons 
per  square.  The  cost,  as  per  contract  and  extra^ 
including  columns  and  screen,  was  £3,0780,  or 
about  £17  2s.  7d.  per  square  of  100ft.  superficial. 

I  am  indebted  to  Humber's  "  Eecord  of 
Modern  Engineering "  for  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation as  to  this  roof. 

Adjoining  the  last  roof  is  that  belonging  to 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  Great 
Western  Companies,  which  is  known  as  the 
Tictoria    Station,    Pimlico.     It  was  erecteil 
from  a  design  furnished  by  Mr.  Fowler,  C.E., 
and   executed  and  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence   of    Mr.    William   Wilson,  C.E. 
by  the   Horsley    Company.     It   consists  of 
two   segmental   arches  of  unequal  spans,  and 
of  unequal  lengths.     As    shown  by  the  rool 
plan,  one  is  445ft.  in  length  by  127ft.  4in.  in 
breadth,  and  the  other  is  385ft.  in  length  bj 
by  129ft.  in  breadth.    The  difference  in  width 
■was  found  necessary  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of 
the  then  existing  arrangements  of  the  station. 
The  height  from  the  rails  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gutter  at  the  eaves,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs,  is  36ft.,  and  froiu  the  rails  to  the  underside 
of  the  bottom  flange,  at  the  centre  of  the  main 
ribs,  is  63ft.  6in.    Each  of  these  sheds  is  longi- 
tudinally divided  into  bays  of  35ft.,  by  the  main 
ribs  springing  on  the  outer  sides  from  the  brick- 
work'of  the  station  buildings  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  outer  wall  on  the  other,  and  resting 
in  the  centre  on  ornamental 'cast  iron  columns. 
These    columns  are  bolted   down   to  founda- 
tion plates,  which  are  again  bolted  to  a  stone 
foundation,  2ft.  below  the  level  of  the  rails, 
and  they  serve  as  pipes  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  roof  to.the  drains  ;  they  are  each  38ft.  long. 
The    heads   of    the    columns    are  connected 
together  in  the  line  of  the  roof  by  cast-iron 
elliptical  girders,  the  SpandriLs  of  which  are  filled 
in  with  open  scroll  work.    Each  column  supports 
a  pair  of  main  ribs,  and  the  bay  is  again  sub- 
divided into  three  parts  by  two  intermediate  ribs, 
springing  from  the  sides  of  the  gutter.  This 
gutter,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
roof,  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  elliptical  girder, 
and  is  provided  with  an  outlet  to  each  column. 
The  outer  gutters  rest  on  the  walls.  The  covering 
of  each  roof  is  supported  by  eight  trussed  and  six 
treUised  purlins  which  are  bolted  to  the  mam  ribs. 
On  these  purlins  rest  timber  rafters,  which  carry 
the  corrugated  zinc  covering.    The  top  of  each 
shed  is  ventilated  by  a  louvre,  which  is  18'  5"  in 
width,  running  thi-oughout  the  whole  length,  and 
is  lighted  by  means  of  the  glass  top  of  the  louvre 
and  by  two  skylights,  one  on  each  side,  which  also 
run  the  entire  length  of  the  roofs. 

The  total  cost  of  these  roofs  was  £24,250,  or 
about  £27  13s.  4d.  per  square  of  100ft  super- 
ficial of  area  covered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the  discussion 
was  taken  up  by  the  members  and  visitors  present, 
:ind  it  will  be  resumed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  26th  inst. 


OKGAN  FOK  BOMBAY  CATHEDRAL. 

ri^HE  organ  illustrated  herewith,  was  bnilt  by 
J.  Messrs.  Bishop  and  St:iri-,  L'."o.  Altirylebone- 
road,  London,  for  Bombay  Cuihcilr;  1. 


Great  Organ  C  C  to  G  in  alt.  —  5 
1.  Open  diapason,  8ft. 
■2.  Bell,  8ft. 


8tt.  tone. 


:?.  Clarabella| 
4.  Stop  Bass  ) 
.").  Principal, 
(i.  Flute, . 

7.  Twelfth, 

8.  Fifteenth, 

9.  Sesquiiiltra, :!  aud  4  ranks. 

10.  Trumpet, 

Swell  Orfrsm,  C  C  to  G  ■ 
n.  Lieblich  eedact, 
12.  Open  diapason, 
V.i.  Stop  diapason, 

14.  Principal, 

15.  Fifteenth, 

16.  Cornopean, 

17.  Hautboy, 


4ft. 

4ft.  tone 
2'iit.  tone. 
2ft. 

8ft. 

-  .56  notes. 
ICift. 
8ft. 

8ft,  tone. 
4ft. 
■2U. 
8ft. 

m. 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
23. 


Choir  Organ,  C  0  to  G 
Dulciana, 
German  tlute  ) 
Stop  Bass,  \ 
Keraulophon,  t.)  tenor  C, 
Principal. 
Metal  flute. 
Piccolo, 

Cremona,  to  tenor  C. 


^56  notes. 
8ft. 

8ft.  tone. 

8ft. 
4ft. 

4ft.  toie. 
2ft. 

8ft.  tore, 


Pedal  Organ,  C  C  C  to  Ii-29  notes. 
Open  bass,  wood,  l<;f'. 
Open  bass,  metal,  I'ift. 
l;n;iT-(lo:',  \M)od,  If'ft.  tone. 

l'r!iicip:il,  ini-lal,  8ft. 
l  illfL-iitb,  metal  4ft. 
Bombardon,  wood  and  metal,  16ft. 

Couplers. 
Great  to  peil.als— swell  to  pedals. 
Choir  to  pedals— swell  to  great. 


Swell  to  choir-super  swell  to  great. 
Sub  choir  to  jreat. 
?el'^SmpoeiS^^^a,^?o  great ;  2  to  choir;  2  to 
'"two  lai-ge^paiJ'of  bellows  with  different  pressures  of 
wind.  .       .  ,  .     X  L  1 

The  whole  of  the  interior  wood-work  is  ot  hara 
mahogany,  to  suit  the  climate  of  India,' and  the 
metal  pipes  of  spotted  metal.  EveiT  means  has 
been  adopted  to  render  the  organ  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  w-hite  ant.  The  organ  has  two 
fronts  ;  one  towards  the  choir,  and  the  other  to  the 
aisle.  The  case  is  of  massive  oak,  with  a  super- 
structure of  iron  w^ork  enriched  with  copper  and 
brass.  The  desisn  was  fnniished  by  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Sti-and,  and  the  ornamental 
I  ironwork  executed  by  Messrs.  Teard  and  J ackson 
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PORTERS  lodge: 


KIRKHAM,  OR  AUSTIN  CANONS' 
PRIORY. 

THE  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  Kirk.ham,was 
founded  in  1122,  by  Sir  Walter  LEspec, 
who  led  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  and  died  in  the  Cistercian  habit, 
as  a  memorial  of  a  son  (according  to  a  legend, 
not  narrated  in  his  charter),  who  was  killed 
whilst  riding  to  Frithely,  by  being  thrown 
against  a  stone  cross,  owing  to  his  horse  being 
startled  by  a  wild  boar.  The  splendid  abbey 
of  Rievaulx  (1131),  and  that  of  Warden 
(1136r),  were  erected  by  the  same  munificent 
friend  of  the  church.  Kivkliam  was  occupied 
by  Austin  canons,  who  about  a  centuiy  after 
their  settlement  thought  of  removing  to  another 
site  12  miles  eastward  of  Malton.  When  they 
gave  up  the  project,  they  evidently  addressed 
themselves  to  embellish  their  buildings.  In 
point  of  position  the  priory  challenges  a  place 
equal  to  Bolton,  and  second  to  Rievaulx.  The 
broad  rapid  Derwent  flows  beneath  the  sloping 
meadow  which  forms  its  site,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  rise  beautifully  wooded  heights 
following  the  curves  of  the  stream,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  one  of 
which  is  Early  English.  AVe  possess  no  details 
.  of  the  first  buildings,  the  earliest  portion  now 
remaining,  the  doorway  of  the  refectory,  is 
Norman,  c.  1180. 

The  ruins  consist  of  a  gatehouse,  portions 
of  the  almonry,  guesthouse,  and  the  porter's 
lodge  ;  a  fragment  of  the  south  nave-aisle,  the 
steps  to  the  great  west  door,  the  bases  of  the 
lantern,  or  bell  tower,  the  walls  of  the  south 
wing  of  the  transept,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
east  end  of  the  minster,  besides  remains  of 
the  conventual  buildings. 

The  gatehouse  has  been  vaulted  in  two 
spans.  The  whole  building  may  be  re- 
ferred originally  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  central  part  of  the 
gateway  is  pure  Decorated,  and  of  the  richest 
workmanship.  The  battlement  has  quatre- 
foiled  ornament  or  panelling,  and  the  north- 
west turret  remains,  its  fellow  having  long 
since  disappeared.  A  large  pediment  dying 
into  the  stonework  crowns  the  lofty  archway, 


which  is  without  shafts.     Below  the  cornice 
are  the  following  arms  on  shields  : — Clare, 
three  chevrons,  gu.  ;  Plantagenet,  the  three 
lions   of  England ;    Ros,   gu.,   three  water 
bougets  ;  and  Vaux,  chequey,  or  and  gu.  At 
each  end  is  a  statue.     One  is  of  S.  Peter,  the 
other  may  have  been  S.  Paul.     In  the  centre 
is  an  aureole  containing  a  figure  of  our  Lord 
in  Doom,  the  dedications  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  Christ  being  synonymous,  as  at  Christ 
Church,   Norwich,   Bristol,   and  elsewhere. 
The  two  niches  below  contain  images.  (Jne 
bears  a  huge  staff,  and  possibly  represents  S. 
Christopher,  in  allusion  to  the  neighbouring 
river.     In    the   central    niche   under  the 
pedimental  canopy  was,  within  memory,  a 
rood,  and  the  lateral  trefoils  contained  angels 
with  thuribles.  Above  the  string  course  of  the 
two  windows  are  these  arms  : — L'Espec,  gu., 
three  wheels  of  five  specs  or  spokes  ;  Grey- 
stoke,  barry  of  ten  arg.  and  az.,  over  all  three 
chaplets  gu.    Four  more  are  ranged  two  and 
two  on  either  side  of  the  pediment- — 1,  abend  ; 
2  and  3,  three  water  bougets  ;  and  4,  a  cross 
fleury.     Below  them,  on  either  side  in  niches, 
are  S.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  David  and 
Goliah.      The  whole  front,  which  is  engraved 
in  the  Monasticon,  is  in  two  stages,  the  lower 
consisting  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper  of  five 
bays  with  crocketted  canopies  >  the  second  and 
fourth  being  pierced  with  two-light  windows 
trefoiled,  with  a  star  of  six  points,  the  cusps 
alternately  pointed  and  round  in  the  head, 
and  a  panelling  of  quatrefoils  under  each 
pane.     The  elevation  is  unique  in  design  and 
beauty.  The  south  front  had  formerly  images 
of  the  Madonna  and  S.  Catherine.    Outside  is 
the  base  of  a  cross  raised  on  five  steps.  At  the 
east  side  of  the  gateway  is  the  almonry,  a 
large  vaulted  room  with  a  Decorated  fireplace, 
and  a  guest  chamber  over  it,  which  has  a  flat 
trefoil-headed  door   which   opened   into  a 
gong,  probably,  as  a  diain  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  it.     The  chamber  over  the 
gateway,  as  at  Thornton,  probably  accommo- 
dated the  important  guests,  who  were  enabled 
to  stand  in  the  actual  gatehall  before  admis- 
sion, being  sheltered  by  the  vaulting  overhead, 


while  the  north  side  was  closed  by  the 
gates,  and  the  south  opened  into  the 
minster-court  beyond.  At  the  west  side 
was  the  porter's  lodge,  a  small  vaulted  room 
with  a  chamber  over  it,  possibly  used  as  a 
tribunal  or  court  house.  At  a  little  distance 
to  the  south-west,  below  the  road,  is  an  arch- 
way, for  the  conveyance  of  stores,  as  tradition 
says. 

Passing  across  the  open  ground,  the  first 
object  of  interest  is  the  fine  ascent  of  stairs 
which  once  led  into  the  west  doorway  of  the 
Priory  Church.  On  the  south  is  the  basement 
of  a  tower,  forming  an  entrance  to  the  cloisters, 
as  at  Lanercost  and  Newstead,  used  by  the 
porter,  with  sexpartite  vaulting,  and  the  door 
way  which  led  from  the  dormitory  into  the 
triforium  of  the  nave.  At  Christ  Church, 
Hants,  the  stairs  lead  down  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  aisle.  As  in  many 
other  instances,  as  Hexham,  Ulverscroft, 
Brinkburne,  Lanercost,  Newstead,  and  Bolton, 
there  was  no  south  aisle.  At  Dorchester  there 
was  no  north  aisle  to  the  nave.  The  reason 
of  this  peculiar  arrangement  has  yet  to  be 
learned,  since  the  Austin  canons  erected 
aisles  at  Fin-ness.  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smith- 
field,  Repton,  Christ  Church,  Hants,  Wal- 
tham,  Haughmond,  Colchester,  S.  Ger- 
main's, Bridlington,  Cartmel,Dunstable,  Thorn- 
ton, Bristol,  Carlisle,  Oxford,  Worksop,  Llan- 
thony,  Walsingham,  and  S.  Mary  Overie. 
Very  possibly  it  was  in  several  of  these  former 
instances  an  economical  arrangement  in  re- 
mote and  thinly-populated  dist  ricts.  Lilleshal 
was  aisleless  throughout.  Still  further 
southward  is  a  wall,  with  an  internal  arcading 
on  its  eastern  face,  which  formed  one  side  of 
the  substructure  of  the  dormitory,  which  was 
vaulted  and  divided  into  two  alleys  by  a  range 
of  seven  pillars.  This  no  doubt  formed, 
from  its  ornamentation,  a  day-room  or  cale- 
factory, as  it  opened  on  a  beautiful  landscape 
towards  the  Derwent,  and  would  be  well 
lighted  for  the  use  of  the  writers.  Remains 
of  the  cellarage  under  the  butteries  of  the 
hall  may  be  traced  in  continuation  with  this 
wall  running  south. 
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Tlie  only  other  ])ortions  of  the  claiistral 
building  which  require  to  he  described  arc  the 
refectory  and  lavatory.  The  substructure  of 
the  former  consisted  of  six  pillars,  some  of 
wliich  may  be  traced.  The  east  and  north 
walls  of  the  hall  remain.  The  windows  must 
have  been  on  the  south  and  west.  The  noble 
Norman  doorway  in  the  north  wall  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  is  engraved  in  the  Glossary. 
In  the  actual  angle  of  the  cloister  may  be 
traced_  the  door  for  the  admission  of 
stores  into  the  cellarage,  and  adjoining  it,  on 
the  west  wall,  in  two  deep,  arched  recesses,  is 
the  lavatory.  The  inner  walls  have  dumb 
tracery  of  three -cinquef oiled  Early  Decorated 
arches,  with  cinquef  oils  in  the  lateraFspandrels, 
and  an  ornament  of  six  leaves  in 'the  head. 
Between  the  outer  arches  is  a  square  stone, 
with  a  voided  lozenge  having  ends  crossed  at 
right  angles.  The  places  for  the  leaden  pipes 
and  spouts  are  still  distinctly  marked.  In  each 
case,  about  midheight  above  the  trough, 
a  pipe  was  laid  transversely,  and  pierced  so 
as  to  distribute  through  several  holes  distinct 
streams  of  water,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
canons  when  washing  before  hall  time.  North- 
ward of  them  is  a  door  to  the  dormitory,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  second  open  arch. 

From  the  slope  .'of  the  ground,  stairs  must 
have  been  freely  used,  so  as  to  give  a 
magnificent  elevation  to  the'high  altar,  as  on 
a  smaller  scale  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable 
■church  of  Ashburnham,  erected  after  the 
Restoration.  At  the  north-east  angle  are 
portions  of  two  doorways,  which  led  into  the 
cloister  severally  from  the  nave  a,nd  south  arm 
of  the  transept.  The  cloister  itself  had  only 
a  pentice,  or  a  covered  way  of  timbered 
work.  The  grand  bases  of  the  four  lantern 
pillars  suggest  a  superb  central  tower — the 
glory  of  a  minster  which  must  have  been  at 
least  300ft.  in  length,  the  nave  alone  measur- 
ing 130ft.  Against  the  steeply  rising  ground 
eastward  is  sharply  outlined  the  fragment  of 
the  east  end,  one  solitary  lancet  of  the  triplet, 
which  once  closed  the  minster,  with  portions 
of  the  springing  of  the  arch  of  the  aisle- 
window,  and  two  buttresses ;  these,  with  a 
few  prints  upon  the  grass  of  the  northern 
buttresses  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  aisle,  are  all 
that  remains  of  a  lovely  choir  of  Early  English 
date.  Under  the  east  window  is  a  grave  stone 
with  a  floriated  cross.  Many  of  the  De  Eos 
family  were  buried  near  the  high  altar.  The 
transept  had  two  chapels  in  each  wing.  Between 
the  south  front  of  the  transept  and  the  site  of 
the  chapter  house,  which  was  Early  English, 
and  measured  80ft.  by  30ft.,  is  a  small 
slype  with  a  bench  table  as  at  Thornton,  which 
was  used  by  the  canons  when  waiting  the 
opening  of  the  daily  chapter,  and  as  a  summer 
parlour.  It  may  al>o  have  contained  the 
aumbry  for  the  cloister  library.  Southward 
of  the  chapter  house  there  was  formerly  a  pass- 
age communicating  by  a  doorway  in  the  cloister 
wall  and  leading  to  the  prior's  lodge, 
still  in  existence  ;  it  was  composed  of 
a  vaulted  substructure,  which  supported 
on  four  pillars  a  solar  above  ;  and  also 
of  another  larger  chamber  running  east 
and  west,  probably  a  gong.  To  the  ex- 
treme east  a  few  portions  of  the  infirmary, 
but  the  mere  shell  has  been  preserve  , 
embracing  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  the 
north  front. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  local  tale 
which  connects  the  destruction  of  the  minster 
and  buildings  with  a  weird  legend.  At  one 
time  it  seems  a  chapel  was  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  in  the  space  between  the  gatehouse  and 
the  Priory  Church,  after  the  Eeformation,  but 
like  the  ancient  seven  bells  in  the  towei',  and 
an  older  archway  for  the  transmission  of  fuel 
and  provisions,  which  about  a  century  since 
stood  higher  up  the  hill  side,  it  has  totally 
disappeared.  A  Perpendicular  font  has  been 
removed  to  Acomb. 

CoKKiGENDA.  —  In  the  plan  of  Fountains, 
illustrating  my  description  of  that  Abbey,  in 
.Tan  7,  for  "nine  alters"  read  " nine  altars," 
and  for  "singing  choir"  read  "  original  choir." 

M.  E.  C.  Waix'ott. 
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A  Histori,  of  ZicJiJield  Cathedral.  By  J.  B. 
Stone,F.G.S.,&c.  London:  Longmans, Green, 
and  Co. 

THE  recent  restoration  of  LiehfieldjCathedral 
has  enhanced  the  interest  felt  "by  men  of 
taste  in  one  of  the  noblest  cathedrals  of  the  mid- 
land counties.  The  work  before  us,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  no  more  than  a  guide  to  visitors 
to  the  building,  is  really  a  reliable  history,  and 
contains  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  cathedral.  It  is  well  printed  and 
put  together,  and  contains  some  very  fair  photo- 
graphs of  various  parts  of  the  building. 

The  original  Norman  Church  was  founded 
either  by  Eobert  de  Lymesey,  1086—1121,  or  by 
Koger  de  Clinton,  1129— 1148— more  probably 
by  the  latter. 

A  large  chapel  was  added  before  the  end  of  the 
century  at  the  end  of  the  older  Norman  apse;  but 
these  buildings  gradually  disappeared  as  the  re- 
construction proceeded.  Professor  Willis  sug- 
gests the  following  dates  and  probable  order  of 
erection  of  the  various  parts  :  Lower  part  of 
three  westernmost  bays  of  choir,  with  sacristy  on 
south  side,  1200  ;  south  transept,  1220 ;  north 
transept  and  chapter-house,  1240  ;  nave,  1250; 
west  point,  1275  ;  Lady  Chapel,  1300  ;  Presby- 
tery, 1325.  The  damage  done  to  the  building  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  well 
known.  Equally  well  known,  probably — the  story 
of  the  death  of  the  fanatical  Lord  Brook,  who 
was  shot  in  the  forehead  while  beseiging  the 
Cathedral  on  S.  Chad's  day,  and  of  whom  Arch- 
bishop Laud  said  "that  as  he  asked  of  God  a 
sign"  (as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  work  he  was 
doing)  "  so  God  gave  him  one,  signing  him  in  the 
forehead,  and  that  with  such  a  mark  as  be  is  likely 
to  be  known  by  to  all  posterity."  We  need  not 
follow  Mr.  Stone  through  his  account  of  the  re- 
storation. The  details  of  that  work  are  well 
known  to  our  readers  ;  but  to  those  who  need  a 
summary  of  its  progress  and  completion  we  re- 
commend Mr.  Stone's  book. 
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trouble  in  escaping  from  having  bis  name  for  ever 
linked  with  what  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the 
biggest,  but,  beyond  dispute,  the  ugliest  tower  in 
existence."  We  trust  Mr.  Street  is  thankful,  and 
will  not  fail  to  send  for  the  reviewer,  should  the 
Government  after  all  change  the  site  or  the  de- 
sign. 

AtcJdey's    Builder's  Price    Booh  for  1870. 

Atchley  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Enssell-street, 

Limdon,  W.C. 
This,  the  first  of  the  price  books  for  1870  that 
has  reached  us,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable.  We 
especially  notice  .a  very  useful  feature — viz.,  a 
description,  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Richardson,  of  the 
marks  on  timber,  alphabetically  arranged,  likely 
to  prove  of  ver}^  considerable  service.  There  is 
also  a  paper,  hy  Mr.  Fr.incis  Campin,  "  On  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes,"  in 
which  the  author  examines  the  cireumstanees 
under  which  cast  and  wrought-iron  girders  are 
subject  to  strains,  and  sets  forth  succinctly 
the  rules  which  may  be  relied  on  in  general 
practice.  Any  information  of  this  kind  coming 
from  a  practicul  source  is  welcome,  and  we  believe 
Mr.  Campin  fully  qualitii  il  to  live  it.  A  paper 
on  "Builders'  and  Sur,  ,  '  Calculations,"  by 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Beaton,  cu:u.iin,-i  some  practical 
rules  for  securing  a  complete  valuation  of 
builders'  work. 


B'/'ffister  and 
W.  Stevens, 


Vegetable  Physiology  in  a  series  of  Easy 
Lessons.  By  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  London  :  Cassell,  Pcttcr,  and  Galpin. 
An  elaborate  and  yet  easily  comprehended 
inquiry  into  the  component  parts  of  vegetable 
forms,  and  their  duties  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
produotion.  A  capital  book  for  elder  scholars, 
and  yet  one  that  should  by  no  means  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  their  use. 

Prison  Disoijjline,  nith  some  Suggestions  for 
•its  Improvement.  By  Angus  Ceoll,  J. P., 
London.  1870. 
This  pamphlet,  which  is  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Pownall,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates,  embodies  the 
author's  ideas  of  prison  discipline.  He  truly  says 
that  the  present  system  puts  the  convicted  felon 
into  a  position  utterly  unlike  his  outdoor  life, 
and  affords  no  training  or  discipline  for  that  mode 
of  life  when  it  is  again  recommenced.  He  re- 
commends that  prisoners  should  be  grouped 
aocovding  to  their  trades  and  professions,  each 
following  his  own  proper  calling,  and  receiving 
better  or  worse  accommodation  and  food,  accord- 
ing to  his  earnings.  That  in  the  case  of  un- 
skilled labourers  their  energies  should  be  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  land — to  be  tilled  by  spade 
husbandry  and  fertilised  by  prison  sewage.  Mr, 
Croll  is  not,  we  think,  the  first  who  has  recom- 
mended such  a  course.  It  might  work  well  in 
some  instances,  but  could  not,  so  far  as  we  see, 
be  applied  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness. 
Such  artisans  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  ai)d  tbe  like, 
might,  of  com-se,  be  employed  in  prison  in  their 
own  trades.  They  need  comparatively  little  co- 
operation or  supervision,  but  how  are  jewellers, 
weavers,  engineers,  compositors,  and  oJier  mem- 
bers of  trades  who  work  daily,  when  out  of 
prison  in  large  bodies,  and  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  labour  for  the  success  of  them  work, 
to  be  employed  while  under  sentence  ? — unless, 
indeed,  Mr.  Crnll  proposes  to  lend  them  out  on 
ments"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Thorne,  and  jjjg  Colonial  ticket  system.  Mr.  Croll  admits 
is  illustrated  by  several  woodcuts— among  others  ^^^^^^  exceptional  cases  might  arise,  but,  we  fear, 
T.„„j„„  TT.,;™.„;^„  n,„  ^„„rii,„„oi  s  majority  of  cases  would  present  the  diffi- 
culties he  apparently  expects  only  occ.isionally  to 
encounter. 


Gutc.li's  Literary  and  Scientific 
Ahnanacli  for  1870.  London  : 
421,  Strand. 

The  twenty -ninth  annual  issue  of  this  most  use- 
ful little  pocket-book  is,  as  usual,  full  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  all  classes.  Commerce,  art, 
science,  and  Divinity  are  all  catered  for.  Spe- 
cially useful  to  our  readers  will  be  found  the  in- 
formation given  under  "  Architecture."  Profes- 
sor Cockerell's  chronological  table  of  ai'chitects 
and  their  buildings  is  given  ;  together  with  tables 
of  dimensions  of  the  principal  cathedrals,  monu- 
ments, &c.,  throughout  the  world. 


The  British  Almanaeh  and  Companion  for  1S70. 
London  :    Stationers'  Company. 

This  familiar  yearly  visitor  maintains  its  appear- 
ance and  character.  Its  value  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  papers  on  various  subjects  which  the  "  Com- 
panion" contains,  and  which  usually  deal  with 
the  principal  events  of  the  past  year.  An  inte- 
resting account  of  the  National  Gallery  is  given, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  history  of  tbe  Suez 
Canal. 

Thearticle  on"ArcbiteotureandPublicImprove- 


the  London  University  and  the  new  Chapel  of  S 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  James  Thorne  that,  after  "  a  series  of  alter- 
nate victories  and  defeats  in  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Styles,'"  there  has  "  ensued  a  calm,"  and  that 
either  "from  weariness  or  exhaustion, or  by  com- 
mon consent,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Goths  have 
separated,  resting  awhile  in  a  sort  of  armed  peace, 
watching  each  other's  movement."  This  is  one 
way  of  putting  the  matter — and  doubtless  an 
agreeable  one  to  the  "  Greeks."  We  fail  to  re- 
cognise anything  like  peace ;  the  conflict  of 
styles  is  being  fought  daily,  and  the  only  change 
observable  in  the  attitude  of  the  Goths  is  that 
they  are  quite  as  willing  to  fight  each  other  as  to 
combat  Italians  or  Greeks. 

The  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  Law  Courts  is 
commented  on.  Mr.  Lowe  is  commended  for  bis 
interference  ;  and  Mr.  Street,  who,  it  is  patronis- 
ingly  added,  is  "an  excellent  architect,"  is  ad- 
vised to  "reconsider  bis  design,"  "to  bit  upon 
something  more  appropriate  and  noble,"  and  to 
"hold  himself  well  repaid  for  the  delay  and 
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Tower  of  Marolles  Church,  near 
LisiEux. 

THE  village  church  of  Marolles  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  tower  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave.  The  tower,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  is  very  bold  in  its  outline, 
and  of  remarkably  good  proportions,  forming  a 
good  and  simple  type  for  a  tower  to  a  small 
village  church.  The  details  generally  are  very 
poor  and  meagre,  those  of  the  body  of  the  church 
being  remarkably  poor.  The  roof  covering  is  of 
recent  date.  The  tower,  although  of  no  great 
altitude,  forms  a  landmark  for  miles  round,  the 
adjacent  coixntry  being  almost  a  dead  level. 

Thomas  Batterbuey. 
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MURAL  OR  MONUMENTAL  DECORATION.'"' 
SECOND  NOTICE. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Thomas  recommends 
fresco  painting  as  tlie  best  method  of 
executing  works  of  art  for  important  public 
buildings,  he  seems  to  have  a  strong  leaning 
to  encaustic  painting  as  well.  He  says,  "  It 
will  probabl}'  be  preferred  by  many  in  this 
country,  as  it  promises  a  somewhat  richer 
range  of  colour,  a  more  powerful  effect,  and  to 
be  a  less  encumbered  process."  We  ourselves 
should  think  it  particularly  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  halls  and  rooms  in  private 
mansions.  As  its  name  signifies,  it  is  "  exe- 
cuted by  fire,"  and  though  wax  be  the  vehicle, 
no  painting  with  that  material  can  properly  be 
called  encaustic  imless  heat  be  applied  in  the 
process  ;  yet  Mr.  Thomas  looks  forward  to 
the  possibility  that  the  advance  in  chemical 
science  may  render  it  unnecessary  to  use  heat 
at  all  in  painting  with  that  material. 

Encaustic  painting  was  extensively  used  by 
the  ancients,  even  for  painting  their  ships,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  has  collected  much  information 
on  the  subject  ;  but  as  none  of  their  Avorks 
have  been  preserved,  nor  any  distinct  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  they  used,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  identical  with  theirs.  The  Chevalier 
Lorgna  has  published  his  investigations  in  a 
tract  called  "  Un  Discorso  Sulla  Cera  Punica," 
and  has  described  experiments  made  by  the 
Italian  painter,  Signer  x\ntonio  Paccheri,  in 
the  apartments  of  tlie  Count  Giovani  Batista 
Gasola  ;  and  Count  Gaylus,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academ}',  many  years  since,  after 
trying  all  the  different  possible  ways  of  paint- 
ing in  wax,  hit  on  a  simple  method,  in  which 
a  head  of  Minerva  was  painted,  and  much 
admired  at  the  time.  He  rubbed  cloth  or 
wood  with  beeswax,  and  after  rubbing  it  over 
with  chalk  or  whiting,  laid  on  colours  mixed 
with  water,  and  when  the  picture  was  dry  put 
it  before  a  fire,  whereby  the  wax  melted  and 
absorbed  the  colours.  The  effect  produced  was 
singular,  and  the  picture  without  gloss,  and  the 
colours  would  bear  washing  and  were  not  liable 
to  injury. 

"  Encaustic  painting,"  to  quote  Mr  Thomas, 
"  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  all  the  freedom 
and  delicacy  of  any  other  whatsoever  ;  you 
may  leave  off  or  cherish  your  work  at  pleasure  ; 
you  cannot  fatigue  your  colour,  nor  are  yon 
subject  to  the  inconvenience  attending  oil- 
painting — of  waiting  till  it  is  dry.  All  the 
effect  and  svseetness  of  oil-painting  (it  is 
said)  may  be  obtained.  The  colours  are  not 
liable  to  fade  or  change ;  no  damp  can  affect 
it,  no  corrosive  will  hurt  it  ;  nor  can  the 
colours  crack  and  fall  in  shivers  from  the 
canvas." 

As  most  colours  acquire  a  deeper  hue 
when  moistened,  and  some  deeper  still  when 
mixed  with  wax,  a  guide  for  retouching 
is  necessary,  as  in  fresco.  When  the  picture 
is  wet,  it  appears  nearly  wliat  it  will  be  when 
fixed  ;  when  dry  it  looks  like  distemper.  It  is 
fixed  by  heat  in  small  works,  by  placing  them 
before  the  fire,  but  by  braziers  in  those  on 
walls.  There  is  no  danger  in  applying  heat 
over  and  over  again,  but  this  must  be  done 
moderately  and  gradually,  so  that  the  picture 
can  easily  be  retouched. 

The  characteristics  of  encaustic  painting  are 
thus  summed  up  by  our  author  : — 

"  First :  The  colours  have  all  the  airiness  of 
water-colours  combined  with  the  strength  of 
oil,  thus  escaping  the  defects  of  both. 

"  Second  :  A  picture  may  be  looked  at  in  any 
light,  the  colours  are  fresh  and  vivacious 
without  being  glaring. 

"  Third  :  The  colours  are  firm  without  being 
brittle,  and  scratches  may  be  easily  repaired." 

Of  Mosaic,  the  method  of  executing  which 
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is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  upon 
which  therefore  we  need  not  dilate,  Mr.  Thomas 
remarks  "  that  it  should  only  bo  employed  in 
large  public  buildings,  and  at  distances  suffi- 
ciently remote  from  the  spectator's  eye,  for  it 
is  only  fit  to  render  designs  made  with_  refer- 
ence to  its  technical  limitations  and  incom- 
pleteness. But  as  a  counterbalance  to  its  im- 
perfections, it  is  perhaps  the  most  durable  of 
all  the  methods  of  mural  decoration." 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  give  much  information 
himself  as  to  the  practice  of  mosaic,  although 
he  makes  some  valuable  and  pertinent  remarks 
with  regard  to  it.  He  quotes  freely  from  Sir 
M.  D.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Layard,  who  are  unques- 
tionably good  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
"many  respects,  but  with  whom  we  are  disposed 
to  differ  in  others.  The  truth  is  that  those 
who  have  laudably  interested  themselves  in 
the  modern  revival  of  this  art  are  rather  too 
complacent  as  to  the  results  of  their  efforts, 
and  compose  too  much  a  mutual  admiration 
society ;  whereas  all  the  e.x;periments  as  yet 
made  have  achieved  but  a  small  modicuni  of 
success.  Neither  the  works  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  reredos  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  any 
other  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
deserve  the  commendations  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  reasons  for  this  want  of  success 
are  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  execution  of 
mosaic,  it  has  fallen  too  much  into  the  hands 
of  manufacturers  of  the  same  class  as  those 
that  fabricate  painted  windows.  Nor  can  much 
good  be  expected  in  either  of  these  handicrafts 
until  artists  themselves  execute  as  well  as  de- 
sign their  works,  or  at  least  are  allowed  to 
control  them.  That  mosaic  is  a  durable  and 
excellent  material  for  executing  works  of  art 
to  be  placed  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
eye  is  certain,  but  the  tesserae  should  be  fixed 
in  their  place,  as  colours  are  on  canvas,  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  or  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  an 
artistic  result  better  than  that  of  copies  of  pic- 
tures made  in  Gobelin,  tapestry  or  worsted 
work. 

The  method  at  present  adopted  of  imitating 
cartoons  by  tlie  arrangement  of  the  tes- 
ser;T3  with  their  faces  downwards  is  a  fatal  one, 
as  preventing  altogether  the  freedom  which  is 
essential  to  all  works  of  art  ;  it  may,  indeed, 
be  economical,  but  renders  the  so-called  pic- 
ture in  reality  valueless. 

The  following  remark,  quoted — "  it  is  better 
to  spend  time,  thought,  and  money  in  getting 
really  first-rate  cartoons,  than  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  the  tessera;  to  fine  joints  or  microscopic 
minuteness" — would  lead  one  to  think  that 
though  ]>reference  is  given  to  tlie  former 
quality,  the  latter  is  also  a  desirable  one,  and 
as  Mr.  Thomas  adds  no  qualifying  opinion  of 
his  own,  we  feel  bound  to  assert  strongly  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  undesirable  that,  even 
if  practicable,  it  should  be  avoided,  and  we 
cannot  join  in  this  opinion,  further  given,  "that 
it  is  higlily  gratifying  to  observe  the  degree  of 
judgment  with  which  the  mosaicist  has 
emphasised  the  designer's  intention  of 
the  jointing  in  the  Russian,  Salviati's, 
and  the  South  Kensington  specimens." 
If  we  remember  rightly,  the  Russian  work  of 
this  class,  exliibited  in  18G2,  was  much  the 
most  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  but  with 
regard  to  the  others  named,  the  jointing  is 
far  too  fine  and  regular,  and  the  tesserte  too 
even  in  colour,  so  that  the  backgrounds,  for 
instance,  look  as  if  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  gilt  and  scored  with  lines  as  composed  of 
separate  pieces,  and  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  breaking  up  the  ceramic  cakes 
at  all  if  the  object  of  the  designer 
is  afterwards  to  be  devoted  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact.  The  eft'ect  of  the  ancient 
specimens  depends  greatly  upon  the  very 
coarseness  and  irregularity  of  the  jointing, 
and  the  evident  variety  throughout  in  the 
colours  of  the  tessera?,  consequent  upon  their 
being  fixed  from  the  front  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist.  We  regret  also  that  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
recounting  the  names  of  the  in-jst  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  used  this  material, 
and  their  extant  works,  does  not  give  an}' 


)inion  of  his  own  as  to  tlieir  relative  merits. 
We  should  have  liked,  for  instance,  that  his 
readers  should  have  been  told  the  diirerences 
in  the  character  of  the  early  and  late  works 
in  that  museum  of  mosaic— S.  Mark's  Church, 
Venice  ;  and  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  former  alone  show  the  proper 
treatment  of  design  for  this  peculiar 
material,  and  that  the  latter,  though  by  the 
hands  of  eminent  artists  in  other  methods  of 
painting,  are  but  grievous  mistakes  in  this  ; 
that  they  fail  utterly  in  architectonic  adapta- 
tion as  decorations  ;  and  that,  however  meri- 
torious in  many  respects,  they  absolutely  dis- 
figure the  building  they  -^vere  intended  to 
adorn.  We  feel  bound  the  more  strongly  and 
clearly  to  give  expression  to  the  above  con- 
viction, because  the  tendency  in  the  present 
experimental  work  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
elsewhere  is  to  err  in  the  same  direction  ;  and 
we  are  threatened  to  be  as  equally  inundated 
with  repetitions  of  this  blundering  of  the 
Renaissance  artists  as  we  are  with  indifferent 
manufactures  in  coloured  glass.  If  Mr. 
Thomas's  work  reaches,  as  we  hope  it  may, 
another  and  many  other  editions,  we  trust  he 
will  give  more  of  his  personal  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  mosaic,  and  treat  us  less  to 
quotations  from  other  authors,  however  dis- 
tinguished, and  more  to  his  own  deductions 
and  experience. 

Oil  Pai7itinrj  will,  from  our  point  of  view, 
occupy  less  of  our  attention,  since  to  its  in- 
vention is  attributed  the  decline  of  that  mural 
decoration  we  desire  to  advocate.  "  Previously," 
says  our  author,  "  painters  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  decorating  the  walls  of  public  build- 
ings, and  were  restrained  in  the  treatment  and 
effect  of  their  works  within  well-defined 
hmits  by  architectonic  conditions  and  method 
of  execution.  The  introduction  of  oil-paint- 
ing, however,  gradually  changed  the  whole 
character  of  pictorial  art ;  for  it  rendered  the 
painter  independent  of  the  architect,  and  re- 
leased him  from  these  limitations  "  ;  and  fur- 
ther, he  remarks,  with  truth,  "  The  more  the 
influence  of  architecture  over  the  painter 
waned,  the  greater  became  the  excesses  of  the 
painter  in  composition,  colour  and  effect,  till 
at  last  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  oil-colours 
could  be  used  dissipated  all  system  in  their 
use,  as  well  as  any  common  tendency  and 
grand  aim  in  art "  ;  and  he  argues  in  the  very 
direction  of  our  wishes,  that  "a  return  to 
mural  painting  and  the  simple  style  of  design 
and  execution  which  it  involves  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  and  would  not  only  raise  the 
aim  and  style  of  pictorial  art,  but  improve 
the  very  practise  of  oil-painting  itself.'' 

Water-glass  is  the  subject  to  which  the 
last  chapter  is  devoted.  Mr.  Thomas  himself 
seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
labour,  and  should  therefore  reap  an  equiva- 
lent one  in  the  honour  of  the  invention  or 
development  of  this  process,  which  promises 
valuable  results,  but  of  which  time  is  needed 
to  prove  the  ultimate  success.  Our  climate, 
he  acknowledges,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
commendations  of  fresco  painting,  is  not  very 
favourable  to  it,  and  when  asking  if  there  is  no 
means  of  guarding  against  the  destruction  of 
such  works  of  art  as  the  "picture  on  the  Isar 
Gate  at  Munich,  which  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, says  that  he  knows  of  no  other  remedy 
but  the  water-glass  and  the  water-glass 
mortar— the  first  to  fix  the  colours  and  the 
ground,  and  the  latter  to  fill  up  cracks  and 
cavities,  that  they  may  be  repainted,  and  he 
thinks  that  for  monumental  painting  it_  rivals 
and  will  eventually  supersede  fresco-painting. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  process,  which  is  elaborately  given 
in  the  work,  togetlier  with  the  interesting 
report  upon  it  by  David  Maclise,  Esq.,  R.A., 
which  is  added  in  the  appendix,  and  which  is 
further  swelled  by  a  copious  list,  useful  for 
reference,  of  works  upon  painting,  of  painters, 
and  of  the  principal  existing  mural  decora- 
tions. From  this  list  the  author,  in  some 
v;duable  concluding  remarks,  says  it  appears 
that  "Fresco  was  preferred  by  the  great 
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masters  for  mural  decoration,  though  mosaic, 
oil,  and  distemper  were  well  imderstood.  This 
preference  for  fresco  in  the  execution  of 
monumental  works  in  the  lialcj'on  days  of  art 
was  therefore  deliberate,  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  best  adapted  to  tlie  purpose. 
If  fresco  is  susceptible  of  injury  from  damp 
walls,  distemper  is  much  more  so  ;  under  such 
conditions  the  latter  soon  perishes,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
on  the  Fine  Arts  that  many  frescoes  have  long 
survived  the  retouchings  which  have  been  made 
in  tempera.  Nothwithstanding  the  durability 
of  mosaic,  and  the  preservation  of  this  art  in 
Italy,  it  was  never  a  favourite  method  with 
the  great  painters  and  architects,  and  when 
adopted  it  was  sparingly  and  within  well- 
defined  limits.  The  water-glass  process  may 
prove  superior  to  all  others,  but  till  the  inven- 
tion of  this  process,  fresco  had  the  testimony 
of  the  great  masters  and  the  centuries  in  its 
favour.  J.  P.  S. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON 
POOR. 

THERE  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  con- 
temporary, a  short  time  back,  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Peabody  Trustees'  Dwellings  and 
the  buildings  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company  (Sir  S.  Waterlow's  dwellings). 
Having  had  some  little  experience  in  providing 
dwellings  of  this  class  at  a  moderate  cost,  I  ven- 
ture to  send  you  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
accommodation,  cost,  rental,  &c.,  of  these  build- 
ings, the  Society  of  Arts'  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  plans  prepared  by  me  some  time 
ago  for  dwellings  of  the  poor  of  Liverpool.  The 
latter,  although  not  adopted,  proved,  upon  exa- 
mination by  the  borough  engineer,  to  be  the 
most  economical  from  upwards  of  70  designs. 

The  buildings  of  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  are  six  stories  high,  having 
in  some  cases  basement  dwellings,  and  appear  to 
provide  6.53  distinct  dwellings — 294  with  three 
rooms,  scullery,  &c.,  and  359  having  two  rooms, 
scullery,  &o. — in  all  1600  rooms,  exclusive  of 
sculleries  ;tliecostoftheformerbeing£162  3s.  lid., 
and  the  latter  £108  2s.  6f  d.  per  dwelling,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £55  Is.  3d.  per  room,  showing  a  total 
expenditure  of  £86,533  for  buildings.  The  ave- 
rage rent  of  the  larger  dwelling  is  Gs.  lOd.,  and 
of  the  smaller  one  5s.  IJd.  per  week.  The  ave- 
rage rent  for  both  dwellings  is  6s.  Ifd.,  and  for 
each  room  28.  6d.  per  week.  At  these  rates,  when 
fully  let,  the  gross  rental  would  amount  to 
£10,462  per  annum,  and  the  gross  return  12  per 
cent. 

The  Peabody  Trustees'  buildings  at  Islington, 
Shadwell,  and  Spitalfields  provide  about  404 
distinct  dwellings,  comprising  one,  two,  and 
three  rooms  respectively,  containing  in  all  861 
rooms,  at  an  average  cost  of  £212  lis.  per  dwell- 
ing, or  £113  16s.  3d.  per  room,  the  total  cost 
amounting  to  £97,994  for  buildings.  The 
average  rent  of  each  dwelling  is  3s.  lid.,  and  of 
each  room  is.  lOd.  per  week ;  the  gross'rental  when 
fully  let  would,  therefore,  be  about  £4104  2s.  per 
annum,  and  the  gross  return  4i  per  cent. 

The  plans  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  of 
Liverpool,  six  stories  high,  without  basement 
dwellings,  contain  168  distinct  dwellings,  com- 
prised in  three  classes — 48  class  1,  with  four 
rooms,  scullery,  &. ;  48  class  2,  with  three  rooms, 
scullery,  &c., ;  and  72  class  3,  with  two  rooms, 
scullery,  &e. ;  in  all  480  rooms,  exclusive  of 
sculleries,  the  cost  of  class  1  being  £179  16s. ; 
class  2,  £148  7s. ;  and  class  3,  £98  IBs.  per 
dwelling,  or  at  the  rate  of  £49  9s.  per  room, 
showing  a  total  cost  of  £23,736  for  buildings. 
The  rent  of  the  dwelling  class  1  is  63.  6d.  ;  class 
2,  4s.  lOd. ;  and  class  3,  3s.  3d.  per  week.  The 
average  rent  being  about  4s.,  and  for  each  room 
Is.  7id.  per  week,  the  gross  rental,  if  fully  let, 
would  amount  to  £2028  16s.  per  annum,  showing 
a  gross  return  of  8j  per  cent. 

The  Society  of  Arts'  prize  dwellings  for  la- 
bourers have  been  erected  under  my  direction  in 
upwards  of  nine  counties;  they  are  built  semi- 
detached, each  dwelling  containing  four  rooms 
and  scullery,  with  pantry,  fuel  place,  piggery, 
privy,  cesspit,  and  ashpit,  washing  coppers,  baking 
ovens,  fixtures  and  fittings,  well,  rainwater  tank, 
drainage,  &c.  ;  complete,  their  average  cost  has 
been  £131  10s.  per  dwelling,  or  £32  17s.  6d,  per 
room,  exclusive  of  scullery.    The  average  rent 


per  dwelling  is  about  Is.  9d.  per  week,  or  5{d. 
per  room  per  week,  showing  a  gross  rental  of 
£4  lis.  per  annum,  and  a  gross  return  of  nearly 
3J  per  cent. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Society  of  Arts'  dwellings  are  the  cheapest, 
and,  while  containing  one  room  more  than  the 
company's  lai-gest  dwellings,  cost  £31  13s.  lid. 
less.  Assuming  the  company's  larger  dwelling  to 
contain  an  equal  amount  of  accommodation,  the 
cost  would  then  be  about  £216  per  dwelling  built 
in  tenements;  whereas  the  Society  of  Arts' 
dwellings  have  cost  but  £131  10s.,  built  semi- 
detached; and  although  the  former  may  perhaps 
be  somewhat  more  substantially  built  than  the 
latter,  and  a  considerable  difference  exists 
between  the  cost  of  buildings  in  London  and  the 
country,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  semi- 
detached buildings  have  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  the  structure  complete,  while  tenement 
dwellings  have  to  bear  only  a  proportionate  cost 
thereof. 

The  Peabody  Trustees'  buildings  are  the  most 
expensive,  both  per  room  and  dwelling.  This  is 
doubtless  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  space 
lost  in  long  corridors  and  passages.  Had  there 
been  a  greater  number  of  staircases  and  no  cor- 
ridors or  passages,  the  cost  would  have  borne  a 
more  favourable  comparison.  The  company's 
dwellings  are  not  free  from  this  objection,  as 
there  is  considerable  space  lost  in  passages  and 
open  galleries  on  each  floor.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  plans  for  the  Liverpool  dwellings  have  a 
proper  number  of  staircases,  with  the  dwellings 
entering  off  the  stair  landings,  thereby  utilising 
all  available  space  and  reducing  the  traffic  of  the 
stairs.  The  established  cost  of  these  buildings, 
whether  calculated  at  per  room  or  dwelling,  is 
also  much  lower  than  the  company's  or  the 
Peabody  Trustees'  dwellings. 

With  reference  to  the  rentals,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  company's  largest  dwellings,  con- 
taining three  rooms,  scullery,  &c.,  the  working- 
man  pays  an  average  rent  of  6s.  lOd.  per  week, 
whereas  in  the  Society  of  Arts'  dwellings,  con- 
taining four  rooms  and  scullery,  &c.,  the  labourer 
pays  but  Is.  9d.  per  week.  The  working-man  in 
London  would,  therefore,  seem  to  pay  four  times 
as  much  rent  for  a  smaller  dwelling  compared 
with  that  of  a  labourer  in  the  country. 

To  enable  the  working-man  with  a  family  to 
pay  [such  a  high  rent,  one  of  the  rooms  is  not 
unfrequently  let  to  a  lodger,  a  privilege,  I  believe, 
permitted  in  certain  of  the  company's  dwellings; 
and  as  the  largest  of  these  contain  but  a  limited 
extent  of  sleeping  room,  this  can  hardly  be  done 
having  proper  regard  to  decency.  The  rates 
fixed  by  the  Peabody  Trustees  and  the  rating  of 
the  Liverpool  plans  appear  to  be  moderate,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  working-man's  means, 
providing  for  a  proper  number  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments, essentially  necessary  to  all  dwellings. 

Trusting  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  insert 
this  letter,  1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  John  Bikch. 

-From  tlie  Times,  January  20. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Nottingham. — The  prizes  won  by  students  in 
this  school  were  distributed  on  Friday  evening,  the 
7th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  Alderman  Birkin 
in  the  chair.  His  lordship,  before  presenting  the 
prizes,  addressed  the  students  and  visitors  at  some 
length.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Lord 
Belper,  Vice-Chancellor  James,and  Mr.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  the  latter  gentleman  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  the  abilities  of  the  master  of  the  school  (Mr. 
Rawle).  From  some  statistics  read  by  the  chair- 
man it  appears  that  Nottingham  has  a  larger 
number  of  students  attending  its  School  of  Art 
than  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom  in  proportion 
to  its  population.  There  are  417  students,  chiefly 
of  the  artisan  class.  In  the  Government  exami- 
nations in  drawing  held  last  March,  Nottingham 
obtained  a  greater  number  of  prizes  than  any 
other  school  in  the  United  Kingdom — London 
alone  excepted.  The  highest  number  of  prizes 
obtained  are  as  follows  : — Head  Schools,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  76  ;  Nottingham, 
38  ;  Bristol,  37  ;  Dublin,  34  ;  Bath,  30  ;  Leeds, 
29  ;  Glasgow,  28  ;  Edinburgh,  27  ;  Dundee,  27  ; 
Birmingham,  25.  So  that  for  two  years  running 
Nottingham  has  obtained  the  highest  number  of 
prizes.  Government  offers  every  year  for  com- 
petition 10  gold  medals,  20  silver  medals,  and 
50  bronze  medals,  total  80.    Nottingham  school 


this  year  obtained  seven  of  them,  namely,  one 
gold,  two  silver,  and  four  bronze,  and  also  four 
Queen's  prizes.  Nottingham  has  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  medalsof  any  provhicial  school 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  schools  which  have 
obtained  the  greatest  number  of  medals  rank  as 
follows  :  —  Nottingham,  7  ;  Dublin,  5  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 4  ;  Manchester,  4  ;  Coventry,  4  ;  Sheffield, 
3  ;  and  Glasgow,  2.  Nottingham  also  obtained 
14  extra  Government  prizes  of  books,  &c.,  and  21 
free  studentships.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London  offered  thirty  season  tickets 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  thirty  most  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  kingdom  ;  of  these  Not 
tingham  obtained  three.  Only  one  other  pro 
vincial  school  obtained  as  many,  viz.,  Dublin.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Governmental  Examiners , 
just  published,  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  has 
received  special  nofic3,  as  follows: — "We  have 
again  to  express  regret  that  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary design,  by  the  filling  of  geometric  forms 
with  ornamental  details  derived  from  the  analysis 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  has  been  attempted  in  but 
few  schools.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  local 
School  of  Art  of  Nottingham,  in  which  this  is 
best  done,  is  also  the  most  successful  in  applied 
designs.  In  an  extensive  competition  of  good 
designs  for  lace,  &c.,  we  found  an  opportunity 
for  numerous  awards,  which  were  called  for  by 
the  successful  manner  of  treating  the  floral  forms, 
judiciously  selected  as  the  materials  for  most  of 
the  designs  for  these  delicate  fabrics." 

Proposed  Drawing  Classes  in  the  Thames 
Valley. — A  general  meeting  of  schoolmasters 
and  others  was  held  on  Saturday,  at  the  Norbiton 
National  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  steps  could  be  taken  to  establish  classes  for 
teaching  science  and  drawing  in  the  Thames 
Valley.  Mr.  Buckmaster  explained  the  regula- 
tions under  which  such  classes  could  be  estab- 
lished. He  insisted  on  the  educational  value  of 
science  and  art  teaching,  as  compared  with  some 
other  subjects.  A  short  discussion  followed,  when 
it  was  resolved — "  That  the  scheme  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  promoting  instruction 
in  drawing  and  science  was  well  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  teachers  and  those  interested  in 
adult  education."  . 

Edinburgh.— On  Thursday  week  a  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  prizes 
awarded  to  students  of  the  School  of  Art  for  the 
year  1868-9,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  half-an-honr  waspleasantly  occupied 
in  examining  the  competitive  drawings  and  models 
which  were  displayed.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  who  was 
accompanied  to  the  platform  by  Lord  Colonsay, 
the  Lord  Justice-General,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
Lord  Ardmillan,  Lord  Jerviswoode,  and  others. 
According  to  the  report — the  number  of  students 
who  have  been  under  instruction  in  the  year  1868- 
69  at  the  central  school  of  the  School  of  Art, 
Edinburgh,  is  684,  which  is  the  largest  number  on 
record,  being  37  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
which  had  been  the  highest  in  number  up  to  that 
time.  The  increase  is  in  the  male  school,  there 
having  been  47  more  students  in  that  school  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  female  school  shows  a 
slight  decrease  of  10  students  upon  the  previous 
year.  The  schools  in  the  city  which  have  received 
drawing  instruction  during  the  year  have  been  : 
— S.  George's  Day  School,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson's 
School,  Newington  Free  Church  School,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Orphan  Hospital,  Free  Church 
Training  College,  Free  Church  Normal  School  ; 
and  the  number  of  students  taught  in  them  has 
been  1261,  being  204  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Taking  the  central  school  and  the  outside 
schools  together,  the  total  number  of  students 
under  instruction  in  the  year,  through  the  agency 
of  the  School  of  Ai-t,  is  1945. 


Lumber. — It  is  stated  that  the  lumber  trade 
of  Michigan  in  1869  has  reached  the  value  of 
thirty-four  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
that  up  to  the  close  of  1869  there  have  been 
manufactured  in  Michigan  7,200,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  that  to  obtain  this  quantity  there 
have  been  stripped  1,950,000  acres,  or  3,000 
square  miles  of  pine  land.  It  is  calculated  that 
4,000,000  acres  of  land  still  remain  unstripped 
which  will  yield  15,000,000,000  of  feet  of  lumber 
The  total  value  of  the  future  product  in  lumber 
shingles,  lath,  &c.,  is  placed  at  300,000,000 
dollars,  and  it  is  thought  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  will  be  required  to  cut  and  send  to  market 
the  trees  now  standing. 
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ON  THE 


ENFRANCHISEMENT    OP  COPYHOLDS 
OF  INHERITANCE.* 

{Concluded  from  2^-  34.) 
"tXTITH  reference  to  the  ordinary  case  of  copy- 
VV  liolds  subject  to  fine  arbitrary  on  admis- 
sion after  death  or  alienation,  Mr.  Rouse  points 
out  (p  85),  that  the  way  to  calculate  the  value  ot 
the  fines  "  is  to  find  on  each  manor  the  average 
interval  which  has  elapsed  between  changes  of 
tenants,  for  such  a  period  of  tunc  as  will  give  a 
fair  average;  and  to  then  calculate  on  such 
average,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  values 
depending  on  the  ages  of  the  tenants  standing 
admitted.  The  adopting  one  fixed  average 
interval,"  he  continues,  "would  be  unjust  m 
many  instances  towards  the  lord,  and  m  many 
towards  the  tenant ;  though  for  practical  purposes 
the  result  of  considerable  investigation  into  the 
matter  shows  that  in  most  manors  the  average 
interval  of  fifteen  years  as  to  land  and  thirteen 
years  as  to  house  property,  will  be  a  just  average 
to  be  calculated  on  as  between  lord  and  copy- 
holder." He  then  capitalises  the  fines  from  lands 
at  three  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  those 
from  houses  at  four  per  cent.— a  distinction  which 
seems  reasonable. 

It  may  bs  worth  pointing  out,  however,  that 
some  mjustice  is  done  to  the  lord  by  valuing  the 
manor  fines  upon  the  assumption  of  their  occur- 
ing  at  regular  intervals,  instead  of  at  the  fluctua- 
ting intervals  at  whichj  they  are  really  received  ; 
for  it  denies  to  him  some  of  the  compound 
interest  which  he  can  make  upon  his  earlier  re- 
ceipts. But  I  welcome  this  circumstance  as_a 
very  desirable  set-off  for  the  injustice  which  is 
done  on  the  other  hand  to  the  tenants  by  capita- 
lising the  fiues  as  of  two  years'  purchase  each, 
whereas  it  is  now  very  general  to  take  a  rather 
■smaller  fine  in  cases  of  alienation,— although 
this,  by  the  way.  exactly  the  reverse  of  a 
common  practice  two  centuries  ago  as  recorded 
by  some  writers. 

On  the  question  of  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  an  existing  tenancy  I  differ  from  Mr.  Rouse, 
as  before  intimated.  He  says  (p.  87)  "The 
difference  between  the  value  of  an  enfranchise- 
ment where  no  life  is  on  the  rolls  and  that  where 
a  life  of  the  greatest  value  stands  admitted,  and 
in  which  the  full  manorial  interval  is  calculated 
as  that  at  the  end  of  which  the  first  fine  will  be 
payable,  will  be  one  fine,  or  in  the  case  of  fines  arbi- 
trary, two  years'  value.  It  will  there  follow  that, 
if  the  best  life  be  equal  to  a  reductim  of  two 
years'  value  as  the  value  of  the  life  diminishes, 
the  portion  of  the  two  years'  value  to  be  deducted 
will  diminish."  This  assumption  of  the  best  life 
being  equal  to  a  deduction  of  two  years'  value, 
or  one  fine,  is,  I  submit,  inadmissible. 

We  have  seen  it  to  be  irrelevant  and  productive 
of  considerable  error  in  the  assumed  case  of  fines 
payable  only  after  death  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  the  incidental  introduction  of  occa- 
sional alienation  fines  can  give  to  the  best  pos- 
sible life  any  theoretical  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent question.    And  observe  the  effect.    At  page 
128  the  perpetuity  of  the  fines  of  £2  every  15 
years  is  stated  to  be  worth,  in  the  case  of  a  vacant 
tenancy  (speaking  roughly),  5J  years'  purchase 
at  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  we  are  there  directed 
to  charge  3^  for  enfranchisement  if  the  tenant  on 
the  rolls  is  the  best  possible  life,  a  female  child 
under  6.    But  that  value  of  the  perpetuity  is  ar- 
rived at  (Table  VIII.)  by  taking  the  fine  of  two 
years'  purchase  payable  now,  and  taking  3^  as 
being  the  total  present  value  of  the  fines  payable 
in  15,  .30,  45,  &c.,  years.  So  that  in  charging  this 
same  3i  years'  purchase  for  the  enfranchisement 
in  the  most  exceptional  case  of  this  young  child, 
we  shall  be  calculating  as  if,  notwithstanding  her 
extreme  youth,  the  next  fine  would  yet  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  avrrar/e  interval  of  15  years,  an  as- 
sumption whichlthiiikindefensible.  It  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  young  tenant ;  she  may  not  alienate  at 
all,  but  may  hold  on  till  death,  and,  therefore, 
her  most  unusually  good  life  indicates  a  pro- 
bability of  the  lord's  next  fine  being  distanced 
beyond  the  average  interval.    I  submit,  as  before, 
that  the  deduction  of  one  fine  is  appropriate  only 
to  a  tenancy  which  Ls  likely  to  last  for  the  average 
period,  and  this  average  holding  is  not  to  bo  found 
in  an  extreme  case — in  the  scarcely  possible  tenancy 


■  Read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting'  ot  the  In 
stitution  of  Surveyors,  January  10th,  1870,  by  Edward 
Smyth  Associate. 


of  a  child  under  G.  For  want  of  a  record  of  the 
relative  frciiucncy  of  the  occurrence  of  surrenders 
at  successive  ag"cs,  I  propose  a  tenancy  at  the 
average  admission  age— say  35,— as  apractical  stan- 
dard, and  make  for  younger  or  older  ages  respec- 
tively a  reduction  larger  or  smaller  than  a  single 
fine  "in  proportion  simply  to  the  values  of  life 
annuities  at  such  ages  as  compared  mth  that  of  a 
life  annuity  at  the  age  35. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  two  tables, 
called  respectively  "Annuity  Table"  and  "En- 
franchisement Table."  The  first  shows  the  values 
in  years'  purchase  at  three  and  four  per  cent,  re- 
spectively of  annuities  upon  single  lives,  both 
male  and  female.  These  are  abbreviated  from 
the  latest  published  annuity  tables  which  have 
been  deduced  by  the  present  Registrar-General 
(Dr.  Farr),  from  observations  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  known  as  the  English 
Life  Table  No.  3.  Any  person  who  may  use  the 
two  tables  annexed  to  this  paper  will  have  simply 
to  notice  the  year's  purchase  at  three  per  cent,  for 
lands,  or  four  pereent.  for  houses,  appearing  oppo- 
site to  the  age  of  the  male  or  female  tenant,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  Annuity  Table.  And  he 
will  then  turn  to  the  second  or  Enfranchisement 
Table,  in  which,  and  opposite  to  such  year's  pur- 
chase, he  will  see  the  value  for  enfranchisement  at 
three  per  [cent,  for  lands,  and  fom-  per  cent,  for 
houses  ;  computed  for  each  of  a  number  of 
different  fine-intervals,  so  that  he  may  be  guided 
by  one  or  other  of  these  according  to  his  opinion, 
whether  as  regards  the  particular  property  or  dis- 
trict with  which  he  is  dealing  there  is  a  likehhood 
of  alienation  fines  being  more  or  less  frequent. 
This  table  gives  enfranchisement  values  corre- 
sponding to  only  each  integral  number  of  years' 
purchase  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  take  such  one  of 
these  as  is  the  nearest  to  the  year's  purchase  found 
in  the  Annuity  Table,  because  in  almost  all  cases 
the  year's  purchase  for  the  enfi-anchisement  is 
only  desired  to  one  decimal  place  ;  but  if  this 
should  be  desired  to  two  decimal  places,  the  neces- 
sary interpolation  of  the  Enfi-anchisement  Table 
to  correspond  with  the  exact  years'  piu-chase  taken 
from  the  Annuity  Table  may  be  effected  at  sight. 
And  I  have  given  the  values  in  the  Enfi'anchise- 
ment  Table  to  only  two  places  of  decimals,  con- 
ceiving fi-om  all  that  has  preceded  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  affect  any  higher  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  tables  for  these  enfi-anchisements. 

The  values  thus  offered  in  the  Enfranchisement 
Table  are  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusion ah-eady  arrived  at,  that  for  enfranchise- 
ment to  a  tenant  of  the  age  of  35,  a  sum  should 
be  requu-ed  less  by  2  years'  value  than  if  the  tene- 
ment were  vacant.  A  male  life  of  35  has  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  therefore  a 
slight  inconsistency  in  the  table  to  the  extent  of  its 
charging  a  trifle  too  little  in  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  a  female  life  being  on  the  rolls  ;  but 
the  maximum  discrepancy  (which  is  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  table)  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of 
a  vear's  purchase. 

The  following  selections  fi-om  the  enfranchise- 
ment tables  hitherto  discussed,  and  in  all  of  which 
the  annual  value  of  the  copyhold  property  is  as- 
sumed to  be  £1,  will  serve  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween them,  particularly  as  regards  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Rouse's  selection  of  the  best  possible  life,  and 
my  own  selection  of  the  age  35  as  the  standard 
for  the  graduation  of  our  respective  tables,  to 
which  variation  the  difference  between  them  is 
mainly  attributable. 

For  this  comparison  I  have  adopted  the  fine- 
intervals  of  15  years  as  to  land,  and  13  years  as  to 
house  property,  upon  which  Mr.  Rouse  bases  his 
principal  tables,  in  consonance  with  his  statement 
before  quoted,  that  considerable  investigation  has 
shown  these  to  be  fair  average  intervals.  Without 
supposing  that  any  particular  value  can  attach  to 
isolated  observations,  I  have  yet  thought  it  fitting 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  fines  in  some  of  the 
manors  which  have  come  to  my  notice  in  conse- 
quence of  my  engagement  in  the  service  of  your 
President's  firm.  And  here  I  should  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  acknowledge  that,  for  whatever  general 
conversance  I  may  have  with  the  essential  features 
of  the  present  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  his  practice  far  more  largely  than  to  any 
other  source. 

I  have  taken  an  account  of  the  fines  received 
in  a  group  of  manors,  all  in  one  neighbourhood, 
and  in  all  of  which  a  fine  arbitrary  is  paid  on  ad- 
mission after  death  or  alienation.  The  observa- 
tions extend  over  only  16  years  past,  which  is  a 
very  much  shorter  period  than  the  50  or  70  years 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rouse  ;  but,  by  taking 
several  manors  collectively   it  is  probably  long 


enough,  especially  as  the  evidence  of  recent  years 
(influenced  commonly  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways) may  bo  the  most  reliable  as  an  indication 
of  the  probable  frequency  of  future  alienations. 

Allowing  for  the  comparatively  few  enfranchise- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  I  find  thi.t  the 
average  fine-interval  in  the  manors  just  referred  to 
is  16  years.  The  fines  after  alienations  were  rather 
more  than  half  as  numerous  as  the  otbor.s,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  former  fines  follower!  immediately 
upon  fines  payable  after  deaths.  The  locality  is 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  and  the 
tenements  consist  of  lands  rather  than  houses. 
In  an  abstract  to  which  I  have  had  access  of  the 
court  rolls  of  another  manor,  in  an  agricultural 
parish  in  Sussex,  and  comprising  lands  subject  to 
arbitrary  fines,  and  cottages  subject  to  fines  certain, 
an  observation  of  46  years  shows  an  average  fine- 
interval  of  18  years.  Once  more:  I  have  taken 
together  two  manors  extending  into  two  parishes 
in  the  south  of  England,  which  contain  in  all  about 
4,500  inhabitants,  and  which  comprise  a  market 
town  and  the  agricultural  lands  around  it  :  about 
half  the  tenements  consists  of  houses,  and  the  other 
half  lands.  Here  the  fines  are  all  certain,  and 
those  received,  according  to  the  steward's  informa- 
tion, during  20  vears,  show  that  the  average  inter- 
val is  21  years  but  as  it  is  a  very  backward  place 
—the  population  having  decreased  materially 
during  the  period  of  observation — alienations  are 
likely'to  have  been  less  frequent  than  in  most 
localities.  It  is  important  to  _  notice 
how  potent  an  element  of  the  subject  is 
the  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  of 
alienation  fines,  for  if  there  were  none  such, 
but  if  each  tenant  held  on  till  death,  then  the 
average  fine-interval  would  be  (approximately)  the 
expectation  of  life  for  a  person  of  the  average  age 
of  tenants  at  their  admission  ;  and  supposing 
that  this  is  35  years,  the  expectation  is  as  much  as 
29  or  30  years.  The  above  averages  all  indicate  an 
interval  longer  than  the  14  years  which  is  the 
mean  of  the  two  selected  by  Mr.  Rouse  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  17  years  for  lands,  or 
15  for  houses,  may  be  a  fair  average.  Among 
the  profitable  materials  which  could  be  collected 
by  the  council  of  this  institution  from  the  contri- 
butions of  members,  would  be  observations  simi- 
lar to  the  above  respecting  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  fines  in  manors  variously  situated  ; 
and  every  such  contribution  would  have  a  per- 
sonal use  for  the  member  preparing  it. 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  two  manors  last  men- 
tioned, the  widow  of  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  hold 
for  her  widowhood  the  whole  of  the  tenement  of 
which  her  husband  died  seized  ;  but  it  seems  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
fine-interval  being  as  long  as  21  years  by  the_  as- 
sumption that  either  the  frequency  of  alienations 
or  the  (ultimate)  inheritance  of  children  is  altered 
by  this  custom  of  widowhood.  Even  if  every 
dying  copyholder  left  a  widow,  the  general  effect 
would  be  merely  to  defer  the  receipt  of  successive 
fines  of  such  a  series  as  we  have  been  hitherto 
considering,  and  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
fines  receivable  during  a  given  period  of  years 
The  fine  would  still  be  received  from  the  child 
who  inherits,  but  the  receipt  of  it  would  be  de- 
ferred (viz.,  till  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  in- 
stead of  the  death  of  his  father  only).  Now, 
against  the  chance  of  a  widower  tenant  remarry- 
ing and  so  increasing  the  probability  of  widow- 
hood, may  be  set  the  chance  of  a  widow  remarry- 
ing, and  so  forfeiting  her  copyhold  estate  ;  and 
remembering  that  some  tenants  do  not  marry, 
and  that  widowhoods  are  sometimes  barred  by 
will,  and  are  reduced  in  number  by  alienations,  1 
think  after  careful  consideration  that  m  the  case 
of  any  male  tenant  holding  with  this  widowhood 
custom,  it  will  be  enough  to  seek  in  the  annuity 
table  for  an  age  5  years  younger  than  his  (but  not 
less  than  the  age  6). 

But  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  only  upon  the  dry 
value  of  the  lord's  receipts  from  fines,  and  have 
not  considered  what  further  allowance  he  may  be 
entitled  to  for  releasing  the  copyholder.  It  may 
here  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Rouse  suggests  (p.  IIU) 
an  addition  of  about  10  per  cent,  whenever  ca- 
pabihties  for  improvement"  are  deemed  sntb- 
ciently  important  to  warrant  an  addition  in  re- 
spect of  them.  There  are,  however,  matters  to 
be  considered  beyond  such  improvement  ot  the 
property  as  the  valuer  may  anticipate,  and  wUicli 
he  will  remember  to  take  into  account  as  a  part 
of  his  valuation  of  the  property  itself.  The  peril 
of  forfeiture  and  escheat,  it  may  indeed  be  urged, 
has  been  reduced  in  various  ways  to  a  minimum, 
and  fines  by  way  of  penalties  are  generally  ot 
small  account  ;  yet  the  copyholder  is  subject  to 
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Annuity  Table;  Part  l, 
Lands.) 


-3  per  cent,  (for 


H  6m£lXG. 

Ago. 

Male 

a  cIQEllG. 

Yrs. 

Yrs*.  pur* 

Xr's.  pur. 

Yr 

Yrs'.  pur. 

Yrs'.  pur* 

0 

19.2 

19.9 

51 

14.1 

14.8 

1 

22.4 

22.4 

52 

13.8 

14.4 

2 

23.5 

23.5 

53 

13.4 

14.1 

3 

24.0 

24  1 

54 

13.1 

13.7 

i 

24.3 

24.3 

65 

12.8 

13.3 

5 

24.4 

24.5 

56 

12.4 

13.0 

6 

24.5 

24.5 

57 

12.1 

12.6 

7 

24.4 

24.5 

58 

11.7 

12.3 

8 

24.4 

24.4 

69 

11.4 

H.9 

9 

24.3 

24.3 

60 

11.0 

11.5 

10 

24.1 

24.1 

01 

10.7 

11.2 

H 

23.9 

24.0 

62 

10.3 

10.8 

12 

23.7 

23.8 

63 

lO.O 

10.4 

13 

23.5 

23.8 

C4 

9.0 

10.1 

14 

2n.3 

23.4 

65 

9.3 

9.7 

15 

23.1 

23.2 

66 

8.9 

9.4 

111 

22.9 

23.0 

67 

8.6 

9.0 

17 

22.7 

22.8 

68 

8.3 

8.7 

IS 

22,5 

22.6 

69 

7.9 

83 

ly 

22.3 

22.4 

70 

7.6 

8.0 

20 

22.1 

22.2 

71 

7.3 

7-7 

21 

21.9 

22.0 

72 

7.0 

7.4 

22 

21.7 

21.9 

73 

6.7 

7.1 

23 

21.5 

21.7 

74 

6.4 

6.8 

24 

21.3 

21.5 

75 

6.1 

6.5 

•i5 

21.1 

21.3 

76 

5.9 

6.2 

26 

20.9 

21.1 

77 

5.6 

5.9 

27 

20.7 

20.9 

78 

6.4 

5.7 

2S 

20.5 

20.7 

79 

5.1 

5.4 

29 

20.2 

20.5 

80 

49 

5.2 

30 

20.0 

20.3 

81 

4.7 

5.0 

31 

19.8 

20.1 

82 

4.5 

4.7 

32 

19.5 

19.9 

S3 

4.3 

4.5 

33 

19.S 

19.7 

84 

4.1 

4.3 

34 

19.1 

19.5 

85 

3.9 

4.1 

35 

IS. 8 

19.3 

86 

3.8 

4.0 

36 

IS.ii 

19.0 

87 

3.6 

3.8 

37 

18. ) 

18.8 

88 

3.-5 

3.6 

38 

18-11 

18.5 

89 

3.3 

3.5 

39 

17.S 

18.3 

90 

3.2 

3.3 

40 

17.5 

18.0 

91 

3.1 

3.2 

41 

17.2 

17-8 

92 

2.9 

3.1 

42 

16.9 

17.5 

93 

2.8 

2.9 

43 

16.6 

17.2 

94 

2.7 

2.8 

44 

16.3 

16.9 

95 

2.6 

2.7 

45 

16.0 

16.7 

9(i 

2.5 

2.6 

46 

15.7 

16.4 

97 

2.4 

2.5 

47 

15.4 

16.1 

98 

2.3 

2.4 

48 

15.1 

15.7 

99 

2.2 

2.3 

49 

H.S 

15.4 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

50 

144 

15.1 

Annuity  Table  ;  Part  2,-4  per  cent,  (for 
Houses.) 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Yrs 

Yrs.'  pur. 

Yrs'.  pur. 

Yrs. 

Yrs'.  pur. 

Yrs'.  pur. 

0 

16.0 

16.6 

51 

12.9 

13.4 

1 

IS.ii 

1S.7 

12.6 

13.1 

2 

19(3 

19.6 

53 

12.3 

12,8 

20.1 

20.1 

54 

12.0 

12.5 

4 

20.3 

20.3 

55 

11.7 

12.2 

5 

20.5 

20.5 

56 

11,5 

11.9 

6 

20.5 

20.5 

57 

11.2 

11.0 

7 

20.5 

20.5 

58 

10.9 

11.3 

8 

20.5 

20.5 

59 

10.6 

11.0 

9 

20.4 

20.4 

eo 

10.3 

10.7 

10 

20.3 

20.3 

61 

10.0 

10.4 

U 

211.2 

20.3 

62 

9.6 

10.1 

12 

20.1 

20.1 

63 

9.3 

9.8 

13 

19.9 

20.0 

64 

9,0 

9.0 

14 

19.8 

19.8 

65 

8.7 

9.1 

15 

19-0 

19.7 

66 

8.4 

8.8 

If, 

19.5 

19.5 

67 

8.1 

8.5 

17 

19.3 

19.4 

68 

7.8 

8.2 

18 

19.2 

19.2 

09 

7.5 

7.9 

19 

19.0 

19.1 

70 

72 

7.6 

20 

18.0 

19.0 

71 

7.0 

7.3 

21 

18.S 

18.9 

72 

6.7 

7.0 

22 

18.0 

18.7 

73 

6.4 

6.8 

23 

18.5 

18.6 

74 

6.2 

6.5 

24 

18.4 

18.5 

75 

6.9 

C.2 

25 

18.2 

18.4 

76 

5.7 

6.0 

26 

18.1 

18.2 

6.4 

5.7 

27 

17-9 

18.1 

78 

5.2 

5.5 

28 

17.8 

18.0 

79 

5.0 

5-2 

29 

17.0 

17.8 

80 

4.8 

5.0 

30 

17-5 

17.7 

81 

4.6 

4.8 

31 

ir.3 

17.5 

82 

4.4 

4.6 

32 

17.1 

17.4 

83 

4.2 

4.4 

33 

10.9 

17.2 

84 

4.0 

4.2 

34 

16.8 

17.1 

85 

8.8 

4.0 

35 

16.6 

16.9 

86 

3.7 

3.9 

36 

16.4 

16.7 

87 

3.5 

.3.7 

37 

16.2 

16.6 

88 

34 

3.5 

38 

Ifi.O 

16.4 

89 

3.3 

.3.4 

39 

15, S 

16.2 

90 

R.l 

.3.3 

40 

!  .">  li 

16.0 

91 

3.0 

3.1 

41 

15,3 

15.8 

92 

2.9 

3.0 

42 

15.1 

15,6 

93 

28 

3.9 

43 

14.9 

15.4 

94 

2.7 

2.8 

44 

14.6 

15.2 

95 

2.6 

2.7 

45 

14.4 

14,9 

96 

2  5 

2.6 

46 

1-1-.2 

14.7 

97 

2.4 

2.5 

47 

13.9 

14.5 

98 

2.3 

2.4 

48 

13.7 

14.2 

99 

2.2 

2.3 

49 

13.4 

14.0 

100 

2.1 

50 

13.1 

13.7  1 

Enfeanchisement  Table  ;  Part  1—3  per  cent, 
(for  Lands.) 


g  a  2 


The  first  payment  of  the  Annuity  is  supposed  to  be 
made  at  the  specified  age  instead  of  (as  usual)  one  year 
later. 


j;  2 
o  c3  a 


3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Number  of  years  intervening  between  fines, 
according  to  whether  the  occurrence 
of  alienations  is 


Frequent,      Ordinary,      or  Rare. 
13  I  14  I  15  I  16  I  17  I  18  I  19  |  20  |  21 


Years'  Purchase  for  the  Enfranchisement. 


6.27 

.5.90 

5.58 

5.31 

5.06 

4.85 

4.65 

4.48 

4.32 

6.16 

5.80 

5.48 

5.20 

4.90 

4  74 

4.55 

4.37 

4.22 

6.06 

5.69 

5.37 

5.09 

4,85 

4  6'> 

4.44 

4.27 

4.1 1 

5.95 

5.58 

5.27 

4.99 

4.74 

4.53 

4!34 

4.16 

401 

5.84 

5.48 

5.16 

4.88 

4.64 

4.42 

4, •,':'> 

:;,90 

5.74 

6.  .37 

5.05 

4,78 

4.53 

f  !  ■ 

5.63 

5.26 

4.95 

4.67 

4.43 

4/n 

^  ^  ■ 

5.52 

5.16 

4.84 

4.56 

4.32 

4  111 

:,.,"iS 

5.42 

5.05 

4.73 

4.40 

4.21 

4.011 

:;.17 

5.31 

4.95 

4.63 

4..35 

4.11 

5.21 

4.84 

4.52 

4.24 

4.00 

3.;,s 

:;,12 

3.26 

5.10 

4.73 

4.42 

4.14 

3.89 

3.08 

3.48 

3.31 

3.16 

4.99 

4.63 

4.31 

4.03 

3.79 

3,57 

3.38 

3.21 

3.05 

4.89 

4.52 

4.20 

.3.93 

3.68 

3.47 

3.27 

3.10 

2.94 

4.78 

4.41 

4.10 

•3.82 

3..58 

3.36 

3.17 

2.99 

2.84 

4.67 

4.31 

3.99 

.3.71 

3.47 

3.25 

3.06 

2.89 

2.73 

4.57 

4.20 

3.88 

3.61 

3.36 

3.15 

2.95 

2.78 

2.62 

4.40 

4.(19 

3,78 

3..")0 

3.26 

3.04 

2.85 

2.67 

2,52 

4.36 

3.99 

:;.(;7 

3,39 

.3.15 

2.93 

2.74 

2.57 

2.41 

4.25 

3.88 

3.50 

3.29 

3.04 

2.83 

2.03 

2.46 

2.31 

4.14 

3.78 

3.46 

3.18 

2.94 

2.72 

2,53 

:-;5 

2.20 

4.04 

3.67 

3.35 

3.08 

2.83 

2.61 

2.42 

5.25 

2.09 

3.93 

3.56 

3.25 

2.97 

2.72 

2.51 

2.1-t 

1.99 

3.82 

3.46 

314 

2..SG 

2.40 

2,21 

2.01- 

1,N,^ 

3.72 

3.35 

;:.03 

2.70 

•Im 

2.30 

2.10 

i.y:; 

1,;; 

3.61 

3.24 

2.93 

2.65 

2.41 

2.19 

2.00 

1.82 

1-07 

Enfranchisement  Table  ;  Part  2—4  per  cent, 
(for  Houses.) 


a  o 
o  a 

o  ?  a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 


Example. 

Lands  ;  suppose  fine  interval  is  estimated  at  15  years, 
and  tenant,  a  male,  aged  10,  Annuity  =  14-1  year's 
purchase.  Enfranchisement  =  3  02  years'  purchase 
(see  paper), 

Note. 

If  there  is  a  Widowhood  custom  in  the  Manor  (see 
paper.) 

In  the  case  of  Building  Land  (see  paper.) 

In  cases  other  than  Building  Land,  add  for  the  change 
of  teuure  one  year's  purchase  of  Land,  or  half  a 
year's  purchase  of  House  Troperty  (see  paper.) 

As  to  Timber  and  Minerals,  (see  paper.) 

For  Quit-rents  and  Ilcriots  (see  paper.) 


the  possibility  of  .any  penal  custom  being  pressed 
by  the  lord,  and  three  pages  of  j\Ir.  Scratchley's 
book  contain  an  epitome  of  quite  a  modern  case, 
in  which  less  than  4  acres  of  land  gave  rise  to  a 
fearfully  long  series  of  actions  and  suits,  includ- 
ing proceedings  at  law  against  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor himself,  who  had  given  judf;ment  in  favour  of 
a  company  in  which  his  lordship  held  shares. 
There  is  also  the  dormant  value  that  must  exist 
in  the  case  of  any  property  in  which  two  persons 
have  interests  that  are  not  harmonious.  Here  the 
surveyor  may  almost  tell  the  mathematician  that 


10 

20 
35 
50 
70 

91 

Vacant 
Tenancy 


3.000,000 
3.281,621 
3.903,366 
5.000,000 


MK.  ROUSK's  table 
MALE  TE.NANTS. 


£ 

3.739,978 
3.909,854 
4.098,824 
4.450,097 
4.995,155 
5.472,889 

5.58.5,000 


£ 

3.1293 
3.2780 
3.4326 
3.7645 
4.3301 
4.8740 

5.0075 


FRESENT  TABLE. 
MALE  TE.NAtJTS 


£ 
3.03 

3.24 
3.58 
4.05 
4.78 
5  2.j 


301 
3.42 
4.13 
4.C3 

5.0 


Age. 


Lands . 


Houses. 


Numberof  years  intervening  between  fines, 

according  to  whether  the  occurrences 

of  alienations  is 

Frequent, 

Ordinary. 

or  Kare. 

11  1 

12  i 

13 

14  1 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

12 

Years'  Purchase  for  the  Enfranchisement. 

5.71 

5.33 

5.01 

4.73 

4.50 

4.29 

4.11 

3.95 

3.81 

5.59 

5.21 

4.89 

4,61 

4.38 

4.17 

3.99 

3-83 

3.69 

5.47 

5.09 

4.77 

4.49 

4.20 

4.05 

3.87 

3.71 

3.57 

5.35 

4.97 

4.65 

4.37 

4.13 

391 

.3.75 

S.-'.O 

3.44 

5.22 

4.84 

4.52 

4.25 

4.01 

3.81 

3.03 

3.47 

3.32 

.5.10 

4.72 

4.40 

4.13 

3.89 

3.69 

3.51 

3.35 

3.20 

4.98 

4.00 

4.28 

4.01 

3.77 

3.57 

3.39 

3.23 

3,08 

4.86 

4.48 

4.16 

.3.89 

3.65 

3.45 

3.27 

.3.10 

2.90 

4.74 

4  36 

4.04 

3.77 

3.53 

3.33 

3.14 

2,98 

2.S4 

4.62 

4.24 

3.92 

3.65 

3.41 

3.20 

3.02 

2,86 

0 

4.50 

4.12 

3.80 

3.53 

3.29 

.3.08 

2.90 

"im 

4.38 

4.00 

3.68 

3.41 

.3,17 

2.96 

2  Ii2 

2  48 

4.26 

.3.88 

3.56 

3.29 

3.05 

2.84 

2,i;(; 

•,;  50 

2,30 

4.14 

.3.76 

3.44 

3.16 

2.9  i 

■J  1  i,s 

4.02 

3.64 

3.32 

3.04 

2.81 

2.60 

3.90 

3.52 

.3.20 

2.92 

2.09 

2.4S 

2,3(1 

,2  J  4 

2.00 

3.78 

3.40 

3.08 

2.S0 

2.57 

2.30 

2,18 

2.02 

1.S.S 

3.66 

3,28 

2.96 

2.08 

2.45 

2.24 

2-06 

1.90 

1.76 

3.53 

3.16 

2.83 

2.56 

2.32 

2.12 

1-91 

1.78 

1,63 

3.41 

3.03 

2.71 

2.44 

2.20 

2,110 

1  '-■i 

l.Oli 

1  51 

3.29 

2.91 

2.59 

2.32 

2.08 

1  70 

\XA 

\m 

3.17 

2.79 

2.47 

2.20 

1.90 

L7  0 

1..3S 

1.42 

1  27 

2.54 


3.72 


2.72 


35 

50 

70 

90 

Vacant 
Tenancy 

4.06 

4.53 

5.25 

5.73 

6.06 

3.00 

3.41 

4.12 

4.02 

5,00 

the  parts  do  not  make  up  the  whole.  It  is  bo 
doubt  the  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
that  leads  to  the  copyholder  at  fine  certain  being 
always  charged  more  for  enfranchisement  than 
the  dry  value  of  the  lord's  receipts.  Such  receipts 
arising  from  fines  would,  in  strictness,  be  calcu- 
lated by  applying  the  13  per  cent,  enfranchisement 
table  to  half  the  amount  of  ihe  fine. 
But,  besides  this,  the  copyholder,  according 
to  the  commissioners'  later  reports,  is  ordi- 
narily charged  about  half  a  year's  value  of 
the  property  ;  and  I  propose  that  a  like  specific 
addition  (irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  tenant) 
should,  from  the  same  consideration,  be  made  in 
the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds  held  at  fine  ar- 
bitrary, but  that  here  the  addition  should,  in  the 
case  of  land,  be  an  entire  year's  purchase,  because 
the  periodical  valuations  for  the  arbitrary  fines 
keep  the  tenements  with  their  timber  and  minerals 
under  the  watch  of  the  lord,  and  because  his  tines 
are  increased  by  any  outlay  in  the  draining 
or  other  amelioration  of  the  land  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  buildings  upon  it.  For  house 
property  an  addition  of  half  a  year's  value  is 
jirobably  sufficient.  The  effect  of  these  respec- 
tive additions  to  the  extracts  from  the 
tal)lc-^  nniK-Wcd  to  this  paper  will  be  readily  seen  ■; 
but  if  iiL-ncad  of  the  tine-intervals  there  adopted, 
viz.,  1.")  years  for  land  and  13  for  houses,  we  refer 
respectively  to  the  intervals  of  17  and  15  years 
which  I  have  conjectured  to  be  the  average  periods, 
the  enfranchisement  values  for  these  intervals,  as 
afforded  by  the  annexed  tables  in  the  case  of  male 
lives,  will,  when  augmented  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  become  as  in  the  following  tal)le.  The 
question  of  what  may  be  the  average  fine-interval 
is,  however,  very  insignificant  as  compared  with, 
the  question  of  what  is  the  interval  appropriate 
to  any  given  case. 

As  re.gards  Building  Land,  however,  the  addi- 
tion that  is  requisite  is  of  a  special  kind  ;  and 
each  case  seems  to  require  separate  consideration 
upon  its  own  merits.  Frotjably  on  an  enfranchise- 
ment of  uncovered  building  land  no  one  would 
award  less  to  the  lord  than  somewhere  about  the 
same  proportion  of  its  fee  simple  value  that  he 
would  award  in  the  ca.se  of  other  property ;  for. 
notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  fine,  copyholders 
have  been  continually  found  to  build,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  such  building,  the  lord's  future  tines 
are  calculateil  upon  an  improved  annual  value, 
which  includes  not  simply  what  would  be  thc^ 
ground  rent,  but  also  the  further  annual  value 
of  the  buildings  themselves.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
large  tract  of  building  land,  fitted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  houses,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
strictness  the  lord  is  commonly  entitled  to  a 
materially  larger  proportion  notwithstanding: 
that  tenantsj  may  generally  obtain  en- 
franchisements upon  easier  terms.  Eegard  may 
be  had  to  the  greatest  number  of  years  certain 
for  which  the  custom  of  the  particular  manor  will 
enable  a  copyholder  to  demise  liis  lands  ivithout 
license  and  with  license  respectively,  and  also  to 
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the  amount  of  the  fine  he  must  pay  for  any  such 
license ;  and  of  any  building-  value  that  may  be 
thus  available  to  the  I'lipyliolder  lio  should  bo 
charged  loi-  cnrraiirliiscuiciit  <-iily  Mirh  :i  ]ir<ipor- 
tionas  is  indicated  by  (prolmlily)  llic  I  |ici- cent. 
Enfranchisement  Table.  T>iit,  (lie  (liil-ivnce 
between  sneh  value,  and  the  I'c'  ■  1  mvU'  vabie  of 
the  propei-ty,  if  cnlirt'ly  uiilVtU'rcd  (as  would  be 
the  case  after  the  culra.uclriscuient ),  is  a  surplus 
value  that  is  dormant  during  the  existence  of  the 
copvliold  icuure,  and,  in  tlie  wonls  of  the  IGth 
section  of  tlie  Copyhold  Act  of  1852,  is  "  an  ad- 
vanta'_'v  to  arise  from  the  enfranchisement ;"  the 
lord  should,  therefore,  receive  a  fnrther  papnent 
of  one-half  of  this  difference,  for  it  must  belong 
e-]  ually  to  the  two  parties  whose  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  make  the  sm-plus  available.  And 
this  equal  division  of  such  surplus  building  valne 
applies  to  copyholds  at  fine  certain  just  as  much 
as  to  those  at  fine  arbitrary.  This,  I  submit,  is  the 
strict  justice  of  the  case,  although  many  lords  may 
be  willing  as  an  act  of  grace  to  accept  a  smaller 
compensation  for  the  obstnxctive  power  they 
possess. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Timhcr  and  BincraU, 
which  neither  lord  nor  tenant  can  touch  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  the  same  equal  partition 
of  their  value  is  required,  unless  by  the  well- 
established  custom  of  any  particular  manor  the 
value  is  shared  in  any  other  proportion. 

To  be  theoretically  accurate,  fj^uit-rcnU  should, 
I  think,  be  uniformly  valued  for  enfranchisement 
at  30  years'  purchase,  after  deducting  such  an 
annual  sum  as  the  collection  of  the  particular 
-quit-rent  may  be  estimated  to  cost. 

Heriots,  when  taken  not  only  upon  the  death 
of  a  tenant,  but  also  upon  a  surrender  followed  by 
the  admission  of  a  purchaser  of  the  copyhold, 
could  be  valued  for  enfranchisement  by  multiply- 
ing the  years'  purchase  in  the  enfranchisement 
table  by  half  the  value  of  the  heriot,  if  it  is  a 
fixed  sum  of  money.  But  when  the  lord  has  the 
power  of  taking  the  beast  or  goods  of  the  tenant, 
the  value  for  enfranchisement  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  probable  nature  of  the 
next  heriot,  and  this  will  be  estimated  according 
to  the  social  position  of  the  present  tenant.  From 
an  observation  in  Mr.  Kouse's  manual  (p.  107) 
it  appears  that  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  have 
stated  that  for  the  enfranchisement  of  heriots 

payable  on  alienation  as  well  as  death,"  twice  as 
much  should  be  paid  as  when  the  heriots  are 
receivable  upon  death  only.  Hence  it  would  seem 
to  be  their  opinion  that  deaths  occur  with  only 
the  same  frequency  as  alienations.  If  this  opinion 
is  not  sufficiently  correct,  it  errs  in  over-estimating 
the  general  frequency  of  alienations,  and,  there- 
fore, relatively  under-estimating  the  sum  that 
should  be  paid  for  the  enfranchisement  of  heriots 
receivable  only  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

The  object  of  such  societies  as  the  present  may, 
I  suppose,  be  summed  up  as  that  of  progressing 
in  one  way  and  another  from  surmise  towards 
certainty  ;  and  the  present  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  step,  however 
feeble  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  a  discharge  of 
the  obligation  which  is  laid  by  this  institution 
not  only  upon  its  members  but  upon  its  asso- 
ciates also. 


INSTITTTTION  OP  SUETEYOES. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  January  10th,  the  following  names  were 
read  and  passed  to  be  balloted  for  on  February 
'S'th,  viz  :~A8  Members — William  Blount,  Orche- 
hillHouse,  Gerrard's-cross,  Bucks  ;  Francis  Field, 
Oxford;  John  Lees,  Eeigate;  James  Martin, 
Wainfleet,  Boston,  Leicestershire ;  James  Eaw- 
lence,  Salisbury.  As  Associates — Ernest  Carritt, 
16,  Basinghall-street,  E.G.  ;  George  Henry 
Tatham,  14,  Cockspur-street,  Pall  Mall;  John 
Wigram,  Bromleys,  Harlow,  Essex. 

The  following  donations  to  the  library  were 
announced, — "House  of  Commons  Report  on 
Agricultural  Customs."  By  J.  B.  Denton.  K. 
Horton. — "Tables  for  Planting  and  Valuing 
Underwood  and  Woodlands." — Messrs.  Daniel 
Smith,  Son,  and  Oakley.  G.  A.  Dean. — "A 
Treatise  on  the  Land  Tenure  of  Ireland."  By 
the  Author.  Brayley  and  Britton. — "History  of 
Surrey,"  in  5  vols.  By  John  Wornham  Penfold, 
Sen.  The  following  donations  to  the  library  fund 
■were  announced. — J.L.  Hornblower,  £3  3g. ;  W. 
Snooke,  £5  5s.;  W.  Turner,  £3  3s.  ;  F.  Willmott, 
£5 .  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  given  to 
-the  various  donors. 

A  paper  was  read  hj  Mr.  E.  Smyth,  entitled 
"The  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  of  Inheri- 


tance." A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr- 
Smyth.  A  short  discussion  ensued,  which  was 
adjourned  to  February  7th. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  declared  duly  elected,  viz:  As  Members- 
Frederic  Chaneollnr,  Chelmsford,  Essex  ;  George 
Bridge  Hilliard,  Clieliusford,  Essex.  As  Associates 

 Ralph  William  Clutton,  Hartswood,  Eeigate  ; 

William  Jeeves  Crawley,  10,  Waterloo-place  ; 
Thomas  Twiuing  Wing,  Bedford. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening,  January  24ith,  when  the  adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Hope's  paper,  entitled  "The  Dis- 
tribution and  Agricultural  Use  of  Town  Sewage," 
will  be  resumed.  The  following  candidates  will 
be  balloted  for,  viz:  As  Members— John  Edward 
Poundley,  Black  Hill,  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire  ; 
George  Eawlence,  Salisbury.  As  Associate — 
Andrew  Johnstone,  25,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


KIMCOTE  CHURCH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

WE  this  week  give  a  photo-lithograph  of  the 
parish  church  at  Kimcote,  near  Lutter- 
worth, which  has  just  lately  been  restored.  In 
plan  it  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  with 
chantry,  chapel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch. 
The  south  side  shows  clearly  that  the  original 
church  was  much  lower  in  elevation,  and  had  high 
pitched  roofs,  but  in  the  16th  century  the  clere- 
story was  added  with  flat  roofs  covered  with  lead. 
In  the  works  just  carried  out  the  nave  roof  has 
been  thoroughly  repau-ed,  and  entirely  new  roofs 
placed  upon  the  aisle  and  chancel  ,  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  and  the  other  stonework  restored  ; 
the  south  porch  entirely  re-built;  new  seats 
provided  throughout  the  church  ;  the  flooring  of 
the  chancel  laid  with  Minton's  encaustic  and 
plain  tiles  in  paterns.  A  handsome  oak  pulpit, 
a  lectern,  and  three  painted  windows  are  special 
oifts.  The  glass  for  two  of  the  above  windows 
1*8  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  for 
the  other,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  were  employed. 
The  whole  of  the  builder's  works  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Law  and  Son,  of  Lutterworth,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  10,  John-street,  Adelphi. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Taunton.— The  chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Taunton,  was  re-opened  last  week  after  the 
erection  of  a  new  reredos.  A  plan  for  raising  the 
floor  two  feet  and  placing  a  new  reredos  and 
sculptured  entablature  behind  and  above  the 
altar  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  parishioners,  and 
the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Davis, 
builder.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  re- 
decorated from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  A.  Stansell,  of  Taunton.  The 
canopied  reredos,  with  its  niches  and  crockets  of 
yellow  Mansfield  stone,  the  altar-piece,  of  pure  white 
Caen,  representing  our  Saviour's  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  is  sculptured  in  alto  relievo,  fi-om  a  design 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  by  Mr.  T.  Carp, 
Lambeth,  together  with  the  standing  figm-es  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  four 
evangelists. 

Barnstaple,  Devon. — The  new  church  of 
Holy  Trinity  was  opened  by  Dr.  Temple,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  church  was 
originally  built  in  1846,  but  owing  to  its  defective 
construction,  fell  so  quickly  to  decay  that  the 
whole  of  it,  save  only  the  tower,  has  been  entirely 
re-built.  The  tower  is  a  fine  Peiq^endicular  one, 
standing  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  It  was 
somewhat  higher,  but  has  been  lowered  some  feet, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  scafliolding 
erected  for  that  purpose  to  carve  the  ^  blocks  left 
for  ornamental  purposes  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  new  church,  which  is  cruciform,  follows 
nearly  the  plan  of  the  old  walls  ;  with  an  exten- 
sion Avcstward  of  a  few  feet,  and  eastward  by  the 
addition  of  an  apse.  The  nave,  instead  of  being 
as  before,  in  one  single  span,  with  walls  com- 
paratively low,  is  now  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  central  part  has  lofty  walls  forming  a  clere- 
story, into  which  the  old  nave  windows  are  incor- 
porated, with  new  hooded  curtain  ribs  on  the 
inside.  There  are  now  narrow  side  aisles  with 
small  two-light  windows,  separated  ft-om  the  nave 
by  an  arcade  on  either  side  of  Hatherleigh  and 
liam-hill  stone,  with  moulded  capitals.  The 


chancel  aisles  are  covered  with  doul)lc  roof 
transversely,  and  there  is  a  narrow  aisle  to  these, 
connecting  them  with  the  nave  aisles  by  transverse 
arches.  The  old  roof  timbers  are  re-constrncted 
and  the  carved  angels  are  used  again  for  the 
corbels,  but  the  apsi.l.;il  rool'  oi'  tbi'  chancel  is 
carved  on  small  vanujiu  ;iiaris  willi  carved 
capitals.  The  old  pc\i  s  arc  rc-coustriicted  into 
open  l)cnchcs,  and  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  stalls. 
There  is  the  old  pulpit,  a  new  litany  desk  and 
lectern,  and  the  old  altar  is  coiisi  !  nliiy  cnlar'/i-d 
both  in  height  and  length.  Tl  --  (  lianrrl  j.-;  laid 
with  Minton's  tiles.  A  memorial  window  in 
stained  glass  in  the  south  aisle  is  from  a  design  of 
the  architects  ;  another  is  in  course  of  execution 
for  the  east  window  by  Messrs.  Powell.  In  the 
west  window  some  coloured  glass  patera;  is 
introduced.  The  stonework  of  this  window  is 
made  of  the  old  work,  but  reduced  from  seven 
lights  to  five.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Hartnoll,  Pulsford  and  Cox,  of  Barnstaple.  The 
carving  of  the  tower  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
"White,  F.S.A.,  of  Wimpole-street,  London. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Greek  church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  at  Liverpool,  recently  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Sumner,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  consecrated  on  Sunday  last  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Syra  and  Tenos.  The  style  is  Byzantine.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick  and  light  stone,  and  is  placed 
upon  a  massive  stone  rock  faced  and  with  slightly 
battered  basement.  The  walls  are  in  alternate 
bands  of  brick  and  stone  to  a  certain  height  ;  the 
windows  are  semicircular,  headed  with  brick  and 
stone  arches  ;  the  central  dome  of  the  church, 
covered  with  lead,  sm-mounted  by  a  gilt  cross, 
rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept roofs,  and  forms  a  Greek  cross  ;  the  apsidal 
east  end  and  its  three  western  domes  over  the 
narthex,  and  its  lateral  projections,  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  best  examples  of 
ancient  Greek  churches.  The  plan  and  general 
arrangements  of  the  building  are  based  upon 
those  of  the  Church  of  S.  Theotocos  at  Constanti- 
nople, erected  in  the  5th  century.  The  church 
consists  in  plan  of  an  oblong  69  feet  by  54  feet 
within  the  walls,  combining  nave,  central  tran- 
septs, and  aisles.  The  eastern  bays,  or  that 
portion  which  corresponds  with  our  chancel  and 
aisles,  will  be  screened  off  by  means  of  the 
Iconostasis,  and  terminated  by  a  central  project- 
ing apse,  with  small  side  ones  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  To  the  west  of  the  nave,  and 
its  whole  width,  54  feet  by  18  feet  6  inches,  is  the 
narthex  or  vestibule,  entered  by  the  central  west 
doorway.  Eight  magnificent  columns  which 
support  the  roof  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
They  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Fabbricotti,  fi-om  his 
well-known  Carrara  quarries.  The  height  of  the 
nave  vault  is  45  feet,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  central 
dome,  72  feet.  The  iron  work  of  the  interior, 
together  with  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  the 
u-on  gates  and  palisading  outside,  were  supplied 
by  Mr,  J.  Gibbs,  of  Doran's-lane,  Liveiq^ool.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  has 
been  satisfactorily  concluded,  including  the  fit- 
tings, was  Mr.  William  Tomkinson,  of  Brownlow- 
street,  Liverpool.  The  entire  cost  has  been  about 
£14,000.  Readers  of  The  Building  News  as 
far  back  as  1864,  will,  probably,  remember  that 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Hay  were  originally  appointed 
architects  of  the  building,  but  in  consequence  of 
these  gentlemen  resenting  what  they  deemed  im- 
proper interference  with  their  professional  conduct, 
the  committee  resolved  to  have  the  plans  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Sumner. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting 
THE  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repair- 
ing OF  Churches  and  Chapels.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, at  the  Society's  house,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W,  ; 
the  Hon,  and  Rev.  A.  Legge  in  the  chau-. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing objects  :— Building  new  churches,  viz.,  S 
Matthew's  Commercial-road,  a  district  formed 
from  the  parishes  of  Limehouse  and  Stepney  ;  S. 
Paul's,  Middlesborough,  Yorkshire  ;  and  _  S. 
Stephen's,  Walworth-common,  Sm-rey  ;  rebuilding 
the  church  at  Bettws  Ifan,  near  Newcastle  Emlyn, 
Cardigan  ;  enlarging  or  other-vrise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Ruishp,  near 
Uxbridge  ;  Watford,  Herts  ;  Wormingford,  near 
Colchester  ;  and  Connington,  near  S.  Ives.  Under 
very  l^rgent  and  peculiar  circumstances  the  grants 
formerly  made  were  increased  towards  enlarging 
and  restoring  the  chm-ches  at  Broadwood  Kelly, 
near  Winkleigh,  Devon  ;  and  Llanfwrog,  near 
Ruthin,  Denbigh. 

Cymmau. — A  galvanised  corrugated  ironbuild- 
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ing,  to  be  used  on  Sundays  as  a  chm-ch,  and  on 
week  days  as  a  school,  has  just  been  completed  on 
the  side  of  Hope  Mountain,  Flintshire.  It  is 
capable  of  seating  about  200  persons,  and  is 
lighted  by  six  elliptical  headed  windows  on  the 
sides,  and  larger  ones  at  each  end.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  south  side,  through  a  porch.  The 
structure  is  lined  with  wood.  Mr.  S.  Sotheru, 
Henblass-street,  Wrexham,  was  the  designer  and 
contractor. 

Croydon. — A  new  Congregational  church  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  South  End,  Croydon, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Barker,  architect, 
Wellesley-road.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  400  persons,  and  a  school-room  will  be  attached 
capable  of  accommodating  300  children.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  £2900. 

BUILDINGS. 

Peeston. — The    Preston     and    county  of 
Lancaster  In&mary  is  now  open  for  the  reception 
of  patients.     The  western  pavilion  forms  one- 
half  of  the  complete  plan.    The  erection  of  the 
eastern  one  is  left  to  the  future.    The  building, 
formerly  known  as  tlie  House  of  Recovery,  has 
been   enlarged    and  re-arranged  to  form  the 
administrative  department,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
pensary and    out-patients'  department  of  the 
institution.    That  building  and  the  former  limits 
of  the  site,  north  and  south,  determined  the  dis- 
position of  the  new  pavilion.    First,  a  corridor, 
12  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long,  with  windows  on 
both  sides,  extend  westward  from  the  corridor  of 
the  old  structure,  and  affords  due  separation  from 
and  access  to  the  pavilion.     At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  pavilion,  extending  from  the  former 
at  right  angles  to  wbat  were  the  limits  of  the 
site,  north  and  south,  when  operations  were 
commenced.     It  is  a   lofty  building,  of  two 
stories  in  height  above  ground,  and  the  arrange- 
ments on  each  floor  are  identical.    The  large 
south  wards  are  one  above  the  other.    These  are 
fine  rooms,  each  110  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and 
a  little  over  IG  feet  in  height,  arranged  for  24 
beds,  two  beds  between  each  window.  Taking 
the  maximum  number  at  28  beds,  there  being 
room,  when  no  fires  are  lighted,  for  four  more, 
there  are  upwards  of  100  square  feec  of  floor  area 
to  each  patient,  and  1700  cubic  feet  of  air  space. 
The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  very  ample. 
A  spacious  staircase,  westward  of  the  corridor, 
connects  the  various  floors  by  an  easy  ascent  from 
the  basement  to  the  top.    Northwards  of  the 
staircase  are  wards  for  special  cases,  two  on  each 
floor,  and  beyond  those  a  ward  of  eight  beds  on 
each  floor,  .37ft.  Oin.  by  26ft.  Oin.  by  16ft.  6in 
high,  all  with  provisions  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating.    The  wards  for  special  cases  contain 
2300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  patient,  and 
150  square  feet  of  floor  space.    The  northwards 
of  eight  beds  each  contain  I'JOO  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  to  each  patient,  and  120  squai'e  feet  of 
floor  space.    Altogether  the  maximum  accommo- 
dation in  the  pavilion  is  for  seventy-six  beds. 
The  administrative  department,  offices,  &c.,  are 
well  constructed  and  completely  furnished  with 
all  necessary  requirements.    The  amount  of  the 
present  building  contract  has  been  £11,700.  Mr 
Hibbert  was  the  architect. 

The  New  Arcade,  Cardiff. — The  new 
Arcade,  S.  Mary  Street,  Cardifl',  opposite  the 
Royal  Hotel,  was  opened  on  Mondaj^.  The  Arcade 
contains  60  shops,  some  with  dwelling-houses 
attached.  The  length  is  420ft.  and  the  breadth 
13ft.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  £10,000, 
which  is  paid  by  a  company.  It  will,  however, 
be  lighted  cp  at  the  town  expense,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  convenience.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P, 
Price,  and  the  builder  Mr.  S.  Shepton.  The 
large  skylight  at  the  top  affords  quite  sufficient 
light  during  the  day,  while  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assis 
the  light. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  brietly  as  possible,  as  there  are  mauy  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

P.  O.  O'^  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  the  Strand  Office.  All  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 


coin,  to  the  English  Mechanic,  and  you  are  almost 
sure  to  get  an  answer. 
J.  R.  Walker.— With  sketch  irom'Holyrood  Chapel. 
Smoke  Prevention.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  "  .J. 
Edw.ards  and  Co.,"  of  Vansitart-.nreet,  Deptford.  He 
has  just  retired  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence,  we  be- 
lieve.he  came,  forgetting  to  settle  with  his  creditors. 
We  believe,  moreover,  it'is  not  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  kind. 


Received.  — M.  T.  :s.,  —  R.    and  S.— J.  P.  S.— 
R.  S.  T.— .1.  A.   G.— A  Subscriber-J.  W.  and  Co 
E.  H.  R.-W.  H.  P.-J.    G,— W.  J.— Toronto-D.  H 
and  J.  N.— J.  P.  S.-P.  E.  M,— W.  .and  Co.- C.  an 
Co.— M.  and  Co.— F.  G.— G.  N.— W.  J.  S.— J.  W 
— J.  W.  K  — M.  L.— H.  .T.  ,r.— J.  M.-C.  P.  and  L.— 
C.  P.  and  G.-J.  E.,-J.  B.-.T.  R.  S. 

E.  M.— Send  the  question,  with  a  drawing  of  the  old 


in  close  proximity  to  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  It  would 
be  useless  to  build  rows  of  shops  with  no  adjacent 
neighbourhood  to  supply  customers,  but  if  the 
ground  floors  were  devoted  to  shops,  and  the  upper 
ones,  to  convenient  apartments  at  moderate  rents, 
besides  being  a  great  improvement  to  the  City,  I 
firmly  believe  the  scheme  would  answer,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant.  J.  B.  G. 


LIAS  LIME. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  excel- 
lent article  on  lias  lime,  contributed  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert R.  Redgrave  to  The  Building  News  of  the 
7th  December  last.  While,  however,  agreeing 
with  the  writer's  conclusions  as  to  the  various 
processes  of  calcination  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country,  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  approach- 
ng  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question  he 
assumes  too  much.  I  fear  he  will  find  few  prac- 
tical men  agreeing  with  him  in  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  an  artificial  lias  "  so  as  to  leave  a 
fair  margin  of  profit."  I  am  myself  ignorant  of 
the  selling  price  of  the  Barrow  lime  to  which  Mr. 
Redgrave  appears  exclusively  to  have  confined 
his  attention  ;  but  when  he  is  informed  that  at 
Lyme  Regis,  which  exhibits,  both  in  a  geological 
and  commercial  sense,  one  of  the  richest  de- 
posits of  blue  lias  in  the  world,  the  stone  can  be 
shipped  in  exhaustless  abimdance  at  less  than 
four  shillings  per  ton,  he  will,  I  think,  be  disposed 
to  modify  somewhat  his  expressions  of  surprise 
that  there  should  hitherto  have  been  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  give  practical 
expression  to  his  views.  I  have  referred  particu- 
larly to  Lyme  Regis,  as  being  more  immediately 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  believe 
the  same  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  the  lime- 
stone obtainable  at  Aberthaw,  Rugby,  and  other 
localities  within  the  ambit  of  the  liassic  forma- 
tion.— I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Contractor. 
London,  January  17th,  1870. 


INTERNATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— Can  you  tellme  the  name  of  the  architect, 
if  one  there  is,  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
International  Art  Exhibition  building  now  in 
com-se  of  erection  at  South  Kensington  ?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  the  employment  of  a  comiietent 
person  we  shall  not  be  terrified  ag':i'  :  -y- 
thing  so  hideous  as  the  Exhibition  "f 
1862.  The  matter  is  important,  as  li:  •  :  i  .f.ire 
now  in  progress  is  intended  to  be  permanent. 
The  neighbouring  museum  bnildiugs  also  furnish 
a  warning  of  want  of  proper  consideration  .and 
definite  plan,  which  should  be  noticed  and  borne 
mind.  A  (.ortion  of  the  south  front  is 
completed  in  claborntc  brickwork  and  terra  cotta, 
and  excepting  the  ridiculous  size  of  the  entrance 
doorway,  and  one  or  two  other  blemishes,  ■^^■ould,  if 
the  design  was  perfectly  carried  out,  present  an 
interesting  and  even  attractive  facade.  On  the 
east  side,  however,  two  parallel  projections  are 
built,  one  of  them  only  just  erected,  in  defiance 
of  all  symmetry,  utterly  'ignoring  the  ornamental 
wing  on  west  side.  Consequently  the  finished  and 
costly  portion  must  always  remain  a  fragment, 
unless  at  a  great  sacrifice  the  buildings  are  some 
of  them  pulled  dowm. 

It  is  stated  that  the  International  Exhibition  is 
to  be  opened  next  >'ear,  but  I  have  seen  no  public 
announcement.  -Vs  no  work  is  to  be  admitted  that 
has  been  previou,sly  exiiibitcd,  the  Commissioners 
are  giving  artists  and  others  but  slender  chance  of 
producing  fine  works. — I  am.  Sir,  Sec, 

P.  E. M. 


FASTI  IIEREFOKDENSES." 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me  in  devoting  a  leading  article  in  your  im- 
pression of  December  24  to  a  description  of  my  "  Fasti 
Herefordenses."  I  was  quite  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  usual  fate  of  iiioft  .Tiithors,  viz.,  severe  criticism 
.and  i-ough  handliui;  cm  all  weak  points.  Your  adverse 
remarks  were  fair  euougli,  but  I  should  be  glad  of  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks  to  the  writer  of  that  article  for  his 
information. 

I.  Title  page.— This  is  certainly  very  miscellaneous, 
and  we  were  never  quite  satisfied  with  it— this  was  our 
first  attempt,  and  expense  alone  deterred  us  from  re- 
producin,?  it  in  better  form.  My  object  was  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  nature  of  what  appeared 
to  me  beautiful  letters  in  our  Cathedra!  Library.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  more  successful  result  would 
h.avc  been  attained  if  there  had  been  more  freedom 
about  the  corners,  and  no  modern  letters  used  what- 
ever ;  but  my  colleague  thought  ancient  letters  only 
would  he  unintelligible  to  most  persons.  Tlie  trouble 
and  expense  I  incurred  over  this  title  forced  me  to 
the  cheaper  and  better  foreign  market  for  my  other 
pl.ates. 

II.  My  name  is  not  quite  so  modern  as  the  writer 
supposes.  The  family  of  my  name,  having  undergone 
various  spellings  have  been  located  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Henley  on  Thames,  and  Great  Milton  at  least 
for  300  years  past,  as  registers  prove. 

III.  The  stamping  of  the  covers.— On  p.age  219  it  is 
stated  th.at  these  are  fac  similies  of  a  printed  volume 
in  the  Cathedral  Library,  date  1516. 

IV.  I  .am  extremely  sorry  that  the  writer  had  not 
seen  one  of  the  best,  or  Two  Guinea  copies  of  the  work, 
which  cont.ain  certain  coloured  illustrations  not  given 
in  the  guinea  copies.  I  feel  sure  that  these  would 
have  pleased  him  >as  I  took  special  pains  to  do  justice 
to  plates  4  and  5. 

I  should  have  observed  .above  that  the  best  copies 
.are  bound  in  leather ;  in  these  the  stamp  comes  out 
with  much  better  elteet. 

The  papers  which  caused  the  greatest  labour  were 
the  "  Map,"  the  "  Library,"  and  the  List  of  Books," 
&c. 

I  shall,  during  the  present  ye.ar,  devote  myself  to 
taking  the  Map  through  the  p'ress,  and  I  must  also 
make  eyery  exertion  to  boat  up  as  good  a,  list  of  sub- 
scribers as  possible ;  if  you  will  assist  in  spreading 
Information  about  this  rare  object  I  shall  feel  truly 
obliged.  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  yours,  &c., 
Frakcis  T.  Havergal, 

.Alinor  Canon  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
Lyde  Vicarage,  near  Hereford,  Jan.  14, 1870. 


"FLATS"  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CIASSES. 

SiR^ — It  is  a  sti-ange  fact  that  the  two  extremes 
of  society,  the  Upper^Ten  Thousand  and  quite  the 
lower  classes,  .are  only  those  benefited  by  the 
iutroduction  of  the  continental  system  of  letting 
off  suites  of  apartments  on  the  various  floors  to 
dUferent  families.  Judging  from  the  great  demand 
for  residential  chambers,  I  feel  assured  that  were 
capacious  mansions  erected,  replete  with  every 
convenience,  and  having  on  each  floor,  dining, 
sleciiing,  and  culinary  apartments,  they  would 
quickly  tind  tenants.  What  is  wanted  are  good 
substantial  dwellings  for  middle  class  folk.  The 
flats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria-street  are, 
of  course,  far  too  expensive. 

The  many  large  plots  of  land  .abntting  on  and 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Sir.— I  have  read  with  no  little  alarm  the  sugjfcs- 
tions  of  yourlate  correspondents  on  the  above  subject. 
May  I  offer  a  few  remarks  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
endorsed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  your  very  interesting  .and  valu- 
able Sketch  r.ock  into  existance. 

First  of  nil  I  would  ask  why  .and  for  what  purpose 
it  was  iustiiufcd  .'  The  right  replv,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  would  be,  To  enable  us  to  make  a  friendly 
interchange  of  sketches  of  ancient  works  of  architec- 
ture, "  not  modern  designs."  Such  works  being  dis- 
tributed far  aud  near  throughout  the  country,  thou- 
sands not  having  the  time  or  means  at  their  disposal 
to  visit  them,  would  necessarily  be  debarred  from  the 
advantages  they  otter  for  furthering  their  studies.  I 
am  surelhat  all  who  are  animated  with  a  proper  love 
for  their  profession,  would  do  their  best  endeavours  to 
contribute  at  least  one  sketch  to  add  to  the  many,  and 
by  so  doing  we  should  obtain  lasting  memorials  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  works  of  our  forefathers,  which 
ought  to  be  the  pride  of  our  nation,  but  which  I  regret 
to  say  are  now  cither  ruthlessly  destroyed  or  indif- 
ferently allowed  to  sink  into  decay,  and  ere  long  will 
become  things  of  the  past,  little  or  nothing  being  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  tlicir  former  magnificence.  Let  me 
thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  praiseworthy  eifortsto 
add  to  that  little  by  opening  a  way  through  the  medium 
of  your  Sketch  Book. 

In  reference  to  the  modern  designs,  &c.,  proposed  to 
be  introduced,  I  wou'd  but  add  that  the  pages  of  The 
Building  Mews  have  always  a  plentiful  supply,  .and 
I  think  it  would  be  but  1;iir  to  finish  with  that  which 
is  really  genuine  and  instructive,  ere  we  accept  that 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  too  often  proves  itself 
to  be  of  but  doubtful  character.— I  .am,  yours,  &c., 

\V.  Clement  Williams. 


Sir.— Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  I 
have  watched  with  great  interest  its  progress  aad  suc- 
cess. I  am  very  pleased  with  your  new  scheme,  the 
'•  Sketch  Book."  I  was  rather  surprised  at  your  cor- 
respondent ('■  Contributor's  ")  suggestiou,  with  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  original  designs.  This  I  thmk 
would  depreciate  its  value  very  much,  aud  destroy  its 
present  historical  character.  I  have  .an  idea,  which, 
I  think,  might  be  adopted  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is, 
that  copies  of  photographs,  in  keeping  with  the 
"  Sketch  Book,"  should  be  accepted,  if  found  of  suffi- 
cient interest,  for  the  following  reasons.  A  larger 
number  of  sketches  would  be  forwarded,  and,  .as  the 
photograph  would  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  building, 
there  would  be  little  ground  for  fear  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  sketch.  Your  subscribers  may  have 
photographs  of  old  and  interesting  buildings,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  sketches.  In  copying 
from  a  photograph,  more  time  can  be  expended  on  the 
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dr.awin"-,  whereby  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  the 
details'wouW  be  obtained  than  from  a  rough  sketch. 

I  propose,  in  case  a  prize  shouhl  be  siven,  tliat  the 
preference  be  awarded  to  those  who  have  made  their 
sketches  from  the  original  subject.— I  am  Sir  yours, 
&c.  •'•  ^-  ^■ 


LUNCHEONS  AND  ABBEY  RUINS. 

Sin,  _  There  is  an  underlying  element  of  discord 
among  certain  of  your  readers,  doubtless  engendered 
by  the  deplorable  religious  strife  of  the  day,  which 
never  fails  to  crop  up  when  opportunity  offers,  and 
if  refused  admission  io  its  positive  form  into  a  jour- 
nal which,  as  yours,  professes  to  steer  clear  of  all 
disputes  of  the  kind,  is  only  too  glad  of  a  plausible 
pretext  for  venting  its  fanaticism  in  an  attack  upon 
any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  a  sub.ject  upon 
which  it  may  consider  Itself  competent  to  hold  forth. 

I  beg  to  indict  this  morbid  disease  as  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  all  bona  Hdc  readers  of  a  professional 
paper,  and,  as  a  case  in  point,  would  call  attention  to 
a  letter  in  your  last  week's  issue,  in  which  Mr.  Walcott 
is  accused  of  bigotry  on  account  of  an  expression  of 
indignation  at  acts  which  are  only  perpetrated  by  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant,  and  whose  too  frequent  occur- 
rence makes  every  true  churchman's  heart  burn  with 
shame  within  him. 

I  repudiate  all  attempt  here  to  raise  the  religious 
point,  the  validity  of  Christian  consecration,  or  to  pur- 
tue  the  question  of  the  suitableness  of  the  tourist's 
choice  of  a  luncheon  place,  or  even  to  descant  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  croquet  lately  in  full  swing  within 
the  hallowed  walls  of  Glastonbury,  but  I  wish  to  pro- 
test once  for  all  against  the  admission  into  this  paper 
of  the  turbulent  spirit  which  strives  to  mar  with  its 
irrelevant  objections  the  interest  of  such  •  articles  as 
the  one  referred  to.  C.  S.  W. 

London,  Jan.  17,  1870. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Cheltenham  Union  Schools  Competi- 
tion.— The  result  of  this  competition,  confined  by 
invitation  to  the  local  architects,  has  been  the 
selection  of  the  plans  marked  "  Hope  "  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Thomas  Darby. 

Eastey,  Kent.  —  In  November  last,  the 
guardians  of  the  Eastry  Union  invited  four  or 
five  architects  to  prepare  designs  for  a  new  in- 
firmary, capable  of  accommodating  100  patients. 
The  designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Knight  ley,  of  106, 
Cannon-street,  City,  were  selected  by  the  guardians 
on  the  12th  inst.  The  drawings  have  been  sent 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  their  approval. 

The  Plymouth  Guildhall  Competition. 
— The  Plymouth  Town  Council  are  somewhat 
divided  in"opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  proposed  Guildhall,  and  ap- 
parently are  not  quite  sure  that  they  have  selected 
the  best  design  after  all.  At  a  somewhat  stormy 
mee.ing  held  last  week,  it  was  resolved,  after  four 
hours'  discussion,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  erection  of  the  building,  but 
the  plans  and  time  of  erection  are  left  to  that 
body,  who  are  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
council.  We  since  hear  that  the  committee  have 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  confer  with  Messrs, 
Norman  and  Hine,  the  authors  of  the  first  pre- 
miated  design,  as  to  the  pr  icticability  of  so  modi- 
fying and  rearranging  their  designs  as  to  "per- 
mit of  the  introduction  ofj  additional  features 
which  are  deemed  desirable.  We  also  hear  from 
a  private  source  that  one  of  the  committee  is  em 
ploying  an  unsuccessful  candidate  to  prepare 
plans  for  submission.  Our  readers  will  probably 
tear  more  about  this  next  week. 

Convalescent  Home,  Saltbuen-by-the- 
Sea. — During  last  summer,  the  promoters  of  this 
institution,  finding  the  existing  home  too  small, 
determined  to  erect  a  building  adapted  for  the 
object  on  a  large  scale.  Accordingly,  plans  and 
resigns  were  advertised  for,  30  guineas  being 
offered  for  the  first  competition  prize,  and  20gs. 
for  the  second,  all  plans,  with  estimates,  to  be 
lodged  with  the  promoters,  at  Darlington,  on  or 
before  December  31,  1869.  In  response  to  this 
advertisement,  we  understand  that  between  sixty 
and  seventy  architects  have  forwarded  designs, 
■varying  greatly  in  style,  the  estimates  for  the 
carrying  out  of  which  range  from  £3000  to 
£20,000.  The  award  will  be  made  in  a  short 
•time. 

CtHiCAGO,  U.S  —The  plans  of  Mr.  W.W.  Boy- 
ington,  architect,  of  Chicago,  for  the  new  Iowa 
S  tae  House,estimatiDg  the  cost  at  from  1,000,000 
^lols.  t  o  2,000,000  dols.,  have  been  adopted. 
Thirtejn  sets  of  plans  were  presented. 


Jiit^i[r0mmuiiti[Etiaii 


QUESTIONS. 

[1741.1-CHAPELS  AND  GALLERY  CONSTRUC- 
TION.—Will  any  of  your  correspondents  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  of  a  really  good  work  on  the 
.above  svibject,  and  thus  greatly  oblige — A  YouNc 
Draughtsman. 


[1712.]— FLOORPFjATE.- I  thank  "B.  15."  for  his 
reply  ;  but  he  has  misunderstood  my  question.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  flat  bar  forming  the  plate  should  be 
rivetted  together  to  form  one  continuous  length  of  1-50 
feet,  and  so  to  act  as  an  iron  bond  in  the  wiill  as  well 
as  a  floor  plate,  but  1  am  afraid  that  evil  effects  will 
follow  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  this  iron  bar 
150ft.  long.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  brickwork  above  the  bar  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  iron  from  varying  its  length 
when  built  in  by  reason  of  variations  of  temperature. 
X.  M. 


[1743.]— LEGAL  QUERY.— There  is  a  case  reported 
somewhere,  I  think,  deciding  that  the  presumption  of 
law  was  that  the  soil  of  a  private  way  belonged  to  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  land.  I  am  unable  to  find 
such  a  case.  Can  any  reader  of  The  Building  News 
oblige  me  by  pointing  it  out?  1  think  it  was  within 
1867-9. -A.  B. 

[174-1.]— THEODOLITE.— I  should  feel  much  obliged 
if  the  writer  of  the  article  in  last  week's  Buildikg 
News  would  explain  how  the  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  are  read  off  from  a  theodolite 
when  it  is  divided  for  reading  seconds.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  a  theodolite  when  it  is  used 
for  reading  minutes  only  ;  when  it  is  divided  for 
seconds,  I  am  puzzled  to  read  them  correctly,- A  Sub- 
scriber. 


[1745.]— THEATRES.— Numerous  theatres  having 
been  erected  so  recently  as  to  render  it  improbable 
that  a  collection  of  their  dimensions  has  yet  been 
made,  I  should  feel  obliged  to  the  readers  of  The 
Building  News  for  such  reliable  particulars  of  the 
stage,  proscenium,  auditorium,  &c.,  of  any  late  exam- 
ples as  they  may  be  good  enough  to  supply.— Foot- 
light. 


[17;il.]-DRY  ROT.— Lay  the  whole  foundations 
over  with  a  good  coating,  say  lin.  thickness  of  bitu- 
minous coucn-te,  and  have  the  joints  creosoted.  The 
h\l  In-  cMU  be  piiir)i;i,srd  ready  (-ri-uNoted  at  a  very  trifling 
i-ijHi  :ilH>\r  tlie  prii-c  of  tlie  tnnbor,  or  the  timber  can 
br  sriii  ti>  lie  ilorir  III,  crcoHdtiiig  works.  The  best  plan 
is  In  liiiy  I  he  Joisl  ri-c(isotod.  It  any  pieces  are  sawn 
olV,  Ml  lis  Ml  ii-ini'  iliecnds  exposed,  tliey  should  bo 
dippfd  in  till',  I'oi-  iililioiigh  the  timber  is  impregnated 
with  the  (jn-si'i  viiii;  iiiiiterial,  yet  the  surface  is  of 
course  better  pioUcl'-J  tlian  the  inside.— A.  A. 


[1732.]-HURST'S  IIANDBOOK.-Your  correspon- 
dent, "  H.  A.  R.,"  surely  docs  not  expect  any  two  in- 
dependent calculations  lu  ;4iv<- exactly  the  same  nu- 
merical result  ?  I  have  clu'cki-d  the  tables  referred  to, 
■and  find  them  quite  accuratr,  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  As  an  example.  The  weight  of  one  lineal 
foot  of  square  iron  one  inch  square  is  equal  to,  by  the 
tables,  3-308.  Multiplying  this  by  1-048  it  ought  to 
give  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  brass  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Performing  the  multiplication  we 
have  3-368  x  1-048  =  S  OM.  The  tabular  number  is 
3-64(),  and  the  difference  a  little  over  one  ounce.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  multiplier  1-048  is  only 
approximate,  and  that  the  correct  weight  should  be 
always  taken  from  the  latter.  So  also  for  copper  or 
any  other  metal.— Draughtsman. 


[17.32.]-"  HURST'S  ARCHITECTURAL  SUR- 
VEYOR'S HANDBOOK."— The  above-mentioned 
work  is  "  yet  another  "  instance  of  human  infallibility  ; 
one  other  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  at  least  por- 
tion prj;no  of  "the  poet's"  aphoristic  distich  "To  err 
is  human,"  &c.  Without  attempting  a  solution  of  the 
mooted  mystery,  permit  me  to  particularise  a  some- 
what similar  incongruity  in  "  Laxton's  Price  Book," 
i.e.,  the  weight  of  lead  pipe  in  table  on  page  31  agrees 
with  Hurst's  table,  but  varies  from  that  on  page  83  of 
the  same  work,  and  await  the  double  elucidation.— F 


[1746.]  _  VERBAL  ORDERS. —Will  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  if  a  contractor  executes 
a  verbal  order  from  the  architect,  he  can  claim  for  the 
extra  work  ?  It  Is  usually  inserted  in  specifications 
that  all  orders  for  extra  work  must  be  given  in  writing, 
but  I  have  hitherto  looked  upon  this  as  a  dead  letter. 
—Builder. 

[1747,]  _  SCARFING  BEAMS,  —  I  have  to  scarf  a 
beam  .52ft.  in  length  in  three  places.  As  there  is  to  be 
a  heavy  central  weight,  I  am  not  allowed  to  put  the 
joining  on  the  centre,  but  must  leave  a  clear  space  of 
ten  feet  there.  What  would  be  the  best  points  in  the 
beam  to  make  the  joint  ?  The  beam  itself  forms  part 
of  a  large  truss. — Beginner. 


[1748,]— POSITION  OF  FONT.-In  the  planning  of 
churches,  the  font  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  near  the 
entrance.  Is  this  position  considered  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  arrangements,  or  might  the  font  be 
placed  elsewhere,  say  near  the  north  door,  should 
circumstances  render  it  more]convenient  ?— F.  T. 


[1749.]— STRENGTH  OF  ROOFS.- 1  am  much 
obliged  to  "  Carpenter  "  for  his  answer  to  this  question 
and  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the  second  sample  is 
the  best.  "Carpenter,"  however,  says  "they  are 
neither  of  them  at  all  good  specimens  of  a  roof  truss 
Will  he  point  out  the  defect  of  the  second  truss,  or 
sketch  one  which  he  may  consider  preferable  '!  The  tie 
beam  is  to  carry  a  floor.— Comparison. 


New  Yoek  Aet  Museum. — The  recent  move- 
ment in  New  York  in  behalf  of  a  great  Metro- 
politan Art  Museum  is  so  far  a  success  that  all 
now  lacking  is  the  money  to  carry  out  the 
original  design  for  a  building,  adequate  to  hod 
and  exhibit  the  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity 
jiroraised  for  the  proposed  institution. 


REPLIES 

[1711.]-SUPP0RTING  CAST  IRON  PILLARS, 
The  method  of  fixing  iron  pillars  upon  piles  given  in 
your  last  number  has  the  merit  of  present  security  to 
recommend  it.    It  is,  however, 
rather  complex  in  its  method, 
and  open  also  to  the  more  for- 
midableobjeetion  of  insecurity, 
arising  from  the  patent  fact 
that  ground  damp  and  atmos- 
pheric changes   would  soon 
loosen  the  rusted  rivets  in  an 
open  railway  shed,  where  the 
frequent  concussion  of  he.avy 
trains  and  engines  would  then 
have  the  shaky  pillars  at  their 
mercy,  and  possibly  an  extra 
gale  might,  ere  the  company 
raise  the  wind  for  other  pui- 
poscB,  shock  the  public  and 
the  shareholders  by  a  catas- 
trophe more  disastrous  than 
the  first.    The  simple  method 
is  to  make  the  footing  of  the 
pillars  in  one  piece  with  the 
pillar,  and  long  enough  to  sit 
at    least    9in.  o'l-i   the  head 
of  the  pile  prepared  to  receive  it.   It  would  then  be 
secured  by  cross  bolts,  and  protected,  as  far  as  its  con 
nection  with  the  pile  is  concerned,  from  all  adverse 
influences  whatsoever.    The  section  illustrates  what 
perhaps  hardly  needs  an  illustration.— Robun. 

[17301-NATIONAL  SCHOOL  PLANS.-The  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  (sole  dictator  of  custom)  would 
dictate  charge  for  the  extraneous  drawing.?.-  Dictatori- 
ally  yours,— Dictator. 


[1734.]— CONCRETE  BUILDINGS.— A  favourable 
but  at  the  same  time  impartial  and  practical  review  of 
the  whole  question  of  concrete  buildings  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Reid's  late  volume  ,"  Concrete  and  Ho-w 
to  Make  It."— Student. 


[17.35.]-DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECT'S  PUPIL.— 
Albeit  it  is  stated  with  confidence  and  implicitly 
accredited  that  "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tre.ad  "  the  hope  is  fondly  cherished  that  no  obnoxious 
inference  will  be  deduced  and  applied  in  this  instance 
to  him  who  has  sufficient  temerity  to  meddle  with  this 
vexed  question.  He  ventureth  his  meddlings  in  three 
consecutive  paroxysms  thus :— 1.  Ye  ideas  of  ye  tyrant ; 
2.  Ye  ide.as  of  ye  slave;  3.  Ye  golden  mean,  after 
Pecksniff  and  Co.,  by  no  means  limited,  a  long  way. 
1.  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  heavy  pre- 
mium sans  remuneration,  to  enjoy  a  usurpation  of  the 
legitimate  "  office  boy's  "  beatific  duties— to  light  fires, 
sweep  out  the  office,  run  errands,  neither  few  nor  far 
between,  for  both  office  and  household  trace  exten- 
sively, square  dimensions,  fair  copy,  hold  ring  end  of 
tape  in  measuring  invariably,  and  generally  labour  and 
fagdiurnally  and  nocturnally  without  a  modicum  of 
thanks,  in  a  workshop  lacking  respectability  or  ac- 
commodation, for  a  probationary  period  of  3  or  4  years, 
with  the  prospective  bliss  of  becoming  a  full-fledged 
improver  for  a  corresponding  period  at  a  munificent 
weekly  stipend  of  about  10s.  drawn  upon  the  Bank  of 
Imagination,  and  paid  at  convenience  of  employer. 
2  To  tumble  into  office  .about  11  o'clock  scented,  gloved, 
and  jewelled,  and  in  the  full  and  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fragi-.ant  Havanah,  to  vote  work  "a  dem 
bore,"  and  the  governor  "  a  dem  muff,"  to  "Tommy 
Dodd"  for  bitters,  and  recede  or  vacate  to  imbibe  the 
siirae,  returning  at  a  period  unknown,  or  in  time  to 
leave  for  a  two  hour  dinner,  to  while  away  the  inter- 
regnum (close  at  4)  iu  the  most  suggestive,  congenial, 
and  convivial  manner  with  a  decided  penchant  for 
billiards,  and  "  last  but  not  least "  by  any  manner  of 
means,  to  draw  a  princely  salary  "  upon  the  nail."  3. 
To  give,  In  comfortable  quarters,  fair  time  and  atten- 
tion, with  accuracy,  promptitude,  tact,and  urbanity,  to 
employer's  intere.-ts  and  own  improvement,  mutually 
enhancing  either;  to  propound  queries  and  receive 
courteous  .and  correct  replies  on  all  matters  of  import, 
however  trivial ;  to  have  every  reasonable  facility  for 
study  and  thorough  induction  of  geometry,  drawing, 
detail  perspective,  geometrical,  isometrical  or  free- 
hand, shading,  colouring,  mapping,  surveying,  level- 
lin<y,  building  and  other  construction,  quantity  survey- 
ing setting  out  buildings,  measuring  up  work,  pricing, 
&c.  &c.,  either  by  study,  practice,  or  association,  ofli- 
cially  or  otherwise  ;  to  have  relief  from  the  incurrence 
of  expense  in  execution  of  any  duty  ;  to  receive  immu- 
nity from  any  drudgery  appertaining  to  the  social 
status  of  an  office  boy,  and  be  awarded  thanks  either 
orally  or  substantially  for  the  performauce  of  any 
matter  of  supererogation,  and  finally  to  receive  so 
much  attention  and  tuition,  which,  if  deposited  in  good 
soil,  and  duly  irrigated,  will,  with  talent,  assiduity, 
and  undivided  application  both  during  and  after  office 
hours,  will  eventually  attain  the  acme  of  perfection, 
so  ablv  defined  by  Gwilt  in  his  "  Encyclopcedia  (Archi- 
tect) and  thereby  tending  to  facilitate  the  appraxima- 
tion  of  that  "consumation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
—an  architectural  millenium.— F. 


ri735]-DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECTS'  PLPILS.- 
The  remarks  of  "  G.  K."  in  regard  to  articled  pupjis 
and  their  duties  are  not  generally  what  would  be 
understood  as  strictly  iu  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  pupils 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  office  reguliirly  ;  but  this  is 
absurd,  as  in  all  articles  it  is  specified  what  time  he  is 
to  come,  and  how  long  to  stop  in  the  office,  and  the 
premium  paid  is  generally  considered  for  the  privilege 
of  beino-  m  the  office  and  learning  what  he  can  while 
he  does  his  master's  work.  He  cannot  absent  himselt 
from  office  without  the- permission  of  the  master:  even 
if  he  stops  away  to  learn  his  profession  better  than  ne 
could  do  at  the  ofHie,  or  to  go  over  buildings,  it  woultt 
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be  wrong  to  do  it  without  asking  liis  master  if  he  may- 
do  it.  As  to  ruuuiu?  errands,  if  lie  does  not  like  he 
should  refuse  to  do  it. — Student. 


[1735.]— DUTIES  OF  AKCHITFXTS'  PUPILS.— As 
one  of  the  class  iuteres'ied,  I  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  satisfactory  reply  to  that  contained  in  your 
journal  of  14th  inst.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a 
definite  minimum  time  allowed  for  the  pupil's  own 
private  study,  and  I  agree  with  your  former  corre- 
spondent that  evenings  are  not  suiHcient  for  such,  and, 
moreover,  do  not  in  many  cases  answer  the  required 
purpose,  as,  for  instance,  in  outdoor  sketching,  &c.  I 
maintain  also  that  whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  arti- 
cles that  the  pupil  shall  be  taught  his  profession  "  in 
all  its  branches  "(which  means,  as  I  take  it,  that  he 
shall  have  opportunity  afforded  for  such),  he  ought  not 
to  be  satiated  with  one  particular  branch,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case.  The 
Institute,  in  this  matter,  treats  us  with  silent  con- 
tempt, uor  would  it,  I  think,  even  if  appeiiled  to,  break 
silence  on  the  subject.  Next  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute,  I  am  sure  yours  will  be  most  esteemed 
by  the  profession  ;  let  me  therefore  hope  that  your 
next  number  will  coniain  the  opinion  of  your  editorial 
"  we"  on  this  subject.— Pupil. 


[17.35.]-DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECTS'  PUPILS.— 
The  reply  of  "J.  K."  is  certainly  very  "  funny " 
and  not  at  all  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  Permit  me  to  give  an  extract  from  my 
articles,  obei/ing  which  I  found  to  be  the  best  policy  : — 
"  To  obey  all  his  master's  commands,  and  not  to  absent 
himself  from  the  office  during  office  hours  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  save  illness."  "  J.  K."  is  certainly 
too  sweeping  in  his  assertion  that  a  pupil  "ought  to 
have  no  particular  work  assigned  to  him,"  as  it  is  only 
by  paying  "  particular  "  attention  to  anything  we  can 
ever  hope  to  become  proficient  at  it.  With  regard  to 
"  outdoor  study,"  I  presume  the  master  will  give  his 
pupilopportunities  for  studying  the  works  in  progress  ; 
but  all  these  matters  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the'master.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  apprentice.ship,  the  pupil 
has  bona  fide  grounds  for  complaint,  of  course  he  has 
the  means  of  redress  by  an  action  at  law  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contract,  but  daring  the  apprenticeship, 
the  pupil  must  obey  his  master.— W.  Butler,  Sandy- 
mount. 


pitals.  I  call  itar|Uii'<i-r"i"'iition, because  itis  thelicad 
only  which  is  copied  I  roi  i  liie  original,  and  yet  it  is 
the  head  and  the  subliiiu;  cxiirossion  of  llie  I'aeo  which 
fix  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  angel,  who  is  seated, 
is  draped;  a  trumpet  held  by  the  right  hand  lies 
across  the  knees,  whilst  the  left  hand  rests  on  the 
book,  which  reposes  on  the  knees.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  there  is  a  combination  in  it  of  sweet- 
ness, serenity,  and  a  depth  of  conviction  which  gives 
assurance  of  everlasting  life.  A  modification  of  this 
beautiful  design,  in  alto-relievo,  was  to  be  sent  off  on  the 
following  morning  to  Ancona.  It  has  a  glory  round 
the  head  ;  and  the  plumage  of  the  wings  is  so  deli- 
cately executed  that  one  almost  suspends  one's  breath 
for  fe.ar  of  fluttering  them.  The  tir.-t  work,  after  these 
smaller  designs,  was  executed,  I  believe,  for  Mr. 
Barton,  whilst  the  great  original  was  a  standing  figure, 
and  immortalises  the  memory  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lauti." 

Miss  Durant's  Bust  of  Ruth.— Barbedienne, 
the  well-known  Parisian  producer  of  art  bronzes,  has 
secured  the  right  of  executing,  both  in  life  size  and 
small  reductions,  the  bust  of  Ruth,  by  Miss  Durant, 
which  was  so  highly  admired  in  the  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion last  summer.  The  copies  in  bronze  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  spring. 


[1738.]— STOVE.— In  reply  to  the  question  which 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  of  Jan.  14,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  stove  most  suitable  for  the  purpo^e  is 
that  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Miisgrave,  of  Belfast. 
Of  course  there  must  be  a  de.b'ceniling  concealed  Hue. 
I  presume  '•  J.  H."  wishes  to  do  away  with  all  «/)/;(-«/■- 
amce  of  a  flue.— "W.  Butler,  1-23,  Strand-road,  Saudy- 
mount,  CO.  Dublin. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Blexham. — A  new  stained  window  has  been  erected 
in  the  chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  Blexham,  by 
Morris  and  Co.,  of  Queen's-square,  London.  The  sub- 
ject Is  part  of  the  Te  Deum. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Warwick.— There  has  recently  been  erected  in  S. 
Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  Campbell.  The  monument  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Willian,  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh.  It  consists 
of  a  tablet  and  medallion  of  Carrara  marble  fixed  upon 
a  background  composed  of  a  slab  of  black  marble  in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  arch.  The  tablet  Is  supported 
on  two  trusses  in  the  form  of  cherub  heads.  It  has  a 
neatly  moulded  base  and  cornice,  and  over  the  latter 
falls  a  scroll  bearing  an  inscription.  The  monument 
measures  Oft.  in  height  and  4Jft.  in  width. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Statue  at 
Chester.— It  may  be  remembered  that  a  short  time 
since  a  flaw  was  reported  in  the  marble  statue,  by 
Thorny  croft,  of  the  ilarquis  of  Westminster,  at  Ches- 
ter. At  the  Chester  council  on  AVednesday,  some  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
defect  were  referred  to,  and  the  sculptor's  explanation 
of  the  flaw  was  that  a  piece  had  been  let  into  the 
figure  at  the  left  shoulder.  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  stated 
to  a  committee  that  such  a  practice  was  not  uncommon 
with  sculptors,  and  that  the  block,  save  that  defect, 
was  so  excellent  that  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  wait  for  another  block,  which  he  could  have 
obtained  from  the  merchant,  according  to  his  contract, 
without  additional  cost.  It  was  reported  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  Mr.  Thornycroft 
to  make  good  any  damage  arising  from  the  insertion 
of  the  block  in  the  shoulder.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  up 
the  crack  with  cement. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Screw  Propeller.— A 
handsome  monument  of  Carrara  marble,  10ft.  in  height, 
has  just  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Swan,  the  inventor  of  the  above  mode  of  marine  pro- 
pulsion. The  monument,  which  is  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  Abucy  I'arK  Cemetery,  bears  the  following 
inscription  :— In  loving  remembrance  of  John  Swan, 
engineer,  of  82,  JIausfield-street,  Kingsland-road, 
London  (formerly  of  Deptford),  born  August  22nd,  1787, 
at  Coldinghain,  Berwickshire  ;  died  February  Ist,  1800. 
aged  81  years.  '  Not  gone  from  memory,  not  gone 
from  love,  but  gone  to  his  Father's  house  above.'  " 

A  Statue  for  Liverpool.— A  Roman  correspon- 
dent of  the  Athenamm  alludes  as  follows  to  the  statue 
which  he  inspected  in  the  studio  of  Tenerani,  the 
sculptor,  recently  described  The  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions 
of  Tenerani,  has  been  so  often  noticed  that  I  should 
have  scarcely  allnded  to  it  had  I  not  seen  a  quasi-repe- 
tition  of  it  now  b^iug  executed  for  Mr.  William  Rath- 
bone,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Jones,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jones, 
who  died  of  typhus  fever  while  attending  fever  hos- 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Pure  Water  !— Melbourne  derives  a  considerable 
part  of  its  w.ater  supply  from  a  reservoir  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, named  Yan  Yean.  A  quick-sighted  physi- 
cian, who  has  brought  the  subject  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Victoria,  has  discovered  that  the  whole 
drainage  of  a  township,  .after  creeping  through  a  foul 
swamp,  flows  by  three  outlets  into  the  main  feeder  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  Hastings  Sewerage.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Hastings  Local  Board,  Mr.  Rock,  the  leading 
promoter  of  Noome  and  Co.'s  system  of  deodorising 
sewage,  applied  for  a  lease  of  the  land  on  which  his 
machinery  is  erected.  He  explained  that  he  had  been 
at  an  outlay  of  between  £2000  and  £3000  m  experi 
meuts,  and  had  got  no  return  yet,  and  tliat  the  per 
sons  who  had  now  joined  hira  believed  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spend  £2000  more.  A  lease  was 
granted  for  21  years,  at  £l  a  year,  with  the  right  to 
use  the  sewage.  At  the  same  meeting,  an  application 
of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Assi  ciiirinu  on  the 
Utilisation  of  Sewage,  for  a  donation  in  :iid  of  the  ex 
periments  which  they  are  making  ti>  iitilis(!  sewage, 
was  read.  It  was  proposed  to  subscribe  live  guineas, 
but  the  motion  was  lost  by  one  vote,  there  being  nine 
for  and  10  against. 

Thames  Sewer,\ge.— We  (T.i-Uhl'  jf,  ii:.-ol  Journal) 
understand  that  the  Board  i^i  (  iin^  i  vatcn-s  of  the 
river  Thames  intend  to  apply  to  .  in  lianient  next 
session  for  power  (amongst  otlier  tilings)  to  prohibit 
the  discbarge  of  solid  matter  in  the  river  Thames  from 
the  sewers  and  drains  ef  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  and  from  any  other 
sewer  or  drain  belonging  to  them,  or  any  other  body 
of  persons;  and  to  compel  the  Jletropolitau  Board  of 
Works  to  deodorise,  or  otherwise  render  innocuous 
the  effluent  waters  or  other  liquid  matters  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  river. 

The  Southern  Suburbs.  —  Complaints  of  the 
water  supply  come  from  the  outlying  localities  of 
8treatham,  Balham,  and  Tooting,  and  it  has  been  in 
contemplation  to  utilise  for  the  lower  levels  of  that 
ueighbourhood  some  existing  artesi.-ui  wells,  but  these 
)iot  being  available  for  the  higher  levels,  those  dis 
tricts  must  still  be  dependent  on  the  Water  Company 
for  tlieir  supply. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Asheorne. — A  new  Imililing  sooicfy  has  just  been 
formed  at  Ashbornc,  lierliysline,  \inil(  i-  the  name  of 
the  Ashborne  Pernnmeut  Uenulit  r.uililing  Society. 

Rye.— The  21st  annual  mectiug  of  tlie  Rye  Perma 
nent  Benefit  Building  Society  was  held  at  Rye  on 
Thursday  week.    The  report,  which  was  of  a  satisfao 
tory  nature,  was  adopted. 

MiDDLESBOROUGii.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Middlesborough,  Redcar,  Saltbnrn-by-the-Sea,  and 
Cleveland  District  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society 
was  held  at  Middlesborough  on  Wednesday  week,  wheu 
the  receipts  amounted  to  £.3375  14.s.  fid.,  and  many  new 
shareholders  were  enrolled.  The  directors,  at  a  late 
special  meeting,  declared  a  dividend  of  £0  Ids.  per 
cent,  on  all  paid-up  shares,  ^layable  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  March  next. 


The  Thames  Embankment.— The  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work 
has  recommended  that  Mr.  M'Kenzie  be  employed 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  plant' 
ing  on  the  plots  of  ground  on  the  Thames  Embank 
ment,  North,  to  purchase  the  necessary  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  to  superintend  the  works  of  la3-ing 
out  and  planting,  and  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
guineas  be  paid  to  him  for  performmg  those 
services,  such  sum  to  include  all  travelling  and 
other  expenses. 

Berkhampstead  Common. — It  will  be 
remembered  how,  a  )-ear  or  two  ago,  i\Ir.  Augustus 
Smith,  M.P.,  took  a  party  of  labourers  bj  s]jecial 
train  to  Berkhampstead,  and  threw  Aovm  a  fence 
which  Earl  Brownlow  had  elaborately  put  up  for 
the  pm-pose  of  enclosing  a  portion  of  Berkhamp- 


stead Common.  The  diyoute  got  into  the  law 
courts,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  now 
decided  that  the  late  earl  liad  no  right  to  the  land, 
and  that  the  common  is,  in  fact,  public  property. 

Bessembe  Rails.  —  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  royalty  on  Bessemer's  patent,  which 
wlU  take  effect  on  the  12th  proximo,  will  doubt- 
less have  an  important  effect  in  increasing  the 
use  of  steel  in  the  permanent  ways  and  other- 
wise in  the  working  of  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  patent  expires  on  that  date.  There 
are  several  supplementary  patents  connected,  with 
the  process  which  will  continue  in  force,  but  the 
royalty  will  be  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of 
6d.  per  ton.  We  understand  that  all  the 
manufacturers  under  the  old  system  of  royalties 
have,  without  exception,  agreed  to  use  the  sup- 
plementary patent,  and  will  continue  still  to  manu- 
facture under  the  reduced  royalties  of  Mr.  Bes- 
semer's process.  This  reduction  in  cost  of  the 
steel  rails  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  railway 
companies,  diminisliing  the  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  steel  rails  very  largely,  and  permit- 
ting their  being  more  extensively  adopted  in  re- 
laying portions  of  the  existing  road.  A  very 
great  saving  in  the  heavy  cost  of  renewals  of 
permanent  way  will  also  be  thus  effected.  In 
view  of  the  forthcoming  application  of  the  tram- 
way system  to  the  requirements  of  towns  this  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  most  oppor- 
tune. 

Indian  AECHiTECTrEE  and  Genament. — At  the 
usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Society 
of  Artisans  last  Saturday, Mr.  W.  T.  Sweynread  a 
paper  on  the  "  Ancient  Commerce,  Architecture, 
and  Ornament  of  India."  After  describing  the  early 
commerce  of  India  with  other  ancient  countries, 
the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture, remarking,  en  •patsant,  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  information  respecting  it.  He  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  temples  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  other  works  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  varied  manufactures  of  the  great 
English  possessions  in  the  East.  It  was  a  remark- 
able fact,  he  said,  that  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
strictly  adhered  to  theprinciplesobservable  in  th& 
growth  of  plants.  Indian  ornament  observed  all 
the  laws  of  adaptation,  repetition,  alternation, 
and  radiation,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
variety  to  an  almost  infinite  degree.  It  was  con- 
structive in  decoration,  geometrical  in  founda- 
tion, and  symbolic  of  the  beauty  of  woman.  It 
always  sprang  from  one  root  or  centre,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  space  were  most  carefully  attended 
to.  Savage  and  half  civilised  nations  presented 
in  their  decorative  productions  a  freshness,  com- 
bined with  variety  of  purpose,  such  as  could  not 
be  found  amongst  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
the  world.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  they 
derived  their  inspiration  direct  from  nature,  un- 
controlled by  the  errors  of  man's  devices. 

King's  Coxle&e,  London. — The  Council  give 
notice  that  evening  leetm-es  will  be  delivered  at 
King's  College,  Strand,  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, as  follows  : — Feb.  1,  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  on  "  Louis  XL,  his 
Policy  and  Times."  Tuesday,  March  1,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  "  The 
Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem."  Tuesday,  April  5,  by 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  "  On  Some 
of  the  Latest  Discoveries  in  Spectrum  Analysis." 
Tuesday,  May  3,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  K.C.B., 
"  On  India  as  a  Career  for  Men  of  all  Classes  and 
Professions."  Tuesday,  June  7,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal,  "  On  the  Relative 
Claims  of  Language  and  Physical  Science  in 
Education."  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  the  newly-elected 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  will  give  his  introductory 
lecture  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  31st  of 
January. 

The  "^Oldest  House  in  the  United  States 
— At  the  American  Architects'  meeting,  recently 
held  in  New  York,  it  was  stated  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  house  iu  the  United  States  is  in  Third 
Avenue,  South  Brooklyn,  near  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  It  was  constructed  of  Holland  bricks, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1666  in  iron  letters  on  the 
front. 

New  Public  Hall  foeTunbbidge  Wells. — 
A  new  public  hall  IbrTunbridge  Wells  will  shortly 
be  commenced.  The  undertaking  will  be  carried 
out  by  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a  ct'.pital  of 
£10,000,  of  which  £8030  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed. In  adiiitioQ  to  the  hall  proper  will  be 
reading,  club,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms, shops, 
and  cellarage. 
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The  Ni;w  British  Ins'I'itution. — One  more 
exhibition  of  works  of  living  artists  is  an- 
nounced to  be  lield  in  Old  ISond-strect,  London, 
where  a  spring  exhibition  is  also  in  course  of 
formation.  The  latest  announcement  is  called 
by  its  promoters  the  New  British  Institution,  and 
is  to  be  held  in  a  gallery  near  the  Piccadilly  oud 
of  the  street.  The  prospectus  mentions  among 
artists  who  will  exhibit,  Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Goodall,  E.A.,  Mr.  Faed,  R.A.,  Mr.  Saul,  K.A., 
Mr.  Richmond,  R.A. ;  also  amono;  Associates  of 
the  Academy,  Messrs.  Lejeune,  Dobson,  Frost, 
liraham,  Houston,  and  Archer  ;  and  among  no 
less  important  outsiders,  Mr.  T.  J.  Linnell  and 
Mr.  VV.  Linnell,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  P.  K.  Morris, 
Mr.  Beavis,  Mr.  Sandys,  and  many  others.  That 
the  formation  of  these  new  associations  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  limited  space  at  the  Academy, even 
the  President  may  perhaps  now  be  brought  to 
perceive. 

Agkicultural  Land  Drainage.  —  Mr. 
Mechi,  the  well-known  authority  in  agricultural 
matters,  wonders  why  so  little  of  the  plethora  of 
capital  is  employed  in  field  improvements.  There 
are  several  land  drainage  and  land  improvement 
companies  ready  and  willing  to  invest  capital  in 
necessary  agricultural  improvements,  but  there 
is  little  demand  for  it,  although  at  least 
£100,000,000  could  be  very  profitably  employed 
in  drainage  alone.  In  Mr.  Mechi's  "neighbour- 
hood a  good  deal  of  permanent  drainage  has  been 
effected  by  these  companies,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
7s.  Od.  per  acre.  Yet  people  do  not  see  it.  Some 
people  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  drain  the  heavy 
clays  or  tenacious  tile  earths,  because  the  water 
cannot  pass  through  them.  "This  is  a  great 
mistake  ;  for  even  at  40ft.  and  50ft.  apart,  and 
5ft.  deep,  my  drains  on  such  soils  are  discharging 
abundantly,  although  made  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago." 


The  Kilkenny  Archa>ological  Association  hns  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Queen  to  call  itself  in 
future  "The  Royal  Historical  and  Archa-oloo-ical 
Association  of  Ireland."  The  society  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  promises  to  do  mucli  work. 

The  Woolwich  Local  Board  of  Health  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  purchase  of  a  street  roller 
is  preferable  to  hiring  one,  but  they  have  asrreed  to 
hire  the  Plumstead  roller  to  see  how  that  system  of 
road-making  works. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Guardian  "  states  that 
Mr.  _C.  Mathews  was  originally  intended  for  an 
architect,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  first  Pugin. 

The  prize  for  the  best  essav  on  "  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Music  in  Public  Worship,  and  the  Danger 
<if  Introducing-  Painted  Windows  in  Churches,"  has 
been  awarded  to  flic  Rev.  ,Jolm  (Jritton,  Secretary  to 
the  Lord's  Day  Ofjservance  Society.  Did  he  write 
the  essay  on  the  "  Lord's  Day,"  we  wonder  V  His 
secretarial  labours  sliould  liaye  fully  engaged  him 
dnring  the  rest  of  tiie  week. 

A  wire  tramway,  five  miles  Ion"-,  lias  just  been 
laid  down  over  the  Downs  at  Brighton,  starting  from 
the  rear  of  the  Blacli  Roclc  gas  -ivorks.  The  wire  is 
supported  Ijy  iiuUeys.  At  one  end  it  passes  over  a 
drum,  worlced  by  a  portable  steam  engine,  and  by 
this  means  it  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  from  four  to 
.six  miles  :ni  hour.  Boxes  of  mereliandisc  can  be 
attached  to  llie  rope,  whicli,  as  it  moves,  draws  them 
along.    The  line  is  an  experimental  one. 

The  parisli  church  of  Stonliam  Aspal,  Suffolk,  is 
about  to  be  restored.  It  is  proposed  first  to  supplant 
the  pews  by  benclies,  and  to  remove  a  cumbrous  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end,  after  which  the  roof  (now 
ceiled  with  plaster)  and  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
edifice  will  undergo  restoration. 

Mr.  Basil  Cliampneys  wishes  us  to  state  that  the 
cost  of  S.  Luke's  (jliiirch,  Kentisli  Town,  is  £10  500 
and  not  £1  l,0(il),  as  stated  by  us  last  week. 

Tlie  death  is  aimounced  of  Mr.  Jim-ray  Marsliall, 
a  very  extensive  timber  merchant  and'  contractor, 
-well  known  in  Surrey  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

Mr.  Henry  Hewitt  Bridgeman  has  Ijeon  elected 
assistant-surveyor  of  St.  Pancras.  Tliere  were  24 
candidates.  BIr.  Bridgeman  was  elected  by  1!)  votes. 

Active  measures  are  being  taken  to  establisli  the 
proposed  Architectural  Art  classes.  The  joint  com- 
mittee app,  ■  *ed  by  the  various  societies  have  drawn 
up  a  programme,  and  we  understand  that  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  prepare  tlie  upper  floor  of  the 
Architectural  IMuseum  in  Bowling-street,  Westmin- 
.ster,  for  the  reception  of  the  school. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
who  propose  to  <^(,  up  for  the  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion have  a^^-reed  to  form  themselves  into  a  class  for 
mutual  inslnictii.u  in  the  different  subjects.  The 
examination  will  take  place  early  in  May,  and  it  is 
to  l)c  hoped  that  the  recent  concessions  made  by  the 


Iiislitule  will  lead  an  increased  number  (jf  si ikIck l s 
lo  present  themselves.  The  Voluntary  Exauiinal  i..ii 
cla.>  will  meet  on  alternate  Monday  eveniiii;s  al 
in  tiie  rooms  of  the  Association,  at  9,  Conduit- 
street. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  at 
the  Koyal  Academy,  is  proving  financially  a  decided 
success.  AVe  lielicive  that  I  lie  iirolits  rcsull  in;;-  i'rom 
the  exhibition  will  be  devoted  In  cliarilalile  and  spe- 
cial art  pui-|)iises.  'flic  c-allerics  -will  clnse  on  the 
28th  of  February,  in  order  to  pi-eiiare  for  the  annual 
exhibition  in  May. 

A  new  room  has  just  been  opened  in  the  South 
Kensington  IMuseum,  containing  the  collection  of 
pictures,  engravings  and  books  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Reverend  Alexander  Dyce.  It  was  strictly 
stipulated  in  his  will  that  these  works  should  be 
kept  apart  from  the  other  objects  in  the  museum. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  —  Institution  of  Surveyoi-s.  Adjourned 
discussion  on  Mr.  Hope's  Paper,  "On  the 
Distribution  and  Use  of  Town  Sewage.  8. 
,,      Entomological  Society.    Anniversary  Meet- 
ing. ~, 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Renewed 
discussion  on  Mr.  Grantham's  I'aper,  "On 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation.  8. 
„  Royal  fustitutiou.  "  On  the  Architecture  of 
the  Human  Body."  By  Professor  Humphrey, 
M.D.,  F.K.S.  .3. 

Wednesday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety.   Continued  discussion  on  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's Paper.    "  On  the  Renewal  of  King's 
Cross  Station  Roof.  7.30. 
„      Society  of  Arts   On  the  Modes  of  Reading 
in  use  by  the  Blind,  and  the  Means  for 
arriving  at  Uniformity.   By  Thos.  Armltae-e, 
Esq.,  M.D.  8. 
J?tTHURSDAY.— Koyai  Institution.  "  On  the  Chemistry 
of  Vegetable  Productions."    By  Professor 
Odling,  F.R.8.  ;i. 
,,      Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.   First  Conversazione  of  the  Seasjn, 
at  the  Female  School  of  Art,  43,  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury. 
.,      Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 

Friday.— Royal  Institution.  Ou  Professor  Gra- 
ham's Scientific  Works.  By  Professor  Od- 
ling, F.R,S.  9. 

Saturday.— Royal  Institution.  On  Meteorology. 
By  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  M.A.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Wobk  in  the  Various 
Towns  of  Scotland.— The  following  list  appears 
iu  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Associated  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  Scotland  :— 

Hours.  Wages. 

Aberdeen  57  223.  per  week 

Airdrie   57  2fis. 

Alexandria   .07   27s.    to  30s. 

Alloa,  house  57),,,  , 

,.   boats  .-j.|«fl.  per  hour 

Arbroatli   57   21s.    to  22s. 

Ayr  :->7   5Jd,  per  hour 

Blairgowrie  ."il   lils.   to  23s. 

Bonnyrigg   SJd.  per  hour 

Broughty  Ferry  51   ad.  and  3-fd.  nerhour 

Campbeltown  lio  2ts.  per  week 

Castle  Douglas   m  20s.  „ 

c^vr^p  S->'''  28s.  to2S)s. 

^  liiO   per  CO  hours 

Coatbridge   57   aid.  per  liour 

Crieff   57    2()s.  to  21s. 

Dalkeith   51   5|d.  per  hour 

Dumbarton  (Jl^  " 

<.  ftO   2(is.  to  27s. 

Dumfries   57  Sid.  per  hour 

Dundee  51   2is.  to  25s.  Cd. 

Dunfermline   57  2i)s.  per  week 

Dunoon  57    (ijd.  per  hour 

Edinburgh   51  Od.  to  (iid.  per  hour 

KIgin  57   4;d.  per  hour 

Falkirk  57  5(1.  „ 

Forfar   57  20s.  to  218. 

Forres   57   jss.  to20s. 

Galashiels  ,57  5.H1.  per  hour 

Glasgow   57  ed.  ,, 

G9van  57  27s.  per  week 

Greenock  57  rhouse,  dd.  per  hour 

(.ships,  2es.  to  28s. 

Plamilton  57         per  hour 

Hawick  57  5d.  ,, 

Inverness  .'.57  4id.  to  5d.  per  hour 

.lohnstone  (i  1   25e.  to  2lis. 

Kilmarnock   57-58   23s.  to  253. 

Kirkcaldy  57   4ad.  jier  hour 

Kirkcudbright   .57   'JOs.  per  week 

Lanark  57  :,"_'s.  „ 

l^eith  57  Od.  per  hour 

Montrose  57   21s.  per  week 

Musselburgh  51-57   5d.  to  6d.  per  hour 

Nairn  57    IDs.  to  20s. 

Oban  57  5}d.  per  hour 

I'aisley  57   (id.  per  hour 

Fartick  57  5id.  to  od.  per  hour 

ferth   ,57   23.S.  9d.  to  24s. 

Port  Glasgow  57-60   24s.  to  2R?. 

Portobello   51  S  Jd.  to  6d.  per  hour 

Renficw  57-60   26s.  to  27s. 

Rotlisay   57  5;.d.  per  hour 

St.  Andrews   57   4 id.  to  5d.  per  hour 

StirliuK'  57   5il.  per  hour 

Tayjiort  57   22s.  per  -week 

I'^dniystou   57-00    20s.  to -28^. 

Wishaw   eo  25s.  per  week 


TENDEES. 

Basingstoke.— For  three  new  houses  and  shops, 
I;oudon-strect,  Basin^rstoke  for  Mr.  Owi-n.  Messrs. 
G.    B.   Mussellwhile,  an-hih'i-l.    (^aaiitilii-s  Minplicii 
exclusive  of  old  matia-iuls  ot  \,y,^\n 
For  -cneial  Ir 
plunihci-,  pallid- 
.  glazier  exec 

.lenumn-s   ,ci  .'i;;!  5  i;  £ii>4  0  0 

Buddeu    l-.'5 1   (j  0   

i'Jstel                         1237  13   0  102  10  0 

Slussellwhite     Sons    1220    0  0   

relhain  and  Co.  (ae.J   U!)l  110 
Glov 


■1-1  ies  jilil  led  dii'.vil  :  — 
a'ics—  I'luniber, 
I-,  and  paioter,  and 
ptcd.  g-lazier. 


108  0 

,    IflO  18 

^_!^^fon    137  10 

Fisher   130  9 

Palmer  (accepted)   12I  10 


Button  Ferry.— For  building  3  houses  in  London- 
road  for  fllr.  Kitson.    Mr.  H.  Francis  Clarke,  architect : 

John  Thomas  £576  2 

Isaac  George  ',500  10 

Briton  Ferry.— For  building  7  houses  in  Rcent- 
street  for  Mr.  Howells.  Mi-.  H.  Francis  Clarke,  a°rchi- 
tect:  — 

Isaac  George   £9.52  0 

John  Thomas   931  0 

J.  C.  Rees   813  15 

George  Treharne   780  0 

City.— For  building  warehouse,  New-street-square 
and  Plough-court,  City  for  Messrs.  Leighton,  Son,  and 
Hodge.    Messrs.  Wright  and  Dresser,  arcliitects,  5, 
Parliament-street,  Westminster.    Tendering  on  priced 
schedule,  prepared  by  architects  ;  — 


Clemence  

Muudy  

Pritchard  

Howard  .... 


Credit 

Time 

Pr.  Cut. 

Pr.  Cut. 

for  old 

months 

above. 

below. 

.Materls 

G 

10 

£128 

4 

10 

30 

fi 

105 

5 

0  Brick 

250 

C 

layiue- 
excptd. 

400 

7i 

"i 

50 

5 

UO 

3| 

5 

OUO 

Holland  &  Hannen 

Myers  and  Sons  

Keeble   

Ashby  &  Sous  (ac.) 

Neath.— For  alterations  to  shop  in  New-street  for 
Mr.  Curtis.    Mr.  H.  Francis  Clarke,  architect  :— 

J.  Jaynes  £153  0 

J.  Thomas    152  n 

J.  C.  Rees    95  7 

Stratford,  Bo^y.— For  the  erection  of  a  public 
mortuary  and  post  mortem  room  for  the  vestry  of  the 
parish  of  S.  Mary.  Messrs.  Hills  and  Fletcher,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  were  not  supplied  : — 

Webb  and  Son  (accepted)   £210 


COIPETITIOK, 

India  Office.  —  A  competitive  examination  for 
forty  appointments  in  the  engineer  establishment  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  India,  will  be  held  in 
July.    W.  J.  Thornton,  secretary. 

CONTEAGTS  OPE]?  FOR  BUILDIirT 
ESTIMATES. 

Pest,  Feb.  7, 1870.— For  the  supply  of  slates  and 
for  covering  the  roofs  of  the  city  slaug-hterhouses. 
Herr  Julius  Hennicke,  architect,  Berlin,  Neue  Btirse. 

Bradfield  Workhouse,  near  Reading,  Feb.  1. 
For  the  supply  of  good  water.— J.  C.  Plnniger,  clerk, 
Newbury. 

Islington,  Feb.  1.— For  the  erection  of  two  spires 
at  S.  John's  Church.  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Scoles,  architect 
Crofton  Lodare,  Ma-sbro'-road,  Hammersmith. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Burial  Board,  Jan.  24. 
—For  paving-  and  fencing  the  p.athway  leading  through 
the  churchyard.  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  architect  51, 
Bisliopsgate-street,  Within. 

Greenock  Harbour,  Jan.  25.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  works  at  flarvel-park.  J.K.Gray, 
Town  Clerk,  Council  Cliambers,  Greenock. 

Cii  \tham  Doi-kyard  Extension,  Jan.  25.— For 
till'  snpiilv  10  Chatham  Dockyard  of  carpenters'  .and 
other  tools,  Uiiector  of  ^V'orks  Department,  Ad- 
miralty, Spring  Gardens-terrace,  London.  S.W. 

Southse.v  B.VTHS,  Jan.  24.— Contract  No.  2.— For 
the  supply  of  boilers,  engine,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.,  and 
for  lieating  baths  and  assemlily  rooms  at  the  above 
building.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  architects,  2, 
Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 

War  Department  Contracts,  Woolwich, 
February  3.— For  the  erection  of  an  additional  drying- 
room  at  the  Herbert  Hospital.  Col.  W.  DriscoU  Gos- 
sett.  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Woolwich. 

Leeds,  January  29. — For  the  erection  of  a  ware- 
house, shop,  .and  house,  iu  Boar-lane.  H.  E.  Brown, 
Architect,  Beulah  House,  Harrogate. 

Li-.EDS.- .January  29.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  villas,  on  Headiugley-hill.  Thomas 
Ambler,  Architect,  9,  Park-place,  Leeds. 

For  fitting  up  a  railway  arch  as  a  place  of  worship. 
M.  Sparrow,  42,  Camberwell-road,  S. 

Mirfield,  January  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa 
residence,  premises,  and  boundary  walling,  at  Mirfield. 
T.  W.  Ilelliwell,  architect,  Brighousc. 

Llangw.vi,  near  Usk,  February  1. — For  the  erection 
of  school-buildings,  at  Llangwm.  John  P.  Seddou, 
Architect,  12,  Park-street,  Westminster. 

Chichester  Cattle  Market,  Feb.  15.— Contract 
No.  1.— For  the  layin^  out  of  the  site  of  a  cattle  mar- 
ket, of  about  0  acres  in  extent ;  comprising  the  metal- 
ling of  the  pens,  standiu,gs,  and  roads,  the  construc- 
tion ot  the  drains,  boundary  walls,  and  entrancegates, 
and  the  removal  and  alteration  of  certain  houses  ou 
the  site  of  the  market,  together  with  the  fonnationof 
a  new  road,  and  the  diversion  and  covering  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lavant  course,  and  other  works  connected 
therewith.   Edward  Arnold,  Town  Clerk,  Chichester. 
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Chichester  Cattle  SIarket,  Feb.  15.— Contract 
No.  2.— For  tlie  supply  iiud  ereetiou  of  wrought  and 
cast  ironwork  oi  the  peas  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
the  standino-s  for  cattle,  together  with  the  wrought- 
iron  tetheriiig-riii--i  for  horses  and  cattle.  Edward 
Arnold,  Town  ','lerU,  Chichester. 

Croydon  Loc \L  1!  )A1!D  or  1Ie.\eth,  Jan.  31.— 
For  the  construction  of  earthenware  and  brick  sewers, 
in  the  parish  of  Croydon,  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.    R.  Cheeswright,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Croydon. 

Gloucester,  Jan.  For  the  erection  of  a  Wes- 
leyau  Chapel  at  Kyecroft.  Mr.  A.  W.  Maberley,  ar- 
chitect, 1,  Brunswick-road,  Gloucester. 

Wyke  Waterworks  Company  (Limited)  and 
Scholes  Sewer  Adthority.  Jan.  24.— For  excava- 
ting, levelling,  and  laying  pipes,  valves,  hydrants,  &c., 
from  Bankfoot,  in  the  parish  of  Bowling,  and  within 
the  corporation  of  Bradford,  to  Storr  Hill  Bottom, 
in  the  parish  of  Wyke,  comprising  about  2400  yards 
of  -t-inchpipe  more  or  less.  Tenders;  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wyke  Waterworks  Company." 

Wisbech,  Jan.  24.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of 
1250  yards  of  wrought-iron  continuous  tlst  bar  fen- 
cing, with  gates,  &c.  Chas.  Mumford,  C.K.,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  of  Health,  4,  Market-street, 
■Wisbech. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITr. 
Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Oliice,  Corsham,  Wilts.— 
[Advt.] 


BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  at  Basinghall-street.) 

Joseph  Bernadat,  Leadenhall- street,  hairdresser, 
Jan.  25,  at  2— William  Rayner,  Walpole-street,  New- 
cross,  builder,  Feb.  2,  at  12. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 

George  Allin,  Uttoxeter,  auctioner  and  surveyor, 
Jan.  28°  at  12.— Robert  James,  Manchester,  joiner,  Feb. 
9,  at  1— William  Mansfield,  Birmingham,  brick  manu- 
facturer, Jan.  28,  at  12— Robert  Askew,  Great  Ponton, 
Lincolnshire,  builder,  J.an.  25,  at  11— William  Credland, 
Handsworth,  Yorkshire,  varnish  manufacturer,  Jan. 
26,  at  11— William  Freeman  and  Thomas  Yeoman  Free- 
man, Ottley,  stonemasons,  Jan.  24,  at  11— Joseph Mick- 
mahon,  Scarborough,  builder,  Jan.  26,  at  11— John 
Moore,  Pickering-,  district  road  surveyor,  Jan.  24,  at 
ll_Henry  Pycock,  Leeds,  joiner,  Jan.  24  at  11— Wil- 
liam Shepherdson,  Hull,  joiner,  Jan.  27,  at  11. 

SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 


TINDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  j 

the  firBt  Mamifaotory  established  in  England  (in  1911)  by 
CHAilLES  STELNITZ,  founder  of  the  English  Parquetry  Business, 
for  the  exclusive  production  of 

"  Solid  and   Plated"   Parquet  Floors, 
Borders,  Ceilings  and  Wall  Decoration.; 

In  Geometrii-al,  Cunrilincar,  ruid  Mo.s.'tic  patterns. 
Plans  and  Estimates,  for  First-class  Work  only,  prepared  free  of 
expense    Manufactory— Camberwell  Hall,  Grove-lane,  Camberwelli 
S.B.   Sole  Agents  and  Show  Boom,  Gillow  and  Co.,  176  and  177, 
Oxford-street.  W. 

"VTessrs.   Charles    Devaux  and 

COMPANY,  Bankers  and  Consignees  of  the  VIEILIE 
MONTAGNE  ZINC  JIINING  COMPANY,  snpply  the  VTEILLB 
MONTAGNE  ROOFING  ZINC,  and  allow  a  discount  of  4  per  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certified  by  the  Company's  architect  to  be 
properly  laid.— Particulars  or  designs  wiU  be  supplied  at  the  Vicille 
Montague  Company's  expense,  by  their  architect,  Mr.  JAMES  ED- 
MESTON,of  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street.  E.G.,  where  models  of 
the  various  patents  for  zinc  roofing  m.ay  be  seen. 


TTalf  a  Million  has  been  Paid 

-  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

as  COMPENSATION  for  ACCIDENTS  of  all  kinds  (riding,  driving 
walking,  hunting,  &c.) 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1000  at  Death, 
and  an  Allowance  at  the  rate  of  £15  per  week  for  Injury. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

may  be  provided  against  by 
rN'STJBANCE  TICKETS  for  SINGLE  or  DOUBLE  JOURNEYS 
For  particulnrs  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations, 
the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Offices, 

64,  CoRNHiLL,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecreUry. 


T 


C.  H-  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID    PARQUET  FLOORS 

N.B.— Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE  HALL,  NEWMAN  STREET, 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

HE    ARTIZANS',  LABOURERS', 

and  GENERAL   DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Cipital  £250,000.   Siiares  £10.    £1  paid  per  Share. 
President— The  Dean  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Local  Council. 
Thos.  IJazley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Arbitrators. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lichfield. 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

&c..  &c.,  &c 


JohnClieetham,  Esq., M.P. 
W.  K.  Callender,  jun. ,  Esq. . 
M.P. 
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May  20,  R.  Douglas,  Hounslow,  gasiitter— May  20, 
E.  Cordery.  William-terrace,  Sliepherd's  busb,  builder 
—May  20,  E.  James,  Orchard- terrace,  Shephera's-bush, 
gasiitter— May  20,  J.  and  W.  J.  Winter,  Old  Kent- 
road,  decorators— May  20,  H.  E.  Tomes,  Swaubroke- 
road,  Notting-liill,  builder— May  20,  J.  B.  Beckwith, 
Berraondsey-street,  carpenter— Feb.  24,  G.  Rutter, 
Wandsworth,  builder — Feb.  3,  E.  Cordery,  Cunning- 
ham-road. Hammersmith,  builder— Feb.  17,  J.  M'Car- 
thy,  Reading,  plumber— May  13,  T.  S.  Russell,  Coburg- 
road,  Old  Kent-road,  builder— May  13,  H.  S.  Bond, 
Little  Europa-place,  Battersea,  stone  mason— May  20, 
J.  W.  Raine,  Carter-lane,  City,  builder— Feb.  15,  T. 
Hudson,  Hendon,  plumber  and  glazier— Feb.  '5,  T. 
Greenham,  Broke-road,  Dalstou,  builder— May  13,  T. 
B.  Smith,  Larkall-rise,  Clapham,  builder— May  13,  G 
Brown,  Pomeroy-street,  Old   Kent-road,  builder — 
May  13,  W.  H.  Rackett,  Peuge,  builder— Feb.  8,  T. 
Pearce,   Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  builder— Feb. 
16,  J.  Tassell,  Upchurch,  Kent,  brickmaker— Jan.  31, 
J.  Nelles,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  builder— Feb.  10,  J. 
Ambler,  Balsall-heath,  journeyman  carpenter— Feb. 
16,  H.  Fenn,  Birmingham,  engineer- Jan.  20,  G.  Stan- 
ton, Liverpool,  builder— Feb.  15,  W.  Deakin,  Hulme, 
stone  mason— Feb.  3,  B.  Rowe,  Burslem,  plumber  and 
o-lazier— Feb  17,  W.  Margerison,  Brampton.  Derby- 
shire, Salter— Jan.  26,  T.  V.  Leverage,  Cambridge,  car- 
penter—Feb.  14.  J.  Olding,  Southampton-house,  deco- 
rator— Feb.  11,  W.Robinson,  Barnsley,  painter— Feb. 
23,  T.  Roberts,  Plymouth,  painter— Feb  24,  Z.  Ham- 
mond, Old  Sainfe-road.  Notting-hill,  house  decorator 
— Feb.  9,  W.  Wright,  West-street,  Cambridge-heath, 
contractor— Feb.  9,  W.  Gray,  Manchester-street,  Lati- 
mer-road,  Shepherd's-bush,  painter— Feb.  3,  J.  Kil- 
shaw,  Bootle,  builder— Feb.  4,  J.  Conway,  St.  Asaph, 
builder— Feb.  4,  J.  and  T.  Parnell,  Great  Crosby,  near 
Liverpool,  builders— Feb.  15,  W.  Dransiield,  Halifax, 
contractor— Feb.  0,  J.   Riley,  Manchester,  painter— 
Feb.  16,  D.  Wicks,  Shinfield,  Berks,  carpenter — Tan. 
28,  J.  Travis,  Treeton,  Yorkshire,  stone  mason— Feb. 
8,  J.  Hoare,  Great  Canford,  contractor— Feb.  10,  M. 
Ryder,  East  Boldon,  nfar  Sunderland,  joiner— Feb.  17, 
T.Hyde,  Ch.alvey,  near  Slough,  stonemason— Feb.  11, 
J.  Thompson,  Bristol,  mason— Feb.  16,  W.  H.Thomas, 
Birmingham,  carpenter. 

dividend  meetings. 

Feb.  2,  J.  Ward,  Bolton,  contractor— Feb.  9,  J. 
Glenn,  Liverpool-ro.ad,  Islington,  builder— Feb.  9,  M. 
Beale,  Gray-street,  Poplar,  iron  and  brass  founder. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYEP, 

W.  F.  and  J.  Hurst,  Culloden- street,  B:omley-by- 
Eow,  huiliUrs— Prentice  and  Hewitt,  Stourmarket, 
timbci'  incrrliants  and  Ironmongers — Harpham  and 
Sons,  Ip--wi(  'i,  iion  merchants- Harpham  and  Sons. 
Ipswi'  li .1  ii.l  :  ffU-d.Romancementmerchants— Pet- 
tiforaiiil  1.  11- li  y,  Talfourd  place, Taltourd-rd.Camher- 
well,  iHiililers— Galbraitli  and  Tolme,  Victoria-street. 
Westminster,  civil  engineer.s — Roberts  and  Co.,  Leeds, 
joiners  and  builders— Wrattcn  and  Sliller,  Old  Ford- 
road,  dealers  in  building  materials— Linticld  and  Son, 
M.irket-street,  Newirgton-causcway,  builders. 


J.J.  CORDES&CO., 

the  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
well-known 

PATENT    WROUG-HT  NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbank's  Nail.?), 
Desire  to  make  it  known  that  they  have  adopted 
star,"  or  "  cross,"  as  their  Trade  Mark,  and 
that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  hy  them, 
except  Cla.5p,  hear  this  mark  upon  their  heads, 
and  that  within  every  package  sent  from  their 
works  is  also  placed  a  card  bearing  their  name 
and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also  branded 
CoEDES  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J.  CoKDES 
and  Co.  out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig 
Iron,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  Nails  are  all 
uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one  perfect 
and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MON. 


W.  SwiNDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  improved 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on  the  Company  s 
property.  Profits  realised  by  workmen  employed  on 
the  buildings  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  5  per 
L-rmt  l"ro>i)ectuse8  on  application,  enclosing  postage 
Kiamp.  onU'e  1,  Great  College- street  (opposite  the 
liouse  of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 


LIVERPOOL   VICTORIA  LEGAL 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 
Established  Marcli,  1843. 

Chief  Office  :  23,  Islingt  n,  Liverpool. 
London  Office  :  3,  Commercia  -street,  Shorcditch. 

'This  Society  has  been  in  active 

operation  for  26  years,  and  takes  rank  with  the  very  first  In- 
it.;tions  of  its  kind. 

Claims  paid   £124,131 

Paid-up  Capital   W.521 

Saved  last  12jDouths   3,68d 

Wanted  a  few  energetic  Agents  and  Collectors. 
Rules,  prospectuses,  and  any  information  may  be  obtained  of 

J.  JONES,  London  Manager. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK 

EEQUniES  NO  WINDING. 


LEE    3Z)  GO.'S 
PATENT  OLEO  CHARTA  WATERPROOF 
WASHABLE  PAPERHANGINGS. 

The  only  Remedij  for  Bam.p  in  Neivor  Old  Walls. 


Thifl 

PATENT  CLOCK, 
with  MOSELEY  & 
Ca's  Patent  Sulphate 
of  Lead  Enttery,  Is 
gTiaranteed  to  keep 
good  time  without 
any  attention.  The 
battery  requires  re- 
charging only  once  a 
year  at  most. 


Decorated  by  Fu-st-class  Art- "Workmen,  or  Stencilled  and 
Printed  in  every  style,  to  suit  the  Palace,  the  Mansion,  and  the 
Cottage. 

AKCHTTECTS'    AND    DECORATORS'    DESIGNS  CARRIED 
OUT  ON  SHORT  NOTICE,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 


5,  Ne-wman-street,  London,  "W. 


SCHOOL  FITTINGS. 


The  ImprovemeL 
over  all  other  Elec- 
tric Gocks  is  obvious 
to  the  least  expe- 
rienced as  well  as  the 
most  scientific, 
price,  in  Neat  Fancy 
Wood  Case, 
Higher  prices  accord 
ing  to  style. 


Patent 

article  required 


"jV/Tessrs.  Banks  and  Co.'s 

Hevised  Illuttrated  Priced  Sheet  of  evi.ry  i 
in  a  well  iumished  School,  sent  for  three  stamps. 

PAllSONAGE  WORKS  ALBERT  S  TREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

HAMILTON  AND  CO., 

No.  9  and  10,  GREEK -STREET.  SOHO-SQU ARE  LONDON,  "W 

Sole  Manufactiirers  of 
A.  "WATKIN'S  PATENT  WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND  and  OVAL 

PAmXING  BKUSHKS. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  Gilders'  and 
Grainers'  Tools. 

These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materiahs  and  workm.inship,  and 
have  obtained  a  liish  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom.  Varni.sh  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  Oilmen,  Merchants 
&c.,  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 


An  inspection  is  solicited  tlio 
PATENTEES  A^^D  MANUFACTUREKS, 

MOSELEY  &  CO., 

WHOSE  IMPROVEMENTS  LN 

ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

And  their  APPLIANCES, 
are  being  used  all  over  the  country,  including  the 
Srgest  hotel  in  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  India, 
China,  Australia,  Africa,  Holland,  &o. 

U,  BEDFOBD  STREET,  STRAND,  "W.C. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

The  Trade  Supplied. 


ESTIMATES  FURSISEBD. 


Lead 
WT  XX 


Glazins:  for 


.  ArrhHects.  Burldcri 


Churches.- 
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THE  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  assurance  that  the  Royal  Academy 
still  recognise  the  South-East  Gallery  as 
destined  for  arcliitccture,  conveyed  in  the 
letter  of  Sidney  Smirke,  R.A.  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arcliitects,  read  by  Mr. 
Seddon,  the  hon.  secretary,  at  the  last  ordi- 
nary general  meeting,  may  be  considered  to  a 
certain  extent  satisfactory,  even  tliough  quali- 
fied as  it  was  by  the  statement  "that  in  the  event 
of  the  architectural  drawings  sent  not  being 
sufficient  in  number  and  merit  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  that  gallery,  the  committee  would 
retain  the  power  of  supplementing  the  exhibi- 
tion wit,h  other  drawings  or  works  which  might 
harmonise  with  the  architectural  drawings." 
What  is,  howe  ver,  urgently  needed  in  addition  is 
that  the  selection  or  rejection  of  architectural 
drawings  should  be  controlled  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  connected  with  that 
profession,  and  not  by  the  usual  hangers,  who 
are  painters,  possessing,  alas  !  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  or  knowledge  of  this  their  sister  art. 
Many  drawings,  we  fear,  have  been,  and  are 
Btill  likely  to  be  set  aside,  because  not  in  the 
the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  sufficiently  pic- 
torial to  adorn  their  walls,  which  have 
ample  merit  of  another  kind  to  entitle  them 
to  admission  to  the  Academy.  We  are  unable 
to  state— for  the  factswere  somewhatjealously 
concealed — how  many  architectural  drawings 
were  rejected  upon  the  last  occasion.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  paucity  of  good  drawings 
sent  was  the  cause  that  none  whatever  were 
hung  in  the  gallery  promised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  architecture,  and  that  so  few  found 
their  way  into  that  space  which  was  allowed 
as  a  substitute;  and"  yet  it  is  well-known 
that  many  good  drawings  were  rejected, 
as  several  of  these  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  annual  conversazione  of  the  Institute  of 
Arcliitects,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate, 
were  drawings  entitled  to  exhibition  at  the 
Academy,  being  representations  of  important 
works  in  progress  by  architects  of  emi- 
nence, skilfully  and  pictorially  drawn  and 
coloured,  and  far  superior  to  many  that  were 
admitted  and  hung  last  year.  Now,  we  hold 
that  if  one  such  drawing  were  rejected,  the 
Academy  did  not  deal  justly  with  the  profes- 
sion, and  we  earnestly  trust  that  the  reiterated 
promise,  now  conveyed  by  authority  through 
Mr.  Smirke,  will  be  more  faithfully  kept  than 
we  consider  the  former  one  was.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  much  ought  to  be 
conceded  as  excusing  the  conduct  of  the 
hangers  of  last  year,  who  were  exceedingly 
pressed  for  time  in  consequence  of  the  works 
to  the  building  having  to  be  carried  on  up  to 
the  last  moment,  and  to  the  lack  of  experience 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  new  galleries,  coupled 
with  the  overwrought  expectations  of  the 
painters,  who  had  forwarded  so  many  more 
pictures  than  could  possibly  be  hung.  For  the 
sacrifice  of  the  architects  on  that  occasion, 
therefore,  we  are,  as  we  have  said,  willing  to 
make  great  excuse,  but  we  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  were  egregiously  sacrificed  in  a 
manner  which  we  trust  may  not  recur. 

One  other  point  also  we  would  name,  while 
seeking  justice  for  the  profession  at  the  hands 
of  their  brother  artists,  which  is  that  the 
architects  in  the  Academy  should  imitate  the 
graceful  reserve,  in  not  securing  to  themselves 
the  most  numerous  and  best  positions  for  their 
worksjwhich  characterised  last  year  several  emi- 
nent painters,  notably  Mr.Leighton,  one  of  the 
hangers.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten  that  while 
many  meritorious  architectural  drawings  were 
altogether  excluded,  and  others,  though  ad- 
mitted, hung  too  high  for  inspection,  that  an 
undue  space  was  occupied  by  mere  competition 


drawings  that  bore  the  name  of  the  son  of  a" 
architectural  Royal  Academician  :  an  error  o 
judgment  vjhich  we  trust  will  not  be 
repeated.  In  conclusion,  we  would  call  upon 
the  profession  to  do  their  part  towards  render- 
ing the  promised  architectural  room  of  1870 
worthy  of  its  reservation  for  their  works,  by 
sending  in  drawings  in  number  and  merit  such 
as  to  preclude  any  necessity  for  tlieir  being 
supplemented  by  others  supposed  to  harmonise 
with  them. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  commencement  of  another  year  pre- 
sents us  with  a  very  suitable  occasion 
for  placing  before  our  readers  a  few 
facts  connected  with  the  working  and 
management  of  this  most  successful 
society.  We  are  the  more  induced  to  do  so 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  books  of  the 
Association  bear  the  names  of  more  than  600 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  various  classes  for 
mutual  insti'uction  would,  if  their  object  were 
better  known,  be  even  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  they  are  at  present. 

The  "  Journal "  for  the  present  session  (which 
opened  in  October  last)  contains  the  annual 
report  of  the  committee,  and  sets  forth  very 
clearly  the  aims  and  object  of  the  society. 
From  tlie  report  we  gather  that  in  addition 
to  the  papers  read  before  the  Association 
(which  have  in  most  cases  appeared  in  our 
pages)  periodical  visits  have  been  paid  by  the 
members  to  buildings  in  progress,  and  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  thus  inspected 
the  following  works  : — -Her  Majestj^'s  Theatre, 
Grosvenor  Mansions,  Columbia  Market,  Bible 
Society's  House,  the  new  churches  of  S. 
Saviour,  S.  Chad,  S.  Columbo,  and  S.  Michael 
and  All  Angels  in  Shoreditch,  the  Albert  Hall 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dulwich  College,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  London  University 
Buildings,  Drapers'  Hall,  the  Holborn  Via- 
duct, Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  This  list,  whicli  includes  nearly 
every  new  building  of  importance  in  the 
metropolis,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  valuable 
information  which  must  have  been  acquired 
by  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  membership.  One  of  the 
most  serious  objections  urged  against  foreign 
systems  of  architectural  education  is  the 
absence  of  practical  acquaintance  with  build- 
ing operations.  In  England,  where  a  society 
can  boast  in  a  single  year  of  having  con- 
ducted its  members  over  so  many  fine  build- 
ings, such  an  objection  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  the  classes  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  society  for  the  study  of  design  and 
building  construction  tend  still  more  strongly 
than  the  visits  to  assist  the  student  in  gaining 
an  insight  into  those  branches  of  his  art  which  he 
could  scarcelybe  made  familiar  witli  by  any  other 
means.  The  opportunities  for  exercising  his 
inventive  faculties  are,  we  fear,  too  often 
denied  to  the  pupil  during  the  earlier  j-ears  of 
his  articles,  or  even  if  lie  has  the  chance,  he 
needs  the  stimulus  or  incentive  of  competition 
and  friendly  criticism,  which  are  essential,  if  not 
impei-ative,  in  leading  him  on  to  good  results. 
We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  alleged  that 
more  injury  than  good  is  done  to  the  young 
architect  by  inducing  him  too  soon  to  try  his 
hand  at  designing — that  is,  before  he  has,  from 
cai-ef  ul  study  of  good  models  and  due  atten- 
tion ti>]irccedent,  acquired  what  we  may  term 
the  architectural  "knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  But  we  must  remendjcr  that  this  argu- 
ment is  too  fi'equently  broiiglit  forward  only 
from  the  most  selfish  motives,  and  that  the 
architect  who  declines  to  allow  his  pupil  any 
cliance  of  using  his  powers  of  thought  and  in- 
vention does  not  scruple  to  bind  him  down  to 
the  routine  drudgery  of  tracing  and  copying,  in- 
stead of  preparing  him  by  a  proper  course  of 
study  for  advancement  in  his  profession. 

We  must  not,  however,  make  use  of  this 
article  only  for  enforcing  our  ideas  upon  archi- 
tectural education.     We  started  with  the  in- 


tention of  pointing  out  someof  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  Architectural  Association  pro- 
vides for  the  instruction  of  its  members.  We 
may  select  for  this  purpose  the  Class  of  Con- 
struction, which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  \n 
on  the  mutual  system.  This  cla.ss  was  started 
some  vcais  ago  as  a  means  of  preparation  for 
the  \'idiintary  Examination,  and  while  this 
object  is  stiil  kept  prominently  in  view, 
the  matters  discussed  and  treated  of  are 
such  as  to  be  necessary  and  valuable  to 
all  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
The  Class  of  Construction,  "  formed,"  as  wc 
read, "inorderto  assist  the  members  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  piractical  part  of  their  pro- 
fession," meets  on  alternate  Friday  evenings 
throughout  the  session  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  following  offi- 
cers, elected  annually  at  the  terminatiun  of 
each  session — a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
and  two  honorary  secretaries.  These  officers 
are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  meetings 
and  the  preparation  of  the  questions,  which 
usually  relate  to  some  one  of  the  trades  dis- 
tinguislied  in  a  specification,  as  bricklayers, 
masons,  carpenters,  etc.  The  questions  for  the 
next  time  are  given  out  at  the  close  of  each 
previous  meeting,  and  in  the  intervening  fort- 
night the  members  are  expected  to  prepare 
their  answers,  which  have  to  be  illustrated, 
where  necessarj',  with  drawings.  The  answers 
are  handed  in  to  the  chairman  of  the  evening, 
and  after  he  has  read  the  first  question  he 
selects  one  of  the  written  sheets  before  him 
and  calls  upon  the  writer  to  come  forward  and 
read  it  to  tlie  meeting,  and ,  if  requisite ,  to  make  a 
sketch  upon  the  blackboard.  This  done  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  requested  to  criticise  the  an- 
swer, to  offer  anysuggestions,and  to  point  out  any 
further  information  they  may  have  upon  the 
subject.  Much  valuable  information  upon 
special  details  is  thus  often  given  to  the  class, 
and  any  member  who  may  have  had  occasion 
to  experiment  upon,  or  make  use  of  new 
materials  or  modes  of  working,  can  impart  to 
his  fellow  students  full  particulars.  The 
chairman  may  tlien  sum  up  the  general  result 
of  the  discussion,  and  state  what  in  his  opinion 
has  been  the  best  mode  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion or  dealing  with  the  matter  before  them. 
The  next  question  is  then  taken  up  and  treated 
much  in  the  same  way  by  another  member, 
called  to  the  front  to  read  out  or  illustrate  his 
views.  Sometimes  the  drawing  on  the  black- 
board may  be  objected  to,  and  another  mode  of 
working  out  the  question  is  drawn  by  someone 
else,  and  a  warm  debate  may  then  ensue  upon 
the  better  of  the  two  plans.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of- 
instruction.  Men  wlio  have  never  had  confi- 
dence to  speak  in  public  are  induced  by  ex- 
citement and  the  desire  of  information  to 
explain  their  views,  and  thus  many  obtain  in 
this  or  in  the  allied  class  (for  stud'yof  design) 
the  power  of  speaking  in  public.  Again,  there 
can  be  no  better  plan,  we  are  convinced,  for 
discovering  and  exposing  long-cherished 
traditional  errors  on  practical  matters,  than 
such  a  means  of  instruction  as  this,  and  infor- 
mation on  subjects  which  are  too  often 
considered  to  be  peculiar  secrets  of  allied  pro- 
fessions is  imparted  to  all  present.  We  may, 
in  order  to  make  this  account  of  the  Class  of 
Construction  more  complete,  and,  without,  we 
trust,  violating  any  of  its  secrets,  give  one  or 
two  of  the  questions  on  one  particular  evening, 
and  explain  the  way  in  which  they  were 
answered.  Thus  in  the  questions  for  the  meet- 
ing of  Nov.  2Gth,  1809,  which  related  to  exca- 
vators and  bricklayers.  No.  1  runs  as  follows  : 
— AVliat  is  the  prime  cost  value  of  1  rod 
120ft.  superficial  of  reduced  brickwork  in 
mortar,  built  with  bricksat  35s.  per  1000,  sand 
at  4s.  per  yard,  lime  at  123.  per  yard  ;  the 
labour  and  scaffolding  costing  GOs.  per  rod  ?  A 
member  having  been  called  forward  to  read 
his  reply,  the  first  point  raised  was  as  to  the 
number  of  bricks  necessary  for  a  rod  of  re- 
duced brickwork.  The  number  usually  as- 
sumed is  4500,  and  for  London  stocks  this  is, 
in  all  probability,  very  near  the  mark,  but 
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some  of  those  present  wove  for  limiting  the 
number  to  4300,  and  even  to  4250.  The  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  sand  not  being  stated  in 
the  question  2;ave  rise  to  some  considerable 
discussion.  Chalk  lime  will  take  2  of  sand, 
and  this  is  the  quantity  more  generally  pro- 
vided for  in  London  specifications,  but  2^,  and 
even  3  parts  is  a  proportion  not  unfrequently 
employed  with  stone  limes,  and  some  were  for 
the  use  of  equal  quantities  of  lime  and  sand. 
Of  mortar  compounded  in  the  proportion  of 
2  and  1,  about  two  yards  of  sand  and  1  of 
lime  was  assumed  to  be  the  requsite  quantity 
per  rod,  and  having  calculated  in  this  way  tlie 
price  of  the  materials,  and  included  the  GOs. 
for  labour,  the  total  price  per  rod  was  obtained. 
It  then  onlyremained  to  tind  the  fractional  value 
of  the  ]201:t. — a  simple  rule  of  three  sum,  and 
this  amotmt,  added  to  the  price  per  rod,  was  the 
answer  required.  The  second  question  : — What 
will  be  the  extra  cost  per  foot  super,  for  facing 
with  bricks  at  553.  per  1000,  when  the  ordinary 
bricLscost  35s.  per  1000,  was  then  worked  out 
by  another  member,  assuming  7  bricks  to  be 
the  number  iiecessary  per  foot;  super. 

3.  How  may  flat  roofs  be  constructed  of 
plain  tiles  ?  This  question  elicited  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  information,  and  some  prac- 
tical hints  on  the  methods  of  forming  cheap 
roofs  in  this  way. 

4.  How  are  dry  areas  usually  foi-med  ?  _  The 
commoner  form  of  dry  areas  were  well  illus- 
trated by  the  sketches  of  the  members,  and 
attention  was  called  to  the  best  means  of 
draining  and  ventilating  them. 

5.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  damp- 
courses  in  common  use,  and  compare  their 
cost.  Not  only  those  in  common  use,  but  a 
great  many  new  patent  and  comparatively  un- 
tried modes  of  securing  walls  and  founda- 
tions against  damp  were  explained  by  those 
present,  the  summing  up  being  that  there  was. 
most  likely  nothing  so  cheap  and  certain  as  a 
good  layer  of  genuine  asphalte. 

The  sixth  question  also  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Compare  the  different 
methods  of  bonding  hollow  walls.  Metal 
cramps  or  ties  which  would  appear  the  more 
effectual  are  liable  to  corrosion  and  gradual 
decay,  and  many  of  the  recently-proposed 
plans  of  glazed  headers  and  long  bonding 
bricks  cannot  rjuite  claim  entire  separation  be- 
tween the  two  thick  masses  of  walls,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  object  aimed  at.  The  three  next 
questions  required  to  be  answered  by  drawings, 
and  were  as  follows  : — 

7.  What  kinds  of  iron  bonds  are  used  in 
ordinary  brickwork  ? 

8.  Give  section  to  ^in.  scale  of  a  carriage- 
way IGft.  wide,  formed  with  brick  arches  and 
iron  girders — the  girders  Gft.  apart. 

9.  Describe,  in  terms  suited  for  a  specifica- 
tion, and  give  detail  to  ^in.  scale,  of  a  circidar 
rain-water  tank,  Gft.  diameter,  bttilt  under 
ground,  to  hold  1,500  gallons.  This  last  ques- 
tion involves  the  difficult  matter  of  fofining  a 
thoroughly  waterproof  construction.  The 
majority  of  those  present  advocated  the  use 
of  brickwork  in  cement,  protected  by  puddle. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  quote  the 
remaining  questions,  as  we  have,  we  believe, 
said  enough  to  explain  the  system  on  which 
the  class  is  conducted.  It  may  be  confidently 
said  that  no  o)ieis  too  old  or  too  well-informed 
to  prolit  by  what  goes  on  in  the  class  of  con- 
struction, and  we  can  only  v.-ish  it,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  long  and  successf  id  career. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  MANCHESTER. 
{Concluded  from  Page  42.) 

LAST  week's  article  included  descriptions 
of  certain  municipal  works  of  conqiara- 
tively  recent  erection  ;  but  there  are  others  of 
which  some  notice  should  be  taken. 

Public  statues  in  the  open  air  were,  a  quarter 
of  a  centm-y  ago,  unknown  in  "  Cottonopolis." 
She  may  now,  however,  be  justly  proud  of,  not 
only  the  number,  but  the  quality  of  her  statues. 
The  bronze  one  of  Cobden,  in  S.  Anne's-square, 


is  the  most  recent  of  these  works,  and  is  per- 
haps the  least  statuesque  and  the  worst 
placed— that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
square,  with  nearly  everywhere  a  too  proxi- 
mate backgromid  of  shops.  The  statue 
itself,  though  perhaps  not  the  thoroughfare, 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  more  im- 
mediate contrast  with  the  quiet  dingy  church 
at  its  rear.  In  Peel-park,  Salford,  is  a  white 
marble  statue  of  the  same  statesman,  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  granite,  that  struck  us  as 
being  remarkably  good.  The  figure  is  both 
graceful  and  expressive,  and  the  ]icilestal  is 
far  more  satisfactory  than  prilrst;i!s  usually 
are.  We  can  conceive  no  better  materials  for 
sculpture  than  white  marble  for  the  figure,  and 
white  granite  for  the  pedestal,  as  used  for  this 
Cobden  statue  and  the  neighbouring  ones  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  Peel 
Park,  Salford.  The  remaining  bronze  statues 
here  and  in  Manchester  (of  Wellington,  Peel, 
Watt,  Dalton  and  Brotherton)  are  all  good  in 
their  way,  but  in  a  murky  atmosphere,  such 
as  they  are  destined  to  appear  in,  do  not  look 
to  such  advantage  in  bronze  as  in  marble. 
The  triple  contrast  of  light,  shade  and  shadow, 
so  all  enchanting  in  architecture,  is  lost  in 
these  works  of  the  sculptor,  which,  on  nine 
days  out  of  ten,  present  little  more  than  a 
harsh  outline. 

Manchester  is  rich  in  Free  Libraries,  placed 
all  over  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  central 
one  in  Camp  Field  may  not  improbably  be  re- 
moved to  the  old  Town  Hall  (with,  we  trust, 
its  surmounting  sculpture  replaced)  when  the 
new  one  is  completed.  The  Ancoats  Free 
Library  is  a  rather  remarkable  building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Waterhouse.  It  is  a  structure 
of  common  brick,  with  little  of  stone,  and  still 
less  of  red  bands  ;  simply  a  hipped  parallelogram 
with  two  transepts  connected  with  a  lean-to  ; 
its  style  Free  Gothic,  and  treatment  very  mas- 
terly. Apropos  of  this  hipped  edifice  let  us 
add  that  in  Manchester  hips  are  now  every- 
where formed  of  the  slated  plane  of  the  roofs, 
and  all  lead  rolls  or  tiles  to  such  features  are 
disused,  greatly  to  the  improved  effect  of  the 
edifices,  as  any  one  would  imagine. 

The  Corporation  have  erected  a  large  and 
ornate  Gas  Station  in  Medlock-street  ;  the 
round  floor  of  the  street  fagades  massive  and 
j,ood,  but  the  buildings  spoiled  with  a  feeble 
cornice  and  balustrade,  placed,  ziuVAcJtf  internal, 
immediately  vpnn  the  archivolts  of  the  upper 
windows. 

The  churches  and  chapels  in  and  about  the 
City  are  too  numerous  to  wholly  describe. 
One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  is  that 
of  St.  Cross,  at  Clayton,  a  redbrick  structure 
by  J\Ir.  Butterfield.  It  is  designed  in  the 
Decorated  style  of  Pointed  architecture,  and 
consists  of  an  unusually  long  and  lofty  cleres- 
toried  nave  and  chancel,  with  lofty  aisles  and 
transeptal  chapel ;  a  boldly-projecting  south 
lorch,  with  tower  at  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  a  narthex  with  central  ddcrway  at 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  extreme  length  of 
this  edifice  is,  for  a  modern  church,  unusual ; 
and  this,  we  think,  is  its  chief  and  solitary 
virtue.  Looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  struc- 
ture, its  outline  is  ess-ntially  modern.  The 
details,  with  great  costliness,  are  meagre  to  a 
den-ree,  and  the  general  proportions  perverse 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  tower  of  this  lofty 
church  (some  ten  bays  in  length)  is  a  dimuni- 
tive  campanile,  rising  with  many  stripes  and 
angle  buttresses  up  to  the  nave  ridge,  where 
occurs  the  bell-chamber  with,  on  each  face,  a 
triplet  of  meagre  louvred  windows  set  in  a 
high  recess  or  panel,  corbelled  high  above  then- 
heads  ;  and  over  all,  after  more  corbelling, 
occur  the  eaves  of  a  diminutive  pyramid  of 
striped  slate,  crowned  with  a  metal  vane  ;  the 
whole  steeple  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
churcli.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are 
long  narrow  couplets  with  foliated  heads,  ex- 
tremely mean  in  appearance,  their  interfene- 


stratiou  somehow  diminished  as  they  approach 
the  chancel.  The  entire  outside  walls  ere 
striped  about  every  half-dozen  courses  with 


the  windows,  where  large  diapers  occur.  The 
details  of  the  narthex  wall  are  efiiective  ;  but 
in  the  gable  above  it  are  three  two-Ught 
windows,  whose  acute  heads  are  surmounted  at 
a  considerable  interval  of  plain  masonry  with 
obtuse  arched  labels — a  freak  that  has  the 
etiect  of  disagreeably  erdiancing  the  weakness 
of  the  angles.  The  edilice  stiinds  well  back 
from  tlie  road,  is  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance  around,  and  for  its  length,  its  height 
and  its  costliness,  is  a  fine  opportunity  thrown 
away.  Surely  a  large  church  like  this  should 
have  had  large  treatment ;  and  a  more  massive 
steeple  than  this  poor,  un-English-like  c«m- 
paiiile. 

The  Stowell  Memorial  -Church  is  another 
large  edifice  of  very  recent  erection.  Here  the 
material  used  is  stone,  and  the  proportions  and 
grouping  are  very  good.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated.  The'biiilding  has  a  wide  cleres- 
toried  nave,  a  narthex  with  flying  buttresses, 
and  North  and  South  transepts  flush  with  the 
nave  aisles.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the 
transepts,  divided  by  an  arcade  from  the  nave, 
is  ingenious,  cleverly  relieving  it  from  the 
efl:ect  of  its  extreme  width,  and  what,  but 
for  the  device,  would  be  its  rather  sprawling 
arcade.  The  chancel,  of  nearly  equal  height 
te  the  nave,  looks  all  the  better  for  being 
divested  of  aisles.  At  its  junction  with  the 
North  transept  rises  the  tower,  very  simple 
and  lofty,  crowned  with  a  plain  octangular 
spire.  The  church  is,  take  it  altogether,  a  bold , 
pictures(iue  work,  whose  general  merits  are 
too  good  to  let  us  dwell  on  some  unfortunate 
eccentricities  of  detail  about  its  window  labels, 
spire  lights,  &c. 

In  Newton-street,  Ancoats,  a  cheap  church 
is  in  course  of  construccion,  with  a  tower  and 
timber-framed  spire  of  not  very  pleasing  pro- 
portions ;  the  details,  worked  out  in  red  and 
black  bricks,  very  coarse  and  faulty. 

Of  the  churches  lately  built  by  Dissenters, 
the  largest  and  most  noteworthy  are  two  built 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse  at  Ancoats  and  at 
Rusholme,  one  by  Messrs.  PauU  and  Robinson, 
and  a  fourth,  very  recently  completed,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  and  II.  Taylor. 
Of  these  the  three  first  named  have  been  built 
for  the  Independents,  and  the  one  last  named 
for  the  Free  Union  Baptists.  Mr.  Water- 
house's  two  churches  are  both  of  them  well-de- 
signed structures  of  red  brick  with  black  bauds, 
having  well-proportioned  slated  spires.  In  the 
one  at  Ancoats  the  octangular  spire  is  set 
anglewise  on  a  square  tower  with  slated 
broaches  at  its  angles.  This  church,  very 
peculiar  in  its  plan,  is  well  known  from  illus- 
trations. Since  its  erection,  it  has  been  partly 
encroached  upon,  and  has  now  been  purchased 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

Messrs.  PauU  and  Robinson's  church  stands 
on  an  excellent  site  at  the  junction  of  Every- 
street  with  the  Bradford-road,  and  is  an  im- 
posing and  somewhat  remarkable  building. 
It  has  a  nave  ,  with  transept  and  aisles,  at 
present  partitioned  oflE  from  the  nave,  and  used 
as  class  rooms,  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  interior.  Externally  the  architectural  style 
may  be  termed  Free  Gotbic  of  Continental 
aspect.  The  main  doorway,  in  a  saddleback 
tower  at  the  corner  of  the  two  streets,  has  a 
masive  stone  tijtnpauuiii  now  charged  with  six 
large  stone  figures  of  children  in  cdlo  relievo. 
They  are  well  carved,  but  have  no  particular 
meaning.  On  dit  that  two  of  these  figures 
have  lately  displaced  a  much  larger  central 
figure  of  Our  Lord  blessing  little  children,  for 
some  special  reason  not  quite  obvious  to  a 
stranger.  However,  the  six  well  carved  children 
(albeit  apropos  of  nothing  to  speak  of)  are 
very  ornamental ;  and  the  doorway  is  the  best 
feature  about  the  church.  Let  the  critic  "  rest, 
and  be  thankful." 

The  last  of  these  four  structures  (the  Union 
Baptist  Church  at  Rusholme)  is  a  very  large 
and  stately  building,  just  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  J.  Medland  and  Henry 
Tavlor.  The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  very 
oriiamentally  treated,  with  a  fair  admixiure  of 


wide  bands  of  glazed  black  biick,  save  over  |  stone,  stone  carving,  and  polished  granite-thc 
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stj'le,  if  anytbing,  French  Romanesque.  The 
principal  entrance  is  tlirongh  an  open  arcade, 
elevated  on  a  bold  iiiglit  of  steps  ;  and  over  it 
is  a  riclily  adorned  wlicel  window  lighting  the 
quasij'^  nave"  of  the  edifice.  A  turret  on  each 
of  its  sides  serves  to  screen  oft';  as  usual,  the 
sloping  eaves  of  the  building — the  one  on  the 
right  hand  side  rising  high  above  the  ridge, 
and  terminating  in  a  square  slated  spire  and 
vane.  The  interior,  amercgAWeviedfiiulitoriiini^ 
quite  dispels  the  ideas  of  High  ecclesiastical 
character  conveyed  by  the  outside  fagade  ;  but 
hero  the  architects  have  displayed  no  little 
talent  in  meeting  the  necessities  of  their  task. 
Everything,  from  the  gentle  rise  of  the  ground 
floor  away  from  the  pulpit  down  to  the  metal 
rain  cups  for  the  wet  umbrellas  of  each  pew, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of.  For  a  building 
■with  a  good  church-like  exterior  we  should  say, 
this  is  internally  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  comfortable  of  Dissenting  places  of 
worship. 

There  are  several  warehouses  and  commercial 
buildings  about  the  City  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, and  jn  most  of  them  examples  of 
good  doorways  are  often  to  be  seen.  The 
stone  doorway  of  the  Norwegian  Consulate  in 
O.Kford-street,  and  one  of  mere  brickwork  in 
Brown-street,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

Mr.  Truefitt's  bank,  built  for  Mr.  CunlifEe 
Brooks,  is  now  completed.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  and  cleverly  designed  stone 
building,  with  a  profusion  of  carving  and 
parcel-gilt  wrought  iron  work  in  balconies  and 
finials — perhaps  a  little  over-done,  but  all 
manifesting  careful  study  and  refinement. 
The  arches  of  the 2}ort  cochere  might,  we  think, 
be  somewhat  more  massive  with  advantage  to 
the  general  composition  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
an  admirable  exterior. 

Some  very  large  warehouses  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  erected  in  Aytoun  and 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  though  they  call  for 
no  special  comment,  they  well  sustain  the 
architectural  repute  of  the  city  for  buildings 
of  the  class.  In  Portland-street  are  two  very 
large  ones  ;  one  of  brick,  by  Mr.  Salomon, 
with  a  handsome  vestibule  and  elaborate 
stone  doorway  of  questionable  merit.  The 
other  is  a  stone  warehouse  in  the  Gothic 
style,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse.  The  main  fagade 
of  this  long  and  lofty  Gothic  structure  (seven 
stories  high)  is  strictly  symmetrical,  having  a 
raised  projecting  centre,  whose  hipped  roof 
(with  one  solitary  dormer  in  its  midst)  is  un- 
fortunately overborne  by  the  bolder  gables  of 
the  side  'pavilions.  Nor  is  there,  lower  down 
in  the  fagade,  any  architectural  feature  whose 
more  pronounced  form,  depth,  or  projection 
compensates  for  this  lack  of  central  em- 
phasis.  Mr.  Walter's  buildings  of  this  class 
strike  us  as  at  present  the  most  successful 
works  in  the  city.    They  are  well  known. 

In  several  warehouses  and  street  fagades 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  engraft  the 
Gothic  on  the  astylar  Italian  style ;  and  this,  too, 
with  a  "zeal  without  discretion."  Thus, one 
may  see  occasionally  a  lower  storey  of  stone, 
with  nooked  and  banded  shafts,  rejoicing  in 
quaintly  carved  capitals  of  medineval  freedom  ; 
and  the  building,  after  a  little  Romanesque 
flirtation  higher  up,  terminating  in  a  Palladian 
cornice  witti  dentils  or  mutules  of  quite 
"  Pagan  "  aspect.  If  these  solecisms  were  the 
works  of  the  mere  "  speculating  builder  "  one 
wonld  omit  all  reference  to  them  ;  but  in  Man- 
chester this  is  not  the  case  ;  they  are  tlie  works 
of  architects,  who  sin  advisedly.         W.  Y. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  WINDOW 

TRACERY.* 
(^Continued  from  page  417,  Vol.  XVIL) 

FLOWING  TRACEBY. 

THE  Geometrical  tracery  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  treated  is  distinguished  from 

*  Thin  article  should  have  preceded  the  one  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  Jau  uary  7th  last,  and  applies 
to  the  lithographic  illustration  given  on  that  date. 
The  letter-press  which  appeared  on  Jau  uary  7th  refers 
to  the  illuHtratiou  published  this  weelc. 


succeeding  styles  by  the  very  definite  and 
independent  character  of  its  forms.  The 
lending  idea  pervading  all  its  varieties  is  that 
of  occujiving  the  space  in  the  hcnd  with  a  com- 
bination of  distinct  patterns,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  little  or  no  connection  citlicr  with 
the  mullions  or  with  each  other.  They  sup- 
port and  are  supported  one  by  the  other,  and 
touch  at  many  points,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
grow  outof  each  other,  and  they  often  leave  void 
spaces  which  very  plainly  indicate  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  parts  between  which  they  lie. 
The  headpiece  of  a  true  Geometrical  window 
might  often  be  taken  to  form  an  independent 
triangular  composition,  and  in  like  manner 
many  of  the  subordinate  figures  might  be 
set  up  as  separate  windows  on  their 
own  account.  The  pure  Geometricil  style, 
however,  became  at  last  fused  into  the 
magnificent  and  varied  forms  of  Flowing 
tracery,  of  which  we  have  next  to  speak. 

Flowing  tracery  is  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Geometrical  which  preceded  and 
the  Perpendicular  which  succeeded  it,  because 
the  lines  are  evident  continuations  of  the 
mullions,  taking  a  very  free  and  unrestrained 
course,  branching  out  in  different  directions  in 
all  parts  of  the  window,  and  forming  patterns 
which  flow  into  each  other  in  every  variety 
of  graceful  intricacy,  each  figure  being  the 
natural  complement  or  result  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  leading  idea  of  the  true  Flowing 
style  is  that  of  continuity  of  the  mullions, 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Flamboyant 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  in  which  the  same 
idea  predominates,  by  the  want  of  tendency 
of  the  lines  to  any  particular  point.  In  the 
Flamboyant  styles  the  lines  always  assume 
a  flame-like  curve,  necessarily  tending  up- 
wards, and  thus  form  figures  of  an  elongated 
and  narrow  shape  ;  while  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  the  lines  are  simply  elongations  of  the 
mullions  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with 
figures  formed  in  the  intermediary  spaces 
simply  by  foliation.  In  the  Flov^'ing  style, 
however,  the  lines  ramify  in  almost  any 
direction,  and  form  figures  which  may  have 
either  an  upward,  downward,  or  horizontal 
tendency ;  which  may  assume  a  wheel-like 
form  ;  and  which  may  approach  the  pervading 
circular  character  of  the  Geometrical,  or  halt 
at  any  stage  between  that  and  the  elongated 
flames  of  the  Flamboyant. 

Flowing  windows  present  several  very 
clearly-defined  subdivisions.  The  first  of  these 
is  known  as 

RETICULATED  TRACERY. 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  this  class  of  windows  to  meshes  of  net 
work.  It  is  an  evident  result  of  an  attempt 
to  engraft  the  principles  and  forms  of  the 
Flowing  style  upon  the  severer  style  of  the 
preceding  Geometrical.  Tlie  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  variety  consists  of  a  vesica 
with  one  or  both  extremities  converted  into 
an  ogee  arch,  and  which  may  be  called  an 
offee  vesica.  This  figure  may  be  considered  to 
occupy  in  the  Flowing  style  the  same  position 
which  is  occupied  by  the  circle  in  the  Geo- 
metrical style.  It  may  be  considerably  elon- 
gated or  shortened,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  struck 
from  one  or  from  two  centres.  In  the  former 
case  it  presents  a  somewhat  squat  form,  if 
considered  alone,  but  when  used  in  very 
large  windows  it  has  a  peculiarly  grand  and 
imposing  effect.  In  combination  this  figure 
appears  to  be  simply  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  fuse  together  several  circles  placed  in  the 
manner  in  which  tliey  usually  are  in  the 
head  of  an  Early  Geometrical  window.  Of 
this  we  give  an  illustration  in  fig.  45.  A 
practical  example  of  this  kind  of  tracery  is 
also  shown  in  our  representation  of  the  west 
window  of  the  Friary  at  Reading  (s(je  tig.  46). 
That  building  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1285,  and  this  window  consists  of  five  tre- 
foiled  lights,  with  the  ogee  vesica;  in  tlie 
head  quatrefoiled.  The  more  elongated  figure 
struck  from  two  centres  is  not  quite  so  common 
in  the  large  windows  of  this  style,  but  it 


may,  nevertheless,  be  occasionally  seen.  In 
either  case  the  true  Reticulated  idea  is  that 
of  a  large  expanse  of  the  same  kind  of 
figures  cut  througli  at  an  arbitrary  point — 
i.e.,  by  the  arc  of  the  window  itsrslf.  Near 
the  boundary  line  we  find  a  number  of  im- 
perfect figures,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  without  giving  up  the  main  idea 
of  the  style  altogether.  Instances,  however, 
are  not  wanting  in  which  tliis  was  done,  of 
which  we  may  specify  a  four-light  window 
in  .Jersey,  a  three-liglit  window  at  South- 
well Minster,  and  several  others,  all  figured 
by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  valuable  work  upon 
"  Window  Tracery,"  at  page  96.  In  other 
instances  the  effect  of  a  Reticulaied  window 
is  produced  without  its  lines  by  simply  using 
quatrefoils  ingeniously  shaped  and  fused 
together.  An  example  of  this  in  a  three- 
light  window  at  Ileckingtou  is  likewise  given 
by  Mr.  Freeman  on  the  same  page. 

OGEE  TRACERY. 

The  next  variety  of  the  Flowing  style  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ogee  tracery.  It  answers 
in  some  degree  to  the  Arch  tracery  of  the 
previous  style.  As  that  is  formed  of  the 
simple  arch,  so  is  this  formed  of  an  arch 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  the  style — the  ogee.  Hence  its  name. 
It  also  presents  diversities  very  nearly 
analogous  to  the  two  main  subdivisions  of 
its  predecessor — namely,  whether  the  arched 
lines  intersect  or  not.  An  example  of  Ogee 
tracery,  with  non-intersecting  arches,  is  given 
in  our  illustration  No.  47,  which  represents 
a  clerestoiy  window  at  Oundle  of  three 
lights.  This  window  is  little  else  than  the 
three-light  window  previously  described  under 
the  head  of  Arch  tracery,  varied  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  arches  being  ogeed. 
Other  examples  are  frequently  to  be  found 
in  windows  with  flat  heads,  and  this  form 
of  tracery  is  a  favourite  one  for  clerestory 
windows. 

Our  next  illustration,  No,  48,  represents 
a  three-light  window  at  S.  George's,  Stam- 
ford, in  which  the  lines  intersect  one  another. 
Here  all  the  three  lights  are  grouped  under  a 
single  ogee  arch,  springing  from  the  outer 
sides  of  the  lights,  the  apex  of  which  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  window.  This  arch  is 
in  its  turn  intersected  by  two  other  imperfect 
arches  of  the  same  form,  which  spring  from 
the  centre  light.  This  arrangement  produces 
two  small  spaces,  side  by  side  above  the 
centre  arch,  with  an  elongaled  space  above 
them,  and  four  irregular  spaces  at  the  sides 
All  of  these  spaces  are  foiled,  but,  owing  to 
the  general  predominance  of  concave  lines,  the 
effect  is  anything  but  pleasing.  The  quatre- 
foiled figures  of  this  window  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  style. 

FLOWIXO    WHEEL  TRACERY — DIVERGENT,  CON- 
VERGENT, AND  REVERSED. 

Tiie  later  forms  of  Flowing  tracery  were, 
however,  much  moie  graceful  and  complicated 
than  any  we  have  yet  described.  The 
difficulty  of  classification  is  very  great,  so 
immense  is  the  variety,  and  so  many  combina- 
tions are  admitted  into  the  patterns.  _  An 
attempt,  however,  has  been  made  by  conceiving 
the  leading  idea  of  the  wheel  window,  so_  well 
known  in  the  Geometrical  styles,  in  which  a 
central  point  is  assumed,  around  which  the 
figures  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  lines 
may  arrange  themselves.  In  the  Geometrical 
wheel  windows  there  are  two  leading  varieties. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  wheel  with  its  spokes, 
and  the  latter  is  that  of  a  number  of  vesica 
united  at  a  point.  When  the  idea  is  tliat  of 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  it  follows  that  the  lines 
must  radiate  from  the  centre,  but  when  the 
idea  is  that  of  a  number  of  vesicae  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  they  either  diverge  or  con- 
verge in  relation  to  the  centre.  This  relation 
of  tlie  figures  to  an  assumed  centre  givts  rise 
to  the  several  varieties  of  divergent,  con- 
vergent, and  reversed  tracery,  and  wlion  the 
several  varieties  are  combined,  some  very  com- 
plicated and  beautiful  forms  are  pioluced. 
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An  example  of  pure  Divergent  tracery  is  given 
in  fig.  49.  Here  the  lieads  of  the  figures  are 
placed  towards  each  other.  This  form  is  very 
extensively  used  for  windows  of  two  lights, 
but  can  hardly  be  applied  to  windows  _  of 
larger  size  without  introducing  a  combination 
with  other  forms. 

Fig.  50  is  an  illustration  of  Convergent 
tracery,  which  is  a  form  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  just  described.  In  this,  instead  of  a 
central  line  from  which  the  figures  appear  to 
be  thrown  off,  they  converge  more  or  less 
from  the  sides  to  a  central  point.  The  effect 
is  a  very  inharmonious  one.  The  figures  do 
not  gracefully  nielt  into  each  other,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  varieties,  but  are  thi-own  together 
with  as  little  or  less  connection  than  in  some 
of  the  Geometrical  patterns,  while  they  are 
destitute  of  the  severe  simplicity  and  purity 
of  form  which  characterise  that  style.  The 
principle  of  convergency,  however,  seldom 
extends  beyond  the  two  large  horizontal 
figures  above  the  lights.  The  head  of  the 
window  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  same  kind 
of  ogee  vesica  which  marks  also  the  Reti- 
culated and  Divergent  varieties  of  the  Flowing 
style. 

Figure  51  is  an  illustration  of  the  Reversed, 
Convergent,  or  Revergent  variety.  In  this 
the  two  convergent  piercings,  instead  of 
springing  from  the  sides  of  thu  window,  or  in 
any  way  originating  from  or  being  supported 
by  the  lights,  start,  as  it  were,  from  above,  and 
come  down  to  meet  them.  The  ogee  vesica 
usually  occupies  the  head,  as  in  the  other 
varieties,  but  the  general  effect  is  far  from 
being  a  very  pleasing  one. 

A  much  more  beautiful  efiect  is  produced 
by  the  combination  of  these  three  varieties  in 
one  composition.  We  give  an  instance  of 
this  combination  in  fig.  52,  which  represents 
the  east  chancel  window  of  Lindfield  Church, 
Sussex,  where  Divergent,  Convergent,  and 
Reversed  figures  may  be  seen  together,  fitting 
into  and  complementing  each  other  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  manner. 

COMBINATIONS    IN    FLOWING  TRACEKY. 

A  full  Study  of  the  many  interesting  com- 
binations which  may  be  m  ide  of  Flowing  and 
Geometrical  figures  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
out-  limits.  The  student  will  find  them  fully 
treated  in  the  pages  of  Freeman,  Sliarpe,  and 
Brandon.  We  can  only  say  here  that  it  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  various  styles  that  the 
finest  traceried  windows  can  be  produced. 
This  combination,  however,  often  leads  to 
great  difficulty  in  the  endeavour  to  assign  a 
window  to  its  proper  classification.  The 
Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  are  so  often 
mingled  in  the  same  composition  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  pre- 
domiuiitc-,  and  this  difliculty  is  farther 
increased  in  some  windows  liy  the  introduction 
of  lines  having  a  decidedly  Flamboyant  and 
Perpendicular  tendency.  The  five-light 
window  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  shown  in 
fig.  53,  is,  for  example,  a  very  rich  and  singular 
composition.  The  lines  are  evidently  of  a 
Flowing  character,  but  the  circle,  which  the 
large  central  light  seeras  to  have  broken 
through,  and  which  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Geometrical  style,  was  evidently  the 
leading  itiea  in  the  minds  of  tlie  designing 
architect.  In  the  fenestellre  we  also  observe 
a  juxtaposition  of  both  Per[)cndieiihir  and 
Flowing  lines  in  the  same  space,  and  the 
wheel  is  so  managed  as  to  give  a  vertic  il  line, 
produced  from  the  central  light.  The  figures 
in  the  spandrels  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  those  over  Perpendicular  doorways. 

Other  combinations  are  to  be  found  of 
■Geometrical  outlines  which  are  occupied  by 
Flowing  patterns,  a  fine  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  tiie  large  five-light  window  at 
Plympton  S.  jMary's,  where  some  Early 
lancets,  and  a  fine  circle  forming  a  wheel, 
are  filled  witli  a  mixture  of  Convergent  and 
Reticulated  tracery.  Again,  we  find  the  out- 
lines of  Arcli  tracery  occupied  with  Flowing 
patterns  ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  Flowing 


outlines  may  be  filled  up  in  their  turn  with 
Geometrical  patterns  ;  and  yet,  again,  every 
variety  of  flowing  may  be  commingled  with 
every  variety  of  Geometrical.  The  effect  of 
these  combinations  is  always  curious,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  not  always  pleasing. 
A  window  must  not  be  a  mere  collection  of 
forms  without  order,  and  without  due  sub- 
ordination of  parts.  The  attempt  to  produce 
variety  does  not  always  result  in  the  produc- 
tion otbeauty,  and  before  the  designer  attempts 
to  originate  any  new  combination,  he  should 
take  care  that  he  has  well  acquainted  lutnself 
with  the  leading  principles  and  peculiarities 
of  each  style,  that  he  may  know  how  to  sub- 
ordinate them  into  an  harmonious  and 
beautiful  whole. 

(Tb  le  continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. —THE  "DICTIONARY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE." 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
was  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  19th  inst., 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthue  C.iTES,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
read  a  report  from  the  Committee,  congratulating 
the  members  on  the  complete  discharge  of  all 
debts  and  liabilities,  and  the  possession  of  a  cash 
balance  of  £150  available  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  "  Dictionary."  The  result  of  the  exertions 
made  to  obtain  new  subscribers,  so  as  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  "  Dictionary,"  was  reported 
as  having  been  attended  with  remarkable  success, 
only  67  names  being  now  required  to  fill  up  the 
list,  and,  as  new  ailhesions  were  still  coming  in, 
the  Committee  recommended  the  subscribers  to 
authorise  the  immediate  undertaking  of  the  work 
of  completion,  relying  on  the  continued  exertions 
of  the  members  to  secure  the  additional  sub- 
scribers still  required. 

The  CnAiEMAN  referred  to  the  great  share  of 
labour  and  responsibility  in  the  production  of  the 
"  Dictionary  "  that  had  fallen  upon  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  and  remarked  that  as  about  100  new 
subscribers  had  been  obtained  since  last  May,  it 
would  be  surprising  if,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months,  they  did  not  obtain  the  additional 
67  names  required  to  fill  up  the  list. 

After  some  discussion,  a  series  of  resolutions 
with  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  work  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
sent  to  every  subscriber. 

Mr.  Gates  having  made  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  farther  subscribers,  the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  great  efTorts  that  had 
been  made  since  the  last  meeting  to  secure  fresh 
subscribers,  and  several  members  expressed  their 
hopes  that  the  subscription  list  would  be  filled 
up,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Dictionary" 
continued  without  delay. 

Mr.  Newtox  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaiy  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Gates),  and 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  "Dictionary" 
(Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth),  for  their  kindness  in 
their  past  labours,  and  those  which  they  had 
promised  for  tlie  future.  Mr.  Edwin  Nash 
seconded  the  proposition,  and  hinted  that  a  tan- 
gible acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  those 
gentlemen  should  be  made  at  some  future  time. 
The  proposition  was  supported  by  Mr.  Thomson 
and  by  Mr.  Sydney  SjiiRke,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Wa'att  Papworth,  in  acknowledging  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  the  work  must  have  stopped 
but  for  the  energy  of  Mr.  Gates  in  collecting 
funds,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  continue 
the  work. 

Mr.  AitTHUE  Gates  said  that  the  great  honour 
of  the  work  was  due  to  Mr.  Papworth;  without 
him  there  would  have  been  no  "  Dictionary."  It 
might  truly  be  called  "  The  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture, by  Watt  Papworth,"  for  it  was  his  work 
and  his  exclusively. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  between  Mr. 
T.  G.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Gates,  the  former  gentle- 
man expressing  a  hope  that  the  "Dict  onary" 
would  forthwith  appear  regularly  and  without  the 
delays  which  had  hitherto  occurred,  and  giving 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
a  professional  man  like  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  to 
be  burdened  witli  such  a  task,  and  that  a  paid 
editor  ought  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Gates,  in 
reply,  detailed  the  reasons  for  past  delays,  and 


said  that  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  appointing 
a  paid  editor  were  so  great  that  the  idea  (which 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee) had  been  abandoned. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  presiding  over  t  be 
meeting. 


SOUTH    METROPOLITAN'  AVATER 
SUPPLY. 

GREAT  complaints  have  been  made  within  the 
past  year  as  to  the  turbid  and  unwholesome 
condition  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  greater 
portion  of  South  London.  The  Registrar-General 
and  the  various  local  medical  officers  of  health 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  matter  repeatedly,  but 
the  evil  has  not  been  remedied.  Mr.  J.  N.  Rad- 
cliffe,  by  direction  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  has  recently  been  investigating 
with  respect  to  the  water  supplied  by  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  Chelsea 
water  companies.  Mr.  Radcllffe  reports  that  in 
twenty-eight  monthly  examinations  of  water,  from 
February,  1867,  to  May,  1869,  the  water  of  the 
Lambeth  Company  was  found  to  be  turbid  eleven 
times,  that  of  the  Chelsea  Company  ten  times. 
The  intakes  of  these  two  companies  (which  are 
nearly  side  by  side)  are  influenced  by  the  freshets 
and  floods  of  the  Mole,  which  bring  down  with 
them  large  quantities  of  fine  detritus.  These 
intakes  are  about  a  mile  brhn-  the  influx  of  the 
Mole  into  the  Thames  ;  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  says 
that  "  below  the  entrance  of  the  Mole,  the  Thames 
may  be  tui'bid,  while  above  the  entrance  the  water 
is  clear  and  bright.  The  '  set '  of  the  river  at 
Long  Ditton  and  Seething  Wells  is  to  the  side  of 
the  river  upon  which  the  works  of  the  two 
companies  lie.  This  is  so  markedly  the  case, 
that  the  lialf  of  the  stream  near  the  works  m.ay  be 
very  turbid,  while  the  opposite  half  may  be  com- 
paratively clear." 

Mr.  Radcliffe's  summary  of  his  elaborate  and 
valuable  report  gives  the  causes  and  suggests  the 
remedies  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
With  reference  to  the  Lambeth  and  Chelsea 
companies,  he  states  that  the  systems  of  filtering  in 
use,  "  while  sufficient  when  the  river  is  at  itsbest,  are 
largely  insufficient  when  the  river  is  at  its  worst." 
He  also  states  that  the  source  of  supply  is  objec- 
tionable, and  suggests  that  the  intake  of  the 
companies  should  be  removed  above  Moulsey  lock, 
and  that  additif)nal  provisions]  should^be  made  for 
subsidence  and  filtration.  The  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company,  he  s.ays,  should  be  required 
to  do  away  witli  certain  means  which  it  has  for 
taking  into  its  reservoirs  water  from  the  Thames 
at  Battersea,  as  the  turbidity  he  believes  to  have 
been  caused  in  part  either  by  the  admission  of 
tidal  water  into  the  reservoirs,  or  the  admission 
of  unfiltered  water  from  the  subsidence  reservoirs 
into  the  pumping  wells,  and  so  into  the  mains. 


Discovery  at  Sakkara. — Some  interesting 
archajological  discoveries  have  just  been  made  at 
Sakkara,  in  the  immediate  neigbourhood  of  the 
famous  Serapium  or  Bullpits  in  Egypt.  In  re- 
moving some  sand  heap.s  the  workmen  came  upon 
an  antique  statue,  which  led  to  further  investi- 
gation, and  an  avenue  of  about  a  dozen  similar 
relics  were  discovered.  These  works  of  art, 
which  consist  of  two  figures  seated  respectively 
on  lions,  and  four  others  on  horseback,  the  re- 
mainder on  foot,  are  presumed  to  be  those  to 
which  Strabo  alludes. 

Railway  Bills. — Among  the  87  railway 
bills  which  seek  Parliamentary  sanction  in  the 
coming  session,  27  of  the  applications  are  for 
powers  for  the  construction  of  actual  fresh  lines  by 
newly  incorporated  comyianios.  These  include  the 
East  and  West  Metropolitan  Junetionand  Mansion- 
house  Railway,  consisting  of  a  line  from  the  Great 
Eastern,  North-Eastern,  and  East  London  Rail- 
ways to  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways, 
with  a  central  station  near  the  Mansion-house  ;  a 
new  railway  from  Golebrooke-row,  Islington,  to 
Moor-lane,  London  ;  the  East  and  West  junction 
Railway  ;  a  new  railway  from  l?cdhill  to  Godstone, 
in  Surrey,  in  connexion  with  the  South-Eastem 
line  ;  Hounslow  ami  North  London,  to  connect 
vvith  metropolitan  lines  ;  a  new  line  from  Hammer- 
smith and  City  to  Fulham  ;  Charing-cross  railway 
bridge  to  Weliington-street,  Waterloo-bridge  ;  new 
line  from  London  and  South-AVestern  to  Gobham; 
the  Severn  Tunnel  Railway  under  the  river  Severn, 
in  .addition  to  19  newly  projected  lines  in  other 
I  parts  of  the  country. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  BRADFIELD  RESERVOIR. 

THE  llih  day  of  Marcb,  1864,  will 
always  be  a  memorable  day  at 
ShefBcld.  At  ijiidnigbt  on  tbat  day  250 
people — men,  women,  and  cbildren — were 
swept  away  from  tbcir  beds  to  their  death  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

There  is  a  steep  and  narrow  valley  running 
np  from  Sheffield  westward,  at  a  rise  of  70ft. 
in  a  mile,  for  seven  miles,  down  which  flows 
the  river  Loxley,  fed  by  the  smaller  stream 
called  the  Dale  Dyke.  (luing  upwards  from 
Sheffield  there  is  Neepsand,  the  nether  and 
the  upper  slack  works,  the  Birley  meadow, 
Owlerton,  Loxley  Bottom,  Scythe  Wheel, 
Broombead  Wheel,*  Green  Wheel,  Carr  Wheel, 
Cliff  Wheel,  Olive  Paper-mill,  Rowell  Wheel, 
Loxley  Old  Wlieel,  Storr'sBridgeForge,Stacey 
Bridge,  Damflask  Paper-mill,  and  Damflask 
Corn-mill.  Here  the  stream  takes  the  name 
of  the  Dale  Dyke.  A  mile  further  up  stream 
is  the  village  of  Low  Bradfield.  In  this  valley 
dwelt  the  people  who  were  employed  at  these 
Works.  A  mile  above  Low  Bradfield  the 
Sheffield  Water  Works  Company  had  been, 
at  the  date  set  down  at  the  bead  of  these  re- 
marks, making  a  large  reservoir — a  reservoir 
that  held  114,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Its  embankment  had  been  raised  to  its  full 
height  of  95ft.  The  weather  during  the  pre- 
vious fortnight  had  been  exceedingly  wet.  A 
flood  channel  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
cut  to  carry  off  the  water  and  allow  the  bank 
to  be  raised  without  its  interference.  When 
the  bank,  however,  had  been  raised  to  nearly 
its  full  height,  and  the  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors began  to  feel  themselves  secure  from 
harm  in  this  respect,  the  flood  channel  was 
reckoned  of  no  account,  and  was  allowed  to 
decay,  indeed,  was  destroyed,  first  partially 
by  a  great  flood,  and  then  by  pulling  down 
its  side  to  get  materials  for  the  great  bank. 
So  that  for  several  months  before  the  date  we 
have  mentioned  the  flood  channel  was  useless. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  subject  to  heavy 
rains.  In  the  month  of  August,  1856,  BJin. 
depth  of  rain  fell  there.  In  Juno,  1863,  two 
days'  flood  put  50ft.  depth  of  water  into  the 
reservoir.  The  average  rainfall  is  upwards  of 
40in.  per  annum.  So  that  it  may  be  taken 
that  this  is  a  generally  wet  district.  At  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  11th  of 
March  the  embankment  of  this  Bradfield 
Reservoir  gave  way,  and  a  hundred  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  were  shot  down  the  valley 
within  the  space  of  forty  minutes.  The 
volume  of  water  that  ran  down  the  valley  for 
the  space  of  forty  minutes  was  40,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  its  speed  that  of  a  race- 
horse—26ft.  per  second.  Such  a  body  of 
water  in  such  violent  motion  one  can  hardly 
imagine,  and  if  any  one  saw  it  his  senses  must 
have  been  bewildered.  Thirty-nine  dwelling 
houses  were  swept  away,  twelve  manufac- 
tories, four  mills,  fifteen  workshops,  fifty-three 
other  buildings,  and  fifteen  bridges  ;  all  these 
were  wholly  destroyed  and  250  people 
drowned  or  otherwise  killed.  Besides  these, 
376  dwelling  houses,  25  manufactories,  17 
mills,  13  workshops,  11  other  buildings,  and  5 
bridges  were  partially  destroyed.  When  the 
water  got  out  of  the  narrow  valley  at  Owl- 
erton it  began  to  spread  out,  and  by  the  time 
it  reached  Sheffield  town  its  destructive  force 
was  lessened,  and  the  damage  it  did  was  the 
Hooding  of  the  streets  to  many  feet  in  depth, 
and  4357  houses,  of  which  798  were  rendered 
uninhabitable. 

These  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
failure  of  the  embankment  of  the  Bradfield 
Reservoir.  The  cause  of  its  failure  has,  per- 
haps, not  yet  been  stated.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  ;  let  us  see  to  what  effect.  First, 


*  A  "  wheel  "  at  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood  ia  a 
mill  where  saws,  edg'e  tools,  and  knives  are  ground, 
and  where  the  machinery  is  usually  driven  by  a  water 
wheel. 


the  engineer  of  the  work,  Mr.  J.  Towlerton 
Leathe°r,  said  that  a  landslip  occurred  at  the 
site  of  the  embankment  on  the  norlhcrn  sidn 
of  the  valley,  which  carried  the  bank  with  it, 
or  moved  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the 
puddle  wall  and  let  the  water  escape.  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Hawksley,  Bateman,  Fowler,  and 
T.  E.  Harrison  agreed  with  Mr.  Leather,  and 
one  would  have"  thought  that  what  these 
gentlemen  all  agreed  upon  could  be  but  true. 
There  had  been  at  some  time  undoubtedly  a 
landslip  near  the  bank,  lower  down,  at  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Leather  had  first  intended  to 
make  the  embankment,  and  seeing  this  he 
made  the  embankment  higher  up  the  valley 
at  a  place  where  the  ground  seemed  sound  and 
not  likely  to  slip.  So  that  it  might  well  have 
been  stated  that  a  landslip  had  been  the  first 
movement.  Other  engineers  gave  other 
opinions  of  a  nature  more  complicated  than 
this  one,  but  before  we  can  describe  them,  a 
description  of  the  bank  itself  is  necessary. 

The  site  of  this  reservoir  is  on  the  outcrop 
of  the  coal  measures.  The  strata  consist  of 
close  and  retentive  shale,  alternating  _  with 
thin  beds  of  sandstone,  aud  including  a 
stratum  of  rock  known  by  the  name  _  of 
"  gannister,"  usually  found  with  and  forming 
the  floor  of  one  of  the  lowest  seams  of  coal  in 
the  local  series.  At  the  site  of  the  reservoir 
this  coal  seam  was  extremely  thin,  and  in 
places  hardly  perceptible.  Shale  and  stone, 
therefore,  were  the  materials  of  which  the 
bank  was  composed,  the  clay  being  selected 
for  the  puddle.  Moreover,  the  stone  was 
selected  and  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  outer 
slope  of  the  bank  to  prevent  it  slipping — with 
the  avowed  object,  that  is  to  say,  of  prevent- 
ing the  bank  slipping;  and  an  extra  3d.  per 
cubic  yard  was  paid  to  the  contractors  for  the 
selection  and  deposition  of  this  stone,  of  wliich 
there  were  24,000  cubic  yards,  forming  quite  a 
bank  of  itself,  50ft.  high  to  its  apex.  Thus  the 
bulk  of  the  embankment,  and  liie  whole  of  the 
inner  slope,  were  composed  'f  shale  alone.  It 
is  necessary  to  a  right  uiidei'standing  of  this 
record  that  the  nature  of  this  shale  should  be 
understood.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  coal  measures  and  millstone  grit  for- 
mation its  nature  is  well  known.  To  others 
it  may  be  said  that  when  pulled  to  pieces 
in  the  process  of  excavation  it  is  shivery, 
friable  ;  slippery  when  in  contact  with 
water. 

In  short,  it  has  every  appearance  of  having 
once  been  a  deposit  of  mud  whithhas  become 
compressed  into  a  solid  state  by  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  rocks,  but  which  is  ready 
to  go  back  to  its  original  state  of  mud  on  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  being  restored  to 
it ;  to  become  dissolved,  in  fact. 

The  length  of  the  embankment  was  1584ft. 
and  its  top  width  12ft.  The  top  of  the  bank 
when  finished  and  fully  settled  was  to  have 
been  5ft.  above  the  top  water  level,  or  the  level 
of  the  waste  weir.  The  slopes  were  2}^  hori- 
zontal to  1  vertical,  both  on  the  inside  and 
on  the  outside.  The  height  of  the  bank 
where  it  crossed  the  stream  of  water  called 
the  Dale  Dyke  was  95ft.  A  puddle  trench 
was  excavated  down  to  ;  retentive  ground, 
which  was  not  reached,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bank,  until  the  trench  had  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  60ft.  In  other  parts  the  depth  was 
not  so  great,  but  in  all  parts  of  its  length  the 
trench  was  carried  down  to  retentive  ground. 
Crossing  the  line  of  puddle  trench  was  a  fault 
in  the  stratification.  Before  the  excavation 
was  begun,  a  strong  spring  of  water  issued 
from  this  fault  above  the  site  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  on  sinking  the  puddle  trench,  the 
water  left  its  normal  place  of  issue  and 
followed  the  excavation  of  the  trench  and 
was  pumped  out  by  steam  power.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  was  great,  requiring  four  large 
pumps  to  be  kept  working.  After  the  trench 
had  been  filled  with  clay  puddle  this  water 
was  thrown  back,  and  issued  again  at  its  old 
place  within  the  site  of  the  reservoir. 

The  clay  puddle  was  carried  up   in  the 
centre  of  the  bank  in  the  form  of  a  wall  IGft. 


thick  at  the  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  hunk, 
ami  finished  4ft.  thick  at  the  top,  tlio  widths 
at  the  bottom  in  other  parts  of  its  length 
being  as  much  greater  than  4ft.  as  allowed 
a  batter  on  each  side  of  i'm.  to  the  foot.  The 
puddle  was  well  made.  Its  thickness  was 
less  than  puddle  walls  are  usually  made,  but 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  was  good. 
The  bank  itself  was  formed  chiefly  by  excavat- 
ing within  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  and  run- 
ning the  stuff  into  the  bank  by  waggons  and 
rails,  with  tips  of  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  in  height. 
Probably  the  latter  height  mostly. 

The  method  of  drawing  off  the  water  from 
the  reservoir  was  by  cast-iron  pipes  laid  in  a 
trench  in  the  solid  ground  under  the  seat  of 
the  embankment,  and  surrounding  them  with 
clay  puddle  of  a  minimum  thickness  of  ISin. 
There  were  two  lines  of  discharge  pipes,  18in. 
diameter,  laid  2ft.  6in.   apart,  the  joints  of 
either  line  of  pipe  being  placed,  not  opposite 
those  of  the  other  line,  but  opposite  the  bodies 
of  the  pipes,  the  sockets  facing  the  reservoir  ; 
so  that  the  rim  of  the  socket,  which  was  2iin. 
thick,  formed,  with  the  thickness  of  the  joint 
(|-in.),  a  projection  of  nearly  Sin.  all  round 
each  line  of  pipe  every  9ft.  of  its  length.  Tue 
pipes  were  of  more  than  the  ordinary  strength 
of  street  pipes,  being  1  jin.  thick  in  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  socket  was  6in.,  and  its 
diameter  at  the  inner  end  was  Jin.  greater 
than  at  its  outer  end;   so  that  the  joint, 
which  consisted  of  lead  and  yarn,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  opposing  its  thicker  end  to 
the  pressure  of  the  water  from  within  the 
pipe,  tending  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out. 
The  depth  of  the  trench  in  which  these  two 
lines  of  pipe  were  laid  was  9ft.,  but  at  the 
point  where  it  crossed  the  puddle  trench  the 
puddle  trench  was  30ft.  deep,  and  to  avoid  a 
sudden  drop  in  the  depth  of  the  puddly  under 
the  pipe  from  18in.  to  30ft,,  the  pipe  trench 
was  run  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  puddle 
trencii  at  a  slope  of  about  5  to  1,  coming  uj) 
to  the  9ft.  depth  at  a  distance  of  100ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  puddle  trench.    The  inner 
ends  of  the  discharge  pipes,  which  were  en- 
closed in  a  forebay  of  masonry,  were  open. 
The  valves  were  placed  on  the  outer  ends  of 
the  pipes,  in  duplicate  on  each  line,  within 
four  pipes'  length  of  tho  very  ends,  the  four 
valves   being  enclosed  in  a  valve  house  of 
masonry.    Of  the  two  valves  on  each  line  of 
pipe,  one  was  kept  open,  and  was  to  be  used 
only  when  the  other  should  be  under  repair. 
The  pressure  on  the  door  of  each  of  the  valves 
in  use  was  about  4'-  tons  when  the  reservoir 
was  full.    These  discharge  pipes  would  to- 
gether let  off  about  5000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute.    For  waste   weir,  the  means  of 
carrying  off  the  water  that  might  come  into 
the  reservoir  when  it  was  full  which  these  two 
discharge  pipes  could  not  let  off,  there  was  a 
length  of  64ft.  provided,  the  drainage  area  be- 
ing°4300  acres.    We  have  mentioned  this 
weir  only    for  the   sake  of  completing  the 
description  of  the  embankment;  it  never  came 
into  use,  and  so  formed  no  part  of  the  cause 
of  failure,   although  at   the  moment  of  the 
catastrophe  the   height    of  the  water  was 
within  a  few  inches  of  it.    It  may,  however, 
be  incidentally  mentioned  that  it  was  much 
too  short  to  carry  off  a  heavy  flood  from  4300 
acres.    The  reservoir  when  full  covered  an 
area  of  78  acres,  and  held  114,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water. 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1804,  let  us  see  what  had  pre- 
viously occurred. 

The  bank  was  finished  in  April,  1863.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  flood  which 
put  into  the  reservoir  a  d.'ptli  of  SOft.  in 
two  days.  At  this  lime  the  top  of  the  bank 
was  7ft.  4in.  above  the  top  water  level,  or 
the  level  of  the  waste  weir,  being  2ft.  4in. 
above  the  intended  permanent  level  of  the  top 
of  the  bank.  This  allowance  had,  of  course, 
been  made  for  subsidence  of  the  earthwork. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  exact  height  of 
the  bank  above  the  waste  weir  on  the  day 
above-named,  but  about  a  week  after  the 
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accident,  tbe  present  writer  saw  the  parts  of 
the  Lank  remaining,  and  estimated  the  height 
roughly  at  Cf  t.  above  the  waste  weir.  It  had 
not  yet  settled  down  to  its  appointed  level  ot 
5ft.  above  that  level,  although  it  had  gone 
down  since  June  of  the  previous  year  a  toot 
or  IGin. 

To  return  to  its  previous  history,  it  is  on 
record  that  the  fortnight  preceding  the  day  of 
the  failure  had  been  a  wet  time,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  ot  those 
eminent  enguieers  who  said  the  sole  cause  of 
the  disaster  was  a  landslip.  The  jiossibility 
of  a  landslip  was  feasible  enough.  The  strata 
dip  from  north  to  south  at  an  angle  of  one  in 
si.x.  There  had  actually  been  a  landslip  not 
far  below  the  site  of  the  bank.  There  was  a 
cottage  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley,  opposite  the  embankment,  which 
showed  that  some  movement  of  its  foun- 
dations had  taken  place.  It  was  not, 
however,  very  well  determined  when  this 
took  place.  A  landslip,  indeed,  was 
a  possibly  true  theory  of  the  c.ise,_  but 
it  seems  to  u^  that  there  is  a  more  certain,  in- 
telligible, immediate  cause  of  the  accident. 

We  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  si.x 
years,  trying  to  unravel  a  mystery.  It  has 
always  been  a  mystery  how  this  bank  failed. 
At  the  time,  strong  personahties  were  used, 
especially  by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest  ;  but 
now,  although  the  people  of  Shefheld  will 
never  cease  to  remember  the  day  on  which  the 
Bradfield  reservoir  burst,  we  can  more  calmly 
review  the  scene. 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  the  opinions  given 
there  and  then  soon  after  tlie  accident.  _Mr. 
Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Eeardmore  made  a  joint 
report  to  the  Government,  in  which  they  (we 
hope  to  be  pardoned  if  we  attribute  the  chief 
influence  of  this  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson) — in 
which  they  stated  that  the  disaster  wa.s  at- 
tributable to  the  escape  of  water  either 
through  the  joints  o£  the  discharge-pipes  into 
the  outer  part  of  the  bank,  or  along  the  out- 
side of  the  pipes  between  them  and  the  sur- 
rounding paddle,  or  both,  for  they  laid  great 
stress  on  the  probability  of  both  defects 
liaving  happened.  To  understand  how  the 
first-named  of  these  supposed  defects  could 
have  happened,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  pipes  were  socket  pipes  laid  on 
clay  puddle,  which  might  yield  to  tiieir 
weight  and  to  that  of  the  superincumbent 
earthwork,  causing  them  to  sink  and  the 
joints  to  be  drawn.  We  must  suppose  they 
meant  only  partially  drawn,  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  one  joint  should  have  been 
drawn  to  the  extent  ot  Gin.,  which  was  the 
length  of  the  socket.  Then  that  the  pressure 
of  the  water  iu  the  pipes  blew  out  one  or  more 
of  the  lead  joints  and  allowed  the  escape  of 
water  into  the  bank.  A  great  deal  was  made 
of  the  pressure  of  four  or  five  tons  on  each  of 
the  valve  doors  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  pipes 
by  some  of  the  witnesses.  This,  it  was  sup- 
posed, might  have  drawn  the  joints  apart. 

It  is  sufficient  to  condemn  this  view  to  con- 
sider that  if  any  such  thing  had  happened, 
the  joint  first  drawn,  and  probably  the  only 
one,  would  have  been  that  of  the  pipe  adjoin- 
ing the  valve,  for  the  pipes  were  not  bolted 
together,  so  that  one  could  draw  another 
with  it,  much  less  could  the  movement  of  the 
pipe  next  the  valve  have  had  any  tractive 
action  on  the  pipes  in  the  body  of  the  em- 
bankment. And  if  any  such  drawing  bad 
taken  place,  the  escape  of  water  would  have 
been  in  or  close  to  the  valve  house,  and  could 
not  have  been  unohserved.  That  a  joint  may 
have  been  blown  out  in  some  part  of  the  bank 
is  more  possible,  but  still  highly  improbable. 
Pipes  laid  less  guardedly  than  these  were,  are 
constantly  subject  to  a  much  greater  pressure 
than  these  were,  and  a  blown  joint  is  a  rare 
.  thing,  even  in  scores  of  miles  of  piping,  while 
here  ve  have  to  do  v»ith  only  the  fifth  part  oi 
a  mile  of  pipe  laid  with  unusual  precautions 
{To  he  continued.) 


LORD  NARIER  ON  HINDOO  ARCIIITEC- 
TUIIE. 

THE  following  are  passages  from  Lord  Na- 
pier's lecture  on  Hindoo  architecture  to  the 
Native  Christian  Literary  Society  of  ]\Iadras 

The  Brahminical  architectm-e  is  imposing,  it  is 
even  poetical  with  its  accessories  ;  yet,  regarded 
both  from  a  scientific  and  an  a5sthetic  point  of 
view,  it  is  manifestly  defectiye.  In  the  Brahmini- 
cal style  the  rilling  feature   is   the  horizontal 
line  -  the  wall  or  the  column  supports  a  beam,  the 
beam  supports  a  flat  roof.    When  the  building  is 
lofty,  the  fabric  ascends  by  successive  horizontal 
stat'-es,  one  succeeding  another  in  diminishing 
proportions  to  the  apex.    The  inherent  poverty  of 
this  method  of  construction  is  often  ingeniously 
concealed  by  decoration  ou  the  contours,  and  the 
fabric  rises  with  a  certain  measure  of  continuity 
and  eleo-ance  ;  yet  the  fundamental  featm-es  can 
still  be'  discerned.     The  characteristics  of  the 
style,  as  practised  in  the  temples  of  Southern 
India,  are   a  multitude   of    supports  crowded 
together,  small  intervening  sp:ices,  square  aper- 
tures, horizontal  superposition,  a  vast  expenditure 
of  solid  material,  and  radical  defects  of  form, 
disguised  by  minute  ornamentation.    It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  our  every-day  observation  that 
the  arch  and  the  dome  are  repugnant  to  the 
genius    of    Hindoo    architecture,     and  have 
been  for  many  ages  practically  unused  by  the 
Brahminical  builders.    But  the  introduction  of 
the  arch  was  the  emancipation  of  architecture 
from  the  despotism  of  matcrinl.    The  arch  and 
the  dome  arc  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  scien- 
tific, and  the  most  economical  forms  ot  construc- 
tion';   they  are  the  proper  methods^  by  which 
large  spaces  can  be  covered — they  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  usages  and  recreations  of  modern 
public  life.    Considering  the  mechanical  defici- 
encies of  the  Hindoo  style,  and  the  predominance 
of   sculptural  ornamentation  which  it  exhibits, 
it  appears  to  he  unavailable,  under  tbe  present 
Government,  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and 
ill-adapted  for  the  common  and  public  use  of 
the  collective  people.    But  is  the  Hindoo  style  of 
building,  for  that  reason,  to  be  banished  and  de- 
graded from  all  secular  use,  as  is  the  case  at 
present  under  the  influence  of  unreflecting  and 
ignorant  innova,ti()n?    Most  certainly  not.  The 
methods  of  Hindoo  ai-rbiti  cture  may  be  practised 
in  moderate  dimensions  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of^the  people.    Domestic  architecture  should  be 
the  expression  of  social  institutions   and  the 
necessities  of  climate.     The  principles  of  the 
old-fashioned  Indian  dwelling  were  seclusion  and 
shade.    Eor  the  women,  a  tranquil  and  retired 
retreat  ;  for  the  men,  privacy  and  repose  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  protection  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  grasping  authority  ;  for  all,  shelter  from 
the  sun.     In  its  principal  features  it  is  thj 
dwelling  of  the  ancient  Italians  which  we  have 
exhumed;  it  is  the  dwelling  that  we  admire  at 
Damascus.     To  the  street,  a  plain  exterior 
pierced  by  a  few  apertures,  but  often  furnished 
with  a  hospitable  porch,  supported  by  stone  or 
wooden  columns  of   quaint  design.    A  narrow 
door,  deeply  sculptured,  leads  into  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  pillared  verandah  on  which  the 
private  apartments  open  ;  behind  this,  the  offices 
and  the  habitations  of  the  domestics.    The  in- 
terior court  is  the  charm  of  the  whole;  it  is  the 
feature  which  the  Indian  house-builder  should 
never  forsake,  and  it  is  just  the  feature  which  he 
is  giving  up.    It  forms  the  most  becoming  frame 
for  the  life  by  which  it  is  animated.    It  is  in 
perfect  ^harmony  with  the  figures,  the  costume, 
the  ornaments,  tbe  primitive  industry,  and  the 
simple  furniture    of    the    inhabitants.  The 
columns,  the  beams,  the  cornices,  the  panels  of 
the  ceilintrs,  the  doors,  the  pavements,  all  display 
the  mouldings  and  patterns  in  which  native  art 
is  so  rich,  and  over  which  the  patient  native 
workman  delights  to  linger.    The  ugly  conven- 
tional image  sculpture  of  the  Pagoda  scarcely 
invades  the  Indian  home,  hut  some  pleasant  tree 
natural  to  the  soil  will  add  its  rustle  and  its  f  ra- 
o-rance.    Now  if   this  domestic  architecture  of 
other  days  discovers  even  in  its  humility  a  per- 
fect appropriateness  and  a  powerful  attraction, 
what  might  not  the  same  architecture  become  at 
the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of 
ample  means,  cultivated  taste,  and  intelligent 
patriotism  ?  If  all  the  proportions  were  expanded, 
if  all  the  materials  were  selected,  if  all  the  de- 
signs were  chosen  for  the  most  exquisite  and 
correct  patterns — and  of  such  the  whole  country 
is  a  storehouse — I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  surpass  it.    Yet  what  I 


do  we  see  ?  The  moment  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try becomes  educated  and  rich  he  abandons  the 
arts  of  his  forefathers,  and  imitates  the  arts  of 
strangers,  whom  in  this  respect  be  might  be  com- 
petent to  teach.  Nothing  is  more  lamentable 
than  the  corruption  and  confusion  of  taste  which 
is  everywhere  apparent,  combined  with  unmis- 
takeahle  evidence  of  increasing  opulence,  and  an 
honourable  desire  for  domestic  comforts  and  de- 
coration. The  Hindu  and  European  styles  and 
ornament  are  all  jumbled  and  piled  together.  In 
some  thriving  provinces  a  favourite  improve- 
ment appears  to  be  to  build  a  Doric  upper  story 
with  plaster  pillars  of  immense  diameter  over  the 
unpretending  porch  of  the  hist  age  with  its  slender 
Indian  granite  shafts.  The  same  malady  which 
infects  the  middle  classes  attacks  the  highest.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  not  long  since,  in  his 
country  residence,  a  native  nobleman  who,  in 
addition  to  all  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune, 
possesses  in  his  person  and  manners  an  unusual 
share  of  dignity  and  grace.  I  need  not  say  that 
there  is  a  numerous  retinue  and  an  overflowing 
bounty  to  Brahmins  and  native  strangers.  But 
the  Jaghirdar  recognises  the  duty  of  hospitality 
in  every  form,  and  he  has  built  himself  a  little 
palace  in  a  pleasant  garden,  wdiere  he  delights  to 
honour  his  European  guests.  It  may  seem  un- 
grateful in  me  to  criticise  a  dwelling  in  which  I 
was  treated  with  so  much  respect  and  kindness, 
but  I  could  not  repress  a  sentiment  of  regret 
when  I  found  that  every  trace  of  native  style  had 
disappeared  from  the  most  recent  example  of 
native  building,  and  that  a  handsome  European 
villa  of  spotless  chunam  had  risen  among  the 
gray  pagodas  and  choultries  and  the  whispering 
palm  trees. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  he  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  native  gentleman  who  has  made  a 
fortune  by  the  exportation  of  cotton,  and  who  is 
about  to  build  a  new  house.    The  case  is  not 
common  in  Madras,  but  it  is  not  incredible.  If 
there  be  such  a  one  here  I  beseech  him  to  pause 
before  he  sanctions  the  modern  "  Muster  "  which 
I  mentally  see  before  me.    1  say  to  him  discharge 
your  Madras  architect  and  take  a  niaistry  from 
some  remote  part  of  the  IMofussil  where  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers  are  still  preserved.  De- 
termine  to  have   a  national  house,  hut  such  a 
house   as  an  Indian  gentleman   should  inhabit 
under  an  honest  government  in  an  age  of  peace, 
justice  and  learning — a  house  in  which  the  light  of 
heaven  and  reason  and  freedom  can  penetrate. 
Adhere  in  general  to  the  .ancient  plan,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  court  and  colonnade  ;  collect  all  the 
best  models  and  patterns  of  native  mouldings 
and  sculpture;  use  brick  of  the  finest  quality  from 
the  School  of  Arts  for  the  exposed  surfaces  ;  em- 
ploy limber    for  the  pillars  within,  Cnddapah 
stone  for  the  pillars  without,  gla/.cd  tiles  for  the 
floors;  make  a  liberal  use  of  ornamental  stucco 
and  painting  where  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  ;  fill 
the  nnglazed  apertures  with  the  beautiful  tracery 
of  which  Indian  art  offers  an  unrivalled  variety  ; 
for  glazed  windows    authentic  models  m.ay  be 
wanting,  hut  they  can  be  treated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  style,  and  the  Government  Architect  can  show 
you  how.    Get  all  your  carpets  from  Vellore,  and 
your  stuffs  from  Madura  and  Tanjore.  Where 
the  Indian  patterns  fail  you,  borrow  from  Mussul- 
mans.   Make  a  sparing  use  of  European  furni- 
ture, and  endeavour  to  harmonise  it  with  the 
native  foniis.    But  in  doing  this  make  every- 
thing lofty,  light,  bright,  spacious  and  accessible. 


TEE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH-BOOK 
No.  XVI. 

nOLTEOOD  ClIAPEI,. 

THE  west  front  of  Holyrood  Chapel  bad 
originally  a  square  tower  on  each  side  of 
the  great  gateway  ;  the  north  one  alone  remains, 
the  site  of  the  former  being  occupied  by  a  portion 
of  the  palace  built  by  Charles  II.  The  surviving 
tower  is  a  good  example  of  the  transition  from 
the  Romanesque  to  the  Early  English,  about 
1170.  On  the  west  and  south  sides  of  it  there 
are  two  stories  of  arcades,  the  lowest  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  sketch.  It  is  composed  of 
trefoiled  arches  resting  on  clustered  shafts.  A 
row  of  spiritedly  carved  heads  tends  much  to 
adorn  it.  The  capital  A  is  taken  from  the  arcade 
above.  The  two  others  are  from  the  lancet 
windows  in  the  north  aisle,  and  the  clustered  one 
from  the  south.  The  interlaced  arcade,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  Norman,  and  to  which  has  been 
assigned  the  original  idea  of  the  Pointed  arch,  ia 
from  the  north  aisle.  J.  E.  Walker. 

[Mr.  Walker's  sketch  was  sent  to  us  on  transfer 
paper.— Ed.  B.  N.'] 
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PROBABLE  GROUND  PLAN,  AP.BEY  OF  CLUGNY,  c.  1007— As  described  by  the  Monk  Johannes. 

(See  page  78.) 
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LEWES  PRIORY  AND  ANCIENT 
CLUGNY. 

THE  Clugniac  cliurches  were  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  their  magnilicence,  as  S. 
Bernard  in  his  "AiDology  "  (1127)  thundered 
against  them,  denouncing  "  Oratoriorum  ini- 
mensas  altitudines,  immoderatas  longitudines, 
supervacuas  latitudines,  sumptuosas  depoli- 
tiones."  Height,  breadth,  length,  and  delicacy 
of  finish  all  incurred  his  condemnation.  Every 
minster  of  the  order  is  in  ruins,  and  Weclock 
alone  among  them  affords  a  blurred  shadow 
of  their  former  glory.  Castleacre,  Bromholm 
and  Thetford  aff  ord  a  few  data  to  the  archaeo- 
logist. Horton  and  Lewes  retain  a  few  lesser 
conventual  buildings.  The  minsters  were 
usually  of  abnormal  shape.  lu  France  a  large 
porchlike  ante-church  occurred  at  Clugny, 
Vezelay,  and  Charite  sur  Loire,  and  was  re- 
peated at  Lewes  ;  it  resembled  a  parish  church 
in  advance  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Western 
Lady  Chapels  at  Glastonbury  and  Durham. 
According  to  strict  rule,  their  churches  were 
dedicated  to  S.  Mary,  and  were  to  be  devoid 
of  superfluous  sculptures,  paintings,  and  organs. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pancras  had  a  central  bel- 
fiy  standing  on  four  large  pillars,  and  105ft. 
high  ;  thei'e  were  two  western  towers,  for 
Prior  William  de  Neville,  who  died  in  1268, 
gave  200  marks  sterling  to  complete  the  two 
towers  in  the  fi'ontof  the  church  ;  the  founda- 
tion of  this  new  work  had  been  laid  in  1243, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Earl  William  (MS. 
Cotton,  Lib.  A.x.),  but  at  the  Dissolution,  only 
one  steeple  at  the  fi-ont,  90ft.  high,  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  Lady  Chapel  was  on  the  north  ;  in  the 
apsidal  chapel  of  the  north  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept(as  at  Canti  rbury,  Bristol,  Oxford),  Richard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  December  5,  49  Edward 
III.,  founded  two  chantries  ;  to  be  in  the 
chapel  of  S., Thomas  the  Martyr,  or  the  Lady 
Chapel  on  the  north  of  the  great  church 
(Add.  M.S.  5706,  fo.  177),  unless  we  are_  to 
understand  that  it  was  a  detached  building 
as  at  Ely,  Peterborough,  Thetford,  and  S. 
Martin  des  Champs. 

The  dedications  of  the  five  apsidal  chapels 
of  the  choir  are  unknown  ;  but  we  may  pre- 
sume one  was  that  of  S.  Thomas  M.,  already 
mentioned  ;  another  of  S.  Martin,  where  Sir 
Edward  S.  John  was  buried  (Add.  M.S.,  u.s.)  ; 
a  tliird  of  S.  Pancras,  near  whose  image  Sir 
John  Falvesley  was  buried  in  1492  ;  a  fourth 
was  probably  that  of  S.  Egwin,  whose  wonder- 
working relics  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicle 
of  Evesham"  (p.  61)  ;  the  fifth,  and  the  altar  in 
the  south  wing  of  the  transept  may  have  been 
those  of  S.  John  and  Holy  Cross,  as  they  are 
specially  mentioned,  along  with  the  High  and 
Lady  Altars,  in  the  "  Constitutions  of  Clugni" 
(Lil).  III.,  c.  xii.) 

From  the  description  given  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  in- 
ternal apse  to  the  choir,  with  an  arcade  of  nine 
baj^s,  formed  by  eight  large  pillars  ;  the  cross- 
ing, with  its  four  pillars,  was  under  the  belfry, 
and  the  nave  was  of  eleven  bays,  with  ten 
pillars  on  either  side,  and  ended  in  western 
towers.  We  thus  dispose  of  the  thirty-two 
pillars,  of  which  Portinari,  an  Italian,  made 
denizen  by  Henry  VIII.,  speaks  (Cotton  M.S., 
Cleop,  E.  iv.,  p.  23->,  March  24, 1537).  "  Letter 
of  John  Portinari."  lie  brought  from  London 
seventeen  persons — three  carpenters,  two 
smiths,  two  plummers,  and  a  man  to  keep  the 
furnace.  Ten  of  them  hewed  "the  walls 
about."  He  informs  Cromwell  that  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  before  they  had  pulled 
down  a  "  vault  on  the  right  side  of  the  high 
altar,  that  was  borne  up  with  four  great  pillars, 
having  about  it  five  chapels,  which  be  com- 
passed in  with  the  walls  of  Ixx.  stoks  of  length, 
'i.e.,  210ft."  He  was  then  destroying  a  "  higher 
vault,  borne  up  by  four  thick  or  gross  pillars, 
14ft.  from  side  to  side  ;  about  in  circumference 
45ft."  He  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  church 
thus  : — 

The  church  is  in  length  150ft.,  the  height 
63ft,,  the  circumference  about  it  1558ft. 


The  wall  of  the  fore  front,  thick,  10ft.  The 
thickness  of  the  steeple  wall,  10ft.  ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  interne,  5ft.  There  be  in 
the  church  thirty-two  pillars  standing  equally 
from  the  walls.  A  high  roof  made  for  the  bells. 

Eight  pillars  very  big,  thick  14ft.,  about  45ft. 
The  other  23  are  for  the  most  part  10ft.  thick, 
and  25  about.  The  height  of  the  greater  sort 
is  42ft.,  of  the  other  18ft. 

The  height  of  the  roof  above  the  altar  is  93ft. 
In  the  midst  of  the  church,  where  the  bells 
did  hang,  are  105ft.  The  height  of  the  steeple 
at  the  front  is  90ft. 

The  i-adiating  chapels  of  the  choir,  forming 
an  eastern  coronal ;  the  apsidal  chapels  of  the 
transept  and  the  two  towers  of  the  west  front 
form  a  most  striking  correspondence  in  the 
ground  plans  of  the  minsters  of  Clugny  and 
Lewes,  and  this  intimate  resemblance  enables 
me  to  fix  the  conventual  arrangements  of 
Lewes,  which  at  first  sight,  and  for  some  time 
after  appeared  to  me  a  hopeless  puzzle.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  for  the 
ground  plot.  At  Clugny  there  was  a  vast 
ante- church,  and  parallel  to  this  was  the  Re- 
fectory, on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister.  At 
Lewes  the  Refectory  is  reproduced  in  the 
same  position,  connected  with  the  palace.  The 
onlj^  similar  divergence  from  the  usual  position 
of  a  monastic  cloister  occurs  in  the  abnormal 
plan  of  Rochester,  where  it  lies  at  the  side  of 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  church. 

A  fi-agment  of  the  Norman  Gate-house,  with 
the  jambs  of  the  arch,  remains  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  site  ;  the  postern  has  been  re -built 
near  at  hand.  Buildings  of  Decorated  character 
formerly  abutted  on  it  (Add.  M.S.  5677,  f o.  18). 
The  next  portion  [of  ruin  is  a  beautifully- 
arcaded  wall,  with  cylindrical  shafts,  recently 
discovered,  which  I  should  imagine  formed 
part  of  the  Guest  House  cliapel.  At  some 
little  distance  from  this  spot  we  reach  a  coarsely 
vaulted  passage,  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  L 
and  terminating  in  a  well-like  space,  which 
by  a  local  figment  has  been  called  the  lantern, 
or  prison  ;  the  cells  for  delinquents,  however, 
adjoined  the  Chapter  House,  and  this  passage 
was  connected  with  the  cellarage  of  the  Palace 
or  Guest  House,  measuring  147ft.  by  46ft., 
which  was  divided  into  two  alleys  by  an  arcade 
supported  by  massive  pillars,  standing  upon 
bases  7ft.  square.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
south  wall  remains,  with  courses  of  ashlar  and 
hen-ing-boue  work.  One  window  retains  part 
of  a  trefoil  head.  There  are  stairs  leading 
from  the  outside,  beyond  them  is  an  oblique 
wall  passage,  and  at  the  east  end,  where  the 
Refectory  wall  abutied  upon  it,  there  is  a 
newel  staircase. 

The  western  alley  of  the  cloister  was  14ft. 
broad.  On  the  east  side  of  the  garth  stood  the 
square-shaped  Chapter  Plouse,  in  which  many 
coflins,  including  those  of  W.  de  Warenne  and 
Gundrada  were  discovered.  The  dormitory 
intervened  between  it  and  the  gong. 

From  a  spot  between  the  stairs  and  the 
oblique  passage  ran  a  wall  59ft.  in  length,  in 
a  southernly  direction,  it  then  tinned  eastward; 
and  this  portion  remains  with  a  remarkable 
elliptic  arch,  and  in  its  north-eastern  face  has 
putlog  holes. 

Before  us  is  now  a  large  line  of  wall  with  a 
pilaster  buttress  having  a  set-off"  and  string, 
and  an  arched  opening  into  a  line  building 
63ft.  by  18ft.,  which  I  imagine  was  the  parlour. 
The  side  walls  are  relieved  by  large  longitu- 
dinal arches  in  one  span  of  26ft.,  two  broad 
bands  springing  from  short  pillars  with 
chamfered  abaci  supported  the  vaulting,  and 
on  the  N.W.  side  the  outer  order  of  voussoirs 
of  a  similar  although  stilted  arch,  remains  ;  it 
communicates  with  a  square  chamber,  over 
which  probably  the  dormitory  crossed.  In  the 
east  wall  of  the  parlour  are  two  deeply  recessed 
narrow  windows. 

Southward  of  the  parlour  is  the  calefactory, 
42ft.  by  10ft.,  with  the  remains  of  an  arch 
and  fireplace  at  the  east  end,  and  apparently 
a  staircase  in  the  north  wall.  To  the  south,  and 
parallel  with  it,  is  the  Gong,  150ft.  by  21ft., 
with  buttresses  on  the  south,  and  both  round- 


headed  and  square-headed  windows ;  dong 
this  wall  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  runs  the 
sewer,  with  a  range  of  putlog  holes  to  receive 
planking  over  it. 

Sir  W.  Burrell  says  the  oven,  adjoining  he 
Palace  as  it  would  seem,  was  17ft.  diameter, 
and  roofed  ■with  tile.  Not  far  from  it,  at  tn.e 
north  side,  was  a  subterranean  passage  3ft. 
wide  and  4ft.  6in.  in  height  (this  was  clearly  a 
sewer).  At  the  east  end  of  the  ruins  he  speaks 
of  noble  cellarage,  supported  by  pillars,  68ft. 
long,  19ft.  Gin.  broad,  and  10ft.  high,  witii 
square  holes  in  the  main  walls  throughout  for 
ventilation. 

Southward  of  the  south  arm  of  the  transept 
was  a  large  Sacristy,  apsidal,  and  containing  a 
well.  In  front  of  it  was  an  alley  14ft.  wide 
communicating  with  its  doorway  ;  at  the 
southern  end  of  this  alley  was  a  doorway 
which  opened  towards  the  Prior's  Lodgings  ; 
portions  of  his  hall  still  remain,  and  at  a 
distance  of  290ft.  from  the  newel  stair- 
case of  the  Palace, to  the  extreme  east,  are  two 
\valls,  of  which  the  southern  contains  a  niche. 
This  ljuilding  I  imagine  to  have  been  the  east 
end  of  the  Infirmary  Chapel. 

On  the  south-west  of  the  area  was  a  large 
cruciform  Pigeon  House  ;  and  on  the  east  is  a 
large  mound  supposed  to  have  been  crowned 
with  a  Calvary.  The  materials  were  dug  out 
of  the  trench-like  excavation  called  the  Drip- 
ping Pan.  The  Priory  was  surrendered  on 
Nov.  16,  29  Henry  VIII.  There  are  some  in- 
teresting views  of  in  Watson's  "  Lives  of  the 
Earls  of  Warren." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  rules  will 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  arrangements  : — 

A  guest  was  required  to  pay  his  devotions  at 
the  Holy  Cross,  the  High  Altar  of  the  choir, 
S.  John's,  in  the  right  arm  (dextro  membro, 
.c,  north  transept),  and  the  Lady  Altar. 
Udalrici  Cons.  Cluniac,lib.III.,  C.  xxii  (Migne 
149,  p.  764).  The  Claustral  Prior,  after  Com- 
pline, stood  at  the  church  door  to  see  that  the 
brethren  bowed  to  the  altar,  and  the  priest  who 
sprinkled  them  ;  he  then  went  his  rounds  to 
see  that  the  almonry,  regulnr  kitchen,  refec- 
tory, were  locked,  and  inspect  the  infirmary, 
dormitory,  and  gong,  and  in  winter  between 
nocturns  and  matins  visited  the  beds  and  all 
the  altars.  (C.  vi.)  The  circators  or  rounds 
were  to  keep  up  a  frequent  i)atrol  of  the 
cloisters.  (C.  vii.)  Novices  slept  in  their  part 
of  the  dormitory  and  in  the  gong,  "  sedes  eis 
in  medio  duobus  circuHs  ligneis  sunt  prseno- 
tatffi  in  quibus  eis  venientibus  nullus  audeat 
ut  sedet."  They  received  the  habit  in  the 
sacristy.  (C.  viii.)  They  entered  the  church 
at  the  east  end  (plagam)  and  the  brethren 
came  in  at  the  west  ;  in  cloister  they  sat  each 
on  a  trunk  ;  in  church  they  had  cross  forms  or 
footstools  ;  and  sometimes  sat  on  the  ground. 
They  sat  next  the  wall  in  cloister,  and  their 
masters  in  the  carols  (cancellis  claustri) 
(Ibid.).  There  was  an  aumbry  for  books  in 
the  cloister.  (C.  ix.)  The  chamberlain  had 
his  oflice  or  camera  for  clothing.  (C.  xi.)  The 
tabula  was  beaten  at  the  cloister  door  to  an- 
nounce that  a  monk  was  dying.    (C.  xvii.) 

The  Clugniacs  diff'er  ed  from  Cistercians  in 
the  following  divergencies  of  rule.  (Petr 
Ven.,  Epist.  lib.  VI,  l7.) 

1.  They  did  not  acknowledge  the  diocesan's 
authority. 

2.  They  did  not  prostrate  at  the  reception  of 
guests. 

3.  They  did  not  kneel  or  prostrate  at  the 
hours. 

4.  They  admitted  novices  to  monkhood  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  year  of  probation. 

5.  They  re-admitted  fugitive  monks,  even 
after  three  offences,  although  not  in  a  dying 
condition. 

6.  They  did  not  wash  their  guests'  feet. 

7.  Abbots  did  not  dine  with  guests. 

8.  They  did  not  salute  or  bless  their  guests. 

9.  They  had  more  than  two  general  messes 
in  the  day. 

10.  They  did  no  manual  labour. 

11.  They  did  not  uncover  or  bow  to  cacli 
other  in  passing. 
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THE  ARUANGKMENTS  OF  A  CLUGNIAC  MONASTEUY. 

Mabiilon,  in  the  "Annalos  Ordinis  S.  Benc- 
dicti,"  has  printed  from  a  M.S.  in  the  Vatican 
Library  a  most  interesting  description  of  the 
buildings  of  a  CIngniac  Monastery   at  tlie 
:   beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  c.  1007, 
j    as  described   by   the  monk  Johannes,  and 
I    transmitted  for  imitation  by  the  Abbot  Hugh 
I   to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Mary,  Farfa,  in  the  States 
'    of  the  Church  in  Italy. 

The  Church  of  S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Clugny, 
was  in  Burgundy.    Le  Noir  gives  the  ground 
plan  in  "  L' Architecture  Monastique,"  II.  43, 
I'eproduced  in  my  "  Church  and  Conventual  Ar- 
rangement," and  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
I    galilee.   Expilly  states  the  dimensions  to  have 
been  600ft.  by  120ft.;  the  main  transept  200ft., 
i   and   the  choir   transept   120ft.    With  this 
j  Fargeau  may  be  compared,   measuring  200 
,i   metres  by  40  metres  (the  nave  being  31  metres 
:   high,  and  the  aisles  18  metres  in  height),  and 
containing  60  pillars.    Gregory,  of  Tours, 
(Hist.    c.  xiv.)   thus   describes  one  of  the 
I   earliest  French  churches  : — 

"  It  is  in  length  155ft.,  in  breadth 
60ft.  ;  it  is  in  height  to  the  vaulting 
(camera)  45ft.  ;  it  contains  32  windows 
in  the  presbytery  (altarium),  and  20  in 
the  apse  (capsum)  ;  41  pillars  ;  in  the  whole 
building  52  windows,  120  pillars,  8  doors  (3 
in  the  presbytery,  5  in  the  apse).  The 
church  is  150ft.  long,  60ft.  broad  ;  is  50ft. 
i  high  in  the  apse  to  the  vaulting,  and  has  42 
windows,  70  pillars,  and  8  doors." 

The  Clugniac  Abbey  is  thus  described  by 
I  the  monk  John  : — "  The  church  should  be 
I  140ft.  long  and  43ft.  in  height,  and  160 
I  windows.  The  galilee,  or  nave,  as  we  say, 
;  must  be  65ft.  long ;  there  should  be  two 
I  towers  in  the  front,  with  a  court  beneath  where 
;  the  layfolk  should  stand  in  order  not  to  im- 
,  pede  the  procession  ;  280ft.  must  intervene 
'  between  the  south  and  north  gates." 

By  the  rules  of  the  order,  "  the  part  of  the 
new  Minster  on  the  left  side  beliind  the  lef  c 
clioir  (i.e.,  the  aisle)  shall  not  be  open  to  clerk-; 
and  layfolk,  except  on  Sundays  and  great 
feasts,  from  tierce  to  the  end  of  Higli  M  iss, 
except  to  pilgrims  who  wish  to  approacli  the 
high  altar  or  matin  altar  for  the  sake  of  devo- 
tion, or  to  make  an  offering."  The  retro  choir 
was  reserved  for  the  monks'  private  devotions, 
and  the  Matin  Altar  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mary 
(Stat.  Clim.,  liii.,  1039.) 

"  The  sacristy  should  be  58ft.  long,  with  a 
tower  erected  at  the  upper  end  (caput).  The 
Lady  Chapel  (oratorium)  must  be  45ft.  long 
!  and  20ft.  broad,  with  walls  24ft.  high.  The 
length  of  the  dormitory  must  be  160ft.  by 
i  34ft.  in  breadth,  and  have  97  glass  windows, 
as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  the  width  being  2ft.  6in.,  and  the 
height  of  the  walls  23ft."  By  the  rules  of  the 
order  2,  "  Ixix.  two  keepers  of  the  dormitory 
night  and  day,  as  complaints  had  been  made 
of  loss  of  clothes,"  Migne  I.,  189  p.,  1044. 
The  chapter-house  must  be  '•46ft.  long  and  34ft. 
broad,  with  4  windows  to  tlie  east,  3  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  west  12  balks  (balcares), 
with  two  pillars  in  each."  These  probably 
enclosed  a  vestibule.  "  The  parlour  (audi- 
torium) must  be  30ft.  long,  and  the  chamber 
90ft.  long.  The  calefactoiy  should  be  25ft, 
;  broad  and  of  equal  height  ;  and  from  the 
I  ehurch  door  to  the  calefactory  door  there 
'  should  be  75ft.  The  refectory  should  be 
95ft.  1  ong,  and  25ft.  broad,  and  the  height  of 
the  walls  23ft.,  with  8  windows  upon  each 
i  side  5ft.  high  and  3ft.  in  breadth.  The 
regular  kitchen  should  measure  30ft.  by  25ft. 
The  lay  kitchen  must  have  the  same  dimen- 
F^ions.  The  length  of  the  cellarage  shoidd  be 
7(Jft.  by  60ft.  The  cell  of  the  Almonry  should 
I'l'  60ft.  long,  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the 
<  L'llarage,  and  10ft.  wide.  The  infirm  should 
liHve  6  cells.  The  first  cell  must  be  27ft. 
wide  by  23ft.  long,  with  8  beds,  and  as  many 
ri'lls  in  the  porch  along  the  outer  wall  of  the 
coll.  The  fence  (claustrum)  of  each  cell 
should  be  12ft.  wide.    The  second,  third,  and 


fourth  cells  should  have  the  same  dimensions. 
The  fifdi  should  be  smaller,  for  the  assembly 
of  tlie  infirm  to  wash  their  feet  on  Saturday, 
or  for  brethren  who  are  hot  to  change  their 
liabit.  In  the  sixth  cell  the  servants  should 
wash  the  dishes  and  furniture." 

By  the  rule  XIX.,  in  the  Clugniac  Infirmary, 
which  contains  five  separate  chambers 
(habitacula)  under  one  roof,  the  ancient  order 
of  silence  and  conversation  sliould  be  pre- 
served in  the  central  portion  allotted  to  the 
brethren  and  in  the  upper  portion  on  the 
south,  and  so  in  the  cell  of  the  novices,  the 
adjoining  cloister,  the  offices,  all  the  work- 
shops, sacristies,  cemeteries,  cemetery  cloister, 
and  the  slype  leading  to  the  upper  houses 
which  adjoin  the  great  church.  (Statuta 
Clugniac,  1031.) 

"  Outside  of  the  Refectory  there  should  be 
twelve  crypts  and  tubs  ready,  where  the  brethren 
may  take  their  baths  at  proper  times." 

Shaving  was  arranged  by  the  chamberlain, 
who  kept  the'razors  in  an  aumbrey  (scrinio)  at 
the  entrance  of  the  dormitorj'.  The  monks  sat 
in  two  lines  in  the  ante-bays  of  the  cloister 
(in  cancellis  claustri)  and  next  the  wall  (1.  iii., 
c.  xvi.)  ;  those  who  came  late  were  shaved  in  the 
calefactory,  like  the  infirm. 

There  was  a  general  bath  before  Chrishnas 
and  Easter,  (1.  iii.,  c.  xvii.    Migne,  torn.  149.) 

"  Adjoining  this  site  should  be  the  novices' 
cell,  formed  like  a  quadrangle  ;  the  first  divi- 
sion for  meditation,  the  second  a  refectory,  the 
third  a  dormitory,  and  the  fourth  a  gong. 

"  Between  the  aforesaid  crypts  and  the  novices' 
cell  should  be  another  chamber  (cella)  for 
goldsmiths,  setters,  and  glass- workers,  125ft. 
long  by  25ft.  broad  ;  in  length  reaching  to 
the  bakery,  which  should  be  90ft.  broad  and 
70ft. 1  ong,  \vith  a  tower  built  at  the  head  of  it." 

A  curious  custom  of  the  Norman  founders 
was  that  of  putting  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
into  the  wax  of  seals.  The  author  of  the 
"  History  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,"  says  the 
hairs  of  the  first  Earl  Warrenne's  head  re- 
mained in  the  seal  in  his  day  (p.  118.,  Monast 
Anglic,  V.  12.)  ;  and  so  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, who  endowed  Castleacre,  a  cell  of  Lewes 
says  : — "  In  evidence  whereof  I  have  bitten 
the  seal  with  my  teeth  ;  Muriel,  my  wife, 
witness,  the  marks  still  being  visible."  The 
second  Earl  Warrenne  and  his  brother  Ralph 
had  the  hairs  of  their  heads  cut  off  with  a  knife 
before  the  altar  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, in  token  of  seizin."  (Monast.  Anglic, 
V.  15.) 

"  Near  the  Galilee  or  nave  of  the  church 
should  be  built  the  Palace, 135ft.  long  and  30ft. 
wide,  to  receive  guests  who  came  on  horse- 
back to  the  monastery.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  there  must  be  forty  beds  with  straw 
pillows,  for  men  only,  and  on  the  other  side 
thirty  beds  for  countesses  and  other  respectable 
women.  In  the  middle  of  the  Palace,  tables 
should  be  fixed  like  those  in  the  refectory,  to 
accommodate  both  men  and  women.  At  great 
feasts  the  house  should  be  adorned  with  cur- 
tains, jialls,  and  bankers  along  the  seats.  In 
front  of  it  should  be  another  house,  45ft.  long 
and  30ft.  broad,  reaching  lengthways  to  the 
sacristy  in  it  ;  the  tailors  and  cobblers  should 
perform  the  commands  of  the  chamberlain. 
Between  this  house  and  the  sacristy,  and  the 
church  and  Galilee,  must  be  the  cemetery  for 
the  laity." 

Guests  were  allowed  to  visit  the  almonry, 
cellarage,  kitciien,  refectory,  novices'  cells, 
dormitory,  and  infirmary,  in  silence.  They 
might  go  into  the  church  to  pray  at  the  rood, 
at  the  high  altar,  at  S.  Mary's  altar,  or  S.  John's 
in  the  north  arm  ;  if  they  arrived  late  they 
were  not  allowed  to  sit  with  the  abbot  at  high 
table  (Cons.  Clun.  1.  iii.,  c.  xxii. 

The  gates  were  locked  after  complme,  and 
opened  at  daylight.  (Ibid.) 

From  the  south  gate  to  the  north  gate,  along 
the  west  side,  should  be  built  a  house  280ft- 
long  by  25ft.  broad,  as  stables  for  horses,  and 
above  it  a  solar  for  servants  and  guests  of  in- 
ferior degree. 

By  the  rule,  the  prison  should  have  a  descent 


by  a  ladder,  a  door  not  visible,  and  no  window. 
Here  is  a  description  of  Croylands  by  the 
pseiido  Iiigulphus,  whose  history  is  dclmleable, 
l>Mt  which  no  doubt  correctly  depicts  tin; 
monastic  arrangements  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  in  a  manner  as  minute  and  rare  as 
the  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  Clugny. 
"  The  granary  contained  above,  all  manner  of 
grain,  and  in  the  lower  part,  farm  vessels  ; 
over  the  stables  of  tlie  abbot  and  guests  were 
the  servants'  rooms.  The  whole  west  side  of 
the  abbot's  court  was  enclosed  by  the  stable, 
granary,  and  bakehouse,  facing  the  town  ;  on 
the  south  was  the  guest  house,  with  two  large 
chambers  ;  on  the  east  were  the  jailer's  and 
converts'  hall,  which,  with  the  abbot's  hall, 
kitchen  chamber,  and  chapel,  closed  the 
monks'  cloister  eastwards  ;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  abbey  was  the  great  gate,  with  the  poor 
men's  hostel  on  the  east." 

Wenlock,  Bromholm,  Castleacre,  and  Tliet- 
ford  do  not  offer  a  parallel  to  Clugny  as 
described  by  the  monk  Johannes,  so  close  as 
Lewes.  The  archaiologist  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  institute  a  near  comparison  between  the 
buildings.  The  rules  laid  down  for  size  in  the 
different  buildings  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of 
equal  interest  and  value  to  the  architects,  as 
they  give  some  clue  to  the  principle  upon  which 
their  predecessors  worked ;  they  created,  we 
copy. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 


THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

OUR  readers  will  remember  the  charge  brought 
against  engineers  for  receiving  commis- 
sions on  work  done  by  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Great 
George-street  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  brought 
the  Indian  Government  to  task  in  the  matter. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Col.  Scratchley,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, which  shows  that  the  charge  was  made 
under  a  misippreheuaion.    The  letter  says  : — 

"  It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  that  serious  mis- 
understanding of  this  Notification  should  have 
arisen  among  Civil  Engineers,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  His  Excellency  in 
Council,  when  informed  that  misconceptions  had 
occurred,  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  circular  order 
to  explain  the  object  and  origin  of  the  Notifica- 
tion, and  to  assure  the  Civil  Engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  in  India  that  nothing 
had  been  further  from  the  intention  of  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  than  to  impute  un- 
worthy practices  to  the  profession.  A  copy  of 
this  circular  is  annexed. 

3.  "  His  Excellency  in  Council  most  fully  a<  - 
cepts  the  declaration  made  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  the  principles 
which  are  recognised  by  the  profession  in  relation 
to  the  payments  they  receive  for  their  services, 
and  he  desires  to  add  that  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  this  subject,  and  that  the  Notification  specifi- 
cally and  exclusively  referred  to  the  receipt  of 
Commission  which  was  a  legitimate  source  of 
emolument,  as  being  a  recognised  practice.  This 
is  in  precise  conformity  with  the  declaration  of 
the  Council  in  vour  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
dated  27th  Ocloberlast,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  His  Excellency  in  Council  that  any  other 
impression  .should  have  been  conveyed  by  th<i 
manner  in  which  the  Notification  was  expressed," 


The  Site  tor  the  New  Law  Cotjets.— It 
seems  likely  that  the  question  of  the  eite  lor  the 
New  Law  Courts  wiU  be  speedily  settled,  inasn.nch 
as  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  have 
issued  a  notice,  under  the  Courts  of  Justice 
Concentration  Act,  that  several  houses  in  Fleet- 
street  east  of  Temple- bar  are  to  be  immediately 
removed.  With  that  view  it  is  announced  tha* 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  2nd  of  February,  Messrs. 
Eversfield  and  Horne  wiU  sell  the  materials  by 
auction,  and  the  purchasers  will  have  to  clear  the 
space  forthwith.  This  will  be  the  17th  sale  under 
the  Act,  the  last  having  taken  place  several 
months  ago. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


January  28,  1870. 


INSTITUTION  OP  SURVEYORS. — THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION AND  AGRICULTURAL  USE  OF  TOWN 
SEWAGE. 

THE  adjourned  discussion  on  this  subject  was 
resumed  on  Mondny  evening  last,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  iQscitutiou,  Mr.  John  Glutton,  in 
the  cli;iir. 

Sir.  GEANTIIAir, after  detnilingihe  natnreof  the 
proeeedingsof  thcCommi(teeof  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  Sewage  Utilisation,  proceeded  to  show  tliat 
not  ouly  was  it  contrary  to  all  sanitary  laws  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  of  towns  into  our  rivers,  but 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  with  the 
sewage  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fanitary 
science  was  to  put  it  upnn  the  hxnd.  Mr.  Grant- 
ham, in  support  of  bis  view.?,  referred  to  the 
reports  of  the  Sewage  Commission  of  1857  ;  the 
Rivers  Commission,  1865  ;  ai  d  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Conamission  of  November,  1868.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  land  required  for  sewage  irriga- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  nuinber  of  inhabitants, 
Mr.  Grunlbam  said  that  was  one  of  the  points 
which  w.  uld  receive  the  full  attention  of  the 
British  Association  Committee.  He  quoted  a  few 
returns  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Committee 
on  ttiis  he;:d,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
land  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  atAldershot 
Camp  is  at  the  rate  of  laciet<>  5G  persons  ;  at 
Bed  ord,  1  acre  to  300  perai'us  ;  Bury  S.  Edmunds, 
1  acre  to  933  pers  ns  ;  Carlisle,  1  acre  to  282 
per-sons  ;  Chelmslord,  1  acre  to  183  ;  Cheltenham, 
1  to  133;  C' orli-y,  1  to  438  ;  Croydon,  1  to  131  ; 
Edinburgh,  1  to  565  ;  Epsom,  1  to  45  ;  Norwich, 
1  to  58  ;  Rugby,  1  to  138  ;  Swaffham,  1  to  400  ; 
Uckfield,  1  to  300.  These  figures  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  with  some  qualification,  as  in 
several  instances  the  works  t  )  which  they  refer 
are  incomplete.  If  lie  (Mr.  Grantham)  might 
give  an  ojiinion  ss  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  a 
town  would  require,  he  should  say  somewhere 
about  1  acre  to  ever)'  25  inhabitants  would  be  the 
quanti  y  required  to  thoroughly  utilise  and  absorb 
the  sewage,  keeping  in  view  and  providing  for 
the  future  probable  increase  of  population.  Mr. 
Grantham  next  very  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
neoes.sity  of  obtaining  the  land  required  tor  irri- 
gation purposes  pl■rnlanentl3^  Leasing  seems  to 
be  most  in  vogue,  but  in  many,  capes  the  land  is 
leased  subject  to  the  lessees  liereafter  purchasing 
it  ;  while  in  many  cases  the  land  required  is  pur- 
chased outright  at  the  first.  Unless  great 
stringency  and  care  were  exercised  in  this  respect, 
local  authorities  or  boards  of  health  would  at 
some  time  or  other  either  have  to  vacate  the 
land  'hey  had  h'ased — and  probabl}'  be  unable  to 
find  other  land  suited  to  their  purpose — or  they 
v.ould  have  to  pny  heavier  rentals,  ovving  to  tlie 
imprnved  character  of  the  property.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  sewage  which  could  be  applied  per 
acre,  nothing  definite  could  be  said,  for  the 
quantity  varied  greatly  with  various  kinds  of  lund 
and  different  crops.  The  judicious  rotation  of 
".rop-i  on  any  given  quantity  ol  land  would  consume 
more  sewage  than  the  constant  repetition  of  any 
one 'crop.  As  to  getting  rid  of  the  supply  of 
sewage  in  winter  by  unans  of  the  land,  lie 
thought  the  plan  adopted  at  Britton's  Farm,  at 
Romford,  would  obviate  that — that  is,  by  very 
deep  drainage  (5ff.  or  6ft.),  tlis  effluent  water 
would  be  carried  off  into  the  tanks  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  into  the  river  if  it  is  quite 
clear,  so  as  to  cause  no  nuisance.  As  to  the 
various  chemical  strengths  of  sewage  suited  to 
different  descriptions  of  soil,  that  would  be  a 
matter  entirely  of  experiment,  and  would  be 
taki-n  up  by  the  Committee  referred  to.  The 
relative  suit  ibility  and  economy  of  the  "  separate" 
and  "  combined  "  systems,  cnnsideued  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  would 
also  be  matter  of  inquiry  by  the  Committee.  Per- 
sonally be  was  in  favour  of  the  separate  system. 

The  Hon.  II.  W.  Petre  entered  at  great 
length  into  the  experiments  wh'eh  had  been  car- 
ried on  at  Loilge  Earm  during  the  last  few  years 
under  his  personal  superinttndence.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  cesspool  system  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  and  pointing  out  that  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  main  drainage  system  of 
L>  iidoii,  no  farm  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
(especially  in  Essex)  was  without  manure  carts, 
which  were  sent  up  by  road  or  rail,  and  filled  with 
the  contents  of  the  London  cesspools,  and  returned 
to  the  conn  ry  again,  he  said  the  idea  of  a  complete 
systein  of  Alctropolitan  drainage  was  taken  up  with 
little  consideration  of  either  cost  or  consequence. 


The  money  was  forthcoming,  almost  without  ques- 
tion, but  the  instant  the  next  inevitable  step  was 
proposed  to  be  taken,  and  the  town  was  told  "You 
have  done  well  so  far,  but  you  have  not  done  all 
that  is  needful ;  you  must  render  harmless  the 
mixture  you  have  collected,  and  n;e  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  " — then  arose  the  question 
"  Will  it  pay  ?  "  This  question  was  needless  ; 
pay  or  not  pay,  it  must  be  done.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  sewage  had  a  certain  value 
as  a  feriilising  agent,  but  that  value  should  not  be 
estimated  by  a  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  town.  When  the  sewage  reached  the 
land,  estimate  its  value  by  comparing  the  cost  of 
distributing  it  with  the  cost  of  applying  other 
manure  to  the  land.  All  a  town  hatl  to  do  to 
settle  the  knotty  point  of  getting  rid  of  its  sewage 
without  caitsing  a  nuisance  was  to  bow  to  the 
necessity  of  utilising  it,  then  take  the  necessary 
land,  and  tempt  an  enterprising  farmer  by  a  low 
rental  and  a  lease  of  the  sewage  on  easy  terms. 
The  speaker  then  went  on  to  deprecate  in  some 
measure  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hope  on 
his  own  land,  saying  that  a  field  of  nine  or  ten 
acres,  closely  hedged  in  by  trees,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  fairly  test  the  capabilities  of  sewage  irri- 
gation. He  thought  Mr.  Hope  expected  too  much 
from  sewage.  In  deciding  what  crops  should  be 
grown,  it  should  first  be  determined  whether  the 
application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land  was  for 
sanitar}',  sanitary  and  commercial,  or  commercial 
I  urpo^es  only.  If  it  was  applied  for  purely  sanitary 
reasons,  Italian  rye-grass  was  the  proper  crop, 
because  with  it  a  larger  volume  of  sewage  could 
be  used  on  a  given  area  of  land  than  with  any 
othi-rcrop.  If  combined  sanitary  and  commercial 
ends  were  sought,  green  crops  should  be  alternated 
with  the  grass.  If  a  commercial  end  ouly  was  in 
view,  a  minimum  quantity  of  rye-grass  should  be 
grown,  subservient  to  green  and  grain  crops.  If 
merely  a  sanitary  result  was  sought  with  a  given 
volume  of  sewage,  100  acres  of  land  would  be 
required.  If  sanitary  and  commercial  residls 
combined  were  sought  with  the  same  volume  of 
liquid,  150  acres  would  be  necessaiy  ;  and  if  a 
purely  commercial  aim  was  kept  in  view  in  deal- 
ing with  the  same  quantity  of  sewage,  200  acres 
would  have  to  be  put  under  cultivation.  We  had 
not  yet,  however,  sufficient  experience  to  say 
precisely  that  in  all  seasons  and  on  all  lands,  a 
given  quantity  of  sewage  would  produce  a  fixed 
amount  of  grass,  roots,  or  corn.  Mr.  Petre  sug- 
gested the  consideration  whether  too  much  im- 
port, nee  had  not  been  attached  to  growing  rye 
grass,  arising  very  much  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
until  lately  the  only  known  crop  that  could  be 
successfully  cultivated  with  sewage.  The  speaker 
proceeded  to  show  that  cropping  with  rye-grass, 
beyond  a  certain  proportion,  was  not  an  economi- 
cal mode  of  using  sewage.  At  Lodge  Farm  it  h.ad 
been  ascertained  that  sewage  was  applicable  to 
all  varieties  of  crops.  Much  had  been  said  during 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  as  to  draining,  but 
Mr.  Petre  thought  that  as  good  drainage  was  so 
essential  in  all  good  cultivation  (whether  sewage 
was  used  or  not)  too  much  stress  should  not  be 
laid  upon  the  point.  Mr.  Petre  concluded  by 
reading  some  extracts  from  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  him  on  the  subject,  detailing  several  ex- 
periments made  by  him  at  Lodge  Farm  with 
crops. 

Colonel  EwART  said  that  the  kinilred  branch 
of  the  profession  (the  Civil  Engineers)  liad  great 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Institution  for  taking 
up  this  important  question  and  going  into  it  so 
fully.  The  question  was  one  of  principles  and 
details.  It  was  important  to  romeniber  that  the 
excreta  used  to  go  upon  the  land,  niid  that  the 
sewerage  system  was  of  comparatively  modern 
growth.  Although  the  rivers  had,  np  to  this 
time,  more  or  less  withstood  the  pollution  caused 
by  that  system,  yet,  as  the  last  feather  broke 
the  camel's  back,  so  would  the  continuance 
of  the  system  sooner  or  later  thoroughly  pollute 
our  rivers.  Sew.age  matter,  for  the  fixture, 
is  not  to  be  discharged  into  our  rivers.  In  dealing 
with  the  drainage  of  towns,  the  local  authorities 
look  upon  the  question  very  much  as  a  matter  of 
£  s.  d.,  and  that  element  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  discussing  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  "separate"  and  "combined"  systems. 
Taking  low-level  towns,  it  is  very  evident  that  in 
most  cases  pumping  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
cost  of  pumping  would,  of  course,  mainly  depend 
on  the  vcdumii  of  wati  r  required  to  he  raised, 
which  would  be  much  smaller  and  more  constant 
under  the  "separate"  system  than  under  the 
other  .system.  Of  course,  too,  the  constant,  or 
nearly  constant,  supply  of  liquid  manure  afforded 


under  the  separate  system  was  an  element  in 
favour  of  that  system  which  would  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  farmers.  In  dealing  with  the 
details  of  the  question,  the  ability  of  the  engineer 
and  surveyor  would  be  shown,  because  diffeient 
places  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  vary- 
ing circumstances,  the  great  thing  being  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  on  right  principles. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that  he  had  advocated  the 
present  system  of  metropolitan  drainage,  by  which 
the  sewage  was  got  rid  of  by  casting  it  into  the 
river  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  doul)ted  the  propriety 
of  making  t'lC  practice  general,  and  had  advocated 
it  for  London  only  because  the  immediate  problem 
was  how  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance  for  the  conve- 
nience of  those  wlio  had  produced  it.  Although 
in  theory  be  believed  in  the  "  separate  "  system, 
he  thought  that  it  was  impracticable  in  large 
towns.  People  would  object  to  have  two  sets  of 
di'ains  in  their  houses.  He  deprecated  the  advo- 
cacy of  one  system  as  applicable  to  every  town. 
It  was  the  dogmatism  of  a  few  local  boards  which 
brought  the  whole  (ptestion  into  contempt  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Humbert  said  that  the  "  enterprising 
farmer "  referred  to  by  Mr.  Petre  would  be  an 
acciuisition  to  the  Watford  local  board,  hut  he 
bad  not  yet  come  forward.  The  board  had 
obtained  land  and  steam  power  with  a  view  of 
utilising  their  sewage,  but,  as  no  one  had  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  board,  the  sewage  was  still  being 
turned  into  the  river,  and  injunctions  were  loom- 
ing in  the  future. 

Mr.  Watney  referred  to  the  sewage  farm  at 
Beddington,  where,  growing  only  Italian  rje 
gras.s,  a  net  profit  of  £8  per  acre  was  realised. 

Mr.  Tuckett,  Mr.  Ryde,  and  Mr,  Graham  hav- 
ing made  a  few  remarks, 

Mr.  Menzies,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Haywood's 
remarks  on  the  "  separate  "  system,  said  that  it 
was  not  contemplated  to  have  two  sets  of  drains 
within  a  house,  but  to  have  one  set  inside  and  the 
other  outside  the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Hope  replied  on  the  whole  discussion,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  deprecated  the 
generality  of  the  chemical  processes  sought  to  be 
employed  for  the  deodorisation  of  sewage.  The 
"ABC"  process  appeared  to  be  the  most  fea- 
sible of  all  such  schemes.  It  was  just  possible 
that  such  a  process  would  be  the  best,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  for  a  town  suirounded  by 
valuable  building  land,  or  situated  in  a  hollow. 
Mr.  Hope  went  on  to  say  that  when  stiff  clay  is 
irrigated  with  sewage,  the  drains  ought  to  be 
very  much  deeper  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  system  at  Beddington  was  as  bad  as 
it  could  be,  agriculturally.  The  main  part  of  the 
farm  is  always  under  i7e  grass,  and  grass  in  a 
bad  state,  and  the  resitlt  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
return.  Dr.  Carpenter  talked  of  30  or  36  tons 
per  acre  as  being  a  good  crop,  and  accused  him 
(Mr.  Hope)  of  working  under  high  pressure  ; 
but  high  farming  is  carried  out  under  high  pres- 
sure, and  the  more  you  could  get  out  of  an  acre 
the  better  the  farming,  and  vice  versa.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  applicability  of  sewage  to  different  crops. 
Many  persons  thought  that  there  was  some  great 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  sewage  ;  that  it 
must  be  applied  under  certain  peculiar  conditions. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  jjossible  maximum 
result  for  a  given  acre  of  land  with  a  given  quan- 
ti tj' of  sewage  would  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  mechanical  ntiture  of  the  soil.  Sewage 
was  one  of  the  most  miscellaneous  of  manures  in 
its  origin,  and  one  of  the  most  applicable  to  all 
plants.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  with  sewage, 
as  with  all  other  manures,  to  have  a  rotation  of 
crops,  because  some  plants  absorb  more  of  one 
particular  element  of  the  manure  than  others. 
But  sewage  was  applicable  to  every  crop.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  degree,  quantity,  and  prudent 
management.  After  briefly  referring  to  the 
experiments  about  to  bo  undertaken  by  him  at 
Romford,  Mr.  Hope  concluded  by  referring  to  the 
construction  of  sewers.  He  thought  that  the 
idea  that  formerly  obtained,  of  making  the  sewer 
also  a  drain  for  the  subsoil,  was  a  mistaken 
one.  The  sewer  ought  to  be  impervious,  and 
ought  to  be  made  of  iron  pipes  ;  probably  in 
many  cases  concrete  pipes  with  a  lining  of  iron 
would  be  found  serviceable,  as  they  had  been  in 
France. 

The  Chaiiman  broughtthe  discussion  to  a  close 
by  a  summary  of  the  discussion,  in  which  he 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Messrs. 
Hope  niui  Menzies  for  bringing  the  matter  for- 
ward. 


January  28,  1870. 
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HAWICK  AUOII^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  bold  last 
week.  The  Soeietaiy,  in  nolii'iujj,' tlic  trans- 
actions ol' the  past  year,  said  the  (•(intribntimis  lothc 
Museum  had  not  heen  so  iuiporlant  dnrins  1S<1'.), 
but  they  bad,  novcrthelcss,  been  considerable. 
There  had  been  nine  uicctiiit;s  of  the  Society,  at 
■wliioh  the  following  inipci's  liad  been  read  : — "  On 
the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Tole- 
ration," by  Mr.  James  Hogg  (two  papers)  ;  "  On 
Old  Edinljurgh  and  its  Characters  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Cameron,  Edinburgh; 
"  The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Scottish 
Dialects,  with  special  reference  to  the  Dialect  of 
Teviotdale,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Loudon; 
"Extracts  from  '  Camden's  IJemaines  concerning 
Britaine,'  from  Hawick  Burgh  Records  relative  to 
Trades'  Incorporations,  from  the  Minute-Book  of 
the  AVeavers'  Incorporation  of  Galashiels,  and  from 
that  of  the  Tailors'  Corporation  of  Jedburgh,"  by 
Mr.  David  Watson  ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  Ancient  Human  Remains  at  Teindside, 
and  Account  of  the  Examination'  of  a  Sepulchral 
Cairn  at  Shaws,  Selkirkshire,  and  of  some  of  the 
Modes  of  Burial  Practised  by  Primitive  Races," 
by  James  Brydone,M.D.,  M.S.  A.  Scot.  ;  "  Notes  of 
a'Visit  to  Etins  Hall,"  by  Mr.  Alex.  Michie,  Gala- 
shiels. Bailie  Clark  was  elected  firesident  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  Councillor  Douglas  and  Mr.  Geoi'ge 
Balmer  vice-presidents  ;  Mr.  Frank  Hogg,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  David  Watson,  curator.  A  nume- 
rous committee  of  management  was  also  appointed. 
It  was  announced  that  Professor  Elliot,  of  Liver- 
pool, would  at  tlie  next  meeting  read  a  paper  on 
the  geology  of  the  district. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Bradfoed.— On  Thursday  week  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  School  of  Art,  Bradford,  came  off. 
Mr,  A.  Briggs,  honorary  secretarj^,   read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  twelve  months 
ago  the  committee  reported  that  the  school  had 
passed  through  three  years'  probation  so  honour- 
ably that  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  carry  for- 
ward the  wo)  k  that  had  been  so  well  begun.  The 
students  at  the  school  had  this  year  achieved  higher 
honours  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the 
committee  hoped  that  their  successors  would  stimu- 
late  their    fellow-townsmen  to  do  something 
towards  the  support  of  an  institution  which  re- 
flected much  credit  on  the  borough.    The  second 
grade  examination  took  place  at  the  High  School, 
I    Hallfield-road,  on  the  9th  and  10th  March,  18(J9. 
I    Drawings  were  sent  up  to  South  Kensington  for 
I    inspection,  of  which  a  number  were  approved. 
!    Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Bradford 
;    had  won  the  only  gold  medal  given  by  the  Depart- 
I   ment  for  architectural  drawing,  and,  further,  that 
j   Bradford  stands  eighth  in  ti.e  list  of  schools  (the 
i    head  masters  of  which  have  been  rewarded  with 
I    prizes)  in  which  the  general  amount  of  ivork,  as 
i    tested  by  examination,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  was 
most  satisfactory.    Considering  that  the  Bradford 
school  only  occupies  rooms  in  the  High  School,  and 
j  that  all  the  schools  before  Bradford,  and  many 
'   behind,  have  rooms  of  their  own,  this  fact  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  high  honour.    The  com- 
mittee considered  that  in  a  town  like  Bradford, 
!    with  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants,  it  was  not 
right  that  a  school  which  could  carry  off  Queen's 
I    prizes  and  silver  and  gold  medals  should  be  merely 
(i  located  in  cliambers,  and  they  trust  that  Bradford 
i   will  do  something  to  provide  the  school  with  a 
suitable  home.    During  the  past  year,  to  the  ordi- 
nary .routine  of  study  a  "  life  "  class  has  been  added. 
;   This  class  was  mc  st  successful,  and  had  drawn 
i   many  pupils.    The  number  of  pupils  during  the 
year  had  been  125,  being  an  increase  of  eleven  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Daelixgton. — The  annual  exhibition  and  con- 
versazione in  connection  with  this  institution  was 
heldin  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Darlington  this  week. 
From  the  report,  read  by  the  secretary,  it  appeared 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  school  in  1857, 
there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  tlic  number  of 
I  members,  and  the  success  of  the  past  year  had 
proved  an  exception  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
pie.  During  the  year  18G8  there  was  an  average 
increase  in  the  attendimce  of  14  per  cent.,  and 
ia  the  past  year  this  had  been  further  augmented 
by  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.,  and  to  this  was  to  be 
added  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  to  the  central 
school,  consequent  on  the  abandonment  of  the 
North  Road  branch  school,  which  had  been  deemed 
.desirable  by  reason  of  a  large  number  of  pupils 


preferring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
iaciliticsotl'erod  by  the  central  institution.  Of  the 
!)(!  students  who  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination in  March,  57  were  successful,  and 
eight  were  a\vard(^d  prizes  for  special  prollcicncy. 
Tlic  drawings  sen  I  to  London  for  nnl  innul  en  in  pe- 
tition nuuiijcrrd  .'iOO,  being  the  «i)rks  of  07 
students,  and  of  these  17  were  selected  for 
award  in  the  elementary  class,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced section  the  work-j  of  Messrs.  John  Dinsdale 
and  Thomas  Spence  received  prizes,  the  former 
being  also  awarded  a  free  scholarship. 

COMPETITIONS. 

New  Police  0ei?ices,  Ipswich. — At  the 
Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Ipswich  last  week, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  architect,  Lowestoft, 
for  the  new  police-station  iu  that  town  should  be 
accepted  by  the  county,  and  the  same  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  forthwith.  The  arrange- 
ment on  the  ground  floor  gives  accommodation 
for  the  petty  sessions,  with  magistrates'  retiring- 
rooms,  attorney  and  witnesses-rooms,  lavatory,  &c. 
At  the  rear  of  the  above,  provision  is  made  for 
six  'cells,  contiguous  to  which  is  the  constables' 
sitting-room,  coat-room,  bedding  store,  and  the 
usual  offices.  The  superintendent's  department 
contains,  parlour,  living-room,  kitchen,  and  five! 
bed-rooms,  with  infu-mary  for  sick  prisoners  if 
required.  The  constables  are  provided  with  five 
bed-rooms,  reached  by  a  separate  staircase  to  that 
itsed  by  the  superintendent.  It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  works  immediately  the  plans  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Coen  Exchange. — The  insignificant  ac- 
commodation of  Mark  Lane  Corn  Exchange  has 
been  long  felt  by  the  merchants  and  traders  fre- 
quenting it.  It  is,  however,  at  last  proposed  to 
pull  down  the  old  building  and  raise  a  more  com- 
modious and  suitable  market  in  its  place.  A 
special  committee  has  been  appointed,  who  have 
requested  designs  from  a  few  leading  architects. 
The  architect  whose  plans  are  chosen  is  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  carrying  out  of  the  works. 
The  second  best  competitor  is  to  receive  for  his 
plans  £200,  and  the  third  £150.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  new  exchange  is  not  to  exceed  in 
cost  £20,000,  exclusive  of  architect's  commission, 
and  all  similar  expenses.  A  special  condition  is 
also  made  that  the  architect  is  bound  to  find 
within  a  month  a  builder,  with  sureties,  who  is 
willing  to  carry  out  the  work  and  complete  the 
same  within  twelve  months  from  date  of  contract. 
Reference  to  our  Correspondence  column  will 
show  that  there  seems  to  exist  some  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conditions. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Fleckney. — On  Wednesday  week  the  restored 
parish  church  of  Fleckney  was  re-opened.  The 
old  church  was  a  long  straight  building,  open  ft-om 
east  to  west,  with  no  chancel  arch,  nor,  indeed,  any  - 
thing  to  break  the  monotony  of  its  long  level  roof. 
The  south  wall  has  now  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  aisle  built.  The  old  Norman  door  has,  how- 
ever, been  preserved,  and  a  new  porch  erected.  On 
the  north  side  windows  have  been  inserted,  and  a 
vestry  built.  A  chancel  arch  has  been  erected, 
carried  on  corbels.  The  whole  of  the  floors  and 
roofs  arc  new,  and  the  interior  has  been  seated  with 
new  open  pews.  The  bell  turret  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  form,  the  Avholo  of  the  walls  re- 
pointed,  and  the  wijnlows  rc-giazod.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Conquest  and  Son  ;  the 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  of  Sleaford. 

Leigh. — On  the  20th  inst.  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  was  opened  at  Leigh,  South 
Lancashire.  The  style  is  NorHian-Gothic.  The 
original  design  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  the 
architect,  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  all  its 
details,  much  of  the  purely  ornamental  work 
having  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity. 
The  building  is  constructed  mainly  of  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Edge  Fold  stone,  and  of  coloured 
bricks  for  the  doors  and  windows.  The  front 
facing  Bradshawgate   is   composed  of  pressed 


brick,  tuck -pointed.  The  form  of  the  interior  of 
the  chapel  is  amphitbeatrical,  with  a  Keini-chiinicl 
at  the  south  end,  containing  a  pannellcd  Gothic 
rostrum,  and  also  supplying  accommodation  for 
the  choir.  The  roof  is  on  a  king-post  principal, 
with  segmental  collars,  well  secured  with  wrought 
ii-on  straps,  bolts,  and  plates.  The  chapel  is 
capable  of  seating  between  400  and  500  persons, 
and  underneath  is  space  for  a  school-room,  vest)'y, 
and  three  class-rooms.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  is  between  .ClfiOO  and  £1700.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bethell,  of  Earlestown,  was  the  builder. 

FuNDENHALL. — Thc  parish *h urch of  Funden- 
hall,  Norfolk,  was  reopened  on  the  18th  inst.,  after 
having  been  closed  for  some  months  past  for  thc 
purpose  of  entire  restoration.  The  restoration  o  f 
the  nave  and  tower  was  undertaken  by  the  parish- 
ioners, the  architect  being  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson. 
The  windows  of  this  portion  of  the  building  arc 
ail  new,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  thc  style  of 
the  originals.  The  roof  is  of  an  exellent  pitch, 
and  of  very  substantial  m.aterial.  Inrepairing  the 
north  doorway  a  very  ancient "  stoup  "  \vas  found, 
which  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  its  original 
position.    The  porch  is  quite  new. 

The  Baptistey  at  S.  Stephen's. — The  resto- 
ration of  S.  Stephen's  Crypt,  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, is  completed  by  the  decoration  ef  the 
Bapjtistry.  The  style  of  architecture  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  chapel  is,  perhaps, 
almost  the  only  portion  which  remains  of  the  old 
Palace  of  Westminster.  The  walls  have  been 
painted  with  arabesques  and  figures,  and  a 
standard  for  artificial  light,  the  light  of  the  sun 
being  almost  denied  to  this  subterranean  chamber, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  metal  work,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hardman,  after  the  style  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Eleanor. 

BEEiiONDSEY. — A  ncw  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Ann,  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Bermondsey. 
It  is  a  very  modest-looking  little  church,  built 
with  brick.    A  small  tower,  with  a  stone  spire 
occupies  the  sotitli-west  angle  of  the  building, - 
The  internal  measurements  are  90ft.  by  40ft. 
There  is  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with 
organ  chamber  and  vestry.    The  nave  walls  are 
built  upon  five  arches,  springing  from  dwarf 
columns  of  iron,  with  ornamental  capitals,  and 
set  ttpon  stone  bases.     The  arches  are  turned 
with  red  bricks.    Accommodation  will  be  made 
for  about  700   persons.     Messrs.  Brown,  and 
Robinson  are  the  builders.    The  estimated  cost 
is  £2800. 

IlEENE  Church,  Kent. — On  Tuesday,  the 
18th,  thi;  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Martin,  at  Herne,  was  re-opened,  after  a  complete 
re-arrangement  of  the  seats,  fittings,  &c.  Previous 
to  thc  alterations,  the  chancel  steps  were  very 
steep  and  awkward,  and  the  floor  had  been 
brought  to  within  7 1  and  8J  inches  of  the  seats  of 
the  sedilia,  although  these  had  been  raised  about 
4  kinches ;  and  though  there  were  six  of  the  old 
st.alls  remaining,  these  had  been  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  them  useless  for  their  proper 
purpose  of  seats  for  those  conducting  the  services. 
The  floor  levels  have  now  been  re-modelled, 
reiidering  the  steps  of  an  easier  grade,_ and  bring- 
ing them  into  harmony  with  the  sedilia,  which 
have  also  been  restored  to  their  original  height, 
the  pavement  being  laid  with  Minton's  red,  black, 
and  buff  tiles  to  pattern,  in  place  of  the  old  coarse 
red  and  black  tiles  in  alternate  squares.  The  old 
altar  table  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  oak, 
with  panels  and  tracery,  and  covered  with  an 
altar  cloth  with  embroidered  super-fi-ontal. 
Eight  new  stalls,  of  oak,  have  been  carved 
similar  to  the  ancient  ones,  and,  with  them,  placed 
according  to  the  original  arrangement— viz.  :  with 
three  returning  on  each  side  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel— and  the  old  bench  ends,  with  carved 
poppy-heads,  have  been  repaired  with  new  seats 
and  backs.  A  new  oak  screen,  with  panels  filled 
with  tracery,  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  chancel.  A  remarkably  fine  organ  (by  Lewis) 
has  also  been  provided.  The  alterations  were 
carried  out  under  thc  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Dawson,  architect,  of  London  ;  and  the  wood 
carving  fras  done  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Heme  Bay. 

buildings. 
New  College  Buildings  at  Glasgow. — 
The  works  at  the  new  college  buildings  on  Gilmore- 
hill  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  in  some  parts 
are  nearly  completed.  The  main  building  consists 
of  south,  east,  and  north  fronts,  enclosing  a 
quadrangle,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 
large  hall,  which  stretches  fi-om  the  centre  tower 
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on  the  south  to  the  north  range  of  huilding.  Tlic 
western  end  of  tlie  quadrangle  is  closed  by  a  row 
of  arched  corridors  which  runs  between  the  north- 
east and  north  west  towers.  Tlie  soutli  front  of 
the  main  building  is  entirely  finished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  tower  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  which  is  only  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  roof.  A  few  of  the  ornamental 
details  in  the  western  part  of  this  front  are  not  yet 
finished.  The  east  front  is  also  finished  externally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  anatomical  department, 
at  the  north-east  .angle,  the  plans  for  which  have 
been  considei'ably  altered  from  the  original  design. 
It  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
part  of  it  is  ready  for  roofing.  The  exterior  of 
the  north  front  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  museum,  the  walls  of  which  are  up  and  the 
parapets  finished.  The  west  front  is  not  being 
gone  on  with  at  present,  as  the  workshops  occupy 
the  position  intended  for  it.  As  this  part  of  the 
building  consists  merely  of  a  corridor  running 
between  the  two  terminal  towers  on  the  north-east 
and  north-west,  no  time  mW  be  lost  in  completing 
it  when  begun.  The  foundations  of  the  great 
hall  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
have  been  laid,  but  nothing  further  is  yet  done  to 
this  part  of  the  building.  Beyond  the  west  front 
is  a  range  of  seven  houses  for  the  Professors,  all 
of  which  are  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inside  work.  To  the  north  of  the  north-west  angle 
is  another  range  of  four  Professors'  houses,  which 
are  also  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness.  At  the 
south-west  angle  is  situated  another  detached 
building  of  two  stories  in  height,  containing  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  Principal  and  one  of  the 
Professors.    This  also  is  nearly  finished. 

Preston. — On  Wednesday  week  the  Markets 
Committeee  of  the  Corporation  of  Preston  held  a 
meeting  to  receive  and  consider  the  tenders  which 
had  been  submitted  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
covered  market.  According  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations prepared  by  Mr.  Garlick,  and  approved  by 
the  Corporation  (for  list  of  tenders  see  "Trade 
News,"  in  this  week's  Building  News),  the  Com- 
mittee resolved"  That  the  Council  be  recommended 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  covered  market 
in  the  Orchard,  in  this  borough,  and  that  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clayton  for  the  execution  of 
the  work  for  the  sum  of  £G070  be  accepted  upon 
his  giving  security  for  the  performance  of  his 
contract."  Mr.  Garlick  laid  before  the  Committee 
plans  of  two  sets  of  water-closets  and  urinals, 
proposed  to  be  consti'ucted  near  the  market,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  being  £310.  It  was 
resolved  "  That  the  Council  be  reconiniended  to 
order  the  same  to  be  erected." 

SouTHWAHK. — We  understand  that  a  large 
Temperance  Hall  is  to  l)e  erected  in  the  Blackf  riars- 
road.  A  portion  of  the  ground  o7i  which  the  old 
Magdalen  Hospital  now  stands  has  been  secured 
as  a  site,  and  the  building  will  have  a  frontage  of 
five  shops  to  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  wi" 
adjoin  the  new  Peabody  dwellings.  Besides  the 
large  hall,  there  will  be  several  smaller  halls  or 
committee-rooms  for  the  use  of  benefit  societies, 
&c.  This  hall  will  be  the  fix-st  of  a  series  proposed 
to  he  erected  by  the  London  and  Provincial 
Temperance  Halls  Company  (Limited). 

Preston. — New  gasworks  have  just  been 
completed  at  Preston.  They  are  intended  to 
provide  for  the  demands  of  the  probable  increase  of 
population  in  the  town  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
The  works  were  constructed  from  the  plans  of  Mr, 
Green,  the  company's  engineer. 

Bury. — On  Wednesday  week  the  Bury  (Lan- 
cashire) Guardians  gave  their  consent  for  the 
erection  of  new  imbecile  wanls  at  the  workhouse. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  the 
next  day,  tlie  following  tenders  were  ac- 
cepted : — Messrs.  Hill  and  Brothers,  Bury, 
excavating,  stonework,  draining,  and  brickwork  ; 
Chadwick  and  Jacques,  Hey  wood,  j(jiners'  and 
carpenters' work  ;'Thomas  CornalI,Bury,plumbii 
and  glazing  ;  Jacob  Lomax,  Bury,  plastering  and 
painting ;  John  Kershaw,  Hey  wood,  iron  and  smith' 
work  ;  James  Schofield,  Heywood,  sUiting. 

St.  Luke's  Woekiiouse. — Tlie  guardians  of 
the  Holborn  Union  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  their  proposal  for  adapt 
ing  the  St.  Luke's  Workhouse  to  the  purposes  of 
a  hospital  and  infirmary  for  the  sick  poor  of  the 
Union,  and  to  the  alteration  of  the  workhouse  in 
Gray's- nn-lane  for  the  reception  of  able-bodied 
paupers.  It  isintendedtoat  once  erect  a  large  block 
of  buildings  to  contain  450  aged  andinfirm  women 
at  St.  Luke's  Workhouse,  according  to  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  architect  to  the  Union,  Mr 
Saxon  Snell,  and  which  plans  have  received  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 


The  building  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  St. 
Marylebone  Workhouse,  lately  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architect,  and  whicli  build- 
ings the  Poor  Law  Board  Medical  Inspector,  Dr. 
Bridges,  has  reported  on  in  commendatory  terras 
as  being  in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
proposed  buildings  at  St.  Luke's  are  estimated 
by  the  architect  to  cost  £14,000,  inclusive  of 
architect's  commission,  fittings,  fixtures,  and  all 
other  charges  of  every  description.  This  estimate 
is  at  the  rate  of  £27  per  bed  for  the  hospital  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  an  additional  £2000  if 
a  basement  story  be  added  as  designed. 

Guy's  HosrixAL.— The  new  wing  of  Guy's 
Hospital  has  made  considerable  progress  towards 
completion  since  its  commencement,  but  is  not 
likely,  from  present  appearances,  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  (as  was  anticipated)  in  J uly  next. 
The  wing  in  course  of  erection  will  form  when 
completed  part  of  the  modern  block  of  building 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Hospital  grounds.  The 
walls  are  built  with  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
A  large  kitchen  is  formed  in  the  base.  A  subway 
will  connect  the  old  and  new  buildings,  so  that 
the  nurses  will  not  of  necessity  have  to  travel 
the  distance  between  tbe  buildings  in  the  open 
air.    Messrs.  C  and  T.  Lucas  are  the  builders. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

llKcmvEi).— It.  n.  and  Co.— F.  and  N.— J.  S  — 1".  It.  L.— 
A.  R.  and  Co.-H.  S.— J.  r.— G.E.  S.— T.  C— S.  P.— C .  S.— 
T.  E  -  K.  S.-J.  B.  and  Co.— W.  H.  T.— J.  J.— J.  B. 

J.  W.  I.— Get  some  elementary  work  on  architecture,  and 
read  it  tii  st. 

CiiAKLKs  B.  Jacjuks.— The  descriptions  came  to  hand  all 
right. 

Jamks  Ad  VMS  —With  sketch  of  Church  of  S.  Nicholas, 

J.  II.  S.— Yiiiir  enclosure  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Redgrave. 

Walter  Cm  KsTKRCON. — With  sketch  of  doorway  of  Lan- 
dervvednach,  rm  iivvall.    It  is  too  small. 

P.  B.  Ali.kv  . —Either  not  received,  or  overlooked.  ]!c 
assured  no  slight  was  intended. 

G.  G. — The  Ijcst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  read  the  articles  now 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  "Gothic  Tracery"  in  this 
paper. 

W.  II.  Littlcwooi], — Tliree  drawings  of  Bolton  Ahhey,  York- 
shire. The  two  coluiircd  drawings  are  of  no  use  for  the  photo- 
litho  process. ' 


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE  COMPETITION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir. — I  enclose  you  copy  of  a  correspondence 
on  this  matter  for  insertion  if  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient professional  importance. — Faithfully  yours, 
J.  R.  Whichcord. 

li;,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

16,  Walbrook,  Jan.  14,  1870. 

To  the  Committee  of  tlie  Corn  Exchange,  London. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  of  the  architects  invited  to  pre- 
pare a  desiCTi  lor  rebuilding  the  Corn  lOxchaujje  ia 
Mark-lane,  I  h.ave  been  furnished  by  your  secretary 
with  copies  of  four  documents,  viz,  :  — 

1.  The  particulars  and  conditions  of  the  competition. 

2.  riaiis  and  section  of  the  existiug  site. 

:!.  A  report  to  the  committee  by  Messrs.  I'Auson  and 
Haywood,  and 

4.  Iteport  by  a  special  committee  to  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Corn  Kxchange.  All  which  papers  I 
have  carefully  perused. 

Two  important  points  of  difficulty  occur  to  me  at  the 
outset,  viz.  :  — 

1.  The  prep  iration  of  foundations  and  consequent 
intoifeicMce  with  the  vaults  under  the  level  of  the 
erouiiil  thior,  and  the  compensation  that  may  have  to 
be  paid  to  tlie  tenants  thereof. 

2.  llaisiuff  the  northern  boundary  w.all,  and  conse- 
quent interference  with  riijht.s  of  the  owners  of  ad- 
joining property,  and  the  uncertain  cost  at  which  the 
requisite  additional  height  may  bo  obtained. 

Ueferring-  to  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  the 
competition,  in  the  second  pajfc  is  the  following 
clause  :  — 

'■  The  author  of  the  design  selected  will  not  be  en- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of  his  design,  nor  be 
entitled  to  any  payment,  unless  he  obtain,  if  required 
by  the  committee,  within  one  calendar  month  after 
boiny  so  reiiuired,  a  substantial  and  bona  tide  contrac- 
tor, with  sufhcient  sureties,  to  execute  the  s.ame,  as 
shown  and  described  by  tbe  architect's  competitive 
desij;u,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  12  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  contract,  aud  at  a  cost  notcx- 
ccediiiLi  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  the  architect's  esti- 
mate, "  hich  is  to  be  sent  in  with  the  plans." 
Anil  ml  the  fourth  page  of  the  same  document— 
"  Ni)  estimate  for  the  works,  exclusive  of  architect's 
comnl•-^  ion  and  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  is  to 
cxci  ed  !;  JO,000;  and  particular  attention  is  requested 
to  this  l  oiidition  and  to  the  clause  as  to  payment  of 
arcliiiert." 

••  Tlie  present  corn  market  must  be  kept  available  for 
business  during  the  iiro^fress  of  the  works,  and  all 
buildiiii;-  operations  which  would  interlere  with  the 
busini  ss  of  the  market  must  be  suspended  during  the 
market  hours,  which  are  from  10  to  3  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  of  each  week." 


"  It  is  important  that  the  present  cellars  under  the 
ground  floor  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  no 
foundations  can  be  carried  down  below  tlie  present 
ground  fioor  without  the  consent  of  the  occupying 
tenants." 

I  appreliend  no  competitor  will  think  it  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  new  works  without  dealing  more  or 
less  with  the  foundations  aud  existing  drains,  in  either 
of  which  cases  the  vaults  must  be  interfered  with  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  foundation  works  to  include  compensation  to 
the  tenants  of  the  vaults.  The  latter  item  may  be  a 
moderate  one,  or  a  very  large  sum  may  have  to  be  paid.  I 
do  not  understand  it  to  be  an  instruction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  several  competing  architects  should 
make  terms  with  Messrs.  AUnuttfor  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  vaults  as  their  several  designs  would 
demand,  neither  do  I  suppose  that  Messrs.  Allnutt 
would  be  willing  to  enter  upon  such  a  negotiation,  and 
without  doing  so,  any  estimate  would  be  the  merest 
guess. 

I  suppose  every  design  will  contemplate  raising  the 
height  of  the  wall  on  the  nortii  side,  this  will  affect 
the  right  of  light  and  air  to  tbe  premises  facing  it. 
The  adjoining  owners  liave  the  entire  control  over  any 
increase  of  height  on  this  side,  and  no  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  compensation  can  possibly  be  made  except  by 
au  agreement  between  the  committee  and  the  adjoin- 
ing owners  whose  ancient  easements  will  be  affected 
This  dithculty  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  in  Messrs. 
I'Anson  and  Haywood's  report,  clause  40. 

As  regards  the  cost  at  which  the  Committee  appear 
to  consider  the  works  they  contemplate  can  be  carried 
out,  I  have  so  far  examined  the  plans  sent  me  as  to 
estimate  the  space  proposed  to  be  covered,  which 
amounts  to  the  large  area  of  about  14,700  superficial 
feet,  and  although  a  considerable  portion  of  this  is  to 
be  one  story  building  only,  yet  at  both  ends,  viz., 
Mark-lane  and  Seething-lane,  lofty  structures  will 
have  to  be  erected,  and  considering  the  character  of 
the  building  in  question,  the  necessarily  expensive 
arrangemeut  for  ventilation  and  warming  that  will 
have  to  be  adopted,  I  am  of  opinion  the  sum  of 
£20,000  is  a  very  low  estimate,  leaving  altogetlier  out  of 
the  question  all  items  of  compensation  to  tenants  or 
adjoining  owners,  or  the  additional  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  works,  as  suggested  in  the  4th  page  of  the 
Instructions,  in  which  building  operations  are  to  be 
susjiended  for  five  hours,  three  days  in  every  week, 
which  of  itself  will  considerably  increase  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  committee  should  settle 
these  questions  or  otherwise  direct  the  competition  to 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  foundation  ' 
walls  at  the  level  of  the  ground  floor  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  new  building  and^ 
also  of  a  roof  without  intermediate  columns,  and  that , 
the  drainage  can  be  provided  without  interfering  with 
the  vaults,  and  in  the  event  of  this  not  being  found  to " 
be  the  fact  when  the  works  are  commenced,  the  cost! 
incident  to  any  additional  foundation  work,  including 
tenants'  compensation,  should  be  recognised  and  ad- 
mitted as  e-xtra  work,  while  as  regards  the  question  of  , 
light  aud  air,  precise  instructions  should  be  given  as  toi 
the  additional  height  the  northern  boundary  is  to  be. 
carried.  Without  such  instructions  the  competing 
architects  cannot  possibly  deal  with  foundations,  or 
increase  the  existing  height  of  the  buildings  and  have  ' 
any  reasonable  certainty  of  the  cost  at  which  their  de- 
sign can  be  executed,  or,  indeed,  if  it  can  be  carried- 
into  execution  at  all.— I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obe- 
dientservant,  John  Whichcord. 

Secretary's  Ollice,  Corn  Exchange, 

Loudon,  20th  January,  1870. 
John  Whichcord,  Esq.  ; 

Sir,— I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  in  consequence; 
of  various  communications  received  from  certain  oft 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  invited  to  send  in  de- 
signs for  rebuilding  this  Exchange,  a  meeting  [of  ;the, 
special.coniniittee  has  been  convened,and  the  following' 
resolutions  passed  :  — 

"  The  Committee  resolve  to  release  the  architects 
from  the  responsibility  of  estimating  the  cost  of  com- 
pensation to  the  occupying  tenant  or  tenants  of  the 
vaults,  aud  as  respects  the  cost  of  any  structural  worki 
to  the  foundations,  that  the  estimate  of  such  cost  may 
also  be  omitted  from  the  architects'  estimate." 

"Thatas  regards  any  obstruction  of  lights,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  committee  do  not  consider  it  neces 
sary  to  give  any  fresh  directions." 

I  have  only  furtlier  to  add,  to  reply  to  yours  of  the 
4tli  instant,  that  you  are  in  error  in  supposing  that 
"a  lofty  structure  has  to  be  erected  at  the  Seething- 
lane  end."  The  building  there  is  intended  to  stand, 
but  you  are  invited  to  show  a  better  adaptation  of  a 
portion  of  the  ground  floor.— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Henry  Robins,  Secretary. 

16,  Walbrook,  E.C., 

January  24th,  1870. 
LONDON  CORN  EXCHANGE  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  20th  iust.,  in  which  you  tell  me  "That  as  re- 
gards any  obstruction  oMiglits,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  any 
further  direction." 

Questious  of  right  of  light  and  air  in  the  City  have  o  I 
late  become  very  formidable  and  frequent,  in  many 
cases  ab-^olutely  preveuting  any  increase  in  height,  and 
in  others  entailing  costs  bearing  a  large  proportion  to 
the  eutive  outlay  on  new  buildings. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  so  strongly  ot 
opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  to  design  a  building 
on  the  laud  in  question  with  any  certainty  that  it  can 
be  carried  into  execution,  or  to  estimate  its  cost,  unless 
all  questions  of  adjoining  owuers'  rights  are  exeUuled 
from  the  conipetitiim,  that  I  beg  to  retire  from  the 
number  ot  competing  architects. 

As  the  matter  is  one  of  geueral  importance  to  the 
architectural  profession,  aud  especially  to  those  mem- 
bers whose  practice  has  not  been  in  the  City  of  London. 
I  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  our  correspondence  to  the 
professional  press,  which  I  trust  will  be  iu  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  committee.- 1  beg  to  remain. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Whichcord 

Henry  Robins,  Esq.,  Secretary 


January  28,  1870. 
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PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPKTITION. 
—WHAT  IS  A  IlEFEREE  ? 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the  propci' 
functions  of  a  referee  ?  Should  an  architect,  in 
accepting  such  a  position,  consent  to  his  duties 
being  liuiitcd  to  merely  assisting,  where  a  com- 
mittee or  council  reserve  to  themselves  the 
l  ight  of  determining  the  award  ?  And,  if  so,  can 
this  be  considered  professional  adjudication  ? 

In  the  absence  of  any  speeiiil  rniing  of  the  In- 
atitule  on  competition  practice,  guided  solely  by 
my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  believing  that 
professional  adjudication  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, I  hold  that  the  functions  of  a  referee  in  an 
architectural  competition  are  those  of  an  arbitra- 
tor between  the  competitors  and  the  promoters  ; 
and  that  the  ofllce  should  not  be  accepted  on  any 
other  understanding.  And,  as  it  is  the  competi- 
ters  who  re(iuire  that  a  third  person  should  be 
called  in  to  judge  between  them  and  the  promo- 
ters, I  consider  that  the  competitors,  more  par- 
ticularly, should  not  only  accept  the  award  of 
the  referee,  but  that  they  are  in  honour  bound  to 
resist  the  slightest  interference  with  it.  If  the 
professional  award  is  to  be  set  aside,  what  is  to 
become  of  professional  adjudication? 

In  protesting  against  the  interference  of  the 
Plymouth  Town  Council  with  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
award  (by  which  the  positions  of  the  second  and 
third  designs  were  reversed),  I  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain  this  position.  I  may  be  wrong — at 
all  events,  I  am  not  supported  in  my  views,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  by  the  late  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Insti- 
tute, to  whom  the  referee  awarded  the  third  pre- 
mium, and  who,  from  his  late  position,  should 
be,  of  all  men,  the  most  alive  to  a  proper  sense  of 
professional  obligations.    Wm.  Heney  LYiMN. 

Belfast,  Jan.  25,  1870. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

SiE,— I  regret  that  your  correspondents  last  week  sliould 
liave  misunderstood  my  inteution  witli  regard  to  the  above 
subject.  Let  me  explain  that  I  consider  the  Sketch  Book  in 
its  present  form  of  a  veryhigli  practical  value  and  great  his- 
toric interest,  and  that  I  should  on  no  account  wish  anything 
to  interfere  with  the  drawings  of  ancient  buildings.  On  tlie 
contrary,  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  see  them 
come  out  much  more  cjuickly  than  hitherto.  At  the  com- 
mencement you  said  that  you  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
sketches  on  an  average  once  a  week;  but  in  nearly  six  months 
they  have  only  numbered  \h.  It  is  probal)Iy  this  fact  which 
has  attracted  the  suggestions  of  the  last  few  weeks,  as  modern 
buildings,  copies  of  photographs,  increasing  the  limit  to  num- 
ber of  sketches  from  each  contributor,  &c. ;  and  this  it  is 
which  induced  me  to  propose  a  supplementary  series  of 
designs,  which,  I  think,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  your 
present  admirable  Sketch  Book.  It  would  attract  a  different 
and  a  much  larger  circle  of  contributors,  and  is  at  least  more 
suitable  to  the  present  season  than  out  of  door  sketching.  It 
might  form  a  second  part  to  eacli  volume,  separately  num- 
bered and  distinct  from  tiie  other. 

Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams  remarks  that  your  pages  are 
already  plentifully  supplied  with  modern  designs  ;  but  these, 
ii  may  be  observed,  are  entirely  buildings  already  executed, 
or  about  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  an  architect's  best  designs  are 
disUkcd  by  his  client.  And  what  is  the  consef|ueuce  of  tliisy 
the  architect  gives  up  designing  well,  and  designs  to  please 
his  client.  The  arcbitect  follows,  but  does  not  lead,  tlic 
public  taste.  A  painter  or  a  sculptor  may  paint  or  carve,  and 
excite  admiration,  but  an  arcbitect  must  excite  admiration 
before  he  is  allowed  to  budd.  TLe  institution  of  sueli  a  sketch 
book  would  lend  a  powerful  helping  band  to  merit  as  opposed 
to  influence. — I  am,  &c., 

COHTElBUTOK. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES'  .MIDDLE  CL.iSS  IDIOT  ASYLUM. 

SiK, — Kindly  allow  me  space  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
competition,  that  Mr.  A.  Watcrhousc  is  now  engaged  in 
examining  the  designs,  li.aving  been  nominated  consulting 
architect  by  a  large  majority  of  the  competitors.  The  plans 
will  be  exiiibited  in  the  Atbenieiun  Hail,  Birmingham,  on 
Monday,  Jan.  31  and  the  five  following  days.  Cards  to  view 
may  be  liad  Irom— Yours  obediently, 

W.  G.  Bl.^tcu,  Secretary. 

65,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham,  Jan.  26,  1870. 


QUESTIONS. 

[I750.]-C1IUIICII  LAMPS.— Can  you,  through  the  medium 
of  your  columns,  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  lighting  a 
small  country  church  where  gas  is  not  obtainable ;  whether 
any  of  the  mineral  oils  have  been  found  to  answer,  and 
what  is  the  best  form  of  lamp  for  the  purpose? — E.  T.  P. 


ri75i.]-ASHLAIl  WALLING.-I  should  be  glad  if  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  pra(ttical  experience  in 
such  matters  would  favour  inc  with  information  on  the  sub 
jccts  mentioned  below  : — 1.  In  a  wall  formed  of  ashlar  facing, 
with  10"  cavity  brick  wall  as  hacking;,  what  are  the  best 
means  of  rendering  the  backing  equally  solid  witli  the  facing? 
The  courses  of  ashlar  are  about  rtin.  deep,  and  about  5ia.  on 
bed,  and  it  is  often  found  tliat  walls  of  tliis  kind  become  con- 
vex on  the  face,  there  being  so  many  more  mortar  joints  in 
the  backing.  2.  Whether  in  a  wall  such  as  I  refer  to  the  cavity 
should  be  4iin.  or  Uin.  from  the  inside?  :i.  What  number  of 
bond  or  through  stoues  there  slumld  be,  and  whether  these 


should  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  across  the 
cavity?  4.  What  cramps  or  dowels  are  required  in  the  ashlar 
work?  5.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  blocking  to  stone 
cornices,  as  sketch.— A.  M.  B.  G. 


[1755.]— WEIGHT  OF  DRY  TIMBER.-WiU  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  what  weight  timber  should  be  per  cubic  foot  when 
dry  and  well  seasoned  so  that  it  will  not  shrink  after  it  is  rtxed 
in  a  cottage,  as  I  find  is  too  often  the  case  ?  Names  of  tim- 
bers: S.John's  pine,  oak,  sycamore,  birch,  pitch  pine,  red 
pine,  spruce  deal.— Dpi'  Timber. 


[1756,]— TIMBER  HOOF.— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
give  information  respecting  the  liability  of  timber,  in  roof  or 
floor  especially,  to  take  fire  when  exposed  to  blasts  of  hot  air 
unaccompanied  with  any  flame  or  even  sparks,  and  also,  when 
in  contact  with  any  heated  brick  or  stone  work,  which,  how- 
ever, never  attains  to  a  red  heat  ?— Subscriueii. 


[1757.]-M.\GNEriC  .AND  TRUE  MERIDI.AN.-WiU  any 
of  the  numerous  readers  of  The  BLiiLDiNti  News  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  what  is  the  "  variation  of  the  compass  "  at 
Worcester  for  the  tiore  being,  and  the  most  simple  method  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  such  variation.  I  think  it  is  about 
24  degrees  west. — B.  I. 


[1758.]-MEASUREMENT  OF  STONE  WALLING.— I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  for  answer  to  the 
following  question.  A  party  requires  a  stone  wall  to  he  built 
round  a  garden,  to  be  worked  in  courses,  and  copped  face  on 
both  sides.  A  mason  offers  to  supply  labour  for  the  same  at 
per  perch.  How  should  the  wall  be  measured,  and  what  is 
tbe  contents  of  a  perch  of  such  walling  ? — T.  C.  T. 


REPLIES 

[1732.]— HURST'S  HANDBOOK.-In  reply  to  "  H.  A.  K's" 
inquiry  respecting  the  correctness  of  Hurst's  formula  on 
page  75,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  comparisons  of  wrought 
iron  with  brass  and  copper,  I  am  of  opiaion  that  if  he  had 
given  himself  a  little  trouble,  and  carefully  gone  into  the 
tables  following,  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  errata  should  read  as  follows:  — 

Weight  of  wrought  iron  x  10,'i25  =;  brass. 
„  ,,  X  1  1 113  —  copper. 

W.  R.  W. 

[1738.]— STOVE.— I  doubt  if  "  J.  H."  will  get  a  stove  to 
consume  its  own  smoke  without  a  flue,  nor  do  I  think  it  would 
prove  a  desirable  possession  tliongli  he  could.  I  will  give  him 
tbe  benefit  of  my  experience,  which  may  be  of  some  use  both 
to  him  and  others.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter 
two  gentlemen  asked  me  if  I  could  devise  any  way  of  warming 
their  halls,  the  grand  difficulty  being  "  no  flues."  I  saw  no 
possible  way  of  getting  flues  except  iu  such  a  way  as  would 
much  destroy  tbe  appearance  of  the  houses.  The  scheme 
was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  when  a  friend  suggested 
the  placing  of  the  stove  in  the  basement,  and  sending  up  the 
heated  air  by  a  grating  in  the  floor.  I  saw  iiiimt'diately  that 
that  would  do,  and  got  two  of  Musgrave's,  of  Belfast,  rough 
slow  combustion  stoves,  and  built  them  into  brick  cases,  with 
about  a  Sin.  air  space  all  round,  and  carried  up  the  heated 
air  through  gratings  in  the  floors,  in  sheet  iron  tubes  about 
12"  X  6".  I  took  out  the  dining  room  grates  and  built  in 
sheet  iron  smoke  flues  up  the  backs  to  2ft.  or  so  above  the 
chimney  breasts,  replaced  the  grates,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
plete. Both  are  giving  great  satisfaction,  and  are  completely 
successful.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  "  J.  H."  more  details  in 
private  if  he  wants  them. — D.  H.,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 


[1738.]-STOYE.— The  reply  of  M.  Butler  will,  I  fear, 
disappoint  "J.  H."  There  is  no  occasion  to  send  to  Belfast 
for  a  stove  with  a  descending  flue;  these  can  be  procured 
from  any  respectable  ironmonger  in  the  kingdom.  Wliat 
"  J.  II."  requires  is  a  fuel  stove  that  acts  without  any  flue. 
Of  these  there  are  several ;  one  of  the  best,  Joyce's  patent, 
can  be  obtained  in  London,  requires  no  flue,  tint  the  fuel  is 
prepared,  and  costs  about  the  same  as  the  best  coah — W.  R.  A., 
Uckfield. 


and  is  not  reassured  by  my  last  answer,  I  will  put  it  in 
aiiotlier  form.  Let  us  first  consider  what  would  be  the  actual 
expansiori  and  construction  of  a  wrought  iron  bar  of  a  length 
ol  I  r>(Ht,,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  U8  assume  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  tcnipcr:iture  to  be  I'roiii  'P  to  212'',  that  is,  to 
have  a  range  oflSO".  Mulliplying  (lie  length  of  the  bar  G, 
the  proper  constant,  tbe  ealnilalioii  becomes  150  x  0  0012  = 
0181)  of  afoot,  eqiKil  to  21(;iii.  If  the  bar  be  allowed  to 
expand  the  lialf  of  this  ;it  cui  li  end,  that  is,  if  its  i  nils  be 
.allowed  a  |)lay  of  lOKin,.  no  li:irm  can  possibly  result  IVoni 
milking  the  bar  in  one  i  ijiil  iiiiiniia  length.  The  wiillli  and 
tliickness  of  tl'c  bar  bi  iiig  i ih  oiisiilcraiile  compared  with  its 
lenglli.  I  lie  yii|ierlicial  mill  i  iibical  cxpiinsions  may  he  neglected 
as  wholly  iniipprceiable  in  practii'e.  No  weight  that  could  bo 
put  upou  the  bar  would  prevent  its  evpansion  or  contraction, 
those  natural  forces  being  irresisliblc.— B.  B. 


[1744,]-THEOT)OHTE.-It  is  evident  that  "  Subscriber" 
has  learned  to  read  a  theodolite  by  rote  without  understand- 
ing the  principle  of  the  vernier.  The  general  rule  for  all 
verniers  is  that  a  certain  length  of  it,  according  to  the  pre- 
cision required,  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
exceeding  by  one  division  the  same  length  which  is  divided 
on  the  primary  scale,  or  the  limb  of  tbe  theodolite.  Thus,  if 
a  length  L  on  the  primary  scale  by  divided  into  xV  division, 
the  same  length  on  the  vernier  scale  will  be  divided  into  N  + 
1  divisions.  Thus,  on  the  limb  of  a  theodolite  which  reads  to 
single  minutes,  the  primary  scale  is  divided  to  half  degrees,  or 
30  minutes,  and  a  length  equal  to  2!)  of  these  minutes  is 
divided  on  the  vernier  scale  to  30  parts.  Consequently,  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  a  division  on  the  vernier  and 
on  the  primary  scale  is  always  equal  to  l-30th  of  the  half 
degree,  and,  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  vernier  reads  to  single 
minutes.  Again,  if  it  is  required  to  construct  a  vernier  that 
shall  read  to  20  seconds,  the  primary  scale  in  the  first  place 
3  divided  not  to  half  degrees,  but  to  20  minutes,  as  shown  in 


JO. 


the  diagram.  A  length  equal  to  50  of  these  divisions  ia 
divided  on  the  vernier  scale  into  60  subdivisions.  Conse- 
quently, the  length  of  a  div  ision  on  the  vernier  scale  is 
1-GOth  less  than  one  upon  the  primary  scale,  which  is  equal  to 
20  seconds.  Tlie  vernier,  tlierefore,  is  said  to  read  to  20 
seconds.  I  would  strongly  advise  "  Subscriber  "  to  construct 
on  paper  a  few  examples  of  verniers  reading  to  various  degrees 
of  precision,  and  he  will  thus  familiarise  himself  with  the 
subject. — Theodolite. 


®ttii  #f|ti[i{  WM\. 

The  Directorship  op  Works  and 
Buildings. — It  is  stated  that  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  has  been  appointed  to  the  Directorship  of 
Works  and  Buildings,  a  new  office  under  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works.  The  Assistant  Undcr- 
Secretaryship  of  State  in  the  War  Office,  at  present 
tilled  by  Captain  Ga  ton,  will  be  abolished. 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Engineers.— 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  the 
11th  iiist.,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignolles,  F.K.S., 
President,  in  the  chair,  five  candidates  were 
balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz.  : 
Mr.  Alfred  Andrew  Langley,  Engineer  and 
Manager  to  the  Hereford,  Hay  and  Brecon  Kail- 
way,  Mr.  Robert  White,  First  Class  Engineer 
upon  the  Great  Southern  of  India  Railway,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Wragge,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Toronto,  Grev,  and  Bruce,  and  the  Toronto  and 
Nipissing  Railways  in  Canada,  as  Members  ;  and 
Mr.  William  Rawlinsoii,  Engineer  and  Manager 
of  the  Brazilian  Street  Railway  Company,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Willman,  Middlesbrough,  as  Associates. 
A  report  was  brought  up  from  the  Council 
stating  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Sect.  IV.  of 
the  Bye-laws,  the  following  Candidates  had 
recently  been  admitted  Students  of  the  Institu- 
tion :— William  Frederick  Alphonse  Archibald, 
B.A.,  Albert  Josiah  Hess,  Andrew  Innes  Liddell, 
Walter  Allingham  Magnus,  and  Henry  Goulton 
Sketchley. 

The  Catasibophe  at  Liverpool. — The  origin 
of  the  fearful  accident  on  Simday  last  appears 
to  be  unknown.  According  to  the  clergy,  the  re- 
port at  first  circulated  that  a  cry  of  "  Fire " 
had  been  raised  is  untrue.  At  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  said 
he  did  not  believe  the  calamity  was  caused  by  the 
cry  of  fire.  At  the  Town  Council  held  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  next  Bill 
which  would  be  brought  before  Parliament  for 
corporate  improvements,  clauses  for  the  better 
protection  of  warehouses  against  accident  would 
be  introduced,  as  would  also  provisions  for  the 


1751.] — ALGEBRA.— I  shall  be  glad  if  someone  would  name 
the  beat  work  on  algebra  for  a  young  beginner,  and  where  it 
could  be  obtained.— Plus. 

_  [1752,]-B.VLL  ROOM  FLOORS.— Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  whether  a  ball  luoia  floor  has  usually  more  spring 
than  another,  and,  if  so,  how  it  is  dilferently  constructed  ? — 
Teepsiciioue. 


[1753.]— PRESERVING  EXTERNAL  STONE  WORK  FROM 
DECAY. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
what  process  has  been  found  most  successful  for  preserving 
txtcmal  stonework  from  decay  ? — W,  B. 


[1710.]— A  QUERY.— Your  signature  in  law  is  worth 
uotbiiig ;  personally  you  are  not  liable  for  the  price  of  the 
books.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  your  guardians 
are.  This  will  depend  upou  the  nature  of  the  publications 
you  agreed  to  take  iu.  Are  they  necessaries  or  luxuries  ?  It 
is  just  possible  that  a  work  of  an  educational  or  scientific 
character  might  be  regarded  as  a  necessary,  whereas  a  "  Jack 
Sheppard,"  or  "Lives  of  Celebrated  Highwaymen"  would 
certainly  be  considered  "  luxuries." — Clerk. 


[1712.]-l'LOOR  PLATE.— As  "  X.  M."  has  atill  acme 
I  anxiety  respecting  the  expansion  of  his  continuous  bar  of  iron, 
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providing  of  sufBcient  m  ans  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  all  public  buildings,  churches,  theatres,  &c.  If 
this  be  done,  some  good  will  have  been  effected 
by  the  great  calamity. 

Street  Thamm'ays. — The  construction  of 
tramways  along  tlie  in  iin  ipul  streets  in  the  metro- 
polis and  the  scMTal  laii;e  towns  in  England 
appears  to  be  very  popular  at  present,  there  being- 
prepared  for  the  approaching  Parliamentary 
session  no  less  than  20  applications  for  bills  of 
this  character,  seven  of  which  are  for  powers  to 
lay  down  lines  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  are  respectively  entitled  the  North  Metro- 
politan, North  London,  Metropolitan  Street, 
Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  Street,  East 
London,  and  Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich 
Street  (various  powers)  Tramways.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  these  applications  are  for  tramways 
in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Worcester,  and  Wallasey, 
competing  companies  being  in  the  field  for 
possession  of  the  streets  in  the  four  first-named 

toViTlS. 

Beadfokd  College  of  Science. — Lord  P. 
Cavendish  presided  on  Monday  at  a  meeting, 
held  at  Bradford,  of  the  General  Science  College 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  Leeds 
a  few  months  ago  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
a  College  of  Science  for  Yorkshire.  The  report 
which  the  sub-committee  bad  prepared,  explained 
that  the  College  was  designed  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  intended  to  engage  as  foremen, 
managers,  &o.,  in  operations  connected  with 
engineering,  manufactures,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  technical 
science.  To  render  the  College  accessible  to  those 
unable  to  pay  the  fees,  it  was  suggested  that  ex- 
hibitions and  scholarships  should  be  establislied, 
to  be  competed  for  by  artisans  and  students  in 
Mechanics'  andkindred  institutions.  The  college 
buildings  to  be  erected,  it  was  suggested,  should 
provide  accommodation  for  from  300  to  400 
students,  but  that  no  steps  should  bo  taken  for 
raising  funds  until  the  scheme  had  been  finally 
adopted  by  the  General  Science  College  Com- 
mittee. The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  empowered  to  make  inquiries  through- 
out the  country  as  to  the  conduct  of  similar 
institutions,  and  to  report  to  another  meeting. 

CoENiSH  Geanite  Woreees. — Acorrtspondent 
of  the  West  Briton  writes: — ^"I  regret  to  hear  of 
many  very  important  contracts  for  granite  being 
given  to  the  French  and  other  contractors,  which, 
with  a  little  'concession  on  the  part  of  working 
men,  might  have  been  obtained  for  Cornwall.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
lying  idle,  and  many  men  arc  out  of  employ,  the 
masters'  works  being  comparative  ly  idle.  The 
granite  masons  formerly  hid  4s.  6d.  a  day;  they 
then  insisted  on  having  5s.,  with  the  additional 
privilege  of  having  all  their  tools  sharpened  at  the 
ex])ense  of  their  employers.  But  even  this  con- 
cession was  not  sufficient,  and  nothing  less  than 
5s.  6d.  a-day  would  satisfy  some  of  tlie  men.  The 
masters  found  this  far  beyond  even  what  would 
give  them  a  new  shilling  for  an  old  one,  and  con- 
sequently decline  to  take  orders  which  would 
involve  them  in  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit." 
Public  BriLDiNGS. — "  An  Architect  "  inaletter 
says:— "The  18th  and  19th  of  Victoria,  cap.  122, 
part  30,  provides  for  the  strong  construction  of 
the  building,  and  makes  the  district  surveyor 
I'csponsible  in  this  respect,  but  it  defines  no  rules 
to  provide  for  sufficient  ingress  and  egress  pro- 
portionate to  the  capacity  of  the  building,  nor 
docs  it  insist  on  all  doors  of  ingress  and  ecri-ess 
opening  ov.twaixls,  especially  for  the  latter  purpose. 
A  provision  enacting  this  requisite  for  public 
safety  is  highly  necessary.  Doors  of  egress 
opening  inwards,  in  any  sudden  alarm,  from  the 
rush  and  pressure  upon  them,  are  firmly  closed, 
and  the  most  frightful  consequences  ensue.  At  a 
time  of  mvich  provisional  legislation,  is  is  sur- 
prising how  little  public  safety  has  been  cared  far 
in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  occurring  during 
the  vast  assemblages  in  our  public  buildings.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  has  a  Bill  in  jireparation  for 
many  purposes,  and  let  us  hope  this  important 
subject  may  also  have  their  consideration." 

An  Architect's  TaAvELLiNC4  Expenses. — At 
the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Chorlcy  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bradshaw,  architect,  of 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  11.  Picku)),  conli-actor  for  tlie 
new  workhouse,  attended  to  s-ign  their  respective 
deeds  of  contract.  Tiie  chairman  (ilr.  W. 
Lawrence)  explained  that  the  deed  of  the  con- 
tractor provided  that  he  should  finish  the  build- 
ing by  Jan.  1,  1872,  under  a  Cue  of  £10  per 


week  ;  while  the  architect's  deed  provided  that 
he  should  have  5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay, 
which  should  cover  all  travelling  expenses.  Along 
discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  a  bill  of  £20 
9s.  Gd.,  whicli  had  beeu  sent  in  by  the  architect 
for  expenses  incurred  to  London  before  the 
agreement  had  been  made  with  the  late  Mr.  Leigh 
Hall,  some  of  the  Guardians  contending  that  the 
5  per  cent,  should  include  all.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
said  travelling  expenses  meant  simply  those  be- 
tween Chorlcy  and  Bolton.  The  charge,  liow- 
ever,  applying  to  himself  (about  £5)  he  would 
forego,  but  he  said  he  should  have  to  consult  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall  with  reference  t^ 
the  other  part.    The  deeds  were  then  signed. 


The  Improvement  Committee  of  tlic  Liverpool 
Town  Council,  in  view  of  tlie  present  depression  in 
trade  and  the  dread  ot:  additional  local  taxation 
which  prevails  in  the  town,  have  decided  to  recom 
mend  the  Council  to  set  aside  cerlaiii  proyiosed  town 
inipi'o'i'eiiicnts  which  would  cost  iiImhii  £:,:;,■]. ;"i;;n. 

The  Manipsteail  Fever  Hospii.d  i,  imv,-  n^'arly 
completed,  and  was  opened  for  ilir  ndiai-.-iou  of 
patients  on  Blonday  last. 

Tenders  are  invi'te<l  for  the  erection  of  new  police 
offices  at  Blackburn. 

The  death  of  Ui:  Henry  Saward,  late  Town  Clerk 
of  Blackburn,  is  announced. 

The  Government  having  decided  upon  converting 
Millbank  Penitentiary  into  a  general  military  prison, 
all  soldiers  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  exceed  5() 
days  will  lie  forwarilcd  lienceforlli  to  that  destina- 
tion, and  tlie  various  military  prisons  at  different 
stations  in  Kngland  will  be  abolished. 

IMr.  Gladstone  has  been  appointed  organist  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thorne, 
who,  we  understand,  is  coming  to  town. 

Lord  Lilford,  pal  run  i.f  the  living',  has  contributed 
£11)00  to  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  of  Leigh,  Lancashire.  The  architect  v<[\- 
mates  that  about  £',IOOO  will  be  required,  and  lowanls 
this  sum  £.'^200  has  tiecn  promised. 

The  marble  wliich  the  Pope  has  given  from  the 
Emporium  for  the  restoration  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
and  some  other  German  churches,  has  been  shipped 
at  Ci^dta  Yecchia. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday,  —  Royi?l  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"On  the  Oruamcntal  Features  of  Arab  Ar- 
cliitecture."  By  Sir.  J.  D.  Cracc,  Coatri- 
butiug  A'isitor. 

Tuesday.- Institution  of  Civil  Engineer's.  "On 
the  Statistics  of  Kailway  Kxpeuditure  and 
Income,  and  their  BearioL:  on  l-'iii  iro  Railway 
Policy  and  Managi-nRiil  "  I'v  I\Ir.  John 
Thornliill  Ilanisou,  M.  Iiisl.  CM;.  S 
,,  Koyal  Institution.  ''On  the  Architecture  of 
the  Ilumau  Body."  By  Trofessor  Humphry, 
M.D.,  F.K.S.  3. 

■\Vednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "On  Recent  Im- 
provements iu  Small  Arms."  By  Captain 
O'Hca.  8. 

Thursday'.— Royal  Institution.  "On  theChemistry 
of  Vegetable  Productions."    By  Professor 
OdliD"-,  F.R.S.  3. 
,,      Liuuasan  Society.  8. 
„      Society  of  Antiquaries.  S'3i. 
Fr.lDAY.— Royal  Institution.    "  A  Talk  Respecting 
Veroua  and  its  Rivers."    By  Professor  Rus- 
kin,  M.R.I.  9. 
Saturday. —Associated  Arts  Institute.     Paper  on 
"  Ornamental  Art."      By  Henry  O'Neil, 
A.R.A.  8.15. 
,,      Koyal  Institution.     On  Meteorology.  By 
Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  M.A.  3. 


TENDERS. 

Bristol.  —  For  planting,  &c.,  the  new  cemetery. 
Mr.  Hc-ury  Masters,  architect. 

J.  Maul  and  Sons   £2-18 

J  Scaly  and  Son   IC.O 

J.  Nelson  (accepted)    lo.'l 

Garraway  and  Co.  (informal)    1 3U 

Bkistol.— For  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  ro.ads, 
and  bouudavies,  of  the  new  cemetery.  Mr.  Henry  Mas- 


J.  Dinent  (intormal)   

  581 S 

J.  Storkey   

  o.^oo 

Wilkins  and  Sou  

W.  Baker  (informal)   

  j.i.iO 

^V.  Kingstone  (informal)  

  61'.)2 

Bcven  and  Son  

  4998 

4ril9 

W.  Brock  (accepted)  

  rsi-i 

IMiCKLEHAM  (Surrey) — For  decoralor'b  work.  Juni- 
per Hall,  forMr.  F.  Richardson.  Mr.  G.  Lcgg,  archi- 
tect :— 

Simpson  aud  Sons   £581 


ILvRLEV-STREKT. — Tcuders  for  alterations  and  re- 
pairs to  Ao.  85,  Harley-street.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker, 
architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  Waghora  :— 

Cowlaud   £141(i 

IlAMPSTEAD.— Tenders  for  cabinet  fittings  to  the 
Adam  and  Eve  Tavern,  Ilampstead-road.  Messrs, 
Richardson  and  Wagkorn,  architects  :  — 

Newman  and  Jlann   £.547 

Scrivener  and  White    512 

Pewterers'  Wor/;. 

Buckley  and  Beach  £1C4 

Connolly   16:J 

Helling    154 

Sanders  and  Son   Vi') 

LiMEiiousE.— for  sundry  repnirs,  &c.,  to  premises  at  Lime- 
house.    Mr.  S.  G.  Foulkes,  surveyor,  23a,  Red  Lion-square ;  — 

J.  Woodward  £.390 

E.  Brown  (accepted)    260 

PoRTLAND-PLACE.  —  Tenders  for  alterations  and 
repairs  to  No.  48,  Portland-place.  Mr.  AV.  A.  Baker, 
architect.  Quantities  estimated  by  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  \X'af;horu  :  — 

Ha  ward  Bros  £3900 

Clark  and  Manuooch   3179 

Kcyesaud  Head    3435 

Simpson  and  Son   3380 

Phillips  .and  Son   32ii7 

Ebbs  and  Son    3249 

Preston. — For  new  covered  market  for  Preston,  from 
plans  and  specifications  prcjiared  by  Mr.  Garlick  ; — 

J.  Tildesley,  Bilston  £9180   0  0 

Govan  Iron  Foundry  Co.,  Glasgow...    9391    1  4 

]).  Howartli,  Roflidale    8800    0  0 

Wrijlit-Dii  and  Co  ,  Stuckton-on- 

Tres    7y75    0  0 

T  ri^'-uit  and  Co.,  BirmingUam,..    7S00    0  0 
Newton,  Cliamliers  and  Co.,  Slief- 

field    7500    0  0 

PrestoD  Waggon  and  Iron  Co   7468    0  0 

E.  Bickcrstatie,  Preston   7100   0  0 

J.  Forstcr,  Preston   7070  12  0 

P.  Eddleston  and  Co.,  Accrington    0850   0  0 

W.  AUsup,  Preston    C687    0  0 

J.  Clayton,  Preston  (iicoepted)   6070   0  0 

SouTiiSEA.  —  Tenders  for  erection  of  baths  and 
assembly  rooms  at  Southse.a,  Hants,  for  the  Southsea 
Baths  .and  Rooms  Company  (Limited).     Messrs.  Davis 
and  Emanuel,  2,  Finsbury-circus,  City,  architects. 
(leneral  Contract,  No.  \,for  Bnihtcrs'  Work. 
Doverwoodand  Co., Upper  Norn-ood£12  424 

Bramble  Bros.,  Southsea   10250 

Henry  Pook,  Southsea   9320 

B.  E.  Nig'htingale,  London    987(5 

Samuel  Stevens,  Southampton    9548 

William  Larcome,  Southsea   9258 

George  Burbidge,  Southsea    9185 

T.  W.  Ciuick,  Southsea    9153 

William  Ward,  Portsea   9079 

George  Absalom,  Southsea    8S50 

W.  R.  and  C.  Light,  Portsmouth  ..  8051 

IL  J.  Sandars,  Southampton   8499 

George  Barnes,  Portsea   8-370 

Neave  and  Fry,  Portsmouth   8333 

Andrew  Nance,  Portsea   8250 

Alfred  Smith,  Portsea   7395 

Southsea.— For  works  to  batlis  and  assembly  rooms 
,at  Southsea,  Hants,  for  the  Soutlisea  Baths  and  Rooms 
Company  (Limited.)  Mossr.s.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  2, 
Fiusbury-circus,  City,  architects  :  — 

Contract  Xo.  2,  for  Engineers^  Wor!:. 

Alternative 


estimate. 
£2620  12  7 


Rigg,  Chester  S.2',76  12  7 

Phipson,  London   20,so  12  0 

Bacon  .and Co.,  Loudon..    J 978   0  0 

Truss,  London    1945   0  0 

Jennings,  London    1725   0  0 

Topham  and  Co.,  High 
Wycombe   1040   6  8 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes, 
and  Co.,  London    1607   0  0 

Gimson  and  Co.,  Leicester  1428  0  0 

Grant,  Landport   1028   0  0 

Taunton.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Baptist 
Cliapel,  Silver-street, Taunton.  Mr.  James  H.  Smith,  archi- 
tect:— 

Aplin  £840 

Dinliam  and  Manning    736 

Giles   698 


2118 

0 

0 

1725 

0 

0 

1090 

e 

8 

1228    0  0 


COMPETITION, 


INDTA  Office. —A  competitive  examiuatiou  for 
forty  appointments  in  the  engiueer  establishment  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  iu  India,  will  be  held  ia 
July.   W.  J.  Thornton,  secretary. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINrT 
ESTIMATES. 

Pest,  Feb.  7.— For  the  supply  of  slates  and  for 
covering  tlic  roofs  of  the  city  slaughterhouses.  Herr 
Julius  Hunnicke,  architect,  Berlin,  Neue  Bbrse. 

Br.vdfield  Workhouse,  near  Reading.  Feb.  1. 
—  For  the  supply  of  good  water.  J.  C.  Piuuigcr,  clerk, 
Newbury. 

Islington.  Feb.  1.— For  the  erection  of  two  spires  at 
S.  John's  Church.  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Scoles,  architect,  Crol- 
ton  Lodge,  Jlasbro'-road,  Hammersmith. 

Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health,  Jan.  31.— For 
the  construction  of  earthenware  and  brick  sowers,  in 
the  parish  of  Croydon,  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.    R.  Cheeswright.  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Croydon, 

Llangw.m,  near  Usk,  Feb.  1.— For  the  erection  of 
school-buildiugs,  at  Llaugwm.  John  P.  Seddon, 
Architect,  12,  Park-stn  et,  Westminster. 

Leed.s,  Feb.  1.  — For  liuiUlingsix  houses,  uear  Kirk- 
stall-road.  Sir.  J.  .'Middlewood's,  confcictioncr,  72, 
ICirkstall-road. 

CHiciii'.STEi!  Cattle  Market,  Feb.  15.— Contract 
No.  1.— For  the  laying  out  of  the  site  of  a  cattle 
market,  ot  about  0  acres  in  extent;  comprising  the 
motalling  of  the  pens,  standings,  .and  roads,  the  con- 
struction of  the  drains,  boundary  walls,  and  entrance 
gates,  and  the  removal  and  alteration  of  certain  houses 
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PEOTESTANTISJr  AND  THE  CONVEN- 
TIONAL CHURCH  TYPE* 


"  The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere  the  stand- 
ing hindrance  to  human  advancement,  being  in  un- 
ceasing antagonism  to  tliat  disposition  to  aim  at 
goniethinK  better  than  customary,  which  is  called, 
tccording-  to  circumstances,  the  spirit  ol  liberty,  or 
thatof  progress  or  improvement." 

Mill  on  "  Libehty." 

SUCH  a  passage  as  the  above  naturally  comes 
to  the  mind  after  anj'  examination  of  the 
Protestant  chm'ch  architecture  of  the  day. 
And  it  comes  with  unusual  force  when  we 
turn,  as  now,  to  the  yearly  records  of  Non- 
conformist cliurch- building.  We  have  before 
us  those  of  the  Congregationalists,  Wesleyans, 
and  Baptists.  A  few  of  the  examples  they 
contain  show  gratifj'ing  signs  of  improvement. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  the  Barking  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  by  Messrs.  Pocock,  Corfe,  and  Parker, 
and  as  in  the  Ripponden  Congregational 
Church,  by  Messrs.  Paull  and  Robinson,  there 
is  an  amount  of  careful  quiet  study  which  is 
quite  a  pleasing  surprise  in  this  class  of  work. 
We  see  that  the  design  expresses  the  facts  of 
the  case  instead  of  hiding  them,  and  gains  life 
and  interest  in  consequence.  In  the  former, 
for  instance, — a  picturesque  little  building  of 
Early  French  Gothic  character — the  gallery 
staircase  is  made  a  good  external  feature.  The 
same  thing  is  done  at  Hungerford  and  Mel- 
bourne Wesleyan  chapels,  by  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Willcox,  and  deserves  praise  as  a  step 
towards  the  honest  and  characteristic  treat- 
ment of  galleried  buildings.  The  Glossop-road 
Baptist  church,  Sheffield,  by  Messrs.  Innocent 
and  Brown,  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  consider- 
able grace  and  elegance  ;  perhaps  not  entirely 
what  could  be  wished  for  a  tower  meant  simply 
to  point  out  from  afar  the  position  of  a  church; 
but  yet  less  of  a  sham  bell-tower  than  in  many 
other  buildings  of  the  sort.  But  along  with 
these  examples,  which  exhibit  growth  and  im- 
provement, there  are  plenty  of  others  of  the 
usual  cut  and  dried  mechanical  sort.  The 
dead-alive  school  of  architecture  is  far  from 
extinct  yet.  There  is  the  regular  oblong  church 
with  its  iron  columns,  its  wiry  tracery,  and  its 
absurd  overdoing  of  side  gablets.  There  are 
belfiy  towers  without  bells,  spires  whose  sole 
merit  is  their  height,  and  an  abundance  of  such 
ornament  as  no  architect  could  bear  to  look  at 
twice.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
buildings, — those  roofed  without  columns  in 
one  span — that  any  real  design  is  at  present 
to  be  traced.  In  the  larger  ones,  habit  and 
custom,  however  irrational,  still  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Itistheplanningof  these  larger 
buildings  generally,  that  we  propose  in  this 
connection  to  review.  Their  decoration — that 
"sweetening"  of  spiritless  detail  whicli  pleases 
uncultivated  tastes  and  sickens  all  others — may 
be  left  for  another  time  to  consider.  It  is  only 
their  general  arrangement  that  space  will  allow 
us  to  notice  now. 

Thackeray  somewhere  speaks  half  regretfully 
of  the  time  wlien  unlimited  toffc'ee  seemed  to 
him  the  highest  conceivable  gratification  in 
the  way  of  eating,  and  when  such  books  as 
"  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw "  afforded  him  like 
delight  as  an  intellectual  treat.  There  is  a 
trash  and  toffee  stage  in  architecture  as  well 
as  other  things.  At  an  early  period  of  their 
art-education  [jeople  are  not  fastidious  about 
the  quality  of  ornament,  if  they  can  only  get 
plenty  of  it.  And  when  they  see  others  prefer 
simple  work  full  of  thought  and  reiincmeut, 
to  elaborate  work  without  them,  they  are 
tempted  to  set  down  the  preference  to  affectation 

*The  Congregational  Year  Book,  ISJO.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

The  I5th  Annual  Keport  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee,  1869. 
The  Baptist  Handbook,  1870.  Yates  and  Alexander. 


and  the  wish  to  be  singular.  Tliey  can  scarcely 
believe  that  anyone  really  likes  good  bread  and 
cheese  bettor  than  their  favourite  sort  of 
swectstuff.  Tiiey  say,  "  You  praise  everything 
that  is  plain,  you  cannot  ajtprcciate  ornament." 
Not  at  all.  One's  ideal  of  perfection  may  all 
tlie  while  be  a  church  as  rich  as  Bourges,  or 
Chartres  or  Lincoln.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  relish  even  for  the  turtle  and  venison 
of  architecture,  when  they  are  to  be  had;  it  is 
simply  that  one  has  reached  the  stage  when  it 
is  impossible  any  longer  to  dine  on  cheap  con- 
fectionary. 

Excluding  the  smallest  buildings,  then,  tlie 
bulk  of  English  church  architecture  has  still 
but  one  idea.  Whether  it  be  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  Anglican  or  Nonconformist,  it  is 
nearly  all  a  development  or  a  repetition  of  a 
single  form.  Its  style  may  vary — its  artistic 
merit  may  be  great  or  small — but  its  arrange- 
ment, with  few  exceptions,  is  all  based  on  the 
same  type.  The  essence  of  this  type  is  a  nave 
with  aisles,  in  other  words,  a  space  for  the 
congregation  divided  into  parallel  avenues  by 
rows  of  columns.  In  certain  cases,  indeed, 
these  columns  have  dwindled  down  to  very 
slender  dimensions,  but  normally  they  may  be 
considered  as  piers  of  considerable  size, 
numbering  five  or  more  in  each  row. 

How  this  form  of  church  arose  out  of  the 
Roman  basilica,  how  it  was  perfected  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  how  it  came  to  be  retained 
when  the  ritual  of  the  middle  ages  was  aban- 
doned, concerns  the  archasologist  rather  than 
the  architect.  For  him  the  question  is,  "  How 
far  does  it  meet  the  real  wants  of  the  day?" 
It  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  tliose  who 
follow  in  the  main  the  religious  system  of 
medieval  times  are  quite  consistent  in  adher- 
ing to  the  regular  mediieval  church-arrange- 
ment. It  must  be  acknowledged  too,  that  of 
late  years  they  have  often  connected  it  with  a 
high  class  of  design.  Their  architecture  is 
admirable  and  worthy  of  general  study,  but  is 
their  arrangement  equally  so  ?  Is  the  planning 
of  a  Catholic  church,  in  short,  the  best  for  non- 
Catholic  ones  ?  Beyond  doubt  it  is  imitated 
in  them  almost  universally,  but  is  this  imita- 
tion wise  ? 

Suppose,  for  once,  that  habit  and  custom 
were  put  out  of  the  question.  Suppose  it  had 
to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  how  to  build  a 
Protestant  church — not  one  whose  type  is  a 
temple,  and  whose  purpose  is  the  oft'ering  of  a 
sacrifice,  but  a  place  meant  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  men.  The  first  condition  would  surely  be 
that  all  the  congregation  should  see  and  hear  the 
service  :  the  next  that  they  should  do  so  in  a 
building  worthy  of  its  destination.  Art  is  a 
power  as  well  as  a  language,  and  noble  im- 
pidses  come  from  other  ttiings  besides  words  : 
the  problem  is  to  unite  them  both.  The  ideal 
cliurch  Could  never  be  too  elevated  in  its  visible 
expression,  but  it  could  never  also  be  too  per- 
fectly fitted  for  its  destined  use.  Does  cm- 
conventional  chm'ch-type,  then,  fulfil  these 
two  requirements  ?  Is  it  one  which  would 
commend  itself  to  minds  unbiassed  by  tradi- 
tion or  precedent  ?  For  an  answer,  examine 
its  results.  Look  at  the  churches  built  in  con- 
formity to  it,  at  whatever  time  and  by  what- 
ever party.  Numbers  of  them  possess  excellent 
architecture,  joined  to  an  arrangement  which 
shuts  out  a  multitude  of  the  congregation  from 
the  service.  Numbers  more — a  late  variation 
on  the  type — have  a  fair  amount  of  conveni- 
ence, gained  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is 
permanent  and  elevated.  Take  the  normal 
Anglican  church,  with  its  thick  stone  columns  ; 
thereisarchitecturewith  imperfect  convenience. 
Take  the  average  Nonconformist  church  with 
its  thin  iron  ones  ;  there  is  convenience  with 
im])erfect  architecture.  But  where  shall  we 
find  the  two  united  ?  Where  is  there  an  ar- 
rangement which  a  competent  judgment  can 
approve,  clothed  in  a  form  which  a  cultivated 
taste  c;in  admire  ?  The  truth  is,  that  on  the 
conventional  type  the  two  things  are  antago- 
nistic. No  one  designing  at  first  hand  a  hall  in 
which  a  few  hundred  people  should  listen  to  a 


speaker  would  begin  by  ])uttiiig  a  dozen 
columns  down  the  middle  of  it.  And  when 
custom  and  the  popular  notion  that  "  it  would 
not  be  a  church  without"  insist  on  the  inser- 
tion of  these  columns,  a  regard  for  the  practical 
uses  of  the  church  insists,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
that  they  shall  be  as  small  as  possible.  Unfor- 
tunately they  cannotbe  muchreducjd  with  im- 
punity. The  muscle  and  sinew  of  this  building, 
— -its  life  and  force  and  expression,  grow 
feebler  as  its  main  su]jports  grow  lets — and  as 
the  nave-piers  waste  away,  the  whole  structure 
falls  into  a  sort  of  architectural  consumption. 
There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  on  this  system 
between  the  necessities  of  architecture,  whicli 
call  for  large  columns,  and  the  necessities  of 
arrangement,  which  demand  small  ones,  and 
the  best  examples  of  it  only  show  a  compro- 
mise where  neither  are  satisfied. 

Setting  aside  small  churches  roofed  in  one 
span,  there  are  now  in  use,  then,  two  main 
varieties  of  that  type  of  church  which  habit 
and  custom  have  made  the  almost  universal 
one  amongst  us.  Both  have  a  nave  and  aisles 
divided  by  numerous  columns,  but  in  one 
variety  these  columns  are  massive  and  of 
stone,  while  in  the  other  they  are  thin  and 
usually  of  iron.  Speaking  generally,  the 
former  are  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  latter  those  of  Nonconformists.  Ex- 
ceptions may,  of  course,  be  found  on  both 
sides.  St.  Paul's,  Haggerstone,  and  St. 
Mark's,  Notting-hill,  for  example,  have  iron 
columns,  while  Scarborough,  Tynemouth, 
Grantham,  and  various  other  Congregational 
churches  have  stone  ones.  And  here  and  there, 
in  the  works  especially  of  several  leading 
Gothic  architects,  wide  departures  from  the 
conventional  type  may  be  found — churches 
with  narrow  side  aisles,  with  very  few  columns, 
or  even  with  no  columns  at  all.  But  on  the 
whole,  English  Protestant  churches  in  the  19th 
century  are  built  on  much  the  same  plan  as 
English  Catholic  ones  in  the  13th,  and  of  their 
two  chief  varieties,  one  copies  the  Catholic 
arrangement  to  the  letter,  while  the  other 
merely  makes  its  columns  of  iron  instead  of 
stone.  We  will  notice  the  stone- column 
variety  first. 

In  this  variety,  as  everyone  knows,  and  as 
the  hundreds  of  churches  built  of  late  years 
on  the  system  clearly  prove,  a  large  part  of 
the  congregation  are  practically  shut  out  frona 
the  service  by  the  columns.  Nearly  half  the 
side  aisles  are  thus  rendered  useless,  perhaps 
worse  than  useless,  since  they  are  filled  with 
seats  from  which  people  can  neither  see  nor 
hear.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  "  magnificent 
profusion  of  space  "  may  be  made  a  great 
element  in  architectural  effect.  A  church  is 
not  to  be  condemned  because  every  square 
foot  of  it  is  not  available  for  congi'egational 
use.  But  where  it  is  attempted  to  make  every 
])art  so  available,  every  part  should  be  free 
from  obstruction.  There  is  no  principle  which 
binds  the  designer  to  a  niggardly  economy  of 
area  any  more  than  of  height.  But  there  is  a 
plain  principle  which  should  bind  him,  if  he 
is  providing  for  a  service  in  which  the 
worshippers  are  intelligently  to  join,  not  to 
arrange  his  church  so  that  the  service  becomes 
invisible  or  inaudible  to  any  of  them.  And! 
tlie  extent  to  which,  on  the  conventional 
arrangement,  it  does  become  so,  may  be  seen, 
at  a  glance  where  the  sittings  are  free  and  the 
congregation  large.  Everyone,  for  instance, 
who  has  attended  the  services  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey  must  have  noticed  the 
way  in  which  the  side  aisles  are  avoided  as 
long  as  a  single  seat  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. If  he  has  himself  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  placed  in  them,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, too,  that  this  avoidance  is  not  without 
good  cause.  The  obstruction  in  this  case, 
indeed,  as  in  most  cathedrals  and  abbey 
churches,  is  worse  in  proportion  to  the  size 
than  in  a  smaller  building.  It  increases 
rapidly  with  the  number  of  the  piers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  space  obscured  by  the  nave 
piers  in  a  number  of  English  examples, 
taking,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  pulpit 
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as  the  point  wliich  ought  to  be  visible,  makes 
this  fact  quite  clear.  Where,  as  for  instance 
at  S.  James  the  Less,  Garden-street,  there  are 
only  three  hays  in  length,  the  area  thus 
obscured  is  only  some  14  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  nave.  AVhere,  as  at  S. 
Andrew's,  Ilillingdou,  th.cre  are  five  bays, 
it  rises  (in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  piers), 
to  25  per  cent.  AVith  six  bays,  and  a  more 
massive  style  of  construction,  about  32  per 
cent,  of  the  nave  is  obscured  in  the  new 
Cathedral  of  S.  Finn  Barr,  Cork,  wliile  in 
some  of  our  old  cathedrals,  such  as  Lichfield, 
not  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  nave  would 
thus  be  rendered  useless.  On  the  average, 
however,  it  may  be  assumed  without  exaggera- 
tion that  one-fourth  of  the  nave  space  in 
large  modern  churches  (of  the  stone-column 
variety)  is  thus  blocked  up  by  the  columns. 
Making  all  allowance  for  passages  to  the 
seats,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  in  a  con- 
gregation of  600  persons,  at  least  a  hundred 
are  thus  placed  where  tliey  can  neither  see  nor 
hear  the  greater  part  of  the  service.  Worse 
cases  might  be  pointed  out,  but  this  seems  a 
fair  computation.  Now  with  this  result,  which 
anyone  can  verify  for  himself,  is  it  reasonable 
to  go  on  perpetuating  this  variety  of  con- 
ventional church  type  for  Protestant  worship  ? 
Does  it  argue  a  high  standard  of  architectural 
ability  that  every  time  we  try  to  accommodate 
600  people,  we  should  put  at  least  100  of  them 
in  places  quite  unfit  for  their  use  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


NORTHERN  TIMBER. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  philan- 
thropists and  negrophilists,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  portion  of  selfishness  in  the 
tacit  reception  of  a  verdict,  whicli  transmits  to 
posterity  the  labour  of  providing  for  their  own 
fuel,  but  in  plain  truth,  each  generation  has 
its  own  duties  to  fulfil ;  its  own  enterprises  to 
carry  out;  its  own  difficulties  to  overcome, and 
its  own  rewards  to  earn.  A  glance  at  the 
manner  in  which  we  treat  the  works  of  our 
ancestors  will  demonstrate  that  instead  of 
preservation  at  the  hands  of  succeeding  gener- 
ations, demolition  is  the  fate  that  awaits  them. 
Were  we,  as  a  nation ,  to  remain  hi  statu  quo,  and, 
similarly  to  the  Chinese,  to  have  our  paga  of 
progress  represented  by  a  blank,  then  it  would 
answer  to  build  for  posterity,  and  gauge  the 
exigences  and  wants  of  future  ages  by  our  own. 
But  so  long  as  progress,  enlightenment,  and 
advancement  are  ineradicably  fixed  in  the 
European  mind  as  the  necessary  duties  of  a 
nation,  it  is  absurd  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  possible  or  probable  state  of  society  after 
the  lapse  of  six  centurie?.  We  niay  safely 
and  wisely  leave  to  bees,  birds,  oxen,  and  sheep 
the  fulfilment  of  the  maxim  enunciated  in 
the  well-known  lines  of  Virgil  commencing 
"  Sic  ros  nun  vohis." 

It  may  not  be  within  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers  that  nearly  a  century  ago,  fears  were 
entertained  that  our  .stock  of  English  oak  was 
declining  with  alarming  rapidity.  These  anti- 
cipations were  sub.sequently  fully  realised. 
The  enormous  demand  made  upon  the  Sussex 
and  other  plantations  by  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
the  use  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was 
especially  set  apart  and  solely  appropriated, 
had  of  later  years  caused  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  trees  that  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  repair.  A  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  forests 
available  for  supplying  oak  and  other  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  and  their  report  was  confir- 
matory of  the  anticipated  exhaustion  of  the 
once  extensive  supply.  Fortunately,  althour;Ii 
our  own  forestial  resources  were  "'consume'tl, 
those  of  other  countries  were  abundant,  and,  iri 
many  instances,  almost  intact.  The  intro- 
duction also  of  iron  as  an  important  element 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  prevented  any 
serious  grounds  of  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  not  being  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  our 


flag,  and  to  waft  our  mercliandise  to  the  ports 
of  distant  shores.  The  reply  to  the  question, 
How  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  forests  both 
at  home  and  abroad  to  be  prevented  ?  will 
be  probably  surmised  to  be,  for  every  tree  cut 
down,  let  another  be  planted.  This  is  the 
course  actually  adopted  in  many  instances,  but 
it  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  natural  supply. 
It  is  impossible  to  grow  trees  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  are  cut  down.  Consider  the 
number  of  years  before  any  tree  suitable  for  even 
ornamental,  much  less,  constructive,  purposes, 
is  fit  to  be  used.  In  a  word,  the  supply  can- 
not possibly  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand,  and  the  discrepancy  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. As  one  source  becomes  epuise,  the 
others  are  drawn  upon  more  heavily,  and  so  the 
drain  proceeds,  until  there  is  none  left.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  major  portion 
of  all  timber  used  throughout  Europe  is  ex- 
ported from  the  semi-frozen  regions  of  the  Baltic 
and  Northern  seas.  So  greatly,  has  the  demand 
upon  these  sources  increased  of  late  j'ears,  that 
the  Governments  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way have  been  compelled  to  take  the  matter 
under  serious  consideration,  and  to  consent  to 
the  felling  of  timber  in  forests  which  hitherto 
have  been  untouched.  This  preservation  of 
their  contents  is,  however,  not  due  to  any 
absolute  desire  to  refain^thcm  in  that  condition, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  situated  so  far 
inland,  and  so  destitute  of  all  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  seaboard,  that  they  re- 
mained unapproached  until  the  exhaustion  of 
more  available  supplies,  compelled  the  timber 
merchants  to  assail  them.  The  red  and  the 
white  pine  are  the  two  principal  varieties 
of  timber  which  reach  our  coast  from  the 
north,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  for 
not  merely  roughly  cutting  them  up,  but  for 
planing,  moulding,  mortising,  tenoning,  re- 
bating, and  performing  all  the  more  finished 
work  formerly  performed  by  hand  labour,  has 
imparted  a  stimuhis  to  the  trade  which  it  will 
never  lose.  Our  readers  have  already  seen  in 
the  columns  of  The  Building  News,  what  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  importation  of 
finished  woodwork  from  the  Baltic  ports,  for 
the  new  building  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames.  Recently  large  establishments  have 
been  opened  on  the  French  ports  of  Dieppe, 
Fecamp,  and  Havre  for  the  express  purpose 
of  cutting  up  and  finishing  the  pine  timber  im- 
ported from  the  North.  Whether  it  is  cheaper 
to  import  it  in  the  log  and  afterwards  cut  it 
up  at  home,  or  to  receive  it  in  the  finished 
form  required  for  immediate  use,  is  a  question 
every  nation  must  decide  for  itself.  Local 
circumstances,  the  state  of  local  trade,  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  description  of  wood- 
work wanted,  are  the  best  guides  in  the 
matter. 

The  oldest  of  the  establishments  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was  charged  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pinewood  hauses  which  were 
erected  as  temporary  residencies  along  the 
route  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Many  of  them  were 
highly  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  head- 
ings, and  constituted  excellent  specimens  of 
what  the  carpenter's  and  joiner's  art  is  capable 
of,  in  this  smooth  and  docile  description  of 
wood. 

From  the  heavy  calls  made  upon  the 
Northern  timber  by  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  other  countries,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  any  longer  to  saw  by 
hand  labour.  The  introduction  of  machine- 
sawing  is  almost  universal,  the  motive  power 
being  sometimes  steam,  but  more  frequently 
water,  as  abundant  supplies  of  the  latter  agent 
are  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forests,  and 
a  little  rude  engineering  will  speedily  convert 
them  into  useful  motors.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  what  a  splendid  tradeis  doneby  the  Baltic 
ports,  it  is  no  wander  that  Prussia  and  other 
Continental  powers  are  anxious  to  obtain  them 
at  almost  any  price.  Prussia  exports  a  large 
quantity  of  oak  planks  and  staves  for  the  use 
of  the  cooper.  For  timber  of  excessive  dimen- 
sions, the  North,  capacious  as  are  its  store?,  is 
surpassed  by  the  gigantic  products  of  the 


forests  of  the  New  World,  although  the  re- 
sources of  the  latter  are  not  taxed  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  the  former.  This  follows 
naturall}'  enough  from  the  greater  proximity 
of  tlie  former  to  the  countries  where  the  ex- 
port trade  is  chiefly  conducted.  Iron,  both  cast 
and  wrought,  is  now  employed  by  preference  in 
numerous  instances  where  wood  alone  was  used. 
In  future  years,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  will 
cause  iron  to  be  used  by  necessity  in  situations, 
and  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  apparently 
now  not  at  all  adapted.  There  is  no  truer 
maxim  than  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention." The  Americans  have  long  since 
proved  tliis  by  the  scarcity  of  their  hand  labour 
driving  them  to  the  invention  of  machinery 
and  mechanical  appliances  for  effecting  opera- 
tions previously  performed  by  the  former 
agency.  Without  taking  into  account  the 
resources  of  the  New  World,  there  is  a  sufficient 
stock  of  timber  in  the  old  to  last,  not 
quite  so  long,  perhaps,  as  our  coal  fields,  but  at 
any  rate  for  another  century  or  two. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Edward  I'Anson,  "Vice-President.  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Paget  and  A.  W.  Tanner  having  been  elected  as 
Associates,  and  several  donations  and  additions 
to  the  library  announced, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  Contributing  Visitor,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  paper 

ON    THE   ORNAMENTAL    FEATURES  OF  ARABIC 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  EGYPT  AND  SKRIA. 

Mr.  Grace,  after  giving  some  historical  parti- 
culars of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the 
Arab  monuments  in  Cairo,  proceeded  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  leading  types  of  the  structures  them- 
selves. They  may  be  classed  as  follows — Mosques, 
sebeels,  gates,  khans,  a,nd  dwelhngs.  The  mosques 
vary  greatly  in  plan  and  decoration.  The  sebeels, 
or  drinking  fountains,  are  very  numerous  in 
Cairo,  and  are  among  the  most  striking  of  its 
buildings.  They  are  most  frequently  situated  at 
the  coiners  of  streets.  Below  is  a  single  closed 
chamber,  lighted  by  one  or  more  large  metal 
grilles,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  very  orna- 
mental. Within  is  the  water  supply,  with 
which  a  tube  communicates,  and,  terminating  in  a 
small  brass  pipe  or  nozzle,  allows  the  wayfarer  to 
quench  his  thirst  by  suction,  for  the  water  is 
rarely  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  upper  story 
of  these  buildings  is  almost  always  a  school. 
There  is  generally  a  wide  eave  or  verandah  of 
wood  projcctnig  some  feet  from  the  wall  to  give 
additional  shade  to  those  who  choose  to  rest  by 
the  way.  The  interior  roofs  are  often  richly 
panelled,  and  decorated  elaborately  in  colour  and 
gilding.  The  gates  being  considered  important 
not  only  for  defence  but  for  ceremony,  are  in  some 
instances  works  of  considerable  grandeur.  One 
curious  feature  of  almost  all  the  Saracenic  gates 
of  Syrian  towns  is  that  tho  thoroughfares  in  ever 
direct,  but  usually  takes  a  rectangular  turn.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  Cairo  gates.  The 
khans  consist  usually  of  an  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  small  chambers  or  recesses,  and  have 
generally  also  an  upper  story.  In  the  country,  or 
by  the  roadside,  they  afford  shelter  and  security 
for  man  and  beast.  They  have  frequently  very 
handsome  doorways.  B,ound  the  open  or  en- 
closed court  is  an  arcade  or  series  of  recesses  to 
be  used  as  shops,  with  a  stone  divan  running  in 
front  of  them.  A  wide  eave  or  awning  affords 
shade  if  the  court  be  open.  The  famous  khan  of 
Assad  Paseha,  at  Damascus,  is  entirely  roofed  in 
by  domes,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre  ;  a 
gallery  runs  round  it,  and  doors  open  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  theground,  into  a  series  of  apartments 
which  are  let  as  shops  or  offices.  The  residences 
or  private  houses  of  Cairo  are  of  every  variety  of 
general  plan,  most  of  the  better  class  having  an 
open  court,  into  which  the  reception  rooms  open. 
The  rooms  of  the  harem  are  generally  on  the 
tirst  floor,  and  some  of  these  are  very  handsome. 
Mr.  Grace  next  described,  with  some  minuteness, 
a  few  of  the  principal  dwelling  houses  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus,  noting  the  various  points  in  which 
the  buildings  of  the  one  city  differ  from  those  of 
the  other.  In  the  course  of  this  portion  of  his 
paper,  he  stated  that  the  windows  of  the  first 
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floor  are  protected  at  Cairo  by  the  beautiful 
nnialirfiljceyeh,  and  those  in  Damascus  by  a  more 
simple  troilis. 

There  are  several  distinctions  between  the 
Arab  domestic  architecture  of  Egypt  and  that 
of  Syria,  as  represented  at  Damascus.  Of  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  Persian. 
Moreover,  here  the  same  general  style  a,nd  plan  of 
house  continues  to  be  built  to  this  day,  althongh 
the  dftails  become  very  debased  and  corru|it 
At  Cairo,  Arab  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 
extinct,  the  modern  style  of  ornamentation 
being  entirely  derived  from  Europe  and  Turke_y. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  parts  of  Arabian  buildings  are  orna 
mented,  the  author  said  that  the  dome,  the 
prominent  feature  o£  many  buililinga,  especially 
of  those  devoted  to  sacred  uses,. varies  in  form, 
but  almost  always  has  the  pointed  arch  for  its 
section.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  it  springs 
usually  from  a  straight  stilt.  At  Alexandria, 
however,  and  at  Rosetta,  it  has  occasionally  the 
curve  returned  at  the  base.  In  Egypt,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dome  is  almost  always 
decorated— sometimes  by  being  vertically  moulded, 
sometimes  by  the  surface  being  moulded  in  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  chevrons  ;  but  in  many  instances 
in  Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood,  intricate  geo 
metrical  patterns  are  worked  over  the  whole 
surface,  whilst  arabesques  or  scrolls,  carved  in  a 
lower  plane,  enrich  the  ground  between.  The 
group  of  buildings  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Caliphs  includes  many  splendid  examples  of 
dome  decoration.  A  broad  band  or  frieze,  usually 
of  writing,  is  carried  round  the  base  of  the  dome, 
and  the  broad  splay  or  "  weathering,"  by  which 
the  structure  rises  from  the  square  to  the  octagon, 
is  frequently  very  boldly  moulded.  The  dome  is 
generally  surmounted  by  a  bronze  turned  finial, 
carrying  the  crescent. 

Even  more  characteristic  than  the  dome  is  the 
minaret  of  the  Arabian  mosque.  Minarets  vary 
much  in  form  and  ornamentation.  In  plan,  the 
octagon  is  the  most  frequent  form  in  the  minarets 
of  Egypt ;  but  they  are  also  sometimes  square  ; 
sometimes  circular.  Iq  the  earlier  mosques,  the 
minarets  are  shorter  and  more  simple  than  in 
those  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
It  is  these  latter  which  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  minarets  of  Cairo ;  to  this  period  belong 
the  most  perfect  examples.  Starting  from  the 
square  base,  they  are  splayed  into  the  octagon  or 
circular  plan.  If  octagon,  the  sides  are  some- 
times panelled  or  arcaded  in  the  lower  story. 
The  structure  is  then  corbelled  out  (usually,  but 
not  always,  with  thehoney-comb  work)  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  a  balcony  or  gallery  running  round. 
The  next  story,  of  less  diameter,  will  sometimes  be 
panelled  with  mouldings  geometrically  arranged, 
or  occasionally,  as  in  one  at  Damascus  (Jama 
Mallah),  with  bands  of  a  different  coloured 
material,  or  with  inlaid  devices.  Where  octa- 
gonal in  the  lower  stories,  the  upper  story  is 
generally  round,  as  in  the  beautiful  minaret  of 
Kaitbai.  Some  have  the  upper  story  open,  the 
superstructure  being  carried  by  single  or  grouped 
columns.  If  coloured  materials  are  used  in  the 
exterior  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  they 


among  the  finer  mosques  which  does  not  display 
this  characteristic.  The  upper  and  lower  window 
openings  are  usually  grouped  into  bays  slightly 
recessed,  a  wide  frieze  being  carried  through  and 
continued  between  them.  Koran  inscriptions 
usually  form  these  friezes.  Alternate  courses  of 
stone,  of  two  or  more  colours,  are  of  very  frequent 
use,  both  for  exterior  and  interior.  Being  used 
horizontally,  their  tendency  is  to  give  size  and 
width — a  tendency  the  excess  of  which  is  skilfully 
counteracted  in  the  recessing  of  the  windows,  as 
already  mentioned  ;  and  still  more  so  by  the  high 
doorways.  Large  plain  .surfaces  are  often  relieved 
by  panels,  either  of  sculptm-e  in  low  relief,  or  in- 
laid ornament  of  variously-coloured  materials. 

The  external  doorways  of  the  principal  mosques 
derive  immense  grandeur  and  dignity  from  the 
bold  way  in  which  they  are  set  within  a  deep  re- 
cess of  great  height — frequently  nearly  the  full 
height  of  the  building.  Pine  instances  of  this 
arrangement  are  the  world-renowned  doorway  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  and  those  of  the 
Moaiud  and  Kaitbai  mosques.  The  door  itself  is 
usually,  inthe  caseof  public  buildings,  richlydeco- 
rated,  generally  with  plates  of  bronze,  elaborately 
wrought  in  the  geometric  devices  so  familiar  in 
Arabic  and  Moorish  work.  The  doors  of  private 
houses  are  much  simpler.  Those  at  Cairo  are 
most  frequently  set  in  a  pointed  or  segmental 
arch,  ai-e  plain  match-boai\led,  and  then  orna- 
mented in  colour  with  a  painted  device  or  frame. 
The  doors  of  private  houses  in  Damascus,  how- 
ever, differ  entirely  from  those  at  Cairo.  There 
the  door  head  is  generally  segmental,  and  the 
wooden  door  itself  has  au  outer  ornamentally- 
cut  frame,  under  which  the  planks,  placed 
straight  or  diagonally,  are  nailed  to  the  stronger 
back-framing  in  such  a  way  that  the  nail  heads 
form  part  of  a  geometrical  pattern  drawn  from 
nail  to  nail. 

The  window  openings  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  mosques  are 'usually  small  single  openings, 
with  pointed  heads.  Where  of  large  size,  they 
are  often  filled  with  pierced  geometric  tracery 
of  stone  or  cement,  or,  occasionally,  of  wood. 
The  lower  windows  have  sometimes  square,  some- 
times segmental,  heads.  The  ground-floor  win- 
dows of  mosques  or  sebeels  have  usually  a  wooden 
frame  or  architrave,  with  carved  surface  orna- 
ment, in  which  is  a  grille  or  trellis,  more  or  less 
ornamental,  of  either  bronze,  iron,  or  wood. 
Other  window  openings  have  pointed  heads,  with 
light  shafts  in  the  reveals  ;  or,  again,  the  same 
are  double,  with  a  light  centre  shaft,  and  with 
their  arches  cusped.  Rosette  and  star-shaped 
openings  are  also  used,  some  of  the  former  splay- 
ing outwards  from  a  small  circular  opening,  the 
cusps  followed  out  in  the  splay.  First  among  the 
windows  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  comes  the 
beautiful  minihreheet/eh,  before  referred  to,  and 
to  which  Cairo  and  the  Arab  quarters  of  other 
Egyptian  towns  owe  so  much  of  their  picturesque 
beauty.  These  are  prniecting  bays  or  oriels  of 
wooden  lattice,  of  every  varie*"y  of  pattern,  and  of 
lace-like  delicacy.  These  lattices  are  most  inge- 
niously constructed,  the  parts  being  first  delicately 
turned  and  then  fitted  together  in  a  geo- 
metrical network.    Some,  again,  arc  altogether 


generally  used  also  iu  the  minaret,  either  in  |  simpler,  being  formed  of  flat  laths  half  lapped 
bands,  or  ornamentally.  The  minarets  of  Cairo  I  mto  each  other,  and  often  notched  with  great 
are  terminated  variously.  Many  are  surmounted  '  ingenuity,  so  as  to  make  the  lattice  ornamental, 
by  a  terminal  in  the  fortn  of  an  inverted  pear  ;  |  The  rnvshreheeijelis  vary  greatly  iu  size  and  form, 
others  have  a  sort  of  domical  summit.  The  !  The  largest  are  usually  square  in  plan,  and  are 
Syrian  minarets  are  more  frequently  square  in  j  divided  into  four,  five,  or  six  bays  in  length.  The 


plan,  are  leas  elaborate  in  form,  and  have  fewer 
storys  aud  less  sculpture.  Some  of  the  square 
minarets  of  Syria  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
early  Italian  campaniles. 

Arabian  buildings (theruinaretsexcepted)  have 
rarely  much  exterior  cornice.  The  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  at  Cairo,  has  a  heavier  cornice 
than  usual,  of  bold,  honeycomb  pattern.  In- 
terior cornices  are  more  used.  An  ornamental 
crenellation  or  parapet,  however,  is  frequently 
Used.  These  are  often  shaped  on  the  reversible 
principle — i.e.,  the  ornamental  form  is  such  as  to 
correspond  with  the  reversed  form  of  the  interval. 

It  is  in  the  walls  of  the  larger  buildings,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  treatment  of  the  large  masses,  that 
we  may  perhaps  find  most  to  learn  from  Arabian 
architects.  Most  dignified  and  simple  are  they, 
preserving  great  breadth  without  unsightly  plain- 
nesf  or  heaviness.  The  Arabian  builders  have 
admirably  adjusted  their  wall  surfaces  to  their 
climate.  All  their  surface  ornament  is  so  subor- 
dinatad  as  not  to  b  eak  up  the  masses,  which  are 
usual  y  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  the  effect  of 
hi-igh".    The   Mosque  of  Sultan  ILas^an  is  a 


lower  part  has  enclosed  panels,  with  some  orna 
mental  arrangement  of  mouldings  on  the  surface. 
Above  these  are  the  trellis  or  lattice  panels,  and 
at  the  top  are  not  un  frequently  small  squares  of 
coloured  glass,  set  in  pierced  ornament  of  plaster. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  projecting  canopy, 
with  bratishing  of  wood  prettily  shaped.  The 
rmishreheeyeh  is  oftentimes  carried  on  stone 
corbels  or  wooden  trusses,  in  which  case  the 
soffit  is  formed  into  a  decorative  ceiling.  Prom 
these  handsomer  specimens,  the  mushreheeijeh 
dwindles  down  to  its  probable  prototype,  the 
little  projecting  cupboard  of  lattice-work,  octa- 
ffonal  in  plan,  but  just  large  enough  to  hold  thg 
family  gJwuleh,  or  porous  jar,  in  which  the  water 
cools  as  the  air  passes  through  the  surrounding 
trellis,  for re Jcfiye A  signifies  "  the  place  for 
drink."  Windows  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  in  Jerusalem  and  southern  Syria,  but  not 
frequently. 

Of  exterior  features,  the  author  reserved  to  the 
last  the  mention  of  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  former  is  (in  the  older  works,  at  least), 
wherever  possible,  boiTOwed,  capital  and  all,  from 


notable  example  of  this  ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  1  more  ancient  buildings,  whether  Egyptian,  Roman, 


or  Christian.  As  in  the  existing  Roman  basilica;, 
columns  of  odd  longthg  are  frequently  used,  and 
the  height,  where  defective,  made  up  for  by  an 
impost  or  abacus,  or  by  lowering  the  superimposed 
structure  to  meet  it.  One  peculiar  feature  in 
connection  with  the  column  in  Arabic  buildings 
is  the  .almost  invariable  use  of  a  wooden  cushion 
between  the  capital  and  that  which  it  carries. 
This  is  usually  formed  by  two  layers  placed  in 
opposite  directions,  each  consisting  of  from  three 
to  five  pieces  of  wood  3in.  or  4in.  thick,  and  the 
necessary  length.  In  tlie  case  of  a  continuous 
arcade,  wooden  tie  bars  extend  from  the  centreof 
the  cushion  to  the  next  column.  Some  allege  that 
this  arrangement  is  a  provision  against  earth- 
quakes, but  whatever  its  purpose,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  been  very  general.  The  arch  in 
the  Arabic,  as  iu  every  other,  style,  is  a  very  dis- 
tinctive feature.  The  forms  of  arch  most 
favoured  are  the  pointed  and  the  segmental,  the 
latter  usually  rather  flat.  The  round  horseshoe 
arch  of  Moorish  architecture  is  seldom  met  with 
in  Egypt  or  Syria,  although  the  pointed  arch  has 
frequently  the  slight  return  at  the  springing 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  true  horseshoe. 
The  simple  semi-circular  arch  is,  however,  met 
with,  as  in  the  example  of  the  gateway  to  the 
khan  at  Cairo,  the  ornamental  treatment  of  which 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  Norman  work,  than 
which  it  is  much  later.  In  examples  of  the  best 
periods  of  Arabian  architecture,  the  treatment  of 
the  stones  cf  the  archivolt  is  very  distinctive,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  segmental  arch. 
The  stones  are,  in  this  latter  form  of  arch, 
almost  invariably  notched  together,  often  with 
the  most  ingenious  designs,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  counterchanged  ornament  on  the 
face  of  the  archivolt.  This  is  generally  made 
to  appear  constructive,  although,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
always  so,  but  is  occasionally  produced  by  a  thin 
layer  of  veneer  on  the  surface.  In  larger  arches, 
such  as  gateways,  and  also  where  a  straight  lintel 
is  required,  a  plain  single  or  double  setback  or 
notch  is  used,  merely  as  an  additional  security 
in  construction.  Had  the  great  centre  stone  of 
the  lintel  at  Baalbec  been  thus  keyed,  it  could 
not  have  slipped  into  the  critical  position  which 
it  now  occupies.  This  construction  and  its  or- 
namental treatment  is  as  general  in  Damascus 
and  throughout  the  Arab  buildings  of  Syria  as 
in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Grace,  after  giving  some  further  particulars 
of  the  exterior  work  of  Arab  buildings,  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  decorative  treatment  adopted  iu 
the  interiors.  He  said  that  the  same  use  of 
alternately  coloured  courses  which  is  noticed  in 
the  exteriors,  is  often  frequently  extended  to  the 
interiors  ;  and  even  where  they  are  not  built  in 
coloured  material,  the  imitation  is  carried  out  in 
red  and  white,  or  black  and  white  colours.  This 
may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  mosques  and  other 
large  buildings  of  I^gypt,  but  in  the  courts  and 
rooms  of  the  private  houses  both  of  Cairo  and 
Damascus.  At  the  latter  place  there  is  scarcely 
a  court  of  any  large  house  but  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  this  system,  more  or  less  consistently 
carried  out,  while  the  great  khan  of  Assad  Pascha 
in  the  same  city,  although  a  modern  and  scarcely 
an  Arab  structure,  is  a  good  example  of  the  prin 
ciple  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  (Date 
I7i3  A  D.)  After  noticing  the  manner  in 
which  the  interiors  of  cupolas  are  mo  t 
generally  decorated,  and  giving  at  some 
length  the  details  of  that  of  the  Kubbet  el 
Fedaweeyeh,  Mr.  Crace  said  that  all  flat  ceilings 
whether  of  mosques  or  other  public  buildings, 
or  private  houses,  are  treated  without  distinction 
in  one  of  two  or  throe  ways.  The  handsomest, 
producing  the  richest  effect,  is  the  beam  and 
panel  arrangement,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
largely  in  mosque,  sebeel,  or  dwelling,  Ths 
finest  examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Moiiiud,  Mahmoudie  and  Kaidbai  mosques,  in 
some  of  the  older  sebeels,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
Skeikh  of  the  Mufti  at  Ebn  et  Sadiid.  A  simpler 
kind  of  ceiling  is  that  formed  by  beam  and  match- 
boarding.  Here  the  boarding  is  probably  placed 
diagonally,  and  the  narrow  boards  are  painted 
successively  in  various  coloiws,  with  perhaps  a 
running  pattern  of  conventional  flower  ornament 
or  arabesque  on  each,  the  beam  being  elaborately 
decorated.  Geometrical  patterns  are  extensively 
used  in  the  decoration  of  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
externally  and  internally.  Wherever  there  is  a 
frieze  in  an  Arabic  building,  whether  externally  or 
internally,  itisalways  in  writing.  How  beautil'uliy 
the  Arabic  character  lends  itself  to  ornamental 
purposes  is  well  known.    Probably  in  no  other 
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style  of  art  has  writing  been  so  largely  used  for 
this  end.  The  same  use  of  writing  extends  to 
every  object  in  which  Arabic  ornamental  art  is 
expended  ;  witness  their  metal  vessels,  which 
are  frequently  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions. 
The  practice  doubtless  owes  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
clusion of  the  representation  of  animal  life,  the 
instinct  of  the  artist  to  appeal  in  some  direct 
way  to  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the 
beholder  being  too  natural  and  too  strong  to  be 
altogether  repressed.  After  referring  to  other 
branches  of  Arab  decorative  art,  the  author  came 
to  speak  of  the  interior  ornamental  woodwork  of 
the  Arabs.  Wood  as  a  constructive  material  was 
always  scarce  in  the  region  influenced  by  Arabic 
architecture,  and  a  climate  of  extreme  dryness 
and  temperatures  makes  the  use  of  that  material 
in  large  masses  undesirable,  Probably,  from  this 
cause,  all  Arabic  woodwork  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  small  parts — framing  and  panels 
ingeniously  wrought  iuto  every  variety  of  recti- 
lineal form  of  design.  Doors,  panel.<,  window 
shutters,  cupboards,  all  are  made  after  this  fashion, 
and  no  two  seem  to  be  alike.  To  this  system 
of  woodwork  may  be  traced  that  wonderful  variety 
of  geometric  desiga  applied  to  all  materials  by 
the  Arabs.  (Specimens  of  this  woodwoik  were 
exhibited.)  The  author  concluded  his  paper 
(which  was  very  fully  illustrated  by  coloured 
sketches)  by  saying  that  almost  every  example 
he  had  quoted  was  a  portion  of  a  ruin,  or  was 
shortly  doomed  to  ruin  by  those  sure  destroyers, 
neglect,  apathy,  and  selfishness.  Monuments 
worthy  of  world-wide  fame  are  dropping  to 
pieces, either  from  utterdisregardorbydishonesty, 
or  by  the  mildew  of  a  fatalism  which  never 
repairs.  Inquiring  once  of  the  Imam,  or  chief 
priest  of  the  mosque,  why,  since  a  devout  man 
had  built  so  beautiful  a  structure  to  the  glory  of 
God,  no  good  man  was  found  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
Mr.  Grace  received  this  reply  : — •'  Truly,  he  was 
a  good  man  who  built  this  place  for  the  worship 
of  God  ;  but  it  now  belongs  to  God,  and,  if  He 
wills  it  so,  it  will  surely  crumble  and  fall.  It  is 
as  He  wills  ! " 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Burges,  Professor  K-jrr,  and  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers  took  part,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  having  been  tendered  to  the  author  of 
the  paper,  the  Chairman  announced  that  a  special 
meeting  of  members  only  would  be  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  next,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

STREET  CLEANSING. 
4  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  George's, 
l\-  Hanover- square.  Committee  of  Works, 
Mr.  Tomkins,  surveyor,  presented  a  report  on 
the  cleansing  of  streets,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Smith's  patent  horse-sweeper  had  been  in  use  in 
the  parish  for  eight  days.  The  first  cost  was 
£26  15s. ;  each  set  of  brushes  costs  £3  lOs. 
The  cost  of  work  was  estimated  as  follows  : — For 
m  achine,  including  grease,  oil,  and  wear  and  tear, 
Is.  6d. ;  one  horse  and  driver,  98.  ;  brushes,  2s.  ; 
two  men  to  clean  crosBings  (2s.  8d.  each),  5s.  4d. 
per  day  ;  total,  17s.  lOd.  The  work  accomplished 
is  equal  to  that  of  forty  paupers,  the  machine 
having  cleansed  Park-lane  in  little  more  than  two 
hours  ;  a  gang  of  twenty  men  requiring  4^  hours, 
at  a  cost,  including  foremen's  wages,  wear  and 
tear  of  brooms,  &c.,  of  £5  Ss.  8d. ,  or  about  six 
times  as  much  as  the  former,  and  representing  a 
saving  in  labour  done  of  £4  58.  lOd.  per  day. 
The  advantages  of  the  machine  are: — The  saving 
of  expense  in  cleansing.  The  service  would  be  per- 
formed by  horse  labour,  and  the  road  repairs 
would  proceed  without  interruption.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  very  important  saving  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  by  keeping  them  in  a 
more  cleanly  condition,  affording  an  opportunity 
of  drying  quickly,  their  durability  being  thereby 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Tomkins,  in  concluding 
his  report,  expresses  a  desire  to  see  these 
machines  multiplied,  and  says  he  feels  strongly 
that  it  is  nothing  short  of  extravagance  under 
the  guise  of  economy,  to  allow  any  street  of  con- 
siderable traffic  to  lie  for  even  one  day  under  the 
combined  effects  of  traffic  and  slop. 

Proposed  Public  Baths  in  S.  Luke's. — 
It  having  been  proposed  to  construct  a  number  of 
dwelling-houses  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  and 
t'xtcnsive  bath  known  as  Peerless  Pool,  at  the 
rear  of  S.  Luke's  Madhouse,  the  Vestry  of  that 
parish  has  now  under  consideration  a  proposal  for 
erecting  public  baths  and  wash-houses  on  the  site. 
Such  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  people  of 
this  crowded  and  poverty-stricken  neighbourhood. 


THE  THKOEY  AND  PllACTICE  OF  MODERxN  HOUSE 
PAINTING  AND  DECORATION  EXPLAINED  IN 
A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES,  WITH  SOME 
REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND  PROS- 
PECTS OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 


5Y  AN 


Experienced  Workman. 


AT  the  present  time,  when  so  many  of  our 
notables  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  distributing  prizes  and  ventilating  their 
ideas  on  art  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  if  something  is  said  on  the  subject  from 
a  workman's  point  of  view.    Any  person  who 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  will  be 
impressed  with  the  wide-spread  ignorance  that 
prevails  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
principles  which  shmdd  govern  the  application 
of  ornament  and  colour  to  the  embellishment 
of  dwelling-houses.     We  cannot  wonder  at 
this    when  we  consider  how  little  has  been 
done  to  spread  amongst  us  that  knowledge. 
How  many  thousands  of  even  educated  people 
are  there  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
merest  rudiments,  not  willingly  nor  necessarily 
so,  but  simply  because  they  have  not  been 
taught,  nor  have  they,  had  before  them  true 
and  good  examples  to  educate  the  eye  and  form 
the  taste.    Is  thee  any  valid  reason  why  tliis 
ignorance  should  continue — is  there  any  reason 
why  this  knowledge  should  not  be  as  wide 
spread  as  our  educational  means  will  allow, 
until  it  comes  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  an  ordinary  English  education  ? 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  ; 
we  are,  as  a  people,  capable  of  being  taught 
what  is  pure  and  true  in  decorative  art — that 
art  which  contributes  so  much  to  our  domestic 
pleasures   and  comfort,  and  which   in  its 
nature  tends  to  elevate  and  purify,  making 
home  bright  and   beautiful,   as  all  English 
homes  should  be.    My  own  experience  has  in 
many  instances  proved  that  there  is  ever  in 
the  commonest  minds  a  capability  of  appreci- 
ating the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour.  I  have  seen,  again  and  again,  that  the 
educated  and  ignorant  have  been  alike  pleased 
with  works  of  art  which  in  themselves  were 
true  in  taste  :  with  this  difEerence,  that  the 
educated  mind  could  give  a  reason  why,  and 
the   ignorant  was  pleased   without  know- 
ing why  ;  and  yet  the  latter  could  experience 
a   pure    and   unusual  pleasure   from  some- 
thing it  could  not  comprehend,  which  fact 
goes  far  to  prove  that  there  is  an  innate  love 
of  the  beautiful  planted  in  our  hearts  by  Him 
who  created  nothing  in  vain,  and  who  in  His 
great  bounty  to  man  has  spread  around  him 
everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the 
depths  of  the   sea,  in  the  starry  realms  of 
space,  and  throughout  all  the  universe,  so  many 
perfect  examples  of  beautiful  form  and  most 
brilliant    combinations  of  colour — so  many 
wonders  of  construction  and  adaptation,  that 
the  mind  is  bewildered  by  their  number  and 
perfection.    How  wide  a  field  is  thus  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  study,  for  example,  and 
for  adaptation  to  our  own  use  !    Nature  is  the 
truest  and  best  teacher.  However  much  we  may 
improve,  whatever  progress  we  may  make, 
we  must  return  again  to  her  inexhaustible 
storehouse  for  information,  for  inspiration, 
and  for  new  material  to  supply  our  wants 
There  is  no  false  teaching  with  her.  How 
many  of  the   simplest  flowers   that  bloom 
are    in    themselves    examples    of  beauty, 
of  form,   and   exquisite  purity  of    colour  ! 
The  stalk,  the  leaf,   the  flower,  the  grass, 
the  tree,   the   shrub,   the   climbing  plant, 
the  weed,  even  the  lowl)^  moss  that  gathers 
on  the  old  walls,  or  clings  to  the  crumbling 
tower,  and  which  colours  with  its  beautiful 
tints  the  rocky  hill  sides,  are  all  so  many 
lessons  of  untold  value  to  us  if  we  know  how 
to  use  them  aright.    Art,  in  its  infancy  and  in 
its  best  and  most  perfect  state,  isalike  in  this 
respect — that  it  relies  upon  natural  forms  for 


its  sustenance.     How  clearly  this  is  shown^  in 
the  earliest  examples  of  decorative  art  of  which 
we  have  any  recurd.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  Egyptian  :  how  simple  in  f yrm_,  and  yet 
how  pure  and  perfect   in   adaptation,  con- 
ventionalised only  si>  far  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purpose    required,    yet  retaining  sufficient 
resemblance  to  its  type  to  indicate  the  growing 
plant,  the  straight  stalk,  or  stem,  and  perfect 
flower  fi-om  which  the  crafty  Nile  d'veller 
drew  his  inspiration.     He  not  only  crowned 
his  shaft  or  column  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  he  added  to  its  already  beautiful  form  a 
well-considered   and   judicious  selection  of 
colours— a  lesson  taught  him  by  the  natural 
objects    surrounding   him   in   such  prolific 
luxuriance.    He  thus  formed  for  himself  a 
style  of  decoration  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
requirements,  and  admirably  suited   to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  of  the  land  of  his  birth, 
a  style  of  de  :oration  pure  and  simple,  and  yet 
so  true  that  an  eminent  authority  has  said  of 
it  that  the  Egyptian,  although  the  oldest,  is, 
in  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  true 
style,  the  most  perfect,  and  that  all  other 
styles  approach  perfection  only  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  Egyptian.  This  being  true, 
what  a  commentary  it  afEords  upon  our  boasted 
progress  !    Thousands  of  years  ago  a  people 
lived  who  were  capable  of  originating  and 
bringing  to  perfection  a  style  of  decoration  so 
well  suited  to  their  wants  and  purposes,  and 
so  true  in  its  adaptation  and  execution,  that 
we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  may  still  turn 
back  and  study  their  works,  and  fiud  it  profit- 
able to  do  so.     Above  all,  the  lessons  they 
teach  us— the  one  great  fact  to  which  they 
point  and  lead  the  way — are  still  available  to 
us  as  to  the  ancient  Egyptian.     We  have  still 
the  same  glorious  book  open  to  us  from  which 
he  drew  his  instruction  ;  still  may  we  consult 
its  widespread  pages,  ever  open  to  us  with- 
out restriction  and  without  price,  available 
alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  never  failing, 
always  new.  Do  we  desire  a  design  for  a  wall 
decoration,  for  a  muslin  curtain,  or  for  a  lace 
veil,  for  works  in  silver  and  gold,  for  works 
in  brass  and  iron,  or  for  carving  in  stone  or 
marble.  Dame  Nature  will  supply  us.    Do  we 
want  lessons  in  harmonious  colouring,  where 
can  we  see  such  combinations  of  colour  as 
we  see  in  nature  ?  and  the  best  of  it  is  that 
she   never  makes  any  mistakes  in  placing 
colours  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other  ;  in  all 
she  does  she  blends  them  harmoniously  toge- 
ther.   I  remember  with  pleasure  some  thirty 
years  ago  being  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  rather  extensive  heath  or  common, 
which  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  common  fern.    The  time  was  autumn.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  beautiful  was  the  effect 
producid  by  the  varying  tints  of  the  ferns, 
as  they  were  waved  about  in  graceful  undu- 
lations by  the  wind  ;  but  my  delight  increased 
tenfold  when  plucking  a  leaf— if      may  so 
term  it- -and  examining  the  fronds,  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  extreme  point  of  the  leaf 
with  the  brightest  yellow,  descended  through 
all  the  gradations  of  yellow,  yellow  and  red, 
red  and  green,  and  so  on  through  all  the  vary- 
ing mixtures  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  culmina- 
ting in  the  richest  purple  :  a  beautiful  example 
of  exquisite  harmony  of  colour,  a  lesson  to  be 
thought  of  always  with  pleasure,  a  delight 
never  to  be  forgotten.    How  little  we  know 
of  the  wondrous  beauty  spread  broadcast  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  within  reach  of  the 
poorest  of  God's  creatures  !    And  because  it  is 
so  cheap  and  so  plentiful  that  we  have  but 
to  stretch  forth  our  hand  to  pluck  its  beauty, 
we  are  only  too  apt  to  despise  and  neglect  it, 
as  we  do  many  other  great  blessings.  If  those 
who  have  not  felt  the  pleasure  which  may  be 
derived  from  studying  the  treasures  contained 
in  some  of  our  old  English  country  lanes, 
could  only  once  realise  it,  it  would  open  a 
new    world  to  them.     Days  may  be  plea- 
santly and  profitably  spent  in  some  of  them 
when  the  hedge-rows  are  brilliant  with  the 
beautiful  wild  rose  honeysuckle,  when  the 
hedge-banks  are  one  mass  of  the  richest  vege- 
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tation,  amongst  -which  are  some  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  forms  of  leaf  and  flower  and  creep- 
ing plant,  many  of  them  weeds,  'tis  true,  but 
none  the  less  beautiful  for  all  that,  a  collec- 
tion of  which  is  not  only  a  reminiscence  of 
a  pure  pleasure  enjoyed,  but  they  form  a 
wonderfully  rich  store  for  reference  and  for 
for  suggestion  of  design.  These  considerations 
lead  us  inevitably  to  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that 
the  study  of  nature  is  the  only  true  guide  to 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  colour. 

Nature  attains  her  ends,  whether  of  con- 
struction or  decoration,  by  the  simplest  means, 
and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material ; 
whereas  the  tendency  of  modern  ornamental 
art  is  to  strain  at  effects  by  a  profuse  use  of 
combinations  of  ornament,  and  an  overcrowd- 
ing of  parts.    We  are  like  a  people  who  have 
been  long  oppressed  by  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, the  moment  we  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
whitewash  and   its  attendant  ugliness,  the 
reaction  is  so  great  that  we  rush  into  the  other 
extreme,  and   bedaub  every  inch  of  avail- 
able space   with  mei'itricious   ornament,  as 
if   pure  art    consisted   in  mere  elaboration 
of  form  ;  we  seem  to  strive  which  shall  origi- 
nate or  nither  multiply  the  greatest  amount 
of  ugliness,  forgetting  the  great  truth  that 
the  simplest  forms  are  the  most  beautiful.  If 
we  gather  the  choicest  flowers,  and  most  ex- 
quisite plant  .  forms — if  we  then  throw  them 
in  a  heap  on  the   ground,  what  are  they  ? 
Nothing  but  a  heap  of  sweltering  vegetation  ; 
but  if  we  take  them  separately,  and  examine 
them,  what  a  world  of  beauty  will  be  revealed 
to  us.    Each  separate  plant  or  flower  is  an 
endless  source  of  study  and  profit  in  itself. 
So  it  is  with  decorative  forms  ;  overcrowding 
not  only  destroys  that  beauty,  but  it  wearies 
the  brain,  and  confuses  the  eye,  and  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  repose,  which  is  an  essential  and 
indispensable   qualification  of  all  successful 
works.    Some  little  time  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  a  sample  of  this  abortive 
style  of  decoration.    The  house  was  a  middle- 
class  mansion  with  the  usual  complement  of 
reception  rooms,  with  a  good  hall  and  stair- 
case.   The  hall  floor  was  laid  with  Minton's 
tiles  of  good  design  and  quite  appropriate, 
the  columns  and  pilasters  and  skirting,  or 
plinth,  were  done  in  imitation  marble.  Above 
the  skirting  a  dado  was  formed,  with  a  tile 
pattern  stencilled  upon  it,  with  a  border,  of 
course,    the  walls  above  which  had  also  a 
diaper  stencilled  upon  them,  the  cornice  (an 
elaborately  enriched  one)  picked  out  with 
gold  and  colour,  the  ceiling  divided  into  panels 
and  covered  with  ornament,  above  which  was 
a  dome-light   filled  with  ornamented  glass. 
On  entering  the  dining-room  I  was  at  once 
impressed  with  the  quantity  of  ornament  used. 
Walls  covered  with  a  pattern  of  raised  flock, 
painted  and  picked  out  with  gold  and  colour, 
ceiling  decorated,  of  course,  doors  and  window 
lining  ornamented    with  low   tone  colours, 
with  gold  heads  ;   drawing-room  carried  out 
with  the  same  profuse  use  of  ornament ;  walls 
thrown  into  panels  with  gold  mouldings,  and 
arabesque    pilasters    painted  in  the  florid 
German  style  ;   woodwork  got  up  in  white 
varnished  enamel,  with  gold  beads  and  orna- 
ment.   Still  the  same  style  and  profusion  of 
ornament  pervaded  the  other  rooms  wherever 
ornament  could  be  put.    There  it  was  ;  no  re- 
pose, no  rest  for  the  weary  eye  and  brain  ;  no 
feeling  of  relief  from  the  general  sense  of 
oppression.    There  could  be  no  fault  found 
with  the  execution  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
luit  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  place 
was  evidence  of  an  utter  absence  of  good 
taste  and  feeling  for  true  art;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  characterised  as  ornament  run  mad. 
It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  get  away  from  it,  with 
the  consoling  thought  that  I  had  not  to  live  in 
such  a  house  ;  and  yet  this  work  was  carried 
out  by  an  eminent  firm  of  upholsterers  and 
decorators. 
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The  liouses  in  Grant-road,  Battersen,  will  sliortly 
be  re-uumbered. 


LIME-BURNING. — II. 

IN  my  former  article  I  discussed  some  of 
the  principal  forms  of  kilns  used  for  the 
preparation  of  tunnel  lime.    In  alluding  to 
my  notice  of  Hoffmann's  patent  a  correspondent 
of  The  Building  News,  Mr.  Bapull,  points 
out  some  facts  in  which  his  experience  differs 
from   my  statements.  I  must  congratulate 
him  upon  having  apparently  escaped  some  of 
the  difficulties  whicli  I  know  must  invariably 
accompany  the  use  of   any  process  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, and  from  which  it  stands  to  reason  that 
no   patent,   however  good,   can  be  exempt, 
When  I  spoke  of  the  number  of  men  required, 
I  had  no  wish  to  make  out  that  a  dispropor 
tionate   number  of  men  were  engaged,  but 
that,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  context,  the  kiln 
could  o}ili/  be  successfully  employed  by  manu- 
facturers in  a  large  way  of  business  with  a 
steady  demand  for  lime  all  the  j^ear  round. 
While  on  my  defence,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
assure  "  A  Contractor  "  that  I  have  no  dread 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  lias  formation,  and 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  an 
artificial  lias,  I  had  only  in  view  the  possibility 
of  so  far  improving  the  pure  or  fat  limes  of 
this  country  as  to  render  them  capable  of  com- 
peting with  those  possessing  hydraulic  proper- 
ties, which  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  to 
be  the  only  limes  which  can  really  be  relied 
upon.    All  our  experience  so  far  goes  to  prove 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  pure  limes,  and  Sir 
C.  Pasley's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  so  well 
expressed  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
it : — "  I  consider  chalk  lime  bad  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  in  the  driest  situations,  as 
it  never  attains  any  great  degree  of  adhesive- 
ness, even  when  only  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  its  resistance  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  rather  drives  than  sets  in  aii'.    All  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  chalk  lime  mortar 
is,  that  it  is  better  than  none,  and  that  walls 
built  with  it  will  not  fall  to  pieces  in  process 
of  time,  as  General  Treussart  asserted,  without 
external  violence  ;  "  and  summing  up,  in  con- 
clusion, he  says  : — "  Thus  chalk  lime  mortar, 
when  wet,  is  a  pulp  or  paste,  and,  when  dry, 
it  is  little  better  than  dust." 

I  should  perhaps  notice,  before  passing  on 
to  flare-kilns,  the  so-called  bottle-kilns  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  but  I  will 
reserve  my  remarks  upon  cement  manufacture 
for  a  separate  article.  Flare-kilns  may  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  be  divided  in  the 
same  way  as  tunnel-kilns,  and  the  result  of 
flare-burning  may  be  arranged  under  the  same 
head  as  I  selected  in  my  previous  article. 
Flare-kilns  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  much  less  prevalent  than 
tunnel  kilns,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London — that  is,  in  the  chalk  districts  of 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  this  form  of  burn- 
ing is  very  fi-equently  resorted  to  in  order  to 
produce  a  clean,  bright-coloured  lime.  The 
simplest  form  of  flare-kiln  is  a  cylindrical  or 
cup-shaped  chamber,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
roofed  in  with  a  dome  or  cover.  The  bottom 
of  this  chamber  is  formed  of  fire-bars,  and 
doors  or  openings  immediately  above  and  below 
these  bars  afford  the  means  for  feeding  and 
stoking  the  fires.  In  filling  the  kiln  with 
stone,  hard,  sound  lumps  are  selected  and 
rudely  built  together  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
over  these  bars,  allowing  a  space  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  for  the  fire,  if  coal  is 
the  fuel  employed,  or  two  feet  and  more  if  the 
fuel  is  turf  or  brushwood.  On  the  top  of  this 
arch  the  stone  is  piled  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  larger  blocks  or  lumps  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  kiln,  while  the  smaller  ones  fill  up  the 
interstices  round  them.  In  this  manner  the 
kiln  is  gradually  filled  until  the  layers  of 
stone  may  be  ten,  fifteen,  or,  even  in  large 
kilns,  twenty  feet  in  thickness.    For  filling 


and  emptying,  a  door  is  usually  left  in  the  side, 
which  is  bricked  up  when  the  kiln  is  full,  the 
last  portion  of  the  stone  being  sometimes  filled 
in  through  a  hole  in  the  dome  or  cover. 
The  firing  of  a  kiln  filled  in  the  way  I  have 
just  described  is  an  operation  requiring  con- 
siderable care  and  skill.    If  the  fires  are  forced 
or  "  driven  "  too  rapidly,  the  chalk  voussoirs 
are  liable  to  fly  to  pieces,  and  on  this  account 
the  temperature    must    be    very  steadily 
raised.     Again,  the  loss   sustained  by  the 
stone  of  its  water  and  carbonic  acid  during 
the  process  of  calcination  diminishes  it  mate- 
rially in  bulk,   and   sometimes  causes  the 
arches  to  contract  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  voussoirs  give  way,  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  kiln  then  collapse  into  the  fires 
and  put  an  end  to  the  process.    In  examining 
the  working  of  this  kind  of  flare-kiln  accord- 
ing to  'my  former  plan,  we  find,  under  the  first 
head,  that  the  entire  quantity  of  stone  contained 
therein  is  continuously  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.    If  the  proportions  of  the  kiln  are 
so  arranged  that  the  height  is  exactly  such  as, 
combined  with  the  draught,  to  enable  the  flame 
to  traverse  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stone 
and  to  reach  the  upper  layers  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  efiect  their  calcination, 
the  waste  of  fuel  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
But  these  conditions  are  rarely  fulfilled  in  a 
kiln  of  this  kind,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
heat  is  lost  on  account  of  insufficient  height. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  portion 
of  the  stone  nearest  the  fires  must  be  traversed 
by  the  flames  before  they  reach  the  upper  part 
of  the  kiln,  and  that  therefore,  practically,  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiln  must  be  considerably 
more  burnt  than  the  upper,  and  the  higher  the 
kiln  the  more  heathas  to  be  driven  through  the 
lower  regions  of  the  stone.    Another  conside- 
ration to  which  dueattention  is  not  commonly 
paid  is  the  tendency  of  the  flames  to  form 
chimneys  or  short  cuts  through  the  lime,  and 
in  this  way  sometimes  (especially  in  windy 
weather)  to  avoid  large  portions  of  the  kiln 
and  overburn  others.    This  is  occasionally  the 
result  of  carelessness  in  filling  the  kiln,  but  it 
seems  in  some  cases  almost  inevitable.  Colonel 
Scott  has  proposed,  in  order  to  remedy  this, 
that  divisions  or  brattishings,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  should  be  formed  in  the  contents  of  the 
kiln  by  means  of  thin  partitions  of  lime  dust. 
Where  the  top  is  uncovered,  fresh  openings  for 
the  flames  may  be  made  by  cautiously  thrusting 
in  a  crowbar.    Under  the  second  head,  namely, 
the  mode  of  emptying  and  filling,  we  get  the 
usual  disadvantages  of  an  intermittent  kiln. 
The  arches  require  skilled  labour,  as  I  must 
still  call  it,  but  the  building  up  of  the  stone 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  kiln  requires, 
perhaps,  less  attention  and  care  than  the  fill- 
ing of  a  tunnel  kiln.    The  amount  of  fuel 
varies  so  much,  in  different  districts  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  upon  any  proportion  by  which  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  but  we  may  assume  it 
to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  stone.    Under  the  fourth  head,  namely,  tlie 
wear  and  tear,  I  can  claim  a  slight  advantage 
for  flare-kilns  over  tunnel-kilns.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
fuel  in  the  kiln  itself,  the  walls  ought  to  last 
much  longer  in  flare-kilns,  as  the  greatest  wear 
in  a  tunnel-kiln  takes  place,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  at  that  part  where  the  fuel  first  gets 
into  violent  ignition,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  heat  of  a  tunnel-kiln  is  in  most 
cases  considerablj'  less  than  that  generated  in 
a  flare-kiln,  and  this  excessive  heat  almost  in- 
variably forces  out  the  walls  and  causes  rents 
and  cracks.    In  the  words  of  a  practical  lime- 
burner,  "  You  may  do  what  you  will,  but  they 
will  bust." 

In  respect  of  quality,  flare  lime  has,  at  any 
rate  in  London,  the  advantage  of  a  much 
readier  sale  than  any  other,  from  reasons  I 
have  already  explained.  The  presence  of  core 
can  almost  invariably  be  detected  by  an  expe- 
rienced burner,  and  in  flare-kilns  which  make 
much  slack  burnt  lime  the  men  know  tole- 
rably accurately  where  to  look  for  it.  A  well- 
managed  flare-kiln  may  take  a  high  position  ia 
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respect  of  tlie  quality  of  tlie  resultant  lime. 
Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  facilities  for 
working,  we  have  to  look  at  the  extra  charge  of 
attending  to  and  stoking  the  fires  ;  the  loading 
I  have  noticed  and  the  emptying  or  drawing  is 
much  tlie  same  as  in  tunnel-kilns,  except  that 
from  having  the  liottom  occupied  by  bars,  the 
drawholes  are  not  so  conveniently  disposed  as 
in  most  tunnel-kihis,  but  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  flare-kilns  should  err  in  this  re- 
spect, except  that  tradition  has  decided  that 
the  door  should  be  some  way  up  the  side,  and 
that  the  kiln  should  be  emptied  through  the 
door.  My  notice  of  the  commonest  form  of 
flare-kilns  has  already  consumed  nearly  all  my 
space,  and  I  must  postpone  part  of  my  account 
of  other  descriptions  of  kilns  for  another  time. 
In  order  to  make  flare-kilns  into  continuous  or 
draw-kilns,  it  becomes  necessary  so  to  contrive 
the  fire-places  that  while  they  are  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  whole  mass  of  stone, 
they  may  not  interfere  with  it  during 
the  period  of  its  descent.  The  various 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  constant  patents,  none  of 
which  seem  up  to  the  present  time  to  have 
come  in  for  much  share  of  public  favour.  It 
would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe more  than  one  or  two  of  the  plans 
which  have  thus  been  proposed,  but  before 
going  into  the  question  in  detail,  I  may  point 
out  a  few  general  facts.  Ever  since  the  days 
of  the  ingenious  Count  Eumford,  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  endeavour  to  con- 
struct running  flare-kilns,  which  by  reason  of 
their  great  height,  should  make  the  utmost 
use  of  the  flames  and  heat  of  the  fuei.  As  I 
explained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
article,  as  long  as  we  have  sufficiently  large 
fires  and  a  sufficiently  powerful  draught,  we 
may  go  on  increasing  the  height  of  the 
column  of  lime  to  any  extent.  Now  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  in  a  running  kiln, 
even  if  the  limit  to  which  the  flames 
can  reach  be  exceeded,  as  the  lime  is 
drawn  out  at  the  bottom,  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  stone  will  gradually  come  under 
the  action  of  the  fire,  and  if  the  height  be 
very  much  more  than  that  to  which  the 
flame  can  reach  the  top  of  the  kiln  will  prac- 
tically be  a  receptable  in  which  the  stone  may 
undergo  a  thorough  warming  and  drying 
before  it  reaches  the  flame  in  the  hotter  part 
of  the  kiln.  This  is  excellent  in  theory,  and 
as  long  as  the  height  of  the  column  of  raw 
stone  does  not  destroy  the  draught  from  the 
fires  into  the  kiln  it  would  be  all  very  well  in 
practice  but  for  one  unfortunate  drawback 
Avhich  has  stood  in  the  way  of  so  many  iu- 
ventors,  namely,  that  in  the  long  descent  down 
this  shaft  you  are  liable  to  two  very  serious 
inconveniences.  The  first  is  that  if  the  stone 
is  such  as  to  produce  a  soft  lime  it  becomes 
terribly  crumbled  during  its  long  descent, 
and  you  get  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  lime- 
dust  ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  get  the  contents  of  the  kiln  set 
fast,  and  to  find  that  no  amount  of  persuasion 
will  induce  the  stone  to  come  down,  and  be 
drawn  out.  That  both  these  objections,  how- 
ever, may  be,  and  have  been,  successfully 
overcome,  I  am  quite  well  aware  ;  indeed, 
thousands  of  tons  of  lime  are  burnt  annually 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America  in  kilns  of 
this  form.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  my  account  of  running  flare-kilns,  I  will 
in  my  next  article  endeavour  to  give  the 
leading  features,  and  to  analyse  the  working 
of  a  few  of  the  kilns  on  this  principle  which 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 


Vauxhall  Bridge.— The  rumour  lately 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  w,i9  about  to  purchase  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
and  to  free  it  of  toll,  is  contradicted.  An  act, 
however,  was  obtained  last  session,  enabling  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
together,  to  use  the  coal  and  wine  duties  for  one 
year  (alter  the  main-drainage  term)  to  purchase 
bridges. 


COTTAGE  BUILDINGS,  WALTON  MANOR 
OXFORD. 

THESE  cottages  are  being  built  on  land  be- 
longing to  S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  let 
on  lease  for  a  term  of  99  years.  The  site  forms  a 
portion  of  the  ground  which  was  intended  for 
the  artisans' houses  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  Works,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  for 
the  establishment  of  these  works  in  O.xford.  The 
facework  of  the  cottages  is  built  with  red  and 
white  nine-inch  brickwork,  as  indicated  by  the 
elevations,  and  with  half  timber  framing  filled  in 
wholly  with  red  bricks  in  cement.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Staffordshire  brindle  tiles,  and  red 
ridge  tiles.  The  side  lights  of  bay-windows  and 
the  shop  windows  are  filled  with  lead  quarry 
work,  and  all  other  windows  provided  with  wood 
casements  opening  outwards.  The  cottages 
throughout  are  constructed  with  cheap  but 
sound  and  durable  materials  ;  they  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  which  may  be  obtained 
even  in  economical  buildings  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  such  materials.  The  cost  of  each 
building,  except  that  with  shop  attached,  is  about 
£140,  and  the  rent  of  each  will  be  from  £13  to 
£14  per  annum.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Walter,  of 
S.  Giles'  Terrace,  Oxford  ;  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Clapton  C.  Rolfe,  of  Oxford. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ROUTE  TO  IRELAND. 

nnHB  project  is  once  more  revived  of 
-L  making  Fishguard,  in  Wales,  a  port  of 
departure  for  Ireland,  and  thus  effect  an  im- 
portant saving  in  the  distance  to  the  principal 
districts  of  the  sister  isle,  also  shortening  the 
sea  voyage.  When  Mr.  Brunei  first  laid  out  his 
plans  for  the  South  Wales  line,  it  was  his  intention 
(says  a  correspondent)  to  make  Fishguard  the 
Irish  Channel  terminus  ;  but  circumstances  arose 
which  rendered  it  desirable  to  alter  his  plans,  and 
Milford  was  ultimately  selected  as  the  most  con- 
venient port.  Since  that  time  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  Mr.  Brunei's  original  in- 
tention, but  hitherto  the  necessary  capital  has  not 
been  forthcoming.  There  is  a  prospect,  however, 
that  before  long  the  project  will  be  again  revived 
in  earnest,  with  a  fair  probability  of  its  being 
successfully  carried  out.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway  Company,  the 
surveyors  of  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Bally- 
geary  Bay  to  Wexford  were  instructed  to  make 
final  surveys,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  agreement 
between  them  and  the  company  for  the  making  of 
the  line.  This  course  has  been  taken  upon  the 
sanction  of  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  to  a 
loan  of  £75,000  being  granted  to  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  harbour  at  Bally - 
geary.  It  is  intended  by  the  company  to  run  a 
line  of  packets  from  Ballygeary  Harbour  to  Fish- 
guard, and,  by  means  of  rail  and  packet,  to  estab- 
lish a  short  sea  route  between  London  and  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland.  At  Fish- 
guard it  is  probable  that  apierwill  be  constructed. 
From  Fishguard  to  Clarbeston-road,  a  station  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  distance  is  only 
seven  to  eight  miles,  and  as  there  are  no  engineer- 
ing difficulties  to  contend  with,  a  branch  line 
could  be  made  at  a  comparatively  cheap  cost. 


ARCH^OLGICAL. 

Excavations  at  S.  Maetin's-le- Grand. 
— The  latter  end  of  last  week,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  sinking  a  trench  for  the  Pneumatic  Tube 
in  S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  at  the  corner  of  the  Post 
Office  nearest  to  Newgate-street,  came  upon  the 
remains  of  a  solid  wall,  some  feet  in  thickness, 
composed  of  several  courses  of  rough  stones  and 
bricks  filled  up  with  rubble.  They  supposed  it  to 
be  the  old  London  Wall,  but  upon  examination  it 
is  thought  to  be  part  of  the  wall  of  the  College  of 
S.  Martin-le-Grand.  This  ancient  monastic 
establishment  was  founded  bylngelric,  A.  d.  1060, 
who  subsequently  became  the  fu-st  Dean.  The 
building  is  described  by  the  Athenceum  as  a  fair 
large  college  of  a  dean  and  secular  canons  or 
priests.  Their  rights  were  not  only  confirmed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  their  possessions 
increased.  The  succeeding  monarchs  also  favoured 
them.  The  office  of  dean  was  filled  by  men  who 
were  notable  ecclesiastics,  many  being  exalted  to 
the  bench  of  bishops.  The  •  rights  of  sanctuary 
were  also  enjoyed  by  this  precinct  as  early  as 
1376,  the  50th  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  church, 
with  all  rights  and  possessions,  was  given  by 
Henry  the  Seventh,  July  19th,   1503,   to  the 


Abbey  of  Westminster.  The  abbots  of  the  abbey 
assumed  the  office  of  dean,  and  all  power  passed 
to  Westminster.  The  college  and  property  were 
seized  by  order  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1542,  and 
pulled  down,  several  streets  being  built,  viz., 
George-street,  Angel-street,  Little  and  Great 
Dean-court,  Three  Crown-court,  &c.,  the 
inhabitants  having  the  peculiar  power  of  voting 
for  Pai'liamcntary  Members  for  Westminster ;  but 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  building  the  present 
Post  Office,  55  George  3,  c.  91,  passed  June  the 
23rd,  1S15,  abolished  this  right  and  removed  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lambeth  Workhouse. — Limited  Compe- 
tition.— A  correspondent  says  : — "  Some  time 
since  premiums  were  awarded  for  complete  desig-ns 
for  infirmary  and  ground  plan  of  workhouse,  for 
which  refer  to  your  own  pages.  The  guardians 
have  since  decided  not  to  erect  the  infirmary,  but 
to  build  a  new  wox-khouse,  and  to  convert  the 
present  workhouse  buildings  to  infirmary  uses. 
They  therefore  instituted  another  competition  for 
complete  designs  for  a  new  workhouse,  the  plans 
for  which  were  sent  in  to  the  old  workhouse  at 
Lambeth,  21st  Jan.  1870.  The  following 
architects  were  invited  to  compete — Andrew 
Wilson,  East  India  Avenue  ;  H.  Jarvis,  29, 
Trinity-square,  Southwark  ;  T.  E.  Knightley, 
Cannon-street  ;  Mr.  Lee,  Basinghall-street  ; 
Beeston,  Son, and Brereton, Victoria-street;  F.Mar- 
rable,  Whitehall-place  ;  F.  H.  Fowler,  32,  Fleet- 
street  ;  C.  Foulsham,  28,  Craven-street  ;  Stenning 
and  Lepard,  157,  Fenehurch-street  ;  J.  Crawley, 
23, Thavies  Inn  ;  R.E.Tyler,  Buckingham-street; 
Searle  and  Son,  4,  Bloomsbury-place  ;  Luck  and 
Rushforth,  Regent-street ;  Mc  Murdie,  York-road  ; 
Newman  and  Hewitt,  Mortimer-street  ;  R.  Parris, 
Kennington-road  ;  Arthm-  and  C.  Harston,  East 
India  Dock-road.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  have  responded  to  the  invitation." 

New  Church,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Burgess'  selection  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  above. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  placed  first  by  the  referee, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Knightley  and  Mr.  Blackburne,  of 
London,  being  second  aud  third  respectively. 


KIDDERMINSTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  Kidderminster  School  of 
Art  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  in  that 
town,  on  Friday  last.  The  total  number  oi 
students  who  had  attended  the  school  during  the 
past  year  was  77,  a  decrease  of  7  on  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  had  been  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  evening  class,  and  principally 
among  the  designers,  who  had  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  evening 
class  during  the  last  five  months,  the  attendance 
falling  from  56  in  the  first  quarter  to  26  in  the 
last.  In  order  to  estimate  the  position  the  Kid- 
derminster school  held  relatively  to  other  art 
school.'',  it  should  be  observed  that  but  five  other 
schools,  out  of  120,  obtained  gold  medals  at  the 
national  competition.  The  Kidderminster  school 
had  obtained  one  gold  medal,  two  bronze  medals, 
seven  third  grade  prizes,  and  four  second  grade 
prizes.  Five  students  had  received  free  student- 
ships. The  master  (Mr.  Kennedy)  had  been 
awarded  a  bonus  of  £20  by  the  Department,  and 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  circumstance  that, 
out  of  the  drawings  of  thirty-six  students  sub- 
mitted for  competition,  the  works  of  thirty-five 
were  pronounced  satisfactory ;  and  payments  in 
respect  to  them  were  made  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 


S.  Thomas's  Hospital.— A  recent  number  of 
the  Times  contained  a  letter  signed  "  F.R.C.S.," 
complaining  of  a  breach  of  contract  in  the  time 
for  opening  the  new  S.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The 
contractors  undertook  that  two  pavilions,  the 
resident  medical  officers'  quarters,  aud  the  build- 
ings for  the  medical  school  should  be  completed, 
by  ilichaelmas,  1869  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings  by  Lady  Day,  1870.  The  writer 
complains  that  fi-om  the  present  state  of  the  build- 
ing there  seems  little  prospect  that  it  will  be 
opened  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  In  the 
meantime,  the  interests  of  the  poor  suffer,  and 
the  unfinished  aud  unroofed  buildings  are  being 
injured  by  weather. 
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TIMBER    BUILDINGS    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES.— (See  page  97.) 


CKOWHUEST    PLACE,    GARDEN  FRONT. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  last  ordinal^  fortnightly  meeting,  held 
'  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  President,  occupied  the  chair  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  members : — Messrs. 
J.  L.  Stuart,  E.  M.  Sheldon,  D.  North,  A.  H.  D. 
CoUey,  T.  E.  Hudsman,  W.  Scott,  and  C.  M. 
Stedman. 

Mr.  QuiLTER  read  a  letter  from  Colonel  Scott, 
referring  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871. 
It  appears  that  the  subject  had  previously 
been  before  the  Committee  of  the  A.ssooiation, 
and  the  secretaries  had  been  instructed  to  for- 
ward one  or  two  recommendations  and  inquiries 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition.  The 
letter_  now  read  informed  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  that  it  was  part  of  the  Commissioners' 
scheme  of  annual  exhibitions  that  an  exhibition 
of  architecture,  as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts, 
should  be  held  each  year.    The  Commissioners 


GREAT  TANGLEY  MANOR,  SURREY. 

bad  not  yet  considered  the  question  of  the  juries 
on  architectural  matters.  [The  question  is, 
whether  the  juries  on  architecture  shall  be  formed 
of  professional  men  or  not.] 

The  Chairman  said  the  communication  just 
read  from  Colonel  Scott  was  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration  by  the  profession.  If  there 
was  to  be  an  annual  architectural  exhibi'ion  at 
Kensington,  of  course  the  question  wouIJ  arise 
"  Is  there  room  for  another  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition elsewhere  ?" 

It  was  announced  that  the  first  of  the  Associa- 
tion's visits  to  works  in  progress  this  session, 
would  take  place  to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon, 
the  building  selected  being  the  new  Inner  Temple 
Hall,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  ^the 
architect.  (For  further  particulars  see  our 
advertisement  columns.) 

The  Rev.  R.  0.  Nelson,  of  Walpole  S. 
Peter's,  Wisbeach,  then  read  a  paper  entitled. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  OP  THE  DEANERIES 
OF  FREEBRIDGE  LYNN  AND  FREEBRIDGE 
MARSHLAND,  NORFOLK. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  :the  district  in  question 
was  one  which  ought  certainly  to  be  "  done  "  by 
the  student  of  architecture.  The  two  deaneries 
are  as  different  as  places  so  nearly  adjacent  can 
possibly  be.  The  centre  point  is  the  town  of 
Lynn,  and  tbe  buildings  to  which  attention  is 
directed  in  these  "  Notes  "  are  all  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles  from  that  point.  The  difference 
alluded  to  is  this  : — the  scenery  of  Freebridge 
Lynn  is  pretty,  quiet,  thoroughly  English,  cheer- 
ful and  bright.  The  churches,  though  good  for 
the  most  part,  are  chiefly  of  historical  interest. 
Freebridge  Marshland,  on  ^the  contrary,  is  flat 
and  dreary,  but  the  churches,  although  of  no  note 
in  local  history  or  legends,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  stamp  the  country  in  which  they  are 
situated  with  a  chai'acter  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
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churches  in  the  tovra  of  Lynn  are  six  in  number 
— S.  Margaret's,  S.  Nicholas's,  S.  James's,  All 
Saint's,  S.  Peter's,  and  S.  John's.  Of  these,  the 
first  named  is  the  principal  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  the  town,  and  thougli  it  has  snfifored  deplorably 
from  the  ravages  of  the  genns  "  Goth,"  it  is  still 
a  noble  pile.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  largo  and 
stately  collegiate  church — nave  with  aisles,  two 
towers  at  the  west  end,  central  lantern,  north  and 
south  transepts,  choir  with  aisles.  The  founder 
■was  Bishop  Herbert,  of  Norwich.  Adjacent  to 
the  south-west  tower  was  the  chavnel-house  of  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  demolished  in  1S02  for  the 
erection  of  "  a  meat  market,  surmounted  by  a  com- 
niodious  billiard  room",(!)  The  south-west  tower 
is  Norman,  the  opposite  one  being  Perpendicular. 
The  spire,  258ft.  high,  fell  down  in  1741,  and 
crushed  the  old  nave,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the 
nondescript  style  of  the  period.  After  giving 
further  particulars  of  this  church,  Mr.  Nelson 
stated  that  when,  some  years  ago,  it  was  re(|uired 
to  widen  the  street,  instead  of  pulling  down  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side,  an  entire  bay  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  north  aisle, 
was  removed.  S.  Nicholas's  Church,  or  rather 
chapel-of-ease,  is  the  largest  chapcl-of-ease  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  founded  circa  1200,  and  'the 
Early  English  tower  remains.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  chapel  was  rebuilt  about  1432,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  It  remained  intact,  as  far 
as  walls  and  windows  go,  till,  within  the  past  few 
years,  it  was  "  restored."  All  Saints  Church  once 
stood  in  the  country,  but  the  town  has  encroached 
on  the  fields  and  completely  surrounded  it.  Tho 
style  is  Perpendicular.  Of  S.  Jamc'.s  Church, 
there  are  few  remains.  It  has  seen  great  vicissi- 
tudes— first  a  church  (at  the  Reformation  dese- 
crated), then  a  manufactory  for  poplins,  then  a 
poor-house  (the  spinning-house,  it  was  called),  then 
the  Union  workhouse  for  the  borough  of  King's 
Lynn.  In  1855  the  lantern  fell  down.  The  pre- 
sent ruins  are  occupied  by  the  County  Court,  a 
steam-engine  factory,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel.  S.  Peter's,  AVest  Lynn,  is  a  quiet  village 
church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
modern  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Salvin  in  1846. 
After  noticing  the  monastic  and  military  remains 
in  the  tow^n,  and  also  the  domestic  and  municipal 
buildings  of  mediajval  times,  Mr.  Nelson  referred 
to  an  unique  ecclesiastical  building  known  as  the 
"  Red  Mount  "  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Rood  Mount,  from  a  large  rood  or  crucifix 
placed  above  tho  higher  chapel).  It  is  a  small 
octagonal  structure,  consisting  of  two  chapels,  an 
under  and  an  upper  one— the  former  being  the 
older,  the  upper  the  more  modern  and  'elaborate, 
t  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  halfway 
house  for  pilgrims  goina  to  Walsingham  from 
the  Midland  Counties.  The  design  and  workman- 
ship is  the  same  as  that  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  and  most  probably  was  executed  by 
the  same  workmen.  The  old  stained  gla.ss  win- 
dows have  been  wantonly  destroyed  during  the 
ast  three  years. 

Passing  on  to  Castle  Rising,  oaco  a  seaport,  the 
An-lo-Saxon  chm-ch,  the  Norman  castle,  the 
Norman  parish  church,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  the  Market  Cross  were  noticed  in 
succession.  Respecting  the  three  first-named,  it 
seems  that  the  Norman  Baron,  William  d'Albini, 
when  he  erected  his  stronghold  here  br  grant  from 
William  Rufus,  not  only  wanted  the  site  upon 
which  the  Saxon  church  stood,  but  found  the  church 
much  too  small  for  the  increase  of  population 
caused  by  the  influx  of  his  retainers  and  depen- 
dants. The  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  the  old 
Saxon  church  buried,  and  the  Castle  erected,  on 
the  completion  of  which,  or  simultaneously  with 
its  erection,  the  present  stately  Norman  parish 
church  was  built,  from  designs,  in  all  probability, 
by  the  same  architect.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  like  other  buildings  of  the  same  9ate, 
•was  plain  and  small.  The  entire  length  from 
east  to  west  is  76ft.  8in.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
are  3ft.  2ia.  in  thickness,  and  those  of  the  chancel 
3ft.  7-^in.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  ;  a 
square  compartment  (it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  lower  basement  of  a  central  tower  or  not)  ;  a 
cha«cel  and  sacrarium,  terminated  by  a  semi- 
circular apse — a  very  rare  feature  in  Anglo-Saxon 
work.  After  describing  the  Castle,  Mr.  Nelson 
came  to  the  Norman  church,  dedietcd  to  S.  Law- 
rence, and  consisting  of  nave,  central  tower, 
chancel,  south  transept,  chapel,  and  vestry.  The 
chancel  is  [Transtitional.  The  dimensions  are  : 
nave,  62ft.  4iu.  by  23ft.  9in  ;  ^  tower,  18ft.  by 
18ft.  4in.  ;  chancel,  25ft.,  by  18ft.  lOin. 

The  churches  ou  the  Royal  estate  of  Sandriug- 


ham  were  next  noticed.  They  are  :  S.  Peter's, 
Wolferton,  erected  about  1486,  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  one  destroyed  by  fire  ;  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Sandringham,  recently  restored  ;  S.  Felix, 
Babingley,  consisting  of  nave,  south  aisle,  porch, 
and  western  tower  (the  chancel  is  in  ruins,  the 
walls  covered  with  ivy,  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  fine  piscina)  ;  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  West 
Newton,  a  late  Perpendicular  structure  ;  and  S. 
Mail's,  Appleton,  which  is  in  ruins.  It  consists 
of  west  tower,  nave,  porch,  aisles,  and  chancel  ; 
the  tower  is  circular  and  very  early.  A  walk  of  two 
miles  across  the  fields  from  the  Prince's  estate 
brings  the  tourist  to  Flitcham,  where  arc  the  re- 
mains of  what  must  once  have  been  a  very  fine 
church.  There  are  a  nave,  south  aisle,' south 
porch,  tower  (once  a  central  one)  south  transept, 
and  chancel  in  ruins. 

Mr.  Nelson  next  proceeded  to  take  his  audience 
in  imagination  along  the  banks  of  the  Nar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ousc.  This  small  stream  is 
noticeal)le  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  six 
religions  houses  stood  on  its  banks  during  its 
course  of  twenty  miles.  Starting  from  Lynn,  the 
first  monastic  institution  encountered  was  that  of 
the  White  Friars  ;  the  next  was  the  Nunnery  at 
Blackborough  ;  four  miles  further  up  are  the 
remains  of  another  religious  foundation  at 
Pentney — and  here  is  something  worth  hunting 
orrt.  It  is  the  venerable  abbey  gateway,  in  a  won- 
drous state  of  preservation,  and  still  retaining  the 
original  oak  doors,  which  are  of  the  most  massive 
kind.  Still  farther  on,  at  the  village  oi  Nar- 
borough,  are  some  traces  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion. Continuing  to  ascend  the  stream,  the  village 
of  West  Acre  is  reached.  Here  once  stood  a  largo 
abbey,  of  which  there  yet  remain  considerable 
traces.  The  abbey  gateway  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  churchyard  wall.  The 
parish  church  has  been  dreadfully  mutilated  since 
the  Reformation.  Higher  up  the  Nar  is  South 
Acre,  an  interesting  fane  ;  and  beyond  this  are 
the  majestic  ruins  of  Castle  Acre,  the  largest  of 
the  Acres.  The  village  of  Castle  Acre  reminds 
one  of  a  Continental  town  rather  than  of  an 
English  agricultural  village,  partly  from  the 
military  and  ecclesiastical  remains,'  and  partly 
from  the  materials  of  which  most  of  the  houses 
are  built.  The  Abbey  and  Castle  have  been  used 
as  stone  quarries,  and  corbels,  shafts,  caps,  &c., 
appear  in  the  most  incongruous  situations.  The 
Castle  stands  upon  ancient  British  earthworks,  and 
there  is  a  fine  old  gateway  of  flint  at  one  end  of 
the  principal  street  of  the  village.  The  monastic 
remains  are  wonderfully  perfect.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Jatnes  the  Apostle,  is 
large  and  handsome,  affording  specimens  of  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  work.  It 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  porch,  and  a  lofty  and  hand.some  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  and  loftiness  of  its  proportions.  A  mile 
higher  up  the  Nar  is  the  little  church  of  Newton, 
which  contains  some  Anglo-Saxon  work  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  tower. 

Turning  to  the  Deanery  of  Freebridge  Marsh- 
land, Mr.  Nelson  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
over-rate  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  its 
churches,  or  sufficiently  to  admire  the  spirit  in 
which  wealth  was  lavished  upon  them  in  order  to 
make  them  very  patterns  and  models  of  parochial 
churches.  Starting  from  Wisbeach  to  walk  to 
Lynn,  tho  churches  which  are  passed  on  that 
journey  of  fourteen  miles  are  Walsoken,  West 
Walton,  Walpole  S.  Peter's,  Walpola  S.  Andrew's, 
Terrington  S.  Clement's,  and  Tilney  "All  Saints. 
Of  these,  Walsoken,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an 
imposing  pile,  consisting  of  an  Early  English 
western  tower  and  stone  spu-e,  a  nave  and  chancel, 
each  with  aisles  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
Norman  work,  and  a  south  porch  of  Perpendicular 
work.  Two  miles  further  on  is  the  fine  church  of 
West  Walton,  the  p'-cvaihug  style  of  which  is 
Early  English,  with  some  exquisite  detail.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  with  aisles,  a  shallow 
south  porch  of  exquisite  design,  a  chancel  and 
north  aisles,  and  a  stately  detached  tower  about 
60  yards  from  the  main  building,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  lych-gate.  The  church  of  Wal- 
pole S.  Peter's  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  Marshland  churches.  In  plan,  it  com- 
prises a  western  tower  in  the  Decorated  style, 
nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
porches.  There  is  also  a  most  peculiar  feature, 
viz.,  a  roadway  under  the  east  end,  which  gives 
the  altar  a  magnificent  elevation.  The  roof  of 
this  curious  roadway  or  passage  is  elaborately 
groined.  The  whole  work,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  is  Perpendicular,  the  nave  aud  aisles 


being  of  an  earlier  type  than  the  chanc  el.  The 
nave  is  extremely  long.  The  church  of  Walpole 
S.  Andrew;  is  a  very  fine  one  of  Late  Perpen- 
dicular work,  but  it  is  dwarfed  by  its  nearness  to 
S.  Peter's.  The  church  of  Terrington  S.  Clement's 
is  of  large  dimensions,  an<l  although  it  lack?  the 
high  finish  aud  beautiful  detail  of  Walton  and 
Walpole  S.  Peter's,  it  has  a  stateliness  which  is  very 
striking.  It  is  of  Late  Perpendicular  workman- 
ship, but  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  and  imper- 
fectly finished, in ;consequence of  the  Reformation. 
It  remains,  as  it  was  left  by  the  mediajval  work- 
men, a  magnificent  shell,  a  mighty,  bat  incomplete 
idea.  It  comprises  nave  with  aisles,  south  porch, 
choir,  north  and  south  transepts,  an  unfinished 
central  lantern,  side  chapel,  and  a  fine  detached 
towor.  At  a  distance  ot  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Terrington  stands  tho  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing church  of  Tilnoy  All  Saints,  which  has  been 
carefully  restored.  The  tower  and  spire  are  Early 
English  at  the  base,  and  Decorated  in  the  upper 
stage.  The  nave  is  very 'stately,  and  has  five 
Noruian  aud  two  Early  English  arches  on  each 
side,  opening  into  sido  chapels.  A  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  church  is,  that  the  roofs  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  both  on  one  level.  A  walk  of  about 
one  mile  will  bring  the  pedestrian  to  the  Clench- 
warton  Station,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be 
back  again  at  Lynn.  Mr.  Nelson  concluded  an 
unusually  long  and  interesting  paper  (of  which 
the  foregoing  is  the  merest  abstract,  as  he  en- 
tered into  the  principal  details  of  most  of  the 
churches  named,  externally  and  internally,  includ- 
ing screens,  sedili.a,  fonts,  &c.)  by  suggesting  the 
eligibility  of  tho  district  as  the  locale  of  a 
sketching  tour  during  tho  annual  vacation. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  rev.  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


TIMBER  TRADE  OF  1869. 

THE  business  during  the  past  year  has  been 
uneventful  and  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  excitement,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  satisfactory  to  most  of 
those  engaged  [therein.  The  aggregate  import 
has  been  less  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
wood  trade  of  Livei-pool,  instead  of  progressing, 
has  actually  decreased  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
consumption  has  been  less  than  in  the  preceding 
six  years.  The  chief  cause  of  this  we  consider  to 
be  the  disproportionate  rates  of  carriages  ruling 
from  here  to  the  manuf.actnring  districts  as  com- 
pared with  other  ports,  which  the  railw.iy  com- 
panies appear  to  foster  and  favour  more  than  this, 
enabling  our  competitors  on  the  'east  coast  to 
supply  many  of  the  larger  manufacturing  towns, 
which,  on  account  of  their  situation,  would  cer- 
tainly otherwisederive  their  supplies  from  this  mar- 
ket. This,  combined  with  the  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood,  where  practicable,  has  curtailed  our  trade. 
Heretofore,  the  chief  article  of  wood  to  this  port 
has  been  pine  timber,  but  the  supply  of  this  is 
rapidly  falling  off  through  the  increased  prices  in 
Canada,  consequent  upon  the  great  demand  for 
the  States  ;  and  our  consumers  have  latterly 
directed  their  attention  more  to  pitch  pine,  Baltic 
timber,  and  sawn  lumber,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  much  cheaper  rates.  In  fact,  our  trade  ap- 
pears to  be  partly  changing,  for  whilst  in  1859 
the  unport  of  colonial  woods  was  6,889,000  cubic 
feet  of  logs,  and  9,753,000  feet  of  deals,  &c.,  this 
last  year  it  has  been  only  4,974,000  of  logs 
against  12,125,000  feet  of  deals,  evidently  show- 
ing that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  ia  favour  of 
the  foreigu-manutactured  article.  Within  a  few 
years  the  price  of  pine  in  Quebec  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  from  present  prospects  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  any  rediiction,  so  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  extension  of  this  trade,  although 
with  light  stocks  on  hand,  and  an  improved  feeling 
with  the  manufacturers,  we  may  naturally  hope 
for  a  satisfactory  though  limited  business  during 
the  forthcoming  year. — Farnivorth  andJardine's 
Circular. 


Ancient  Indian  Monuments. — Above  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Delhi  rise  two  of  the 
rare  monuments  the  Hindoos  lay  claim  to.  One 
is  the  celebrated  "  Iron  Pillar  " — with  its  Sanscrit 
inscription — attributed  to  the  foiu'th  century,  cast 
in  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  and  upwai'dsof  60  feet 
in  height,  although  two-thirds  of  it  are  buried  in 
the  ground.  Still  older  than  this  one  is  the  great 
stone  column,  popularly  known  as  the  Lat,  or  the 
Staff  of  Feroz  Shah,  said  to  be  an  edict  column  of 
Asoca,  one  of  the  number  of  monoliths  that 
monarch  erected  in  the  third  century. 
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ANCIENT  TUMULUS  IN  BRITTANY. 

ON  Monday  last  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Conwoll  road 
a  paper  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
"  On  a  Tumulus  anvl  Chamber  iu  the  Island  of 
Gavr  Iiiis,  Morbihan,  Brittany/'  and  described 
the  ccnditions  of  the  purchase  of  the  island  in 
1832,  in  regard  to  the  treasure  supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  this  tumulus,  and  the  subsequent 
clearing  out  of  the  interior  chamber  and  gallery, 
measuring  50ft.  Sin.  iu  length.  The  large  blocks 
composing-  the  walls  and  roof  were  not  of  the 
native  rock  of  the  island,  but  (excepting  three, 
which  were  quartz)  wei-e  granite,  and  must  have 
been  procured  from  the  adjoining  continent. 
Supposing  this  monument  to  have  been 
erectod  bv  an  essentially  primitive  people,  and 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the 
present  Island  of  Gavr  luis  was  a  portion  of  the 
adjoining  continent,  what  a  miracle  of  me- 
chanical power  must  have  been  exerted  to  drag 
these  immeuse  blocks  to  the  shore,  to  place  them 
on  solid  rafts,  and,  after  disembarking  them,  to 
haul  th^m  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  tumulus  is  erected  adjoining  a  cliff !  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  three  large  sheets  giving 
minute  details  of  the  general  plan  and  section  of 
ths  tumulus,  with  ground  plan,  elevation,  and 
measurements  of  the  stones  composing  the  inte- 
rior chamber,  planned  and  drawn  in  1868  by 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  (the  present  head  of  that 
house  which  two  centuries  ago  gave  to  the  world 
of  letters  the  poet  John  Dryden),  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  together  with  twenty-ono  sheets  of  drawings 
of  the  sculptures  on  the  stones,  executed  by  Sir 
Henry  Dryden.  No  capstone,  and  only  one  pave- 
ment stone  was  found  sculptured.  Twenty-two  of 
the  tipright  stones  were  profusely  covered  with 
sculptures,  of  the  intended  significance  of  which, 
■whether  idiographic,  symbolic,  or  intended 
merely  for  ornamentation,  the  author  could  offer 
no  explanation.  He  said  that  a  litile  stone 
turned  up  near  Rosetta,  on  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  by  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1799,  had,  from  its  fruitful  con- 
tents, led  to  the  deciphering  and  reading  of  what 
had  become  mystic  characters  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  ;  and  if  we  doubted  the  possibility  of 
such  another  lucky  accident  leading  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  characters  before  us,  may 
we  not  at  least  hope  that  by  collecting  them,  and 
closely  analysing  and  comparing  the  analogies 
of  the  characters,  some  future  antiquary  will  do 
for  archeeology  what  Whitley  Stokes  has  done  for 
language,  and  unravel  to  future  generations  the 
mystery  which  is  at  present  impenetrable  to  ua — 
viz.,  the  exact  import  of  every  line,  and  curve, 
and  figure  on  these  monuments  of  past  times  ? 
Mr.  Conwell  also  exhibited  two  series  of  drawing, 
from  the  cairns  on  Sliabh-na  Caillighe — one  to 
show  the  kindred  character  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  of  Ireland  and  Brittany,  and  the  other 
the  sculptures  on  twenty-eight  inscribed  stones  in 
a  single  cairn  on  Sliabh-na-Caillighe,  exhibiting 
an  elaborate  diffuseness  and  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters unequalled  in  any  single  cairn  hitherto 
opened  and  described  in  any  part  of  tlie  world. 


THE  SOUTHERN  THAMES  EMBANK- 
MENT. 

rpHOUGH  that  part  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
-L  ment  north  of  the  Thames  is  as  yet  of  com- 
paratively little  use,  a  portion  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  work  is  being  utilised  with  a  vengeance. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  Mr. 
Hart  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  Embankment  was  used  as  a  coal  wharf  !  Mr. 
Turner  said  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  under 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  constructed  the 
works,  did  not  empower  them  to  build  any  portion 
of  a  wall  for  a  coal  yard.  The  public  money  so  spent 
was  thrown  away.  Mr.  Fowler  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Turner  that  the  appi'opriation  of  a  part  of  the 
Embankment  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  shameful 
thing  ;  but  he  explained  that  that  portion  of  the 
Embankment  formerly  belonged  to  the  London 
Gas  Company  ;  and  unless  an  arrangement  for 
giving  the  company  the  use  of  the  Embankment 
at  that  part  had  been  made,  an  enormous  price 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  for  the  land.  We 
shiuld  like  to  hear  more  of  this  matter.  Why 
coald  not  the  gas  company  have  had  an  approach 
fo.-  its  coal  barges  underneath  the  roadway  of  the 
E  nbankment,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Messrs. 
D julton's  potteries,  where  barges  laden  with  clay 
pa  ;s  some  distance  inland  ? 


NOTES  ON  SOME  Ob'  THE  TIMBER  BUILD- 
INGS IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.'^ 

(^Co)it'uiucdfi'om  p.  47.) 

XT  was  a  very  usual  arrangement  to  construct  a 
gallery  over  the  screen,  to  accommodate  the 
musicians  who  played  during  dinner  and  on  fes- 
tivals, and  it  served  as  a  passage  to  some  of  the 
upper  rooms.  The  hall  at  Crowhurst  Place,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  never  had  one,  and  in  some 
cases  the  gallery  was  not  quite  open  to  the  hall ; 
At  Chiddingley  Place,  in  Sussex,  the  gallery 
front  was  enclosed  with  a  range  of  folding 
shutters,  which  opened  to  obtain  a  view  into  the 
hall. 

Very  often  there  were  small  lattice  windows 
and  other  openings  in  the  walls  between  the  hall 
and  some  of  the  upper  rooms,  from  which  a  spec- 
tator could  watch  the  proceedings  in  the  hall 
without  being  himself  observed  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  find  at  the  manor-house  of  Great 
Chalfield,  in  Wiltshire,  stone  masks  of  a  king  and 
a  bishop  inserted  in  the  walls,  through  the  eyes 
and  mouths  of  which,  the  same  being  pierced,  a 
full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Archbishop  Parker,  on  the  occasion  of  enter- 
taining Queen  Elizabeth  at  a  banquet  at  Lam- 
beth, writes  . — 

"If  her  Highness  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
kepe  my  bigger  hall,  that  day,  for  the  nobles,  and 
the  rest  of  her  traine  ;  and  if  it  pleases  her 
Majesty  she  may  come  in  through  my  gallery, 
and  see  the  disposition  of  the  hall,  at  a  window 
opening  thereinto." 

Internally  the  hall  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  room  iu  the  house,  and  generally  ex- 
tended in  height  from  the  ground-floor  or  pave- 
ment up  to  the  roof,  the  timber  construction  of 
which  was  seen  from  the  interior.  It  was  the 
moat  useful  and  the  chief  living  apartment  in  the 
building.  It  was  occupied  by  the  owner,  his 
guests,  his  retainers,  and  domestics  in  common  ; 
the  servants  occupying  that  part  of  the  room 
which  was  below  the  dais.  Here  the  host  dis- 
pensed his  hospitality,  alike  to  his  invited  guest 
and  to  the  wayfarer,  who  at  the  period  now  under 
notice  had  so  often  to  ask  for  aid. 

Although  the  hall  was  very  often  provided  with 
a  regular  open  fireplace  in  the  side  wall,  as  at 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  and  as  at  the  hall  of  the 
college-  -at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  yet  the  most 
common  mode  of  warming  was  by  kindling  a  fire 
on  a  hearth  of  tiles  or  bricks,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  the  smoke,  after  well  filling  the 
apartment,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
over  which  there  waa  an  erection  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  with  open  sides,  which  in  course  of  time 
was  called  the  louvre,  from  the  old  French  word 
"  I'ouvert." 

The  central  hearth,  together  with  a  very  curious 
dog,  or  andiron,  round  which  the  fuel  was  piled, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  Penshurat  Place, 
in  Kent  ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  year.s  since  that  the 
dining-hall  of  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster 
was  warmed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  where  the 
original  louvre  on  the  roof  is  now  in  existence. 

The  hall  of  Richmond  Palace  was  warmed  in 
the  same  way,  as  we  find  by  the  description  of  it, 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  a.d. 
1G49  : — "  This  room  hath  a  screen  in  the  lower 
end  thereof  ;  over  which  is  a  little  gallery,  and 
a  fayr  foot-pace  in  the  higher  end  thereof  ;  the 
pavement  is  square  tile,  and  it  is  very  well  lighted 
and  seeled,  and  adorned  wi'h  eleven  statues  in 
the  sides  thereof  ;  in  the  midst  a  brick  hearth  for 
a  charcoal  fire,  having  a  large  lanthorn  in  the 
roof  of  the  hall  fitted  for  that  purpose,  turreted 
and  covered  with  lead." — Vetusta  Monumenta, 
vol.  ii. 

Of  louvres,  properly  so  called,notmany  examples 
are  now  to  be  found,  and  most  of  those  which  are 
left  have  had  the  open  sides  glazed,  as  at  Oriel 
and  Wadham  Colleges,  at  Oxford.  There  is  one 
in  its  original  condition,  however,  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, and  another  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
formerly  entirely  of  lead,  is  still  left  on  the  roof 
of  the  hall  of  Barnard's  Inn,  London. — (See  p.  98.) 

In  later  times  the  situation  of  the  old  louvre 
was  occupied  by  a  lantern,  which  lighted  the 
upper  part  of  the  roof,  as  we  find  on  Westminster 
Hall,  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  the  halls 
of  Staple  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn,  and  at  Lambeth 
Palace. 

One  of  the  moat  conspicuous  features,  even  to 
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a  casual  observer,  of  a  timber-built  house  is  cer- 
tainly the  projecting  of  the  upper  floors  over  the 
Hides  of  the  stories  below.  Writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  not  sufficiently  explained  why  such  a 
construction  was  adopted. 

A  clever  writer  on  the  subject,  says, — "  Whilst 
towns  wore  circumscribed  by  fortified  walls,  their 
principal  streets  wore  much  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  every  contrivance  waa  used  to  gain 
room  for  dwellings.  This  was  one  reason  why 
fabrics  framed  of  wood  and  plaster  were  so  com- 
mon ;  as  the  thinness  of  their  sides,  and  the 
gradual  projection  of  the  upper  floors  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ground  plan,  made  such  houses  more 
capacious  than  they  could  have  been  if  built  with 
walls  of  masonry." 

But  it  is  (luite  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  true 
reason,  for  the  same  system  was  adopsed  in  the 
country,  where  land  was  of  but  small  value.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  projections  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  lower  timberings  from  the 
weather  as  much  as  possible,  and  consequently 
from  decay. 

The  sides  of  the  timber  buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
Stout  wooden  sills  are  laid  horizontally  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground-line,  on  underpinnings  of 
atone  or  brickwork,  and  very  large  upright  story- 
posts  are  placed  upon  the  sills  at  the  angles,  and 
at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  apart ;  some 
of  these  at  Crowhurst  Place  measure  as  much  as 
14in.  by  Sin.  in  their  sections,  and  where  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  house  are  richly  moulded  : 
these  posts  support  horizontal  heads  of  timber, 
into  which,  as  well  as  into  the  sills,  the  uprights 
are  framed,  tenoned,  and  secured  with  wooden 
pins.  The  iuterveuing  spacea  are  again  divided 
by  smaller  timbers,  sometimes  by  upright  quarters 
about  six  inches  wide  and  seven  iuohea  apart,  as 
in  the  upper  stories  of  Crowhurst  Place  ;  in  other 
cases,  as  at  Great  Tangley,  in  Surrey,  and  at  Boar 
Place  and  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent,  these  minor 
timbers  are  placed  vertically  and  horizontally, 
forming  squares,  round  the  intersections  of  which 
are  timber  quadrants  forming  circles  ;  but  this 
latter  system  of  filling  belongs  rather  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  spacea  be- 
tween the  timbers  .are  latticed  up  with  wattle- 
work,  formed  either  of  sticks  or  laths,  and 
plastered  over  with  clay  or  loam,  well  mixed, 
and  held  together  with  chopped  atraw  ;  some- 
timea,  however,  the  upright  punchions  or 
quarters  have  ploughed  grooves  in  the  edges, 
and  a  board,  by  way  of  a  panel,  introduced 
between  each  pair.  This  construction  is  by  no 
meana  a  common  one,  but  it  is  adopted  in  aome 
of  the  upper  apartments  of  Crowhurst-place, 
particularly  in  the  large  room  over  the  parlour  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and  it  also  occurs  iu  a 
very  curious  old  house — probably  that  of  the 
parish  priest — situated  iu  the  churchyard  at 
Penahurst,  in  K^nt. 

In  the  Midland  and  in  some  of  the  Northern 
counties,  particularly  in  Cheahire  and  in  Lan- 
caahire,  panels  of  architectural  flgurea,  such  as 
the  quatrefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  lozenge,  are 
formed  by  the  timbers  ;  but  this  fashion  does  not 
apoear  to  have  at  aiiy  time  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  south  of  England.  _  There  is, 
however,  an  example  of  quatrefoils  in  lozenges 
and  in  squares  in  a  house  standing  in  the  chu.rcli- 
yard  at  Rotherfield,  in  Sussex  ;  and  at  Eden- 
bridge,  in  Kent,  is  a  building  where  some  of  the 
timbers  take  a  fantastic  form.  The  timber-built 
houses  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  are  generally 
not  ao  rich  in  architectural  ornament  in  the  details 
as  those  in  other  counties,  particularly  War- 
wickshire, Essex,  SuiFolk,  and  Norfolk. 

Where  the  spacea  between  the  upright  quarters 
are  wattled  up  and  plastered  ov.  r  with  loam,  the 
filling  is  not  alwaya  made  flush  with  the 
timbering,  but  the  plaatering  is  sometiraea  kept 
back  about  lin.  from  the  fronts  of  the  wooden 
quartera,  the  edges  of  whijh  in  such  cases  are 
worked  with  a  hollow  moulding.  This  is  the 
case  at  an  old  house  in  the  village  of  Ightham,  m 
Kent. 

The  plan  adopted  for  forming  the  overaailmg 
of  the  upper  stories  is  worth  notice.  When  this 
was  required  to  be  done  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  or  on  one  side  only,  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  So  long  as  the  joists  were 
made  strong  enough  to  aupport  the  weigiit  of  the 
structure  above  without  bending  down,  no  great 
harm  could  happen  ;  hut  it  was  very  often  requisite 
to  carry  the  projections  round  the  angles  of  the 
house,  and  indeed  on  all  sides,  and  then  a  some- 
what ingenious  scheme  was  contrived.  Thepriuci- 
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pal  upright  posts  of  the  framed  sides  support  large 
girders  in  tlie  floors  ;  these  often  cross  each  otlier 
at  right  angles,  and  hang  down,  and  are  seen  iii- 
teiually  in  the  ceilin^;s  of  the  rooms  ;  from  the 
posts  at  the  angles  are  laid,  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
other  timbers  to  the  cross-girders,  into  which  they 


than  at  the  lower  ends,  to  give  a  broader  and 
firmer  bearing  of  the  girders  which  they  carry, 
and  arc  cut  into  brackets  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. These,  in  most  cases,  arc  got  out  of  the 
same  solid  piece  of  timber  as  the  post  itself, 
which  is  generally  the  best  part  of  the  trunk  of 
an  oak  tree  turned  the  lower  end  uppermost,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  width  for 
the  brackets  ;  these  assist  greatly  to  support  the 
superincumbent  weight.  The  example  here 
given  is  from  Saffron  Waldon,  in  Essex. 

{To  he  contimted.) 


LOUVEE  AT  BAENAEd'S  INN. 

are  firmly  mortised  and  tenoned  and  pinned.  These 
are  technically  called  dragon-beams  ;  and  by  this 
means  a  good  and  sufficient  bearing  is  obtained 
for  the  common  jo's's  of  the  floor,  which  are 
laid  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  project 


COMPENSATION  CISES  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Midland  EaiUvay  Company,  in  ttie  course  of  the  recent 
improvement  and  e.xtension  of  tlieir  station  and  works  at 
Nottingham,  had  occasion,  under  the  compulsory  powers  which 
tliey  possess,  to  purcliase  from  tlie  Corporation  of  Nottingham, 
in  whom  the  property  was  vested,  a  certain  branch  canal  called 
the  West  Croft  Canal,  which  they  filled  up,  and  appropriated 
the  site  to  the  uses  of  the  railway.  This  acrjuisition  of  pro- 
perty necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  was  happily 
etfected  by  mutual  agreement  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  p;  r  les, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  branch  canal,  which  was  hut  little 
used,  and  had,  in  fact,  become,  on  sanitary  grounds,  a  crying 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  generally,  was  admittedly  a 
great  public  improvement. 

There  arose,  liowever,  the  usual  clirster  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  injuriously  affecting  from  owners  of  property  on 
the  banks  who  had  the  right  of  user  of  the  canal,  such  as  it 
was.  The  smaller  of  these  claims  became  settled  by  agree- 
ment, but  certain  others  of  larger  nininint  lia\  e  recently  been 
the  subject  of  arbitration  under  the  Cbth  scclion  of  the  Lands' 
Clauses  Act,  with  the  results  which  follow;  — 
^  1st.  Mr.  Siunuel  Moiley  entered  a  claim  for  £1131,  which 
was  heard  at  the  Nottingham  Assizes,  and  was  supported  by 
the  following  professional  witnesses  — Messrs.  T.  C.  Hine,  li. 
Evans,  I'.  Jackson,  and  J.  C.  Gilbert;  while  the  Railway  Com- 
pany were  represented  by  Messrs.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  T.  Huskin- 
son,  J.S.  Norris,  and  E.  Bakewell,  viliose  estimates  ranged 
from  £76  to  £127.  The  verdict  of  the  special  jury  was  for 
£300. 

9nd.  Mr.  James  E.  Hall  claimed  £2500,  and  was  supported 
by  Messrs.  F.  Jackson,  R.  Evans,  T.  C.  Hine,  and  H-  Goddard. 
The  Railway  Company's  witnesses  were  Messrs.  T.  Huskinson, 
M.  0.  Tirbotton,  J.  S.'  Norris,  and  F.  Bakewell,  and  after  a 
consultation  at  the  hearing  it  was  agreed  that  the  award 
should  be  for  £1,300,  plus  a  strip  of  land  lying  in  the  rear  of 
the  premises,  formerly  the  bed  of  the  canal.  The  arbitrator 
for  the  claimant  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Matthews,  and  for  the 
Company  Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley;  the  umpire,  Mr.  Ryde,  of  West- 
minster. 

3rd.  Messrs.  Shepperley  and  Whitehead  entered  a  claim  for 
£-1000,  which  Messrs.  R.  Evans,  F.  Jackson,  and  H.  Cioddard 
supported;  and  which  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  Railway 
Company  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Norris,  F.  Bakewell,  M.  0.  Tar- 
botton,  and  T.  Huskinson,  whose  estimates  varied  from  £500 
to  £8M;  the  umpire,  Mr.  Hunt,  of  London,  awarding 
£1150.  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Cawlcy  were  again  the 
arbitrators. 

4tli.  Mr.Henry  Hind's  claim, thelast  settled, wasfor  £3000, 
and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  F.  Williamson  and  R.  Evans, 
surveyors,  and  Mr.  R.  Hubbart,  accountant.  The  Railway 
Company's  valuers  were  Messrs.  M.O. Tarbotton,  J.  S.  Norris, 
T-  Huskinson,  and  F.  Bakewell,  who  gave  estimates  of  the 
damage  sustained  varying  from  £4.3210  £520.  The  arbitrators 
were,  for  the  claimant  and  the  Railway  Company  respectively, 
Mr.  Henry  Goddard  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley,  and  the  umpire, 
Mr.  Pownall.  The  last-named  gentleman  has  just  published 
his  award,  which  is  for  £760  in  full  of  all  claims. 


AT  SAFFRON  WALDON. 


over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  building  from  two 
feet  to  four  feet,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  upright  posts  in  the  sides  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  building  are  generally  larger  at  the  tops 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst , 
Mr.  (  harles  B.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
twenty  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  including  six  members,  viz. :  Mr.  George  Allan, 
Leadenball- street  ;  Mr.  Allred  W.  Craven,  New  York;  Mr. 
George  Clementson  Grecnwell,  Engineer  of  the  Poynton  and 
Worth  Collieries,  Che.'.hire ;  Mr.  James  Hendry,  West- 
niinst£r;  Mr.  Samuel  Guyon  Purchas.  Engineer  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Worcester  ;  and  Mr.  John  Bell  Simpsran 
Blaydou-on-Tyne.  Fourteen  gentlemen  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates, viz.  :  Captains  W.  H.  Bn  kett,  B.I.,  P.W.D.,  Govern- 
ment of  India;  Mr.  Henry  HakewilJ,  Contractors'  Engineer, 
Danish  Railways;  Mr.  James Innes  Hopkins,  Cannon-street, 
E.G.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Horn,  Westminster  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Clms.  Lu;ird, 
Landaff  House,  Glamorganshire  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Empson Middle- 
ton,  Assistant  Engineer,  Solway  Junction  Railway,  Annan  ;  Mr. 
Frank  Morris,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Urcntfurd  G:'3 
Works;  Mr.  Gabriel  James  Morrison,  Westminster;  Mr. 
Phillip  Algernon  Herbert  Noyes,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Rosher- 
ville  Ironworks,  Northfleet ;  Mr.  Arthur  Cadlick  Pain,  West- 
minster; Mr.  John  Thorpe  Potts,  Camberwell  Grove;  M. 
Eniile  Theodore  Quinette  de  Rochemont,  "  Ingenieur  des 
Pouts  ct  Chause6s."  Havre  ;  Mr.  Walker  Stead,  Soiitbport, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Westminster. 

A  report  was  brought  up  from  the  Council  stating  that, 
under  the  provision  of  Sect.  IV.  of  the  Bye  Laws,  thefollowiug 
candidates  had  recently  been  admitted  Students  of  the  Inst'- 
tution,  viz.:  Thomas  Burgess  Fry,  William  Greenivood, 
George  Gatton  Melliuish  Hardiiigham,  Joseph  Heiuig,  Sidney 
Preston,  Thomas  Edward  West,  and  Alexander  Patrick 
Wright. 


Rail-way  Extension  in  Wales. — The 
necessary  surveys  have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan 
extension  line  from  Llandyssul  to  Newcastle 
Emlyn.  The  distance  is  seven  miles  and  seven 
furlongs,  and  the  entire  cost  of  an  ordinary 
narrow  gauge  single  line  is  estimated  at  (exclusive 
of  Parliamentary  expenses)  £,21,M\,  for  which 
sum  a  contractor  has  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
work. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

BCW. — The  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Bow  are  commencing  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent church  on  a  site  in  the  Bow-road,  at  the 
corner  of  the  iSIornington-road.  The  church  is 
dch  igned  after  the  Early  French  Gothic  style,  the 
successful  architect  being  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
M.R.I.B.A.  The  clmrcb,  which  will  seat  875 
persons,  will  be  faced  with  )'ellow  bricks,  relieved 
with  coloured  stone  bands,  and  the  dressings  will 
be  of  Bath  stone.  The  principal  entrance  will  be 
from  the  front,  and  the  corner  is  flanked  by  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire.  Underneath  the  church 
will  be  a  lecture-hall,  with  accommodation  for  500 
persons. 

Oldham. — Anew  Friends'  Meeting  House'has 
been  erected  opposite  the  Independent  Chapel 
in  Union-street,  Oldham.  The  new  structure  is 
a  commodious  and  suitably  desig-ned  building, 
having  a  neat  and  rather  ornamental  appearance, 
with  a  good  vestibule  leading  directly  to  a  very 
light  and  handsome  though  plahi  committee-room 
at  one  eud  of  same,  arranged  for  lieing  used 
separately  or  for  being  thrown  open  as  a  gallery 
on  special  occasions.  On  either  side  of  the 
vestibule  are  placed  cloak-rooms  and  other 
conveniences,  those  on  the  left  being  solely  for  the 
use  of  female  members  and  attenders.  In  this 
matter  of  careful  provision  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  attenders  at  their  places  of  worship, 
the  Society  of  Friends  offer  an  example  which 
other  religious  bodies  wonld  do  well  to  follow. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Emanuel  Whittaker,  of 
Oldham,  and  Mr.  Peter  H.  Alley,  of  Manchester, 
the  architect. 

Berjiondsey. — A  new  Congregational  chapel 
is  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  WeUs,  builder,  at 
Noel-road,  Bermondsey.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  little  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
There  are  three  entrance-doors  in  the  front  ele- 
vation, the  centre  one  leading  to  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  and  those  on  either  side  to  the  galleries. 
The  galleries  wiU  be  supported  on  iron  columns 
set  in  pairs,  which  are  now  being  placed  in 
position.  In  the  new  building  1000  seats  will 
be  provided  for  adults,  and  school  accommoda- 
tion will  be  given  for  above  700  children.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  according  to  estimate,  will 
be  £4180.    The  site  cost  £800. 

Battersea  Chapel.— A  meeting  connected 
with  the  movement  for  a  new  place  of  worship 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  the  architect,  ex- 
hibited plans  of  the  new  chapel,  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  style  chosen  is  the 
Romanesque  ;  the  site  to  be  occupied  is  that  of 
the  old  chapel,  which  was  first  erected  1736.  It 
was  enlarcfcd  at  the  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes,  M.A.,  1797,  and  has  undergone 
as  many  enlargements  as  it  is  capable  of  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Louie.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  chapel  is  £3500,  more  than 
.■£2000  of  which  has  yet  to  be  raised.  It  is  to 
seat  nearly  1000  persons. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  foundatiou- 
stone  of  a  new  mechanics'  institute  for  the  town 
of  Bradford  was  laid  by  Lord  Houghton.  The  new 
building  will  cover  an  area  of  1000  square  yards. 
It  will  contain  a  lecture  hall,  in  which  space  will 
be  provided  for  1000  persons  ;  a  library  and 
reading-room  of  ample  dimensions  ;  and  well- 
arranged  suites  of  class-rooms.  The  Italian  style 
of  architecture  has  been  selected  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and  Pepper,  of 
Bradford. 

Lambeth. — The  business  of  the  new  Lambeth 
Police-court  was  opened  on  Monday  in  the  new 
building  just  completed  on  the  north  side  of 
Renfrew- road,  Kennington-lane,  nearly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  old  court,  which  was  first 
used  in  December,  1845.  The  new  edifice  and 
the  various  fittings,  &c.,  have  cost  between 
£9000  and  £10,000.  The  building  is  of  hand- 
some elevation,  in  the  Gothic  style;  the  material 
externally  is  of  red  brick  relieved  with  black  and 
Portland  stone  dressings.  The  entire  details 
liave  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell, 
and  Waldram,  builders. 


Mr.  V.  Cole  has  been  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tlie  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  conimiuiicatious  should  l)0  dr.awn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  tlu^rc  arc  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  corre8poudeu<'e.] 

P.  O.  O's.  to  be  made  payable  to  ,T.  Tassmore  Edwards, 
at  the  Strand  Oflieo.  All  cheques  to  bo  crossed  ou 
the  Union  Bank. 


Received.— VV.  11.  B.- J.  v.— J.  B.  M.-W.  and  J.  IL— 
W.  H.  11.— T.  S  — F.  S.  S.— J.  C.  H.— R.  B.  E.  and  Co.— G. 
and  X.— T.  K.  and  Co.— T.  II.  P.— E.  V.  A.— B.  I.-A.  and  P. 
-J.  H,— VV.  R.  T.— A.  and  Co.— T.  R.  H.— T.  M.— W.  II.— 
M .  H.  and  Co.— A.  and  W.  H.  L.-G.  P.  R. 

Wm.  Shoerocks.- Inquire  tlirougli  an  architectural  l)Ook- 
seUer. 

Tnos.  R.  Hooper. — Your  drawing  came  to  hand;  and 
tliougli  well  sketched,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  iu  the  Sketcli  Book  scries. 

C.  S.  Beck.— With  sketch  of  Parsonage,  Great  Snoring, 
Norfolk. 

W.  J.  Chambers.— Willi  drawing  of  parsonage,  and  details. 
Not  siiitahle. 

t  Booth  (Illingworth).— You  will  find  an  index  to  A'ol. 
I    xvi.  in  the  second  number  in  July,  1869. 


PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 
—WHAT  IS  A  REFEREE  ? 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn's  query  on 
this  point,  I  wish  to  state  my  undisguised  opinion, 
and  at  a  future  date,  by  your  permission,  to  sulj- 
Stantiate  the  same  by  facts. 

The  "  instructions  "  given  to  Mr.  Waterhouse 
authorised  him  "  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
various  plans  and  the  probable  cost  at  which  each 
could  he  erected  ;  and  that  the  selection  of  the 
dssigns  to  which  premiums  (sic)  shall  be  awarded 
be  postponed  until  the  Council  are  in  possession 
of  such  report." 

"That  Mr.  Waterhouse  exceeded  his  duty,  or  re- 
ceived private  and  ulterior  instructions,  is  proved 
by  the  nature  of  his  report  ;  and  I  am  prepared 
to  prove,  from  the  inaccuracies  therein  stated 
(especially  as  to  measurements),  from  private 
information,  and  personal  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  that  he  has  not  acted  impar- 
tially ;  but,  reverscdly,  has  allowed  certaifi  in- 
fluences to  bias  his  better  judgment. 

Subsequent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  the  amendment  of  the  desig-ns 
accepted,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  l^authors  of  designs  submitted  under  the 
mottoes  "  Nina "  and  "  Ich  Dien,"  and  as 
strongly  testify  that  the  design  under  motto 
"Fiat  Justitia  Ruat  Coelum  "  does  not  in  any 
point  meet  the  requirements  of  "  the  Metropolis 
of  the  West." — Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Reid,  Architect. 

22,  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth, 
Feb.  1, 1870. 


THE  HOFFMANN  KILN. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
interesting  article  iu  The  Building  News  by 
Mr.  Redgrave,  on  lime  burning,  and  as  manager 
of  the  largest  Hoffmann  kiln  in  Ireland,  allow  me 
;  to  state  that  we  do  not  find  the  difficulties  in  the 
i  stoking,  or  filling  and  emptying,  which  Mr.  Red- 
grave refers  to  ;  neither  has  it  been  requisite  to 
employ  skilled  labour,  all  the  men  engaged  having 
J  been  previously  common  labourers,  a  little  higher 

wage  being  given  to  one  for  acting  as  foreman. 
I     Against  any  supposed  inconvenience  in  filling, 
&c.,  there  is  to  be  taken  the  important  matter  of 
the  expense  saved  in  the  stones  not  having  to  be 
broken  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  kilns. 
■  As  to  durability,  Mr.  Murland  had  the  kiln  built 
I  of  good  materials  originally,  and  although  it  has 
;  been  under  the  constant  action  of  the  fires  for  the 
•  last  two  years,  it  is  really  as  sound  and  looks  as 
well  as  on  the  first  day,  and  the'repairs  to  the  inside 
have  been  quite  trifling. 

Should  Ml-.  Redgrave  favour  us  at  any  time  with 
a  visit,  he  will  be  able  to  see  that  at  Castle  Espie, 
at  least,  only  a  small  number  of  men  are  employed 
,  in  proportion  to  the  large  quantity  of  lime  manu- 
i  factured,  and  that  the  alteration  of  dampers,  etc., 
is  made  rapidly,  and  does  not  entail  the  necessity 
I  of  an  additional  hand  being  employed.    We  find 
I  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  as  over  70  per  cent., 
I  and  Mr.  Murland  is  so  pleased  with  the  results  of 
j  this  kiln  that  he  contemplates  erecting  another 
one  as  soon  as  convenient.    Wm.  McNamara, 
Manager  of  Castle  Jis])ie  Works. 
Castle  Espie  Works,  Comber,  co.  Down, 
Jan.  20,  1870. 


THE  VILLA  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  article  entitled  "  A  Now 
Face  in  an  Old  Place  "  that  you  s.iy,  "  As  the 
tenor  of  our  comments  cannot  upon  tfio  whulo  be 
complimentary,  wo  forbear  to  particuLiriso  tho 
authorship  further  than  by  saying  that  wo  aro  in- 
formed tliat  tho  owner  and  his  architect  are  from 
the  provinces." 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  lor  your  con- 
sideration of  my  feelings  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  your  forbearance ;  the 
building  occupies  a  prominent  public  posi- 
tion, more  especially  as  it  is  a  little  private  villa 
placed  under  the  very  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott's  monster  public  offices,  and  both  it 
and  its  authorship  are  therefore  quite  open  to 
public  criticism.  I  am  the  owner  of  the  villa,  and 
I  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Davis, 
City  Architect  of  Bath,  from  a  competition  between 
him  and  a  London  architect  of  repute. 

I  am  myself,  I  may  add,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  Mr.  Davis's  designs. — Yours , 
&e.,  Alexander  W.  MacDougall. 

Battle  Fields,  Bath,  Jan.  23,  1870. 


KNIGHTED  ARCHITECTS. 
SlK, — In  your  report  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  of  last  week  you  mention  the  name  of  "  Sir 
Sydney  Smirke  "  in  two  places.  I  have  not  seen  it  gazetted, 
but  I  hope  it  is  true  thtit  this  talented  architect  has  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  ago,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  so.  King  George  IV.,  what- 
ever his  other  shortcomings  might  have  been,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  patrons  and  encouragers  of  art  that  ever 
mounted  the  English  throne.  Unlike  the  first  monarchs  of 
his  name,  wlio  "  hated  boetryand  bainting"  he  quickly  made 
amends  to  art  for  their  neglect  of  it.  In  his  time  there 
flourished  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  Sir  William  Chambers,  Sir 
John  Soane  and  Sir  R.  Smirke,  while  in  this  Victorian  age,  our 
authorities  deem  architecture  to  have  so  far  retrograded  that 
we  can  at  present  only  boast  of  our  Sir  William  Tite  and  Sir 
M.  D.  Wyatt,  and  they  of  very  recent  creation.  Had  it  been 
the  custom  formerly,  as  it  is  now,  to  knight  the  architect  only 
on  the  completion  of  a  great  work.  Sir  G.  Wren  would  never 
have  been  knighted  at  all,  and  neither  would  either  of  the 
architects  of  George  IV.'s  time.  It  is  now  some  years  since 
Sir  W.  Tite  erected  the  Royal  E.xchange,  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  City  of  London,  and  now,  nearly  30  years 
afterwards,  he  is  knighted,  It  is  almost  a  wonder  he  survived 
to  receive  the  honour.  It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  be  born 
in  an  age  when  their  abilities  are  not  appreciated.  The  late 
Professor  Cockered  was  one  of  these.  Had  he  lived  iu  George 
IV.'s  reign,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  gone  to  his  grave 
untitled.  We  only  knight  persons  for  municipal  purposes 
nowadays— thus  the  Lord  Mayor  received  the  honour  on  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  again  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Holliorn  Viaduct,  instead  of 
the  architects.  The  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  receives  it  at  the  opening  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Why  the  constructors  of  our  chief  buildings,  such  as  Messrs. 
G.  G.  Scott,  S.  Smirke,  Haywood,  Cubitt  and  Bazalgette, 
should  he  left  unrecognised  is  a  profound  mystery. — I  am. 
Sir,  Yours,  &c„  Double  You  Err  Pea. 


TUE  BVILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  observe  the  suggestion  of  "  Contributor  " 
last  week,  aud  I  think  the  introduction  of  original  designs 
would  be  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  would  supply  a  want 
long  felt  in  the  profession.  I  feel  certain  it  would  be  largely 
supported,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  be  happy  to  con- 
tribute a  sketch.— I  am.  Sir,  Yours,  &c., 

James  II.  Allan. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1759.]— HIPPED  ROOES,  &c.— Will  any  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  The  Building  News  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the- 
custom  generally  adopted  of  measuring  hipped  roofs  with 
gutters,  drips,  &c.  1 — A  Subsceiber. 


[1760.]— DRAWING  PAPER.— Could  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Building  News  inform  me  what  preparation  renders 
drawing  paper  transparent  enough  to  be  able  to  trace  througli, 
and  where  it  could  be  procured  ? — Teacing. 

[1761.]— BATHS.— Allow  me  to  ask  your  readers  what  is 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  system  for  hot  water  for  a  bath 
room,  furnished  from  the  kitchen  fire  or  the  calorifere  which 
heats  the  house  ?  Can  such  a  system  be  sent  easily,  or  erected 
in  France,  and  about  what  is  the  e.vpense?  Would  fliere  be 
any  duty  ?— A  Paris  Subsceiber. 


[1702.]— BUILDING  ACT.— A  and  B  are  owners  of  .adjoin- 
ing houses,  separated  by  "  irregular  partitions  ;  "  on  second 
floor  A. '3  property  extends  over  grds  of  the  area  of  B.'s  house; 
above,  the  line  of  separation  is  same  as  below  second  floor. 
A  wishes  to  Iniild,  consequently  "  party  wall "  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  "act."  To  whom  would  the  Jrds  of  second 
floor  now  belonging  to  A,  belong  ?  2.  If  it  should  belong  to 
A,  how  can  be  enter,  if  to  B  is  he  compelled  to  pay  for  it  ? 
S.  If  B  rebuilds,  what  would  be  his  liabihties,  &c.  ?  I  can  find 
no  provision  for  the  above  in  the  Building  Act,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  if  any  one  will  inform  me  what  is  the  usual  practice  in 
such  cases. — R.  C.  J. 

[1763.]— MACINTOSH.— I  have  an  India-rubber  reversible 
overcoat ;  lately  the  rubber  has  gotten  very  sticky,  which  has 
caused  it  to  get  bare  in  some  parts ;  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know  what  would  be  the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  with  it 
SO  as  to  make  it  waterproof  again. — S.H, 


REPLIES. 
[1732.]-IIURST'S  IIANDBOOK.-Your  correspondent 
"  Draughtsman  "  should  bo  a  little  more  careful  in  bin  replies 
to  our  qiii-rics.  The  difference  betwecd  the  figures  and  taldcs 
I  ([iiolcil  whicli  III'  rcpi'.'iiH,  is  117  of  a  II).  in  one  lineal 
fool  ;  tins  ••  l)r:ui-lil;iii],ni  "  a.iyf  in  »  lilllv  »/•••/•  n.iiire.hxA 
ill    re:. Illy   ih   I  S7,!i)/.,  or   iirurly  II'    llna  is  sulli- 

(^iciil  fur  Ilia  pracMciil  ])ui-piiH('s  it  citiiaiiily  in  not  for  mine. 
Much  better  would  it  have  iicuii  for  liiiu  to  give  us  the  rigbt 
multiplier  ;  but  how  docs  lie  know  the  fables  are  right  ?  Why 
not  the  multiplier  right  and  the  taldcs  wrong  ? — If.  A.  R. 


[1746.]-VERBAL  ORDERS:— I  am  aware  of  what 
"Builder"  asserts  respecting  I  lie  usual  clause  inserted  in 
specifications,  but  at  the  same  tune  it  is  not  a  dead  letter. 
Its  object  is  manifestly  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
"extras."  Although  in  strict  law  flic  execution  of  a  veiiia  I 
order  would  not  hold,  yet  if  a  large  amount  of  extra  work  li:ul 
been  done  on  the  strength  of  an  undisputed  verbal  order,  the 
contractor  would  undoubtedly  recover  the  money  for  it.  No 
court  would  allow  an  architect  to  give  a  verbal  order  forwork 
to  he  done,  and  then  shelter  himself  under  the  saving  clause 
in  the  specification  whcu  the  time  arrived  to  pay  for  it. — S.  S. 


[1750.]- CHURCH  LAMPS. -In  reply  to  "E.  T.  P.'s " 
query,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  lately  built  a  small  church  in  the 
connry  (to  hold  .300  people),  and  gas  not  being  obtainable,  I 
lighted  it  with  paraffin  lamps,  aud  they  do  very  well  indeed. — 
D.  H.,  S.  Andrews,  Scotland. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

WiMBOENE  Sewekage. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting'  of 
the  Wimborne  sewer  authorities,  the  tender  of  Mr.  David 
Ridout,  of  Wimborne,  was  accepted  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  section  of  the  main  sewer  from  opposite  the  Coach 
and  Horses  Inn,  on  the  Poole-road,  to  the  River  Stour,  below 
Canford- bridge.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  on  March 
1st  next. 

Want  oe  Moetuaey-houses  in  East  London. — Dr. 
Liddle,  in  his  last  quarterly  report  ou  the  district  of  White- 
chapel,  calls  special  attention  to  the  want  of  a  mortuary  in 
that  part  of  London.  He  tells  us  of  a  small  room  occupied 
by  three  persons,  in  which  the  corpse  of  a  child  who  died  of 
fever  was  kept  for  nine  days  ? 

Unwholesome  Watee. — The  British  Medical  Journal 
asks — "  How  is  it,  though  it  has  long  been  admitted  that 
the  use  of  unwholesome  water  plays  an  important  part  iu 
the  causation  of  disease  and  death,  no  practical  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  this  Injury?  The 
Board  of  Trade  does,  or  is  supposed  to,  exercise  simie  sort  of 
supervision  over  London  water  companies.  But  why,  when 
there  is  a  Health  Department  of  the  State,  a  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  the  control  of  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  the 
public  health  is  not  easily  understood.  The  only  cure  for 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
which  acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health,  is,  as  has 
been  stated  over  and  over  again,  to  have  a  Minister  of  Health, 
and  then,  when  we  get  unity  of  supervision,  we  may  begin 
to  hope  that  sanitary  acts  will  not  only  be  directed  to  be 
done,  hut  that  care  will  be  taicen  that  they  shall  be  done. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Commissioners  will]|not  resume  their 
sittings  before  the  second  week  in  February. 



#1111  sCitW^. 

Hearts  op  Oak  Benefit  Society.— The 
official  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1869  has  ju.st 
appeared,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  Society 
began  the  year  with  1590.3  members,  and  finished 
it  with  18,309.  During  the  year  3479  new 
members  were  admitted.  The  income  for  the 
year  was  £34,764  7s.  3d.,  against  £30,249  5s.  9d. 
in  1868.  The  amount  received  was  appropriated 
as  follows  £26,243  13s.  7d.  was  paid  for  sick- 
ness, fuiierals  and  other  benefits  ;  £669  14s.  was 
spent  in  postage,  reports,  &c. ;  the  cost  of  manage- 
inent  was  £1814  9s.  Id.  ;  and  the  remainder,  or 
£6036  10s.  7d.  was  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
which  nov/  amounts  to  £60,562  6s.  6d.  The  whole 
of  this  sum  is  invested  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  except 
the  value  of  the  Society's  premises  and  furniture, 
and  the  balance  in  hand  for  current  business. 
The  management  expenses  are  only  £5  4s.  5d.  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  income. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  as  a  Botanist.— 
Michael  Angelo's  versatility  as  a  man  of  science 
is  well-known,  and  we  now  read  that  another  of 
the  great  Italian  masters.  Da  Vinci,  was  the  first 
to  notice  the  constancy  of  a  uniform  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  on  the  branches  of  the  same  species 
of  plants.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  Grew 
and  Malpighi  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
cenlury.  Da.  Vinci,  however,  mentions  the  fact 
in  his  treatise  on  painting  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  describe  the  formation  of 
concentric  rings  of  wood  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees,  by  which  the  age  can  be  determined. 

Ancient  Scottish  Bell. — The  ancient  bell 
which  belonged  to  S.  Fillan,  one  of  the  early 
SootI  ish  saints,  has  been  deposited  by  the  Earl 
of  Crawford — whose  name  is  better  known  per- 
haps to  our  readers  as  Lord  Lindsay— and  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin  in  the  National  Scottish 
Museum.  The  Court  Circular  deaoribes  this 
bell  as  "  made  of  yellow  bronze,  and  four-  sided." 
It  will  be  remembered  (says  the  Guardian)  that 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes  to  St.  Fillan  in  the 
Introduction  to  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;"  and  a 
little  village  near  Locheara  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  saint. 


The  statement,  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary, 
and  has  been  copied  into  several  of  the  daily  papers, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  paintings  by  the  old 
masters  woidd  not  again  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  would  take  place  in  a  gallery  specially 
erected  fur  the  purpose  at  South  Kensington,  is 
entirely  witliout  foundation. 

The  exliibition  of  water  cohiur  drawings  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  will  open  next  week. 
The  private  view  is  on  Saturday. 

The  ironivork  for  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  is  now  completely  rivetted  together,  and  the 
wedges  on  which  it  is  temporarily  supported  will 
shortly  be  removed. 

The  late  Sir.  Alfred  Davis  has  Ijequcathed,  among 
other  large  charitable  donations,  tlic  sum  of  £2000  to 
each  of  the  following  societies  : — The  Society  of  Arts, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}',  tlie  Zoological  So- 
ciety, and  the  l!(>\"al  Geographical  Society. 

An  important  series  of  copies  of  Early  Christian 
fresco  paintings,  executed  between  the  fourth  and 
ninth  centuries,  and  recently  discovered  in  the  sub- 
terranean catacomb  of  S.  Clemente,  at  Rome,  has 
lately  been  acquired  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  tender  of  Mr,  Blaekniore  for  widening  the 
bridge  over  the  London,  lirigliton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  at  New  '\\'andsworth,  has  been  accepted. 

A  site  has  been  secured  at  Eorest-hill  for  building 
a  Presbyterian  church. 

The  subject  of  "  Sewage  Farming  "  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Fanners'  Club,  on 
the  7th  of  March  next. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Battersea  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  tolls  at  the  Ne^v  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge,  It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  praying  the  Government  to  let 
for  building  purposes,  the  Cro^vn  land  at  Battersea 
not  occupied  by  the  Park,  and  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds towards  freeing  the  bridge  from  toll. 

A  proposal  is  on  foot  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
church  at  Kensington,  now  erecting  from  designs  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  with  stained  glass  windows  in 
memory  of  Newton  and  Hunter,  both  parishioners. 

The  last  admitted  batch  of  probationers  to  the 
Antique  School  of  the  Royal  Academy  comprised  11 
ladies.  Eleven  were  already  in  this  school.  IMany 
of  the  probationers  have  studied  in  the  schools  of  the 
Art  Department  at  South  Kensington. 

About  midnight  on  Thursday  week  a  fire  broke  out 
on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  Temple  and  Co.,  builders 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  damage  to  the  extent  of 
about  £5000  was  done. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary has  been  laid  at  Rotherham  by  the  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon.  Miss  Nightingale,  of  Rotherham, 
has  promised  £1000. 

An  infirmary  for  sailors  and  an  institute  are  about 
to  be  erected  at  Holyhead.  Upwards  of  £1500  has 
been  alread}'  suliscrilicd,  and  the  Government  has 
given  a  free  site  fur  the  building. 

The  scaffolding  is  now  removed  from  the. whole  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Albert  memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  displaying  the  richly  gilt  figures  beneath  the 
cross. 

Some  experimental  granite  curb  has  been  fixed  to 
form  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine.  This,  if  adopted, 
will  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  plan  of 
brick  ends  and  clinkers. 

An  interesting  collection  formed  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  works  illustrating  the  various  reproductive 
artprocessesis  now  being  arranged  in  theNorthCourt 
of  the  South  Kensington  jMuseum. 

The  Church  News  states  tliat  on  Monday  a  pastoral 
staff  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  bv 
Dr.  Millard,  the  rector  of  Basingstoke,  who  presented 
it  on  behalf  of  the  lady  subscribers.  The  design  was 
as  we  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  selected  by 
him,  and  consisted  of  an  ebony  staff  with  crook  and 
bosses  of  silver  and  silver-gilt,  richly  engraved  and 
studded  with  amethysts,  carbuncles,  and  onyxes,  the 
arms  of  the  see  also  being  engraved  on  it,  by  the 
Bishop's  express  desire. 

The  Illustrated  Loadon  News  says  that  a  large 
model  of  the  London  districts,  showing  the  Thames 
embankment  and  thellolborn  Valley  Improvements, 
is  being  executed  by  order  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  object  of  this  model  is  to  aid  in  properly  dispi 
ing  of  sites  for  public  works.  Both  of  the  proposed 
sites  for  the  new  Law  Courts  are  shown  uiion  it;  and 
that  on  the  Embankment  is  occupied  by  a  model  of 
the  experimental  design  of  Mr.  Street. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  are 
fixed  for  the  following  evenings  this  season : — Feb, 
3,  10,  17,  and  24;  March  .3,  10,  17,  24,  and  31  ;  Apri 
7  and  26  (anniversary) ;  May  5,  12,  19,  and  26  ;  and 
June  2  and  IG. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 

Monday.— Entomological  Society.  7. 

Tuesday.— Institution  ol  Civil  Engineers.  Discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  "  On  Railway 
Statistics  and  Expenditure."  8. 
„  Royal  lustitutiou.  "  On  the  Architecture  of 
the  Human  Body."  By  Professor  Humphry, 
M.D,,  E.li.S.  3. 

Wednesday.— Geological  Society.  8. 

„  Society  of  Arts.    "  On  loss  of  Life 

at  Sea."  J.  W.  Woods,  Esq.  8. 

Thursday.— Society  of  Antiquaries.  Ballot  for  the 
election  of  Fellows.  8.30. 
,,  Royal  Institution.  "  On  the  Chemistry 
of  Vegetable  Productions. "  By  Professor 
Odling,  F.R.S.  .3. 
„  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  "  On  tlie  Culture  of  tlie  Fine  Arts, 
and  it^  Infiueuce  on  Industrial  Habits."  By 
Hyde  Clarke,  Esq  ,  D.U.L.  8. 

Friday.— Royal  Institution.     "On  Temperature 
and  Life  iu  the  Deep  Sea."   By  W.  B.  Car- 
penter, M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  9. 
Architectural  Association.  "  The  Bed  of  the 
Tiber."    By  G,  A.  Sala,  Esq.  7.30. 

Saturday.— Royal  Institution.  "  On  Metereology." 
By  Robert  Scott,  Esq  ,  M.A.  3. 


Margate.— For  alterations  at  tlie  Duke's  Head  Hotel,  for 
Mr.  J.  Sharpe.    Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  architect ; — 

Bushell  and  Son   £1362 

Makgat.k. — Kor  building  a  Pliotographic  Studio,  for  Mr. 
II.  Goodman.    Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  arcliitect  :  — 

Sayer  £550 

Margatk  — Fur  partly  relmilding  the  Britannia  luu,  for 
Messrs.  t'niil)  ami  f'ci.    Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  architect  ■— 

Busliell  and  Sou  (accepted)  .-  £180 

Uayward    477 

SuEBiTON. — For  additions  to  Elm  Lodge,  for  Mr.  C.  0-x- 
tram.  Messrs.  T.  II.  Rushforth  and  C.  L.  Luck,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  l)y  Mr.  Noi  thcroft  ;  — 

Foster  £1166 

Sydenham  —For  forming  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Fair- 
lawn  Park  estate.  Messrs.  McMurdie  and  Wagstaffe,  arclii- 
tects  and  surveyors : — 

Cliecseman,  Deptford   £1050   0  0 

Colson,  Forest  Hill    804   7  6 

Pound,  Bromley    799   0  0 

Waeley,  Essex.— For  a  Wesleyan  meeting  house.  Mr.  J 
Leaning,  architect;  — 

Dolisoa  £369 

Canliam    341 

Shepherd   3  W 

Everett  and  Son   318 

Saunders  and  Son   3US 


TENDERS. 

City. — For  four  new  warehouses  in  Oat-lane,  City,  fur 
Messrs.  Knights,  Wells,  and  Braliam.  Mr.  Fred.  Cliaueellor, 
architect.  Pinners  Hall,  Old  Broad-street.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Karslake  and  Mortimer:  — 

Turner  and  .Sons   £8997 

Brown    8800 

Gamman  and  Son   8751 

Conder    8450 

Rider  and  Son    8375 

Colls  and  Son    8100 

Henshaw    7989 

Hiil,  Keddall,  and  Co   7815 

Browne  and  Robinson.   7790 

Brass    7736 

Hill  and  Sons    7520 

Crabb  and  Vaughan  (accepted)   7218 

Clapton.— For  building  a  house  with  shop,  Chatsvvorth- 
road.  Lower  Clapton.  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Lockington,  archi- 
tects.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Stone  Cement 
dressings  dressings 

Lewis   £852  £789 

Lavers    827  793 

Upson  (accepted)   747  720 

Essex.— For  new  farmhouse  and  homestead,  Little  Hen- 
ham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Joseph  Baxendale,  Esq.  Mr.  Fred. 
Chancellor,  architect,  Pinuers'Hall,  Old  Broad-street,  and 
Clielmsford.   No  quantities  supplied  ;  — 

Brown   £3100  0 

Saundars   3112  0 

BeU  and  Sons   2964  0 

Glasscock   2905  0 

Cole,  Brothers  (accepted)   2783  15 

Islington.— For  liot  water  and  steam  boilers,  engine,  and 
laundry  fittings  for  the  New  Workhouse,  S.  John's-road, 
Upper "lloUoway.    R.  H.  Burdon,  architect;— 

Turner  and  Co  £1678   8  0 

Cottam  and  Co   1650   0  0 

Hodge  and  Sons    1550    0  0 

Fraser  and  Sous    1495   0  0 

Benham   1467    0  0 

Jcakes  and  Co.  (accepted)   1323   0  U 

{For  Lifts  to  Main  House  atullnfirmary  Buildings.) 

Benham  and  Sons   £2.30 

Buunett  and  Co   200 

Jcakes  and  Co.  (accepted)    188 

(For  eternal  fli/drants.) 

Jeakes  and  Co.  (accepted)  £132 

Leicestek.— For  church  of  S.  Paul,  Leicester.   Built  of 

stone,  accommodating  800  adults;  sittings,  3ft.  wide.     F.  W. 

Oidibh,  arcliitect,  Queensborough  ;  — 

Bradley,  Rugby  £6467 

Messrs.  Myers,  London    584!) 

Jackson  and  Shaw,  London   5758 

Dove,  Brothers,  London    5475 

Widdowaon,  Leicester   5250 

Fern,  Leicester   4S67 

Neale  and  Son,  Leicester   47C5 

Osbourne,  Brothers,  Leicester  (accepted)  ...  4t89 
Richmond.— For  a  villa.   G.  II.  Page,  architect  ;— 

Sweet  and  Son   £1621 

Gascoyne    ICioi) 

Aries    15:^0 

A.  and  J.  Smith    1477 

Brown  and  Sons    1475 

Bass    1460 

Stratfobd  — For  carcases  of  22  houses  at  Leyton,  Essex, 

for  Mr.  J.  D.  Meads.    Messrs.  John  M'Dean  and  Kingdon, 

surveyors.  The  Grove,  Stratford;- 

Hunt  and  Elkington   £3300 

Davis   3410 

Turner    3300 

Cardoza    3113 

Boyer   3090 

Fisher   2990 

Knight    2956 

Aitcheson  and  Walker   2860 

Holding  and  Dickens   2820 

Kelly..   2817 

Ingham   2795 

Manslield    2735 

Bate    2640 

finch   2634 

Russell  and  Parsons   2618 

Surveyor's  estimate   2508 

BrickeU   2*20 

Barnes    2400 

Ladd    2300 


CONTMCTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Pest,  Feb,  7.— For  the  supply  of  slates  and  for 
coveriusr  the  roofs  of  the  city  slaughterhouses.  Herr 
Julius  Ileunicke,  architect,  Berlin,  Neue  Biirse. 

Chichester  Cattle  Market,  Feb.  15.— Contract 
No.  1.— For  the  laying  out  of  the  site  of  a  cattle 
market,  of  about  C  acres  in  extent;  comprising  the 
metalling  of  the  pens,  standings,  and  roads,  the  con- 
struction ot  the  drains,  boundary  walls,  and  entrance 
gates,  and  the  removal  and  alteration  of  certain  houses 
on  the  site  of  the  market,  together  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  road,  and  the  diversion  and  covering  of  a 
portion  ©f  the  Lavant  course,  and  other  works  con- 
nected therewith,  Edward  Arnold,  Town  Clerk, 
standings  for  cattle,  together  with  the  wrought  iron 
tethering-rings  for  horses  and  cattle.  Edward  Arnold, 
Town  Clerk,  Chichester. 

BiNGLEY,  Feb.  12.— For  the  erection  of  two  villas, 
near  Bingley.  James  Snowdon,  Architect,  78,  Broom- 
field- terrace,  Biadford. 

Bayford,  Hertford,  Feb.  12.— For  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  parish  church  at  Bayford  2.J  milea 
from  Hertford.  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bayfordbury, 
Hertford. 

Twickenham  Local  Board,  Feb.  7.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  1000  yards  grey  broken  pit  road  flints.  Wm. 
Ruston,  clerk,  Twickenham. 

Twickenham  Local  Board,  Feb.  7.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  broken  Marktield  granite  and  broken  blue 
Guernsey  granite,  all  broken  to  a  2-iuch  gauge.  Wm. 
Ruston,  clerk,  Twickenham. 

St.  George's  Hanover-square,  Feb.  19.— For  the 
supply  of  flints  and  gravel,  Guernsey  granite,  masons' 
and  paviors'  work,  supply  of  paving  materials,  work- 
men's tools,  gasfitters'  work,  drain  pipes,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Smith,  Vestry  Clerk,  parish  of  S.George,  Hanover- 
square. 

Convict  Prisons,  Feb.  26.— For  the  supply  of  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  tin  ware,  and  various  other  stores. 
The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  44,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W. 

War  Office,  Feb.  24.— For  the  supply  of  materials 
and  the  performance  of  work  at  Sheerness  Tower  on 
Grain  Spit,  and  Isle  of  Grain  and  Slough  Forts.  The 
War  Oflfice. 

Watford,  Feb.  9.— For  restoring  the  e.^terior  of 
the  parish  church.  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  Architect, 
43,  Lincolu's-inn-lields,  W.C. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  23.— For  the  repair  of  the 
roads  and  highways,  and  other  works,  in  the  districts 
of  tho  East  and  West  Medines  for  three  years.  Com- 
missioners of  Highways,  Guildhall,  Newport. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  Feb.  9.— For 
the  construction  of  three  screw  iron  barges.  N.  Proud, 
Sec,  Port  and  Docks  Office,  Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin. 

St.  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works,  Feb. 
17.— For  paving  the  carriage  way  in  the  districts  of  St. 
Saviour's  and  Christchurch,  and  for  watering  the 
roads.    H.  Sturiny,  Clerk,  Emerson-street,  Bankside. 

Cn.VTiiAM,  Feb.  14.— For  bricklayers',  masons', 
paviors',  carpenters',  plasterers',  slaters',  plumbers', 
smiths',  painters',  and  gasfitters'  work.  Royal  En- 
gineer Office,  Chatham. 

Epping,  Feb.  12.— For  sinking  and  boring  an  arte- 
sian well   17  B,  Great  George- street,  Westminster. 

Metropolit.^n  Roads,'  Feb.  8.— Contracts  for 
men  and  horses  for  watering  the  roads,  and  for  the 
sale  of  road  sand.   Office,  32,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Doncaster,  Feb.  18.— For  erecting  a  chapel  of 
ease,  in  Christ  Church  parish.  Plans  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Brundell,  1,  Princess-street,  Doncaster. 

Orsett,  Essex,  Feb.  16.— For  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  Workhouse.  A.  H.  Hunt,  Clerk,  Work- 
Romford. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYED, 


Welch  and  Co.,  Eden-st., Hampstead-rd.,  engineers— Brown 
and  Davies,  Runcorn,  joiners— Matthews  and  Son,  Wineanton, 
builders— Toull  and  Ambrose,  Mortlake,  builders— Taylor  and 
Co.,  Leeds,  ironfounders— Gamble  and  Co.,  Foleshdl,  lime  and 
manuremanufactuiers— MTutyre  and  Stock,Hulme,  plumbers 
and  gasfitters— Smith  and  Co.,  Keighley,  ironfounders— 
Graham  and  Stranjliair,  Jarrow,  steam  sawyers— Wainman, 
and  Levick,  water  engineers— Ellis  and  Sons,  Leicester,  coal, 
hme,  and  slate  merchants— Raggi  and  Harper,  Douglas-street, 
Vincent-square,  Westminster,  and  Ebury-street,  Pimlico, 
marble  merchants. 
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PKOTESTANTISM  AND   THE  CONVEN- 
TIONAL CHUECH  TYPE.* 
{Continued  from  page  86.) 

"  The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere  the  stand- 
ing hindrance  to  human  advancement,  being-  in  un- 
ceasing antagonism  to  that  disposition  to  aim  at 
something  better  than  customary,  v^hich  is  called, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  or 
that  of  progress  or  improvement." 

Mill  on  "Liberty." 

THIS  interference  of   the  nave  columns 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  building 
is  not,  however,  the  only  fault  of  the  prevailing 
system.  The  extreme  length  of  plan  to  which 
it  often  leads  is  quite  as  fatal  to  the  purposes 
to  be  fulfilled.     The  voice  becomes  inaudible 
in  the  middle  aisle  through  distance,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  side  aisles  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  columns.    The  same  thing  also 
happens,  when,  as  is  not  unfi-equent,  deep 
transepts  are  added.  Of  minor  features,  again, 
much  might  be  said,  though  the  general 
disposition  of  parts  is  what  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
posed to  consider.    But  in  them,  as  in  nearly 
everything  besides,  the  prevailing  type  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  existing 
circumstances.    Its  whole  character  tells  of  a 
ritual  in  which  the  people  had  no  part,  not  of 
a  worship  which  they  were  intelligently  to 
join.    The  nave  was,  in  fact,  an  outer  court 
;    for  the  laity.    What  was  really  held  essential 
i    was  what  went  on  within— the  work  of  the 
:    priests  about  the  altar— and  whether  this  was 
more  or    less  visible  to  the  congregation 
mattered  little.  Such  was  the  theory  on  which 
our    ordinaiy    church     aiTangement  was 
developed,  and  wherever  it  is  not  the  theory 
of  modern  times,  there  the  resulting  arrange 
ment  is  not  that  for  a  modern  church. 

And  now  turn  to  the  quarter  where,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  it  has  been  attempted 
0  produce  a  church  for  modern  uses,  and 
observe  the  second  variety  of  the  conventional 
.  type.    Here  the  faults  of  its  more  ordinary 
form  have  been  strongly  felt.     Here  the 
practice  of  putting  people  by  the  hundred 
:  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
;  service  has  been  confessed  to  be  the  absurdity 
It  is.    What,  then,  is  the  expedient  by  which 
this  absurdity  is  avoided?    In  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances  it  is  simply  a 
reduction  m  the  size  of  the  nave  piers.  This 
may  seem  at  first  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
diaculty.  It  needs  no  great  skill  or  invention. 
It  IS  to  retam  the  conventional  plan,  merely 
putting  small  columns  instead  of  large  ones  • 
but,  unfortunately,  this  obvious  expedient  does 
not  go  very  far.    Used  in  moderation,  it  adds 
but  little  to  convenience;  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  it  rums  art  and  construction  together. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  space  obscured,  it 
makes  no  proportionate  difference  whether 
the  nave  piers  are  3ft.  or  only  1ft.  in  diameter. 
Looking  towards  the  pulpit,  from  one  aisle  at 
least   the   larger  columns  would  seem  to 
overlap  each  other,  while  several  of  the 
smaller  ones  will  still  apparently  touch.  But 
as  to  the  arcnitecture,it  makes  the  hiahest 
:  difference.     Thin  piers  lead  to  thin  arches,  to 
a  thin  clerestory,  or  none,  and,  for  the  sake 
o±  lightness,  to  a  thin  roof .    The  strength, 
character,  and  directness  of  ancient  work  give 
,  place  to  a  tame  unmeaning  prettiness.  Instead 
?f  ""15  construction,  the  out- 

;  grow  h  of  the  real  wants  of  the  day  we  have 
?  ^lieless  copy  of  an  unsuitable  model.  So  far 
>l™  process  gone,  that  to  certain 

;classes  the  veiy  name  of  Gothic  has  come  to 
jsuggest  flimsmess  and  slightness.    That  style 


lst^ughton!'°^'^^"°°^'^'^^  18^0-  Hodder  and 
pommiitee.fser"'  '''^  ^^'^'^^^  Chapel 

I  The  Baptist  Handbook,  1870.  Yates  and  Alexander. 


which  embodied  the  most  thorough  construc- 
tive science  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
which  used  it  to  obtain  the  most  lasting 
results,  has  been  parodied  till  some  persons 
think  it  only  fit  for  a  masquerading  dress  to 
what  Americans  call  "fancy  buildings."  Such 
an  idea,  it  is  true,  finds  no  support  from  the 
practice  of  the  recognised  heads  of  the  Gothic 
school.  A  more  vital  difference  can  scarcely 
exist  than  that  between  the  true  and  false 
Gothic  of  the  present  period  ;  between  that 
which  uses  the  Pointed  style  as  the  best  mode 
of  building  known,  and  that  which  uses  it 
merely  as  the  best  mode  of  making  bad 
building  presentable.  These  are  the  higJiest 
and  the  lowest  points  which  modern  archi- 
tecture has  touched,  and,  for  various  reasons, 
this  lowest  point  is  often  to  be  noted  in  the 
thin-column  type  of  church. 

It  is  hardly  worth  saying  much  of  the 
churches  whose  columns  are  only  moderately 
thin,  since  they  have  all  the  faults,  though  in 
a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  those  with  thick 
columns.  And  they  become  a  little  less  incon- 
venient only  by  becoming  a  great  deal  less 
architectural.    A  large  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  still  shut  out,  even  by  columns  of  this 
reduced  size.    On  some  fresh  type  of  plan, 
moderate-sized   piers  of   granite,  or  even 
clustered  shafts  of  iron,  might  perhaps  be 
used,  so  as  to  unite  good  architecture  with 
perfect  convenience ;   but  on  the  ordinary 
nave  and  aisle  system  this  is  impossible.  The 
alternatives  here  are  "  thick,  or  moderately 
thick  piers  and  bad  placing  of  the  congrega- 
tion," or  "thin  piers  and  bad  architecture." 
Unless  the  nave  piers  are  large  enough  to 
cause  considerable  obstruction,  a  design  on 
this  type  is  sure  to  be  a  starved  and  degene- 
rate one  of  its  sort.    And  below  this  size  they 
are  never  found  in  any  churches  remarkable 
for  artistic  merit.    In  all  such  examples,  if 
they  follow  the  conventional  plan,  conveni- 
ence is  invariably  sacrificed  to  strength  and 
beauty.    It  seems  natural  to  infer  that  our 
ablest  designers  feel  them  on  this  plan  to  be 
incompatible.    If  they  did  not,  they  would 
hardly  make  a  constant  rule  of  sacrificing  the 
former  to  the  latter.    But  the  fact  is  not  left 
to  be  thus  inferred.    A  multitude  of  cases 
exist  where  the  columns  kaue  actually  been 
reduced  enough  to  let  nearly  the  whole  con- 
gregation see  and  hear  the  service,  and  these 
show  what  the  effect  of  such  a  reduction 
really  is.     These  are,  of  course,  the  cases 
where  iron  columns  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  nave  piers.    Where,  indeed,  these  iron 
shafts  still  cany  arches  of  brick  or  stone,  as 
at  S  Mark's,  Notting-hill,  and  Trinity  Church, 
Huntingdon,  they  are  necessarily  thick  enough 
to  cause  considerable  obstruction.     In  such 
cases  there  is  often  a  compromise  uniting  the 
weak  points  of  both  varieties  of  the  ordinary 
church  type.    The  columns  are  far  too  thin  to 
allow  of  due  strength  in  the  wall  they  carry, 
or  to  be  well  proportioned  in  themselves,  and 
yet  they  are  not  thin  enough  to  avoid  much 
inconvenience  to    the    congregation.  The 
architecture  is  poor,  and  yet  the  arrangement 
is  anything  but  perfect.    And  where,  as  at 
the   Congregational    Church,    Burnley,  the 
shafts  are  coupled  to  give  greater  thickness 
m  the  arches,  though  the  architectural  objec- 
tion is  lessened,  the  other  remains.    But  more 
often  the  columns  do  not  carry  arches  at  all. 
Their  superstructure  is  of  wood,  and  their 
diameter  only  a  few  inches.    Here,  then,  we 
have  the  nave  and  aisles  plan  in  its  last  stage 
of  attenuation.  Convenience  has  been  reached, 
or  nearly  so  ;  but  what  sort  of  architecture 
remains?    We  see  an  elaborate  timber  roof 
(or  periiaps  worse,  a  heavy  load  of  lath  and 
and  plaster  magnificence)  poised  on  thin  iron 
props,  which  seem   to   tremble   under  the 
weight.    We  see  the  whole  structure  depend- 
ing on  shafts  so  slender  that  they  would  not 
even  stand  upright  by  themselves  ;  of  a  mate- 
rial which  the  least  outbreak  of  fire  will  ruin, 
and  which  a  short  period  of  neglect  will  decay 
— used  in  sucli  small  dimensions  that  even  the 
ordinary  effects  of  time  will  soon  displace  it 


and  cripple  everything  connected  \»iih  it.  ft 
is  true  that  matters  need  not  h(>  so  bad  as 
this.    Iron  construction  does  not  neccssarilv 
involve  tliese    taper   shafts.     The  Oxford 
University  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  show  what  can  be  done  with  iron 
shafts  by  having  them  thick  enough,  and 
grouping  them  three  or  more  together.  On 
the  conventional  plan,  indeed,  they  cannot  bo 
thus  grouped  and  thickened  without  causing 
great  obstruction  ;  but  this  only  proves  that 
the  conventional  plan  is  a  bad  one  for  the 
purposes  of  a  congregation.   On  a  fresh  plan, 
groups  of  iron  shafts,  or  even  massive  iron 
piers  might  be  used  with  some  success,  though 
stone   piers  will  always  have   the  advan- 
tage, not  only  in  beauty,  but  in  permanence. 
If  cast  iron  can  be  effectually  protected 
fi-om  rust  by  enamelling,  one  great  objec- 
tion to  its  use    will  be  removed,  though 
it  will  still  be  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 
But,  in  any  case,  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
used  in  sufficient  mass.  Strength  and  solidity, 
visible  as  well  actual,  are  the  first  conditions 
of  high  artistic  character  ;  and  if  they  could 
not  be  attained  without  practical  inconveni- 
ence on  a  columnar  system  of  church- 
planning,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  adopt 
one  without  columns.    There  is  something 
absurd  in  first  fixing  on  a  type  whose  very 
essence  lies  in  its  amply-proportioned  nave 
piers,  and  then  thinning  these  nave  piers 
almost  down  to  nothing  because  they  are  so 
much  in  the  way.    No  type  can  have  its  pro- 
portions thus  reversed  with  impunity.  To 
copy  a  mediaeval  church  and  reduce  its  nave 
piers  to  the  size  of  its  window  muUions  is  not 
more  reasonable  than  to  copy  an  antique 
statue  and  reduce  its  limbs  to  the  size  of  its 
wrists.    Admirable  churches  might  be  built 
without  any  columns  at  all,  but  never  with 
columns  (unless  in  clusters)  only  a  few  inches 
thick.    Even  in  those  ancient  buildings,  such 
as  Stone  Church,  Kent,  where  grace  and  light- 
ness have  been  carried  furthest,  the  nave  piers 
have  about  ten  times  the  sectional  area  usual 
in  these  iron  shafts.    The  latter  are  some- 
times defended  on  the  plea  that  Gothic  admits 
of  light  and  elegant  proportions.    Very  true  ; 
but  these  bear  the  same  ratio  to  an  elegant 
Gothic  column  which  a  skeleton  does  to  an 
elegant  female  figure.    A  roof  balanced  on 
straggling  shafts  almost  too  small  to  be 
noticed  is  a  hopeless  subject  for  design,  as 
well  as  a  very  temporary  specimen  of  con- 
struction.   Dignity  of  expression  is  impos- 
sible when  the  main  supports  have  wasted 
away  to  mere  iron  sticks.    The  massive  pillars 
of  our  early  churches  have  a  grandeur  which 
no  ornament  can  add  to,  and  the  spindling 
roof -props  of  these  late  ones  a  meanness  which 
none  can  take  away. 

So  much  for  the  interior  of  these  iron- 
column  churches,  but  what  sort  of  form  do 
they  present  on  the  outside  ?  In  other  words, 
what  kinds  of  roofing  are  found  possible  with 
such  thin  shafts  ?    The  roof  with  a  stone  or 
brick  clerestory  may  be  omitted  from  the  list, 
for,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  with  iron 
columns,  such  columns  must  then  be  thick 
enough  to  cnuse  considerable  obstruction,  and 
the  case  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  variety 
of  the  usual  clmrch  type.  A  wooden  clerestory 
has  now  and  then  been  used  with  thin  shafts, 
and  but  for  its    want  of   permanence  this 
might  be  one  of  the  least  objectionable  forms 
of  the  class.    But  the  most  usual  arrange- 
ments are  these  three  :  either  the  single  span 
roof,  fi'om  wall  to  wall,  over  all  three  aisles  ; 
or  the  longitudinal  roof   over  the  middle 
aisle,  with  short  transverse  roofs  over  each 
bay  of  the  side  aisles  ;  or  the  triple  longitu- 
dinal roof.    Of  these,  the  first  is  much  the 
commonest.    It  occurs  very  rarely  in  fair 
examples    of    the    ordinary  stone-column 
church — as,  for  instance,  at  S.  Mary's,  Stoke 
Newiugton,    and   somewhat  oftener  in  old 
village  churches  of  very  unpretending  ex- 
terior.   But  in  these  iron-column  buildings  it 
has  till  lately  been  almost  universal ;  and  un- 
doubtedly of  all  the  modes  of  roofing  found 
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in-  krge  Gothic  structures  it  is  the  least  com- 
patible with  high  architectural  effect.  It 
gices  a  front  nearly  all  gable,  and  a  side 
2e>arly  all  roof.  Used,  as  it  almost  invariably 
!a>  with  low  walls  and  a  wide  plan,  it  leads 
is  proportions  as  squat  and  shapeless  as  can 
jcell  be  imagined.    Where,  indeed,  necessity 
lequired  it,  buildings  of  a  similarly  low  and 
vdde  form  were  doubtless  at  times  erected  in 
she  hest  Gothic  periods.    In  some  few  cases 
ti*ieir  exterior  may  have  even  been  deliberately 
aacriSced  to  the  interior,  the  former  being 
devoted  to  plainness  or  even  downright  ugli- 
3I5SS  to  gain  additional  grandeur  in  the  latter. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  was  never 
attempted  to  make  a  Gothic  exterior  of  these 
proportions  imposing  or  ornamental.  While 
ks  treatment  is  perfectly  artless  it  may  escape 
criticism.    But  the  moment  decoration  is  ap- 
^ied  to  it,  at  that  moment  it  begins  to  be 
teinfed  with  vulgarity.     The  mere  fact  of 
lirawing  attention  by  ornament  to  so  uncouth 
a- form  argues  of  itself  a  certain  want  of  per- 
eepiion.    A  wide,  low  building,  overwhelmed 
fey  an  enormous  roof,  is  not  convertible  into 
3  satis-factory  church   by   any   amount  of 
Slacery  and  carving.  The  customary  attempts 
it>  disguise  it  only  make  matters  worse.  T) 
frtrt,  for  instance,  as  in  multitudes  of  these 
cburches,  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gallery 
staircases,  and  a  little  bit  of  sham  aisle  over 
the  other,  does  give  an  appearance  of  height 
io'  the  front.    Half  its  width  being  thus  got 
Tii  Oi,  its  gable  runs  up  in  tlie  centre  as  tall 
and  narrow  as  can  be  wished.    But  this  ar- 
jangemerrt  can  only  exist  for  a  few  feet  in 
afepth.    Tlie  barn-like  nave  stands  behind  it 
m  its  original  shapelessness.    A  row  of  but- 
•Sresses  with  windows  between  them  may  adorn 
ife  sides,  and  a  string  of  gablets  may  be  added 
^conceal  the  roof  ;  but  when  all  this  is  done, 
two  objects  more  discordant;  than  the  build- 
ing and  its  front  could  hardly  be  brought  to- 
i;:eiher.  It  takes  something  more  than  a  front 
1©  make  a  church,  and  something  more  than 
arrcbi'tectural  adjuncts  to  produce  architecture. 
The  first  necessity   is  nobleness  of  general 
i&rm.    Whatever  the  popular  taste  of  the 
Sidnr  may  say,  finery  is  only  wasted  on  a 
sfcractiu-e  with  the  proportions  of  a  shed. 

{To  ie  continued.) 


POSITION  OF  THE  FONT  IN 
CHURCHES. 
FflHE  position  of  the  font  is  of  consequence 
JL  in  the  arrangement  of  a  church  ;  but 
Meing  dependent  on  other  considerations  thnn 
lEerely  convenient  appropriation  of  space,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  travel  beyond  strictly  archi- 
teettirai  limits  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 
The  rite  of  baptism  has  undergone  great 
«hangt;s  in  administration,  if  not  in  import- 
;3nce  and  purport,  since  its  institution  and 
pristine  celebration.  "  Baptism  "  denotes  im- 
TiitTsion  or  dipping  under  water,  as  was  the 
^ariy  practice,  and  the  name  has  been  retained 
Sfioagh  the  original  method  has  been  practically 
discontinued.  As  the  ceremony  became  universal, 
modiflcation  was  requisite,  since  an  act  that 
TTOnfd  be  safe  and  pleasant  in  the  climate  of 
?'aiestine,  and  the  tepid  water  of  the  Jordan, 
might  be  dangerous  and  repugnant  in  the 
shiiiy  air  and  icy  streamlets  of  high  latitudes. 
Particular  places  thus  came  to  be  chosen,  and 
eiKfices  were  devoted  to  the  service.  Our 
^Viour  wholly,  and  the  Apostles  ordinarily, 
Jefjgatedthe  performance  of  baptism  to  other 
h&ads ,-  but  it  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
Sfstr'usiveiy  by  the  bishops  in  the  third  century, 
asid  the  only  public  baptisteries  were  connected 
•wish  cathedrals.  Inthose  times  candidates  were 
Tarefully  prepared  by  instruction,  examination, 
iisscEexorcism.  Preference  wasgiven  to  the  seasons 
ffi  Efister  and  Whitsuntide,  when  great  num- 
fcers  were  necessarily  brought  together.  In 
3*e>3iie  cathedrals  tlie  baptisteries  remain,  and 
"Ac  probability  that  in  otheis  the  cloisters 
jmTv  Si]  the  pTirpose  is  sujiported  by  the  evidences 
»f  fcnntains  in  the  midst  of  the  garths  at 
liWiaiu  and  Wdh.    Restriction  of  time  and 


place  must  have  been  prejudicial  to  the 
spread  of  the  church,  since  the  rareness  of 
opportunity  and  necessity  of  a  journey  were 
serious  obstacles.  Out  of  this  difficulty  pos- 
sibly arose  the  custom  of  washing  the  hands 
and  face  before  entering  the  church.  It  served 
as  a  kind  of  pseudo-baptism  for  such  as  could 
obtain  no  other,  and  a  reminder  to  those  who 
had  been  duly  christened.  When  baptism 
was  entrusted  to  parish  priests,  and  fonts  were 
provided,  water  was  still  kept  in  distinct 
vessels  for  these  personal  lustrations,  and  the 
practice  gave  rise  to  the  sfoujjs  frequently 
remaining  near  the  doors  of  ancient  churches. 
As  infant  baptism  came  into  use,  and  sprinkling 
superseded  dipping,  the  font  diminished,  and 
being  taken  into  the  church,  became  an  object 
of  interest  and  ornament.  Some  examples, 
both  mediaeval  and  modern,  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordered 
tliat  fonts  should  be  provided,  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  to  protect  them  from  soi-ceri/. 
The  cover  thus  introduced  was  occasionally 
made  to  vie  in  size  and  handiwork  with  the 
font  itself.  It  is  still  used,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  it  confers  on  the  instrument  of 
baptism,  and  for  the  rational  object  of 
keeping  the  contents  clean.  The  nave,  being 
the  outermost  part  of  our  modern  church,  has 
to  receive  whatever  the  outer  portions  of  the 
ancient  building  contained,  and  it  is  indis- 
criminately occupied  by  believers  and  un- 
believers. It  was  decided  by  a  Council  of 
Carthage  that  the  bishop  should  not  forbid 
Gentile,  heretic,  or  Jew,  to  enter  the  church 
and  hear  the  word  of  God.  The  material 
fabric  may  be  entered  without  any  test  of  faith. 
It  cannot  be  imperative,  because  not  accu- 
rately symbolical,  to  place  near  the  nave 
door,  open  as  it  is  to  all  comers,  an  object 
directly  connected  with  the  sacramental 
mj'steries  to  whose  celebration  the  chancel  is 
devoted.  These  mysteries  commence  with 
baptism,  and  the  steps  of  the  chancel  would 
afford  the  most  allusive  position  for  the  font. 
Confirmation  is,  in  fact,  a  completion  by  the 
bishop  of  the  ceremony  commenced  by  the 
deacon,  and  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  two 
parts  lias  been  contingent  sometimes  on  the 
age  of  candidates,  at  others  on  the  con- 
venience or  indolence  of  bishops.  The  com- 
plete rite  is  the  prescribed  introduction  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  font  ought  to  bear  a 
visible  and  opposite  relation  to  the  altar. 
Welby  Pngin  used  to  form  the  baptisterj'  in  the 
south-west  corner,  and  that  situation  is  often 
adopted  in  Protestant  edifices.  But  in  the 
elaborate  Church  of  S.  James  the  Less,  West- 
minster, where  Mr.  Street  appears  to  have 
studied  the  position  of  every  object  wi'th 
extreme  care,  and  where  no  door  occurs 
opposite  tlie  chancel,  the  font,  surmounted  by 
a  cover  adorned  with  metahvork,  is  at  the 
middle  of  the  west  wall.  West,  indeed,  it  is 
not,  for  orientai;ion  is  utterly  disregarded,  and 
the  axis  of  the  building,  instead  of  east  and 
wcs-t,  lies  north  and  south.  It  may  be  safer, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  altar  as  the  upper 
end,  and  to  say  the  font  is  at  the  lower — i.e., 
the  north.  This  arrangement  brings  the  one 
opposite  the  other,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  secular  portion,  the  '".ave,  or 
oraiofium  populi,  ought  to  intervene  ?  Were 
the  chief  entrance,  the  beautiful,  or  royal,  gate, 
in  its  usual  place  at  the  west,  the  font  could 
not  be  in  this  position,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
turbing mobility  in  the  question  that  ought 
to  be  set  at  rest.  The  space  formerly  taken 
up  by  pulpit,  reader,  and  clerks'  desks,  might 
no  doubt  be  as  conveniently  and  worthily 
occupied  by  the  font,  which  could  nowhere  be 
more  correctly  placed  than  in  view  of  the 
whole  congregation. 


THE  HAARLEM  ORGAN,  AND  WHAT 
IT  TEACHES. 

ORGANS  have  come  to.be  such  essential 
parts  of  churches,  that  any  additional 
and  scientifically  correct  information,  and  hints 


as  to  their  arrangement  and  position,  must  be, 
useful.  The  arrangement  and  position  of  well- 
known  and  good  organs  must  also  be  matters 
of  no  small  interest,  as  showing  practically 
what  is  best  to  be  done  and  imitated,  and  must 
indicate  what  is  wrong  in  the  present  system. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  place  of  an 
organ  in  a  church  or  cathedral,  has  hitherto 
been  considered   solely  with  regard  to  its 
aesthetic  or  architectural  effect  in  the  building, 
the  musical  properties  of  the  building  as  part 
of  the  instrument,  having  been  unthought  of. 
The  celebrated  Haarlem  organ  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  principle.    It  is  a  very  large 
instrument,  and  completely  fills  up  one  end  of 
the  building  in  which  it  is,  and  which  is  partly 
shown  in  the  illustration  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Building  News.    It  is  so  famous  a 
performance  that  it  is  sheer  heresy  to  advance 
anything  against  it,   but  it  seems  to  us  that 
nothing  can  be  well  worse  than  the  position 
it  occupies  in  the  church  in  which  it;  is,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is   arranged.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is   too   big  for    the  church, 
and  seems  to  fill  it  with  a  confused  compound 
of  sounds  almost  deafening,  and  but  shows 
that  there  ought  always  to  be  some  definite 
proportion  between  the  size  of  an  organ  and 
the  building  which  it  is  intended  to  occupy.  If 
it  be  too  small,  then  is  the  sound  lost,  and 
if  it  be  too  large,  the  sound  ceases  to  be 
be  musical,  and  becomes  a  noise.  The  Haarlem 
organ  was  three  years  and  a  half  in  construct- 
ing, so  that  we  may  well  suppose  it  was  care- 
fully thought  over,  and  skiJ  fully  put  together. 
It  was  commenced  in  17.38,  and  is,  therefore, 
of  the  old  school  of  organ  building.    It  has 
60  stops,  many  of  which  have  two  pipes  to 
each  key,  and  they  are  nearly  all  metal.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  £10,000.    It  has  4088 
pipes.    What    effect    such   an  instrument 
as  this  would  have   if  in  a  much  larger 
building— which  is  called  a  cathedral,  but  is 
in  reality  but  a  large  church — it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  guess,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  its  power  and  beauty,  and  depth  of  tone 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  it  is. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  organ  stands  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  church,  according  to  the  usual 
precedent  and  practice, and  thatithasthuswith 
other  like  arrangements  been  the  evil  example 
which  has  dictated  the  truly  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  the  new  organ  in  S.  Paul's,  close  to  the 
transept  wall,  and  almost  touching  its  roof. 
Another  great  defect  in  the  Haarlem  organ 
seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  the  large  number  of 
pipes  in  the  front  of  it,  and  the  effort  evi- 
dently made  to  get  as  much  outside  and  sur- 
face show  and  sound  as  possible.  It  serves 
to  evidence  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  learnt 
and  done  in  organ  arrangement,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  the  several  parts  of  an  organ, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  such  an  instru- 
ment is  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  instiiimental  music,  and  also, 
and  more  frequently,  of  helping,  not  hiding, 
vocal  music.  The  sound  from  tliis  fine  organ 
though  so  rich  and  full,  is  not  a  little  heavy, 
doubtless  due  in  great  part  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  played,  but  yet  more  to  its  posi- 
tion close  to  the  wall  of  the  building.  It  is 
exceedingly  disappointing  and  provoking. 

The  object  in  view  in  thus  calling  attention  to 
this  foreign  organ  is  to  suggest  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  in  it 
well  worthy  of  trial  and  imitation  ;  but  as 
change  of  any  kind  is  very  hard  to  initiate 
without  some  precedent  to  go  by,  it  may  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  hint  at  the  novelties 
in  the  great  organ  at  York  Minster,  as  designed 
by  its  late  distinguished  organist,  Dr.  Camidge, 
This  organ  was  built  in  1829,  contains  80 
stops,  and  8000  i>ipes,  and  cost  f'5000.  It 
contains  a  remarkable  cornopean,  a  grand 
ophicleide,  and  .i  cuba  mirabilis,  a  mere 
nothing  compared  to  the  gigantic  noise-maker 
which  has  been  palmed  off  on  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, and  which  must  have  cost  so  much. 
But  the  most  remarkable  invention  in  this 
York  organ  is  its  huge  wooden  pedal  stop,  the 
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largest  pipe  of  wliicli  is  2ft.  6in.  across, 
and  which  looks  like  a  great  kitchen  chimney, 
and  the  sound  from  it— not  at  all  disagreeable, 
though  hardly  musical— like  the  moanmg  of 
the  wind  in  one.  These  pipes  are  not  in  the 
organ  loft  and  along  the  floor  of  it,  like  those 
at  Westminster,  but  are  ranged  behind  the 
stalls  upright,  and  on  either  side  of  the  choir. 
The  effect  of  these  pipes  in  one  of  Handel's 
great  choruses,  and  combined  with  the  rest  of 
the  organ  is,  or  was,  very  striking  and  singular ; 
the  whole  cathedral  shakes  with  the  noise  of 
them,  the  hallelujahs  from  the  choir  penetra- 
ting through  this  solid  wall  of  sound  like  the 
shriekings  of  the  lost !  Poor  Handel !  Why 
should  he  be  treated  as  he  is,  why  should  the 
instrumental  accompaniment  always  be  so 
loud  as  to  drown  the  singers,  and  render  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible  ?  This  stop  was 
the  special  invention  of  the  doctor,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  great  violinist  as  well 
as  an  organist  and  composer. 

York  Minster,  be  it  observed,  is  a  much  finer 
place,  as  a  musical  building,  than^  West- 
minster, and  is  inferior  only  to  S.  Paul's.  The 
organ,  happily,  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
loft.  The  organ  of  S.  Paul's  was  built  by 
Bernard  Smithe,  in  1697,  so  that  it  is  of  older 
date  than  that  of  Haarlem.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  solemn  beauty,  and  the 
round,  full,  and  rich  tone  of  such  instruments 
as  that  of  Haarlem  and  S.  Paul's,  and  when 
we  contrast  this  tone  with  the  sharper  and 
thinner  one  of  more  modern  and  "  improved  " 
instruments,  may  it  not  be  allowed  us  ask. 
Where,  or  in  what,  lies  the  improvement '?  All 
musical  instruments,  as  a  rule,  are  getting 
sharper,  and  so,  to  speak,  more  superficial— we 
know  of  no  better  word — and  empty  of  true 
musical  sound. 

Organ  pipes,  like  church  bells,  are  getting 
cheaper.  Big  Ben,  the  result  of  science,  is 
merely  a  huge  bit  of  metal,  like  a  great  sauce- 
pan struck  with  another  big  bit  of  metal,  but 
the  great  bell  of  S.  Paul's— there  was_  no 
science  in  Wren's  day — is  really  a  musical 
instrument,  like  the  pipes  of  its  organ.  The 
sound  of  this  bell,  as  heard  in  S.  Paul's,  is 
singularly  fine,  and  shows  how  much  is  due  to 
the  building  in  which  any  musical  instrument 
may  be  placed,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
instrument  itself.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
the  effect  of  the  wretched  paint  with  which 
this  luckless  building  is  coated,  and  to  the 
result  of  it,  as  regards  musical  sound  in  it, 
but  we  believe  that  if  all  this  paint  wore 
removed,  and  S.  Paul's  and  its  organ  and 
screen  restored,  it  would  always  be  a  place 
wherein  all  musical  instruments  might  be 
tried  and  tested,  say,  on  "festival  "  days  ; 
wherein  a  full  band,  as  in  some  continental 
cathedrals,  might  well  be  added  to  the  organ. 
But  even  if  this  cannot  be,  S.  Paul's  would 
still  be  a  place  where  the  musical  ear  of  the 
public  might  always  find  a  key  to  keep  it 
true. 

Another  improvement  suggested  by  the 
Haarlem  organ  is  that  of  doubling  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.    It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and 
one  which  we  believe  has  not  before  been 
noticed  in  any  existing  work  on  music,  that  if 
you  take,  say,  a  dozen  or  more  voices,  every 
one  of  them  so  indifferent  as  to  be  hardly 
bearable  as  s"fo  voices,  i.e.,  all  of  tiiem  bad 
voices — if  you  take  these  and  combine  them, 
and  cause  them  to  sing  together  in  simple 
unison,  then  is  the  result  to  the  full  as  line  as 
a  single  musical  voice,  or  a  good  solo  voice. 
Some  might  feel   it  to  be  better.    That  a 
number  of  indifferent  or  bad  things  should  by 
combination  make  up  a  good  one,  is  not  a 
little  singular.    It  is  for  nature  to  explain 
this,  for  human  sense  certainly  cannot.  Wuuld 
it  not  be  the  same  with  organ  pipes;  the  thin 
nothingness  of  a  reed   stop,  composed  of  a 
series  of  single  pipes,  might  thus  be  converted 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  by  simply  doubhng  or 
trebling  or  multiplying  each  single  pipe  in  it. 
This  is  for  organ  mechanists  to  think  about 
and  try.    We  owe  the  frightful  Westminster 
Abbey  "  tuba"  to  the  fact  of  the  introduction 


into  the  organ  gallery  of  a  solo  cornet  on  festival 
occasions.  Suppose  Mr.  Turie  had  consulted 
the  Haarlem  organ,  as  we  have  here  done,  and 
doubled  or  multiplied  by  four,  or  six,  or  seven, 
as  they  do  at  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  this  single  sour 
cornet,  would  henothave  got  what  he  wanted 
—a  real  and  fine  trumpet  stop,  a  "  tuba  mira- 
bilis "?  What  the  Abbey  organ  wants  now, 
the  "tuba"  being  gone,  is  a  softened  trum- 
pet stop,  just  indeed  what  would  be  got  by  the 
multiplication  of  a  good  ordinary  trumpet 
stop.  No  man  can  use  it  as  he  docs.  No 
question  of  mere  expense  in  so  wealthy  and 
close  a  confraternity  as  Westminster  ought 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  perfecting,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  most  useful  thing  in  it,  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  foolish  modern  Gothic  notions 
should  hinder  the  making  perfect  and  restor- 
ing the  organ  to  its  proper  and  effectively 
working  place. 

It  seems  a  very  great  pity  that  a  series  of 
well  considered  experiments  cannot  be  made 
under  the  auspices  of  some  society — for  that 
seems  the  onlyway— for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
curately testing  matters  so  important  to  all 
who  care  about  churches  or  cathedrals  ;  and 
the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  for  such  a  body 
as  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  do  its  work 
well  and  perfectly.  Of  course  all  this  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to S.  Paul's  and  to  its 
Chapter.  The  old  Haarlem  organ  fails  from 
the  fact  of  its  confined  and  packed  up  position 
and  small  space,  which  cannot  be  remedied, 
but  in  S.  Paul's  it  is  s-imply  the  putting  things 
back  in  their  proper  places— in  other  words 
restoring  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  _  then 
leaving  it  to  the  organist  and  the  choir  and 
the  dead  composers. 

One  other  practical  remark  here  occurs  of  a 
less  experimental  kind.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  only  opportunity  we  have  of  hearing 
a  church  or  cathedral  organ  by  itself,  or  any 
sort  of  musical  composition  other  than  the 
usual  stock'^  hymn  tunes  and  services,  is  the 
being  "  played  out."  Tt  is  very  rare  indeed 
that  this  playing  out  is  anything  else  than  a 
great  noise,  but  it  fortixnately  happens  that 
at  Westminster  this  is  not  so.  It  is  a  musical 
opportunity,  and  is  indeed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
an  essential  part  of  the  Cathedral  service.  I 
mention  it  particularly,  because  on  a  recent 
Sunday  afternoon  service,  a  very  beautiful 
composition  was  very  finely  played  by  the 
sub-organist,  but,  strange  to  relate — Dean 
Stanley  surely  cannot  know  of  it — the  congre- 
gation were  almost  driven  out  by  the  vergers 
before  it  was  well  over.  It  was  happily  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  Tisto]}erpeiiia. 

C.  B.  A 


to  meet  so  great  a  floinand  for  space.  Afte: 
some  further  remarks  by  Sir  Francui, 

Mr.  T.  K.  S.  Temple  read  a  paper  on  tfee 
career  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilurlstone,  and  after  reieip- 
ring  to  the  great  aid  he  rendered  to  the  Society 
in  the  management  of  its  atTairs,  Mr.  T-Bn!i»k'. 
said  that  though  he  was  not  (lualitied  to  say  that 
the  deceased  would  leave  his  stamp  upon  the  age 
in  which  ho  lived,  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Hnrl- 
stone  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character— 
that  nearest  approach  to  the  man  of  genius.  Tii* 
Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  for  many 
years  Mr  llurlstone  was  President,  had,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  signified  their  intention  to  devote  & 
portion  of  their  gallery  in  Suffolk-street  ts  ac 
exhibition  of  his  paintings.     After  faying  a 
high  tribute  to  the  geniality  and  yet  firnanesc 
of°purpose   so   conspicuous  in   his  cbaraot^, 
Mr.  Temple  said  that  the  deceased's  pKrsuitc 
were    not    confined    to    painting.  ramiliar 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  he  wasmore  than  recompensed  for  any 
time  expended  in  acquiring  these  by  the  facilities 
thev  give  him  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He 
treated  the  art-criticisms  of  the  newspapers  w'ltk 
undisguised  contempt.    Having  been  "■behttid 
the  scenes  "  himself  (his  father  was  at  one  time 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  lately-defunct  Mor.ii,- 
iiig  Herald),   he  had  frequently  noticed  the 
haste  with  which  such  notices  were  eoncoctetl, 
often  by  persons  unqualified  for  the  task.    In  con- 
clusion Mr.  Temple  said  that  the  deceased  waa 
instinctively  an  artist ;  art  with  him  was  a  secoiul 
nature.    The  profession  of  painting  had  lost  a 
liberal-minded  man  by  his  death,  and  that  art 
could  never  have  too  many  sona  of  the  force  aaW 
genius  of  the  late  Frederick  Yates  Hurlstone. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  Sir  Francis  Graiti 
retu-ed  from  the  meeting  on  account  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Mr. 
Clint,  President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

Mr.  Heapht  next  read  a  paper  which  treated 
more  especiallyJofMr.  Huristone's  works,  andof  hig. 
extensive  acquaintance  with  European  hterata.re. 
This  paper  was  followed,  and  the  meeting  bronght 
to  a  close,  by  short  spee^dies  by  Messrs.  Frederict 
Tayler  (President,  of  the  Society  of  Painters  m. 
Water  Colours),  Henry  Warren  (President  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours),  Fay, 
Henry  Tidey,  and  the  Chairman,  all  of  whom 
testified  to  the  great  esteem  in  which  Mr 
Hurlstone  was  heM  by  them,  both  as  a  maa  aai 
as  an  artist. 


THE  LATE  ME.  F.  Y.  HURLSTONE. 


ON  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  first 
special  meeting  of  Session  LS70  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
took  place.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.K.A.,  in  the 
Chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurl 
stone. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings 
said  he  was  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  jwwer  to  testit; 
to  the  interest  with  which  he  personally,  and  a,- 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  regarded  that 
or  any  other  society  intended  for  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  of  whom  he  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion.  He  (Sir  Francis)  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hurlstone's  acquaintance,  and 
always  found  him  a  most  amiable  arid  ac- 
complished man,  and  a  man  of  great  genius,  as 
his  works  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  room  testi- 
fied. He  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  (of  which  Mr.  Hurlstone  was 
President)  was  still  efficiently  carried  on  under 
tlie  presidency  of  Mr.  Clint.  In  conclusion,  Sir 
Francis  said  that  the  many  independent  art 
societies  were  extremely  useful  to  artists  and  the 
public,  as  without  their  existence  a  great  number 
of  works  could  never  be  exhibited.  Last  year 
no  less  than  4526  works  were  sent  in  to  the 
Koyal  Academy  for  exhibition,  and  it  was  im- 
1  possible  for  that  or  any  other  individual  society 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ART   EXHIBITION  AT 
ROME. 

THE    Paris  and    Lyons  Railway   and  tke 
Mcssageries  Iniperiales  Companies  have 
announced  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  th^ir 
charo-es  in  favour  of  all  articles  intended  for  the 
Uomtn  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art,  shortly 
to  be  opened.    More  than  500  packages  from 
various  I'arts  have  already  arrived,  America  both 
North  and  South,  contributing  largely,     -h.  tias 
already  been   found  necessary  to  increase  the 
snace  origiually  assigned  for  the  purposes  of  tke 
Exhibition.     For  visitors  to  Rome  the  pi-oduc- 
timrs  and  objects  belonging  to  the  City  itself  wi  I 
perhaps  possess  the  greatest  interest.     the  goia- 
smiths'  work  and  jewellery,  the  mosaics,  book- 
binding, type-founding,    and   other  industaes, 
wMch  attracted  so  much  attention  m  he  Lxhibi- 
tionsot  London  and  Paris,  will  not  only  be  muck 
more  worthily  represented  than  they  were  there, 
but,  according  to  a  Roman  correspondent,  many 
treasures  of  ancient  art,  and  of  objects  produced 
in  the  Cinque  Cento,  in  which  Rome  is  so  rich, 
will  be  seen  with  a  facility  not  possible  at 
other  time,  the  sacred  vessels  of  t^e  Sistoe 
Chapel  being  enough  to  furnish  an  exhibition  la 
theix  selves  alone. 


RELIEF  OF  Distressed  ARCHiTEcrs.-Tte 
trustees  appointed  by  Sir  John  Soane  wiU  meet^. 
the  Museum,  No.  13,  Lmcoln's-mn-fields,^ 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  March,  at  twelve  o  clodc 
at  noon  precisely,  to  distribute  the  divrf«ids 
which  shall  have  accrued  during  the  prececbng 
year  fi-om  the  sum  of  £5000  Reduced  ^  ^er 
cent  Bank  Annuities,  invested  by  thfi  late  hir 
John  Soane,  among  distressed  architec^ts,  ami .  he 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  architects  leltw 
destitute  or  distressed  circumstances,  iormsoi 
application  may  be  had  at  the  Museum,  and  niust 
be  fined  up  and  delivered  there  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  March,  after  which  t.ay  n  o 
application  can  he  received. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  BRADFIELD  RESERVOIR. 

(^Concluded  from  page  72.) 

OW,  as  to  the  settling  of  the  pipes,  and  in 
that  way  drawing  the  joints.  Puddle  is 
about  the  most  compact  thing  there  is  about  a 
reservoir.  It  is  made  so  purposely,  by  cutting 
up  the  clay  and  treading  it  into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  without  interstices.  Not  being  very  cohe- 
sive, it  will  yield  to  pressure,  no  doubt,  if 
there  be  room  for  it  to  spread,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported below  by  the  solid  ground,  sideways  by 
the  solid  sides  of  the  trench,  above  held  down 
by  great  weight — the  very  weight,  indeed, 
that  is  supposed  to  make  the  pipes  sink.  That 
puddle  subject  to  great  compression  is  more 
solid,  and  occupies  less  space  than  it  did  when 
first  made,  is  probable  enough,  but  then  that 
mu^t  be  by  compression  from  all  sides  alike, 
and  not  from  one  only. 

In  respect  of  this  sinking  of  the  pipes  in 
puddle,  it  was  said  they  ought  to  have  been 
supported  on  solid  masonry ;  but  the  con- 
sideration is  this.  Is  a  slight  sinking  of  an  inch 
or  two  here  and  there  in  aline  of  pipes  (which 
the  sockets  fully  allow  without  injury)  a 
greater  objection  than  the  risk  of  the  crush- 
ing of  such  a  thing  as  a  cast-iron  pipe  ? 
The  former  is  immeasurably  to  be  preferred  to 
the  latter.  A  cast-iron  pipe  laid  on  an  un- 
yielding foundation  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure  is  a  weak  affair — it  is  an  arch  with- 
out abutments.  But  we  may  drop  arguments 
in  this  case  when  we  see  that  Messrs.  Simp- 
son, Hawksley,  Bateman,  Fowler,  and  Har- 
rison examined  the  pipes  in  situ  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  found,  by  applying  hydraulic  pres- 
sure to  the  interiors  of  the  pipes,  that  they 
were  wafer-tight,  and,  by  drawing  candles  of 
equal  length  through  the  pipes,  that  they  re- 
tained their  original  level,  or,  rather,  that 
there  was  no  great  depression  anywhere. 

The  creep  of  water  along  the  outside  of 
the  pipes  fares  no  better  when  criticaly 
examined.    Fifty  projections  of  nearly  Sin. 
all  round  a  line  of  pipe  only500ft.  long  pre- 
sent sucli  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  water 
along  the  outside  of  the  pipe  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  water  could  be  forced 
in  this  direction  with  any  such  head  as  90ft. 
or  100ft.,  even  supposing  that  the  great  weight 
oyer  the  puddle  surrounding  the  pipes  did  not 
bind   it   so  tightly  to  them  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  force  water  along  such  a 
line  at  all.    In  conclusion,  cn  this  subject,  to 
attribute  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield  reser- 
voir to  any  defect  in  the  pipes  under  the  em- 
bankment is  to  attribute  it  to  a  very  improb- 
able occurrence.    This  is  not  said  with  any 
approval  of  the  method  of  placing  valves  only 
at  the  outer  ends  of  discharge  pipes.  That 
method  is  altogether  wrong.    Let  there  be 
valves  at  the  outer  ends  for  convenience,  but 
place  valves  on  the  inner  ends  for  safety  in 
case  of  unforeseen  occurrences.    Mr.  M.  B. 
Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  an  engineer  who  made 
the  Melbourne  Water  Works,  and  others  in 
Australia,  gave  his  opinion  to  be  that  water 
had  certainly — he  was  very  certain  about  this — 
got  into  the  outer  part  of  the  bank  and  caused 
it  to  slip.    But  although  he  offered  some  very 
good  remarks  on  sinking  a  puddle  trench  in 
ground  that  gave  out  water,  saying  that  the 
fissures  ought  to  be  plugged— he  said  with 
wood,  but  cotton  waste  is  better — and  in  that 
case  the  great  depth  of  60ft.  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  necessary,  yet  he  seems  to 
have  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent by  attributing  it  to  the  passage  of  water 
under  the  puddle  and  up  on  its  outside  into 
the  materials  of  the  bank,  saturating  it  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  slip.    He  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  formidable  toe  of  stone,  50ft.  high, 
and  containing  24,000  cubic  yards,  that  was 
placed  to  the  foot  of  the  outer  slope  to  prevent 
this  very  slipping  which  he  said  was  the  first 


cause  of  the  failure,  and  which  did  prevent  any 
such  slipping,  in  our  view  of  the  matter. 

What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  bank?  A  slipping  of  the  inner  slope, 
wliich  held  up  the  thin  puddle  wall.  As  long 
as  the  puddle  wall  was  held  up  it  resisted  the 
passage  of  any  water,  being  very  well  put  to- 
gether, but  being  very  thin,  only  4ft.  at  the 
top,  with  a  batter  of  fin.  on  each  side,  it 
could  not  stand  against  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  bank  when  the  support 
of  the  inner  part  was  removed.  But  was  it 
removed  ?  Let  us  see  what  evidence  we  have 
on  that.  Within  a  week  after  the  accident 
the  present  writer,  found  the  inner  slope  of 
bank  to  be  in  this  form  on  the  portion  of  the 
bank  that  remained  on  the  Northern  .side  of 
the  valley,  and  adjoining  the  breach. 


That  of  itself  would  be  a  small  matter  if  it 
were  unsupported  by  evidence  of  what  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Of  all  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  inquiry  Mr.  John  Guuson,  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  works,  was  the  most 
to  be  relied  upon,  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  his 
fearless  and  honest  statement  of  what  oc- 
curred. He,  however,  more  than  anyone  else, 
could  not  account  for  the  accident.  His 
evidence,  however,  and  that  of  one  of  the 
workmen,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  it  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of 
the  material  of  which  the  inner  part  of  the 
bank  was  made — shale  of  the  coal  measures 
— and  how  it  was  put  together. 

The  raising  of  the  bank  was  completed  in 
April,  18G3,  when  the  top,  in  the  middle  of 
the  bank,  was  7ft.  4in.  above  top-water  level 
— 2ft.  4in.  above  the  level  at  which  it  was  in- 
tended that  it  should  settle  to  eventually.  The 
water  was  admitted  in  June — same  year — and 
in  two  days  it  rose  to  60ft.    It  had  yet  to  rise 
40ft.   before   the  reservoir  would  be  full. 
Floods  do  not  come  every  day,  and  so  the 
reservoir  was  not  quite  filled  until  the  11th  of 
March,  1864.     For  a  fortnight  before  that 
date  the  weather  had  been  wet,  and  on  that 
very  day  a  storm  arose  with  a  westerly  wind 
blowing  a  gale  down  the  valley  against  the 
bank.    Mr.  Gunson  had  been  at  the  reser- 
voir most  of  the  day  on  the  11th,  but  did  not 
go  over  the  bank  because  of  the  spray  that 
was  blowing  over.    He   went  home  about 
seven  o'clock,  believing  all  safe.    The  reser- 
voir was  then  full  within  a  few  inches,  and  the 
inner  slope  was,  of  course,   covered  with 
water.    He  was  telegraphed  for  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  arrived  at  the 
reservoir  and  went  over  the  embankment,  and 
saw  a  crack  10ft.  or  12ft.  down  the  outer 
slope,  running  horizontally  along  the  bank, 
into  which  he  could  have  put  his  hand  edge- 
wise, and  thereupon  he  formed  an  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  that  crack,  whicli  was  this,  in  his 
own  words : — "  I  thought  it  was  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves  that  had  been  beat- 
ing against  it  all  the  afternoon,  and  that  it 
might  have  loosened  the  material  that  the 
inner  slope  of  the  top  of  the  embankment  is 
composed  of  above  the  water-mark  ;  and  if 
that  had  been  the  case  I  thought  it  would  be 
like  taking  the  inner  slope  of  the  puddle  wall 
from  it  (meaning  that  the  inner  slope  of  the 
bank  had  been  taken  from  the  puddle  wall) 
and  cause  a  slight  crack  outside." 

Here  we  have  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  reservoir  had  been  rapidly  filled  ;  the 
inner  part  of  the  bank  had  not  had  time  to 
consolidate ;  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  the  slippery  shale  of  the  coal 
measures  ;  slip  after  slip  of  the  inner  slope 
occurred  until  the  puddle  wall  was  left  stand- 
ing without  support  on  the  inner  side,  and 
the  lateral  thrust  of  the  outer  part  of  the 


bank  bent  it  inwards  and  thereby  opened  a 
crack  on  the  face  of  tlie  outer  slope  10ft.  or 
12ft.  down  from  the  top.  Still  the  puddle 
wall  prevented  the  passage  of  water  out  of 
the  reservoir  until  the  final  slip  of  the  inner 
slope  occurred  and  let  the  top  of  the  puddle 
wall  fall  inwards  and  allowed  a  sheet  of  water 
to  flow  over  the  bank,  which  would,  of  course, 
rapidly  cut  its  way  through  the  earthwork  in 
more  than  a  geometrical  ratio  of  time. 

Ninety-two  thousand  cubic  yards  of  the 
embankment  were  carried  away  in  half  an 
hour. 

_  What  says  the  workman  already  men- 
tioned? They  do  not  give  his  name,  but 
have  numbered  him  "  1." 

"  I  went  up  to  the  reservoir  about  eight 
o'clock.  I  measured  the  crack  in  the  bank  ; 
in  half  an  hour's  time  it  did  not  enlarge  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  About  ten  o'clock 
I  measured  the  crack  again,  it  had  then  en- 
larged about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  two- 
foot  rule  would  pass  down  the  crack  about 
20in.  Messrs.  Gunson  and  Craven  arrived 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  At  that 
time  I  went  on  the  embankment.  Those 
persons  on  the  bank  then  observed  the  crack, 
which  was  about  an  inch  wide  in  the  widest 
place.  Mr.  Gunson  and  the  contractors  sent 
for  drills  and  powder  to  blow  out  a  stone 
from  the  top  course  of  the  waste-weir.  It 
was  observed  that  the  water  was  lowering 
faster  than  the  pipes  could  draw  it  off.  This 
was  named  to  the  contractors.  They  thought 
it  was  not  so  ;  but  they  noticed  it  themselves 
afterwards,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
lowering.  Then  they  sent  a  man  along  the 
bank  with  a  light,  to  see  whether  the  water 
was  escaping.  He  came  running  back  to  say 
that  there  was  a  hole  blown  through.  Mr. 
Gunson  and  George  Swinden,  and  others, 
immediately  went  over  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment. I  went  as  far  as  I  thought  safe, 
and  saw  the  water  boiling  through.  I  stood 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  top  fell  in, 
which  appeared  to  stop  the  water  for  a  minute 
or  two,  uutil  the  water  ran  over  the  top  in 
sheets  of  foam.  An  immense  gap  was 
speedily  opened,  and  the  bank  where  I  stood 
began  to  incline  towards  the  water,  which 
was  washing  through.  I  immediately  ran 
back  towards  the  waste-weir,  and  had  to 
stride  over  large  cracks  that  opened.  It  was 
then  by  my  watch  about  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
Several  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  bursting 
I  observed  the  pitching  on  the  inner  slope  of 
the  bank  had  settled,  forming  a  hollow,  as 
near  as  I  can  tell,  about  the  place  where  the 
hole  was  first  blown  through,  just  about  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  that  time.  I  suppose 
the  water  was  about  10ft.  or  12ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  waste-weir  when  I  observed  the 
sinking  of  the  pitching." 

These  facts  are  strongly  corroborative  of 
the  theory  that  the  slipping  of  the  inner  slope 
was  the  first  and  only  cause  of  the  failure.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  slope  was  2|  to  I, 
Flad  the  inner  slope  been  made  3  to  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  usual  practice,  and  had  the 
precaution  been  taken  to  place  a  toe  of  stone 
to  the  foot  of  the  inner  slope,  as  had  been 
done  to  the  outer  one,  there  might  have  been 
no  accident  until  the  waste-weir  had  proved 
to  be  too  short  to  carry  off  a  flood  coming 
into  a  full  reservoir,  and  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flood  channel  had  left  as  the  only 
means  of  escape  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  weir  might  have  been  length- 
ened, as  has  been  recently  done  in  another 
case. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  but  whether  easy  or  not  the  records  of 
a  failure  are  as  instructive  as  any  account  of 
a  success  could  be,  if  fairly  stated,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  state  them,  and  with  the  view 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  simply,  and 
not  with  any  presumption  to  imply  censure 
on  individuals  whose  faults  might  have  been 
equalled  by  our  own  in  another  form. 
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CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  SOCIETY. 
—THE  KING'S  CKOSS  STATION  KOOF. 


(Continued  from  2>'^ff^  ^'■^■^ 

THE  discussion  on  this  paper  was  continued 
on  January  26tli  ;  after  some  remarks 
from  tbe  membevs  and  visitors  present,  Mr  A. 
T  Walmisley  gave  a  description  of  some  of  t  ie 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  for  resistmg  the 
horizontal  thrust  in  arched  roofs,  as  follows  :— 

M  Bancroft,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  tbe 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  the 
Great  No"  thern  Roof,  has  furnished  a  very  accu- 
rate account  of  the  Derby  Market  Hall,  which  I 
was  glad  to  see  pubUshed  in  the  yanous  pro- 
fessional papers,  and  through  the  kmdness  of  Mr. 
E  M  Ordish,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  before  you 
photographs  of  this  and  of  some  other  arched 
roof s  Mr.  Bancroft  stated  that  the  area  covered  by 
the  arched  roof  of  the  Derby  Hall  is  a  rectangle 
192ft  lono-  and  86ft  6in.  wide,  and  that  the  larger 
holes'.in  the  web  of  the  principals  were  punched 
out  by  a  simple  screw  press,  with  long  levers  and 
heavy  weights  attached  to  them.  This  method 
seems  to  be  the  right  way  of  treating  wrought 
iron  plates,  the  web  only  remiunmg  where  it  acts 
in  a  similar  manner  to  diagonals,  and  m  my 
opinion  produces  a  much  better  ettect  than 
when  raised  ornaments  are  employed  ;  this  plan 
was  first  adopted  in  the  roof  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Station  at  Paddington.  ,      .  ,  , 

The  base  of  each  rib  is  fastened  down  by  eight 
lin  bolts  on  each  side  of  the  web  to  a  supporting 
octagonal  cast  iron  column  liin.  thick,  and  231t. 
in  length  from  bottom  of  gutter  to  floor  level. 
The  base,  which  is  plain,  and  about  2ft.  lOin. 
hio-h,  has  an  mscribed  diameter  of  2ft.  It  widens 
out  into  an  octagon  foliated   capital   at  the 
top,  with  an  inscribed  diameter  of  2ft.  9in. 
Angle 'irons  are  bolted  to  a  horizontal  plate,  sup- 
ported ■  by  a  bracket  m  front  of  a  [flat  box  cast  on 
the  top  of  the  column  above  the  capital.  On  each 
side  of  this  bracket  there  are  oblong  openings  in 
the  horizontal  plate  which  passes  over  the  centres 
of  the  column,  to  which  are  attached  semi-ellip- 
tical  arches  where  the  gutter  joins  the  column. 
Thus  an  outlet  is  formed  for  the  ram  water. 
Eor  sake  of  show,  a  casing  of  an  equal  thickness 
with  the  flat  box,  forming  part  of  the  column, 
hides  a  web  forming  the  bracket  under  this  hori- 
zontal plate.    A  frame  is  fastened  by  six  bolts  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  column  (supporting  outlets) 
which  is  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  lug  for 
resting  on  the  wall  in  addition  to  being  fixed  to 
it  by  four  lin.  bolts.    The  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  arch  is  not  transmitted  to  the  wall  by  this 
frame,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.    On  the 
contrary,  boxes  are  cast  on  the  top  of  these 
frames,  each  of  which  contains  a  pin,  dropped 
into  it  from  above.    These  pins  connect  the  ends 
of  diagonal  bracing  rods  with  key  adjustment  at 
one  extremity.    A  flange  formed  of  two  L  irons 
and  four  plates  running  throughout  the  entire 
lengths  of  the  building  along  the  outer  boxes, 
and  decreasing  towards  the  ends  in  strength,  is 
connected  to  diagonals  which'increase  towards  the 
ends  in  sectional  area  by  the  pins.    The  gutter 
being  sometimes  exposed  to  a  tensile  strain, 
requires  a  thickness  of  Igin.,   and  is  strong 
enough  to  act  as  the  other  flange  of  this  horizon 
tal  girder. 

There  are  eight  diagonals,  one  for  each  bay, 
the  roof  bemg  divided  into  eight  bays  of  24ft  each. 
The  roof  is  hipped  at  both  ends,  and  simple 
ties  serve  as  diagonals  at  the  hips.  The  ribs  here 
are  similar  to  the  ordinary  ones,  but  of  a  greater 
sectional  area.  The  vertical  part  of  the  base  of 
rib  is  bolted  to  the  inner  flange  lOiin.  wide  of  a 
vertical  piece  of  |  iron  into  which  the  column 
changes  immediately  over  the  horizontal  plate 
before  described,  the  top  flange  of  the  rib  beiug 
carried  down  vertically  2ft.  Sin.  above  the  base, 
which  is  horizontal,  and  the  bottom  flange  of  the 
rib  being  carried  round  horizontally  for  the 
pnrpose  of  receiving  the  lin.  bolts.  The  wrought 
iron  lattice  purlins  are  radial  at  intervals  of 
6ft.  9in.,  and  are  prevented  from  projecting  be- 
yond the  ribs  by  means  of  a  cast  iron  strut  fin. 
thick  fixed  to  purlin  and  rib  by  six  bolts. 

A  board  SJin  by  lin.  is  fixed  for  appearance 
sake  to  the  sofBt  of  the  rib.  Such  boarding  is 
nailed  on  to  wood  SJin.  by  3in.,  fastened  on  to 
the  top  of  main  ribs,  near  the  crown  ;  this  is 
covered  by  Italian  zinc,  but  at  the  lower  part  it  is 
slated.  One  square  of  area  covered  requires 
nearly  15  cwt.  of  wrought  and  cast  iron.  One 
ordinary  rib  weighs  5i  tons,  and  the  height  at 
crown  is  62ft.  lOin.  above  fioor  level ;  the  weight  of 
standards,  purlins,  &c.,  per  bay  is  9^  tons.  No  pro- 


vision is  made  for  aay  additional  horizontal 
thrust  such  as  would  arise  from  pressure  of  wind 
or  snow,  tho  roof  offering  a  very  groat  resistance 
in  its  longitudinal  direction.  The  contractor  for 
this  roof  was  Mr.  James  Haywood,  of  Derby. 

Iron  roofs  may  bo  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  of  both  of  which  there  aro  several  varieties 
and  combinations.  These  two  kinds  aro  usually 
termed  trussed  and  arched.  In  the  case  of  an 
arch  the  consideration  of  the  following  exterior 
forces  is  involved.  (l),the  weight  of  the  structure; 
^2^  the  horizontal  pressure  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  abutments  which  is  transmitted  unaltered 
through  the  whole  of  the  rib,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  lateral  strength  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  abutments  ;  (3),  the  pressure  of  wind  and 
snow  of  about  40lb.  per  square  foot.  Ihe 
stability-  or  rigidity  of  an  iron  arch  can  be 
c^uaranteed  tinder  various  arrangements,  in 
Nearly  every  roof  we  find  a  new  arrangement  for 
resisting  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  different 
methods  adopted  in  the  design  ot  the  principals, 
for  which  no  rules  can  be  assigned;  a  double  row 
of  braced  columns,  sometimes  affords  a  base  ot 
sufficient  extent  to  resist  the  thrust  of  an  aixhed 
roof  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Hal 


at  Islington  (125ft.  central  span)  is  conveyed 
through  the  gallery  girders  to  the  outer  walls; 
the  total  cost  of  which,  exclusive  of  erection  and 
covering,  was  about  £12  15s.  per  square. 

The  Midland  roof,  adjoining  the  (xreat  JNor- 
thern,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  rigid  roof  in  con- 
sequence of  its  enormous  span  and  weight,  tor  the 
stability  of  a  n  arched  roof  increases  with  its 
weight  and  size.  Until  this  roof  was  erected  the 
central  roof  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  designed 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  was  the  largest  root  m 
existence  constructed  with  principals  without 
ties  between  the  walls  to  resist  the  horizontal 
thrust.  If  the  walls  carrying  a  roof  are  strong 
and  heavy  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  the  expansion  of  the  principals  through 
variation  of  temperatnre,  for  thejeffect  of  conti-ac- 
tion  or  expansion  upon  an  arch  with  immovable 
abutments  is  simply  to  cause  the  crown  to  tail 
and  rise. 

In  the  St.  Pancras  station  roof  we  find  beauty 
and  strength  combined,  the  pointed  arch  pre- 
senting a  better  and  more  pleasing  appearance 
than  the  usual  forms.     Besides,  it  being  more 
profitable  to  employ  a  structure  on  which  com- 
pression principally  prevails,  ties  and  other  such 
obstructions  are  not  presented  to  the  view.  _  Had 
this  roof  been  constructed  in  two  spans,  as  in  the 
Great  Northern,  the  cost  would  have  without 
doubt  been  far  less,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
columns  in  the  centre  of  the  station  would  not 
have  been  much  more  in  the  way  of  passengers 
than  ordinary  lamp-posts,  seats,  &c.,  which  are 
usually  placed  in  large  stations  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  latter  can  be  easily  re- 
moved without  endangering  the  structure  should 
it  at  any  time  be  necessary  to  change  the  position 
of  the  rails  and  platforms,  whereas  in  a  statien 
of  two  spans  the  central  columns  might  be  found 
at  some  future  time  to  be  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
vantageous   arrangement    of    the  platforms. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  a  single  span  is  that 
a  better  architectural  effect  is  produced  than 
would  be  with  a  double  span  in  addition  to  the 
mere  strength  required  to  support  the  covering, 
and  considering  that  railway  traffic  has  been 
annually  increasing,  we  cannot  blame  Mr.  Bar- 
low for  desiring  his  terminus  to  be  the  finest  and 
best  arranged.  Over  9000  tons  of  ironwork  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Midland  sta- 
tion, of  which  the  main  and  cross  girders  of  floor 
comprise  about  20  per  cent.,  the  main  ribs  and 
spandrels  13  per  cent.,  the  cast  iron  columns  and 
caps  supporting  the  flooring  about  12^  per  cent., 
buckle  plates  9  per  cent,,  and  the  intermediate 
ribs,  purlins,  and  connections  6  per  cent.  One 
square  of  area,  covered  partly  with  rough  glass 
3-16ths  in.  thick,  and  partly  with  slate,  cost  £31, 
and  required  about  17  cwt.  of  wrought  and  cast 
iron.    The  cost  of  erecting  and  supplying  all  the 
columns,  girders,  and  plates  forming  the  flooring, 
together  with  the  iron,  timberwork,  glass,  and 
other  portions  of  the  roof,  was  about  £128,000. 
The  roof,  which  is  C90ft.  long,  with  a  clear  span 
of  240fl.,  covers  about  four  acres  ;  its  height  at 
the  ridge  is  125ft.  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  the  segmental  ribs  meet  in  the  centre  at  a 
height  of  96ft.  above  the  level  of  the  platform. 
Each  half  of  the  main  ribs  consists  of  two  seg- 
ments of  circles  with  radii  of  57ft.  and  160ft. 
respectively.  There  are  twenty-five  of  these  main 
ribs  in  the  roof,  between  which  trussed  purlins  at 
every  18ft.  Gin.  carry  intermetliate  ribs  of  rolled 


I  iron  10' in.  deep.  These  purlins  help  to  stiffen 
the  lower  flanges  of  tho  ribs' oxtonially.  Iho 
o-able  is  carried  by  two  outer  mam  ribs,  tho 
thrust  being  taken  by  a  braced  horizontal  tie, 
and  presents  an  area  of  14,400  square  feet,  iha 
gangway  and  gutter  boarding  were  Burnettised. 
The  timberwork  received  three  coats  of  best  oU 
paint  after  being  fixed  complete,  and  t)ie  under- 
side of  boarding  to  roof,  which  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  bo  stained  and  twice  varnished,  is,  i 
believe,  also  covered  with  three  coats  of  paint. 
The  contractors  for  the  ironwork  were  the 
Buttcrley  Company.  . 

The  travelling  staging  for  the  purpose  ot  hxmg 
the  roof  in  its  position  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  side  ones  consisting  of  five,  and  the 
ceptre  of  six  divisions  each,  and  from  back  to 
front  there  were  four  divisions.    The  first  staging 
travelled  on  123  wheels,  2ft.  8in.  diameter 
running  on  a  beam  of  timber  18in.  square,  and 
was  worked  at  the  north  end  of  the  station 
towards  the  road,  but  after  a  few  of  the  main  ribs 
had  been  erected,  it  was  found  necessary,  m  order 
to  complete  the  roof  by  the  required  time,  to 
erect  a  similar  staging  about  the  centre  of  the 
station,  which  was  also  to  travel  m  the  same 
direction.    The  horizontal  transverse  pieces  were 
12in  by  6in.,  except  the  bottom  pieces,  upon 
which  rested  iron  shoes  to  receive  the  feet  ot  the 
standards  12in.  by  12in.  These  lower  horizontals 
were  also  12in.  by  12in.    Each  main  rib  was  sup- 
ported by  the  staging  until  the  wind  ties  were 
finally  fixed.   More  than  50,000  cubic  feet  ot 
timber  were  employed,  and  a  smaller  separate 
staging  was  subsequently  erected  at  the  north  end 
for  completing  the  gable.  This  latter  staging  was 
so  constructed  that  trains  might  pass  under  into 
the  station  before  the  completion  of  the  worH. 
Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  construction  and  method 
of  moving  the  staging  and  hoisting  gear,  but  a 
very  good  account,  was  given  in  The  Buildinci 
News  about  a  year  ago.    Also  the  general 
plan  of  the  building,  arrancement  of  platforms, 
&c   was  well  described  in  The  Building  News 
for'  February  12  of  last  year.     Ventilation  is 
amply  provided  for  by  open  spaces  m  the  sky- 
lio-hts  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  and 
also  where  the  glass  overhang  the  gutters  Ihe 
skylight  is  constructed  on  the  ridge  and  furrow 
principle. 

(2b  be  concluded  next  week.) 


society  of  engineers. 

THE  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  at  the  Westmmster  Palace  Hotel. 
Premiums  for  papers  read  during  the  past  session 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Hartley, 
Mr.  Nursey,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Pendred.  The 
president,  Mr.  Wm.  Adams,  then  read  his  maugural 
address,  in  which  he  first  reviewed  m  an  able 
manner  the  topics  treated  in  the  discussions  before 
the  society  at  the  meetmgs  of  the  past  year,  and 
afterwards  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  the  im- 
portant topic  of  recent  locomotive  engineering. 
Dwelling  forcibly  upon  the  larger  future  mtroduc- 
ductionof  steel  in  place  of  kon  and  giving  due 
credit  to  M.  Chatelier's  steam  brake  and  Mi- 
Clarke's  continuous  brake,  he  entered  mto  the  vital 
subject  of  the  proportions  of  dead  weight  m  ro  lmg 
stock    Upon  this  last  point  he  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  the  Fairlie  engines,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  frequently  urged.  These 
engines,"  he  said,  "  appear  to  run  very  smoothly, 
and  they  take  sharp  curves  with  great  facihty.  it 
is,  however,  quite  a  questionfor  experience  whethei 
gain  of  adhesion  will  justify  the  cost  of  these 
engines  and  the  entu-e  duplication  of  the  workmg 
pa'rts.    This  system  is  now  in  the  way  of  a  f  au 
practical  trial.    The  steam  carriage  ^as  already 
been  workmg  on  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  R^^l^^y- 
small  double  bogie  engines  are  working  on  the 
Festiniog  Railway,  and  two  more  are  about  to  be 
sent  over  to  Sweden."  .  , 

The  Council's  report  showed  the  society  s 
finances  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  co'^'^it^"^' ^Jf  ^ 
the  depression  in  engineermg  business  had  made 
itself  felt  upon  them. 


Mr  S^rapp,  the  contractor  for  the  proposed  rail- 
way between  Jassy  and  ICitoheniefE,  in  Russia,  has 
fu^t  issuld  a  report  on  the  undertakmg,  from  which 
ranpears  hat  the  line  will  cross  the  river  Pruth  by 
an  h-on  br  dge  at  Ungheny,  where  a  station  is  to  be 
built  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier.  The  length 
of  the  line  is  185  kilometres,  and  it  is  to  be  completed 
in  three  years. 
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GENERAL  JOINERS. 

OF  the  many  varieties  of  wood-working 
machines  with  which  we  have  become 
Baffin! iarised  during  the  past  few  years,  there  is 
!prQl>ablT  none— if  we  except  tlie  ordinary  cirru- 
Jar  saw  bench— which  haa  obtained  such  a  strong 
Jjcfxi  on  the  public  favour  as  the  "  general  joiner." 
Introduced  originally  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Worssam.  this  machine  has  been  added  to,  modi- 
Sed,  and  ''improved  "  by  almost  every  maker  of 
woad-working  machinery,  and  as  now  construc- 
t*d  by  the  leading  firms  it  is  capable  of  perform- 


cutters  for  tongueing,  &c.,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  spindles  carrying  the  cutters  tor  planing,  &c., 
the  former  spindle  being  driven  by  a  separate 
belt,  and  being  provided  with  its  own  fast  and 
loose  pulleys,  so  that  it  can  ba  stopped  or  started 
without  interfering  with  the  work  going  on  at 
the  planing  side  of  the  machine.  The  fence 
plate,  too,  which  is  shown  in  its  position  on  the 
table  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  of  light  construction, 
and  IS  so  hinged  to  the  table  that  it  can  be 
turned  over  endways  and  made  to  hang  down 
beneath  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 
When  thus  arranged  the  machine  may  be  used 
for  cross-cntting  timber  of  any  length  and  up  to 
4in.  in  thickness 

At  the  planing  end  the  machine  will  plane  on 
both  sides  and  thickness  at  one  operation  boards 
up  to  Tin.  wide,  the  arrangement  employed  beinn- 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.    The  planing  is  per- 


FiG.  1. 


bench  with  arrangements  for  grooving,  rebatin? 
mitenng,  &c.  ;  and  3rd,  a  complete  arrangement 
for  cutting  single  or  double  tenons,  planin? 
moulding,  &c.  The  band  saw  and  its  table  are 
arranged  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  their 
arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood  without ' 
any  special  explanation.  The  other  two  divisions  j 
of  the  machine,  which  are  carried  by  a  single 
frame  of  simple  and  substantial  design,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  separately. 

Beginning  with  the  side  at  which  the  ckcular  i 
saw  is  placed,  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  4  that 
the  saw  is  provided  with  a  rising  and  fallmg 
spindle,  and  the  latter  can  thus  be  fitted  with 
cutters  for  rebating,  mitering,  &c.  On  the  other 
side  (.)f  the  machine,  and  completely  independent 
of  thesa.v,  are  four  other  spindles,  namely,  two 
horizontal  and  two  vertical.  The  two  horizontal 
spindles,  the  positions  of  which  are  clearly  shown 

Fig.  3. 


mg,  with  more  or  less  efiioiency,  nearly  every 
crperation  that  a  user  of  such  a  machine  is  likely 
to  require  to  be  performed  by  mechanical  aid.  In 
©adeavouring  to  make  "general  joiners "  avail- 
able, for  a  great  variety  of  work  and  rendering 
*hem.  capable  of  performing  two  or  mor^  opera" 
tiona  simultaneously,  however,  they  have  in  some 
instances  been  rendered  far  too  complicated,  and 
iio_  provision  has  been  made  to  prevent  a  man 
asinc  o.ie  side  of  the  machine  from  being  de- 
i&yed  while  another  man  who  may  be  using  the 
©ther  side  is  adjusting  the  work  on  which  he  is 
fleaujiied.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  greatly 
diminishes  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
aiacHne  is  capable  of  performing  in  continuous 
work,  By  increasing  the  number  of  stoppages 
•which  it  is  reriuisite  to  make  for  adjustment,  &c. 

Fig.  2. 


To  avoid  this  inconvenience  Messrs.  Allen 
ilansonie  and  Co.,  of  the  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
in  the  arrangement  of  general  joiner  brought 
mt  by  them  during  the  past  year,  and  illustrated 
byns  in  the  present  number,  have,  besides  in- 
troducing other  improvements,  made  that  side 
of  the  machine  employed  for  tenoning,  planinfi-, 
thickcessing,  or  moulding,  independent  of  the 
other  side  at  which  such  operations  as  ripping- 
9nt,  cross-cutting,  &c.,  are  performed.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  machine  will  be 
reacyiy  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  en- 
graving, in  which  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the 
machine  as  arranged  for  ripping  and  tenoning, 
whilst  Figs.  3  and  4  represent  it  as  arranged  for 
ptaning  and  cross-cutting. 

Keierring  to  the  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
3<y»r  apindle,  which  is  also  employed  to  carry 


formed  by  two  sets  of  cutters,  the  spindle  carry- 
ing the  lower  set— which  act  on  the  under  side  of 
the  board— having  a  fixed  position,  while  that 
carrying  the  upper  set  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the 
w-ork.  The  two  cutter  spindles  are  driven  by  a 
single  belt,  this  passing,  from  a  pulley  on  the 
main  shaft,  first  over  the  pulley  on  the  upper 
cutter  block  spindle,  next  under  the  pulley  on 
the  lower  block  spindle,  next  over  a  stretching 
pulley  not  shown  in  the  figures,  and  finally  back 
to  the  pulley  on  the  main  shaf  r. 

The  arrangement  employed  for  tenoning  is 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  the  tenons  are  to  be  cut,  and  which  may 
have  a  total  width  of  18in.,  are  damped  down  to 
a  light  sliding  plate,  which  can  be  traversed  so  as 
to  bring  the  ends  of  the  pieces  between  the  two 
sets  of  revolving  cutters  by  which  the  tenons 
are  formed.  The  tenons  being  formed  by  cutters 
are  more  accurate  than  if  sawn,  and  they  can, 
moreover,  be  made  with  shoulders  of  uiiequal 
length  by  simply  shifting  one  of  the  cutter  blocks 
entlways  on  its  spindle.  The  arrangements  by 
which  the  adjustments  are  made  for  various 
lengths  and  thicknesses  of  tenons  will  be  readily 
understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  engravings 
without  further  explanation. 

The  machine  we  have  described  above,  besides 
performing  the  operations  of  planing,  tenoning, 
ripping-out,  and  cross-cutting,  is  capable  of 
cutting  single  or  double  mouldinas  up  to  5in. 
wide,  grooving,  boring  holes np  to  2in.iu  diameter, 
and  cutting  mortices  up  to  2in.  wide,  while  it 
may  also  be  employed  for  mitering,  chamfering, 
beading,  and  rebating  or  moulding  sash  frames, 
&c.  Practically  it  consists  of  two  machines 
on  one  frame,  and  attended  by  two  boys,  or  by  a 
man  and  a  boy,  it  will  turn  out  a  vast  quantity  of 
\york.  Multitudinous,  however,  as  are  the  opera- 
tions which  the  above  machine  can  perform,  its 
powers  in  this  respect  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
the  other  machine,  also  illustrated  by  us. 
Phis  machine  —  which  has  been  designed 
and  patented  by  Mr.  William  Parkinson,  the 
superintendent  of  the  wood -working  machinery 
at  Messrs.  Corbett  and  McClymont's  saw-mill, 
Brompton,  and  of  which  Messrs.  Allen,  Ransome, 
and  Co.,  are  the  sole  makers — has  been  named 
the  "  universal  joiner,"  an  appellation  which  it 
well  deserves.  The  machine  really  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts,  each  capable  of  being 
stopped  and  started  independently  of  the  others, 
these  beiug  :  1st,  a  band  saw  for  cutting  curved 
work  up  to  lOin.  thick ;  2nd,  a  circular  saw 


in  Figs.  1  and  4,  are  each  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered,  while  one  of  the  vertical  spindles 
is  capable  of  being  shifted  both  horizontally  in 
the_  direction  of  the  slot  in  the  table  through 
which  it  is  shown  to  pass,  and  also  vertically. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  muchine  as  arranged  for 
planing  boards  on  both  sides,  and  at  tha 
same  time  tongueing  and  grooving  the  edges. 
The  board  entering  the  machine  on  the  right 
hand  side  is  first  acted  upon  by  the  cutters  on 
one  of  the  vertical  spindles,  these  cutters  finish- 
ing one  edge.  It  then  passes  over  the  cutters 
which  plane  the  underside,  next  under  the 
cutters  which  thickness  the  board  and  plane  its 
upper  surface,  and  finally  it  passes  the  cutters  on 
the  second  vertical  spindle,  which  finish  its  other 
edge.     The  feed  gear,  which  can  be  readily 


Fig.  4. 


varied  to  give  a  rate  of  feed  of  from  10  to  20  feet 
per  minute,  is  of  the  same  general  construction 
as  that  applied  to  Messrs.  Ransome's  general 
joiner  already  describid ;  two  pairs  of  feed  rollers 
being,  however,  employed  instead  of  one.  The 
same  arrangement  which  we  have  just  described 
as  being  used  for  planing  is  also  available  for 
working  on  .all  four  sides  of  a  moulding  at  one 
operation.  The  moulding  shown  by  Fig.  15,  for 
instance,  we  have  seen  turned  by  this  machine, 
finished  on  all  sides,  at  the  rata  of  15ft.  per 
minute. 

The  machine  is  also  capable  of  turning  out 
curved  mouldings  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
shown  by  Fig.  12.  For  this  class  of  work  there 
is  placed  upoti  the  table  of  the  machine  a  false 
table  provided  with  a  circular  guard,  as  shown  in 
the  detail  views  Figs.  6.  and  7,  this  guard  encir- 
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ding  the  upper  end  of  tlie  vertical  spindle  -which  1 
we  have  mentioned  as  being  adjustabl".    The  | 
guard  is  provided  on  one  side  with  an  opeDiDg 
through  which  the  moulding  cutters  can  work,  as 
shown  in  the  figures.    The  piece  of  wood  to  be 
moulded  has  attached  to  it  a  template  shaped  to 
.the  required  curve,  this  template  bearing  against 
the  guard  as  the  moulding  is  being  cut.  The 
depth  of  cut  taken  is,  of  course,  regulated  by 
shifting  the  spindle  horizontally,  so   that  the 
cutters  project  more  or  less  through  the  guard. 
The  whole    arrangement  is  veiy  simple,  and 
answers  admirably.  _ 
For  tenoning,  the  planing  cutters  on  the  hori- 
zontal spindles  are  replaced  by  tenoning  cutters, 
as  in  Messrs.  Ransome's  general  joiner  already 
described,  while  when  double  tenons  are  re- 
quired, the  tenon  formed  by  the  cutters  on  the 


horizontal  spinrlles  is  subsequently  divided  by 
cutters  mounted  on  the  adju.stable  vertical  spmdle. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  clearly  by  Eig.  5, 
which  also  represents  the  hght  slidmg  table 
on  which  the  pieces  of  wood  are  secured. 
This  table  is  also  used  for  holding  sash  bars 
which  have  a  moulding  cut  on  their  ends,  as  shown 
inPig.8,these  bars  beingclamped  downside  by  side, 
'•"here  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  slidingtable  of  which 
wc  must  make  mention  here.  The  table  has  a  kind 
of  frame  attached  to  it  which  serves  to  support 
the  outer  ends  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which  are 
being  operated  on,  and  the  sides  of  this  frame  are 
formed  of  bars  sliding  in  sockets,  so  that  the 
outer  bar  of  the  frame  ca.n  be  set  to  act  as  a 
gauge  for  finishing  the  pieces  to  an  exact  length. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  gauge  would  be  m  the 
way  when  the  first  endsSof  the  pieces  are  bemgacted 


upon,  itis  made  so  that  it  can  .^^  depressed  whea 
the  pieces  extend  over  it,  it  bemg  forced  up 
•main  bv  a  spring  when  the  pieces  are  removed 
■-Besides  cStting  single  and  douMe  tenons,  the 
machine  will  also  scrihe  the  shmilders  as  showa 
by  Fig  9,  the  scribing  being  effected  by  merely 
p  acing  a  second  set  of  cutters  of  the  proper  form 
on  the  vertical  spindle,  shown  m  l.g.  5.  In 
ordinary  regular  work  the  machine  will  scribe  and 

McClymont'.s  has  also  finished  on  all  four  sides 
1980  ft  of  2in.  besides  2080  ft.  of  2^m  moulding 
in  the  course  of  a  day  of  9,^  hours,  this  being  done 
In  the  regular  course  of  work  without  any  special 
preparatfon,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
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operations  going  on  at  the  circular  sawing  side 
ofthe  machine, or  at  the  band  sawtable.  Another 
of  the  many  varieties  of  work  which  this  machine 
is  capable  of  perfoi-ming  is  shown  by  Fig.  10,  this 
figure  representing  the  end  of  a  sash  sill  as  shaped 
wholly  by  the  machine, 

Of  the  two  machines  which  we  have  described 
above,  each  has  its  special  application.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's "  universal  joiner  "  may  be  described  as  a 
further  development  of  the  general  joiner,  and  al- 
though a  more  expensive  machine  than  the  latter, 
the  greater  variety  of  work  which  it  is  capable  of 
performing  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  its  being 
adopted  in  place  of  the  general  joiner  in  many 
cases.  Both  the  machines  are  thoroughly  well 
designed  and  constructed,  and  we  have  seen  each 
of  them  turn  out  excellent  work. 

As  an  instance  (says  Engineering)  of  the 
economical  results  attending  the  substitution 
of  wood-working  machinery  for  hand  labour, 
we  may  mention  that  at  Messrs.  Corbett  and 
McCymont's  saw-mill  an  amount  of  work  which 
formerly  cost  them  442Z.  per  month  for  wages 
when  done  by  hand  is  now  performed  at  a 
cost  of  'J'he  plant  employed,  which  was 

all  erected  by  Messrs.  Allen  Ransome  and  Co., 
consists  of  a  42in.  selfacting  circular  saw  bench, 
a  14in.  portable  deal  frame,  a  large  com- 
bined planing  and  moulding  machine,  a  small 
planing  and  moulding  machine,  a  hand-mortising 
machine,  a  general  joiner,  and  one  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's universal  joiners.  The  cost  of  working  this 
last  machine  h;is,  since  its  erection,  averaged  50/. 
per  month  less  than  would  have  been  paid  for 
wages  alone,  if  the  work  it  performs  had  been  done 
by  hand  labour  at  the  ordinary  piecework  prices. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  made  to  the  Vestry  of  S.  Pancras 
by  the  Chief  Sui-veyor,  Mr.  Wm.  Booth  Scott, 
C.E.,  on  the  tramways  now  in  course  of  intro- 
duction on  the  Metropolitan  roads.  The  report  is 
so  lengthy  a  document  that  we  can  but  spare 
space  to  glance  at  Mr.  Scott's  conclusions.  Thev 
are  rmmistakeably  antagonistic  to  the  present 
Tramway  Companies,  who,  it  is  asserted,  by  being 
permitted  to  lay  tramways  upon  public  thorough- 
fares, would  be  allowed  "to  usurp  a  right  to 
control  the  use  of  the  thoroughfares  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  would  virtually  establish  a 
gigantic  monopoly  of  the  passenger  trafKc."  The 
only  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
according  to  Mr.  Scott,  would  be  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  corporate  body,  to  be  called,  say,  the 
Metropolitan  Tramway  Board,  upon  whom  would 
devolve  the  duty  of  devising,  constructing,  and 
managing  such  comprehensive  scheme,  and  ex- 
tending it  from  time  to  time ;  or,  should  this  pro- 
position fail  to  be  adopted,  that  the  Tramway 
Companies  should  purchase  the  privilege  from  the 
"  street  authority,"  as  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity, and  further  pay  over  to  those  authorities 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  profits,  say  one-half  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Scott 
asserts  that,  if  the  privilege  of  running  cars  upon 
the  tramways  so  constructed  were  put  up  to  com- 
petition and  let  by  tender  annuallv,  or  for  terms 
of  years,  upon  terms  and  conditions  defined  by 
the  Metropolitan  Tramway  Board,  the  revenue  so 
derived  would  not  only  (rapidly)  defray  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  tramways, 
but  would  also  produce  so  large  an  annual  surplus 
as  to  reduce  the  general  or  paving  rate  at  least 
one-half  over  the  whole  metropolis. 

We  confess  to  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
benefit  of  a  reduction  in  the  paving  rate,  but  at 
the  same  time  hardly  see  why  the  profits  of  the 
Tramway  Companies  should  provide  the  where- 
withal for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object. 
It  may  be  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  very  few  schemes  of  enterprise  or  improve- 
ment are  originated  in  this  country  either  by 
central  or  local  governing  bodies.  All  such 
attempts  are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and — as  in 
the  present  case— much  delay  has  frequently  to 
be  put  up  with,  and  much  stubborn  opposition 
encountered,  before  the  project  so  long  conceived 
is  fairly  put  on  trial.  We  have  now  been  waiting 
something  like  a  dozen  years  for  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  locomotion  which  it  is  believed 
will  relieve  our  streets  and  ultimately  supersede 
our  present  vehicles,  and  now  that  it  has  obtained 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  an  experimental  trial, 
we  think  it  rather  late  in  the  day  to  propose  to 
hand  over  the  work  to  some  one  else. 


PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL,  &c. 

THE  view  of  the  second  premiated  design  for 
the  Guildhall,  public  offices,  and  courts  of 
law  for  Plymouth,  which  we  give  to-day,  must  be 
considered  rather  as  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the 
general  scheme  complete  in  its  arrangements 
with  reference  to  the  site  and  adjoining  buildings, 
rather  than  an  exponent  of  the  architecture  itself. 
The  point  of  sight  is  necessarily  an  impossible 
one,  if  the  arcade  which  is  necessary  to  unite  the 
two  blocks  in  one  harmonious  fagade  towards 
AVestwell-street,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  quad- 
rangle, were  carried  out.  But  so  must  be  any 
view  taken  to  exhibit  both  sides  of  a  wide  court- 
yard. In  this  case,  the  fine  tower  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  tJie  church  of  Plymouth,with  its  character- 
istic angle  pinnacle.?,  is  the  central  feature,  and 
grouped  together  in  one  building.  On  the  northern 
side,  are  the  public  offices,  with  the  Guildhall  and 
various  suggested  additions,  while  on  the  south 
side  (where  greater  length  of  site  is  available)  is 
the  great  public  hall,  placed  centrally  between' the 
assize  courts  and  suggested  judges'  lodgings  east- 
ward, and  the  police  offices  and  court,  with  magis- 
trates' rooms,  &c.,  on  the  west.  Both  buildings, 
as  before  stated,  have  a  long  frontage  toWards 
Westwell-street,  and  are  intended  to  be  connected 
by  an  arcade,  or  at  least  a  dwarf  wall  and  railings. 

Mr.  Hayward,  in  his  statement  accompany- 
ing the  design,  says  The  harmony  of  design 
resulting  from  the  subordination  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  while  each  contributes  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  group,  will  be  noticed  partly 
as  the  effect  of  adopting  a  style  which,  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  church  and  buildings,  recommends 
itself  as  the  style  Qpar  excellence)  for  the  par- 
ticular spot  and  for  this  particular  purpose.  As 
that  which  was  most  peculiarly  English  at  a  time 
when  good  national  architecture  was  last  prac- 
tised in  England,  this  style  of  Perpendicular 
Gothic  (modified,  of  course,  to  suit  modern  re- 
quirements) has  been  adopted— and  also  as  a 
style  which  was  the  one  best  known  and  every- 
where adopted  in  Devonshire  for  domestic  use  and 
public  purposes— notably  at  Berry  Pomeroy, 
Dartington,  Compton  Castle,  Tor  Abbey,  Tavi- 
stock, Cothele,  &;c.  ;  as  well  as  old  portions  of 
Coldrennick,  Werrington,  &c.,  in  Cornwall  ;  in- 
deed all  15th  and  some  16th  century  buildings. 

"  The  Tower  of  S.  Andrew's  Church  especially 
—With  which  these  new  buildings  are  designed 
to  accord- is  a  fine  example  of  the  style  referred 
to,  and  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  key-note  to  the 
general  scheme  of  design  is  a  very  happy  sugges- 
tion in  the  Instructions,  and  one  the  author  has 
found  great  pleasure  in  following  out." 


proved  through  succeeding  ages  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  This  dates  about  1090 
Gundulph,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
great  and  noble  work,  but  died  about  twelve 
years  after  it  was  begun  ;  but  as  the  plan  and 
foundations  were  formed  and  laid  by  him,  it  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  Gundulph's  Tower 
It  is  quadrangular,  and  about  70ft.  square  at 
the  base,  and  the  walls  average  about  12ft.  thick. 
In  the  partition  wall  in  the  centre  is  a  well  2'  9' 
diameter,  neatly  wrought  in  the  walls,  which 
ascends  through  all  the  stories  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  has  a  communication  with  every  floor 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch.  ' 

The  holes  in  the  walls  distinctly  mark  th& 
position  of  the  floors,  though  none  of  the  timbers 
now  exist. 

The  subject  of  my  sketch  is  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  state  apartments,  and  here  the  workman  has 
shown  bis  greatest  skill.  These  rooms  were  about 
32ft.  high,  and  the  wall  carried  by  columns 
forming  four  grand  arches.  These  columns  are 
about  18ft.  high  and  4ft.  in  diameter. 

Considering  how  long  this  noble  pile  has  been 
left  exposed  to  the  merciless  hands  of  time  and 
weather,  I  believe  there  are  few  buildings  in 
England  of  equal  antiquity  in  a  more  perfect 
condition.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
this  grand  work  must  strike  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder with  awe  and  admiration,  and  no  one  who 
has  any  taste  for  ancient  architectm-e  or  an- 
tiquities can  spend  an  hour  more  agreeably  than 
in  surveying  this  highly  interesting  and  mag- 
nificent building.  Edward  Skeeeitt. 
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EOCHBSTEE  CASTLE. 

fTlHE  venerable  remains  of  this  noble  fortifica- 
-L  tion  are  situated  on  an  eminence  just  above 
Rochester  Bridge,  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway,  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  city.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  contributed  greatly  to  this 
magnificent  work,  for  he  was  then  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  and  resided 
in  Rochester. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  built  with  rough 
stones  of  very  irregular  forms,  with  a  cement  or 
mortar  containing  large  quantities  of  shells,  and 
which  has  set  nearly  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself. 
The  interior  of  the  walls  has  been  rough  cast, 
and  in  a  great  many  places  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  adhering  to  the  surface.  The  walls  are 
about  104ft.  high  ;  their  thickness  on  the  east, 
north,  and  west  sides  is  lift.,  and  on  the  south 
it  is  increased  to  13ft. 

The  castle  is  about  300ft.  square  within  the  walls, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
Nonnan  architecture  in  England.  The  greatest 
attraction  to  the  spectator  is  the  noble  tower, 
which  stands  in  the  south-east  angle  of  this 
castle.  It  is  quadrangular  in  form,  having  its 
sides  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

The  foundation  of  this  tower  is  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  by  Gundulph,  who  was  compelled 
by  the  King  to  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
this  building,  in  reparation  of  severe  damages 
caused  by  a  siege  of  the  castle  by  the  King 
against  Odo,  who  wa'i  a  turbulent  prelate.  So 
Gundulph  set  to  work,  and  after  he  had  repaired 
the  damages,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  this  great 
tower,  which  is  still  called  by  his  name,  and  has 


ON  Wednesday  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  members  of 
this  well-known  School  of  Art  was  held  in  the 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Musum,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  From 
a  statement  read  by  Mr.  Valpy  respecting  the 
work  of  the  institution,  it  appeared  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  students  on  the  books  were  122, 
while  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  the  num- 
ber was  141.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  December, 
1868,  the  annual  exhibition  of  students'  works 
was  held  at  Queen-square,  and  was  visited  by 
593  persons.    At  the  annual  third  grade  exami- 
nation, held  in  February  last  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, ten  students  presented  themselves  from  this 
school ;  of  this  number  five  obtained  full  certifi- 
cates for  the  first  group.  Their  names  were  Martha 
Clarke,  Ellen  Hancock,  Alice  Blanche  Ellis,  Ellen 
O.  Wheeler  Smith,   and  Blanche  Macarthur. 
At  the  second  grade  local  examination,  held  at 
the  school  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  61 
students  presented   themselves  ;    of  these  53 
passed  in  one  or  more  subjects,  23  obtained  prizes 
(having  had  the  mark  "  excellent "  for  one  or 
more  of  their  papers),  and  ten  obtained  certifi- 
cates of  the  second  grade.    Ninety-nine  students 
sent  up,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  total  of  1332  ele- 
mentary and  319  advanced  works,  in  competi- 
tion for  National  Prizes  and  the  Queen's  Gold 
Medal.    Eleven  third  grade  prizes  were  awarded 
in  the  elementary  section,  and  12  prizes  in  the 
advanced  section,  making  a  total  of  25  prize 
drawings.    The  Queen's  gold  medal  had  been 
won  by  Julia  Pocock,  and  Her  Majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  pm-chase  one  of  her  water- 
colour   drawings,    "A   Head  from  the  Life." 
The  National  Silver  Medal  had  been  awarded  to 
Mary  Whiteman  Webb  for  studies  of  flowers  from 
nature.     National  Queen's  Prizes,  consisting  of 
books,  had  also  been  awarded  to  Julia  Pocock  for 
studies  of  the  figure,  to  Mary  Whiteman  Webb  for 
flowers  from  nature,  to  Alice  Blanche  Ellis  for 
flowers  from  nature,  to  Emily  Slous  for  a  model- 
led hand  from  nature,  and  to  Aimee  Messenger 
for  a  botanical  sheet.    Julia  Pocock  had  taken 
the  five  guineas  offered  by  IMr.  Alexander  Mac- 
arthur for  the  best  modelled  hand  from  nature. 
Ellen  Macrae  and  Sarah  M'Gregor  gained  the 
two  prizes  for  designs  for  folding  screens  given 
by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Sons.    Catherine  Banks 
and  Sarah  M'Gregor  had  been  pupil-teachers  for 
the  past  year.    Sarah  M'Gregor  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  training  class  at  South  Kensington, 
and  Mary  Whiteman  Webb  had  been  appointed 
pupil  teacher  in  her  place.    The  committee  were 
again  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  school 
\vas  free  from  all  debt.    The  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  awarded  in  August  last  39 
bonuses  among  the  head  masters  and  mistresses 
of  the  99  Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the 
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Science  and  Art  Department,  being  one  sum 
of  £50    three  sums  of  £40  each,  four  sums 
of   £30,  ten  sums   of  £20,  and  twenty  sums 
of  £10.    Out  of  the  39  teachers  thus  distin- 
guished the  committee  were  gratified  to  find  the 
name  of  Miss  Gann,  the  head  mistress  of  the 
school,  third  on  the  list.    And  the  committee 
could  not  but  recognise  also  that  on  her  able 
general  management  and  efficient  administration 
the  prosperity  of  the  estabUshment  mainly  de- 
pended.    The  committee  considered  that  the 
school  had  this  year  been  decidedly  stronger  in 
the  higher  branches  of  art  ;  they  wished  they 
could  add  in  that  also  of  design.    Julia  I'ocock, 
in  the  advanced  stages  ©f  the  figure,  and  Mary 
Whiteman  Webb,  in  studies  of   flowers  from 
nature,  deserved  the  highest   commendation  ; 
Ellen  Macrae  with  Emily  Slous  in  modelling, 
and  Charlotte  Maria  Noble  in  the  elementary 
stages  of  the  figure,  merited  honourable  mention. 
Alice  Locke,  Alice  Blanche  Ellis,  Martha  Clarke, 
Ellen  Hancock,  Emily   Hentsch,  and  Eleanor 
Manly  gave  promise  of  following  the  good  ex- 
ample set  them. 

The  prizes,  which  were  very  numerous,  were 
then  distributed.  The  Queen's  Gold  Medal  was 
given  last,  Miss  Pocock  being  the  winner. 

Sir  DiGBY  Wyatt  made  a  short  address,  and 
Mr.  Cole,  Professor  Donaldson,  and  Mr. 
Godwin  addressed  the  meeting,  which  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  pre- 
sidinsr. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OV  THE  TIMBER  BUILD- 
INGS IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.* 

By  Charles  Baily. 

IN  many  cases  the  angle-posts  are  very  richly 
carved.  There  is  a  very  good  example  at 
Petworth,  in  Sussex,  and  another  at  the  "  New 
Inn,"  Gloucester  ;  but  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
is,  or  was,  at  Bm-y  S.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk  :  it 
belonged  to  a  house  just  outside  of  the  place  where 
the  East  Gate  formerly  stood.  The  base  and  the 
curved  bracket  at  the  top  were  carved  with 
elaborate  flowing  ti-accry,  and  above  the  pedestal 
was  a  figure  of  a  "  Salvage  Man  "  holding  a  club. 
This  figure,  clothed  in  a  sort  of  plaited  dress 
fitting  tightly  to  the  body,  was  probably  intended 
for  a  masker  in  the  character  of  a  wild  man,  a 
favourite  character  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
plaited  dress  possibly  was  intended  to  represent 
hair.  . 

The  projecting  ends  of  the  joists,  when  left  m 
view,  were  generally  rounded  on  the  undersides  ; 
sometimes,  however,  these  were  moulded,  and  at 
other  times  were  covered  by  a  long  facia  board, 
either  moulded,  with  the  upper  part  cut  into  small 
battlements,  or  carved  with  foliage,  and  sometimes 
with  a  cove  executed  in  plaster  underneath  the 
joists.  The  ends  of  the  joists  carried  another 
wooden  sill,  which  received  the  quarters  of  the 
framing  of  the  upper  stories. 

Not  only  the  floors,  but  also  the  roofs  of  the  old 
houses  overhang  considerably,  particularly  at  the 
gabled  ends,  where  the  outside  rafters,  technically 
'  called  barge-boards,  or  verge-boards,  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  moulded  and 
cut  with  tracery,  or  carved  in  foliage,  with  all  the 
skill  that  the  Middle  Age  workman  could  bestow 
upon  them  :  a  charming  effect  is  thus  added  to  the 
exterior  of  the  house.  These  barge-boards  are 
carried  by  the  plates  and  purlins,  the  ends  of 
■which  pass  through  the  boards,  and  are  pinned. 
Very  often,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  later 
•examples,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  plates  are 
supported  by  carved  brackets  ;  and  resting  on  the 
tops  of  the  plates  is  a  moulded  or  carved  timber 
breastsummer,  which  receives  the  lower  ends  of 
the  timbers  of  the  projecting  gable.  There  are 
yet  remaining  numerous  examples  of  the  barge- 
boards  and  gables  in  all  those  counties  of  England 
where  timber  was  once  plentiful. 

Thomas  Scotte,  of  Hawkhurst,  gentleman,  in 
his  last  will,  dated  May  8th,  A.D.  1.533,  provides 
for  the  finishing  of  his  timber  house  : — 

"  I  ynll  that  if  all  my  goods  and  chattels  move- 
able be  not  sufficient,  that  then  my  executors 
furnish  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  my  lands, 
except  such  as  are  devised  to  Mildred  my  wife,  to 
build,  set  up,  and  finish  my  house,  which  now 
lyeth  in  frame  at  Congchurst." 

As  respects  the  materials  used  for  the  covering 
of  the  roofs,  as  the  roads  were  bad  and  carriage 
costly,  it  very  much  depended  upon  what  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  produced.  Many  bnild 
iiifs  of  the  humble  class  wore  thatclicd  with  straw, 
or" with  reeds  if  procurable.  Throughout  the 
county  of  Kent  tiles  of  burnt  earth  wore  used,  but 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Suixey,  and  in  Sussex,  thin 
flakes  of  a  stone,  easily  cleaved,  known  by  tlic 
name  of  Horsham  slates,  were  very  generally 
adoiilcMl  and  arc  still  found  on  many  of  the  old 
buiMiii-s  ;  indeed,  the  roof  over  the  hall  at  Crow- 
hnrsl-i.lucc  is  so  covered  ;  these  make  an  excellent 
covcriii;;-  wlion  carefully  and  properly  laid,  but  the 
timbering  of  the  roof  requires  to  bc_  very  sub- 
stantial, on  account  of  the  gi-eat  weight  of  the 
stones.  Another  material  was  shingles,  or  square 
pieces  of  the  heart  of  oak,  each  about  one  foot 
long  by  four  or  six  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thic\  ;  these  are  fastened  on  to  rough  boards  with 
wooden  pegs. 

The  roof  of  the  gi-eat  hall  at  Battle  Abbey  was 
originally  covered  with  shingles ;  and  at  the 
"Mote"  House  at  Ightham,  a  part  of  the  roof 
over  the  hall  is  still  so  laid,  although  a  more 
modern  roof  has  been  erected  over  it.  Shingles, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  disused  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  roofs  of  houses  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  "the  fourteenth  century,  probably  because  the 
slope  of  the  rafters  required  to  be  so  very  steep  ; 
for  in  letters  patent,  granted  by  King  Edward  II., 
in  A.D.  1314.  to  his  mother-in-law  Margaret, 
queen  dowager  of  England,  we  learn  that  "the 
king  had  been  informed  that  divers  manor  houses 
and  castles  which  she  held  in  dower,  and  which 
were  roofed  with  wooden  shingles,  were  greatly  m 
need  of  repair,  and  that  they  might  be  roofed  at 
a  less  cost  with  slates,  stone,  or  earthen  tiles  than 
with  such  wooden  shingles  ;  he  therefore  grants 
her  permission  to  unroof  those  houses  which 
needed  repair  and  to  cover  them  with  slate  or  tile, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  to  cut  down  and  sell 
as  many  oaks  and  other  trees  in  the  woods  of  the 
manors  and  castles  aforesaid  as  may  suffice  to 
repay  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  her  for 
new  roofing  the  houses  in  question." 

In  later  times,  shingles  have  been  used  only  as  a 
covering  for  the  slopes  of  the  timber  spii-es  of  the 
churches,  so  common  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  in 
Kent. 

The  chimney-shafts  of  the  old  houses  are  among 
the  chief  external  ornaments,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  the  material  is  of  stone  or  brick.  In 
most  cases  a  large  amount  of  ornament  and  nice 
execution  is  bestowed  thereon  ;  of  stone  some  few 
examples  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  thii-teenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  are  still  to  be  found.  We 
may  refer  to  one  at  Abingdon  Abbey,  in  Berk- 
shu-e,  and  to  those  at  Old  Woodstock  and  Burf  ord, 
in  Oxfordshire  ;   also  to  that  at  Northborough 
Manor  House,  in  Northamptonshire,  as  specimens 
of  interest.    But  in  many  of  the  manor  houses  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  at  Hampton  Comt 
Palace,  in  Middlesex,  some  of  the  shafts  executed 
in  red  brickvrork  are  of  truly  marvellous  work- 
manship. We  give  on  next  page  a  view  of  two  from 
an  old  house  at  Little  Braxted,  in  Essex.    In  the 
county  of  Surrey  there  are  some  rich  shafts  at 
Beddington  Manor  House,  and  many  of  a  plainer 
character  at  Archbishop  Abbot's  Hospital,  at 
Guildford.    In  the  plan  the  shafts  are  generally 
either  circular,  octagonal,  or  square,  placed  on  the 
diagonal,  several  being  clustered  together  in  one 
stack,  with  narrow  spaces  between  the  shafts. 
The  generality,  however,  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex 
houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
have  plain  chimney-shafts,  which  are  rendered 
sightly  and  picturesque  by  the  shafts  being  broken 
in  the  plan  and  having  a  series  of  oversailing 
courses  worked  round  the  tops.    There  are  exam- 
ples at  Shere,  near  Guildford.    The  date  on  one, 
1620,  very  probably  gives  the  age  of  the  others. 

Some  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  England  in  the  middle  ages  have 
stated  that  fireplaces  were  then  but  few  in  num- 
ber ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  old  build- 
ings will  at  once  show  that  these  were  more 
numerous  than  has  been  supposed.  At  Conway 
Castle,  in  North  Wales,  there  is  one  in  nearly 
every  apartment;  at  Bodiam  Castle,  _  in  Sussex, 
there  are  between  40  and  50  now  remaining. 

In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  at  the  George  and 
Dragon  inn,  at  Ightham,  an  old  timber  house  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  is  a  chimney  opening 
with  plainly  chamfered  jambs,  and  having  a  raised 
hearth  of  tiles,  with  a  fixed  fender  of  stone  in 
front,  and  all  as  old  as  the  house  itself. 

The  art  of  staircase  building  was  not  com- 
monly understood  in  this  country  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centm-y,  previously  to  that 
time  the  stairs  were  either  contained  within  a  tm-- 
ret  and  wound  round  a  centre  newel,  or  formed  a 


Kt(^ep  ai)proach  between  partitions,  ns  at  Crowhurst 
Place.  But  in  stone  buildings  the  stairs  were  very 
often  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  wo 
SCO  at  Hover  Castle,  in  Kent,raiid  at  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  Lonilon.  0)io  chief  cliaractenstic 
of  an  ancient  Gothic  staircase  is  that  the  steps  are 
formed  of  solid  bkx^ks,  and  we  find  one  so  con- 
structed leading  from  the  "  Entrye"  to  the  upper 
rooms  at  Crowhurst  Place  ;  it  has  a  short  jjortion 
of  the  original  massive  handrail  of  oak  still 
attached  to  the  side. 

Of  turret  staircases  in  timber  houses  we  have 
fine  examples  at  Boar  Place,  near  IV  rishurst ;  and 
at  a  house  fonnerly   "my  Lord  OhunccUor'n 
lodqingsi,''  attached  to    the  Royal  Palace  at 
Eltham,  in  Kent.    At  Eastbury  Hall,  near  Bark- 
ing, in  Essex,  a  very  fine  old  house,  built  probably 
by"  Clement  Sysley,  who  purchased  the  estate 
A.D.  1557,  of  John  Kcele,  some  time  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  where  the 
walls  are  entirely  constracted  of  bricks  without 
stone  dressings  of  any  kind,  there  were  two  stair- 
cases of  large  size,  contained  in  turrets  :  one  of 
these  has  been  destroyed,  the  other  remains  in  a 
perfect  state.    The  solid  oak  steps  wind  round  a 
circular  newel,  also  of  oak,  which  measures  llin. 
in  diameter,  and  into  which  the  narrow  ends  of 
the  steps  are  tenoned  and  pinned  ;  each  step  has 
its  fi-ont  lower  edge  rebated  over  the  back  of  the 
step  below  it,  the  under  soffits  being  worked  off 
into  a  fair  slope.     The  steps  rise  from  7Jin.  to 
8in.,  and  the  treads  next  the  walls,  to  which  they 
are  but  slightly  fixed,  measure  18in.  wide,  and 
next  to  the  newel,  2in.  wide.  This  staircase  mea- 
sures in  the  going  between  the  newel  and  the  wall 
4ft.  5in.  wide,  and  the  brick  enclosing  walls  are 
2ft.  Sin.  thick.    The  turret  in  the  plan  is  circular 
internally,  but  on  the  outside  it  is  multangular. 

In  the  remaining  walls  of  the  destroyed  tm-ret 
we  see  the  handrail,  entirely  formed  of  moulded 
brickwork,  with  great  ingenuity,  of  two  com-ses 
of  bricks  on  edge,  with  a  course  laid  flatwise 
between. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  examples  of  external 
stau-cases,  and  in  such  cases  we  soon  discover  some 
reason  for  sucFan  arrangement.  There  is  a  good 
example  at  an  outbuilding  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Maidstone,  Kent.  The  close 
parapet  of  stone  under  the  handrail  is  corbelled 
out  on  a  stone  foundation,  and  the  stairs  are 
covered  with  a  wooden  penthouse  roof,  supported 
on  posts  which  have  had  tracery  between.^  The 
building  to  which  this  staircase  belongs  is  two 
stories  high  :  the  lower  floor  being  the  stables, 
and  the  upper  was  in  all  probability  a  store  for 
corn,  or  a  granary. 

There  is  another  external  staircase  constructed, 
of  timber,  with  a  roof  over  it,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hall  of  the  Abbot's  house  at  Westminster,  now 
the  dining-hall  of  the  king's  scholars  of  West- 
minster School.  This  staircase  is  not  of  so  old  a 
date  as  the  hall  to  which  it  is  an  approach.  The 
hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II., 
by  Abbot  Nicholas  Litlington.  The  present  stair- 
casc/perhaps  replaced  one  of  older  date,  or  it  may 
have  been  added  when  the  school  was  founded  by 
the  king  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 
and  the  reason  of  placing  it  on  the  outside  was_  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  scholars  passing 
through  the  house. 

In  the  village  of  Lingfield,  in  Surrey,  are 
several  timber-built  houses,  every  one  of  which  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  examination  and  atten- 
tive study.  Two  of  these  houses  in  particular 
illustrate  very  fully  the  featm-es  of  the  construc- 
tion referred  to.  One  of  these  houses  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chm-chyard,  and  belongs  to  a 
more  humble  class  of  dwelhngs  than  Crowhm-st 
Place  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  formerly  a  house 
of  some  importance.  In  the  external  design  we 
still  see  the  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  with 
the  projecting  side  wings  and  the  overhanging 
stories  ;  but  in  this  case  the  side  projections  are 
not  gabled,  the  roof  being  carried  straight  over 
the  whole  of  the  building  in  one  continued  span. 
The  curved  braces,  one  of  which  now  alone  re- 
mains, from  the  side  projections  to  support  the 
plate  of  the  roof,  is  a  feature  which  is  very  com- 
mon to  this  class  of  house. 

The  other  house  at  Lingfield  which  has  been 
alluded  to  is  situate  in  the  village  street  neariy 
opposite  to  the  Star  Inn.  Like  the  example  last 
mentioned,  it  has  the  central  recess,  with  the 
braces  to  support  the  roof -plate  ;  and  this  house  is 
a  most  valuable  example,  inasmuch  as  one  part  of 
of  its  ground  story  was  evidently  built  for  a  shop, 
and  to  which  use  it  has  always  remained. 

Two  arches  formed  the  open  shop  front ;  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  glazed,  but 
were  most  probably  enclosed  with  wooden  shutters 
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SHOP  AT  LIXGFIELD,  SURREY. 


hinged  at  the  bottom  to  the  sills,  on  the  tops  of 
the  stall-boards,  and  which  could  Ije  turned  down 
in  the  daytune  at  right  angles  with  the  front,  and 
used  for  the  display  of  wares.  The  other  arched 
opening  is  the  original  door  of  entrance. 

The  comer  and  intermediate  upright  posts,  with 
their  projecting  lirackcts,  and  the  ends  of  the 
girders  and  joists,  standing  out  and  supporting  the 
upright  quartered  sides  of  the  upper  story,  with 
the  spaces  between  in  this  case  not  plastered,  but 


STAIRS  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  UPPER  STORY,  CliOVVHURST  PLACE. 


CHIMKEY  SHAFT  AT  LITTLE  BKAXTED. 


nogged  up  with  bricks  jilaccd  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
are  here  all  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  interior 
o[  the  same  shop  we  see  the  diagonal  dragon- 
beam  with  the  joists,  the  ends  of  which  are  framed 
into  ir,  and  lie  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  as 
before  stated,  in  all  those  houses  where  the  over- 
sailing  or  jetty  story  continues  round  the  angle  of 
the  building.  These  two  houses  are  both  of  the 
same  date,  and  must  have  been  erected  about  A.D. 
1520. 

(^To  be  coutiiiued.J 
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ROBERTSBRIDGE  ABBEY. 

PROFESSOR  AIRY  fixes  at  Robertsbridge 
the  battle  Csesar  after  his  second 
landing  fought  with  the  Britons,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  military  stations  in  Sussex. 
(Archfflol.,  xxxiv.,  244.)  Robert  de  S.  Martin 
founded  a  Cistercian  abbey  here  in  1176,  and 
Alice,  daughter  of  William  de  Albini,  third 
Earl  of  Sussex,  widow  of  .John,  Earl  d'Eu, 
and  wife  of  Alured  de  S.  Martin,  gave  Suar- 
gate  Marsh  to  the  monks.  Henry,  her  son, 
gave  the  lordship  of  Worth,  with  the  valley 
adjoining  to  the  forest  of  Brightling,  and  his 
brother  John  added  the  lordships  of  Maples- 
dene  and  Cunbdene.  Henry  Earl  d'Eu  like- 
wise gave  the  Prebend  of  Salehurst  and  Udi- 
more — (Reg.  Storey  P.  II.,  fo.  Ixiv.) — in  Hast- 
ings College,  to  the  Abbey,  with  the  lordship  of 
Waste  ;  it  convejed  the  churches  of  Salehurst, 
Mountfield,  and  Edymere,  land  and  tithes 
at  Somerville,  Mountfield,  Ilegea,  Boreham, 
Maseland,  Gertselle,  and  Salenta.  In  1249 
William  de  Echingham  appropriated  it  to  the 
Abbey.  It'  was  a  daughter  of  Boxley  Abbey, 
founded  forty-three  years  before — (Ann. 
Waverl.  230) — and  affiliated  to  Clairvaulx,  and 
according  to  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Rochester, 
in  1176  Robert  de  S.  Martin  founded  the 
Abbey  on  the  river  Rother ;  but  the  charter 
of  Richard  I. — (Monasticon  V.  667.) — calls 
Alured  de  S.  Martin  the  founder  ;  his  only 
claim  to  the  distinction  being  the  benevolence 
of  his  wife,  who  in  another  charter  is  called 
foundress. 

By  an  easy  corruption,  Robertsbridge  hasbeen  ' 
converted  into  Rotherbridge  by  Leland,  Lam- 
bard,  Somner,  and  Camden,  as  if  the  river 
gave  name  to  the  bridge  ;  but  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  was  Limine,  and  Rother, 
meaning  cattle — (21  Jac.  c.  xxvii.,  Cowel 
Interpr.  s.  v.) — would  have  given  name  to  the 
bridge,  as  at  Cowbridge  and  Oxenbridge  ;  and 
Redlands,  an  adjacent  farm,  might  thus  be  a 
corruption  of  Rother-lands,  as  Rcdriife  is  of 
Rotherhithe.  But  the  name  Robertsbridge 
occurs  on  the  Conventual  Seal  in  King  Richard's 
Charter,  in  Henry  III.'s  grant  of  a  fair — (CI. 
Ro.  9,  Hen.  111.,  m.  22.)— in  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment 25  Edw.  I.,  in  a  charter  of  Thomas  de 
Etchingham— (Add.  M.S.  B.M.  6351,  fo.  39)— 
and  in  Patent  Rolls— (10  Edward  III.,  p.  2, 
m.  15,  in  dorso,  and  14  Edw.  IL,  p.  2,  m.  5, 
in',  dorso)  ;  and  besides  these  evidences  we 
find  a  William  of  Robertsbridge,  a  justice 
itinerant  in  the  forests  of  Wilts,  6  Edward  III. 
— (Ryley  Placit.  Pari.  App.  652) — and  Walter 


of  Robertsbridge  in  16,  Edw.  I— (Prynne's 
Records  III.,  1293.)  Dugdale,  in  his  History 
of  <"  Imbanking"  calls  the  river,  as  far  as 
Bodiam,  Robertsbridge  Bay. 

There  was  a  sacred  well  called  S.  Cathe- 
rine's near  the  George  Inn,  and  a  few  tiles 
have  been  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Burrell— (Add. 
M.S.  6344,  fo.  163,  b.) 

.'Abbas,  2Radci,  ^cis-de,  ^Laur,  5obsec,_''e, 
7a  sceptre,  with  two  birds  standing  on  it  facing 
each  otlier,  sChequey,  or,  and  gules,  a  chevron 
ermines,  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  gules  ;  on  a 
chief  gules  three  scollopshells  arg.,  lo  a  tteur 
delys,  "a  greyhound,  a  hare,  a  hawk,  »a 
quatrefoil  in  a  circle,  '^a  branching  tree,  etc. 
In  the  solar  of  the  Guest  House  tiles  remain 
with  the  arms  of  Warrenne,  birds,  fishes,  and 
hounds. 

There  is  one  other  relic  of  the  abbey  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Maitland  in  his  "  Dark  Ages" 
at  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  with  this 
inscription  :  "  This  book  belongs  to  S.  Mary 
of  Robertsbridge,  and  whosoever  shall  steal  it 
or  sell  it,  or  in  way  alienate  it  from  this  house 
ormutilate  it,|let;him  be  anathema  naaranatha." 
la  1327  a  Bishop  of  Exeter,  finding  himself 
the  possessor,  meekly  adds— "  I,  John,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  know  not  where  the  aforesaid  house 
is,  nor  did  I  steal  this  book,  but  acquired  it  in 
a  lawful  waj'." 

The  abbey  was  surrendered  by  the  abbot 
and  eight  monks.  The  conventual  buildings 
have  almost  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
minster  of  S.  Mary.  All  that  has  been 
spared  consists  of  a  ruinous  portion  of  the 
Refectory  which  measured  86ft.  by  26ft.,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  cloister  garth,  and  a 
building  comprising  a  solar  over  a  vaulted 
substructure  on  the  west  side.  Against  tlie 
eastern  wall  of  the  Refectory  in  the  part  now 
used  as  an  oast  house,  are  a  doorway,  and 
springers  of  tlie  vaulted  chamber  which 
formed  the  calefactory  or  common  room  over 
which  the  dormitory  extended.  The  western 
wall  exhibits  three  arches  which  communi- 
cated with  the  batteries,  southward  of  which 
is  a  large  sewer.  In  the  south  wall  there  is 
a  doorway  which  led  to  the  kitchen,  and  three 
window  cases  may  be  traced,  while  a  slight 
projection  in  the  wall  and  a  fire-place  within 
mark  the  site  of  the  reader's  pulpit  and  its 
staircase. 

The  Guest  House,  detached  about  _55ft. 
westward  from  the  cloister  garth,  contains  a 
fine  cellarage  of  three  bays,  and  two  alleys 
measuring  49ft.  by  22ft.,  and  8ft.  7in.  in 
height,  with  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  two 


round  pillars  4ft.  high.  In  the  north  wall 
there  is  a  single  window,  and  the  west  wall  is 
pierced  with  two  others  having  shouldered - 
arch  heads.  Stairs  supported  upon  a  bridging 
arch  lead  to  the  upper  room  or  solar,  which 
has  on  the  west  wall  a  trefoiled  aumbry,  with 
nook  shafts,  and  on  the  ext  erior  a  window 
arch  with  shafts  and  indication  of  trefoiled 
tracery.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  restored 
arches  with  curiously  carved  brackets.  Two 
window  arches  occupy  the  east  wall,  which 
retains  portions  of  a  buttress.  In  the  south 
wall,  adjoining  the  stairs,  there  is  a  pointed 
doorw  ay  near  another  in  an  outer  eastern 
wall. 

ABBOTS. 

Dionysius  (Add.  MS.,  B.M.,  6344,  fo.  46.) 
William. — He,  in  1192,  with  the  Abbot 
of  Boxley,  as  lords  justices,  went  into  Ger- 
many to  find  King  Richard's  Prison,  and  found 
him  at  Oxefer,  in  Bavaria.  They  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  with  the  Emperor  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  1193.  (Hoveden,  s.a.,  ap., 
Saville,  p.  722.)  He  joined  with  the  Abbots  of 
Rievalle,  Ford,  Boxley,  Stratford,  Stanley,  and 
Basingwerk  in  a  letter  desiring  the  Pope  not 
to  permit  the  destruction  of  S.  Thomas's 
Church,  founded  by  Archbishop  Baldwin. 
The  letter  is  dated  1198,  (Epist.  Cantuar, 
cccclxii.  423,  Gervase,  c.  1612.)  He  and  the- 
Abbot  of  Boxley  were  Archbishop  Hubert's 
envoys  to  Rome.  (lb.  ccccxcviii.,4.59).  Simon 
son  of  Wm.  D'Avranches  and  Cecilia,, 
his  wife,  in  1216,  sold  the  manor  of  Sutton  by 
Seaford  to  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  the  ransom  for  her  father  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  the  King. 

Tlie  Abbey  held  in  1221  two  knights'  fees 
in  Sutton,  the  gift  of  Henry  III.,  to  whom  they 
had  been  forfeited  (Pa.  Ro.  5,  Hen.  III). 

1222.— Nicholas  (Campbell  Charters  xxvih, 
2  Add.,  M.S.  5706,  fo.  iii.  b.) 

John,  with  VV.,  Abbot  of  Boxley,  wrote  a 
letter  on  foreign  afliairs  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Justiciar,  in  June,  1224.  (Royal  Letters,  cc. 
227.) 

1225. — Alan  (Campbell  Charters,  xxvi., 
2021.)  On  June  9,  1254,  Henry  III.  granted 
a  market  on  Mondays,  a  fair  for  three  days  at 
the  Exaltation  of  Holy  Cross,  and  free  warren 
in  their  domains  in  Kent  and  Sussex  outside 
forest  grounds. 

Walter.— On  November  22,  1295,  the 
Abbey  received  the  King. 

Thomas.— On  August  8,  1297,  the  King 
was  here  again. 

I    Laurence,— He  consented  to  the  assign- 


ment  of  100  marks  a  year  for  the  support  of 
two  clerks  to  cense  the  Host  at  the  elevation 
daily  at  the  high  altar  of  Chichester  Cathe 
dral  in  time  of  high  mass,  1304.    (Mun.,  of 
Chichester,  lib.  v.,  fo.  xvii.) 

Robert.— The  King  borrowed  £40  in  1315, 
from  the  abbej',  for  his  Scottish  wars.' 
(Rymer,  Fred.  III.,  153;  Writs  of  Pari.  II., 
88.)  He  had  letters  to  go  beyond  sea,  131G' 
Pa.  Ro.  9  Edw.  II.,  P.  I.M.S.  Harl.,  6968,  fo.' 
116,  b.  ' 

Alan.— On  August  27,  1324,  the  King  was 
here,  and  Rudham  Cheese  came,  from  Norfolk, 
and  two  oxen  were  slain  for  his  entertain- 
ment. 

C.  1334.— John  (Campbell  Charters  xxvi 
13,  Add.  M.S.  570G,  fo.  101  b.) 
C.  1400.— Diom-sius. 

John.— Some  years  since  the  effigy  of  a 
Knight  of  the  15th  century  was  found  here 
and  removed  to  London  by  the  Earl  of 
Chichester,  who  supposed  it  to  represent  his 
ancestor,  but  the  arms  on  the  breast  of  the 
figure  were  those  of  Dalyngiygge,  of  Bodiam. 
A  William  de  Bodiam  was  buried  here  in  the 
12th  centmy.  Sir  John  Pelham,  a  great 
benefactor  to  Waibleton  Priory,  was  buried 
here  by  his  desire  in  1429. 

1442.— William  Bataylle,  probably  a 
native  of  Battle  (Reg.  Praty,  fo.  67). 

1491. — John  Godewine  received  benedic- 
tion Nov.  11  (Reg.  Storey,  fo.  91  c.  Cole 
MS.  xxvii.,  fo.  93  c).  He,  with  three  monks 
and  five  yeomen,  was  charged  with  a  forcible 
entry  into  Godard  Oxenbrige's  house  at  North 
Bridge,  with  sword  and  staff  and  knife,  and 
then  obstructing  the  course  of  a  rivulet 
(Add.  MS.  6351,  fo.  39). 

1528.— Thomas  Tayller,  in  1528,  leased  the 
Manor  of  Posyngworth  to  William  Palmer,  of 
Frampfylde,  and  of  the  King's  Guard  (Thorpe 
139).  On  April  16,  29  Hen.  VIII.,  he  sur- 
rendered the  Abbey,  witli  Robert  Thurgood, 
Stephen  Warre,  William  Squyre,  John  Wyke, 
Laurence  Thraver,  Thomas  Spratt,  William 
Senden,  and  Robert  Copar  (Dep.  Keeper's 
VIII.  Report,  App.  IL,  p.  39).  He,  in  1558, 
■was  m  the  receipt  of  his  pension  of  £50- 
Sesden  of  £6  13s.  4d. ;  Spratt  of  £8  ; 
Thraver  of  £6 ;  and  Cowper  of  £4  a  year. 
(Willis's  Mitred  Abbeys,  II.,  238.)  The  gi-oss 
income  was  £272  9s.  8d.,  and  the  clear 
£248  10s.  Gd.  In  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation 
in  1291  it  was  £109  4s.  2d. 

The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Sidney. 
It  passed  from  the  Earls  of  Leicester  in  1726, 
when  John  Sambrooke  became  the  purchaser! 
It  was  disposed  of  Sir  Thomas  Webster, 
Bart.  (Thorpe,  143),  and  is  now  the  property 
€f  Mr.  Allfrey.  The  endowment  of  Roberts- 
bridge  : — 

Playden  Parish,  rents. 
Westpelmed,  lands. 
Udyam  Manor  or  tenement. 
Blackstocke,  lands. 
Wymbelcotts,  ditto. 
Wadell's,  ditto. 
Sprytt's,  ditto. 

Werd  Manor  (Worth  in  Brightling). 
Wynhamford  Mill  (in  Brightling). 
Posyngworth  Manor  (in  Waldron). 
Fullyng  myll  fyldes. 
Redd  lends  in  Salehurst. 
Coblands,  lands. 

Popesthurst,  ditto  (in  Salehurst  and  Mount- 
field. 
Keteneste,  ditto. 
Badlonde,  ditto. 
Andrewas,  ditto. 
Fryars'  land  in  Snare  Parish. 
Kent.  Monken  lands  in  Romney. 
Marshe  in  Warehorne. 
Stone,  marsh. 

Sussex,  le  Pother  Manor,  Le  Fother  Marsh  (in 

Beckley),  and  Salt  Marsh. 
Guildeford  marsh  lands. 
Poplysham  lands  (in  Bexhill). 
Madersham  Farm  (in  Beckley). 
Lands  called  Derne. 

Chytyngle  (held  by  the  Abbot  in  1334). 
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Plazdon  Parish  marsh  lands. 
Field  lands  in  Selsecombe  and  Ewerst. 
Lands  called  Rownden  in  Brightlyng. 
Flecherfields  lands. 

Glynne  lauds  in  Salehurst  and  Mundefelde. 
Sutton  Manor. 
Salehurste  Rectory. 
Adymer  ditto. 

Moundefelde  ditto  (Mountfield). 

Woderoffe  Manor  (in  Ebeney). 

Marsh  lands  in  Pette,    Farlegh,  Gestlying, 

Ikelisham. 
Lamberhuste  Manor. 

Rents  in  Mapysden,  Osyndon,  Little  Osyndon, 
Fokysbroke,  Ukley,  Camden. 
The  Seal  of  the  Abbey  remains  attached 
to  tlie  deed  of  surrender  in  the  Public  Re- 
cord Office.  It  represents  a  bridge  of  three 
trefoiled  arches,  with  the  river  rushing  through 
them,  and  two  round  turrets,  battlemented, 
and  with  loops,  one  at  either  end.  In  the 
background  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  the 
eastern  and__western  fi-onts  displayed  ;  each 
has  a  trefoiled  window  in  the  gable,  over  a 
single  window  to  the  east,  and  a  couplet  on 
the  west ;  the  gables  have  crosses.  The  north 
front  of  the  transept  has  been  worn  smooth. 
From  the  crossing  rises  a  low  octagonal 
tower,  with  windows  in  each  face,  and 
crowned  by  a  shingled  spire.  The  letters  P 
and  R  represents  Pons  Roberti.  The  legend 
was,  "  Hec  presens  cella  Domus  est  de  Matre 
puella.  S  (igillum)  Coe  (commune)  Abbatis 
et  Conventus  de  Ponte  Rob'ti."  On  the  re- 
verse is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  at 
the  foot  an  abbot  with  a  staff,  standing  be- 
tween two  double-handed  chalices. 

In  the  Cistercian  church  the  architectural 
choir  formed  the  sanctuary  ;  the  monks  sat 
westward  of  the  crossing,  which  was  left  fi-ee 
for  access  to  the  transeptal  chapels,  and  were 
divided  from  the  conversi  by  a  parclose  (clau- 
sura),  who  sat  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
(Martene  Anecd.,  p.  1272.)  A  triforium, 
which  occurs  at  Byland  and  Rievalle,  was  a 
rare  feature.  The  belfries  were  to  be  of  wood 
and  i^lain  (ibid  1247,  1445)  and  contained  a 
bell  not  to  exceed  501bs.  in  weight.  (Ibid 
1247-8.)  The  entire  building  was  to  be  rigidly 
plain  ;  copes  were  not  to  be  used  in  it ;  pic- 
tures, carvings,  and  colour  (ibid  1353,  1371, 
1372,1395, 1400),  and  stained  glass  (ibid  1254) 
tesselated  pavements  (ibid  1322),  and  many 
lights  (ibid  14.33)  were  proscribed  (Harl.  MS. 
3708,  f.  18.)  They  were  forbidden  to  have  a 
baptistery  (de  ant.  mon.  rit.  tom.  I.  6).  Their 
music  was  grave  and  simple,  two  lights  only 
burned  upon  the  altar,  and  a  lamp  was  kept 
constantly  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 
Two  others,  one  at  the  Presbytery  step,  and 
another  in  the  aisle  or  retro-choir  were  lighted 
at  certain  times.  No  person  was  suffered  to 
be  buried  in  the  church.  As  regards  beauty  of 
internal  decoration,  we  have  probably  not  lost 
much  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  minster 
at  Robertsbridge,  unless,  like  Meaux  at  a  later 
date,  itadmitted  organs,  pictures,  rich  carvings, 
images,  and  painted  ceilings  ;  whilst  in  many 
minsters  of  the  Benedictines  and  Austin 
Canons,  the  service  of  God  has  been  main- 
tained without  intermission,  there  is  not  a 
church  of  any  other  order  which  is  not  now 
utterly  ruinous.  The  torso  of  Hulm  Cultram 
can  scarcely  be  quoted  against  this  assertion, 
and  Scarborough  was  a  foreign  cell,  planted  in 
defiance  of  Cistercian  rule,  also  in  a  town. 
The  selfish  isolation  of  the  Cistercians  accounts 
for  the  fact  in  their  case  ;  their  monasteries 
were  built  only  on  "  sites  severed  fromall  con- 
versation and  habitations  of  men  "  (MS.  Harl. 
3708,  f.  18),  and  when  the  monks  left  them, 
they  stood  in  a  wild  ;  hence  their  destruction. 
They  had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  were 
rich  in  wool  and  flocks  (Gale,Tii.,  64);  they  had 
no  law  books  in  their  aumbries,  the  canons  and 
decretals  of  Gratian  being  kept  apart.  (Mar- 
tene Anecd.  1263.)  In  1239,  to  avoid  popular 
scorn,  they  established  schools  in  the  univer- 
sities (Matt.  Par.,  p.  665),  and  in  1460  had 
schools  of  grammar,  logic,  physics,  and  theo- 
logy in  their  cloisters.    (Martene  Anecd.,  p. 
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1623.)  They  were  in  religion  Puritans,  in 
diet  vegetarians,  in  calling  farm  labourers, 
silentiaries,  using  a  complex  code  of  manual 
signs  instead  of  their  voices,  and  solitaires 
amongst  men. 

At  Robertsl)ridge  they  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Abbey  of  Bayham  that  neither  house 
should  build  a  cell  within  four  leagues  of  the 
other.  The  original  number  of  monks  was  re- 
quired to  be  not  less  than  twelve  with  an 
Abbot.  (Hari.  MS.  3708,  c.  1.)  Their  dress 
was  white,  and  their  hood  doubled  (Martene 
Anecd.  1591)  ;  their  camisia  or  shirt  of  linen, 
(1617),  their  cowl,  like  their  scapular,  white 
(1431),  out  of,choir,at  night,  grey  (1435),  and 
in  the  street  black,  1646.  Furs  and  almuces 
(1430),  and  dyed  stuffs  (1253)  were  proscribed; 
their  gloves  were  without  fingers  (1251),  they 
bathed  once  a  month  (1265-1298),  and  they 
were  forbidden  litters  or  carriages  (1482.) 
They  eat  but  once  in  the  day,  besides  taking 
mixtum  (Dist.  xiii.  c.  1,  MS.  Harl.  3708,  f.  77) 
but  latterly  there  were  two  meals,  and  the  rule 
in  vestments,  plate,  and  furniture  was  modified, 
as  appears  by  the  inventories  made  at  the  dis- 
solution. 

Let  us  pass  a  day  among  the  White  Monks. 
At  daybreak  the  clock  strikes  and  the  sac- 
ristan rings  the  bells,  all  rise  in  the  dormi- 
tory, and  file  into  church  or  sit  in  the  cloister, 
until  the  signal  for  service,  whilst  the  cooks 
supply  water  for  washing  in  the  lavatory 
and  for  drinking  in  the  hall. 

They  enter  at  the  upper  end  of  the  choir, 
except  the  sub-Prior  and  the  officers,  and 
those  who  sit  next  the  Abbot  and  Prior. 
Novices  occupy  a  special  place.  Each  sits  on 
his  misericord  in  his  stall  after  having  bowed 
upon  the  form  or  desk  before  him.  Matins 
and  lauds  for  the  dead  are  said  (Matin  Mass 
was  sung  on  certain  days)  ;  to  this  succeeds 
Prime,  followed  by  High  or  Conventual 
Mass,  then  comes  Tierce,  followed  by  Chapter, 
which  lasts  until  nearly  Sexts,  in  winter,  and 
then  they  go  out  to  labour  under  the  eye  of  a 
Custos  operis,  and  return  to  keep  Sexts  and 
take  the  mixtum,  a  modest  breakfast  of  bread 
and  water. 

The  mixtum  was  taken  before  Sexts 
(c.  Ixxiii.  xci.)  In  summer,  i.e.,  from  Easter  to 
Nov.  1,  after  Chapter,  was  labour,  followed  by 
confessions  in  chapter  to  the  Prior,  and  then 
succeeded  a  slight  interval  for  private  prayer 
or  reading.  Tierce  followed,  and  then  Mass  ; 
if  it  rained  the  monks  read  instead  of  doing 
labour.  After  Mass  they  sat  in  cloister  till 
Sexts.  In  harvest  time  Mass  succeeded 
Chapter.  Dinner  was  usually  between  Tierce 
and  Sexts  (cxix.),  but  sometimes  after  Sexts 
(cxviii).  No  guest  was  ever  admitted  into 
the  Refectory,  contrary  to  Benedictine  custom. 

They  washed  thei-  hands  (c.  Ixxvi.)  before 
entering  the  Refectory,  where  the  tables  had 
already  been  set  out  with  food,  spoons,  platters, 
and  cups,  by  the  cellarer,  refectorar,  and 
cooks,  before  the  bell  of  the  President  rang  ; 
the  lector  began  to  read ;  and  each  monk 
having  bowed  to  the  high  table  produced  his 
knife.  Whether  there  were  dinner  and  supper 
as  in  harvest  time,  or  but  one  meal,  there  were 
only  two  messes  (pulmenta)  in  the  day,  which 
were  served  by  twQ  hebdomadaries  of  the 
kitchen,  Hlb.  of  coarse  bread.  Honey  was 
occasionally  served.  The  servants  dined  at  a 
second  hall  time,  and  then  the  cellarer  took 
back  the  platters  to  the  kitchen,  whilst  the 
monks  read  in  cloister.  If  there  was  a  fast 
the  monks  slept  off  their  hunger  between 
Sexts  and  two  p.m.  After  Nones  in  summer, 
and  a  fterjVespers  there  was  biberes,  a  draught 
of  water  in  hall.  Then  followed  collation  in 
cloisters,  reading  out  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Fathers ;  then  Compline.  A  hemina  of  water 
was  the  allowance,  whilst  the  field  produced 
the  pulse  and  beans,  and  the  garden  herbs  ; 
or  the  general  dish  was  occasionally  plain  or 
boiled  :^:ilk.  At  supper,  fruits  and  raw  herbs 
only  wen-  served.  Novices  had  wine  and 
icria.  probably  ale.  (cxviii.)  The  modest 
lacai  over,  the  President  rapped  with  his  knife 
on  the  table,  the  monks  cleaned  their  knives 
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pn  their  broad  and  tho  cloth,  the  cook  co  leoted 
the  knives,  and  the  convent,  two  and  two, 
iuniors  first,  left  the  hall  singing  the  Miserere 
and  went  to  church,  and  in  summer  to  tlie 
jneridian  or  noonday  sleep  in  tho  dormitory 
Those  who  were  bled  or  infirm  had  pittances  ot 
fish  eggs,  milk  and  cheese.  The  times  for 
bleeding  were  iu  February,  April,  June,  and 
September,  and  the  patients  were  free  from 
labour  during  the  three  days  ;  tlie  operation 
must  have  been  severe,  for  a  bread  cutter  was 
appointed  to  serve  them  in  hall,  and  the 
monks,  two  and  two,  in  their  night  cowl, 
tunic  and  boots,  lay  down  in  their  beds  ; 
having  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the 
abbot  as  they  passed  the  church  door.  After 
Lauds  they  put  on  their  day  clothes  and  took 
their  knives 


All  the  offices  were  under  the  charge  of 
inspectors  who  were  appointed  annually  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.     A  light  burned  tor 
readers  in  the  chapter-house  and  cloisters,  and 
before  the  aumbry.    No  one  but  the  chanter 
and  writers  were  ever  permitted  to  enter  the 
kitchen  (c.  Ixxii.),  and  then  only  provided 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  calefactory,  to  liquefy 
ink,  smooth  the  wax  tablets,  or  dry  parchment ; 
and  the  sacristan  to  obtain  salt  for  benediction, 
charcoal  for  the  censers,  and  lights  for  the 
church.    The  infirmarer,  abbots,  cooks,  and  the 
cooks'  assistants,  in  order  to  lift  a  caldron,  were 
also  admitted.     Monks  might  go  into  the 
parlour,  but  not  more  than  two  at  a  time,  to 
speak  with  the  Prior  on  business.    In  the 
cloisters   the  readers  kept  silence,  and  the 
chanter  heard  those  appointed  for  the  duties 
rehearse  what  they  were  to  sing  or  read.  No 
one  was  to  allow  his  cowl  to  fall  over  his  face, 
in  order  that  sleepers  might  be  detected. 
Books  were  returned  to  the  aumbry,  or  left  m 
charge  of  the  next  sitter   by  readers.  On 
Palm  Sunday,  Purification,  and  the  Ascension 
there  were  processions,  and  three  stations  were 
appointed— one  next  tlie  dormitory  door,  the 
second  near  the  hall  door,  and  the  third  at  the 
church  door,  where  the  monks  usually  entered, 
and  the  chapter-house  pulpit  was  placed 
there.    First  went  the  sub-deacon  with  the 
sprinkler  and  the  deacon  with  the  cross,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lay-brothers,  novices,  and  monks, 
the  abbot  and  mass  priest  walking  last.  On 
Maundy  Thursday  the  porter  arranged  in  the 
north  alley  of  the  cloister  as  many  poor  folk 
as  there  were  monks  in  the  house  ;  their  feet 
were  washed  by    the  .brethren,   and  they 
received  each  Id.    Then  the  abbot  washed 
the  feet  of  four  monks,  four  novices,  and  f our 
lay-brothers  ;  and  the  rest  washed  each  other's 
feet.    On  seven  days  in  the  year,  but  after 
the  General  Chapter  in  1257  on  twelve  days, 
the  monks  shaved  in  cloister,  the  lay-brothers 
bringing  water  and  towels.    At  the  same  date 
copes  were  allowed  to  abbots  and  dalmatics  to 
assistants  at  the  altar.    (Ann.  Waverl.,  p. 
280.) 

Days  were  appointed  for  shaking  clothes 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  After  Matin 
Mass  all  met  in  chapter,  and  on  taking  their 
seats  each  reverently  bowed.  The  reader  at 
his  pulpit  read  chapters  from  the  Rule,  and  the 
roll  of  officiants  for  the  week  (each  bowing  at 
his  name),  and  the  commemoration  of  the 
dead.  The  President  then  said  "  Loquamur  de 
ordine  nostro,"  and  business  was  transacted, 
or  if  a  delinquent  was  to  be  punished,  he  took 
off  his  cowl,  pulled  his  arms  through  the  hood 
of  his  tunic,  and  bared  his  body  to  the  girdle 
and  was  scourged.  On  leaving,  all  bowed  to 
the  East,  and  retired  to  read  in  cloister  or 
pray  in  church.  On  fifteen  days  there  were 
sermons  in  chapter.  The  Abbot  sat  on  the 
right  side  of  the  choir  ;  sang  Mass  on  the  great 
festivals  and  for  the  dead,  blessed  the  candles 
or  Purification  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
branches  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  fire  on  Easter  Eve, 
and  the  tonsures  of  novices.  He  held  chapter 
and  collation,  appointed  the  Prior,  sub-Prior, 
and  Chanter,  promoted  and  degraded,  punished 
and  absolved.  He  heard  confessions,  sprinkled 
the  convent  after  Compline  with  holy  water, 


and  dined  in  the  Guest  House,  whore  if  he  liad 
no  guests  he  entertained  two  monks. 

The  Prior  sat  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Abbot  in  chapter. 
He  summoned  by  beats  on  tho  tablet  to  chapter 
and  labour,  and  rang  the  bell  for  washing, 
and  tho  nola  in  refectory,  where  he  presided. 
He  took  his  week's  turn  in  the  kitchen  and  to 
serve  in  hall. 

The  sub- Prior  had  charge  of  the  monks  in 
choir,  cloister,  and  chapter,  and  presided  in 
hall  during  the  Prior's  turn  to  serve. 

The  Master  of  the  Novices  was  in  charge  of 
the  novices. 

The  sacristan  and  his  assistant  had  charge 
of  the  furniture  of  the  church,  rang  the  bell 
for  service,  collation,  chapter,  mixtum,  and 
biberes;  lighted  the  candles  and  lamps, 
opened  the  doors,  made  the  hosts,  and  pro- 
vided oil  for  extreme  unction,  and  all  neces- 
saries for  ceremonials  and  divine  worship. 
Like  the  cellarer,  infirmarer,  and  hospitaller, 
the  sacristan  had  his  own  sleeping  place. 
(Martine  de  Ant,  mon.  rit.  I.,  c.  xii._§  30.)  It 
was  in  a  corner  of  the  church.  (Ibid.) 

The  chanter  sat  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  and  the  sub-chanter  on  the  north.  Pie 
took  care  of  the  books  and  superintended 
the  musical  services,  and  tabled  all  who  were  to 
take  part  in  divine  workship  on  the  weekly 
board.  He  instructed  in  reading  and  singing, 
and  kept  the  aumbry  of  books,  which  he 
divided  annually  among  the  monks  on  loan  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  drew  up  the 
briefs  announcing  to  monasteries  in  commu- 
nion the  death  of  a  monk. 

The  infirmarer  had  charge  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  and  when  a  monk  was  dying  laid  him 
upon  his  bed  on  the  ground,  and  struck  the 
tablet  at  the  cloister-door  to  summon  the 
brethren. 

The  cellarer  and  his  assistant  had  charge  of 
the  food  ;  visited  the  hall  at  meal  times,  num- 
bered the  dishes  on  Saturdays  ;  and  saw  that 
on  Good  Friday  the  church  was  cleaned,  after 
vespers,  and  the  cloister  and  chapter-house 
after  Compline.  He  presented  novices  for 
admission. 

The  refectorer  distributed  the  napkins, 
spoons,  and  messes  in  hall  with  the  assistance 
of  the  cook. 

The  hospitaller  had  charge  of  the  guests, 
the  porter  introduced  the  Bishop  to  the  Abbot 
who  led  him  by  the  hand  successively  into  the 
choir,  chapter-house,  and  hostry  ;  when  ordi- 
nary guests  knocked  hereplied,  "Deogratias," 
and  opened  the  gate.  He  said, "  Benedicite," 
and  inquired  their  pleasure  ;  if  they  wished  to 
enter,  he  made  a  genuflection  and  bade  them 
sit  down  in  his  lodge,  saying,  "Wait  awhile, 
till  I  inform  the  abbot  and  come  back." 
When  the  guest  departed  the  porter  made 
also  a  genuflection. 

Like  a  Cistercian  porter  I  will  now  make 
my  humble  bow,  wishing  you  a  better  journey 
than  Horace  Walpole  in  1752,  who  says,  "  at 
ten  we  arriv.ed  at  a  wretched  village  called 
Rotherbridge.  We  had  six  miles  further  but 
determined  to  stop,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
break  our  necks  before  we  had  seen  all  we 
intended.  But  alas,  there  was  only  one  bed 
to  be  had ;  all  the  rest  were  inhabited  by 
smugglers,  whom  the  people  of  the  house 
called  mountebanks,  and  with  one  of  whom 
the  lady  of  the  den  told  Mr.  Chute  he  might 
lie.  We  did  not  at  all  take  to  this  society, 
but  armed  with  links  and  lauthorns  set  out 
again  upon  this  impracticable  journey  .  . 
through  these  mountains  where  the  young 
gentlemen  are  forced  to  drive  their  curricles 
with  a  pair  of  oxen."    (Letters  I.,  260.) 


"  Ther  vs  a  lytey  11  bell  in  the  parysche  stepuU 
the  whyche  the  Freers  useyd.but  the  parysche 
satho  that  yt  longythtothembut  ytys  priccyd 
V3S.  viijd. 

"Ther  ys  iiij  acres  of  a  groundo  with  tho 
byldeyngs  orcherds  and  closeys,  the  wyche 
bathe  belatyn  [been  let]  for  xs.  by  yere. 
There  be  stalls  in  the  quere  worthe  xxs.,  thys 
ys  all  the  hoU  substans  of  that  howse." 

The  notice  of  a  parish  steeple  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  arrangements  of  Wilmington 
Priory,  a  cell  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Gres- 
tein  in  Normandy.  (See  Addit.  MS.  5671,  fo. 
51.)  The  south  front,  with  lateral  turrets,  of  the 
Gatehouse  of  the  fifteenth  century  remains, 
with  a  large  mass  of  buildings.  The  south- 
east front  retains  two  angle  buttresses. 
Adjoining  it  was  the  refectory,  over  a  groined 
cellarage,  23ft.  square,  with  a  central  pillar, 
and  retaining  arched  doorways  in  the  interior. 
Another  building,  running  northwards,  formed 
the  dormitory,  facing  the  nave  of  the  church. 
The  latter  consists  of  an  aisleless  nave,  a 
north  porch  for  the  parishioners,  a  north 
chapel  like  the  arm  of  a  transept,  which 
has  a  south  wing,  not  in  the  same  plane, 
and  a  large  Norman  choir  used  by  the 
friars,  with  later  additions,  and  approached 
from  the  monastery  by  a  southern  doorway,  la 
the  south  transeptal  arm.  The  whole  western 
portion,  with  the  north  arm  of  the  transept 
and  steeple,  was  allotted,  as  at  Sele,  to  the 
parishioners,  the  rest  of  the  building  being 
reserved  to  the  friars. 


mCHELHAM. 

There  is  a  house  of  Austin  Canons  at 
Michelham,    near    Hailsham    (see  Addit, 
MS.  5671,  fo.  86,  87),  hitherto  incorrectly 
described.   The  church  is  utterly  gone,  a  few 
mounds  only  indicating  its  site  in  an  orchard. 
The  Great  Western  Gatehouse,  late  Perpen- 
dicular, of  three  stories,  containing  probably 
the  Guest  Chambers,  stand*  fronting  a  bridge 
over  a  moat.    At  the  north-east  of  it  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  building.  Detached 
more  to  the  south-east  is  a  block  of  buildings 
in  the  shape  of  an  imperfect  T.    The  stalk 
forms  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  cloister- 
garth.    At  the  north  end  a  wall,  pierced  with 
an   arch,  communicates  with  a  portion  of 
cellarage,  of  two  bays  and  two  alleys,  33ft.  . 
by  30ft.,  with  tripartite  vaulting,  and  a  single 
central  round  pillar.    On  the  exterior  or  north 
wall  are  traces  of  two  arches,  and  a  pillar  m 
continuation  of  the  cellarage.    Above  it  is  a 
large  chamber,  with  a  large  double  fireplace, 
probably  part  of  the  Prior's  lodging,  with  a 
round-headed  doorway  high  up  on  the  wall 
towards  the  west.    Next  to  the  cloister  is  a 
vaulted  narrow  passage,  33ft.  by  10ft.,  with 
doorways  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  we^t, 
vulgarly  called  "  Isaac's  Hole."    On  the  south, 
side  of  the  cloister  square  is  the  Refectory, 
61ft.  by  36ft.,  with  a  small  square  window,  a 
doorway,  and  a  recessed  lavatory,  15ft.  long, 
with  four  Early  English  shafts  and  capitals  with 
good  foliage  and  a  second  doorway  in  the  north 
wall.  In  the  east  wall  are  an  aumbry  and  door- 
way, the  latter  immediately  adjoining  the  south 
door  of  the  vaulted  passage,  which  must  have 
communicated  both  with  the  cellarage  and 
butteries.    On  the  east  side  of  the  refectory 
are  modernised  rooms,  possibly  a  portion  of  the 
Prior's  Lodge.    A  door  at  the  south-west  side 
of  the  refectory  probably  communicated  with 
the  kitchen. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 


SELE  AND  WILMINGTON. 

In  contrast  with  this  monastery  I  may  add 
the  following  inventory  of  the  Carmelites' 
house  of  Sele,  Sussex,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  dated  July  16,  without  any 
year  :— "  All  the  stufi  ther  ys  a  spete,  a  sory 
[sorry]  bell,  iij  or  iij  old  formeys,  u  or  iij 
ragged  cheseabuUs  [chasubles]  and  tenakylls 
[tunicles],  all  priceyed  at  lijs.  [liijd.] 


The  Old  Chuech,  Lambeth.— The  late 
winds  have  considerably  damaged  thereof  of  this 
building,  and  it  appears  the  churchwardens 
have  no  funds  to  meet  such  repairs,  the  congrega- 
tion attending  service  in  the  church  being,  unlik© 
those  attending  the  district  churches,  where  col- 
lections are  liberally  responded  to,  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood. 
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IMPROVED  surveyor's  MEASURE  AND  TACKLE 
CASE. 

IT  is  of  importance  to  surveyors  in  raeasuring 
land  to  hare  as  little  weight  as  possible  to 
carry  about  with  them.  The  apparatus  now  illus- 
trated, which  is  the  inventiou  of  Colonel  W.  Payne, 
of  the  U.S.  Ai-my,  may  be  therefore  well  worth 
their  notice. 

The  measure  consists  of  a  narrow  steel  tape,  of 
a  low  spring  temper,  coated  on  one  side  with  zine 
to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  steel.  It  is  made 
of  such  length  and  with  each  graduations  as  may 
be  desired. 

F  I  C  .  I 


When  in  use  a  handle  is  attached  to  each  end 
of  the  tape.  The  manner  of  attaching  is  plainly 
.shown  in  Fig.  1.  Connected  with  each  handle  is 
a  shoulder^to  represent  each  end  of  the  measure, 
and  with  which  the  contacts  are  made  in  mea- 
sviring.  Both  shoulders  face  in  the  same  direction. 

One  of  these  shoulders,  a,  is  connected  with  a 
graduated  scale  e,  and  may  be  moved  along  the 
tape  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw  b,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
measure  caused  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  case  is  made  of  sheet  brass,  on  the  front 
of  which  is  a  thermometer  E.  The  usual  com- 
plement of  marking-pinsj  /  are  received  in  aper- 
tures provideil  lor  them,  while  the  tally  record  is 
kept  by  turning  the  nob  h  to  the  proper  figure  and 
fastening  it  there  by  slipping  the  bolt  li. 

When  not  in  use  the  tape  is  coiled  within  the 
case  around  the  rim  or  flange  of  the  revolving 
plate  G.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the  end  of 
the  tape  through  an  opening  in  the  edge  of  the 
case,  continuing  it  until  it  enters  au  opening  in 
the  flange  of  the  interior  plaie,  near  the  knob  h, 
represented  in  the  cut  at  /,  where  it  will  bf^  held 
by  a  small  spring  against  the  inside  of  the  iiangc, 
when  the  plate  may  be  revolved  by  the  knob  and 
the  tape  wound  in  upon  the  flange,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  1. 

The  handles,  when  detached,  are  received  in 
pockets  provided  in  the  edge  of  the  case. 

The  case  is  provided  with  a  strap  to  suspend  it 
at  the  side  of  the  chain  carrier. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  this  measure 
possesses  over  the  chains  in  common  use,  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  measure  being  in  one  piece,  the  liability  to 
elongate  by  wearing  at  numerous  joints  is  wholly 
obviated,  while  the  slight  wear  of  one  one-hun^ 
dredth  of  an  inch  at  each  of  the  six  hundred 
places  liable  to  wear  in  the  common  chain  would 
cause  an  error  of  forty  ioet  in  measuring  one 
mile. 

The  metal  of  which  this  measure  Is cons'ructed 
is,  throughout  and  at  all  points,  in  the  most 
favourable  posiiion  to  sustain  any  strain  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected  ;  hence  it  "is  made  lighter, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  stronger,  than  measures 
of  any  other  form  of  constructiuu. 


One  chain  (four  rods)  of  this  tape  weighs  but 
ten  to  twelve  ounces,  while  the  chain  in  common 
use  weighs  nearly  as  many  pounds. 

The  tensile  strength  of  tape  of  this  size  is 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds. 

Its  extreme  lightness  and  straight  spring 
temper  enable  the  sag  or  curve,  which  is  a  great 
source  of  error,  to  be  almost  wholly  removed  by 
comparatively  a  small  strain,  whereas  with  a 
strain  of  201b.  on  a  common  chain  of  number 
six  wire,  there  will  be  still  an  error  which  would 
amount  to  58ft.  in  one  mile. 

The  arrangement  by  which  errors  arising  from 
changes  of  temperature  are  compensated  for  is 
easily  adjusted,  effective,  and  simple. 

The  manner  of  making  the  contacts  by  means 
of  shoulders  facing  in  the  same  direction  over- 


comes another  of  the  many  causes  of  error  in 
common  surveys. 

The  case,  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  chain- 
man,  places  in  the  most  convenient  position  the 
complement  of  marking  pins,  not  one  of  which 
could  be  missing  without  attracting  attention, 
while  the  peculiar  manner  of  carrying  them 
admits  of  an  improvement  in  their  form.  Their 
heads  are  made  plummet-shaped,  so  that  they  may 
be  inverted  and  dropped  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  when  occasion  requires. 

These,  together  with  the  convenient  method  of 
keeping  the  tally  record  by  turning  the  knob, 
using  it  as  an  index,  to  the  proper  tignre  on  the 
front  of  the  case,  and  there  securing  it,  ensures 
correctness  in  the  record,  combined  with  accuracy 
in  the  measurements,  and  facility  of  use,  probably 
never  before  attained  by  any  other  instrument. 


INSTITUTION   OF  SUEVEYOES. 

AT  an  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  January  2-1  th,  the  following 
names  were  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted  for  on 
February  21st,  viz.:— xVs  Members.— John  Carter 
Clayden,  Barnet,  Herts ;  Edmund  Rushworth,  22, 
Savile-row.  As  Associate. — Charles  "William 
Thompson,  17,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

The  following  donations  to  the  library  were 
announced  :— Seven  volumes  of  "  The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  by  D.  Watney  ; 
W.  Blyth's  "  Survey  of  Husbandry,"  by  C.  J. 
Shoppee  ;  J.  Duncumbe's  "  Survey  of  Hereford- 
shire ;  "  W.  Mavor's  "  Survey  of  Berkshire  ;  " 
J.  Billingsley's  "  Survey  of  Somersetshire  ;  " 
J.  Billingsley's  "Survey  of  Oxfordshire;" 
A.  Swann's  ''British  Architect;"  A.  Swann's 
"  Collection  of  Designs  in  Architecture,  2 
vols.;  "Museum  Kusticum,"  in  6  vols.; 
"  Vitruvias  Britannicus,"  in  3  vols.,  by  Richard 
Hall ;  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of 
Sewage,"  by  R.  B.  Grantham  ;  Various 
Pamphlets  on  Sewage  and  the  Ventilation  of 
Sewers  ;  "  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Regulation  of  the  Powers 
of  Land  Companies,''  by  G.  Taylor  ;  Report  of 


the  Enquiry  as  to  the  alleged  Pollution  of  the 
River  Thames  at  Barking,"  by  Local  Govern- 
meni.  Act  Office. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  declared  duly  elected,  viz.  :  —  As  Mem- 
bers.—John  Edward  Poundley,  Blackhill,  Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire  ;  George  Rawlence,  Salisbury. 
As  Associate. — Andrew  Johnstone,  25,  Gresham- 
street,  E.G. 

At  the  usual  meeting  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  John  Glutton,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  Mr.  Edward  Smyth's  paper 
"  On  the  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  of  Inheri- 
tance," read  on  the  10th  January.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Tithe  Commission  Office, 
who,  after  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Copyhold  Act  of  1841, and  the  amendments  thereto 
of  1844,  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
principle  in  regard  to  the  commutation  of  tithes 
was  obviously  attended  with  great  advantage  ;  but 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  a  similar  course  would 
be  pursued  iu  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds, 
the  fgreat  obstacle  being  the  varying  value  of 
copyholds  in  or  near  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
rural  districts.  It  was,  he  said,  to  be  expected  that 
on  the  passing  of  the  Voluntary  Act,  which  gave 
lords  having  a  limited  estate,  the  poiverto  enfran- 
chise, from  the  great  outcry  there  had  been  against 
copyhold  tenure,  subject  to  arbitrary  fines,  that 
there  would  have  been  a  large  amount  of  business 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  Copyhold  Commis- 
sioners, but  the  fact  was  that  during  the  period 
from  1841  to  1852  inclusive,  the  total  number 
of  cases  w-as  only  445  in  the  eleven  years. 
The  reason  he  ventured  to  assign  for  this 
was,  that  not  only  copyhold  tenants,  but  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners  were  in  ignorance  as 
to  what  was  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  incidents  relating  to  copyhold  tenure.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  applied  their  attention 
to  obtaining  the  best  information  they  could 
as  to  the  proper  terms  for  enfranchisement  ;  but 
of  the  9302  cases  completed  to  December  31  last, 
there  was  only  one  effected  by  commutation,  the 
remainder  consisting  entirely  of  enfranohisments. 
The  incidents  of  enfranchisement  were  comprised 
under  the  several  heads  of  timber,  minerals,  quit- 
rents,  copj'holds  subject  to  fines  certain,  copy- 
holds for  live  heriots,  and  copyholds  subject  to 
fines  arbitrary.  The  compensation  to  the  lord 
under  the  head  of  timber  was  a  simple  one,  and 
did  not  create  any  difficulty  with  valuers.  The 
lord  had  only  to  prove  his  right  to  the  timber, 
and  the  valuer  could  then  form  his  judgment. 
In  some  manors  the  lord  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  timber,  subject  to  an  allowance  for  repairs. 
With  regard  to  minerals,  it  was  impossible  to  give 
any  data  for  including  this  right  in  an  award  of 
enfranchisement,  as  it  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  subsoil,  and  whether  any  minerals  existed. 
With  respect  to  quit-rents,  the  Commissioners 
now  advised  tuenty-eight  years'  purchase  for  this 
particular  incident,  and  valuers  had  no  difficulty 
in  settling  the  money-right  for  this  incident.  In 
regard  to  copyholds  subject  to  fines  certain, 
in  the  first  paper  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  passing  of  the  compulsory 
Act  of  1852,  the  times  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyhold  of  fixed  fines  was  staled  to  be  one 
year's  value ;  but  parties  interested  in  these 
manors  complained  that  these  terms  were 
excessive,  and  the  Commissioners  now  endorsed 
as  proper  terms  for  the  extinguishment  of  such 
fines  from  to  2^  fines,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  tenant.  As  to  copyholds  for  lives,  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  offer  any  advice  as  to  the 
terms  of  enfranchisement  of  this  class  of  copy- 
holders, as  .sufficient  tables  were  published  to 
guide  valuers.  In  his  judgment  it  would  be  well 
to  ignore  the  terms  of  six  years'  value  for  copy- 
holds for  three  lives  and  four  years'  annual  value 
for  copyholds  for  six  lives.  For  heriots  it  was 
now  recommended  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
a  heriot  should  be  calculated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  compensation  for  an  arbitrary  fine  — 
or  one-half  of  the  value  of  such  heriot  on 
alienation,  and  when  payable  on  death  one  quarter 
the  value  of  such  heriot.  In  reference  to  the  last 
incident,  viz.,  copyholds  subject  to  fines  arbitrary, 
the  table  prepared  by  the  Government  actuary 
had  been  in  existence  since  1858,  and  was  based 
upon  the  principle  that  it  would  be  equivalent^to 
a  fine  of  two  years'  annual  value  about  every 
fifteen  years,  which  appeared  to  be  the  average 
interval  of  change  of  tenure  inordinary  copyholds 
subject  10  fines  arbitrary  ;  and  this  table  appeared 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  he  believed  it  had 
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been  the  means  of  producing  a  harmonising  in- 
fluence between  lords  and  tenants,  and  between 
lords'  valuers  and  tenants'  valuers,  in  adjusting 
the  proper  terms  of  enfranchisement.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Taylor  quoted  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Eev.  A.  Jones,  a  Tithe  and  Copyhold  Com- 
missioner, to  the  effect  that  after  a  sufficient  time 
had  been  allowed  for  lords  and  tenants  to  enfran- 
chise, a  public  act  must  be  passed  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  copyhold  tenure  in  this  country. 

Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Trin;.',  spoke  in  favour  of 
abolition  of  copyhold  tenures,  and  gave  instances 
of  his  long  experience  on  various  manors  of  the 
■working  of  the  present  system.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  and  great  expense  attending  enfran- 
chisement in  several  cases  to  which  he  referred, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  enfranchisements  had 
taken  place  :  in  other  instances  the  facilities 
offered  were  great  and  free  from  all  redtapeism 
and  in  such  cases  a  large  number  of  enfranchise- 
ments had  been  affected  on  conditions  mutually 
beneficial  to  lord  and  tenant.  He  advocated  rent 
charges  where  parties  were  under  disabilities.  With 
respe'ct  to  mines  and  minerals  they  cost  more  in  re- 
servation in  conveynnceand  conditions  of  sale  than 
they  were  worth.  In  proof  of  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  present  system  he  mentioned  cases 
in  which,  on  a  chant;e  of  ownership,  property  of 
the  annual  value  of  £5  and  quit  rent  Is.  2d.  had 
been  subject  to  a  total  charge  for  lord's  cona- 
pensation,  steward's  fees,  valuer's  and  solicitor's 
charges,  of  upwards  of  £38.  In  another  case,^ 
where  the  property  was  of  the  annual  value  of 
£11,  the  charges  amounted  to  £5G,  and  others  in 
proportion. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Smith  reviewed  several  points 
brought  forward  in  the  paper,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  tables 
of  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  and  those  of  Mr. 
Eouse  arose  from  the  different  estimation  of  the 
frequency  of  ahenation,  and  he  thought  both  the 
Commissioners  and  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
overestimated  the  difference  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  seventy  years.  The  speaker  supported 
that  position  by  some  able  arguments. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Driver  spoke  upcm  the  subject  of 
license  of  demise,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Watney,  on  the  subject  of  rights  of  mines  and 
minerals,  timber,  gravel,  &c. 

After  a  few  general  observations    by  Mr. 

'TUCKETT, 

Mr.  E.  Smyth  replied  upon  the  discussion,  and 
in  an  able  manner  vindicated  the  principles  he 
had  laid  down  as  those  by  which  transactions  of 
this  nature  should  be  governed,  afier  which 

The  President  summed  up  the  discussion 
with  so3)e  practical  observations,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL 

MoABiTiSH  Antiquities. — A  letter  from 
Jerusalem,  published  in  the  Jvvrnal  Otficicl, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable 
archaiological  discovery  made  by  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau,  dragoman  to  the  Consulate  of  France 
in  that  citj^  The  object  is  "a  great  block  of 
basalt  found  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Moabites.  Upon  this 
block  is  engraved  an  inscription  some  30  lines  in 
length,  in  I'ha-nician  characters,  commencing 
with  these  words,  '  I,  Mesa,  Son  of  Chamos.' 
Mesa  was  a  Moabitish  King,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  contemporary  with  the  Prophet 
Elisha,  with  Jehoshaphat,  iving  of  Judea,  and 
Ahab,  Ocliozias,  and  Joram,  Ivings  of  Israel. 
The  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings  give  a  detailed  recital  of  the  campaign 
undertaken  in  concert  by  Joram  and  Jehoshaphat 
against  Mesa,  King  of  Moab.  The  inscription 
upon  the  stone  also  refers  to  the  struggle  of  Mesa 
against  the  King  of  Lsrael,  and  enumerates  the 
towns  built  and  the  temples  erected  by  Mesa,  and 
<lcdicatcd  by  him  to  the  national  deity  of  the 
Moabites — Chaiuos.  The  age  of  this  monument 
is  determined  by  the  agreement  of  its  statements 
with  Jewish  history  ;  it  dates  nine  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  nearly  a  century 
later  than  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  is  nearly  two 
centuries  earlier  than  the  famous  sarcophagus  of 
Echmonnazar,  King  of  Sidon.  The  Phoenician 
characters  of  the  inscription  present  some  archaic 
features  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  in  any 
of  the  Phoenician  monuments  hitherto  known.  The 
inscription,  however,  is  decipherable  with  almost 
absolute  certainty,  as  each  word  is  separated  by  a 
point,  and  all  the  sentences  are  divided  by  vertical 
lines.  The  language  is,  with  some  slight  ortho- 
graphic variations,  pure  Hebrew. 
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ON  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  orna- 
mental ironwork,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  delivered  on 
Monday  evening  last  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Cape.i,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The 
lecturer  commenced  by  some  allusions  of  a  general 
nature  as  to  the  utility  of  iron  for  constructive  and 
domestic  purposes,  remarkingthat  the  present  was 
emphatically  the  iron  age  of  the  world.  Turning 
to  the  employment  of  iron  in  works  of  beauty,  the 
lecturer  said  that  hardly  ever  has  the  art  of  or- 
namental ironwork  been  so  miserably  _  low  and 
degraded  as  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  usually 
sought  to  cast  the  blame  of  this  upon  the  arti- 
san.   There  was  no  doubt  a  loud  cry  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  education  of  English  work- 
men.   Scarcelv  a  week  passes  without  it  being 
declared  in  public  meeting  that  we  are  being 
beaten  by  foreignero  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
simply  because  our  workmen  are  not  instructed 
in  design  and  beauty  of  execution.    "  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Italians,"  it  is  said,  "are  better 
designers  than  our  own  artisans.  They  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  ugly  and  the  beautiful 
better  than  English  workmen.    When  you  set 
a  foreigner  to  any  work  of  ornamentation  he 
enters  into  his  task  with  real  pleasure  ;  he  feels 
like  a  painter  of  pictures  or  a  good  performer  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  not  merely  as  if  he  were  a 
journeyman  baker  turning  out  so  many  loaves  in 
a  given  time.    Teach  our  workmen  well,  and  v/e 
shall  not  long  have  to  fear  foreign  rivals."  This 
is  far  from  being  a  true  statement  of  the  whole 
case.    It  is  certain  that  our  artisans  have  less 
taste  than  the  artisans  of  many  foreign  nations, 
and  that,  in  some  kinds  of  work,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  an  English  workman  to  do  what 
a  foreign  workman  can  do.  But  when  the  blame 
of  this  state  of  things  is  laid  chiefly  on  the  work- 
ing classes  the  saddle  is  not  put  upon  the  right 
horse.    Our  workmen  are  in  some  things  in- 
ferior to  what  they  were  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  because  there  has  been  no  demand  for  the 
highest  class  of  labour.    Five  hundred  years  ago 
the  land  swarmed  with  skilled  workmen  ;  but  for 
many  generations  the  taste  of  the  rich  has  been 
vile  and  debased,  and  any  better  taste  and  skill 
in  the  working  classes  would  have  been  totally 
throAvn  away  upon  those  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate it.    There  has  been  no  demand  for  exqui- 
site workmanship  in  the  industrial  arts  in  re- 
cent times,  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  ironwork.    The  whole  country  is 
overspread  with  ornamental  ironwork,  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  simply  detestable.    Our  iron  furniture 
and  the  ironwork  of  our  houses,  churches,  and 
public  buildings  are,  as  a  whole,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  abominable  in  design  and  miserable  in 
execution.    What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ? 
Two  things  : — 1,  the  miserably  bad  taste  of  the 
richer  classes  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  2,  the  almost  universal  adoj'tion  of  a 
process  of  manufacture  which  is  utterly  fatal  togood 
design  and  good  workmanship  in  iron — the  process 
of  casting  iron,  instead  of  fovging  and  hammering 
it.  The  one  object  has  been  cheapness  and  nothing 
else.    Without  saying  a  word  against  the  great 
utility  of  cast  metal  in  a  vast  number  of  works, 
the  lecturer  most  strongly  condemned  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  casting  process  in  all  kinds 
of  work  solely  for  the  sake  of  turning  out  cheaper 
goods  than  any  in  the  market.  The  consequence  of 
thisbanishmentoftheforgeinfavourof  the  foundry 
has  been  the  general  debasement  of  the  national 
taste  in  metal  work.    The  popular  taste  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  work  is  nearly  as  bad  as  in  iron 
and  brass.  English  purchasers  of  metalwork  have 
had  their  minds  demoralised  through  this  casting 
process.    As  things  now  stand,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  finished  workmanship  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
thrown  away.    Fashionable  designs  in  gold  and 
silver  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  little  better 
than  those  in  bronze  and  iron  which  still  "go 
down  "  with  the  multitude.    If  it  is  asked  "  How 
is  it  that  the  practice  of  superseding  wrought 
with  cast  iron  has  created  so  much  mischief," 
the  explanation  is  easy  to  give.    The  substitu- 
tion of  cast-iron  for  wrought  has  had  three 
specially  mischievous  effects.     In  the  first  place, 
it  has  introduced  fashions  of  using  ironwork 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  essential  nature 
of  all  metals,  and  thus  has  made  ironwork  simply 
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a  sham.    In  the  second  place,  it  banishes  all 
tho-o  i)cculiiir  beauties  in  which  metals  stand 
far  above  all  other  materials  whatsoever.  Thirdly, 
it  hiis  made  everybody  careless  as  to  excellence  of 
finish  and  general  merit  of  workmanship  ;  in  fact, 
it  has  degraded  the  workman  in  iron  into  a  mere 
machine— instead   of  making  him  an  artist,  it 
has  dragged  him  down  to  the  level  of  a  stoker  of 
a  steam  engine.    The  first  point  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  one  grand  fundamental  rule  to 
be  observed  in  all  kinds  of  ornamental  works,  of 
whatever  size   or  material.     It  is  this  :  that 
whether  we  build  a  church  or  design  a  donr  or 
window  or  an  iron  gate  or  railing,  the  first  thing 
to  aim  at  is  a  strongly  constructed  plan  or  frame, 
suitable  to  the  work  and  adapted  to  the  material 
it   is  wished  to  employ.     Having    devised  _  a 
thoroughly  serviceable  skeleton,  wo  should  finish 
by  making  it  ornamental,  instead  of  leaving  it 
bare  or  ugly.    The  lecturer,  in  illustration  of 
his  argument,  here  referred  to  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  skeleton  and  the  flesh,  mus- 
cles, &o.,  of  the  human  body,  remarking  that 
the  Great  Creator  puts    His  finishing  touch 
to  the  human  form  by  making  its  exterior  beauti- 
ful.   In  the  whole  of  nature  there  is  nothing  so 
beautiful  as  the  human  figure,  with  its  almost 
divine  countenance  reflecting  the  mind  within. 
Every  portion  of  the  human  frame  wears  on  it  the 
impress  of  beauty.    In  a  word,  the  construction  of 
the  bodv  is  designed  for  practical  use,  and  then 
that  construction  itself  is  made  lovely  to  our 
eyes  ;    and  this  is  the  one  golden  rule  to  be 
observed  in  all  our  feeble  efforts  to  produce 
beautiful  things  in  art.    The  same  rule  is  carried 
out  in  all  Nature,  and  it  is  the  true  principle  on 
which  art;  workmanship  of  every  kind  should  be 
designed  and  completed.    The  lecturer  next  pro- 
ceededto  refer  to  various  specimens  of  ornamental 
ironwork  which  were  on  the  table,  pointing  out 
their  artistic  beauties  and  principles  of  design, 
and,  where  there  were  any,  their  defects.  He 
observed  that  the  best  examples  of  medifeval  metal 
work  were  those  in  which  the  forms  were  archi- 
tecturally disposed,  or  which  were  derived  from 
architecture,  and  went  on  to  say  that  those  who  had 
not  already  examined  the  collection  of  ornamental 
ironwork  in  the  Museum  would  be  astonished  at 
the  cleverness  and  invention  displayed  by  the 
workmen  of  old.    One  or  two  aspects  of  the  art 
of  working  in  metals  were  next  mentioned.  In 
the  first  place,   Mr.  Capes  said  ttiat  there  la 
scarcely  any  other  branch  of  art  workmanship  in 
which  so  splendid  a  field  lies  open  to  the  Eng- 
lish mechanic  as  work  in  iron,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  in  bronze  and  in  brass.    The  raw  mate- 
rial is  of  little  value  compared  with  the  labour 
and  skill  bestowed  upon  it.    Raw  material  cost- 
ing only  a  few  shillings  could  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  bestowal  on  it  of  artistic  skill. 
This  kind  of  work  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
artisan,  whose  labour  is  his  capital.    What  is 
wanted  is  some  sort  of  scheme  for  helping  that 
labour,  so  as  to  bring  liim  in  the  surest  return 
with  the  least  possible  risk  and  money  outlay. 
With  a  forge,  a  few  hammers,  chisels,  files,  &c., 
he  can  convert  plain  ugly  bars  of  iron  into  useful 
ornamental  work  which  will  fetch  a  high  price  in 
the  market.    But  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  artisan  will  gain  nothing  more  than 
a  better  market  for  his  work  by  cultivating  the 
art  of  working  in  metals.    Without  undervaluing 
the  vast  importance  of  enabling  the  workman  to 
bring  a  better  and  more  profitable  article  into 
the  market^for  men  must  live  by  their  work, 
whether  ugly  or  beautiful— Mr.  Capes  said  m 
conclusion  that  the  very  act  of  emulation  in  pro- 
ducing works  of  beauty  would  briug  the  brains  of 
the  workman  into  play,  and  employ  his  talents  m 
a  way  that  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  if  his 
life  resembled  that  of  a  mere  machine.  The  actual 
daily  life  of  a  man  who  labours  patiently  to  pro- 
duce beautiful  and  rationally  useful  things  is  a 
far  better  life  than  that  of  the  man  who  only 
toils  on  like  a  horse  in  a  mill.    Every  man  whose 
mind  is  at  all  educated  enj^>ys  the  time  he  spends 
in  inventing,  executing,  or  finishing  any  object 
which  satisfies  his  tastes.    Instead  of  being  a 
dreary  toil,  such  a  workman  literally  finds  a  plea- 
sure in  his  labour.    Rely  upon  it,  said  Mr.  Capes, 
the  workmen  who  wrought  upon  the  specimens 
of  ancient  metalwork  in  the  iMuseum  felt  dif- 
ferently from  the  workers  in  our  iron  foundries 
at  the  present  day,  where  fire,  machinery,  and 
casting  do  everything.    The  roan  who  has  a  cul- 
tivated sense  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  whose  own 
daily  occupations  call  forth  the  full  exercise  of 
his  talents,  actually  possesses  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment greater  than  that  he  would  have  if  he  had 
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only  to  work  like  a  mere  animal  machine.  He 
is  not  only  a  healthier,  but  it  is  his  own  fault  if 
he  is  not  a  better  man. 

The  lecturer  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded 
and  attentive  audience,  evidently  composed,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  working  men.  The  next  lec- 
ture will  be  given  on  Monday  evening  next,  at 
eight  o'clock. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  ART.* 
By  Heney  O'Neil,  A.RA. 

IT  has  been  frequently  observed  by  liters  on 
the  Fine  Arts — poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
architectm-e,  and  music — that  the  essence  of  art 
begins  where  utility  ends  ;  and,  more  especially, 
that  the  abstract  quality  of  ornament  is  useless. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  not  only  narrow,  but 
utterly  false.  Pleasure  is  a  mental  want  which 
the  senses  are  fashioned  to  satisfy  ;  and  aught 
that  produces  that  pleasure  must  be  useful  in 
the  highest  sense.  Nature,  in  her  useful  creative- 
ness,  does  not  despise  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
in  producing  unsparingly  the  things  requisite  for 
bodily  wants  ;  and  art,  in  however  low  a  degree, 
is  but  a  reflex  of  nature  ;  and  its  mission  is  to 
arouse,  in  her  absence,  kindred  feelings  to  those 
excited  in  her  presence.  In  a  word,  Nature  is 
the  mistress  of  Art  ;  and  it  would  ill  become 
the  latter  to  despise  the  means  whereby  the 
former  works,  even  in  ministering  merely  to  our 
bodily  wants.  To  cite  a  most  homely  instance — 
a  room  without  ornament  of  any  kind  may  be 
equally  useful  as  one  with  ornament  ;  but  the 
latter,  even  in  the  absence  of  taste,  will  give 
more  pleasure  to  its  owner.  So,  instead  of 
denouncing  the  inutility  of  ornamental  art,  I 
would  plead  for  its  usefulness  in  the  highest 
sense.  For  of  all  the  arts,  however  humble  in 
degree,  that  of  ornament  has  by  far  the  most 
extensive  influence  in  ministi'iiii'j;  t<y  the  plea- 
sure of  the  senses.  To  ever',-  production  of 
human  ingenuity — from  the  stately  edifice  down 
to  the  meanest  object  in  domestic  use — its  pre- 
sence adds  a  charm,  which,  though  t3  the  mere 
utilitarian  seemingly  of  no  practical  value, 
creates  taste  and  refinement ;  and,  moreover,  in 
contributing  practically  to  a  nation's  prosperity, 
promotes  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

The  faculty  of  the  mind  which  especially  in- 
fluences the  character  of  ornamental  art  is  taste 
— the  possession  of  which  is,  with  all  deference 
to  those  who  term  it  a  natural  instinct,  wholly 
an  acquirement.  Now  there  is  a  prevailing 
error — and  of  old  standing — that  because  some 
men  prefer  Greuze  to  Titian,  Verdi  to  Beethoven, 
or  Tupper  to  Tennyson,  taste,  therefore, ",is  not 
to  be  disputed  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  has  no 
fixed  standard.  But  our  prejudices,  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  must  not  be  mistaken  tor 
Taste ;  and  its  fixed  standard  is  the  thorough 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  true  and  beautiful. 
Moreover,  as  taste  is  wholly  an  acquirement,  its 
presence  betokens  the  mental  health  of  its  possessor; 
and  proves,  thoroughly,  that  the  perceptive 
faculties  have  been  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
beauty,  and  have  not  been  degraded  by  a  continual 
association  with  deformity.  But  custom  and 
ignorance  vitiate  taste. 

Art  has  often  been  termed  creative,  but  it  can 
only  be  so  in  a  very  limited  sense,  inasmuch  as  it, 
is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  or  model  .any 
colour  or  form  which  is  not  to  be  found,  partially 
or  wholly,  in  Nature — the  knowledge  of  whose 
works  is  the  food  of  art.  But  though  art  is  thus 
based  especially  on  the  reproduction  of  the  form 
and  colour  which  nature  displays,  it  should — 
especially  ornamental  art — be  rather  suggestive 
than  imitative  ;  and,  instead  of  copying  the 
actual  form  and  colour  of  Nature's  works,  the 
artist  should  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  great  motive 
on  which  Nature  acts.  That  motive  is  fitness  to 
the  work  to  be  done — so  that,  in  ail  her  works, 
there  is  neither  redundancy  nor  poverty.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  or  the  stem  of  a  flower,  is  proportionate 
to  the  weight  to  be  borne  ;  and  the  minutest 
branch  has  the  adequate  power  to  support  the 
leaves  it  puts  forth.  And  this  fitness  is  so  perfect 
throughout  as  to  make  us  almost  feel  that  all 
living  things — from  a  human  being  down  to  a 
blade  of  grass— are  the  growth  of  necessity,  alone 
ernanating  from  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  which 
ministers,  with  boundless  wealth,  to  the  highest 
and  meanest  wants  of  the  life  it  creates. 
It  is  this  fitness  to  the  work  to  be  done  which 
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shapes  the  productions  of  Nature,  and  gives  birth 
to  its  boundless  diversity  of  character  in  form 
and  colour.  From  thence  spring  strength  and 
delicacy,  variety  and  simplicity,  grace  and 
beauty,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done 
affects  the  character  of  every  object,  and  imparts 
to  each  such  of  the  attributes  I  have  named  .as 
are  requisite  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  In  the 
human  frame  all  these  qualities  are  embodied 
in  their  utmost  perfection,  because  the  work  of 
humanity  is  more  universal  than  that  of  any 
other  production  in  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

I  have  said  that  the  characteristic  features  of 
Nature's  works  are  strength,  delicacy,  variety, 
simplicity,  grace,  and  beauty  ;  and  the  orna- 
mental or  decorative  artist,  in  his  endeavours  to 
impart  any  of  those  qualities  to  his  work,  must 
especially  beware  of  the  slightest  exagger.a- 
tion.  The  strength  must  be  free  from 
redundancy,  and  the  delicacy  from  weakness  ; 
the  variety  must  be  void  of  eccentricity, 
and  the  simplicity  void  of  monotony  ;  the  grace 
must  be  free  from  affectation,  and  the  beauty 
from  inanity.  And  the  artist,  in  any  path  of 
art — but  more  especially  in  that  of  ornament — 
who  can  give  to  his  work,  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree, the  quiilities  I  have  named,  must  be  esteemed 
as  possessing  that  perfection  of  taste  which,  in 
spite  of  fashion,  will  have  its  beneficial  influence 
in  the  far  future,  if  not  in  the  near  present. 

Other  qualities  than  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  colour ;  but  at 
present  let  us  confine  our  attention  simply  to 
form.  And,  first,  of  strength  and  delieacy — in 
which  Nature's  works  are  so  perfect,  so  well 
ad.apted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Every  branch  of  a  tree  and  every  stem  of  a 
flower,  as  I  have  ah-eady  said,  are  constructed  so 
as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
matter,  unless  local  causes  affect  their  direction. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  largest  tree,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  branches  springing  from  the 
trunk — .and  every  smaller  branch  springing  from 
them,  up  to  the  final  twie — are  gradually  smaller 
in  dimensions  ;  and,  without  pretending  to  com- 
plete accuracy,  I  believe  that  the  sum  of  the 
parts  is  on  an  equality  with  the  bulk  of  the 
parent  trunk.  In  metal  work,  I  know  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  add  a  superstratum  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  support.  But  the  eye — the 
sense  only  engaged — has  simply  conception,  in 
that  matter,  of  bulk  ;  and  the  mind  revolts  at 
seeing  the  larger  form  grow  out  of  the  lesser.  In 
designing  a  candelabrum,  for  instance,  how 
agreeable  is  the  gradual  diminution  of  bulk,  not 
only  in  the  branches,  but  even  in  the  spiral 
foundation.  If  you  compare  those  of  Pompeian 
manufacture — which,  generally,  are  graceful  in 
the  extreme — I  think  you  will  find  more  beauty 
and  fitness  too  in  those  spiral  stems  which,  how- 
ever imperceptibly,  decrease  in  Jjulk  from  the 
root — take  the  obelisk  and  column — than  in  those 
which  are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  The 
latter  impart  a  sense  of  fragility  and  insecurity 
ill  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  even  on  the  mere 
score  of  utility.  Now  this  redundancy  is  the 
point  on  which  we  chiefly  err,  and  the  error  is 
not  one  only  of  bulk,  but  also  of  form  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  latter  is  often  so  obtrusive  in  detail  that 
the  eye  fails  to  grasp  the  whole  design.  For 
though  on  investigating  the  parts  of  a  design  we 
are  charmed  by  the  presence  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate workm.anship,  yetif  those  parts,  by  being  too 
obtrusive,  weaken  the  impression  of  the  whole, 
the  work  must  be  pronounced  faulty  in  that  most 
important  quality  in  ornamental  art— namely, 
proportion. 

I  have  said, however, thatalthough  the  strength 
should  be  free  from  redundancy,  the  delicacy 
should  be  equiilly  free  from  weakness.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  middle  course  has  little  in  it  to  excite 
the  exuberant  spirits  of  youth;  so,  whether  the 
direction  leans  towards  redundancy  or  weakness, 
it  too  often  flies  to  extremes,  repulsive  to  a  more 
refined  and  experienced  taste.  I  could  point  out 
modem  examples  in  architecture  by  ihe  hundred 
which  err  equally  in  opposite  directions  ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  error  of  making  large  founda- 
tions for  light  superstructures,  the  erection  of 
single  columns  to  support  statues  which  can 
never  be  seen  is  a  sign  of  that  bad  taste  of  which 
ancient  Rome,  in  its  most  prosperous  times, 
showed  such  unmistakable  evidence.  So,  re- 
turning to  the  candelabrum,  I  would  warn 
the  artist  not  to  make  the  solidity  of  the 
foundation  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  super- 
structure. 

Again.  I  have  observed  that  the  variety 
should  be  void  of  eccentricity,  and  the  simplicity 


free  from  monotony.    Now  the  error  which  most 
prevails  in  all    tho  intellectual  arts,  affecting 
equally  the  character  of  our  amusements,  is  ec- 
centricity ;  and  the  mind,  ever  seeking  for  some- 
thing new,  however  untrue,  is  now,  and  always,  I 
fear,  will  be,  too  ready  to  accept  that  quality  as 
an  evidence  of  genius.  But  the  history  of  human 
error  should  teach  us  to  beware  of  mere  novelty  ; 
and  the  distrust  of  that  superficial  quality  will 
ever  increase  in  proportion  as  reason  and  ex- 
perience influence  the  judgment.    And  this,  pos- 
sibly, is  why  people  who  have  arrived  atacertai£> 
age  .ire  often  accused  of  being  cynics  for  not  im- 
mediately appreciating  those  things  which  excite 
the   enthusiastic  admiration    of   the  young  ; 
whereas,  this  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  is  more 
often  the  result  of  greater  experience.  Moreover, 
as  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  life  becomes 
more  uncertain,  we  lose  the  desire  of  running 
after  novelty  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh  delight 
— rather  keeping  to  more  established  sources  of 
pleasure.    But  it  would  be  folly  on  this  account 
to  reject  novelty,  provided  that  it  is  a  fresh  ap- 
plication of  principles  which  have  hitherto  influ- 
enced .art,  and  not  a  mere  deviation  from  estab- 
lished form.    Nor  in  any  art  is  eccentricity  more 
certain  to  lead  to  errors  of  taste  than  in  that  of 
ornament — the  materials  being  so  abundant  for 
eccentricity  to  turn  to  a  perverse  use.    In  the 
earliest  stages  of  art — and,  in  a  more  confined  de- 
gree, carried  down  to  the  very  present  day — it 
was  the  custom  to  unite  features  which  do  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  objects  represented.  So, 
to  express  the  universality  of  human  action,  the 
heads  of  beasts  and  the  wings  of  birds  were  freely 
added  to  the  figure  of  man  ;  but  the  conceit  was 
poor,  for  the  human  face  and  figure  are  fully  and 
solely  capable  of  giving  expression  to  the  various 
attributes  of  man.    Moreover,  as  regards  the 
originality  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  of  as  poor  in- 
vention as  would  be  that  of  the  artist  who  to  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  a  rose  tree  added  the  blossoms 
of  the  lily.    With  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
such  animal  forms  in  ornamental  art,  tho  practice 
has  been,  and  is,  so  common  and  so  time-honoured 
that  I  feel  the  greatest  diffidence  in  uttering  any 
objections  ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  in- 
stead of  putting  a  lion's  paw  or  a  bird's  claw  to 
represent  the  foot  of  a  table,  it  would  show  more 
ingenuity  and  more  taste  in  the  artist  if,  acting 
under  the  principles  that  actuate  nature,  he  could 
invent  forms  which  should  not  be  out  of  all  keep- 
ing with  the  objects  produced.    At  all  events,  I 
have  no  doubt  on  this  point — that  the  combination 
of  an  angel's  head  and  wings  with  a  scrolled  form 
which  ends  in  a  beast's  claw  is  a  ridiculous  pro- 
ceeding, eccentric,  but  not  original,  and  utterly 
repugnant  to  sound  taste. 

As  regards  simplicity,  and  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  monotony  in  the  attempt  to  produce  it, 
I  have  little  to  say  ;  for  though  monotony  is  a 
prevailing  error,  yet  simplicity  in  all  our  works 
and  deeds  is  not  a  prevailing  virtue.  Even  is 
dress  and  cookery — and  as  long  as  the  eye  and 
the  palate  are  so  constituted  as  they  have  ever 
been,  what  pleases  those  senses  must  have  its  use- 
fulness— we  are  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  exu- 
berant in  monotony. 

If  we  turn  to  what  is  generally  accepted  as  .a 
higher  art,  namely  architecture,  we  shall  find 
there  is  a  want  of  simplicity  in  its  highest  efforts, 
and  an  equal  monotony  in  its  lowest.  In  th& 
former  our  architects  seem  impelled  by  the  same 
desire  as  that  which  evidently  excites  two  street 
bands  in  close  proximity,  and  which  strive  for 
public  attention  by  their  loudness  of  appeal. 
The  florid  flares  in  juxtaposition  to  the  simple- 
style,  and  the  whole  produces  confusion.  If  we 
compare  those  streets  at  home  which  are  most 
renowned  for  their  public  buildings — such  as 
Pall  Mall — with  those  of  the  same  order  in  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities,  we  cannot  fail  to  b& 
impressed  by  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative uniformity  of  the  architecture,  though 
abounding  in  variety  of  ornament.  Again,  if 
we  look  at  our  streets  of  shops,  or  our  miles  of 
stuccoed  villas,  all,  or  most,  of  one  pattern^ 
we  are  so  sick  of  the  monotony  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  want  of  some  general  motive  in  the 
former,  that  one  feels  half  inclined  to  regret  that 
every  Englishman's  house  should  lie  regarded  as 
his  own  castle,  and  that  he  may  deal  with  it,  out- 
wardly, according  to  individual  prejudice,  with- 
out any  regard  to  general  appearance.  In  what 
is  termed  purely  ornamental  art  the  same  want  of 
taste  is  seen  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
furniture  in  our  most  lavishly  decorated  rooms. 
There  we  find  jumbled  together  the  utmost 
incongruity  in  form,  and  the  greatest  variety  in 
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colour  ;  and,  much  as  I  uphokl  the  charm  of 
variety,  I  carinot  but  think  the  eye  woukl  be 
better  pleased  if  chairs,  carpets,  curtains,  table- 
covers,  and  walls  were  not  so  obtrusive  and 
clashing  in  their  efEects.  I  have  seen  rooms 
wherein  the  objects  I  have  named  have  various 
Bhades  of  one  colour,  without  producing  any 
monotonous  effect  ;  and  so  in  form,  though  ob- 
jecting to  a  thoroughly  plain  carpet,  it  is  surely 
possible  to  gratify  the  eye  by  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  without  going  to  an  extreme,  and  offend- 
ing taste  by  the  introduction  of  fruit  and  flowers 
in  profusion,  which  are  not  naturally  produced  on 
carpets  and  tables,  and  not  made  to  tread  on. 
Nay,  even  could  you,  by  some  process,  produce  a 
carpet  which  in  form  and  colour  should  be  lite- 
rally like  a  blooming  meadow,  your  skill  would  be 
thrown  away,  except  to  excite  a  smile  of  pity,  or 
even  contempt,  at  misdirected  ingenuity. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  grace  and 
beauty,  which  may  be  termed  the  elimination  of 
the  qualities  I  have  named  in  Nature— separately 
or  combined.  For  there  are  grace  and  beauty  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  delicacy  ;  of  variety,  as  well 
as  of  simplicity  ;  and  though  the  fitness  of  Nature's 
works,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  utility,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  grace  and  beauty, 
yet,  in  the  highest  sense,  they  proclaim  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work  by  the  amount  of  mental 
pleasure  they  contribute.  I  have  said  that  the 
grace  must  be  free  from  affectation,  and  the 
beauty  from  inanity ;  and  in  support  of  my 
argument  I  can  only  refer  you  to  those  works  of 
art  which  have  been  specially  designed  to  develop 
those  pleasure-giving  qualities.  Take  a  child 
by  Reynolds,  and  one  by  Greuze ;  a  Madonna 
by  Raphael,  and  one  by  Carlo  Dolce ;  a 
senator  by  Titian,  and  one  by  Kneller,  or 
even  Lely ;  these  examples,  without  putting 
others  before  you,  derived  from  poetry,  sculpture, 
architecture,  or  music,  will  fully  explain  my 
meaning.  And  if  I  do  not  allude  to  Nature's 
works  in  support  of  my  argument,  it  is  because 
there  are  other  means  whereby  Nature — for  a  good 
purpose  we  may  be  sure — appeals  to  our  senses. 
For  however  pure  may  be  our  pleasure  in  con- 
templating beauty,  yet  there  are  other  emotions 
which  are  not  excited  in  its  presence  ;  but  which, 
being  distinctive  of  human  nature,  must  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  and  are  therefore  worthy  to 
be  vivified  by  art.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
iiave  ever  strongly  opposed  that  narrow  doctrine 
which  now  especially  prevails  :  that  the  aim  of 
painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  music  should  be 
merely  the  excitement  of  the  one  pleasure  aroused 
l)y  the  mere  development  of  beauty.  But  orna- 
mental art  is  single  in  its  aim,  and  it  cannot  add 
its  tribute  to  our  ceaseless  craving  for  pleasure 
by  awakening  terror  or  any  other  human  passion, 
but  must  do  so  alone  by  the  means  of  grace  and 
beauty  ;  and  boundless  indeed  is  the  field  wherein 
it  works. 

(To  he  contintied.J 


PARLIAMENT  A.EY  NOTES. 

Epping  Forest. — On  Tuesday,  in  the  House 
•of  Commons,  Mr.  Fawcett  said  that  on  Monday 
next  he  would  move  an  address  to  the  Crown 
praying  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Crown  rights 
in  Epping  Forest,  in  order  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served as  an  open  space  for  the  public. 

National  Galleky. — Mr.  Candlish,  on  be- 
half of  the  hoh.  member  for  Sunderland,  gave 
notice  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
National  Gallery  and  British  Museum  should  be 
opened  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  on  at  least  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  working  classes. 

Public  Places.— Mr.  Cowper  gave  notice 
that  on  Tuesday  next  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  waste  places  and 
commons  near  towns  as  places  of  recreation. 


Ikon  v.  Wooden  Railway  Bridges  in 
Amebica. — From  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Erie  Railway  Company,  we  learn  that  as  the 
bridges  on  the  line,  being  of  wood,  require  frequent 
renewals,  and  as  the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber 
along  the  line  enhances  their  cost  from  yeartoyear, 
it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  iron  bridges  for  all 
future  renewals,  where  the  proper  foundation  for 
permanent  piers  and  abutments  can  be  obtained. 
During  the  past  season,  in  addition  to  several 
small  bridges,  an  iron  bridge,  G50ft.  long,  in 
four  spans,  has  been  built  over  the  Susquehanna 
river. 


Westward  IIo,  North  Devon. — The 
cliurch  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  last  eighteen  months  in  this  fashionable  little 
wateringplace  isnow  ready  for  opening.  It  is  built 
in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  Situated  but 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  sea  beach,  and  there- 
fore exposed  to  much  rough  weather  during  some 
portions  of  the  year,  strength  and  solidity  have 
been  aimed  at.  The  exterior  dressings  are  of 
granite  from  Lundy  Isle,  except  only  the  hood 
moulds  of  the  east  and  west  windows  and  those 
of  the  doorways,  which  are  of  Marwood  stone,  and 
the  carved  angels,  &c.,  of  Forest  of  Dean.  There 
is  a  bell  tm-ret  for  two  bells.  The  stone  used  inter- 
nally is  Corsham  Down.  The  capitals  on  the  piers 
in  the  nave  are  moulded,  and  those  in  the  chancel 
and  chancel  arch  carved  with  simple  and  effective 
conventional  foliage.  The  roof,  which  is  of  deal, 
and  varnished,  is  supported  by  carved  corbels. 
The  walls  are  washed  with  a  warm  colour  which 
contrasts  happily  with  theBathstone  work.  There 
is  a  prayer  desk  and  lectcm  of  oak,  and  chairs 
fill  the  nave,  which  when  supplied  with  benches 
will  seat  400.  It  is  hoped  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seasons  to  raise  funds  for  a  good  pulpit  and 
reredos,  together  with  oak  benches.  Mr.  J. 
Tremear,  of  Bideford,  has  been  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
carving,  which  is  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems.  Mr.  W.  C.  Oliver,  of  Barnstaple,  is  the 
architect. 

Newington. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Vestry  of  S.  Mary,  Ne^vington,  Mr.  Alder  gave 
notice  of  the  following  motion:  "  That  the  paving 
and  lighting  committee  be  requested  to  view  and 
report  to  the  vestry  upon  the  desirability  of 
widening  the  road  and  pathway  in  Newington- 
butts,  and  of  removing  the  old  parish  church  to  a 
more  suitable  site. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — The  progress  made 
in  the  construction  of  Cologne  Cathedral  during 
the  year  1869  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
northern  tower  has  reached  a  height  of  180  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  state  of  the  southern  part 
was  so  bad  that  a  great  deal  of  the  masonry  had 
to  be  removed  ;  20  feet,  however,  have  been  re- 
built. The  scaffolding  for  1870  is  almost  ready, 
and  the  stone  required  has  been  purchased.  The 
towers  will  now  rise  isolated  above  the  building. 
They  are  to  be  built  to  a  height  of  30  feet  a  year, 
and  in  1871  the  third  entablature  will  be  reached, 
where  the  octagonal  lanterns  begin.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  masonry  is  continually  progressing, 
and,  according  to  the  assurances  of  the  architect, 
the  cathedral  will  be  completed  in  1875  as  far  as 
the  cruciform  ornaments,  should  the  subscriptions 
amount  to  2.50,000  florins  a  year,  as  they  have 
lately  done.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  ornamented  with  stained  glass  windows  and 
statues,  though  in  this  respect  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Ballarat. — A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  church 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Ballarat  (Australia). 
Mr.  J.  B.  Denny  is  the  architect.  The  style  is 
13th  ceatury  Decorated  Gothic.  The  width  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  clear  of  the  walls,  is  61ft.  ; 
length  of  nave,  105ft.  by  31ft.  6in.  ;  length  of 
transepts,  100ft.  by  25ft. ;  chancel,  50ft.  by  28ft.-, 
side  chapels,  32ft.  by  16ft. ;  sacristies,  20ft.  by 
16ft.  The  walls  are  of  bluestone,  with  Kangaroo 
Point  freestone  dressings.  The  nave,  arches,  and 
clerestory  walls  are  supported  on  blue-stone 
octagonal  pillars,  with  moulded  bases  and  caps, 
the  arches  encircled  by  a  hood  moulding ;  blue- 
stone  wall  shafts,  springing  from  carved  corbels, 
support  the  principals  of  the  roof  ;  a  bluestone 
string  course,  encircling  the  wall  shafts,  divides 
the  triforium  and  clerestory.  The  roof  is  stained 
and  varnished  ;  the  principals  are  of  Oregon 
timber,  and  the  spandrels  filled  with  geometrical 
tracery,  which  gives  the  roof  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance.  £1000  is  to  be  expended  in  stained- 
glass  for  the  windows.  The  church,  exclusive  of 
the  presbytery,  when  completed,  will  have  cost 
£25,000.  The  presbytery  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture. 

Taunton. — Last  week  a  vestry  meeting  was 
held  at  S.  James's  Church,  Taunton,  to  take 
steps  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  towe  r 
of  the  parish  church.  The  tower,  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  has_  long 
been  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  parishioners 
have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  entirely  rebuilt  or  simply  restored. 


The  buttres.ses  and  pinnacles,  which  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  dangerous,  were  removed  some 
time  since,  and  the  erection  of  new  buttresses 
was  commenced,  hut  abandoned.  It  was  resolved 
to  pull  down  the  tower  and  build  a  facsimile, 
and  an  influential  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  between  £3000 
and  £4000. 

BUILDINGS. 

IlAMPSTEAD.  —  The  new  fever  hospital  at 
Hampstead  has  been  erected  within  the  short 
space  of  one  month.  The  building  runs  in  a 
slope  almost  due  cast  and  west ;  it  is  built  of 
galvanised  iron,  furnished  by  Morton  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool.  The  walls  are  lined  internally  with  a 
layer  of  thick  waterproof  felting,  and  covered 
with  planking.  The  hospital  is  built  on  concrete, 
and  is  well  drained.  The  entire  length  of  the 
building  is  traversed  by  a  central  corridor,  from 
which  run  off'  the  entrances  to  the  different 
blocks.  The  wards  are  in  the  western,  and  the 
administrative  department  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  building.  The  space  allowed  to  each  patient 
is  about  1200ft.  To  each  ward  are  attached  a 
small  kitchen  and  a  bath-room,  with  lavatories. 
The  ventilation  varies:  Pott's  system  has  been 
introduced  into  one  of  the  male  wards.  The 
nurses'  block  affords  accommodation  for  about  a 
dozen  nurses,  with  a  cubic  space  of  900ft.  to  each 
bed.  A  deadhouse  has  been  built  a  little  way 
off.  The  cost  of  the  hospital,  which  affords 
accommodation  for  about  100  patients,  is  £8000. 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven  are  the  architects  ;  and 
Messrs.  Henshaw  were  the  contractors. 

Eamsgate.— The  New  Cemetery. — The 
contracts  for  building  the  chapels,  lodge,  walls, 
&c.,  have  been  received  by  the  board,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  builder,  of  Canterbury,  is  the  accepted 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  chapels,  for  the 
sum  of  £1,882.  Mr.  Duckett's  tender  for  the 
lodge  and  wall,  at  a  sum  of  £2,400,  was  accepted; 
but  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  last  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Duckett,  to  which  the  clerk  was 
instrHcted  to  reply,  and  inform  him  that  the 
board  was  not  prepared  to  entertain  the  proposals 
contained  therem. 

Camberwell. — Another  of  the  old  land- 
marks in  the  south  of  London  has  just  been 
doomed.  The  well-known  market  grounds  of 
Mr.  James  Myatt,  at  Camberwell,  have  been 
cleared  for  building  purposes.  The  land  has 
been  staked  out  for  eight  roads,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  500  houses  on  the  estate.  A 
church  is  already  in  course  of  building.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recently-published  account,  it  will  require 
ten  houses  per  day  to  be  erected  to  meet  the  wants 
of  our  growing  population  ;  but  we  (^South 
London  Press)  do  not  clearly  see  how  this  agrees 
with  the  5000  empty  houses  said  to  be  in  exist- 
ence within  a  four  mile  radius  of  the  Elephant 
and  Castle. 

Sheffield. — The  great  cutlery  emporium  of 
the  world  has  just  been  brought  into  direct  railway 
communication  with  London  by  the  opening  of  a 
branch  line,  ten  miles  long,  from  the  Chester- 
field Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  to  Sheffield. 
On  the  route  from  Chesterfield  the  following  new 
stations  have  been  erected  : — Anston,  Dronfield 
Abbey  Houses,  Ecclesall,  and  Heeley.  The  site 
of  the  new  Sheffield  station  is  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Sheaf,  which  was  chosen  because  almost  in- 
surmountable engineering  difficulties  prevented 
the  selection  of  a  more  central  position.  The 
building  is  of  rock-faced  wall-stone,  tool-dressed, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  Grecian,  with 
Gothic  headings.  The  roof  is  of  iron  and  glass, 
and  is  supported  by  forty-two  iron  columns.  The 
platforms  are  700ft.  long  and  30ft.  wide.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  building  are  two  docks,  and  at 
the  south  end  a  covered-in  dock.  Four  lines  of 
rails  run  through  the  station. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  omselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

Received.-J.  H.-A.  H.-J.  B.  C.-Rev.  J.  W.-R.  J.  W. 
_T  W— B.  H.  M.  B.— Messrs.  R.  and  Son— M.  Bros— 
M  T  -R.  J.  W.— H.  B.-r.  G.-J.  P.  H.-T.  W.— C.  P.— 
CandT.— M.  and  H.— C.  C.  R.— G.  H.  G.-P.  and  J.  P.— 
P.  P.  N.-G.  R.  R.  .      ,  ,  .  . 

Mac— The  question  on  "  Macintosli '  was  msertea  m  mis- 
taKe.   It  was  intended  for  another  journal. 

C.  S.  S.  Johnson.— Sketch  of  Window,  Bath  Street  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  Glasgow. 

Geo.  Bidlake.— Please  have  sketch  or  sketches  sent. 
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PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — Mr.  Lynn's  letter  ia  your  impression  of 
the  28th  ult.  de.serves  serious  consideration;  but 
it  is  a  pity  to  mix  up  the  question  of  "  What  is  a 
referee  ?'' — or,  ratlier  what  a  professional  referee 
in  the  case  of  competitions  should  stipulate  to 
be —  with  the  details  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
petition. 

The  one  is  all  important,  and  connected  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  competitions,  and  will,  I 
trust,  be  taken  up  by  the  Institute  soon  with  energy 
and  effect.  Indeed,  this  competition  question  has 
been  mooted  more  than  once  lately,  particularly 
about  four  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  only  the  pressure 
of  other  business  which  has  prevented  it  being 
considered.  The'  other  matter  is  more  of  a 
personal  one,  and  is  referable  to  facts.  These  I 
will  at  once  take  up,  for  I  feel — as  your  cori-e- 
spondent  Mr.  Lyun  says — that  a  late  hon.  sec.  of 
the  Institute — unworthy  though  I  am  who  held 
that  office — should  of  all  men  be  most  alive  to  a 
proper  sensejof  professional  obligations. 

Feeling  this  as  I  do,  Mr.  Lymi  can  now,  per- 
haps, understand  why  I  refrained  from  replying 
to  his  letter  of  the  26th  October,  where  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  a  most  unworthy  insinua- 
tion against  me  as  to  local  influence.  I  have 
since  stated  in  print,  most  distinctly,  that  I  know 
not  one  of  the  Town  Council,  and  have  not  a 
scrap  of  information  beyond  what  I  gather  from 
an  occasional  Plymouth  newspaper.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Council  was  without  the  slightest 
breath  of  influence  from  and  was  also  a  surprise 
to  me,  as,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Waterhouse's  report. 
But  to  suppose  that  I  should  now  object  to  the 
partial  correction  of  what  I  might  surely  deem 
an  injustice,  without  blaming  anyone  for  unfair 
dealing,  is  simply  puerile.  Mr.  Lynn  has  only 
to  read  the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  award  of 
the  premiums  to  see  how  lucky  he  was  to  obtain 
any  place  at  all.  I  have  ventured  elsewhere  to 
express  surprise  that  his  design  should  have 
been  selected  because,  however  good  in  the 
abstract — and  I  admit  it  consists  of  a  much 
finer  set  of  architectural  sketches  than  any  others 
exhibited — it  seems  to  me  utterly  out  of  place. 
I  go  so  far  as  to  think,  and  believe  I  have  proved 
from  the  report  and  instructions,  that  my  own 
design  was  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  surely  I  am  as  entitled  to  this  conceited  idea 
as  my  opinion  as  anyone  to  theirs,  -especially  as 
I  found  it  upon  the  professional  report,  and  do  not 
pick  a  single  hole  in  other  designs. 

However,  the  point  is  this — what  did  Mr. 
Waterhouse  undertake  to  do,  and  what  were  the 
Council's  instrnctions  ?  AVhat  a  referee  oujJit  to 
do  is  another  matter,  which  I  will  argue  sepa- 
rately. It  may  be  well  in  future  to  define  before- 
hand what  a  professional  referee  should  or  should 
not  undertake  to  do,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute  ;  and  that  such  was  at  least  partially 
done  between  the  Plymouth  Town  Council  and 
their  referee,  is  shown  not  only  by  Mr.  Raid's 
letter,  but  also  by  the  following  quotation's. 

The  original  advertisement  says,  "  The  designs 
■will  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  who  will  award 
the  following  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the 
three  best  designs  in  the  order  of  their  approval." 
In  the  Instructions  is  the  following  : — "  The 
designs  to  which  premiums  are  awarded  will  alone 
be  retained.  .  .  .  If  any  difficulty  is  felt  in 
coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  desiijns  to  be  ac- 
cepted, the  committee  will  call  in  professional 
assistance,  but  not  otherwise." 

All  this,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  not  then  posi- 
tively determined  to  build  at  aU.  This  was  made 
a  municipal  election  question  last  November,  and 
not  decided  in  the  aftirmative  till  12th  of  last 
month  (January),  when  a  decision  also  on  the 
particular  plan  to  be  adopted  was  avoided. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  designs  had  been  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  .July  (as  far  at  least  as  I  know) 
that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  called  in  (according  to 
the  words  of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  l-tth  October  last)  "to 
report  on  the  plans  which  have  been  received,  to 
guide  the  Council  in  awarding  premiums  for  the 
three  designs." 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  begins  thus  : — 

"I  was  favoured  with  your  instructions  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  designs,  25  in  number, 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  above  buildings, 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole,  I 


had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  in  an  interview 
with  you  the  merits  of  eir/ht  which  appeared  to 
me  most  worthy  of  the  premiums  you  have  offered. 
I  beg  now,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  to 
report  upnn  these  eight  in  writing,"  and  con- 
cludes in  these  words,  "  My  own  itnpression  is 
that  their"  (the  Council's)  "selection  must  be 
made  from  among  the  eight  I  have  remarked 
upon,  and  of  which  the  first  three  seem  to  me 
decidedly  the  best." 

Can  it  be  imagined  after  this  that  the  Council 
intended  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  be  an  arbitrator,  and 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  exercise  their  own 
jndgnient  in  the  matter  ?  Whetlier  this  is  a 
right  state  of  things  or  not,  I  will  argue  else- 
where, but  such  are  the  facts,  and  one  of  the 
council  aetnallv  "was  sorry  to  find  the  architect 
had  recommended  certain  plans  for  the  premiums, 
as  he  thought  that  was  a  matter  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Council." 

It  seems  this  gentleman — whom  I  do  cot  in  the 
least  know,  even  by  name,  except  as  I  read  it  in 
the  newspaper — objected  that  Mr.  Lynn's  design 
was  out  of  court,  stated  that  the  one  now  first 
premiated  bad  its  law  courts  too  small,  that  my 
own  design  was  good,  and  went  on  to  recoiamend 
others. 

Again.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at 
the  time,  when  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  it  was  received  from  Mr.  Water- 
house,  said,  "  The  position  in  which  the  council 
stood  at  the  present  time  was  not  to  decide 
whether  the  town  should  have  a  new  guildhall 
or  not ;  but  whether  the  designs  which  had  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  being  best  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  possessing  the  greatest 
amountof  architectural  merit,  should  be  awarded 
the  premiums." 

To  conclude  this,  let  me  recommend  Mr.  Lynn 
to  read  again  Mr.  "Waterhouse's  report,  and  that 
gentleman's  letter  to  The  Building  News 
of  29th  October,  and  also  to  compare  the  re- 
port of  the  snme  gentleman  on  the  Cambridge 
Market  Competition.  So  far  for  the  Plymouth 
Competition.  As  to  the  general  question.  I  will 
write  further  another  time,  feelinyr  I  have  already 
occupied  suflicieut  space. — lam,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  F.  Haywaed. 
20,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square, 
February  7,  1870, 


MODERN    STAINED    GLASS    IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 

Sir, — Being  about  to  stay  with  some  friends 
in  London  at  Christmas,  I  determined  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
order  to  judge  for  mj'self  as  to  the  justice  of 
"  X.  Y.  Z.'s"  strictures  on  the  modern  stained 
glass  there,  and  contained  in  your  columns  a 
short  time  since.  The  weather  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit  not  boing  favourable  for  a  fair 
criticism,  I  had  to  wind  my  way  to  the  old  Abbey 
a  second  time,  but  for  the  cause  of  this  second 
examination.  I  was  not  at  all  sorr)',  as  it  enabled 
me  thus  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 
interior  of  the  church  by  the  modern  glass  under 
two  aspects — a  bright  day  and  a  dark  day. 

Let  me  then  at  once  say  that  I  was  quite 
shocked  to  find  the  Abbey  (I  had  not  been  there 
since  the  insertion  of  the  rose  window  in  the 
south  transept)  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worthless  productions  that  for  the  first  time 
met  my  eye.  The  guide-book  informs  the  visitor 
to  whose  art  we  are  indebted  for  these  windows 
— the  names  of  nearly  all  our  glass  paintei's  are 
included  in  the  list — and  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  if  they  do  not  serve  .".s  a  caution  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  particular,  and  the  public  in 
general,  I  shall  indeed  be  surprised.  The  post- 
Reformation  monuments  in  the  church  form, 
undoubtedly,  agreatohstacle  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior,  but  at  all  events  many  of  them  have 
considerable  pretensions  to  art,  and  others  do  not, 
in  themselves,  offend  the  eye  by  vulgarity  and 
grotesquenes^'.  The  Stephenson,  Locke,  Chaucer, 
and  North  Transept  windows  are  particularly 
reprehensible  ;  so  much  so  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  th«y  were  placed  there  with  the  sanction 
of  the  eminent  architect  to  whom,  I  hear, 
the  care  of  the  church  is  entrusted.  Take  par- 
ticularly the  north  transept  windows  ;  the 
one  in  the  wast  aisle,  erected  to  Admiral  Hope, 
in  which  the  subjects  are  so  small  that 
no  one  can  decipher  them  ;  the  six  Crimean 
memori.als,  for  which  evidently  that  poor  old 
gentleman  on  Gravesen  1  Hill  shot  at  by  so 
many  successive  generations  of  Britons,  placed 
in  various  postures,  must  have  served  as  a 


model ;  and  lastly,  the  one  in  which  a  sentimental- 
looking  young  lady  playing  the  piano  commemo- 
rates the  late  Mr.  Novello.  These  lancets  are 
very  deeply  recessed,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
contain  some  beautiful  carving  ;  this,  owing  to 
the  obscurity  caused  by  the  colours  of  the  glass, 
is  utterly  lost  to  the  eye.  The  Brunei  window  did 
not  impress  me.  Whilst  the  drawing  is  good,  the 
colours  appear  of  too  sombre  a  hue  ;  moreover,  as 
"  X.  Y.  Z."  says,  it  is  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of 
t'ne  church,  and  is  only  seen  during  the  better 
part  of  the  day  under  the  disadvantage  of 
reflected  light.  The  Chaucer  window,  whilst  in 
itself  a  miserable  effort,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
type  which  the  other  windows  should  have 
assumed,  as  it  is  not  all  red,  blue  and  green,  but 
in  this  instance  the  makers  appear  to  have  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  pure  white  glass  leaded, 
for  the  whole  groundwork  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  smudged  over  with  a  brownish 
tint,  and  this  dirty  tint  predominates  in  a  little 
window,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  colour,  hard 
by. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  has  forced  this 
conclusion  on  me — viz.,  that  modern  glass 
painters  aim  at  too  much  and  too  little.  They 
aim  at  too  much  when,  by  confining  themselves 
to  imitating  the  old  workers  in  the  art,  they 
endeavour  to  make  their  work  pass  for  that  of 
the  golden  period,  and  so  miserably  fail.  They 
aim  at  too  little  in  not  pressing  into  their  service 
that  advanced  knowledge  of  drawing  which  we 
possess,  and  of  which  their  precursors,  had  they 
had  the  opportunity,  would  most  assuredly 
not  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
The  glnss  painter  (at  all  events,  English)  of  the 
present  day  fails  in  these  cardinal  points — a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  of  the  proper 
amalgamation  and  contrasting,  by  the  use  of 
white  glass,  of  colours.  He  succeeds,  and 
effectually,  in  shutting  out  that  too  little  light  of 
day  with  which  we  Northerners  are  blessed. 
( tr.e  word  as  to  the  Prophets  in  the  clerestory 
windows.  Surely  these  gigantic  figures  are  out 
of  place  here.  I  should  like  to  know  from  what 
point  one  is  to  get  a  view  of  them,  and  whether, 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  clerc-story,"  it  is 
consistent  to  fill  the  upper  range  of  windows 
in  a  church  entirely  with  colour? 

Having  written  so  much  by  way  of  condemna- 
tion, I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  what 
pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  renewing  my  acquaintanca 
with  the  dear  old  Abbey — at  seeing  how  tenderly 
(iu  other  respects  than  painted  glass)  it  has 
been  cared  for  of  late.  No  simpler,  but  no  better, 
work  has  ever  been  carried  on  there  than  the 
cleansing  of  dust,  now  almost  finished,  of  the 
walls  and  columns.  Would  that  the  same  method 
had  been  adopted  elsewhere  !  Whilst  the  recon- 
structed choir  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  place, 
the  successful  warming — all  operations  are  hidden 
from  view — and  general  cleanness  of  the  interior 
are  a  credit  to  all  concerned,  and  an  example 
which  others  in  authority  elsewhere  will  do  well 
to  follow.  Lastly,  let  me  express  my  obligations 
to  the  vergers,  a  body  of  men  only  too  often 
maligned — if  we  would  but  remember  in  how 
close  contact  they  are  continually  brought  with 
the  British  public,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
of  a  rather  exacting  turn  of  mind.  The  general 
politeness,  attention,  and  evident  interest  in  all 
of  which  they  are  the  appointed  guardians, 
greatly  added  to  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
recurred  to  old  scenes,  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  they  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
example  of  him  who  now,  to  the  advantage  of  all, 
occupies  the  decanal  chair  at  Westminster, 
and  whose  great  qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  care 
and  interest  for  everybody  and  everything  in  any 
way  connected  with  him,  are  so  widely  known. — 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  ALPHA. 

Manchester. 

P.S. — I  wish  you  would  persuade  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  to  remove  tliose  great  erections  of  granite 
which  occur  on  the  Embankment  where  it  joins 
the  bridges.  They  appear  to  me  most  unsightly, 
and  certainly  are  very  inconvenient,  as,  for 
example,  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  they  contract 
the  footway,  and  afford  most  objectionable 
corners.  The  pediments  which  are  placed 
midway  between  the  bridges  look  very  hand- 
some. 


UNITING  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 
Sir, — I    beg   to  forward  yon  a  plan  for  a 
railway  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

A  bridge  being  the  mode  of  communiciition 
I  proposed,  this  letter  relates  principally  to  the  pier* 
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or  supports  of  the  same.    The  essential  charac- 
teristic of  this  plcan  is  that  such  railway,  or, 
rather,  tho  piers  supporting  tlie  bridp;e  constitu- 
tina;  the  railway,  can  he  built  on  land,  and  aitor- 
wards  floated   to   their  several  positions,  and 
then  Slink  and  plaeed  in  their  position  by  hlling 
them  with  water.    It  is  pr.iposed  that  the  piers  be 
constructed  of  iron,  that  they  be  hollow,  and 
something  of  the  shape  of  a  three-legged  table 
turned  upside  down.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom 
portion  would  bo  300ft.,  the  height  of  the  piers 
or  supports  would  average  from  100ft.  to  220ft., 
and  the  distance  of  tho  three  piers  or  supports 
from  each  other,  150ft.    One  of  the  largest  of 
such  piers  might  bo  thus  built  (in  sections)  at, 
say  Birmingham,  sent  by  rail  to  any  convenient 
harbour  there  put  together  and  completed,  and 
afterwards  floated  to  its  allotted  position  halt-way 
between  England  and  France,  and  then  and  there 
sunk  and  placed  in  position  by  filling  it  with 
water.    When  so  sunk,  it  would  remain  hrm  and 
immoveable,  and  it  is  believed  it  would  so  remain 
for  o-enerations.    Wherefore,  a  suitable  number 
say  "a  few  scores  of  such  piers  being  made  and 
cxiatino-  between  England  and  France,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  railway  would  simply  forthwith 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.    In  order  to  com- 
plete the  same,  I  propose  that  the  bndge  itselt  be 
constructed  in  any  ordinary  way,  and  that  the 
same  be  simply  level  with  the  sea,  or  say  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  highest  waves.    To  provide 
for  the  shipping  interest,  a  short  wave-proof 
intersubmarine  tunnel  would  be  necessary,  over 
which  of  course  ships  would  pass  in  crossing  the 
railway.    Sach  a  tunnel  might  be  some  40ft.  or 
50ft  below  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  might  be 
about  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Channel.  . 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  great 
work— the  greatest  undertaking  of  either  modern 
-or  ancient  times— the  greatest  in  the  world,  or  m 
the  world's  history,  I  recommend  that  an  I'lter- 
national  Congress  of  civil  engineers  bo  held  in 
London  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Napoleon. 


the  bricks  themselves,  there  can  be  no  advantage 
in  the  point  of  strength,  to  be  gained  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  mortar,  and  diminshing 
the  amount  of  brickwork  ;  for  the  atron  gth  of  a 
wall  must  be  taken  at  its  weakest  part. 

Thick  joints,  with  alow  setting  mortar,  load  to 
unequal  settloiuont,  and  the  squeezing  out  of  the 
mortar  beyond  the  face  of  the  work,  forming  so 
many  traps  to  guide  tho  rain  into  the  body  of  the 
wall.  In  olden  times,  I  fancy,  buildings  were 
not  run  up  so  fast  as  in  the  ^iresent  day,  ao  that 
the  mortar  had  time  to  harden  before  much 
weight  was  brought  to  bear  on  it. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  common-senso 
builders  of  mediroval  days,  T  cannot  agree  that 
they  would  have  made  any  such  specification 
witii  regard  to  the  thickness  of  joints  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Street.— I  am.  Sir,  R.  E. 


SAIjFORI)  UaiDGE. 
Siu^_Tn  iin  article  on  "  A-rtliitecturc,  in  Mimclicster," 
wliitli'iippciin-il  in  TiiK.  ISi:ii,]>iN(i  Nkw.s  nl  January  21»t.  vou 
lay,  rc;;;inliirj;  the  Hallunl  Jlnil^'i;  that  it  is  an  iron  one  with  a 
very  nmaaivir  |)ara|ict  nf  mil  i,r  ,s7„(,//  MiisuNrij.  1  lieg  to 
int'orni  you  Uiat  Un;  parajiet  is  of  cast  iron,  ferliapa  it  may 
be  useful  lor  "  W.  Y."  to  know  this.  A.  U. 


MORTAR  JOINTS. 
SlE  —Some  correspondence  having  appeared  in 
your  columns,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Street's  dictum 
on  the  subject  of  mortar  joints,  as  reported 
in  a  lecture  given  by  him  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  would  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  in- 
opportune. , 
The  following  remarks  apply  to  mortar  as  used 
in  brickwork,  but  the  same  will  also  apply  to 
stonework,  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1st.  To  guard  against  fracture,  by  ensuring  an 
even  distribution  of  the  weight,  notwithstanding 
any  irregularities  in  their  shape  ;  from  which  it 
•follows  that  the  more  perfect  the  bricks  employed, 
the  thinner  the  mortar  joints  may  be  ;  and  again, 
the  thinner  the  mortar  joints  are,  the  more  care- 
fully should  the  sand  be  sifted,  or  the  mortar 
ground,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  hard  sub  - 
stances  such  as  pebbles,  which  would  concentrate 
instead  of  distributing  the  pressure. 

2nd.  To  render  the  joints  proof  against  wind 
.and  tain  ;  for  which  purpose  they  should  be  well 
flushed  up  solid  with  mortar. 

3rd.  To  unite  the  bricks  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  solid  mass.  To  perfectly  attain  this  object, 
the  mortar  employed,  besides  thoroughly  filling 
the  joints,  should  be  capable  of  setting  to  such  a 
degree  of  hardness  as  to  equal  the  bricks  it  is  ia- 
.tended  to  cement  together,  beth  in  its  adhesive  as 
well  as  its  cohesive  strength. 

Mr.  Street  must  excuse  me  when  I  say  that, 
occupying  the  position  ho  does  in  the  architec- 
tural world,  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  in 
■giving  vent  to  unqualified  opinions,  which  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  are  likely 
to  be  taken  up,  and  acted  upon— to  a  length  he 
possibly  never  intended— by  many  who,  like 
sheep,  are  only  too  ready  to  follow  any  shepherd 
they  may  have  made  up  their  minds  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Take  Roman  bricks,  and  Roman  mortar,  and 
the  'reason  for  their  thick  mortar  joints  is  at 
once  apparent ;  the  bricks  were  thin,  and  liable 
to  fracture  under  any  unequal  pressure,  wliilst 
the  mortar  waa  coarse,  and  could  not  have  been 
safely  used  with  a  thin  joint. 

In  Roman  and  medifeval  days,  moreover,  there 
were  not  the  same  facilities  to  be  found  as  now, 
for  grinding  and  reducing  mortar  to  a  sufficiently 
fine  state  to  admit  of  thin  mortar  joints. 

If  the  mortar  or  cement  used  is  stronger  than 


FURNITUEE  AND  DECORATION. 
SiK,— Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  article  in 
vour  'last  number  lieaileil  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Modern  House  Painting  and  Decoration,  by  an  E.vperienced 
Worliniau."  .     ,  ^, 

I  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  theory  of  art  was  the 
sanii' I'rom  wliatever  point  of  view  it  might  be  regarded,  but 
the  wiiter  of  the  above;article  has  undeceived  me.  The  con- 
clusii>ns  which  the  advantage  of  "a  workman's  point  ot 
view  "enables  him  to  airive  at  are  somewhat  startling,  and 
to  one  not  similarly  privileged,  a  little  puzzling. 

He  commences  bv  stating  what  I  am  not  disposed  to  gam- 
say,  t'lat  many  thousands  of  even  educated  people  are 
i.'iiorant  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  principles  which 
should  "overn  the  application  of  ornament  and  colour  to  the 
embelhshment  of  dwelling  houses,  and  asks  if  there  is  any 
valid  reason  why  this  ignorance  should  continue.  I  think  a 
sufficiently  valid  reason  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  words  a 
little  below.  He  says  the  educated  and  ig  norant  (in  art)  are 
alike  pleased  with  works  of  art  which  are  true  in  taste,  the 
difference  being,  that  the  one  can  give  a  reason  for  his 
admiration  and  the  other  cannot.  If  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  art  only  enables  me  to  give  a  reason  for  my  likes  and 
dislikes,  without  directing  them,  it  seems  a  folly  to  pursue 
that  most  difficult  subject. 

Ao-ain,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  "Nature  never 
makes  mistakes."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  many  cases  in  which 
"mistakes"  may  occur;  e.  ;/.,  a  piece  of  sea  coast  with  a 
precipitous  slope  covered  with  vegetation,  rising  from  the 
beach,  forms  a  perfectly  harmonious  combination  of  colours  ; 
presently  the  slope  slides  down  into  the  sea,  and  in  place  ot 
the  green  we  have  a  red  cliff;  the  change  cannot  be  imma- 

He  remarks  thatthe  decorative  art  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
is  pure  and  simple,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  their  requirements, 
and  i/ef  so  true,  &c.  Does  he  mean  that  purity,  simplicity, 
and  adaptation,  are  rather  to  be  avoided  than  aimed  at  ? 

However,  I  can  sympathise  with  him  in  his  admiration  tor 
the  "  hedge  bank,  one  mass  of  the  richest  vegetation,"  and  1 
also  ai-ree  with  him  that  the  beautiful  forms  if  gathered  and 
thrown  in  a  heap  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of  "  sweltering 
vegetation,"  but  this  illustration  is  no  more  a  proot  that  the 
work  of  the  "  eminent  firm  of  upholsterers  "  he  mentions  is 
abortive,  than  taking  an  assortment  of  thin  patterns  and 
flinging  them  on  the  ground  would  lie.  He  tells  us  no  fault 
eould  be  found  with  the  work  as  a  whole ;  so  great  a  merit 
mi>'ht  have  tempered  the  severity  of  liis  criticism,  1  think, 
but  is  not  "  An  Experienced  Workman's  "  one  of  the  "  com- 
monest minds"  of  which  he  speaks?  He  may  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but  I  doubt  his  capabihty  ot 
giving  a  reason  for  his  discrimination.— I  am,  yours ,  &c^ 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Sir  —Classes  for  the  above  were  organised  by  the  mine 
proprietors  and  engineers  in  the  year  1868,  at  an  extensive 
colliery  district  in  the  north,  for  the  heueht  of  the  working 
men  in  their  employ ;  the  subjects  taught  are  Plane  Geometry 
Projection  or  Sohd  Geometry,  Machine  Drawing  and  Building 
Construction.  A  large  number  of  the  working  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opjiortunity  to  improve  and  raise  themselves 
in  these  branches  of  education,  and  the  classes  prospered,  but 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  the  majority  of  the  members  having 
scarcely  received  the  ruduueiits  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  session  1809  and  70,  which  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  subjects  veve  brought  before  the  classes  so 
as  to  make  them  both  popular  and  interesting.  This  is  the 
great  drawback  to  this  system ;  the  members  to  take  au  in- 
terest in  it  must  be  better  educated  before  they  can  handle 
Algebraical  signs  andformulas,  or  be  expected  to  solve  practi- 
cafly  any  geometrical  problem  or  calculation. 

Another  great  objection  to  these  classes  consists  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  discipline  connected  with  them.  Several  mem- 
bers are  further  advanced  in  the  ordinary  lirauclies  of  educa- 
tion, and  also  in  some  of  the  suhjeets  taught,  such  as  machine 
drawling  and  building  construction.  Members  who  have,  no 
doubt,  passed  a  good  training,  and  spent  many  years  both 
111  the  drawing  office,  jand  on  works  in  progress  or  finished; 
these  are  expected  to  coniiiienee  and  work  up  with  those  who 
have  never  had  the  slightest  training  or  e.fpericnce  ;  these 
latter  really  stand  abetter  chance  of  pulling  through  at  an  ex- 
amination by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  than  their 
more  experienced  brethren;  examples  ot  which  occurred  to 
my  knowledge  ill  the  examinations  last  May.  To  improve  all 
this,  separate  classes  are  required,  so  that  these  who  can 
prove  themselves  qualified;  could  take  advantage  of  them  to 
<ro  into  the  higher  and  more  intricate  walks  of  the  professions 
which  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  science  class  masters  are 
fully  qualified  to  teach. 

Our  mining  population,  as  a  class,  cannot  he  expected  to 
take  much  interest  in  Technical  Educatiim,  as  they  have  to 
leave  school  aud  commence  working  at  a  cnm|iaratively  early 
a"-e,  ana;.after  that  their  chances  an;  very  small  indeed  for  at- 
tuidiiig  either  evening  classes,  or  fur  sell-culture  ;  although 
vve  do, "meet  men  amongst  them,  and  not  a  lew,  who  by  their 
application  and  industry,  have  raised  themselves  into  good 
positions  in  society.and  in  the  respect  of  both  their  employers 
anil  fellow  workmen.— I  am,  &c.  TECHWiCiL. 
I    Feb  1, 1870. 


THE  GRANITE  QUARRIES  OF  CORNWALL. 
Sm,— A  paragraph  appears  in  yours  of  Jan.  28th,  copied 
from  the  Wat  Unlu,i.  (the  date  when  such  appeared  in 
that  paper  is  not  given).    Tlie  statement  conveys  such  ;i  false 
impression  that  alUiuiigli  it  can  be  passed  ovca-  in  silence 
when  :i]i])rariiig  in  llial,  |iaprr,  yet  when  copied  into  journals 
of  rrpiiir,  aihl  pnilrssiunal  ihii-;  aUii,  it  requires  that  the  other 
side  of  llic  qiirslMiii  i-,li(Hihl  1m;  slated,  and  as  tlie  tl'isl  l!riluli_ 
has  earned  lor  itseh  a  nuloriety  by  its  persistent  insertion  of 
similar  statements  concerning  the  granite  masons  of  this 
county,  a  brief  statement  of  facts  may  prevent  those  out  of 
the  county,  who  are  connected  with  the  trade,  from  accepting 
and  copying  paragraphs  written  by  ignorant  people,  who  are 
ready  to  accept  any  reason  for  the  present  deiiression  of 
trade  that  involves  the  w  orkmen  as  the  cause  of  such  depres- 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  "  I  regret  to  hear,"  proves  that 
"hearsay  evidence"  is  a  proof  in  the  "correspondent's  "  mind 
that  he  is  certainly  benefiting  the  county  by  rushing  into 
print  with  what  he  has  heard.  It  may  be  true  that  many 
very  important  contracts  have  been  "  given  to  the  I'rench," 
but  it  seems  queer  that  there  is  such  an  outcry  about 
the  French.   What  with  the  cotton,  iron,  and  stone  trades 
that  we  are  informed  have  been  "driven  to  France,"  we 
should  imagine  that  country  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
state;  but  it  appears  that  great  dcpressson  exists  in  that 
country  as  well  as  here,  and  that  there  are  thousands  starving 
in  Trance  as  well  as  in  iingland.   I  should  guess  that  the 
Trinity  Corporation  will  have  had  enough  experience  of  the 
French  c  infracts  hy  the  time  the  lighthouse  is  completed 
which  they  "  sent  to  I  rance,"  and  other  contractors,  which 
with  a  little  concession  on  the  part  of  working  men,  might 
have  been  obtained  for  Cornwall."   Would  you  believe  it  if 
you  were  told,  Sir,  that  Cornwall  has  the  monopoly  in  granite? 
Many  in  the  county  believe  that  no  other  place  has  any 
right  to  a  granite  trade  but  dear  old  Cornwall,  and  if  an 
employer  is  underbid  iu  his  tenders  by  contractors  out  of  the 
county,  why  it's  all  the  working  men's  fault.   You  can  always 
hear  parties  who  don't  know  the  difference  between  fine  and 
rough  grit,  talking  quite  learnedly  about"  Mr.  So-and-So  has 
lost  another  large  contract- it's  all  the  men's  fault."  But  to  the 
question  of  wages.   The  Vest  Briton  quotes  4s.  6d.  as  being 
the  old  standard  of  wages,  but  it  might  have  gone  further 
back,  to  the  time  when  ;5s.,  and  even  less,  was  the  rate  per  day  ; 
for  when  the  Thames  Embankment  started  5s.  wasthe  rate  per 
day,  then  arose  a  great  demand  for  granite  masons,  and  employers 
adopted  every  method  to  obtain  men.   The  county  was  flooded 
with  "  capitalists,"  who,  eager  to  find  employment  for  their 
capital,  fancied  that  every  hill  contained  a  gold  mine  iu  the 
shape  of  a  granite  quarry,  and  only  waiting  for  their  capital 
to  develop  it.    Old  and  useless  quarries  were  reopened,  new- 
ones  opened,  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a 
profitable  return  for  the  outlay ;  then,  having  a  "quarry,"  or 
"  granite  quarries,"  orders  were  obtained  any  way,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  men  were  sent 
out  of  the  county  to  obtain  a  larger  number,  and  the 
"  strangers  "  came  with  the  understanding  that  there  would 
be  no  obstacles  iu  the  way  to  an  advance  of  weges ;  other 
firms  persistently  advertised  in  local  newspapers  foremen, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  such  competition,  wages  rose  to  5s.  6d. 
per  day ;  but  even  when  the  trade  was  at  its  highest  pitch, 
the  wages  did  not  average  5s.  per  day,  as  it  ranged  from 
5s.  6d.  down  to  4s.,  and  a  large  majority  were  below  the  5s.  6d., 
and  only  those  who  may  be  termed  first-class  men  received 
that  sum.  When  trade  declined,  and  there  appeared  no  pro- 
bability of  its  revival,  one  of  the  old  estabUshed  firms  spoke 
to  their  men  on  the  subject,  and  informed  them  that  if  they 
would  agree  to  a  reduction  of  6d.  per  day,  they  eould  then 
take  orders  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pass  by.  The 
men  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  the  employers  giving  them  two  hours  and  an  half  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  on  the  men  giving  up  the  sixpence  per  day, 
the  time  worked  on  other  days  being  in  Summer  from, 
from  6  A.M.,  to  G  p.m.— This  was  agreed  to  by  the  masters, 
who  delayed  acting  on  it  for  some  time,  their  reason  being 
that  when  they  found  the  men  agreeable  to  the  reduction, 
they  would  not  enforce  it  until  they  were  compelled  by  cur- 
Guinstances  to  do  so.   On  this  point,  Mr  Cross,  the  manager 
of  the  Hyde-park  memorial,  stated  about  two  years  since 
that  the  masons  of  a  firm  in  Cornwall  had  "  petitioned  then: 
employers  to  reduce  their  wages,"  &c.   Shortly  afterwards, 
another  letter  appeared  from    the  employes,  stating  that 
Mr.  Cross  was  not  correct  in  stating  tuat  the  masons  had 
petitioned  for  a  reduction,  but  giving  them  credit  for  seeing 
the  necessity  of,  and  their  acquiescence  in,  the  reduction 
when  it  was  proposed  to  them.   Thus  you  see,  that  what  the 
Vest  Briton  states  to  be  the  wages  at  the  present  time  were 
reduced  two  years  ago  by  mutual  ru/rffmeut.  Since  then,  men 
who  formerly  received  the  5s.  ed.,  have  been  again  reduced, 
and  are  now  working  for  4-3.  Gd.  per  day,  others  ar^  working 
for  3s.  6d.,  and  less,  whilst  the  highest  rate  in  the  county  is 
,53.    Day  work,  it  must  bo  uuderstood,  is  not  the  general  rule, 
but  only  in  yards  where  the  finest  and  most  complicated  work 
is  done-thc  quarries  are  all  piece  work,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  men  Have  nut  averaged  £1  per  week,  or  anything 
like  it,  for  the  kit  two  years. 

It  is  furtlier  stated,  '■  with  the  additional  privilege  of 
haviu"  all  their  tools  sharpened  at  the  expense  of  the 
employers. "  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  was 
an  extraordinary  concession,  but  those  connected  with  the 
trade  are  aware  that,  out  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  it  is  a 
general  rule  for  employers  to  sharpen  masons '  tools.  This  is 
what  is  done  here  in  the  case  of  day  workmen,  but  piece 
workmen  have  not  only  to  pay  for  the  sharpening  of  their 
tools,  hut  also  to  provide  all  of  them,  picks,  spale  hammers, 
axes,  &e. 

The  new  firms  Iiave  almost  all  gone  down,  or  are  at  pre- 
sent, in  course  of  liquidation,  whilst  the  men  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  money  due  to  them.  The  Lundy  Island 
Granite  Co.,  though  not  properly  speaking  in  the  county, 
yet  may  be  reckoned  as  such,  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
is  the  Penryn  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  Limited.  The  men  have 
suffered  from  the  loss  of  their  money,  and  no  doubt  many  ot 
the  shareholders  have  also,  but  there  are  so  many  of  those 
"  capitalists  "  in  the  county,  that  it  would  occupy  too  mudi 
time  to  refer  to  raanv  of  "  the  masters'  works  "  lying  "  com- 
paratively idle,"  but  the  old  established  firms  have  world- 
wide celebrity,  and  if  quarries  that  have  been  m  existence 
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fer  39  ye;irs  are  compelled  to  be  closed,  as  those  at  Creetown, 
reported  in  your  jourualof  Dec.  31st,  1809,  throuj;h  "  dulness 
of  trade,"  wtat  wonder  is  it  if  Cornwall  feels  the  general 
depression.  But  "Cornish  granite  workers  "  are  aware  of  the 
"  laws  of  supply  and  demand,"  so  that  when  such  statements 
are  made  respectinj;  them  as  the  Vest  Briton  persists  in 
making,  journals  of  respectability  should  carefully  avoid 
copying  them  before  making  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
them. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Cornish  Granite  Workek. 

Cornwall,  Feb.  5,  1870. 

P.S.  An  advertisement  appears  regularly  in  your  columns 
announcing  that  an  old  firm  in  this  county  have  been 
selected  to  provide  the  granite  for  the  new  General  Post- 
office,  on  account  of  the  stone  being  remarkable  for  "  its 
colour,  quality,  and  price." 


QUESTIONS. 

[1764.]— SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  instructions 
how  to  cure  a  smoky  chim- 
ney, the  position  of  the  door 
and  window  in  the  room  being 
as  per  sketch  ? —  J.  P.  H. 

ri765.]—  BRICKLAYER 
WORK.— Would  one  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  explain 
the  meaning  of  blnhinouth 
cuttings  and  sqvhit  qno'ins, 
used  in  bricklayers'  work? — 

[1766.]  —  REMOVING 
MITES  FROM  BOARDS.— 
Is  there  any  chemical  solu- 
tion that  would  remove 
mites   from    the  floor  and 

shelves  of  a  cheese-room  at  a  farm-house  I  occasionally 
visit?  The  boards  of  this  room  are  literally  crammed  with 
them,  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the  cheese,  coming  out 
in  fabulous  numbers  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  floor.  If 
through  your  valuable  "  Intercommunication,"  a  remedy  can 
he  given  for  effectually  getting  lid  of  these  troublesome  animal- 
culffi,  it  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  tlie  tarmer.  The  boards 
are  strong,  and  the  landlord  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  floor.— Subscriber. 

[1767].— REMOVING  INK  LINES  AND  COLOUR  FROM 
DRAWING  PAPER.— I  wish  to  make  use  of  a  plan  of  an 
estate,  for  developing  the  same,  upon  which  is  schemed  an 
arrangement  not  in  conformity  with  my  ideas  or  views.  It  is 
a  reeent  survev,  plotted  to  a  large  scale,  and  correct.  Can 
any  of  your  readers,  through  "  Intercommunication,"  inform 
me  of  a  method  to  remove  the  ink  lines  and  colour  of  the  roads  ? 
I  wish  to  make  use  of  the  plan  itself  (in  preference  to  a  copy), 
as  being  more  accurate. — Subscriber. 

[1768.]— INSPECTOR'S  DUTY.—  Is  it  the  duty  of  an 
hispector  to  lay  down  full-sized  drawings  of  arches,  panels, 
&c.,  on  wood  or  stone  at  the  building  ?  The  proprietor  says 
that  is  the  architect's  duty,  and  that  he  should  not  pay  an 
inspector  to  do  anything  but  to  superintend  the  building.— 
T.  L.  W. 

[1772.]- ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  WOODS.— I  should 
be  obliged  if  any  nf  your  readers  would  let  me  know  the  bese 
book  (and  the  price)  on  English  and  Foreign  Woods.  Ont 
that  gives  the  most  variety  jireferred.— Antiquarian. 

[1769.]-CONSTRUCTION  OF  r    7  t 

ROOF.— Perhaps  some  suliscriher 
to  your  valuable  journal  will  kind- 
ly inform  me  through  the  "  Inter- 
communication" column  of  the 
best  way  of  constructing  a  roof, 
the  form  of  which  I  send  a 
sketch  of,  and  also  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timbers.  The  span 
is  about  40ft.— J.  E.  Needbam. 


[;i770.]— FRAMING  OF  PARTITION.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  be  kind  eno  ugh  to  settle  the  following  question  that 
has  arisen  between  the  clerk  of  works  and  foreman,  as  to  the 
framing  of  a  partition  to  carry  one  of  the  principals  of  roof? 
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Wliich  of  the  two  methods,  as  shown,  is  best  ?  Fig.  1  is  the 
foreman's  method,  which  is  framed  so  as  to  carry  the  weight 
off  the  floor  joists  and  throw  it  on  the  iron  girder;  this  the 
clerk  of  works  objects  to  as  wrong,  and  has  ordered  it  as  Fig. 
2,  as  he  says  he  has  yet  to  learn  how  an  inverted  truss  can 
carry  any  weight  without  spreading.  Does  not  method  Fig. 
2  throw  the  weight  on  the  floor  joists  ?— The  Working 
Mechanic. 


[1771.]— LEWES  PRIORY.— May  I  ask  if  any  of  jour 
numerous  readers  can  tell  me  who  is  the  owner  of  Lewes 
Priory  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Walcott  in  your  valuable 
paper  of  Jan.  28. — Walter  .Uiddleton. 


REPLIES. 
[1746.]— VERBAL  ORDERS  — In  cases  where  the  contract 
contains  a  provision  that  no  extra  works  will  be  paid  for 
unless  ordered  in  writing  by  the  architect,  the  contractor 


cannot  recover  unless  he  has  such  written  oi  ders;  neither  is 
it  sufficient  that  the  contractor  should  obtain  the  written 
order  after  the  work  is  executed,  as  it  has  been  decided  in  the 
sujierior  courts  that  such  orders  are  not  valid. — .A.  C.  H. 

[1747.]-SCAimNG  BEAMS.— In  the  accompanying 
sketch,  I  have  shown  the  best  position  for  the  scarfing  of  the 


tie  beam  of  tlie  truss,  under  the  especial  circumstances  men 
tioned  by  "  Beginner."  It  should  be  along  the  line  A  B,  tha 
is,  just  halfway  between  the  two  vertical  queen  rods.  In 
this  position  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  local 
strain.— C.  P.P. 

[1751.] — ALGEBR.i. — Y'our  correspondent,  "Plus,"  cannot 
have  a  better  treatise  than  "  Colenso's  Algebra."  Unless  he 
intends  studying  the  higher  mathematics,  he  will  not  require 
more  than  Part  I.  That  is  all  that  is  demanded  in  the 
examination  for  an  ordinary  university  degree. — Graduate. 

[1754.]-ASHLAR  WALi-^NG.- A  i"  cavity  is  ample  in  a 
hollow  wall,  and  the  two 
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walls  should  be  bonded 
together  with  wrought  iron 
cramps,  well  tarred  and 
built  in,  two  to  each  su- 
perficial yard,  with  one 
stone  of  large  area  in 
each  window  or  door  jamb, 
the  full  thickness  of  the 
double  wall.  The  stones 
of  blocking  course  should 
be  in  long  lengths,  and 
cramped  or  dowelltd  to- 
gether, and  set  in  cement. 
T.  C.  SORBY. 

[1754].— ASHLAR  WALLING.— It  is  no  wonder  tha' 
walls  built  as  described  by  "A.M.  B.  G."  should  speedily 
become  distorted.  Ashlar  courses  9in.  deep  and  only  5  on  the 
bed  are  not  "facing,"  but  simply  "  veneering."  When  I  was 
under  articles,  and  had  to  copy  gut  many  a  specification,  it 
used  to  be  distinctly  stated  that  "  no  stone  sliuuUl  measure 
less  on  the  bed  than  in  height."  To  expect  to  make  a  good 
bond  between  the  backing  of  a  wall  and  face  courses  consisting 
literally  of  stones  set  on  edge,  is  a  hopeless  idea.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  few  good  bond  stones  here  and  there  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use.  The  face  stoaes  are  not  large  enough  either 
in  height  or  on  the  bed. — P.  S. 

[1757] -MAGNETIC  AND  TRUE  MERIDIAN.— When 
the  variation  of  the  needle  was  first  discovered  by  Norman 
and  Burrough,  in  London,  1580,  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
netic axis  deviat  ed  from  a  true  meridian  line  as  much  as 
ll  lo"tothe  east.  A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  the  angle  of  deviation  was  slowly  diminishing.  In  the 
year  1657,  the  needle  appeared  to  lie  iu  the  deviation  of 
the  geographical  meridian  of  London,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  year  1S20,  the  needle  advanced  to  the  west;  the  varia- 
tion was  then  21'18".  The  observation  which  was  taken  in 
1838  indicated  a  variation  ot  24,  and  in  1852  it  was  about 
2218".  The  a  of  Ursa  Minor,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Polaris,  is  about  \\°  from  the  true  pole,  and  revolves 
round  it  in  23  hours  56  niiuutes.  When  it  is  at  its  greatest 
distance,  east  or  west,  it  is  said  to  be  at  its  eastern  or  wes- 
tern elongation.  The  true  bearing  of  the  pole-star,  that  is, 
the  angle  made  at  the  centre  of  the  eartli  between  the  true 
pole  and  the  pole-star,  is  called  polar  azimuth.  This,  which 
should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation,  de- 
pends upon  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  jiole.  Thisdistauce  is  called  the  polar  distance; 
it  is  subject  to  a  small  annual  diminution,  called  precession, 
which  is  19  3  seconds  annually.  In  the  year  18'iO  this  dis- 
tance was  1°  35'  50" ;  by  multiplying  the  number  of  years 
since  by  I9"'3,  and  deducting  the  product,  the  actual  polar 
distance  can  be  obtained.  The  azimuth,  or  angle  of  variation 
of  the  pole-star,  can  be  determined  by  the  following  propor- 
tion:— As  radius :  sin.  lat. ;:  sin.  polar  dist. :  azimuth.  Ilaving 
obtained  the  polar  distance  to  any  day  and  place,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  angle  of  variation,  or  polar  azimuth,  find  the 
time  in  tlie  Nautical  Ephemeris,  when  the  star  is  about  its 
greatest  eastern  or  western  elongation,  and  with  a  theodolite 
carefully  observe  when  the  star,  having  ceased  to  move  in  its 
first  direction,  begins  to  retrograde.  Fix  the  telescope  care- 
fully in  tliat  place,  and  direct  an  assistant  to  take  a  stake 
with  a  lighted  caudle  upon  it,  and  put  it  down  in  the  line  at 
some  8  or  10  chains  distance.  This  is  the  line  of  elongation  ; 
then  say,  as  radius  is  to  the  whole  distance,  which  must  be 
carefully  measured,  so  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  varia- 
tion to  the  actual  dist.ance  in  feet,  measured  at  right  angles 
to  the  former.  The  line  connecting  this  new  point  and  the 
place  where  the  instrument  was,  is  the  meridian  line  re- 
quired. Take  the  bearing  of  this  line,  and  the  angle  found 
between  this  and  the  magnetic  north,  becomes  the  angle  of 
variation  of  the  compass;  liesides  the  generator  secular  varia- 
tion, there  is  a  diurnal  variation.  It  also  varies  more  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter;  varies  every  hour  of  the  day  a  little, 
most  to  the  west  at  11  o'clock,  A  magnetometer  is  also  used 
by  some  to  find  the  variation. — W.  K.  A.,  Uckfield. 

[1757].— MAGNETIC  AND  TRUE  MERIDI.AN.— It  is  a 
vgry  simple  affair  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
Let  "B.  I."  go  into  a  tolerably  level  field  and  lay  out  a  due 
meridian  or  true  north  and  south  line.  The  method  of  doing 
this  easily  and  quickly  has  been  shown  in  the  "Surveying" 
articles  in  The  Bu  ilding  News.  Having  obtained  this  line, 
lay  an  oidinary  magnetic  compass  in  its  direction,  with  the 
north  and  south  points  in  line  with  it.  Now  range  a  short 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  and  measure  the  angle 
between  them.  The  present  variation  is  about  21°  west,  and 
is  decreasing  annually.— Trig. 


[1758.]— MEASUREMENT  OF  STONE  WALLING.— The 
contract  is  evidently  taken  by  "  square  measure,"  the  wall 
being  of  a  uniform  thickness.  A  square  pole  or  perch  contains 
Snj  square  yards  or  272J  square  feet,  so  that  the  work  can  be 
easily  measured  up.  The  perch,  as  far  as  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, is  becoming  obsolete,  no  mention  of  it  occurring  in 
the  recent  text  books  giving  weights  and  measures.— J.  L.  M. 

[1760.1-DRAWING  PAPER.-If  the  drawing  paper  be 
damped  with  benzine  (which  can  be  obtained  at  any  chemist's), 
it  will  render  it  sufficiently  transparent  to  enable  "  Tracing  " 
to  do  what  he  requires ;  but  1  must  say  that  it  is  an  extremely 
unpleasant  process  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  fluid. — Draughtsman. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Rome. — Among  the  costly  public  works  carried  on  by  the^ 
Roman  Government,  is  the  restoration  of  S.  Paul's  Church, 
which  has  been  going  on  from  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XII. 
till  the  present  day,  and  on  which  the  average  sura  spent 
by  this  Government  has  been  50,000  scudi  per  annum— 
though  not  indeed  without  periods  of  interruption  both  to 
labour  and  outlay.  Lately  have  been  finished  the  painted 
windows,  each  with  the  colossal  figure  of  an  Apostle  Prophet, 
or  other  saint,  the  twelve  Apostles  copied  from  the  faded 
frescoes  at  the  old  Church  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  at 
the  Tre  Fontane  (site of  S.  Paul's  martyrdom),  which  frescoes 
th»mselves  are  from  Raphael's  designs,  executed  by  his  pupils, 
hut  badly  painted  over  by  more  modern  hands.  The  above 
mentioned  good  examples  of  glass-painting  were  all  prepared 
at  the  same  factory,  that  of  a  manufacturer  naaied  .Moroni ; 
and  they  are  the  only  painted  windows  in  any  Roman  church 
deserving  of  notice,  except  some  damaged  specimens  of  such 
art,  as  was  produced  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  in  the 
Augustinian  Church  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Plans  for  the  fountain  to  be  erected  within  the  grounds  in 
front  of  the  Albert  Institute,  Dundee,  were  recently  obtained 
from  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  London,  and  esti- 
mates for  the  execution  of  the  work  have  lieen  received.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  operations  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  commenced.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lower  basin  of  the 
fountain,  which  takes  the  quatrefoil  shape,  will  be  about 
2()ft.  iu  diameter.  The  stonework  rises  to  a  height  of  3ft. 
3in.  The  basin  will  be  moulded  both  at  the  lip  and  at  the 
base:  and  in  each  segment  of  the  quatrefoil  will  be  a  panel, 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  The  masonry  will  he  dove- 
tailed, so  as  to  give  the  basin  solidity  and  power  of  resist- 
ance against  the  weight  of  water.  From  this  ground  basin, 
the  fount  lin  rises  with  three  smaller  basins,  each  taking  the 
quatreloil  shape,  to  a  height  of  l;iift.  The  second  basin — 
which  stands  7ft.  Bin  from  the  ground,  and  is  7ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter— rests  on  a  square  pillar  flanked  by  polished  shafts 
of  Peterhead  granite,  resting  on  bases  of  the  Polmaiae  stone,, 
and  having  foliated  capitals.  Round  the  lip  of  the  basin  is 
a  moulding  set  with  twelve  carved  heads  of  Uons,  from  which 
the  water  will  play  into  the  lower  basin.  Over  this,  the 
centre  pillar  rises,  having  small  detached  square  freestone 
shafts  at  each  corner,  and  small  circular  granite  shafts  oppo- 
site each  face,  supporting  the  quatrefoil  projection  of  th« 
third  basin.  In  the  diagonal  line'of  tlie  square  pillar,  and 
outside  of  the  square  shafts  just  noticed,  .are  placed  four 
granite  shafts  of  octagonal  form  rising  from  the  intersections 
of  the  segments  of  the  quatrefoil  of  the  second  basin,  and 
supporting  four  gurgoyles  which  spring  from  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  the  basin  above.  These  shafts  and  pillars  are 
neatly  moulded  and  carved.  The  third  basin  stands  10ft. 
Sin.  from  the  ground,  and  its  greatest  diameter  is  5ft.  The 
centre  pillar  over  this  basin  is  quatrefoil  in  plan,  about  18in . 
in  diameter,  and  has  four  small  granite  shafts  clustered  roand 
it,  with  moulded  bases  and  capitals.  The  top  basin,  in  which 
will  be  a  water  jet,  will  be  about  3ft.  in  diameter,  and  wiU  be 
finished  with  a  simple  moulding.  The  supporting  pillars  to 
it  are  in  mass,  the  carved  capitals  running  into  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  moulding  for  the  base.  The  stone  used  will  all 
be  the  Polraaise  yellow  rock,  and  the  carving  will  be  done  by 
the  architect's  carvers. 

Belfast. — A  stone  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  in 
the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  recently  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Clock  Tower,  in  High-street, 
Belfast.  The  statue  is  over  10ft.  in  height,  and  it  is  placed 
about  40ft.  from  the  street. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Microscopic  Analyses  of  tub  Atmosphere.— Dr. 
Syerson,  F.L.S.,  read  a  valuable  p.aper  recently  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  "  On  the  Microscopic  Character  of 
Air  in  Towns,  Country,  and  at  Sea."  Crystals  of  aminoniacal 
salts,  fungi  and  vegetable  spores,  and  crystals  of  common  salts, 
characterised  the  specimens. 

The  East  London  Water  Supply.— The  report  of  Dr. 
Franklaud,  with  regard  to  the  polluted  state  of  the  water 
supplied  by  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company,  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Whitechapel  Board 
of  Works  last  week,  and  after  some  conversation  on  the 
subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the  clerk  should  write  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  calling  their  attention  to  the  issue  of  the 
inquiry  made  at  their  instance,  and  to  the  recent  report  of 
Professor  Tyudall,  at  the  same  time  desiring  that  an  ex- 
amination should  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the  reservoirs 
of  the  company  at  Old  Ford,  to  ascertain  whether  the  altera- 
tions which  the  company  had  engaged  to  carry  out,  so  as  to 
secure  the  water  stored  therein  from  contamination,  had  been 
so  carried  out. 

Studies  on  the  Sewage- water  of  Paris. — From  a  paper 
by  M.  Chevalet,  in  the  Bulletin  dc  la  Scciete  Chimique  de 
Paris,  we  learn  that  the  portion  of  the  sewage  soluble  ill 
water  (the  solid  muddy  deposit  is  eonverted  into  a  kind  of  dry 
manure)  contains  by  far  the  larger  quantity  of  valuable  am- 
inoniacal salts,  and  retains  in  suspension  nitrogeuised  organic 
matter,  which  it  is  never  possible  to  obtain  precipitated ; 
there  remains,  moreover,  similar  organic  matter  in  solution. 
The  quantity  of  soluble  aramoniacal  salts  amounts  to  3'3','l 
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kilos  to  the  cubic  metre  of  sewage,  and,  in  addition  thereto 
it  conUiiiisB  KJfirmg.  of  iizotised  organic  matter. 

TiiF  Wateb  SUPPLY  OF  CALCUTTA.— Calcutta  hns  just  re- 
ceived another  important  sanitary  boon  in  the  torm  ot  a 
suDPlvof  raod  water.  The  works,  which  are  calculated  to 
deliver  six  million  gallons  daily  from  a  constant  supply,  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  thirteen  miles  ahove 
Calcutta  The  water  drawn  from  the  river  is  forced  by  engines 
into  receiving  or  settling  tanks,  from  which  again  it  passes 
into  filtering  reservoirs  containing  layers  ol  line  and  coarse 
sand  and  pebbles.  After  filtration,  the  water  passes  into  a 
covered  well,  and  is  thence  carried  by  pipes  to  Calcutta. 

TllK  SlIBTERUANEOUS  CANAL  IN  NAI'LES.— The  triOrHn/C 

</;  iXinioli  savs — "The  subterraneous  canal  destined  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Aguano  into  the  sea  is  now  com- 
pleted bein"  WOO  metres  in  length.  This  work,  one  of  the 
mostusefuf  of  those  undertaken  in  late  years  by  private 
persons,  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  enormous  material 
difficulties  and  considerable  opposition." 

The  Beckeniiam  Sewage.  — On  Thui'sday  next  there 
will  be  a  conference  between  the  Beckenham  authorities  and 
the  Lewisham  Bistrict  Board  of  Works,  with  respect  to  the 
Ion"  agitated  (juestion  of  the  Beckenham  sewage. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company.— 
The  directors,  in  the  report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  half- 
year  commencing  1st  July,  and  ending  31st  December,  1869, 
state  that  a  further  sum  of  £67  193.  has  been  expended  on 
buildin<'3  now  completed,  and  £6736  9s.  Id.  on  works  in  pro- 
gress making  an  expenditure  of  £6804  83.  Id.  during  the  past 
half-year,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  £133,855  Os.  3d.  since 
the  formation  of  the  company  on  capital  account.  The  gross 
rents  received  during  the  past  half-year  amount  to 
£6657  7s.  lod.,  and  after  paying  all  charges,  and  crediting 
the  proper  amounts  to  the  repairs  and  leasehold  redemption 
funds,  there  is  a  net  profit  of  £3606  IO3.  74d.  The  sum  of 
£5229  13s.  7id.,  which  includes  £1623  3s.  brought  forward 
from  the  last  half-vear,  is  available  for  division  among  the 
shareholders ,  but  tiie  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  only  be  paid— which  will 
absorb  the  sum  of  £29  U  13s.  9d.— and  that  the  balance,  viz., 
£228i  193.  lOJd.,  be  carried  forward.  There  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  rental  at  the  several  estates  during  the  half- 
year  ;  but  owing  to  the  continued  great  depression  of  trade  at 
tireenwich  and  at  the  east  end  of  London,  no  iniproyement 
has  taken  place  in  the  occupation  of  Nelson-buildings,  at 
Greenwich,  and  Tower-buildings  at  Wapping.  The  directors 
hope,  however,  that  the  opening  of  the  East  London  Railway 
station  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  buildings,  may 
lie  the  means  of  filling  the  tenements  now  empty.  Five 
blocks  of  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Ebury-street, 
Pimlico,  on  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. These  buildings  will  provide  110  tenements  of  two 
and  three  rooms  each,  and  ten  large  shops ;  and  will  accom- 
•aiodate  about  61  )0  persons  of  all  ages.  The  directors  liope'that 
these  dwellings  will  be  completed  and  occupied  before 
Michaelmas  next.  The  negotiation  with  the  late  Marqu's  of 
Westminster,  referred  to  in  the  last  report,  for  the  lease  of  a 
site  in  Ebury-square,  Pimlico,  has  been  completed,  and  65 
dwellings,  with  4  shops,  affording  accommodation  for  about 
330  persons,  are  already  in  coarse  of  erection.  The  directors 
hope  that  these  dwelhngswill  also  be  completed  and  occupied 
before  Michaelmas.  The  54  additional  tenements  at 
Waterbw-buildings,  Bethnal-green,  are  nearly  completed,  25 
being  already  occupied  by  eligible  tenants.  The  contract  time 
for  the  erect'iou  of  the  buildings  will  not  Expire  until  March 
ne-xt.  These  buildings  have  been  constructed  on  a  new  plan, 
and  being  much  approved  by  the  tenants,  the  directors  con- 
template a  furl  her  outlay  on  the  same  principle. 

The  United  Land  Company  (Limited).— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
company  was  held  at  the  ofBees,  No.  33,  Norfolk -street, 
Strand,  last  week.  The  report  of  the  directors  was 
submitted  as  to  the  operations during-thepast  financial 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1809,  together  with  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  income  and  expenditure  and  of  the  lia- 
bilities and  assets  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  last 
annual  report  the  following  estates  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  company  :— Sheerness  (No.  2),  Ilarrow- 
road  and  Kilburn,  Hammersmith,  and  Portsmouth 
(No.  2).  The  Harrow-road  and  Kilburn  estate  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  Wellingborough  estate  were  to 
be  ofl'ered  for  sale  in  the  early  spring.  The  total 
sale  of  land  from  March  21  to  Dec.  31,  1869,  as  per 
balance-sheet,  was  £17,00.5  12s.  3d.  The  directors  an- 
nounced thfrt,  after  clearing  off  the  current  working 
outlay,  and  writing  off  the  sum  of  £750  from  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  providing  for  every  charge 
against  revenue,  including  the  interest  of  5  per  cent, 
fixed  for  calls  paid  in  advance,  they  were  enabled  to 
declare  a  dividend  on  the  called-up  capital  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  free  of  income  tax  for  the 
five  months  ending  31st  December,  186!)  (the  four 
months  to  July  ijlat  having  been  already  paid  by  the 
Interim  dividend  declared  on  the  26th  July,  18G9),  and 
•in  addition  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31st, 
1869.  The  shareholders,  therefore,  will  be  paid  a  total 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  leaving  a  balance 
to  be  carried  overto  next  year's  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  first  issue  of  10,000  shares  having  been  all  taken 
ap,  the  directors  have  announced  a  second  issue  of 
10,000  shares  without  premium.  When  the  whole  of 
the  shares  of  this  second  issue  are  taken  up,  the 
directors  cannot  undertake  to  pledge  themselves,  as 
regards  any  further  issue  of  shares,  that  they  shall  be 
offered  at  par. 

London  Permanent  Building  Sociitt,— The  annual 
report  of  the  London  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society 
refers  to  satisfactory  additions  to  the  number  both  of  the 
society's  memliers  and  shares.  After  payment  of  all  expenses, 
and  interest  on  loans,  a  profit  of  £3382  19s.  5d.  has  been 
reahsed ;  of  this  amount  £3253  63.  2d.  has  been  placed  to 
tne  credit  of  the  members  in  respect  of  their  deposit  shares, 
being  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
paid-up  capital ;  and  £129  ISs.  3d.  has  been  added  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £1336  3s.  7d. 

Ro.-is  (Herefordshire).- The  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ross  and  Archenfield  Building  Society  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.  The  balance-sheet  attached  to  the  report  showed 
■  that  with  a  balance  from  1868  of  £627  I93.  lOd.  a  total  of 
'  £1520  12s.  2d.  had  been  received,  and  £998  123.  8d.  paid, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £521  19s.  6d.  The  contingent 
fund  or  expenses  account  showed  that  with  a  balance  from 
1868  of  £42  9a.  Id.,  a  total  of  £153  10s.  Id.  had  been  received, 
and  £139  I63.  5d.  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £23  ISs.  8d. 


London  and  County  Bank. — ^At  the  usual 
liiill-yuarly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
above  bank  on  tlio  3rd  inst.,  in  pre.senting  the 
bahxnce-sheet  of  the  banlv  for  the  half-year 
ending  the  Slst  December  last,  the  directors 
reported  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers, 
and  all  charges,  allowing  for  rebate,  and  making 
provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net 
profits  amount  to  £87,669  19s.  lOd.  This  sum, 
added  to  £6225  17s.  7d.,  brought  forward  from  the 
last  account,  produced  a  total  of  £93,895,  17s.  5d. 
The  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year  was  recommended,  together  with  a  bonus  of 
2^  per  cent,  both  free  of  income  tax,  which  would 
absorb  £85,000,  and  leave  £8895  17s.  5d.  to  be 
carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account. 
The  present  added  to  the  June  dividend  will  thus 
be  17  per  cent,  for  the  year  1869.  The  position 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  now  so  firmly 
established,  and  the  handsome  dividend  its  capital 
returns,  must  be  especially  gratifying  to  the  share- 
holders at  this  period,  when  we  are  only  just 
recovering  from  a  financial  crisis. 

Chesterfield  Steeple. — A  contemporary, 
in  describing  the  new  Midland  branch  line  from 
Chesterfield  to  Sheffield,  says  that  travellers  will 
not  fail  to  remark,  on  leaving  Chesterfield,  the  ex- 
traordinary steeple  of  its  parish  church,  which  is 
built  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  somewhat  resembles 
an  old-fashioned  conical-shaped  nightcap,  the 
upper  part  of  which  had  been  twisted  out  of  the 
perpendicular  by  the  hand  of  its  wearer.  Various 
tracitions  survive  as,to  theVeasons  which  induced 
the  architect  of  this' eccentric  specimen  of  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  to  depart  so  far  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  in  the  construction  of  the  steeple.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  unseasonable  parsi- 
mony of  his  employers  so  much  irritated  the  local 
Wren  that  he  spleenfully  determined  upon  this 
singular  method  of  immortalising  and  revenging 
their  niggardliness.  Another  version  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  architect,  having  once  heard  from 
somebody  a  second-hand  description  of  the 
famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  resolved  to  built 
his  steeple  in  a  sort  of  humble  tumble-down  imi- 
tation of  the  great  original — to  which  it  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever.  A  third,  and  perhaps  not 
themnst  un veracious  of  the  traditions,  asserts  that 
the  bend  sinister  and  singular  which  makes  this 
steeple  absolutely  unique  in  the  land  was  but  the 
result  of  an  accidental  deviation  from  the  straight 
measurements  and  plans  of  the  architect. 

Opening  of  the  Tower  Subway.— It  is 
announced  that  the  Tower  Subway  will  be  opened 
for  public  traffic  in  the  course  of  a  week.  It  is 
stated  that  passengers  will  be  conveyed  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other  through  the  subway 
in  three  minutes,  and  that  the  fares  will  be  Id. 
second  class,  and  2d.  first  class.  The  entrance  on 
the  City  side  is  on  the  lower  part  of  Tower-hill, 
near  Lower  Thames-street,  opposite  the  Tower 
gates ;  and  that  on  the  Surrey  side  close  to 
Tooley-street. 

Badly-made  Roads. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  S.  George's  (Hanover-squai-e)  Vestry,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  "That 
the  parish  do  not  undertake  the  care  of  any  foot- 
way, roadway,  mews,  or  sewers,  until  the  sur- 
veyor of  theV  estry  has  certified  that  the  same  has 
been  properly  constructed,  and  his  certificate  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Vestry."  Mr. 
Walker  said  that  the  Committee  of  Works  had 
found  that  certain  streets  had  crept  in  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  taken  to  by  the  parish. 
He  instanced  S.  George's-mews  and  Ebury-mews, 
and  other  places  built  by  speculating  builders, 
which  had  roads  very  badly  made,  badly 
drained,  and  sewers  almost  as  bad  as  cesspool 
The  property  was  sold  to  others,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Vestry  was  called  upon  to  make  repairs. 

Dilapidated  Houses  in  Mabylebone.  — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry, 
the  clerk  reported  that  the  order  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  houses  in  York-court  (of  which  Lord 
Portman  is  the  freeholder),  made  by  the  Vestry 
under  the  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act,  had  been  disregarded,  although  three  months 
had  elapsed.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Lord  Portman  to  take  them  down,  but  the 
clerk  said  he  had  been  officially  informed  that  his 
lord>hip  would  take  no  steps  in  the  matter.  The 
medical  officer  said  he  visited  the  houses  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  "they  were  in  a  most 
awfully  horrible  condition."  There  was  no  water 
'  on  in  the  U.~<}ses  ;  they  were  gradually  being 


pulled  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  on  ac- 
(;ount  of  their  condition  three  of  tlicni  were 
teiiantless.  The  vestry  thereupon  resolved  that 
the  vosfry  clerk  take  steps  for  the  demolition  of 
the  houses,  first  taking  legal  advice  on  the 
matter. 

Dangerous  Proximity  of  CHRiSTMAfs 
Decorations  to  Gas. — An  occurrence  whicli 
might  have  resulted  in  a  calamity  similar  to  that 
of  a  few  weeks  back  at  Liverpool,  took  place  on 
Sund.ay  evening  in  the  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  North  Ormesby,  near  Middlesbro.  Just 
before  the  ser  mon,  fire  broke  out  near  the  gas- 
light, just  over  the  priest's  head,  causing  a  general 
panic.  The  alarm  had  arisen  through  tlie  gas 
setting  fire  to  the  Christmas  decorations,  which 
had  not  been  taken  down,  and  were  in  a  very  dry 
condition.  For  a  time  they  blazed  against  the 
clerestory  windows  in  an  alarming  way,  filling 
the  edifice  with  smoke  and  threatening  serious 
damage.  One  of  the  churchwardens,  however, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  succeeded  in  beating  out 
the  fire. 

Lambeth  Workhouse. — The  plans  for  Lam- 
beth Workhouse  have  been  received,  and  there 
have  been  selected  as  adjudicatorsthereon,  Messrs. 
Pocock,  Hunt,  Snell,  Currey,  Taylor,  Dawson, 
Waterhonse,  Tress,  and  Jarvis.  From  these  a 
referee  was  selected  by  the  competing  architects, 
to  whom  a  fee  of  50  guineas  will  be  paid,  and 
who  will  have  to  decide  as  to  which  are  respec- 
tively the  first,  second,  and  third  plans  in  order 
of  merit.  Mr.  Currey,  the  architect  for  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
by  the  competitors. 


We  hear  that  a  new  wing  is  about  to  be  added  to 
King's  College  Hospital. 

"  The  Grove  "—the  pride  of  Camber  well— has  been 
thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  felling  of 
some  of  its  largest  and  finest-looking  trees— a  step 
necessitated  from  the  fact  that,  though  looking  quite 
healthy,  they  were  "  rotten  at  the  core."  Leakage 
from  the  gas-mains  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  their 
premature  decay.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  young 
saplings  to  grow  in  the  soil  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
trees  felled. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  has  applied  to  the  Home 
Government  to  send  out  a  civil  engineer,  possessed 
of  special  experience,  to  be  employed  in  examining 
the  coast  of  India,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
sites  for  ports. 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
modern  painters  was  inaugurated  at  Glasgow  by  a 
full  dress  conversazione  on  Monday,  31st  January. 
The  exhibition  is  one  of  great  excellence,  and 
includes,  among  many  others,  works  of  the  following 
artists :— Turner,  Linnel,  Danbv,  Sir  Noel  and  Walter 
H.  Faton,  Portaels,  Faed,  Erskine  Nicol,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward,  and  Madame  Ronner. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vestry,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  given  a  conditional  sanction  to  the  Vestry 
contributing  £500  towards  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
bridge  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  from  Carlton- 
terrace  to  Kensal  Road. 

The  remains  of  a  fossil  serpent,  about  30  feet  long, 
and  of  a  species  new  to  science,  has  just  been  found 
m  the  Eocene  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Hooks,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Holy  Trmity,  Brompton. 

It  is  stated  that  the  parties  with  a  capital  ready  to 
build  a  new  lyrical  theatre  in  London  have  failed  to 
obtain  a  site. 



MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— South  Kensington  Museum.  "  On  Orna- 
mental Ironwork."  Lecture  II.  By  J.  M. 
Capes,  Esq.  8.  .    ,       »  a 

Itoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  An 
"      examination  of  Mr.  Kuakin's  "Architec- 
tural Criticism."   By  E.  Hoole,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ist.— 
Discussion  on  "  Railway  Expenditure  and 
Income  2nd.— Mhowkee  Mullee  'Viaduct, 
G  I. P.  Railway.  By  A.  R.  Terry,  Associate 
Institute  of  C.E.  .3rd.— The  Pennair  Bridge, 
Madras.    By  E.  W.  Stoney.  8. 

WEDNESDAY.-Society  of  Arts.  "On  Emigration. 
By  T.  Pluiumer,  Estj.  8. 

Thursday.- Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 

Linneau  .Society.   8.  . 
Royal  Institution.    "  On  the  Chemistry  of 
Vegetable   Productions."     By  Professor 
Odliug,  1\R.S.   3  ,u 

Friday  — Royal  Institution.  Lecture  .by  W.  is.. 
Clifford,  Esq.,  B.A.  9. 

Saturday.— Associated  Arts  Institute.  Conver- 
sazione. 

Royal  Institution.   An  Introduction  to  the 
"     "  Science  of  Religion.  By  Professor  Max 
UuUer,  M.A.,  LL.P.   3.  . 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  announced  upon  authority  tli:it  (he  Welsh  iron  masters 
have  agreed  to  arnnt  an  advance  of  HI  per  cent,  in  wages,  the 
same  to  take  ellecl  at  the  end  of  February. 


TENDERS. 

CoppLESTONK,  Devon. — For  building  a  group  of  cottages 
Rud  bakehouse  for  T.  Moon,  Esq.  Mr.  S.  Hooper,  HatlierleigU 
surveyor : — 

Inch    £480  12 

Howard   4.'i2  (I 

Arsciitt    450  0 

Parish   4.SH  0 

Edwards  and  Avery   406  10 

Parish,  jun   39r)  10 

Stratford    392  0 

Ball   son  0 

Bidgway   3u4  10 

Ellacott  and  WoUaway  (accepted)   323  0 

Hammersmith  Estate.— Drainage  and  road  works  : — 

Strickson  £700 

Coker,  jun   695 

Blackmore    670 

■Wigmore   600 

Young   .ISS 

Pizzey  (accepted)    531 

MuswELL  Hill  Estate. — Drainage  and  road  works:  — 

Young   £905 

Pizzey      880 

Strickson  (accepted)    740 

St.  John's,  Islington. — Alex.  J.  Scoles,  architect  :  — 

Carter  and  Sons   £1750 

Sutton   1600 

Castle   1300 

Winship   1350 

Cubitt  and  Son   1100 

ToRRiNGTON,  Devon. — For  building  new  detached  in- 
firmary, and  repairing  the  union  workhouse.  Mr.  S.  Hooper; 
HatUerleigh,  surveyor.   Surveyor's  estimate,  £800 :  — 

Halls  and  Bulleid  £917 

Howard    855 

Hookway  and  Pethrick   838 

Cock,  Grant,  and  Eastraoud  (accepted)   805 

Shepherd  and  Co   785 

Bale  and  Sons   695 

TOBRINGTON,  Dkvon.— For  building  a  new  chapel  and 
chancel  at  the  union  woikhouse,  for  J.  C.  Moore  Stevens, 
Esq.  Mr.  S.  Hooper,  HatUerleigh,  surveyor.  Surveyor's 
estimate,  £500  :  — 

Bale  and  Sons   £035  0 

Cock,  Grant,  and  Eastmond    533  0 

Sliepherd    520  0 

Howard  .-   498  10 

Hookway  and  Pethrick  (accepted)    492  0 

West  Hill  Estats,  Wandsworth.— Roads  :— 

Young   £2.305  0 

Bobinson   2050  0 

Wigmore  (accepted)    1725  10 

West  London  Estate,  No.  2.— Drainageand  road  works  :— 

Pizzey  £545  0 

Young   0 

Strickson    .3(10  0 

Coker,  jun   49, i  lo 

Wigmore   460  0 

Blackmore  (accepted)   423  0 

WiLLESDEN  Estate.— Roads  :— 

Pizzey   £4.50 

Young  (accepted)    436 


Saviour's  and  Christchurch,  and  for  watering^  the 
roads.   H.  Sturmy,  Clerk,  Emerson-street,  Hankside. 

Chatham,  Feb.  14.— For  bricklayers',  masons', 
paviors',  carpenters',  plasterers',  slaters',  plumbers', 
smiths',  painters',  and  gasfitters'  work.  Koyal  Ka- 
gineer  Office,  Chatham. 

DoNCASTER,  Feb.  18.— For  erectiuff  a  cliapel'of 
ease,  in  Christ  Church  parish.  Plans  of  Mr.  15.  S. 
Brundell,  1,  Trincess-street,  Doncaster. 

Orsett,  Essex,  Feb.  10.— For  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  Workhouse.  A.  H.  lluut,  Clerk,  Work- 
Komford. 

BRADroBD,  Feb.  28  —For  the  construction  of  a  ser- 
vice reservoir  at  Horton  Bank  Top.  W.  T.  McGoweu, 
Town  Clerk,  Corporation  Office,  Bradford, 

Kendal  Sewerage,  Feb.  20.— Contracts  No.  1  and 
2.— For  the  construction  of  brick  and  pipe  sewors  and 
drains, wi(h  tnanholes,  storm  outlets,  ventilating' shafts, 
river  crossings,  sewatre  tanks,  and  other  works.  Con- 
tract No.  3.— The  supply  and  delivery  of  earthenware 
sewer  and  drain  pipes,  bends,  junctions,  gullies,  traps, 
inverts,  and  other  materials.  Contract  No.  4.— The 
supply  and  delivery  of  quantity  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
girders,  manhole  covers,  ventilating  grates,  gullies, 
and  other  castings.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Uall,  Kendall. 

Y'EOVIL,  Feb.  24.— For  the  restoration  of  the  clmnh 
of  .St.  Catherine,  Moutacute.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  archi- 
tect, 3,  Bloomsbury-place,  Bloomsbury-square,  Lon- 
don. 

Ripley,  Feb.  18.— For  certain  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Ripley  House,  near  Weybrldge,  Surrey.  Mr. 
James  K.  Colling,  150,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

HucKNAH,  TORKARD  (Notts),  Feb.  28.— Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  1858. — For  the  construction  of  the 
several  works  required  for  the  drainage  of  certain 
portions  of  the  district  under  their  control.  Johu  God- 
ber,  Chairman.  Countersigned,  C.  J.  Spencer,  Clerk. 

Borough  op  Maro.vte,  Feb.  21.— For  the  supply 
of  forty  tons  of  Oin.  by  4iQ.  granite  sets  ("  Pitchers.") 
W.  Brooks,  Town  Clerk,  i'owu  Clerk's  Office,  Mar- 
gate. 

G  AYTON  (St.alTord).— For  the  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  St.  Peter's  church.  Architects,  Messrs.  Wm. 
G.  Habershon  and  Pite,  38,  Bloomsbury-square,  Lou- 
don. 

Greenwich,  Feb.  23 —For  constructing  410ft.  run 
of  -Sft.  by  2ft.  brick  sewer,  730ft.  run  of  15-inch  pipe 
sewer,  and  y30ft.  run  of  12-incli  pipe  sewer,  and  other 
works,  in  Tyrwhitt-road,  Albert-road,  New-road,  and 
Tressilian-road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford. 
E.  W.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Greenwich. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Timber.    Duty  Is.  per  load  ;  Drawback,  Is. 


£    s.  f  B. 

Teat  load  U   0  IS  n 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....   3  15  4  }!i 

,,    yellow  pine..    4   0  4  10 

.St.  John,  N.B.  yellow   0   0  0  0 

Quebec  oak  ..                (j  0  tj  10 

„     birch                  4   0  5  0 

„     elm                   4   5  .5  10 

Dantzic  o.ak                 4   5  6  10 

fir                    2  10  4  0 

Memel  fir                     2  10  3  10 

Hisa                              2  15  3  0 

Swedish                          2   (i  2  10 

Masts.  Queb.  red  pine  3  10  0  0 

,   yellow  pine  . .   4   .'i  6  0 

Lathwood,  Dant.  fm.   4   0  6  0 

St  P'ljurg.   6   0  6  10 
Dm  Is,  prC,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in-  duty  2s.  per 
load,  drawback  2s. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  10  17  10 

St.  John,wJutc..'^ijruce  12   0  15  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality..'lB  10  19  10 

2ad  do   13   0  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  10  10  12  10 


I  n.  £  B 

St,  retcrsburg,  yel...  11  10  12  10 

Finland                        6  5   7  10 

Memel                          7  0   9  0 

Gotlicnburg,    vollow   8  0   9  10 

,,         wiiite  ..   0  0   0  0 

Gclle,  yellow               9  0  10  10 


Sodeiha 

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft,  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow  10 

Floonn;?  Boards,  iicr 
sq.  of  lin.,  fii-t,t  ycL  7 

First  white   7 

Second  qunlities    6 

POMICE Stone prtn  6 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  4-2  0 

Sperm  body   S7  0 

Cod   39  0 

Whale,  Sth  Sea,  pale  39  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  61)  0 

Cocoanut,  Cociiin,  tun  45  10 

Palm,  flue   40  10 

Linseed   31  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  44  0 
Cottonseed   JU  0 


3   0   9  10 
0  12  10 

n  in  6 

0   9  6 
7  0 


0  8 


0  0 


Metals. 

Lead  :— 

Pig,  Poreiprn   per  ton 

„    English,  W.B   do. 

Lead  Co   do. 

,,   Other  brands    do. 

Sheet  Milled    do. 

Shot,  Patent    do. 

lied  or  minium   do. 

Litharge,  WB    do. 

White  dry    do. 

,,  ground  in  oil    do.      2ii  (i  0    29  0  O 


18  7 
lU  10 


18  15 

19  5 


20  IC 
11  0 


19  10 
0  0 


0 
D 

0   0     2>t   0  O 


B.VTII  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell  aud  Saunders,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Mer- 
chants, Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots  ; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
"Wilts.- [4dvt.] 


COMPETITION. 

"WEI.LBOROUCH  Loc  AL  RoARD,  March  7.— For  pl.aus 
and  geuer.al  s-pecifications  for  layisg  out  a  market  and 
market  buildings.  1st  premium,  £25;  2nd,  £15.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Barber,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Newton  Abbot, 
Lievon. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Chichester  Cattle  Market,  Feb.  15.— Contract 
No.  1.— For  tlie  laying'  out  of  the  site  of  a  cattle 
market,  of  about  6  .acres  in  extent;  comprising  the 
mettilliug  of  the  pens,  standings,  and  roads,  the  con- 
struction of  the  drains,  boundary  walls,  and  entr.aiice 
gates,  and  the  removal  and  alteration  of  certain  houses 
on  the  site  of  the  market,  together  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  road,  and  the  diversion  and  covering  of  a 
portion  fif  the  Lavant  lourte,  and  other  works  con- 
nected therewith.  Edward  Arnold,  Town  Clerk, 
standings  for  cattle,  together  with  the  wrought  iroii 
tethering- rings  for  horses  and  cattle.  Edward  Arnold, 
Town  Clerk,  Chichester. 

St.  George's  Hanover-square,  Feb.  1!).— For  the 
supply  of  flints  and  gravel,  Guernsey  g^ranite,  masons' 
and  paviors'  worlr,  supply  of  paving  materials,  work- 
men's tools,  gasHtters  work,  drain  pipes,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
U.  Smith,  Vestry  Clerk,  parish  of  S.  George,  H.anover- 
square. 

Convict  Prisons,  Feb.  2C,— For  the  supply  of  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  tin  ware,  and  various  other  stores. 
The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  44,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W. 

War  Office,  Feb.  24.— For  the  supply  of  materials 
and  the  performance  of  work  at  Sheerncss  Tower  on 
Grain  Spit,  and  Isle  of  Grain  and  Slough  Forts.  The 
War  Office. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  23.— For  the  repair  of  the 
roads  and  highways,  and  other  works,  in  the  districts 
of  tho  East  and  West  Medines  for  three  years.  Com- 
missioners of  Highways,  Guildhall,  Newport. 

St.  Savioi  r's  District  Board  of  Works,  Feb. 
17  —For  Having  the  carriage  w;iy  in  the  districts  of  SI. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(Act  1869.— To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 

Wilham  Fisher,  Lewishani  and  Blackheatli,  decorator,  Fch. 
21,  at  2 — William  Knight,  Horwiich,  near  Bolton,  brick  and 
tile  manufacturer,  Fell.  IQ,  at  10— Frederick  Soiithcoates, 
Everton,  jemer.  Fell.  16,  at  2— Stephen  Fletcher,  Pn;stvvich, 
near  .Vlanchester,  builder,  21,  at  11 — Charles  Henry  Whaites, 
North  Elniham,  Norfolk,  brickiuaker,  Feb.  22,  at  12. 

sittings  for  L.\ST  E.\AiMINATION. 
May  in,  R  W.  Pallett,  North-street,  Caniden-grove  North, 
Peckham, builder— Mav  10,  J.  Ingle,  Gutter-lane,  City,  gas- 
htter — May  10,  E.  Wills,  Absalom-road,  Upper  Wesfbounie 
i'ark,  carpenter — May  10,  J.  Howick,  Hove,  builder — May  in, 
S,  Cripps,  Watford,  builder— ^[ay  18,  A.  Cumberland  Strat- 
ford, brick  merchant — May  27,  W.  II.  Everest,  Turner's-road, 
Limehouse,  carpenter— May  27,  G.  P.  Mann,  Swanscombe- 
place,  Shephcrd's-hush,  bricklayer — May27,  E.  Meslicr,  High- 
street,  Fulliam,  builder— May  27,  E.  J.  'I'hurlow,  Carlton-road, 
Kentish  Town,  builder— May  27,  W.  Weller,  Woolwich,  stone, 
mason— March  2,  J.  Coleniiin,  Faraday-road,  Notting-hill, 
carueuter- March  2,  E.  Ilunnings,  St.  Thomas-road,  Hul- 
loway.  plumber— March  1,  J.  II.  Bray,  Alexander-road,  Kil- 
biiiii,  builder — March  1,  A.  Castle,  Sunbury-coiumon,  mason 
and  builder — March  3,  T.  Gantlett,  Clarendon-street,  Pini- 
lico,  and  Carnaby-street,  gas  titter— March  2,  E.  B.  Brisfow, 
Twickenham,  carpenter — March  18,  W.  Mansfield,  Birming- 
ham, brickniaker— Feb.  Ifi,  T.  Worthington.  Lampeter,  Ume, 
timber,  and  coal  merciiant — Feb.  25,  J.  Thouias,  Newport, 
.Monnioullishire,  stonemason — I'eb.  2.5,  T.  Davics,  Jlonutain 
.Vsh,  builder — Feb.  28,  W.  W.  Lewis,  Dinas,  Glamorganshire 
surveyor— Feb  28.  H.  Hughes,  Bristol,  house  decorator — Feb. 
28,  S.  Cowlin,  Bristol,  builder— Feb.  24,  H.  V.  Martin,  Leeds, 
brickmaker — Feb.  9,  J.  Wilson,  Scarborough,  builder — 5Iarcli 
23,  E.  Miller,  Leicester,  brazier— April  26.  H.  Gilliert,  High- 
street,  Notting-hill,  timber  merchant. — May  31,  W.  Rayiier. 
Walpole-street,  New-cross,  builder — JIarcli  8.  J.  Coijden. 
Hornsey-park-road,  builder— March  8,  D.  Wright,  Princess- 
street,  Stamford-street,  glass  manufacturer— March  8,  D 
Sale,  Devonshire-street,  Queen-sq  ,  builder— March  'J,  0.  .1 
Powell,  Cleveland-street,  Camlierwell,  paper  hanger— Feb. 
23,  E.  Tudor,  Bradtoi-d,  Lancasiiire,  plumber  and  glazier — 
Feb.  22,  W.  Eddy,  Gusport,  plumber  and  glazier. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

Feb.  17,  W.  Roberts,  Ecclesfield,  file  and  steel  manufacturer 
—Feb.  17,  G.  Tilfourd  and  J.  Mitchell,  Sheffield,  Engi- 
neers. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

George  Gray,  Portsoy,  wood  merchant,  Feb.  15,  at  11— Eli/n 
Long  or  Anderson,  F'orres,  painter.  Feb.  14.  at  12— James 
Roy,  Nairn,  carpenter,  F'eb.  14,  at  12. 
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i  Welsh  in  London    do. 
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Slieets,  sin^tle  in  London   do. 

Itoops,  firHt  quality   do. 
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PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED, 

Radcliffe  and  Kershaw,  Halifax,  stone  masons— Wilkinson 
and  Harris,  Coventry,  carpenters— Walmslev  and  I  o.,  Bury 
fire  brick  and  tile  makers— Lark  and  Wliite,  Strood  am 
Bankside,  cement  manufacturers — .1.  and  G.  Wliitcomhe 
Petworth,  builders— J.  and  J.  Hill,  Briettd,  timber  merclmnts 


Straits,  tine  

,  for  arrival  . 
Engli.*  blocks  ... 


.per  ton  114 
. .   cask  112 


on      0   0  0 


rctinod,  in  blocks  . 


0   0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  112  0  0 

0  0  I!3  0  O 

0  0  114  0  0 
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nPo  Builders. — Dulwich  Estate, 

The  Govcrnor.s  are  prepared  to  LET  on  LEASE,  for  S4  years, 
rOllTIONS  of  tlicir  KSTATE,  fir  Ijuildin;.'  purjioses.  There  is 
ample  railway  comintniicatioii.  .md  fpecial  e-lueatioTial  advantafres 
in  the  new  College  are  i^eiHn-(  d  to  occupiers  of  liouses  on  the  estate. 
For  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  I,  Westniiu- 
ster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  architect  aud  surreyor  to  the 
Governors. 

Joiner's    Bench,    second  •  hand, 

fitted  with  drunken  and  rip  saws,  TO  Bl'",  SOLD  a  ■barg-ain.— 
Svvcotser  and  Wadman,  Wood  irachinistp,  f ,  Ks.sex-road,  Islington. 


nHraction   Engine. — Wanted,  a 

gootl  second-hand  TRACTION  ENGITsK  ;  also,  three  or  four 
trucks  or  wh!T8:ous,  suitable  for  conveying-  bric'.s  a  tli-itance  of  six 
or  Seven  miles  along  a  common  turnpike  road. — P:irticulars  to  K, 
Richards  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Upper  Ground-street,  EUckfi-iars-ro.ad, 
London. 

A  ttractive  Novelties,  commen- 

ring  February  14tli.— Professor  Pepper's  Lrcture  Entertain- 
ment, "  On  the  last  Now  find  Wonderful  Gliost  Effects,  and  other 
1  )pticiil  resources  of  the  Polytechnic."— ThelRomantic  Tale  of  RIP 
A'AN  WINKLE,  with  extraordinary  Diommic  and  Spectral  Scenes. 
Tlie Story  n.irnxted  by  Mr.  Artis,  Teacher  of  IClocution  ;  Vocalist, 
Miss  rc  tr^on  ;  ,iiul  tlic  New  Mucic  by  Mr.  Frowin,  Herr  Schalkcn- 
bach.  :iTi't  It.iml.— I'rofe-<«or  Pepper's  Annual  Course  "On  Astro- 
nomy and  Spefiruni  AnaUsis,"  i-ommenco''  in  Lent,  at  the  ROYAL 
POLYTKCHNIC.  Open  from  la  till  :)  and  7  till  10.  Admission  to 
the  whole.  1**. 


TT^or  Sale,  second-hand,  one  im- 

proTcd  42in.  SELF-ACTING  SAW  P.ENCH.  and  one  16in. 
'TrooviufT  Rcnch,  both  equal  to  new.  S.imuel  Wor^sam  and  Co., 
Oaklcj  Works,  King's-road,  Chcltea,  S.  W. 


T?obertson,  Brooman,   and  Co., 

PATENT  AND  DESIGNS  REGISTR.ATION  AGENTS, 
fie.  Fleet-street,  London.   Established  18'.J3.    Prospectuses  gr.atis. 


TTercules  Land,  Building,  and 

INTKSTMENT  SOCIETY  (enrolled  i.iirsunnt  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  6  and  7  WiUinm  IV..  cap.  .12.  rm  the  II,-vculcs  Porminent 
Benefit  Building  .Society),  3a,  JtOORGATE  .STltKKT,  I.ON  DO.V,  E.G. 
Subscription  and  other  shares  are  issued  biiariut:  inti-rost  at  the  rate 
of  £5  per  cent.,  with  profits  added  at  the  end  of  every  two  years. 
IMMEDIATE  ADVANCES  are  made  on  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Pro- 
perty on  TCrv  easy  terms.  Prospei-tuecs,  rules,  i-c,  on  application 
at  tf«  Socioty'l  Offioes,  39,  Moort-atf^street,  E.C. 

T.  J.  WESI.EV  BENNETT,  Socrotary. 
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niOTESTANTISM  AND  THE  CONVEN- 
TIONAL CHUKCH  TYPE.* 
(^Continued  from  page  101.) 

TN  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  of  these 
1    thin  iron-column  churches,  the  '  desigr. 
consists  of  the  expedients  just  described,  ihe 
front  is  narrowed  by  P™/cting  tower^3  or  re- 
cessed angles  ;  on  the  sides,  gablets  scatte.ed 
S  on  "unsparing  hand  try  to  conceal  he 
cnishin-  magnitude  of  the  roof;    and  the 
whole  fs  »  sweetened"  by  the  liberal  use  of 
tracerv  and  other   decoration,     in  certain 
Ses  hideed,  a  better  judgment  l^as  shrunk 
from    this   ludicrous    discrepancy  between 
ceneral  form  and  detail,  and  has  taken  refuge 
fn  a  naive  simplicity  by  no  means  displeasing 
Such  examples,  for  instance,  as  (rarden-street 
Chapel,  Slieffield  and  Dronfield  Independent 
Chapel    show  the   sort    of    harmony  thus 
attainable.     And  if  the  designers  ot  these 
barn-like  buildings  generally  are  prepared  to 
stop  at  this  point,  the^e  works  if  not  beauti- 
ful need  not  be  vulgar.    But  if  they  intend  to 
cultivate  external  architecture,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on  that  its  indispei^ahle 
e;roundwork  is  good  general  form.  hi^t 
ODportur.ity,  then,  for  such  force  does  the  next 
mode  of  roofing  on  our  list  present  ?  ihis 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  longitudinal 
roof  over  the  middle  aisle,  with  short  trans- 
verse roofs  over  each  bay  of  the  side  aisles 
It  is  the  plan  tried  long  ago  at  Haggerston, 
and  in  some  other  of  Mr.  Blomfields  earher 
churches,  and  has  since  found  its  way  into 
Nonconformist    structures.     It  is  now  tlie 
common  stock  pattern  which  everybody  knows 
by  its  crowd  of  side  gables.    There  are  in- 


Stances  of  it  tliis  year  m  both  the  "  Con 
gregational  Year    Book"  the    "  Wesley  an 
Report,"  and  the  "  Baptist  Handbook,   and  it 
has  been  repeated  round  London,  till  it  _  bids 
fair  to  become  a  sort  of  architectural  iiiglit- 
mare,  hardly  to  be  escaped  from.    No  doubt 
a  rather  similar  arrangement  may  be  found 
in  some  German  churches,  by  no  means  the 
best  of  their  class.    But  there  the  bays  are 
usually  very  wide,  and  the  gables  few,  and 
only  put  where  they  are  necessary.    At  Her- 
ford,  for  instance,  each  gable  is  nearly  M 
feet  wide.    In  other  words  these  recent  ex- 
aggerations of  the  type  have  live  gables  where 
the  originals  have  two.   This  is  developing  an 
idea  to  some  purpose,  only  it  happens  to  be  in 
the  wrong  direction.    The  Germans  had  (luite 
gables  enough.     They  liavoured  their  pie 
pretty  strongly  ;  but  the  pie  all  quinces,  the 
design  all  gablets,  was  left  for  English  de- 
signers to  produce.    If  endurable  at  all  it  was 
only  just  for  once  as  a  novelty;  and  yet  it 
ever  an  idea  was  fairly  worked  to  death,  this 
one  has  been.    It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
see  that  the  architects  who  first  brought  it 
into  notice  have  also  been  the  first  to  abandon 
it.    With  very  wide  bays,  and  consciucntly 
very  few  gable.-,  it  might  still  be  sometimes 
useful,  but  on  the  ordinary  church  of  some 
six  bajs  long,  even  the  huge  barn  roof  would 
be  a  more  merciful  infliction.     There  now 
remains  only  the  system  of  three  longitudinal 
roofs,  one  to  each  aisle.    This  is  not  very  un- 
common in  ancient  work,  though  more  so  in 
modern  buildings  of  the   sort  now  under 
review.    Probably  the  inconvenience  of  its 
long  gutters,  so  liable  to  be  choked  by  snow 
or  leaves,  has  operated  against  its  employ- 
ment.   This  fault  might  perhaps  be  lessened 


by  a  little  ingenuity,   and  the   triple  loof 
system  might  tlicn  prove  the  best  of  the 
three.    Tliis,  however,  is  not  saying  much 
Not  one  of  these  three  sy.stems  even  in  tlie 
best  hands,  ever  produces  a  result  comparable 
even  to  the  ordinary   clerestoncd  exterior. 
The   churches  in  which    they   appear  arc 
usually   the   poorest   of   their   c  ass.  All 
of  them  have,   in  addition    to  their  other 
faults     a    comparatively    low    and  square 
outline  ■    a     special    ohjecti  m     in  town 
churches,  which  urgently  demand  a  lofty  ex-- 
teriortokoep  themfroni  bemg  dwarfed  and 
spoiled   by   surrounding  houses.      And  ot 
course  none  of  them  do  anyth.n.  to  remove 
the    internal  failings   of  the  three -co  umn 
church     Whatever  expedients  may  be  tried, 
anything  worth  calling  internal  architecture  is 
out  of  the  question,  while  the  mam  columns 
are  so  small  as  to  be  half  invisible. 

The  nave  and  aisles  plan,  the  conventional 
tvp-  from  which  few  indeed  of  our  churches 
ever  venture  to  deviate,  has  thus  been  noticecl 
in  both  its  varieties.    The  result  may  be 
stated  thu^.    When  its  columns  are  thick  or 
moderately  thick,  it  inevitably  shuts  out  a 
multitude  of  people  from  the  service.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  five  or  more  bays  in  length  at 
least  a  sixth  and  sometimes  a  fourth  of  the 
congregation  are  placed  out  of  sight  both  ot 
the  pulpit  and  of  the  communion  table,  it 
admits  of  excellent  architecture,  but  it  is  in 
separable  from  gross  inconvenience.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  columns  are  thm  th>. 
inconvenience  is  removed,  but  the  ardutec- 
ture  is  ruined.    The  system  has  been  forced 
into  compliance  with  modern  demands,  but 
it   has  been    killed   in    the  process,  ihe 
medicBval  arrangement  has   been  retained, 
but  the  only  thing  to  be  gained  by  retaining 
it— architectural   excellence— has  vanished. 
The  type  as  it  remains  here  is  but  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self  ;  a  medieval  church  in  the 
last  stage   of  starvation.    To  architectural 
readers,  some  apology  may  be  needed  for  the 
space  which  has  been  occupied  in  proving  a 
fact  so  clear.    And  to  some  other  readers,  a 
similar  apology  may  be  due  for  that  taken  up 
in  showing  that  ordin  :ry  nave  columns  cause 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  obstruction.  Both 
these  points  seem  sufficiently  evident,  but  it 
they  are  so,  why  does  not  the  natural  result 
follow'    If  it  be  r^illy  understood  that  on 
the  ordinary  n  ive  and  aisles  plan  we  are  bound 
down   either  to  bad  arangement  or  to  bad 
architecture,  why   is  that  plan  s  ill  almost 
universal.*    Perhaps  here,  as  elsewhere,  eac  , 
party  sees  the  weak  points  of  the  other  much 
more  clearly  than  its  own.    The  class  winch 
adheres  to  the  ston-  column  variety  says  to 
the  opposite  one  "Your  architecture  is  bad  ; 
you  have  ornamented  you.'  buildings  before  you 
proi.erly  designed  and  constructed  theiu  ;  and 
the  other  retorts  "  Your  arrangement  is  bad'; 
in  your  clmrclie.s  hundieds   of  people  can 
neither  see  nor  hear."    And  an  unprejudiced 
lookers  on  finds  it  very  hard  to  deny  the 
truth  of  either  statement.  ,  „  •  i 

What  then  is  to  be  done  :  to  build  thick 
column  churches  unlittcd  for  their  purpose,  or 
thin  column  ones  unworthy  of  their  destina- 
tion Neither  :  but  to  step  out  ot  this 
enchanted  circle  of  habit  and  precedent  m 
which  we  go  round  and  round  and  get  no 
further  ;  to  break  through  the  "  tyranny  ot 
cu4om,"  and  to  find  a  type  on  which  architecture 
and  practical  utility  are  not  incompatible. 
Such  a  type  will  never  be  supplied  by  the 
ordinary  nave  and  aisles'  plan,  whoth'n-  its 
nave  piers  arc  thick  or  thin.  But  it  may 
be  certainly  attained  in  either  of  these  two 
ways:  by  designing  our  churches  witho.it 
columns  at  all,  or  by  designing  them  with 
substantial  columns  placed  where  they  will 
cause  no  obstruction.    The  former  system  is 
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already  adopted  in  small  buildings,  and  there 
are  some  signs,  as   in  the    new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Barking,  of  its  future  employment 
on  a  larger  scale.    P.  allows  great  variety  of 
form.    Its  plans  may  be  oblong  cruciform, 
circular,  or  polygonal  ;  or  stib  better  a  f.esh 
combination    of    these    dillerent  elements. 
On  the  latter  system  the  columns  may  bo  tew 
in  number  and  far  apart,  or  they  may  be 
placed  so  near  the  side  walls  as  to  obscure  not 
the  seats,  but  only  the  passages  leading  to  them. 
We    may  thus  have  cither  the  wide  nave  and 
narro  w  side  aisles,  or  the  ordinary  nave  with 
yery  wide  bay.^  or  both  together.    \\  e  may- 
plan  a  grand  open  space  before  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table- surely  a  natural  arrangement 
for  a  Protestant  church— and  we   shall  lipd 
ample  scope  for  architecture  in  its  external  and 
internal  treatment.     It   was   for  Catholic 
times   to  perfect  the  long,  many-columned 
avenues  of  nave  and  aisles  ;  it  remains  for 
us  to  develop  the  equally  magnificent  capabili- 
ties of  the  central  dome  and  lantern  tower. 
"Any  one,"  says  the  late  11  iv.  J.  L.  i  etit 
"  who  believes  that  our  services  were  intended 
to  be  performed  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  whole  congregation,  wdl :  admit  that  the 
o-reat  object  of  the  church  arcliitect  should  be 
the  attainment  of  a  large  unbroken  area  m 
front  of  the  minister,  in  whatever  part  ot  tire 
service  he  is  engaged.    Our  adherence  to  the 
mo  lels  least  suitable  to  this  purpose,  and  our 
rejection   of    those    which    are  admirably 
adaiited  to  it,  is  a  strong  proof_  that  we  are 
studying  the  Gothic  in  a  spirit  of  servile 
imitation,  instead  of  treating  it  as  a  style  to 
be  relined  upon  and  improved."    It  is  tins 
"  spirit  of  servile  imitation  "  that  has  been 
the  bar  to  progress.  It  is  this  that  has  thought 
it  better  to  copy  the  Catholic  church  arrange- 
ment with  starved  iron  columns,  than  to  invent 
a  new  one  with  clustered  shafts  or  good  stone 
piers  placed  where  they  will  cause  no  in- 
convenience.    The  thin  iron   column  plan, 
however,  will  not  Last  for  ever  ;  for  people,  as 
M  Viollet  le  Due  sayd,  grow  tired  of  every- 
thing in  time,  even  of  what  is  most  contrary 
to  "ood  taste  and  reason.    It  will  doubtless  be 
o-radually  abandon  :d  in  all  but  the  poorest 
buildines  ;  but  as  it  is  so  we  h  ive  one  earnest 
hope  to"express.    It  is  that  those  who  abandon 
it  will  at  last  give  up  copying  the  Mediajval 
church arrang.mient,  the  "  conventional  c  uirch 
type,"  and  help  in  the  work  of  evolving  a 
church  type  fit  for  modem  uses  ;  that  when 
they  ti-ivc  up  the  nave  and  aisles  plan  with 
thin  iron  shafts,  they  will  not  straightway  go 
back  to  the  same  plan  with  thick  columns 
(whether  of  stone  or  iron),  as  if  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  were  no  other  choice  lett  ; 
that  when  tiny  emerge  from  bad  architecture 
they  will  not  plunge  instantly  into  bad  arrange- 
ment and    inconvenience.     There  is  a  tar 
1  icrher  possibility  before  them,  that  of  pro- 
dticing    works    fitted    iu    every    detail  to 
Protestant  worship  ;   places  where  everyone 
can  hear  and  see,  yet  solid,  periiianent  ami 
beautiful  in  their  construction  ;  tresh,  real, 
and  noble  in  their  architecture. 


*  The  Congregational  Year  Book,  18:0,  Hodder  and 
Stsughton.  r,,  1 

The  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
CommiUee,  l.SCO. 

The  Baptist  Handbook,  1870.  lates  and  Alex 
ander. 


*  That  is,  of  course,  bad  arrangement  foi  the  pur 
poses  of  a  Protestant  conoregatiou  It  is  not  m  the 
slip-htest  deo-ree  meiint  to  deny  that  much  of  the 
mo^dern  areMieetuve  designed  for  a  Pathol  o,  or  se.nr. 
Hntholic  ritual  ful  l  s  its  purpose,  or  that  it  deseryta, 
f,om  an  artistic  point  of  v*iew,  corresponding  adnura- 
tion. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  ARTS  MANUFACTURES,  AND 
80MMERCE.-ART  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

WHY  in  the  name  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  was  such  a  design  prescribed  as 
that  of  No  1  in  the  first  division— one  of  the 
most  inane  of  Renaissance  compositions  con- 
sistin"-of  two  floriated  dolphins  afflicted  with 
water°on  the  brain,   twirling  symmetrically 
under  a   gouty,    nondescript  vase,  with  a 
Cupid's    head    and    pair    of  flabby  wmg« 
balanced  on  its  point?     Vile,  however,  as 
was  the  model  thus  set  before  the  copyists,  and 
cruel  the  worse  than  waste  of  time  entailed 
upon  them,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
oiio-inal  had  been  placed  here  beside  the  work 
of  its  imitators,  that  it  might  be  seen  if  there- 
were  any  executive  merit  in  it  which  they 
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have  missed  ;  for  merit  of  no  kind  can  we 
disfem  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  four  com- 
petitors in  this  instance.  Unaccountable 
though  they  may  be  for  the  rapid  and  tor- 
tured curves,  there  may  have  been  some  deli- 
cacy of  drawing  of  the  acanthus  leafage  of 
the  model,  but  there  is  none  whatever  in  these 
sandpapered  abortions.  Out  of  the  four  ugly 
and  misshapen  cherubs'  heads  we  are  some- 
what curious  to  know  if  one  among  them  bears 
any  resemblance  to  that  on  the  panel  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum:  certainly  not 
more  than  one  could  do  so,  for  no  two  of  the 
copies  have  anything  in  common  but  equality 
of  badness. 

Better  in  many  respects  is  5a,  Class  1  (/). 
Part  of  a  frame  in  possession  of  Henry 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wills.  The 
foliage  is  crisper,  and  the  tool  marks  have 
not  been  sandpapered  out.  The  design  is 
rich,  playful,  and  picturesque  ;  its  scale  being 
small,  it  is  comparatively  very  elaborate.  It 
is  in  the  figures  of  the  Cupids  and  memaids, 
only  that  the  carver  appears  to  have  got  out 
of  his  depth.  No.  5,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Line,  after 
an  entablature  of  a  chimneypiece  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  consisting  of  two  satyrs 
playing  in  the  centre,  and  wreaths  of  vine  on 
either  side,  we  should  advise  to  be  left  "  un- 
finished," for  it  is  hopelessly  wrong.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  photograph  of  the  original 
hung  under  it,  whence  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Line  had  no  excuse  for  making  the  thickness 
of  the  arms  of  the  figures  three  times  that  of 
the  legs,  orof  equally  murdering  the  foliage.  If 
he  spent  all  the  time  devoted  to  this  ambitious 
work  in  properly  carving  one  spray,  he  might 
have  caught  somewhat  of  its  spirit,  which,  as 
it  is,  he  has  entirely  failed  in  doing. 

Turning  to  the  Repousse  work,  Class  2  («)  in 
a  glass  case  upon  the  table,  we  find  better  work. 

Nos.  6  and  7  by  A.  Dufour,  executed  in  iron 
after  the  examples  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  are  exquisitely  modelled  and  chased. 
"The  Virgin  and  Child,"  an  iron  panel  in  low 
relief,  being  the  subject  of.  the  latter  of  these 
and  of  Nos.  8  and  9,  by  Adolpli  Ostertag  aud 
W.  Holliday,  respectively,  we  carefully  com- 
pared them".  In  doing  so  we  again  sadly 
missed  the  original  to  assist  us  in  deciding 
which  is  the  best  copy.  We  can  safely  com- 
mend all  as  works  of  art,  but  No.  8  appears  to 
us  the  most  delicate  and  refined,  and  the 
modelling  the  most  delicate  ;  notice  the  dimples 
in  the  elbow  of  the  child  and  the  drapery 
round  its  waist  and  the  leg  and  foot.  In  No. 
7  the  drapery  is  coarser,  and  the  flesh  looks  as  if 
its  modelling  had  been  scrubbed  out.  No.  9 
is  still  coarser,  the  head  of  the  child  commoner, 
and  the  profile  of  the  Virgin's  head  is  pud- 
dingy, but  some  details  of  the  embroidery  on  the 
Virgin's  dress  appears  somewhat  too  faintly 
rendered  in  No.  8,  to  whose  author,  however 
(Mr.     Ostertag),    we    should    award  the 
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prize.    Of  No.  6,  however,  the  other  exampL 
by  Mr.  Dufour,  we  can  speak  very  highly 
after  having  carefully  examined  it,  together 
with    a    photograph    of  the    original — the 
maHello  bronze   mirror  case  in   the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  No.  10,  the  last  work  in 
this  class,  a  repousse  work  in  silver,  after  a 
tazza  in  the  Museum,  by  A.  Clark,  also 
deserves  much  praise.    The  acanthus  border 
is  well  modelled  and  full  of  spirit,  but  the 
figures  of  two  river  gods  and  two  females  in 
the  centre  will  not  bear  close  examination. 
Note  the  clumsy  arm  of  the  one  of  the  latter 
with  the  wings.    The  hammered  iron  knocker 
set  as  the  next  copy,  was  not  a  sufficiently 
pure  aud  good  specimen  for  the  purpose.  We 
trust  that  greater    care  will   be  exercised 
in  this  respect  by  the  Society  in  future,  for  it 
is  sad  to  think  of  students  being  condemned  to 
copy   indifl'erent  works,   and  to   have  the 
keenness  of  their  perceptions  of  the  beautiful 
blunted,  instead  of  sharpened,  by  the  works 
upon  which  they  are  called  upon  to  labour  so 
long.    The  difficulty  of  coming  to  aright  and 
fair  judgment  also  is  increased,  for  when  the 
copy   is  bad,   especially  in  wrought-metal 
work  the  most  spirited  and  therefore  the  best 


workman,  is  likely  to  prove  the  least  faithful. 
Again,  there  should  be  some  rule  as  to  identity 
with  regard  to  the  scale  to  be  preserved. 
Here  No.  13  is  only  half  the  size  of  Nos.  11 
and  12,  and  affects  a  delicacy  absent  in  the 
others.  Without  the  original  how  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  copy  in  the 
several  cases  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
say  this  coarse  design  needed  a  bold  treat- 
ment. Of  the  two  larger  specimens  m'c  should 
unhesitatingly  give  the  prize  to  No.  11,  by 
"A.  S.,"  but  in  judging  between  his  work 
and  that  of  No.  13,  by  Thomas  Bay  ley,  we 
should  need  further  information  on  the  points 
above  named.  The  only  carving  in  ivory. 
Class  4  (ft),  is  No.  14,  a  Plaque,  after  one 
of  Silenus  and  Amorini  by  Flamingo,  by_H. 
Godart,  having  a  photograph  of  the  original 
hung  alongside  of  it,  appears  to  be  very  faith- 
fully and  well  executed.  Being  without  a 
competitor,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  award  to 
its  author  whatever  prize  was  offered  for  this 
class.  As  we  unfortunately  failed  to  find  No. 
15  in  Class  5  (*),  a  chasing  in  bronze,  we  can 
neither  speak  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 

In  Class  6,  Nos.  16,  17,  18, 19,  and  20,  are 
examples  of  etching  and  engraving  on  metal 
after  an  Arabesque  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  an  admirable 
work,  but  one  which  we  do  not  think  a  good 
model  to  copy.  The  copies  are  careful,  No. 
18  being  least  so,  and  Nos.  17  and  20,  by  Mr. 
James  G.  Gill,  and  Mr.  John  Gittens,  the 
most.  Of  paintings  on  porcelain,  after  a 
drawing  by  Raphael  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  there  are  several  specimens,  Nos.  21 
to  26  inclusively.  The  competitors  have  found 
difficulties  in  translating  a  sketch  into  care- 
ful drawings,  particularly  in  foreshortened 
limbs,  and  we  doubt  whether  one  has  referred 
to  Nature  for  assistance ;  and  some  have, 
Chinese  tailor  like,  in  copying  illegible 
scratches  of  the  pen,  transformed  them  into 
positively  defective  drawing,  notably  in  Nos. 
21  and  22.  We  prefer  No.  26,  rendered  in 
colour  by  J.  B.  Evans,  and  No.  25  in  mono- 
chrome 'by  Miss  E.  Kenwood.  Nos.  27,  28, 
and  29  are  also  paintings  on  porcelain,  after  a 
conventional  Renaissance  ornamental  panel  by 
Aldegreve ;  the  two  former  executed  in 
blue,  and  the  last  in  monochrome  on  gold 
grounds.  No.  27,  that  by  J.  B.  Evans  is  drawn 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  Nos.  30,  31,  and 
32  are  attempts  to  render  the  same  _  design 
upon  a  larger  scale  as  decorative  paintings. 
Here,  there  being  more  scope,  it  has  been  at 
greater  risk,  and  all  are  more  or  less  failures, 
but  the  two  which  ambitiously  have  aimed  at 
colour  may  be  pronounced  the  greatest.  We 
think  great  blame  is  due  here  also  to  the  pro- 
posers of  the  model. 

In  Class  11,  Cameo  cutting,  but  one  ex- 
ample is  shown.  Plead,  after  bust  of  Clytie, 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  no  name  but  address 
only  given.  There  seems  merit  in  the  head 
but  little  in  the  shoulders. 

In  Class  12,  Die  Sinking,  there  is  but  one  : 
a  creditable  production  by  A  Walker,  after  a 
Wedgwood  medallion. 

In  Class  le.lBookbiiiding,  No.  35,  Mosaic 
pattern,  by  Louis  Genth,  is  a  good  design, 
well  executed;  so  also  is  No.  36  in  Class  17, 
Embroidery,  a  work  executed  after  an  Italian 
Altar  Frontal  in  the  Museum,  by  the  Misses 
Pfander,  who  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  been  allowed  to  spend  their  time  and 
labour  upon  a  comparatively  beautiful  object. 
Mr.  Charles  Pfander  also  sends  two  well- 
painted  iilui\iinations,No.  37  and  38,  in  Class 
18,  the  one  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
with  ornamental  border  by  Giulio  Clovio,  and 
the  other  a  bold  and  richly  coloured  sped 
men  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum,  repre 
senting  the  birth  of  Christ. 

These  close  the  list  of  the  works  sent  in 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  First 
Division,  namely.  Works  executed  after  Pre 
scribed  Designs.  There  are  two  other  divisions 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  treat  upon  the 
present  occasion,  but  to  which  we  hope  to 
refer  again. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.— ART  WORKMAN- 
SHIP COMPETITION. 

[akothee  kotice.] 

IN  March,  1863,  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  view 
of  the  defects  of  English  workmen  when 
compared  with  the  skill  of  foreigners,  determined 
on  an  annual  competition  among  artisans  to  im- 
prove their  executive  skill,  hoping  by  the  award 
of  prizes  to  encourage  and  develop  those  branches 
of  art  workmanship  which  are  most  applicable 
to  manufactures.     They  began  by  calling  for 
works  to  be  executed  from  prescribed  examples 
of  good  ornament  or  art,  which  the  workman 
was  invited  to  carve  in  wood  or  marble,  or  en- 
grave upon  metal,  according  to  his  trade._  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  Society  determined 
upon  and  arranged  the    subjects  (always  the 
designs  of  artists  of  reputation),  and  photographs 
or  casts  from  the  original  were  sold  at  cost  price 
to  the  artisans,  who  were  then  to  translate  them 
into  their  various  modes  of  workmanship.  After 
some  time  the  workmen  complained  tliat  they 
v.-'jre  too  much  tied  and  hampered  by  this  rule, 
and  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  own  taste  iu  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  their  skill.    To  meet  this  desire,  in 
1868,  the  Society  determined  to  add  to  their 
former  subjects— prizes  for  skilled  workmanship 
in  processes  hitherto  but  little  followed  iu  this 
country  ;  thus  the  art  of  enamelling  on  metals, 
though  known  and    practised    in  England  in 
medireval  times,  gradually  became  entirely  un- 
known and  unpractised  by  English  workmen, 
while  in  France  it  bad  been  revived,  and  it  is 
now  largely  used  in  decorative   furniture  of 
various  kinds.    Glass,  again,  has  hitherto  been 
blown  in  the  same  forms,  and  the  same  processes 
of  manufacture  have  been  copied,  as  those  used 
by  our  immemorial  ancestors,  and  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  follow  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  "  fillegrani  "  or  millefiore  work  which  had  not 
entirely  died  out  in  Venetian  localities,  and  has 
been  revived  lately  with  such  excellent  effect  by 
Dr.  Salviati.  Other  processes,  neglected  orinabey- 
ance,  were  added,  and  the  subjects  to  be  wrought 
in  them  left  to  the  choice  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  allowed  to  associate  themselves  with  their 
employers,  or,  rather,  the  employer  wa9  allowed 
to  be  associated,  in  some  cases,  with  the  workmen 
producers.    At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  third 
division  in  the  Society's  programme,  consisting 
of  those  articles  executed  by  workmen  freely,  and 
of  themselves,  which  do  not  come  under  the 
heads  of  either  the  first  or  second  divisions. 

In  the  first  division  there  is  not  much  advance 
upon  last  year's  competition,  but  in  the  second  we 
bail  with  pleasure  several  clever  attempts  in  new 
processes.  The  specimens  in  the  third  division 
are  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  because  the 
workmen  succeed  in  producing  much  better  work 
when  they  have  a  copy  to  carry  out  than  when 
thfy  have  to  rely  entirelyupontheirown taste.  Let 
us  take  as  an  instance  the  paintings  on  porcelain. 
Thosedone from theEaphacblra wing  (the prescribed 
desis;n)  are  on  the  whole  creditable  performances, 
bntTf  we  turn  from  these  to  the  porcelain  painting 
coming  under  the  third  division,  whitever  skill  the 
workmenmayhavehadislost  fromtheirutter  want 
of  knowledge  of  art,  of  the  principles  of  light  and 
shade  and  perspective— infact  of  the  making  up  a 
picture;  we  must,  however,  except  No.  134,  tray, 
"  David  the  Psalmist,"  by  John  Eyre,  which  is  a 
good  bit  of  colour,  and  a  clever  composition.  If 
ft  be  his  own,  we  suspect  this  exhibitor  is  rather 
an  artist  than  an  art-workman. 

The  first  class  of  the  first  division— carvmg  m 
wood,  is  not  quite  so  good  as  in  former  years  ; 
there  is  an  absence  of  figure  carvings.  In  the 
carving  of  a  chimneypiece,  No.  5,  by  C.  H.  Line, 
there  is  much  effort  after  delicacy  of  execution, 
hut  the  venation  of  the  leaves  has  been  too  much 
insisted  upon,  and  there  is  a  want  of  largeness  of 
manner  which  can  be  St  en  even  in  the  photograph 
of  the  original.  In  Class  II.— repousse  work 
in  any  metal— No.  8,  by  A.  Ostertag,  executed  on 
an  iron  panel,  is  a  very  skilful  aud  painstaking 
copy,  and  on  the  whole  adheres  mora  to  the  marble 
example  iu  the  South  Ivensington  iluseum,  than 
No.  7,  by  A.  Dufour,  which  has,  ho^vever,  a  freer 
and  less  timid  execution,  if  more  coldly  imitative. 

In  the  next  class  coming  under  our  notice- 
hammered  work  in  metals— we  have  only  three 
works  from  the  same  design— an  iron  door-knocker ; 
they  are  on  the  whole  well  done,  and  in  looking 
at  them  we  must  remember  that  all  the  works  are 
forged  and  chiselled.  In  Class  IV.  the  ivory 
carving,  by  H.  Godart,  copied  from  a  plaque  by 
Flamingo  is  coarse  in  execution,  but  perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  judge  it  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 
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There  is  ono  work  in  Itie  class  set  apart  forcliasmf; 
in  bronzo  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak 
toohi"bly.  It  is  a  missal  cover,  hcautil'nlly  copicil 
with  true  art  feeling  by  H  -  J.  Hatfield;  the  work  is  a, 
perfect  example  of  delicate  tooling.    One  or  two 
of  the  works  in  etching  and  engravinKonmetal  are 
also  good;  one,  No.  19,  by  W.  J.  Dyer,  decidedly 
clever.    Notwithstanding  Mr.  Godwin's  remarks 
at  the  prize  distribution  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art,  it  would  appeir  that  even  the  large  rewards 
offered  by  this  Society  for  cameo  cutting  produce 
very  little  response;  thereisbutoneexhibitor.  Class 
XVII.— Embroidery— is  represented  by  a  single 
performance,  the  joint  work  of  the  Miss Pfiinders, 
for  the  Society  of  Arts  not  only  gallantly  declares 
the  prizes  equally  open  to  male  and  female  com- 
petitors, but  in  some  cases  offer  special  rewards 
to  the  weaker  sex.  The  Miss  Pfiinders  have  done 
their  work  well;    it  is  unfortunate  that  their 
model  has  not  been  a  very  harmonious  one  in 
colour,  for  the  execution  of  the  subject  given  is 
well  rendered.    In  these  days  of  Ritualism  and 
vestments,  surely  there  must  be  a  great  demand 
for  this  kind  of  work,  which  might  be  executed 
by  women  here,  rather,  than  is  often  the  case, 
supplied  from  Belgium.    Let  us  now  pass  to  the 
second  division  of  our  subject,  and  examine 
those    specimens    in     which     the    taste  of 
the    worker    is    free,    and    only    the  art 
process    and  the  uses  of  the  object  presaribed. 
Mr.  Alfred  Gray  has  produced  an  original  work 
in  his  frame,  engraved  and  champleve  enamelled 
on  metal.  The  French  are  very  successful  in  this 
kind  of  enamelling,  but  this  is  the  first  really 
good  English  work  in  this  material  we  have  seen. 
The  designs  for  the  book  covers  are  interesting  ; 
many  of  them  are  done  by  C.  Pfander.    The  one 
with  the  ornament  painted  on  a  black  ground  is 
the  best.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  English  workmen 
trying  to  make  filigree  glass  ;  and  though  E. 
Leicester's  three  champagne  glasses  are  thick  and 
somewhat  heavy,  and  cannot  yet  compete  with 
those  by  modern  Venetians,  we  hail  his  attempt 
with  pleasure,  and  look  for  progress.    The  Are 
irons,  by  E.  Milward,  are  worse  than  poor  ;  but 
both  the  designs  for  a  balcony  are  good  ;  No.  60, 
by  W.  and  H.  Eobson,  deserves  particular  praise. 
Observe  that  all  the  ornament  is  welded  to 
gather,  and  not  rivetted,  as  in  the  other  balcony  , 
itself,  however,  a  very  excellent  work.  Our  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  mention  one  or  two  works 
in  the  third  division.    G.  Deere  sends  a  very 
clever  mask,  a  repousse   in  copper   from  one 
of  the    Laocoon    group ;    and    G.  MiUward 
exhibits  a   skilfully-wrought  circular  ornament 
pierced  in  metal  ;  his  other  work  is  excellently 
executed,  but  the  design  is  in  bad  taste.  The 
only  good  medallion  portrait  is  by  A.  Heness,  of 
Archbishop  Manning,  but  several  of  the  marble 
carvings  are  very  creditable.    The  design  for  an 
embroidered  table  cover  by  W.  Percivall  is  very 
weak.    This  arises  from  the  naturalistic  instead 
of  the  ornamental  treatment  of  the  flowers  of  the 
design,  tending  thus  to  meagreness  and  poverty 
of  form  rather  than  to  that  richness  -which  would 
have  arisen  from  a  more  ornamental  rendering. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  regret  the  small  number 
of  exhibitors  in  this  most;  useful  competition. 
Surely  more  workmen  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  great  advantages  so  generously  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and,  by  adding  to  their  value  as 
skilful  workmen,  raise  the  standard  of  art  manu 
factures  throughout  the  country. 


real  progress  can  be  counted  on.    Mr.  Ruskiti  has 
delivered  a  canon  of  criticism  which  not  only 
aims  at  the  settlemnnt  of  those  principles,  but 
which  is  intended  to  i  nable  every  reader  to  dis- 
linonish  good  architecture  from  bad,  .and  to  con- 
strain'not  merely  architects,  but  all  classes  of  t^hc 
community,  to  cultivate  the  one  and  to  extinguish 
the  other.  '  Now,  if  this  could  be  done — if  the 
principles  of  architecture  could  bo  cle.arly  laid 
down,  and  thus  extensively   diffused,   a  great 
stride'  would  unquestionably  have  been  taken 
towards    raising    architecture    to    its  proper 
position,  and  towards  establishing   and  main- 
tainino-    a  just  and  inteUigout    criticism  of 
all    architectural  wotks,   both  past  and  pre- 
sent.    But  Mr.  Ruskin  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
succeeded  in  making  his  readers  critics.  His  own 
enthusiasm,  his  mastery  of  language,  and  his  ele- 
gant and  poetic  style,  take  a  strong  hold  upon 
almost  all  readers,  independently  of  their  pos- 
sessing any  previous  feeling  for  art  ;  and  these, 
together  with  bis  sympathy  with  all  earnest  and 
o-enuine  work,  and  bis  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  have  enabled  him,  by  his  writings,  to 
do  more  to  make  architecture  popular  than  per- 
haps any  one  author  has  ever  done.  Architects, 
as  a  profession,  £ire  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ruskin  for  calling  the  attention  of  all  the  read- 
ing world  to  the  subject,  and  for  insisting  so 
strongly  as  he  has  done  upon  its  dignity  and  im- 
portance.   And  this  must  be  the  case,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  even  to  those  in  the  profession  who 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  endorse  his  theories.  _  But, 
as  a  large  number  of  persons  form  their  opinions 
upon  architecture,  either  partially  or  wholly,  ac- 
cording to  these  laws  of  criticism,  an  architect 
is  hkely  to  be  frequently  confronted  with  them 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  should  either 
be  prepared  to  adopt  them  or  to  give  valid  reasons 
for  rejecting  them.    The  subject,  therefore,  lias 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  speculative  aspect.  Mr. 
Ruskin's  success  in   popularising  architectural 
knowledge  makes  one  indulge  a  hope  that  one 
day  the  principles  of  architectural  art  will  be 
put  into  definite  and  authoritative  form  by  archi- 
tects themselves,  and  that  they  will  be  univer- 
sally understood,  not  only  by  those  occupied  in 
reducing  them  to  practice,  but  by  every  educated 
person. 

As  the  time  allotted  to  the  reading  of 
a  paper  at  the  Institute  is  too  limited  to  allow  of 
even  a  passing  glance  at  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  published  opinions  upon  architecture, 
those  contained  in  "  Modern  Painters  "  and  in 
"  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  were  alone 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoole.  These  were  very  ably 
summarised  ;  but  as  Mr.  Hoole  made  little  or  no 
comment  of  his  own  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas,  we 
need  not  encumber  our  columns  with  matter  with 
which  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar, 
and  with  which  those  who  are  not  acquainted  can 
better  become  so  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
works  themselves.  In  concluding  his  very  able 
and  exhaustive  summary  (so  far  as  it  went),  Mr. 
Hoole  said  that,  without  expressing  entire  con- 
currence with  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  advanced, 
he  would  acknowledge  the  debt  under  which 
every  architect  must  leel  he  had  laid  the  profes- 
sion by  placing  architecture  in  its  true  position 
of  honour  and  importance,  and  by  his  brilliant 
and  conscientious  endeavours  to  enunciate  his 
principles. 

DISCUSSION. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Mor,day 
evening  last,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  cliair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student- 
ship for  this  year.  The  drawings  of  Messrs.  W 
S.  Champion,  Penstone,  and  W.  Henman  were, 
strongly  recommended. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Walters,  of  11,  Bond-court, 
E.G.,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow. 
Mr.  Elijah  Hoole  (Associate),  then  read 

A  SUMMARY  OF  MK.  RUSKIN'S  ARCHITECTURAL 
CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Hoole  prefaced  his  "  Summary  "  by  re- 
marking that  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  architectural 
theories  have  been  given  to  the  world  for  twenty 
years,  and  have,  during  that  time,  been  constantly 
discussed  and  reviewed,  no  great  amount  of 
novelty  attaches  to  the  subject.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  until  architects  are  agreed  as  to 
the  principles  of  their  art,  no  cc  ncerted  action  or 


Profkssoh  Kerb,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hoole  for  bis  paper,  said  that  it 
was  not  always  convenient  to  discuss  or  to  pro- 
pose for  discussion  in  a  society  such  cis  the  Insti- 
tute the  opinions  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
No  member  of  the  Institute  could  venture  to  cou 
sider  such  a  subject  without  considerable  mis 
givings,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  meeting  could 
not  be  called  upon  for  its  opinion,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  theories  laid  before  it.  At  the 
same  time,  they  might  trust  themselves  to  con- 
sider, if  not  to  debate,  the  condition  of  things  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Hoole's  paper.  It  seemed  to 
him  (the  Professor)  that  the  lecturer  had  done 
well  in  advancing  no  criticism  of  his  own,  and 
that  he  had  also  done  well  simply  to  condense 
the  essence  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  Mr. 
Ruskin's  views.  One  could  easily  gather 
from  the  tone  of  the  lecturer  himself  that 
he  did  not  expect  practising  architects 
to  agree  in  all  or  even  in  many  respects 
with  the  views  which  had  been  stated,  and  he 
certainly  could  not,  as  a  practical  architect,  sup- 
pose that  the  profession  failed  to  perceive  the 
very  limited  extent  to  which  those  principles 
applied  to  the  practical  work  of  the  architect.  The 


subject  of  architecture,  it  seemed  to  him  (tbo 
Professor),  was  one  which  had  been  over-ridden 
by  theorists  in  various  ways  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  precise  position  now  assumed 
by  Mr.  Ruskin — that  of  the  last  ami  most  suc- 
cessful theorist  of  the  day  in  respect  of  architec- 
ture— was  a  position  arrived  at  by  a  direct  and 
intelligible  oourao  which  could  be  easily  developed. 
Some  of  the  members  would  remorabcr,  and  all 
of  them  would  know,  that  some  fifty  years  ago 
tho  dUktantiHm  of  the  Classic  antiquarian  was 
supreme  in  architectural  criticism.  Everything 
was  referred  to  certain  principles,  which  were  very 
intelligently,  but  somewhat  stringently,  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  copyism  in  its  most  decided 
form  was  then  universally  recognised.    But  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  principle  should 
remain  in  absolute  authority  For  any  great  length 
of  time  without  a  material  change,  and  accord- 
ingly, even  at  that  time,  it  was  found  that  a  cer- 
tain romanticism  was  coming  into  architectural 
criticism — springing  from  the  contemplation,  not 
of  Classic  works,  but  of  Media3val  works.  In 
course  of  time,  but  very  slowly — for  it  had  taken 
nearly  a  century  to  develop  the    modern  Gothic 
revival  —  this   new  kind   of    copyism  gained 
ground.  Then  another  description  of  romanticism 
altogether  came  into  force  in  respect  of  what  is 
now  called  ecclesiology,  which  became  a  potent 
influence  and  profound  science,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  hands  of  its  admirers  and  students.  Many 
architects  conscientiously  deplored  the  extent  to 
which  ecclesiology  had  governed  architectural 
practice  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Then  the  picturesque  came  to  be  diligently 
studied  and  specially  introduced  into  architectural 
criticism  ;  and  many  writers,  many  thinkers,  and 
many  designers  were  found  to  dwell  upon  the 
element  of  the  picturesque  strongly  and  earnestly, 
as  containing  an  essence  without  which  architec- 
ture was  of  no  value.    Then  the  last  step  in  this 
career  of  progress  was  the  introduction  of  the 
poetic  element,  and  here,  at  last,  we  came  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  for  Mr.  Ruskin  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this  :   the  high  priest  of  a  faith  which 
identified  architecture  with  poetry,  for  the  first 
time  in  artistic  history.    Such  being  Mr.  Ruskm's 
position,  what  had  he,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
made  of  it?    The  lecturer  had  laid  before  the 
meeting  concisely,  and  only  from  Mr.  Ruskin's 
earliest  works,  a  certain  scheme  of— one  could  not 
say  architectural  ajsthetics,  one  could  not  say  archi- 
tectural practice,  but— architectural  dreaming, 
attaining  at  last  to— what  ?    Simply  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  sensation,  of  the  kind  of  having 
listened  to  something  eminently  suggestive,  emi- 
nently thoughtful,  very  often  powerfully  expressed, 
but,  architecturally,  useless.    For  if  architects 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's 
definition  that  architecture  was  "  uselessness," 
they  might,  at  all  events,  retaliate  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  mode  of  putting  his  ideas  was  to 
them  useless  in  every  possible  way.    Not  that 
he  (the  Professor)  would  detract  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's eminence  in  his  particular  field.    He  was 
rather  inclined  to  suppose  that  those  architects 
who  assigned  to  Mr.  Ruskin  so  high  a  position 
in  architectural  criticism  and  in  the  advance-  - 
ment  of  architectural  knowledge  as  the  lecturer 
had  done,  were  doing  with  Mr.  Ruskin  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  did  with  Turner,  who  acknowledged  that 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  merits  which  Mr.  Rus- 
kin assigned  to  him,  and  therefore  he  (the  Profes- 
sor) would  prefer  to  think  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
less  ambitious  than  his  admirers  would  esteem 
him  to  be.    But  he  thought  that  every  member  ot 
the  Institute  would  be  most  willing  to  assign  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  a  very  high  place  as  an  amuser  ot  ttie 
public,  and  they  would  also  be  ready  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  very  high  place  as  a  describer  of  his 
own  somewhat  abstruse  and  recondite  thoughts. 
But  when  Mr.  Ruskin  assumed  to  bring  word 
painting  to  bear  upon  what  in  practice  were 
found  to  be  very  common  place  si-^bjects,  they 
might  perceive  the  reason  why  it  was  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  delighted  the  uninformed  public,  while  he 
utterly  failed  to  instruct  the  initiated  architect. 
He  (the  Professor)  would  not  turn  upon  such  a, 
writer  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  tell  him  to  take  pencil 
in  hand,  and  show  what  he  meant.    He  would 
cheerfully  allow  him  to  say  all  he  had  to  sa,y, 
and  believe  his  intention  to  be  to  keep  withm 
certain  speculative  limits  ;  but  he  thought  that 
architects    should   carefully   guard  against  it 
being  understood  that  they,  os  a  body,  were 
the    admirers    of    Mr.     Raskin    that  _  they 
were   supposed  to   be.    They  gave   him  all 
the  praise  possible  for  his  eloquence,  thought- 
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fulness,  integrity,  and  manliness  of  purpose, 
find  critical  ability,  but  let  it  not  be  said  that 
Mr.  Hiiskin  was  recognised  by  architects  as  an 
architccturni  tpacher.  Mr.  Hnskin  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  that  showed  the  respect 
entertained  for  him  ;  they  did  not  discourage  his 
efforts  :  they  honoureil  ihem.  But  the  philosophy 
which  Mr.  Kuskia  developed  in  his  studies  of 
criticism — for  this,  the  Professor  thought,  was 
something  like  the  expression  that  he  ought  to 
apply  to  his  writings — was  not  an  a'Sthetical 
philnsophy,  though  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it 
which  bore  upon  its  face  the  api)earauce  oe 
festhetics.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  said  tlicre  could  bf 
no  good  architecture  without  good  building,  he 
made  a  general  statement  which  nught  be  sugges- 
tive within  a  narrow  circle  ;  but  architects,  who 
knew  what  building  is — whereas  Mr.  Kuskin 
did  not  —  could  see  uct'iing  but  the  merest 
comnionplaro  in  any  such  statement.  Mr. 
Ruskin's  writings  were  not  ajsthetical — they  were 
poetical,  and  ever}'  expression  which  the  lecturer 
bad  quoted  was  excellent  if  looked  upon  as 
poetry — and  poetry,  brought  to  bear  on  such  a 
matter  of  fact  as  architectural  design,  might  of  tea 
be  beneficial  in  its  influence; although  it  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  which  is  l)y  the  statement  of  that 
which  is  not.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  could  never  be  ex- 
pected— and  it  was  in  vain  for  his  admirers  to 
expect  it  of  him — to  condescend  to  plain,  intelli- 
gible statements  involving  plain  architectural 
principles.  IE  Mr.  Ruskin  were  looked  at  in  tliis 
]jarticular  view,  much  more  honour  would  be 
iloue  him  than  by  accepting  fully  all  that  he 
might  say  as  a  public  teacher,  and  he  would  be 
assigned  his  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
architectural  world.  lie  hoped  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  yet  do  great  service  to  art.  The  Institute 
had  congratulated  liim  cordially  upon  his  recent 
appointtnent  to  an  importaut  professorship  of  art, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  t;erm  for 
which  he  holds  that  appointment  he  would  give  to 
the  world  some  new  and  improved  principles,  and 
he  (the  Professor)  hoped  that  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
sav  less  of  architecture,  and  more  of  the  other 
arts.  There  was  a  great  field  open  to  such  a  writer, 
thinker,  and  word-painter  in  other  arts.  He  did  not 
think  Mr.  Ruskin  had  written  much  on  architec- 
ture latterly  ;  he  had  indeed  spoken  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  own  published  views,  and  he  might  be 
said  to  be  very  near  coming  to  correct  principles 
when  he  perceived  that  he  had  written  much  in  error. 
If  he  devoted  the  great  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  endowed  by  Nature  to  the  development  of 
those  arts  which  are  much  more  poetic  in  their 
nature  than  architecture,  he  would  be  doing  more 
service  than  by  devoting  them  to  an  art  the 
poetry  of  which  must  necessarily  be  confined 
within  narrow  limits. 

Mr.  Seddon,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  differed  considerably  with  the  opinions 
enunciated  by  the  learned  Professor.  He  said 
that  he  could  speak  for  himself  and  for  many 
others  when  he  siatcd  that  architects  had  been 
influenced  in  their  practice  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
though  there  were  many  things  in  those  writings 
that  now  sounded  as  mere  truisms,  it  should  be 
j-emembered  that  they  were  not  considered  as 
•truisms  at  the  time  they  were  first  published.  He 
.thought  that  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
-and  of  the  profession  to  the  simple  maxim  that 
jirchitecture,  like  all  other  things,  should  be 
■founded  on  honesty  and  truth,  Mr.  Ruskin  did 
.great  service.  His  chap'er  on  "  Life  in  Architec- 
ture "  laid  down  many  important  principles,  some 
of  which  were  hardly  recognised  thoroughly  yet. 
'On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Ruskiu  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
teacher  of  principdes  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
other  arts,  and  that  the  profession,  as  well  as  the 
public,  was  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  Brewek  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  was  that 
they  introduced  the  reader  to  a  new  field  of  archi- 
tecture. Until  those  works  were  published,  many 
■of  the  beautiful  Mediaeval  works  of  Italy  were 
Tcry  little  known,  and  less  understood.  The  ex- 
tended use  of  marble  aud  coloured  materials  in 
modern  architecture  was,  Mr.  Brewer  thought, 
mainly  attributable  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  un- 
doubtedly been  of  some  value  to  architecture, 
Imt  it  was  questionable  what  that  value  was.  He 
liad  associated  poetry  with  architecture,  but 
architects  had  not  learnt  from  his  writings  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  shape  of  principles  to  guide  them 
in  the  practice  of  their  art,  though  they  had 
learnt  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  from  them. 
From  none  of  Mr.-RUskiu's  works  could  any  great 


canons  be  laid  down  but  what  had  been  acknow- 
ledged centuries  previously.  Where  was  the 
poetry  of  Medi;cval  buildings  ?  Did  it  not  exist 
at  the  present  moment  ?  Do  not  the  symmetry 
and  proportion  advised  by  Mr.  Ruskin  exist 
there  ?  Was  it  against  modern  art  that  he  was 
raging  ?  Going  back  bej'ond  the  architecture  of 
the  Georgian  era — which  Mr.  Nash  admitted  was 
extremely  debased — we  found  Sir  Christopher 
W^ren,  who  he  (the  speaker)  maintained  was  the 
great  reviver  of  Gothic  art.  Wren  practised 
in  England  at  a  time  when  art  was  at  a 
very  low  ebli — when  ]\Ieili;cval  art  had  wholly 
gone  out,  and  was  hardly  recognised  as  art 
at  all.  But  Wren,  with  his  great  skill, 
and  his  great  powers  of  observation,  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country  noticed  with  an 
artist's  eye  the  things  which  he  had  never  been 
taught,  and  which  nothing  but  hi<  eye  did  teach 
him,  for  he  never  studied  Gothic  art  ;  but  he 
attempted  it,  and  in  a  measure  succeeded,  and 
while  his  restoratioQ  of  the  Abbey  towers  at 
Westminster  was  to  be  condemned,  there  were 
other  works  by  him — for  instance,  the  tower  of 
S.  Michael's,  Cornhill — which  showed  that  he 
Ciuld  appreciate  Gothic  art.  He  (Mr.  Nash) 
merely  refeirad  to  Wren  to  show  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  not  new  in  what  he  was  doing.  By  throwing 
a  halo  of  poetry  arouml  art  he  had  conferred  a 
great  benefit,  but  everything  that  he  said  was 
very  impi'acticable  in  its  nature.  He  told  aridii- 
tects  to  lay  down  rules  and  canons,  and  talked  of 
proportion  and  truth  ;  but  where  wei'c  7/ /'.y  canons  ? 
Everyone,  perhaps,  could  understand  a  canon  of 
truth,  but  it  was  not  everyone  who  could  under- 
stand a  canon  of  proportion.  AVhat  was  propor- 
tion ?  He  (the  speaker)  doubted  whether  any 
one  then  present  could  define  it.  (Mr.  Kerr  : 
The  rule  of  three.)  No;  it  was  not  the  rule  of 
three,  nor  the  rule  of  two,  but  that  it  was  a  rule 
of  difference  everybody  knew  ;  for  if  there  was 
no  ditl'erence  in  sizes  there  was  no  proporti^m. 
Two  and  two  were  not  proportionate — they  were 
both  alike.  There  was  no  proportion  in  a  form 
like  a  circle  or  a  square.  For  proportion  to  exist 
there  must  be  gradatiou  and  opposition  of  size. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  tendered 
to  Mr.  Hoole  for  his  paper, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council 
had  selected  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Fellow, 
F.S.A.,  as  this  year's  nominee  for  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal. 

Mr.  Paschen,  the  agent  in  England  for  the 
terra-cotta  manufactured  by  Ernst  March  Sbhne, 
of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  next  described 
the  characteristics  of  that  material,  which  while 
being  eijual  (according  to  Mr.  Paschen)  to  the 
ware  of  our  I^nglish  manufacturers  in  i-espect  of 
quality,  was  able  to  compete  successfully  with  it 
on  the  score  of  price,  owing  to  low  rates  of 
carriage  and  the  cheapness  of  foreign  labour. 
This  terra-cotta  was  being  used  iu  the  new  Man- 
chester Exchange. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE    R.I.B.A.    AND    MANSION  HOUSE 
DINNERS. 

THE  Court  of  Common  Council  is  not  generally 
renowned  for  displays  of  wit,  and  therefore 
the  attempts  at  pleasantry  made  tliei-o  last  week, 
though  not  remarkable  in  themselves,  are  note- 
worthy by  reason  of  theu-  authors.  There  is  a 
"  little  spot  "  of  vacant  ground  opposite  the 
western  side  of  the  palace  of  the  civic  monarch, 
said  to  be  worth  £180,000.  The  ward  of  Wal- 
brook,  foolishly  insensible  to  the  pounds  shillings 
and  pence  view  of  the  question,  and  probably  led 
astray  by  some  insane  enthusiast  of  artistic  predi- 
lections, ventured  on  Thursday  week  to  petition  the 
Council  for  the  preservation  of  the  said  vacant 
space.  A  similar  wish  had  been  previously  ex- 
jiressed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  who  should 
feel  thankful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  its 
members  of  receiving  instruction  in  their  profes- 
sion from  three  distinguished  City  councillors — 
Messrs.  Deputies  H.  Lowman  Taylor  and  Henry 
l)e  Jersey,  and  Alderman  yir  Benjamin  S. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Dc  Jersey  aud  Sir  Benjamin 
Phillips,  contented  themselves  with  otfering  advice. 
Wc  learn  from  them  that  nothing  does  less  to  re- 
lieve traffic  than  to  widen  a  street,  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  statue  (which  it  was  suggested  might  be 
placed  in  the  open  space  to  be  reserved),  is  an  eye- 
sore, and  the  open  space  in  question  will  be 
rendered  much  more  beautiful  by  being  built 
upon,  than  by  being  left  vacant,  as  proposed. 
Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  was,  however,  more  than 
e(pial  to  the  occasion.     It  remained  for  him 


duly  to  rebuke  the  impertinent  interference  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  do  so  with  a  spice  of  wit  savour- 
ing strongly  of  that  part  of  the  Mansion  House 
where  he  and  his  confreres  especially  shine.  As 
to  the  Institute  of  Architects,  though  he  gave  them 
credit  foi-  sincerity,  he  believed  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal thoughts  linil  been  that,  if  the  .space  were  re- 
tained, it  \\  o\M  be  a  first-rate  place  to  draw  up 
their  carriages  in  the  event  of  a  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House.  Comment  is  needless.  The 
shameful  audacity  of  the  Institute  in  presuming 
ever  to  expect  to  "dine  at  the  Mansion  House,  aiul 
on  that  expectation  to  attempt,  by  a  ruse,  to  pro- 
vide a  standing  place  for  their  carriages  at  the 
expense  of  their  hosts  has,  we  trust,  received  its 
qnicUis.  We  did  mean  to  improve  the  occasion 
by  pointing  out  to  the  members  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
how  their  carriages  managed  to  "  draw  up  "  on 
former  occasions,  but  on  diligent  search  we  can- 
not diseove)-  any  previous  record  of  such  an  event 
as  a  dinner  given  at  the  Mansion  House  to  that 
insignificant  boily. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK. 
Sejond  LECTTJIiE. 

MR.  J.M.  CAPES,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
delivered  his  second  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Kensington  Museum  on  Monday 
evening  last.  The  attendance,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  large,  and  mainly  composed  of 
working  men. 

Mr.  Capes  commenced  by  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  his  last  lecture,  and  proceeded  to  say  that 
special  peculiarities  in  any  material  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.    The  special  peculiarity  of  iron 
in  relation  to  all  other  materials  was  its  tenacity 
or  toughness.    This  toughness  was  the  result  of 
a  certain  condition  of  the  acids  which  composed 
it.  Of  all  metals,  wrought-iron  was  pre-eminently 
the  most  tenacious.    It  varied  from  other  metals 
in  sevei-al  important  points.    Though  it  could  not 
be  beaten  it  could  be  forged  at  a  heat  far  below 
that  at  which  it  melted.    In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembled platinum.    In  its  power  of  conducting 
he.at  and  electricity,  iron   differed   much  from 
other  metals.    Wrought  copper  came  nearest  to 
iron  in  point  of  tenacity,  but  iron  was  often  more 
than  twice  as  tough  as  this,  five  times  as  tough  as 
zinc,  and  eight  times  as  tough  as  tin,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.     Again,  as  compared  in  weight 
with  stone  and  marble,  iron  was  much  heavier,  and 
this  excessive  weight  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  ornament  and  framework  should  be  far  lighter 
than  that  of  other  materials.    Ornamental  eftect 
could  be  accomplished  with  iron  iu  the  hands  of 
the  skilled  workman  of  cultivated  taste  which 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  with  other  materials 
Iron  was   to  a  great  extent  like  the  human, 
body,  held  together  by  grasping  or  clasping, 
and  not  by  mere  weight.     The  great  secret  of 
employing  iron  successfully  was  to  bring  out  its 
toughness  in  every  possible  way.    It  was  this 
toughness  which  enabled  engineers  to  construct 
those  massive   arches   to  be  seen  at  railway 
statii  ns  and  at  large  factories,  without  upright 
divisions  breaking  the  space.    The  lecturer  then 
proceeded  to  observe  that  not  merely  should  the 
workman  invent  his  design  and  make  it  suitable 
to  the  peculiarities  of  his  material,  but  it  should 
be  his  object  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not  throw- 
ing his  labour  away  upon  a  worthless  sample  of 
iron.    He  should  be  particularly  careful  in  work- 
ing with  this  metal  to  ascertain  that  it  had  not 
been  rendered  brittle  by  vitreous  oxide  or  glassy 
rust,  or  by  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  which  were 
fatal  to  its  durability.    The  workman  would  find 
that  the  purity  of  bis  iron  was  most  essential 
when  he  came  to  the  welding  together  of  the 
different  portions  of  his  work.    At  present  there 
still  existed  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the 
quality  and  purity  of  iron.    On  this  point  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  whose  opinion  was  of  great  weight 
on  such  matters,  stated  that  the  faulty  weld- 
iuf  which   was  sometimes   observed  in  iron 
work  was  frequently  caused    by  the  chemical 
qualities  of  the  iron,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  bad 
workmanship  of  the  artisan.    Mr.  Capes  then 
proceeded  to  note  a  grand  distinction  in  iron  when 
compared  with  wood,  stone,  marble  and  many 
other  materials,  which  was  in  the  capacity  of 
having  its  different  portions  all  wrought  into  one 
during  the  process  of  welding.    It  was  only  in 
metals,  and  especially  in  iron,  that  this  absolute 
union  could  be  produced.  Perfect  welding  was  the 
ironworker's  especial  privilege,  and  it  was  one  in 
which  he  should  never  be  found  w.anting.  Another 
rule  to  be  observed  was  that  a  work  of  art  iu  one 
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material  ought  never  to  appear  to  be  made  of  auy 
other.  Ironwork  should  not  only  be  substantial  and 
dnrablc,  but  should  appear  to  be  so,  .ind  should 
show  that  who  executed  it  understood  the  capa- 
bilities  of  the  material  on  which  they  wore 
employed,  and  that  they  wore  not  merely  the 
slavish  imitators  of    things  about  which  they 
knew  nothing.    At  this  stage  Mr.  Capes  directed 
attention  to  several  specimens  ol:  ornamental 
ironwork  wliich  had  been  selected   I'rom  the 
Museum  collection  iis  illustrations  of  the  lecture. 
They  were  principally  window-gratings  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Passing  from  them,  he  went  on  to  say  that  ere 
the  British  workman  rose  to  the  position  of  an 
artist  (such  as  he  was  some  500  years  ago,  such 
as  some  workmen  were  now,  and  sueh  as  all  the 
world  were  declaring  that  the  artisan  should  be) 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  throw  his  heart 
into  his  work,  for  no  artisan  could  throw  his  heart 
into  a  work  which  he  believed  in  his  own  mind 
to  be  faulty.    He  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  design,  of  its  accuracy  in  detail, 
and  its  perfection  in  execution.    He  should  have 
reasons  for  what  he  had  done.     On  such  a 
debated  question  as  that  of  the  adaptation  of 
natural  forms  to  the  purposes  of  art,  he  would 
rot  now  enter,  but  would  remind  his  hearers  that 
nature  was  the  only  guide,  and  that  to  depart 
from  it  would  be  to  produce  what  was  odious. 
■Mr.  Capes  next  alluded  to  our  street  architecture, 
and  contrasted  the  streets  of  London  with  the 
streets  and  boulevards  of  Paris,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  former.    He  pointed  out  that 
one  great  feature  of  the  Paris  thoroughfares  was 
the  extensive  use  made  of  iron  balustrades  and 
balconies  in  front  of  what  we  called  the  flats 
of  houses.    One  reason  of  the  poorness  of  our 
street  architecture  was  owing  to  the  practice  of 
making  the  upper  stories  of  our  houses  lighter, 
thinner,  and  less  lofty  as  they  reached  the  top. 
In  fact,  our  street  architects  seemed  to  go  on  the 
principle  of  the  higher  you  go,  the  poorer  should 
be  the  accommodation,  and  the  poorer  the  outside 
effect.    The  Gothic  plan  was  very  different  from 
this.    It  went  upon  the  principle  of  making  each 
story  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  height  as 
those  above  and  those  below  it.    If  anything,  the 
higher  the  stories,  the  loftier  they  were.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  use  of 
ornamental  ironwork  would  become  an  important 
element  in  the  exterior  adornment  of  our  houses. 
In  concluding  his  lecture,  Mr.  Capes  dwelt  long 
and  earnestly  upon  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  workman  into  closer  contact  with  the  pur- 
chaser than  he  at  present  was,  and  observed  that 
j  something  in  the  form  of  a  club  was  needed, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  the  Royal 
!   Academy  and  one  or  two  other  institutions, 
which  brought  the  artist  face  to  face  with  his 
i    patrons.    A  striking  instance  of  a  club  of  this 
kind  was  that  established  at  Mayence,  on  the 
;    Rhine,  where  plans  had  been  arranged  whereby 
workmen  in  upholstery  and  cabinet  work  could 
send  their  productions  for  exhibition  and  sale, 
provided  such  productions  possessed  real  merit. 
In  connection  with  this  club  was  a  people's 
bank,  from   which  money  was   advanced  on 
I  loan    on    easy  terms  to    the  deserving,  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  wherewith  to  work. 
This  institution  had  been  successful  in  a  com- 
j   meroial  point  of  view,  and  in  the  main  object 
;    for  which  it  was  established — viz.,  the  bringing 
!    of  the  art  workman  into  direct  intercourse  with 
'   his  customer.     Some  such  arrangement  was 
I   needed  in  England.    There  were  not  many 
i  obstacles  (the  lecturer  observed),  to  the  raising  of 
the  art  workman  in  the  social  scale  but  what 
could  be  stirmounted.     Only  let  him  study  the 
principle  on  which  all  ornamental  work  ought  to 
I  be  designed,  and  he  must  raise  himself.    A  dis- 
i  tinguiehed  critic  had  lately  expressed  an  opinion 
!   that  the  English  artisan  would  never  attain  to 
i   any  great  excellence  in  ornamental  ai  t,  either 
I  because  be  had  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him, 
j   or  because  circumstances  in  a  measure  prevented 
j   the  development  of  his  natural  capacities.  He 
!   (Mr.  Capes)  differed  from  that  opinion.  The 
Englis  had  succeeded  as  painters,  as  sculptors, 
and  as  architects,  and  there  was  no  valid  reason 
•why,  after  careful  and  correct  study,  they  should 
not  succeed  as  art  workmen.    Nor  was  there  any 
Talid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  skilful 
and  successful  as  were  the  English  artisans  of 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  t'lird  lecture  (to  be  delivered  on  Mon- 
day next)  Mr.  Capes  will  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  copying  the  exact 
forms  of  natural  objects,  such  as  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.,  in  works  of  art  metal  work. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TIMBER  BUILD- 
INGS IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.* 

By  Charles  Baily, 

OWING  to  the  continual  alterations  to  the 
ground  floors  of  the  houses  in  towns,  to  adapt 
them  for  modern  use,  the  shops  have  nearly  all 
been  destroyed,  and  it  is  very  seldom  we  find  one 
in  so  genuine  a  condition  as  that  at  Lingfield. 

Crowhurst  Place  was  late  in  the  last  century 
much  modernised  and  injured  by  removing  some 
of  the  timbering  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  story, 
and  by  building  up  walls  of  brick  in  place  thereof  ; 
but  there  remains  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
house  in  some  parts  had  the  oversailing  or  jetty 
floors,  particularly  to  the  front  wing  over  the 
large  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where 
there  still  remains  in  the  interior  of  the  room  the 
old  oak  ground  sill,  measuring  llin.  wide  and  Sin. 
high,  just  within  the  modern  front  wall.  This 
sill  is  mortised  to  receive  a  double  row  of  upright 
studs,  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement  ;  but 
which  was  no  doubt  so  done,  not  only  for  addi- 
tional strength,  but  to  form  a  hollow  space  in  the 
outer  wall  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  room 
perfectly  free  from  damp,  although  this  mode  of 
construction  does  not  appear  in  any  other  part  of 
the  house.  It  is  very  likely  that  at  the  same  time 
the  destruction  of  the  original  window-frames  of 
the  hall  took  place,  as  well  as  the  covering  of  the 
outside  of  the  upper  stories  with  the  present  wea- 
ther tiling. 

The  situations  of  the  original  windows  of  the 
hall  can  be  with  tolerable  certainty  made  out. 
They  appear  to  have  ranged  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  sides,  between 
the  main  posts  of  the  framed  walls,  and  probably 
were  divided  into  many  lights  in  width  by  mul- 
lions,  and  into  two  lights  in  height  by  a  transom. 
One  such  original  window,  six  lights  wide  and  two 
lights  high,  still  remains  in  the  end  wall  of  the 
house,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  from  the  entry. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  hall  at 
Crowhurst  ever  had  a  projecting  bay  window  — 
very  probably  it  had  not.  But  this  sort  of  window 
was  a  very  usual  although  not  a  universal  feature. 
Some  large  halls  had  i  .  •,  as  at  Hampron  Court, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent.  And  these  windows  were  generally  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  dais ,  and  the  sills  were  sufficiently 
near  to  the  floor  to  enable  auy  person  in  the  room 
to  get  a  view  of  the  outside. 

Except  as  to  the  bay  windows,  the  cells 
were  generally  placed  at  a  high  level,  and 
the  great  hall  of  Croydon  Palace  has  a  range 
of  windows  on  each  side,  the  sills  of  which 
are  as  much  as  17ft.  above  the  floor 
of  the  hall  ;  but  the  uppermost  bay  of  the  room 
has  also  other  windows  at  a  lower  level,  the  sills 
being  only  3ft.  and  Sin.  from  the  floor  of  the  dais. 
Such  "  low  windows"  in  this  situation  appear  to 
have  been  very  usual. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  the  "Miller's  Tale," 
says  : — 

So  mote  I  thryve,  I  schul  at  cockes  crowe 
Ful  pryvely  go  knoke  at  his  windowe, 
That  stant  ful  lowe  upon  his  boures  wal. 
And  again  : 

He  cometh  to  the  carpenters  hous, 
And  stille  he  stant  imder  the  schot  windowe, 
Unto  his  brest  raught,  it  was  so  lowe. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  alterations  and 
partial  destructions  which  the  house  of  Crow- 
hurst Place  has  undergone  at  different  times, 
yet  some  of  the  apartments  contain  much  of  the 
original  work,  and  afford  us  many  very  valuable 
examples  of  the  carpentry  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  roof  of  the  old  hall  is  perfect,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the 
louvre.  The  timber,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
which  is  used  in  the  construction,  is  in  a  very 
sound  state  ;  the  amount  of  manual  labour 
bestowed  upon  its  finish  is  immense  ;  and, 
perhaps,  for  its  size  and  date,  it  is  as  good  an 
example  as  we  have  now  remaioing.  It  has  three 
heavily-framed  principals,  one  at  each  end,  and 
the  third  crossing  from  side  to  side  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  thus  dividing  the  room  into 
two  bavs,  but  of  somewhat  unequal  widths. 
These  principals  are  constructed  with  tie-beams, 
as  is  mostly  the  case  in  buildings  with  timber 
aides,  beneath  which  are  large  curved  braces 
forming  four-centered  arches  across  the  hall,  and 
which  are  very  firmly  framed  into  the  tie-beams, 
and  into  the  stout  upright  supporting  story- 
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posts  of  the  sides,  and  well  secured  with  w(  oden 
pins.  The  most  usual  mode  with  the  cyrpcntt  rs 
of  the  middle  ages  of  fastening  together  of 
timbers  was  by  mortise  and  tenon,  and  wnoden 
pins.  Iron  bolts  and  straps  were  introduced  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  older  system  is  not  the  bettor  in  many 
respects.  Where  the  old  joinings  liavc  given 
way,  wo  seldom  see  that  the  wooden,  pins  have 
been  broken;  the  mischief  has  more  often  hap- 
pened from  the  end  of  the  tenon  between  the 
pin-hole  and  the  end  of  the  timber  splitting  out. 
When  iron  bolts  and  straps  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  oak  timber,  the  sap  in  the  oak  is 
very  apt  to  occasion  a  corrosion  on  the  surface  of 
the  iron.  This  causes  a  decay  of  the  wood,  and 
the  bolts  become  loose  ;  and  thus,  in  all  those 
cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  strain  to  break 
the  tenons,  the  ancient  mode  of  joining  the 
timbers  appears  to  be  the  better  of  the  two  plans, 
particularly  in  outside  works,  where  the  space 
occasioned  by  the  slight  decay  of  the  iron  and 
the  wood  lets  in  the  wet.  Upon  each  of  the  tie- 
beams  stands  a  large  timber  arch,  which  again 
supports  a  collar-beam,  and  which,  with  the 
principal  rafters,  completes  the  truss  of  each 
principal. 

These  trusses  support  the  longitudinal  timbers, 
the  purlins,  and  the  leon  beams,  which  in  their 
turn  carry  the  common  rafters  and  all  the  minor 
timbers.  The  seat  of  the  old  louvre  remains  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof  ;  in  the  plan  it  is  a 
hexagon. 

The  room  over  the  parloitr  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall, as  maybe  seen  by  reference  to  tne  plateon 
page  132,  is  in  a  very  genuine  and  original  state ; 
the  only  thing  which  is  wanting  being  the  original 
window.  All  the  other  features  appear  to  be 
very  much  in  the  state  as  when  left  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  builders.  In  the  sides 
of  this  room  is  to  be  seen  the  wooden  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  which 
is  internally  moulded  and  finished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
seen  without  any  further  finish,  except  as  regards 
the  hangings  of  arras  or  tapestry.  The  con-itruc- 
tion  of  these  timber  sides  has  been  already 
noticed,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  give  some 
further  description.  On  a  level  with  the  floor 
generally,  but  in  the  outer  side  wall  at  about 
foitr  inches  above  it,  is  the  top  surface  of  the  sill 
of  the  framing,  into  which  the  lower  ends  of 
stud-quarters  or  puncheons  are  tenoned  :  these 
quarters  rise  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  sides 
of  the  room,  where  a  horizontal  moulded  entertie 
is  introditced,  from  which  another  range  of 
quarters  rise,  aud  support  a  head  or  pLite, 
which,  overhanging  on  the  inside,  is  moulded 
so  as  to  form  a  cornice  rotmd  the  room  ;  between 
these  quarters  or  puncheons  are  introduced,  and 
form  two  ranges  of  long  upright  panels.  The 
puncheons  mjasure  about  5 Jin.  wide  by  SJin. 
thick,  and  are  about  6|in.  apart ;  and  the  panels 
are  about  1  to  liin.  thick. 

The  framing  of  the  floor  above,  the  under  side  of 
which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  has 
principal  and  secondary  girders,  the  whole  of 
which  are  moulded  and  vtnited  with  and  framed 
into  the  plates  or  solid  cornices.  By  these  girders 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  is  divided  iato  eight  large 
panels.  The  ends  of  the  joists,  which  measure 
6in.  wide  by  6in.  deep,  are  tenoned  into  the 
sides  of  these  main  timbers,  and  are  hollowed  on 
the  lower  edges.  The  large  girders  measure 
13in.  wide  and  15in.  deep.  The  floor-boards  of 
the  room  above  are  laid  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  joists,  the  upper  angles  of  which  are  re- 
bated to  receive  the  edges  of  the  boards.  This 
mode  of  laying  the  floors  was  the  most  usual  one 
adopted  by  the  carpenters  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
it  has  some  advantages  over  the  modern  system. 
It  economises  the  quantity  of  boarding,  inasmuch 
as  the  tops  of  the  girders  and  joists  form  parts  of 
the  floor-surfaces  ;  and  as  the  under  sides  of  the 
boards  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  lower  rooms, 
there  are  but  few  transverse  joints  to  shank  and 
open,  whereas  in  the  modern  plan,  where  the 
boards  are  laid  across  on  the  tops  of  the  t  mb  rs, 
the  joints  are  nirmerous.  The  old  system  has, 
however,  its  disadvantage  ;  for  the  boards  being 
nailed  and  fastened  on  the  edges  only,  are  very 
apt  to  warp  and  oast,  and  thus  to  render  the  floor 
very  uneven  ;  and  when  the  oak  timber  is  used 
in  an  vrnseasoned  state,  the  centres  of  tlic  boards 
are  likely  to  split.  In  some  cases,  which  have 
been  found  in  old  houses,  of  floor-boards  laid 
transversely  with  the  joists,  the  edges  are  rebated 
together,  to  break  the  joints. 

The  large  apartment  at  the  upper  end  ;  f  the 
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hall  has  also  a  finely-framed  timber  ceiling,  with 
girders  and  plates ;  and  here  the  joists  are 
moulded  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the 
last-described  room,  and  are  also  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. A  large  amount  of  the  original  painted 
decoration  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  boards,  between  the  joists;  these  are 
coloured  in  lozenges,  alternately  of  red  and 
white,  perhaps  the  livery  colours  of  the  Gaynes- 
fords. 

This  room  measures  29ft.  long  by  17ft.  wide, 
and  it  is  Oft.  high  in  the  clear,  beneath  the 
the  girders. 

The  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is  not  of  so 
early  a  date  as  the  original  house.  It  most  pro- 
bably replaced  one  nf  older  date,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  this  room  we  do  not  see  the  timbers  of  the 
construction  of  the  walls  ;  the  sides  are  roughly 
plastered,  and  a  cjuantity  of  framed  wainscot- 
ings  is  fixed  over  some  parts.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  rooms  in  the  upper  floors  of  this  wing 
of  the  house.  Some  of  these  wainscotings  have 
the  panels  worked  with  the  linen  fold  or  drapery 
pattern,  and  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  original 
house.  Independently  framed  and  pannelled 
wainscotings  did  not  come  into  fashion  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  we  very  often 
find  that  these  do  not  exactly  fit  the  buiUlings  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
wainscot  and  tho  window-glass,  and  other  fittings, 
were  often  the  property  of  the  occupier,  and  were 
formerly  treated  as  we  now  treat  tenant's  fi-^tures, 
and  were  removed  from  house  to  house. 

"Item,Igeve,  will,  and  devise  unto  my  said 
weif,  the  use  and  occupation  of  all  my  waineskott 
and  glasse  in  and  about  niy  mancion  and  dwellingc 
bowse  in  Melford  aforesaid,  to  be  and  remayne 
as  they  nowe  are,  and  by  noe  meanes  to  be  re- 
moved or  altered  ;  and  alsoe  the  occupyinge  of  the 
hanginges  of  tapestry  which  serve  for  my  great 
chamber  of  my  saide  house,  for  forty  yeres,  yf 
the  said  Mary  shall  so  longe  live  ;  and  after  that 
tyme  I  give  the  same  waineskott,  glasse,  and 
hangings  to  the  said  William  nay  soune,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  assignee;  butyf  the  sayde  William 
dye  within  his  sayde  age  and  without  yssue  male, 
then  I  geve  and  devise  the  same,  after  the  same 
tyme,  whoUie  to  the  said  Walter  my  soune,  at  the 
said  age  of  one  ami  tweutie  veres" — See  the 
Will  of  Thomas  Clopton,  a.d.  1598. 

Many  of  the  original  doors  remain  in  use  :  these 
are  all  formed  of  oak  boards  about  IJin.  in 
thickness,  placed  upright,  and  fastened  on  to 
horizontal  leiiges  five  or  six  in  number,  the  ends 
of  which  are  fiam  d  into  side  styles;  on  the 
fronts  of  the  upiight  boai-ds  are  nailed  moulded 
lilh-ts  so  as  to  cov(r  the  joinings,  and  mitred, 
with  otliers  to  match  at  thf  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  fronts,  giving  the  effect i  f  long  uoiight  panels. 


These  doors,  both  externally  and  internally,  are 
all  hung  in  the  openings  with  very  strong  hook 
hinges,  the  straps  of  which  pass  across  tho  fronts 
of  the  doors  beneath  the  moulded  fillets.  There 
is  one  pecidiarity  in  all  these  doors ;  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  three,  four,  or  five 
panels  wide,  in  all  cases  the  side  .panels  are 
much  narrower  than  those  between  them  ;  the 
jambs  and  heads  of  the  openings  are  not  in- 
dependent frames,  I'ut  are  the  timbers  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  framed  wa'ls,  and  moulded  in  a 
conspicuous  degree  to  form  the  door-openinge. 
The  fastenings  are  latches,  lifted  on  one  side  by  a 
ring  handle  on  a  plate.  There  are  bolts  of  a  rude 
character  on  the  insides. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  plain  or 
ledged  sides  of  the  doors  are  placed  next  the 
rooms,  and  have  a  very  rude  appearance,  the 
moulded  fronts  being  on  the  outsides.  The  doors, 
however,  on  the  insides  were  probably  always 
covered  with  hangings,  which,  in  such  situations, 
would  bo  of  more  real  use  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  room. 

( To  be  cont'mued.) 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  BRADFORD. 

FEONT  VIEW. 

E  this  week  give  another  view  of  the  first 
premiated  design  for  the  proposed  new 
Town  Hall  for  Bradford.  We  gave  the  view  from 
Leeds  Road  on  Nov.  19,  1869,  and  an  interior 
view  on  Dec.  17,  18^9,  and  we  now  give  tlae 
front  view.  On  Oct.  8th  and  loth,  last  year,  we 
offered  at  length  our  opinion  on  this  and  some 
of  the  other  principal  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition, and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  that  we 
should  say  anything  now.  Messrs.  Lock  wood  and 
Mawson  are  the  architects. 


chief  deficiencies  of  modern  plaster  work,  and 
gave  some  valuable  practical  hints  as  to  how 
these  might  be  remedied.  A  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

London  Architectural  Association. — 
At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  President,  in 
the  Chair,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Mallard  was  elected  a 
member.  Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously 
given  to  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  and  the  Benchers 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  those  gentlemen  for  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Association  to  the  New  Inner  Temple 
Hall.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Burges 
regarding  the  designs  for  tho  cover  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Sketchbook,  on  which  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  adjudicate.  Mr.  Burges  said  that, 
after  having  carefully  examined  the  various  draw- 
ings submitted  in  competition,  he  had  come^to 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  marked  "L.  M.  Z." 
came  nearest  to  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Committee.  (Mr.  Isaac  Jones  was  announced  as 
the  author  of  this  design.)  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  who  was  to  have  lectured  on  "The  Bed  of 
the  Tiber,"  was  precluded  from  attending  by 
illness,  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  very 
profitably  filled  up  by  Messrs.  Birch  (Librarian) 
and  Phene  Spiers  drawing  attention  to  the  con- 
tents .and  uses  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  books 
in  the  Association's  library.  It  was  announced 
that  the  members  would  visit  the  works  of  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  AVestminster-bi  id ge, 
to-Biorrow  (Saturday)  afternoon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
— -The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  lOth  inst.  in  the  rooms  5 
St.  Andrew-square — "Sir.  William  Beattie,  archi- 
tect, in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  several 
new  members,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
C  impbell,  entitled  Plaster  Work,  Ancient  and 
Modern."  Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  brief  historical 
resume  of  the  origin  and  development  of  plaster 
work  in  ancient  times,  proving  its  extreme  anti- 
quity by  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and    various    Greek    and  Roman 


Safety  from  Fire. — The  Nortlwmpti.n 
Mercury  in  an  article  on  "Recent  Disastrous 
Fires  "  suggests  an  improvement.  In  France,  the 
use  of  tiled  and  plastered  floors  in  the  upper  rooms 
often  prevents  u  fire  from  extending  bej'ond  the 
story  in  ^\hich  it  commenced.  In  very  lofty  and 
costly  houses  perhaps  something  of  this  kind 
might  be  adopted,  the  stairs  being  rendered 
similarly  non-combnstible.  But  might  not  such 
houses  also  be  required  to  have  an  iron  balcony 
to  each  of  their  upper  stories,  with  apparatus  so 
contrived  that  part  of  it  may  be  let  down  in  the 
nature  of  a  ladder  to  the  balcony  in  the  next  story 
below,  and  so  on  until  the  persons  escaping  came 
within  reach  of  assistance  from  the  street  ?  Perhaps 
the  lowermost  balcony  might  be  contrived  to  turn 
so  as  to  project  ft)rward  from  the  house  into  the 
street,  safely  landing  the  persons  in  peril  without 
any  assistance  from  without  whatever.     If  the 


authors.     Among  existing   specimens  of  old 

plaster  work,  few  remain  anterior  to  the  Gothic  Salisbury  Street  house  and  the  Star  and  Garter  at 
period  of  architecture.  Mr.  Campbell  called  Richmond  had  been  furnished  ^vith  some  con- 
attcntion  to  a  number  of  fine  examples  of  old  trivance  of  this  sort,  every  life  sacrificed  in  these 
work  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh-  two  places  would,  it  is  almost  demonstrable,  have 
bourhood.     In  concluding,  he  pointed  out  the  I  been  saved. 
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THE  THEORY  AND    PRAOTICE  OP  MODERN  HOUSE 
PAINTING  AND  DEi^ORATION. 

HAVING  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  prevented  us  taking 
our  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  decorative 
arts,  I  would  (before  commencing  the  prac- 
tical portion  of  these  articles)  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  influence  and  practice  of  schools  of 
design.  I  find  that  in  18G8  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  18,474  art  students,  of  whom 
C478  came  up  for  examination,  and  39G1  of 
these  passed.  Looking  at  the  above  figures 
one  would  naturally  conclude  that  our  arts 
and  manufactures  must  be  greatly  benefited 
and  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
number  of  skilled  designers,  modellers,  decora- 
tiveartists,  &c.,is  represented  by  thenumber  of 
poor  students  who  are  thus  encouraged  and 
rewarded  year  after  year. 

Is  it  BO  ?  Are  the  results  at  all  adequate  to 
the  means  employed  and  the  cost  thereof  ?  I 
am  afraid  the  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  and  am  constrained  to  think 
that  the  3961  prize-holders  do  not  represent 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  that  a  very 
large  majority  is  simply  representative  of 
mediocrity  and  success  in  mere  routine  studies 
The  head-master  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
Art,  in  his  annual  report  for  1869,  says  : 
"  Occasionally  there  are  students  of  both 
sexes,  who  exiiibit  a  most  unmistakable  pre 
dilection  for  the  higher  walks  of  art,  and  in 
such  cases  I  liave  felt  it  my  duty  to  assist 
them  in  their  purposes  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  watching  and  directing  their  doings. 
From  what  I  have  just  said  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  study  of  ornament  as  a  speciality  is 
only  agreeable  to  the  few." 

Now  I  want  to  know  Avhy  it  is  only  agree- 
able to  the  few.    There  must  be  some  radical 
defect   somewhere,  when  the   study  of  the 
ornamental  arts  is  made  so  unattractive,  that 
the  very  purpose  for  which  such  schools  were 
established  is  only  agreeable  to  a  few  of  the 
students  in  so   important  a  manufacturing 
district  as  Manchester.  Between  the  few  who 
study  high  art  with  a  prospect   of  success, 
and  the  few  who  study  ornament  professionally 
there  must  be  in  the  aggregate  an  immense 
number  who  attend  the  classes,  go  through  the 
usual  routine  course,  then  vanish — making  no 
sign.  If  I  mistake  not,  these  schools  were  ex- 
pressly established  for  the  purposeof  encourag- 
ing the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  ornamental 
design  among  the  people,  and  to  show  the 
various   modes   ot   applying   them    to  the 
different  branches  of  trades  and  manufactures. 
Has  this  •  important   object  been  strictly 
kept  in  view  is  a  question  needful  to  be 
asked  at  the  present  time.    The  study  of  the 
decorative  arts  have  not  been  made  attractive 
to  the  student  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
flattered  and  nursed  and  helped  until  he  begins 
to  despise  the  arts  of  design  and  to  look  upon 
high  art  as  alone  worthy  of  his  devotion.  It 
is  a  natural  desire  of  all  young  artists  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  high  art,  but  experience 
teaches  that  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
rise  above  mediocrity,  and  if  we  compare 
these  few  with  the  number  of  students  attend- 
mg  our  schools  of  art  we  shall,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  have  discovered  one  fruitful  cause 
of  the  small  number  of  designers  and  decora- 
tive artists  turned  out  by  the  present  system. 
A  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  useful  arts  is, 
negatively  if  not  positively,  encouraged  by 
the  masters  ;  as  a  rule  they  are  themselves 
followers  of  high  art,  and  they  either  will  not, 
or  do  not,  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  students  who  are  calculated 
to   shine  in  high  art  and  those  whose  time 
and  talents  would  be   better  employed  in 
gaining  proficiency  in  some  branch  of  the 
sister  arts.   There  are  hundreds  of  advanced 
students  who  waste  their  time  and  injure  their 
prospects  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  higher 


branches  of   art,  who,   if  they  would  only 
devote   the   same  time  and  energy  to  the 
acquirement  of  some  of  the  usefid  arts,  would 
rise  to  eminence  and  wealth.    It  is  the  duty, 
as  well  as  being  a  wisi;  policy  in  the  state, 
to    encourage    the   highest    pliase   of  art 
education,    but  it   is   still  more  incumbent 
upon  the  state  to  sec  that  the  instruction 
given  in  aid  of  the  more  useful  arts  is  such  as 
is  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  in  view. 
There  ought  to  be  a  competent  Government  in- 
spector appointed   to  a   certain  number  of 
schools,  whose  duty  should  bo  to  himself  ex 
amine  the  pupils,  and  see  that  tlie  purpose  fo 
which  such  schools  were  established  is  properly 
carried  out  ;  there  is  as  much  harm  as  good 
done  by  the  present  system.    Out  of  a  large 
number  of  students  whom  I  have  known,  and 
wlio  have  received  instruction  in  these  schools 
I  should  have  much  difficulty  in  naming  half 
a-dozen  who  at  the  present  time  occupy  any 
thing  of  a  position  in  decorative  art.    I  would 
not  have  the  aspirant  to  honours  in  high  art 
discouraged,  but  he  should  show  the  necessary 
qualifications  unmistakably  before   such  en 
couragement  should  be  given  to  him  as  will 
lead  him  away  from  the  equally  important 
study  of  the  decorative  arts,  for  we  shall  find 
that  if  the  student  has  the  true  metal  in  him 
it  will  come  out  in  spite  of  all  obstructions. 
Therefore  until  this  is  the  case  it  would  be 
well  for  the  masters  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  student  (after  he  has  acquired  the  neces- 
sary elementary  knowledge  and  skill),  to  sup- 
lement  the  instruction  received  in  class  by  the 
outdoor  study  of  natural  type;3  of  ornament 
Plant  and  flower  should  be  indicated,  and  i 
certain  amount  of  botanical  knowledge  re 
commended  ;  these  studies  should  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  special  manufac 
tures  of  the  district  in  ■which  the  school  is 
located.    It   will  be  found,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  particular  bias  of  each  student 
and  his  peculiar  talent  will  soon  show  itself 
in  such  studies,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  the  pride  of  the  master  to  show  a  wise 
discrimination  in  directing  each  student  in  the 
path  he  is  best  calculated  to  shine  in.    It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  same  course  of  in- 
struction is  suited  to  all.    As  well  say  that 
the   same  course  of  study  is  suited  to  the 
painter   of   landscape   as  to  the  historical 
painter,  for  the  designer  of  patterns  for  lace 
and  the  stone  carver,  for  the  worker  in  silver 
and  the  mechanical  draughtsman.    The  ele- 
mentary course  may  be  so,  but  after  that 
stage  the  individual  character  of  each  student 
begins  to  tell  :  some  will  plod  on  with  un- 
wearied patience  for  twelve  months  on  a  simple 
drawing  which  others  would  finish  in  a  sixth 
of  that  time,  others  show  qualifications  for 
minute  and  elaborate  finish,  others  for  bold 
dash   and  force.     Some  will  be   fitted  for 
pattern  designers   or    ornamental  painters, 
others  again  will  sliow  aptitude  for  stone  and 
wood  carving  or  the  plastic  arts,  and  so  on. 
This  being  so,  is  it  not  the  height  of  fooHsh- 
ness  to  compel  eveiy  student  to  go  through 
the  same  course,  whatever  his  talent  may  be, 
or  whatever  trade  or  profession  he  may  be  in- 
tended for  ?    It  is  high  ^time  this  system  was 
altered.    There  are  some  few  schools,  at  the 
head  of  which  Nottingham  stands  pre-eminent, 
where   the  masters,   and  consequently  the 
students,  have  recently  been  treading  in  the 
right  path,  and  the  result  is  that  these  schools 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  the  kingdom 
for  original  and  applied  design.  It  is  evident 
that  if  these  desirable  results  can  be  brought 
about  at  Nottingham  by  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate system  of  teaching,  there  can  be  no 
cason  why  tlie  same  system  should  not  have 
the  like  results  in  otlier  localities  ;  instead  of 
which  the  majority  go  blundering  blindly  on 
in  a  mistaken  path,  ending  in  disappointment 
with  all  concerned,  simply  because  they  have 
not  been  better  taught.    It  will  be  said  that 
there  must  be  and  is  a  large  amount  of  good 
done  with  this  vast  machinery  forart  education. 
Granted,  then,  that  it  is  so  to  some  extent  ;  but 
I  hold  that  in  the  main  it  is  a  negative  sort  of 


good.  We  plant  the  tree  and  water  it,  audit 
may  possibly  rise  above  the  ground,  but  it 
bears  no  fruit ;  at  least  the  average  crop  is  so 
small  tliat  it  is  not  an  adequate  return  for 
the  outlay.  This  may  ap])ear  strong  language 
in  face  of  the  3961  prizes  given  in  1868,  butthe 
question  only  requires  to  be  looked  projierly  into, 
when  it  will  lie  found  that  the  above  is  rather 
under  than  overdrawn.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  art  authorities,  and  should  be  at 
once  exercised.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
continue  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  much 
longer.  I  have  a  feeling  of  shame,  as  an 
Englishman,  that  we  should  be  behind  any 
nation,  especially  when  I  am  convinced  that 
our  artisans  only  require  to  be  properly  taught 
to  enable  them  to  stand  second  to  none. 


OF 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ART. 

THERE  has  just  been  delivered  at  Glasgow  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on  the  "  History  of 
Art,"  l>y  Dr.  G.  G.  Zeriii,  who  is  at  present  lecturing 
at  the  South  Kensington  iluseuni,  which  deserve 
some  notice  as  being  the  first  of  the  nature  which 
have  yet  been  delivered  in  that  city.  The  large 
upper  hall  of  the  Corporation  Galleries  was  filled 
each  evening  with  an  audience  composed  partly 
of  students  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  partly  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  otherwise  intereste  I  in  the 
subject.  At  the  opening  lecture  on  Saturday, 
1 5th  January,  the  Lord  Provost  occupied  the 
chair,  and  in  introducing  the  lecturer  explained 
that  the  course  of  lectures  had  been  arranged  for 
jointly  by  the  trustees  of  Haldane's  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art. 
Dr.  Zertfi  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  which 
was  entitled  "  Prehistoric 'Art."  In  his  prelimi- 
nary observations  he  urged  the  importance  of  art 
students  studying  the  distribution  and  development 
of  the  human  species.  He  then  continued  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

The  entire  human  family  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  great  classes  or  races,  viz. — The 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black.  In  many 
respects  besides  colour  they  are  widely  separated 
from  lone  another.  The  average  size  of  brain, 
for  instance,  is  in  white  nations  92  cubic  inches, 
in  yellow  88,  and  in  black  about  80.  Their  heads, 
too,  are  of  different  shapes,'.the  facial  angle  of  the 
first  being  about  90°,  of  the  second  85°,  and  of  the 
third  83°.  The  face  of  the  first  is  nearly  oval,  of 
the  second  it  approaches  to  square,  while  of  the 
third  it  is  more  nearly  triangular. 

In  black  nations,  the  cerebellum  or  back  part  of 
the  brain  is  more  highly  developed  than  the 
cerebrum,  or  front  part.  The  former  is  the  seat 
of  the  passions,  the  latter,  of  the  intellect,  and  it 
is  evident  to  ethnologists  that  in  mental  power 
the  black  races  can  never  approach  the  white. 

The  human  mind  is  composed  of  two  leading- 
forces,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual,  the  first 
static,  the  second  dynamic.  These  vary  in 
degree  and  proportion  in  different  nations,  and 
those  which  have  most  successfully  maintained 
the  balance  between  them,  have  risen  highest  in 
the  social  scale. 

Art,  of  every  description,  and  in  every  case, 
has  arisen  from  necessity.  It  has  its  origin  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  may  be  called,  in  fact,  a 
protoplasm.  The  savage  ornaments  his  face  with 
frightful  cuts  and  scars  with  the  view  of  inspiring 
terror  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies.  This  is 
natural,  and  the  same  intention  may  be  traced  in 
our  grenadiers'  caps.  Art  is  always  imitative.  In 
the  earliest  times  men  dwelt  in  caves,  and  when 
they  found  these  inconvenient,  they  imitated  caves 
their  buildings.  We  find,  too,  that  tombs 
resemble  dwellings.  AVhen  a  man  lost  a  dear 
friend,  he  was  desirous  of  providing  for  him  a 
house  like  his  own.  Some  ancient  tombs  have 
been  found  to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  present  houses  of  the  Esquimaux.  They  are 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  J,  and  their  length,  in 
both  instances,  is  exactly  four  times  their  width. 
The  rude  masses  of  stone  which  compose  Stone- 
henge  are  about  22ft.  high,  and  the  entrance  to  a 
Scandinavian  house  is  composed  of  stones  exactly 
the  same  height.  These  are  not  the  results  of 
accident,  but  as  we  calculate  so  many  diameters 
to  the  height  of  a  column  to  attain  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  so  our  forefathers  constructed 
their  monuments  and  houses  by  similar  laws. 

Mexican  art  is  also  included  in  the  term  "  pre- 
historic," and  is  the  highest  form  of  it  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  We  are  unable  to  affix  a  date 
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to  it,  but  we  can  trace  its  development  from  a 
barbarous  state  to  one  of  high  cultivation.  There 
are  some  finely-formed  heads,  which  arc  the  work 
of  true  artists,  and  show  great  mental  culture. 
One  figm-e  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx.  They  also  built  pyramids,  for 
astronomical  and  religions  purposes,  which  are 
inscribed  with  a  species  of  sign- writing,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Egyptian  hierogljqahics  ; 
we  find  on  it  their  own  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  a 
figiire  of  a  man  bearing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  telescope,  but  which  may  be  only  a  stick. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy  which  must  have  taken 
not  individuals,  but  generations  of  individuals,  to 
amass. 

In  concluding,  the  lecturer  again  ui'ged  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  art  in  other  countries,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  laws  which  regulate  its  develop- 
ment. He  said  we  should  reason  from  generali- 
ties, and  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  every  effect. 
This  it  was  which  distinguished  a  true  artist  from 
a  mere  draughtsman. 

At  the  close  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  Dr.  Zerfii,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Provost. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
on  the  22nd  January,  Sir  James  Lumsden 
presiding.  After  a  few  remarks  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Zerffi  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  the  subject 
of  which  was  "  Eastern  Art."  The  following  are 
some  of  his  remarks. 

The  Indians  are  our  forefathers,  and  our 
language,  in  common  with  many  others,  is  based 
■on  Sanscrit.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  similarity  of 
sound  in  comparing  the  cardinal  numbers,  the  fir.st 
tenses  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  &c.,  in  the  different 
languages.  Celt,  or  more  properly  Kelt,  for  San- 
scrit contains  no  C,  signifies  in  that  language  "  to 
domineer,"  and  many  other  instances  might  be 
given. 

The  religion  and  art  of  a  country  are  usually 
founded  on  its  natural  scenery.  Thus  the  scenery 
of  Hindustan  is  varied,  luxuriant,  and  fertile, 
and  their  religion  partakes  of  the  same  nature. 
They  possess  an  abundance  of  wonderful  and 
supernatural  deities.  Their  architecture,  also,  is, 
too  imaginative  and  luxuriant.  Their  temples  are 
forests  of  pillars  laden  with  sculpture. 

But  while  the  arts  of  a  country  may  bo  traced 
to  its  scenery,  we  must  not  forget  that  their  de  velop- 
ment  is  gradual.    In  this  respect  a  nation  may  be 
compared  to  an  individual.    Looking  back  to  our 
childhood,  we  remember  some  time  when  we  first 
became  aware  of  our  existence  ;  when  we  awoke 
to  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world 
around  us,  when  our  minds  opened  to  two  great  ideas 
of  time  and  space,  both  extending  to  infinity.  The 
childish  mind,  and,  in  like'manner,  the  nation  at  a 
corresponding  period,  observes  three  greatpheno- 
mena  :  1st.  Things  suddenly  arise,  it  knows  not 
whence  =  Creation.  2nd.  Things  sustained,  or  kept 
in  existence,  it  knows  not  how  =  Preservation.  3rd 
Things  destroyed  or  cut  off  it  knows  not  whither 
=  Destruction,  ormore,  properly.  Transformation 
or  Transmutation.  In  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos, 
therefore,  we  find  that  their  three  great  deities  are 
representations  or  embodiments  of  these  three 
primary  ideas.    Bnt  the  last,  as  being  the  most 
powerful  and  most  terrilile,  they  place  first.  It  is 
symbolised  by  fire,  and  represented  by  a  triangle, 
point  upwards.     The  second,  or  preserver,  was 
coloured  blue,  from  water  being  a  great  fertiliser, 
and  represented  by  a  triangle,  point  downwards. 
The  third,  or  creator,  is  represented  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  triangles,  which  is  the  origin 
of  the  Freemasons'  badge  signifying  existence  or 
"  I  am." 

Neither  science  nor  art  can  ever  flourish  under  a 
despotic  priesthood.  This  is  strongly  marked  on 
the  Indian  temples  erected  before  the  advent  of 
Buddha.  Their  religion  was  so  fettered  by  laws 
that  the  fine  arts  could  scarcely  exist.  Buddha 
strove  to  abolish  caste  and  to  establish  liberty, 
and  a  more  intellectual  form  of  worship,  and  the 
architecture  of  this  period  shows  a  great  advance 
over  the  preceding  ;  we  find  in  it  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Gothic.  They  possessed  the  Gothic 
arch,  simple,  and  trefoiled,  with  Gothic  aisles  and 
altars.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  influence  of 
this  movement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number 
of  Buddhists  now  in  existence  is  estimated  at 
400,000. 

Egy];jtian  architecture  is  huge  and  colossal. 
Their  pyramids  are  artificial  mountains.  To 
erect  a  tomb  to  one  man,  360,000  men  laboured  for 
21  years,  and  nothing  could  better  indicate  their 
national  character  and  form  of  government  than 


that  fact.  The  obelisks  are  their  finest  works, 
and  have  been  said  to  point  to  eternity.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  they  are  an  embodiment  of 
a  ray  of  light,  conceived  by  Sesostris.  The  Sphinx 
in  Egyptian  art  stands  alone  ;  there  is  nothing 
else  like  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed 
that  its  features  are  not  Egyptian,  but  Arian. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  Eg3i5tian 
artists. 

In  Persia  art  attained  considerable  develop- 
ment. The  Persians  are  Arians,  and  seven  out 
of  ten  words  in  that  language  are  derived  from 
Sanscrit.  In  their  places  of  worship  they  sym- 
bolised, not  the  Deity,  but  his  attributes.  Their 
palaces  are  of  the  most  magnificent  description, 
and  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  profusion  of  carving 
and  coloured  decoration. 

Chinese  art  is  highly  quaint  and  ingenious. 
They  observe  Nature  closely,  and  imitate  leaves 
and  flowers.  But  they  have  no  sculptm-e.  The 
figure  of  a  Chinaman  in  a  statue  would  appear 
grotesque.  Their  minds  are  childish,  and  they 
have  no  conception  of  the  higlier  walks  of 
art. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  chair- 
man, the  meeting  was  concluded. 
■  On  Saturday,  29th  January,  Dr.  Zerffi  de- 
livered the  third  and  last  lecture  of  the  course, 
Mr.  John  Blackie,  jun.,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
subject  was  Classical  art,  and  the  following  were 
among  his  observatioHS  : — 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  lectures  that 
Eastern  art,  after  progTessing  to  a  certain  point, 
remained  stationary,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover that  the  cause  of  its  arrest  was  despotism 
either  of  religion  or  of  rulers.  The  Jews,  for 
example,  were  forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or 
engrave,  and  they  entertained  a  horror  of  building 
from  then-  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  their  compul- 
sory labour  there.  So  that  this  nation  possesses 
no  art  whatever.  Jews  are  often  picture  dealers, 
but  never  picture  painters. 

But  in  Grecian  art  we  find  something  higher 
than  all  that  went  before — nay,  higher,  it  is  asserted 
than  all  that  has  followed  it.  And  Greece  was 
distinguished  from  all  other  countries  by  the  most 
perfect  liberty.  Bnt  let  us  consider  first,  as  in 
Indian  art,  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  looking 
at  the  map  of  Greece,  we  are  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  of  its  islands. 
In  short,  Greece  is  distinguished  fi-om  the  rest  of 
Europe,  exactly  as  Europe  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  world,  namely,  by  the  great  extent  of 
its  sea  boundary  in  proportion  to  its  superficial 
area.  And  this  means  two  things,  firstly,  the  sea 
is  the  origin  of  many  of  our  grandest  thoughts 
and  similes— it  convoys  the  best  idea  of  infinity  ; 
and  secondly,  it  affords  the  greatest  facility  of 
communication.  The  Greeks  seem  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  the  good  qualities  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  They  have  the  imagination  of  the  South 
chastened  by  the  simplicity  and  aided  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  North.  Addedjto  these  are 
the  learning  of  the  East  and  the  love  of  freedom 
from  the  West.  Their  country,  too,  is  one  of 
extreme  beauty,  for  withoiat  natural  we  can  never 
have  artificial  beauty.  Art  being  completely 
imitative. 

The  Doric  order  arose  in  the  North,  and  is  an 
example  of  massive  simplicity.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  interiors  of 
the  temples  were  exceedingly  plain,  while  the 
outsides  were  adorned  with  magnificent  porticos 
and  colonnades.  The  Greeks  of  that  time^took 
greater  pleasure  in  walking  among  the  stately 
columns,  and  indulging  in  philosophical  specula- 
tions, than  in  worshipping  inside.  Their  temples, 
in  short,  occupied  the  same  position  to  them  as 
coffee-houses  did  to  the  literary  men  of  last 
century.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  a  more 
elaborate  and  ornamental  style  began  to  creep  in 
upon  and  mingle  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric, 
the  embellishment,  at  fii-st  confined  to  the  outside, 
extended  to  the  interior  also,  until  ornamentation, 
which  might  be  called  the  music  of  architecture, 
became  a  marked  and  prominent  feature  in  their 
designs. 

In  Grecian  sculpture  we  find  something  more 
than  a  mere  imitation  of  Nature.  Their  statues 
are  a  harmonious  combination  of  a  thousand 
beauties  in  which  race  and  sex  are  alike  forgotten. 
If  it  had  not  been  so  they  would  have  appealed 
only  to  Grecian  sympathies  ;  as  it  is,  they  speak 
to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time.  The  senti- 
ments of  beauty  they  raise  in  us  are  of  the  most 
refined  order.  A  Grecian  actor  was  fined  or 
imprisoned  if  his  audience  wept.  "  Our  actors," 
they  said,  "  shall  raise  us  above  tears."  In  the 
same  manner,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  shown 


in  the  first  stage  of  agony,  when  it  was  grand,  but 
before  it  had  become  horrible. 

Poetry  precedes  painting  and  sculpture.  If  the 
Greeks  had  not  had  Homer  they  would  never  have 
had  their  great  artists.  The  arts  of  a  country  are 
but  an  embodiment  of  its  poetry,  and  it  is  by 
studying  our  own  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  that 
we  can  attain  to  what  the  Greeks  attained  by 
studying  Homer. 

The  chairman,  in  afterwards  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Zerffi,  said  they  were  all  greatly 
obliged  to  the  committee  of  the  Haldane  Insti- 
tute for  the  enterprise  they  hail  shown  in  getting 
up  these  lectures.  Even  those  who  had  made  art 
the  study  of  their  lives,  would  be  benefited  by  the 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  subject  displayed  by  the 
lectm-er  ;  while  their  young  friends  would  find 
new  fields  opened  up  to  them  for  thought  and 
reflection  Dr.  Zerffi  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. 


ROUGET'S  FIXATIVE  PROCESS. 

IN  the  month  of  March  of  last  year  Professor 
Ronget,  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Paris,  made  a  discovery,  which 
in  its  effects  will  be  invaluable  to  artists  and  the 
art  world  in  general ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  us 
that  this  useful  invention  requires  only  to  be 
known  to  be  at  once  fully  appreciated,  and  we 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to 
our  various  readers.  It  is  a  rapid  and  apparently 
perfectly  safe  method  of  fixing  chalk,  charcoal, 
crayon  or  pencil  drawings,  by  means  of  a  par- 
ticular fluid  blown  through  a  glass  syphon  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  spray,  on  to  the  material  to  be 
.fixed.    The  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made 
is  not  injured  by  the  fluid  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
preserved  by  it— in  fact,  one  of  the  great  uses  of 
this  fixative  process  is  supposed  to  be  the  pre- 
serving of  the  paper  and  colour  of  water  colour 
or  other  drawings  from  decay.    The  apparatus 
is  in  itself  of  a  very  simple  character,  a  child 
might  learn  to  use  it,  and  it  is  likewise  very 
portable.    The  process  has  been  warmly  take  n 
up  by  many  distinguished  French  painters,  archi- 
tects, and  draughtsmen  ;  amongst  others,  we  may 
mention   Gerome,    Cabanel,    Villems,  Gleyre, 
Viollet-le-Duc,  and  Gustavo  Dore  ;   it  has  also 
been  used  by  some  well-known  artists  in  this 
country,  and  they  have  expressed  themselves  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.    It  was  tried  this 
summer  on  a  crayon  sketch  of  a  sunset,  and  the 
glowing  colours  were  not  in  the  least  injured. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  undoubted  benefit  of 
this  process  to  the  painter,  for  with  its  aid  he 
may  rapidly  draw  in  sunset  effects,  with  that 
most  rapid  o£  mediums,  coloured  crayons,  and 
keep  them  by  him  as  studies  for  ever,  as  bright 
and  uninjured  as  when  first  executed.     There  is 
another  agreeable  quality  in  this  process  :  when 
the  drawing  has  been  fixed,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
work  upon  it  again  and  again,  providing  only 
that  the  parts  worked  upon  be  finally  blown  over 
with  the  spray  when  the  drawing  is  quite  finished. 
Architects  will  find  this  apparatus  most  useful 
in  fixing  their  rough  pencil  sketches  and  more 
elaborate  drawings  of  architectural  details.  The 
very  simple  rules  for  using  Professor  Rouget's 
process  are  sent  with  it,  packed  altogether  in  a 
neat  little  bos.     The  London  agents  for  the 
apparatus  are  Messrs.  Corbifere,  30,  Cannon- 
street. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
The  Site  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.— 
Ml-.  Headlam,  on  Friday  last,  asked  the  First 
Comm  issioner  of  Works  whether  he  would  state  what 
were  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  the  site  of  the  intended  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
as  to  the  plan  of  the  building.  Mr.  Ayi-ton  said  Mr. 
Street,  the  architect  of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice, 
was  now  engaged,  under  his  direction,  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  courts 
within  the  limits  of  the  site  prescribed  by  the  act 
passed  in  the  year  1865,  and  also  within  the  limits 
of  the  votes  provided  by  the  act  passed  in  the  same 
year.  This  was  a  very  difficult  work,  requu-mg  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  ;  but  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Street  would  in  the  end 
succeed  in  fulfilling  his  instructions.  Assuming 
that  the  requisite  consents  were  obtained  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work,  and  that  the  plans  were 
approved,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  work  should 
not  be  commenced  at  an  early  period.  At  present 
they  had  not  anived  at  the  point  when  he  could 
tell  his  right  hon.  friend  exactly  what  the  plans 
and  arrangements  were.    Mr.  Headlam  inquired 
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whether  it  was  part  of  the  scheme  to  have  a 
communication  from  the  sonthto  the  north  si,le  ot 
the  Strand.  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  was  part  ot  tlic 
question  which  he  could  not  answer,  because  Mr. 
Street's  report  as  to  details  had  not  been  received. 
If  for  instance,  no  funds  were  provided  by 
parliament  for  making  such  communication  it 
obviously  could  not  be  carried  out,  however 
desirable  it  might  be.  This  point  would  of  course 
be  considered  in  connection  with  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  bill. 

The  National  Gallery.— Mr.  Bercsford 
Hope  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
what  steps  her  Majesty's  Government  had_ taken 
or  propose  to  take  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  tor 
the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery,  tor 
which  votes  had  alreadybcen  taken  ;  and  wlicthcr 
it  was  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  new 
building.  Mr.  Ayrton  stated  that  Her  Majesty  s 
Government  and  their  predecessors  in  office  had 
taken  the  i-equisitc  steps  to  acquire  the  site  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  he  believed  the 
whole  of  the  land  would  be  obtained  before  the 
close  of  the  present  financial  year.  But  the 
Government  had  not  been  able  to  consider  fully 
what"  steps  were  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  new  building.  .  They  had  hardly  yet 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  on  that  matter. 

The  Thames  Embankment.  —  Captain 
Grosveuor  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  concurred  m 
so  much  of  the  47th  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  and  Land 
Revenues,  presented  to  Parliament  June  29,  1869, 
as  recommended  building  upon  property  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  Thames  Embankment, 
to  the  extent  of  2  acres  2  roods  19  poles,  or 
whether  arrangements  would  be  made  to  deal  with 
this  portion  of  Crown  property  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  remainder  of  the  site  acquired  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  dealt  with  m 
the  Thames  Embankment  Act,  by  which  Act  such 
remainder  was  set  apart  in  perpetuity  for  purposes 
of  public  recreation.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. — Eleven  acres  of  land  below  high 
water-mark,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were  taken 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Embankment.  Of  those 
11  acres  the  Crown  has  retained  5  J  acres,  but  it 
has  received  no  compensation  for  the  remainder. 
We  do  concur  with  the  recommendation  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  that  buildings  should 
be  erected  on  two  acres  and  a  half  of  the  5^  acres, 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  rig-ht  to  lay  out  in  gardens  so  valuable  a 
plot  when  it  may  be  devoted  to  buildings  and 
produce  money  which  may  be  applied  in  relief  of 
taxation. 

Street  Tramways.— On  Friday  last  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Redesdale  observed  that  if 
at  the  first  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
into  this  country  there  had  been  some  general 
inquiry  and  some  little  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  few  persons  would  dispute  that 
a  great  saving  of  expense  and  a  great  puhlic 
benefit  would  have  been  the  result.  At  this 
moment  a  new  system  of  locomotion  was  on  the 
point  of  being  inaugurated.  In  1867,  a  bill  waa 
passed  for  a  tramway  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1869 
three  passed  for  tramways  in  the  metropolis. 
This  year,  however,  there  were  no  fewer  thuii  21 
bills,  involving  a  share  capital  of  two  millions, 
and  borrowing  powers  amounting  to  £800,000 
more.  Seven  of  these  re  ferred  to  London,  and 
their  object  was  the  construction  of  lines  extend- 
ing to  14.5  miles,  and  an  expenditure  of  a  million 
and-a-half  of  money.  No  question,  therefore, 
could  arise,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  system 
which  was  about  to  be  began.  He  understood 
that  the  London  lines  authorised  two  years  ago 
would  in  a  few  months  be  opened,  and  he  sug- 
gested that,  without  putting  the  companies  to 
any  additional  expense,  no  further  progress 
shall  be  made  with  the  bills  now  before  Parlia- 
ment till  there  had  been  time  to  gather  some  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) — The 
Earl  of  Kimberley  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  positive  statement,  but  he  would 
take  care  that  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  lord 
should  receive  due  attention  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  At  the  same  time,  he  might  observe 
that  the  tramway  in  Liverpool  was  said  to  be 
very  successfully  at  work,  and  was  found  to  be 
free  from  any  objections.  He  understood  that 
the  new  rail  which  had  been  invented  did  not 
involve  the  inconveniences  that  were  found  to 
exist  in  that  of  Mr.  Train. — Earl  Grey  hoped 
the  house  would  seriously  consider  the  question 
whether,  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  street  tram- 


ways should  be  constructed,  it  was  expedient  to 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  private  comi)anies 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

(Hear,  hear.) 

BppingForest.— On  Monday  evening  in  tiie 

House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fawcett  moved  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over  Epping 
Forest,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  as  an 
open  space  for  the  recreation  and  onj  oyment  of 
the  people.  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  Mr.  B.  Hope,  Mr. 
Samuda,  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  dwelt  with  force 
upon  the  argument  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  the  public  good,  and  represented  the  mischief 
which  must  result  from  the  enclosure  of  Epping 
Forest  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Cowper  Temple,  entirely 
concurring  in  this  reasoning,  denied  the  propriety 
of  the  abandonment  by  any  Minister  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown  ;  and  suggested  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
forest  might  be  surrendered  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  copyholders,  while  the  remainder 
should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Goldney  was  the  first  to  say  a  word  against 
the  resolution,  which  he  represented  as  an  attempt 
to  do  indirectly  what  ought  to  be  done  directly  ; 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  mere  enforcement  of 
the  Crown  rights  would  not  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  forest  to  the  public.  The  Solicitor- 
General  fully  recognised  the ;]  importance  of 
preserving  Epping  Forest  as  an  open  space,  but 
he  strongly  impressed  upon  the  House  that  the 
assertion  of  the  Crown  Rights,  which  were  of  a 
very  hmited  character,  and  could  not  be  enforced 
without  great  difficulty,  would  not  secure  the 
object  which  the  member  for  Brighton  and  those 
who  had  supported  his  motion  had  in  view.  Sir 
J.  Coleridge's  exposition  of  the  Law  did  not  at 
ail  satisfv  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  who  in- 
veighed against  it,  and  asserted  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  people  with  something  more  than 
vehemence  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  defending 
the  course  adopted  by  his  law  officer  in  informing 
the  House  as  to  its  exact  position  with  regard  to 
this  question,  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  move  in  the  matter, 
and  promised  that  they  would  take  it  in  hand. 
At  the  same  time  he  suggested  an  amendment  in 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  which,  while  not 
affecting  its  general  purport,  would  leave  the  Go- 
vernment more  freedom  of  action  as  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  its 
object;  and  this  alteration  having  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

The  Crypt  op  S.  Stephen's. — Lord  Ernest 
Bruce  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  the  crypt  of  S. 
Stephen's  now  perfectly  ready  for  that  purpose,  on 
Sundays,  during  the  session  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  crypt  had  been  prepared 
with  considerable  expense  ;  but  it  remained  with 
the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  with  the  Go- 
vernment whether  it  should  be  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
make  any  proposal  on  the  subject. 

Purification  of  the  Serpentine.— Mr. 
Dyce  Nicol  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  the  levelling  and  purification  of 
the  Serpentine  were  being  done  by  contract  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  date  was  fixed  for  the  completion  of 
these  works  ?  Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  works,  which 
were  done  by  contract,  would  progress  unless  in- 
terrupted by  the  weather. 

Viaduct  over  the  Thames  Embankment. 
— Lord  Elcho  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether,  in  pursuance  ot  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  select  committee  of  last  session,  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  relieve  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from  the  obligation 
to  construct  a  viaduct  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment from  Hungerford-bridge  to  Wellington- 
street,  Strand.  Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  had  strongly 
objected  to  the  construction  of  the  viaduct  from 
Somerset  House,  and  he  had  not  altered  his 
opinion  since  he  came  into  office.  He  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  noble  lord's 
question,  the  case  was  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  alter  and  take  away  from  the  local  authorities 
a  power  they  possessed  for  15  years.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  take  any  steps  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee. 


A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  to  be  erected 
in  King-street,  Margate,  and  a  portion  of  the  Clif- 
tonville  estate,  in  the  same  town,  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  proposed  new  church, 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART 

Cirencester. — The  distribution  of  prizes 
gained  by  students  of  this  school  took  place  on 
Tuesday  week.  Mr.  H.  Zachary,  secretary  to  the 
school,  commenced  the  business  of  the  evening  by 
reading  the  report,  which  waa  most  gratifying. 
The  chairman  having  reviewed  the  chief  features 
of  the  report,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Bazley,  of  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  after 
which  Mr.  Bazley  distributed  the  prizes.  In  the 
third  gTiide,  advanced  and  elementary  sections, 
the  works  of  the  following  students  had  been  ex- 
amined at  Kensington  and  pronounced  satis- 
factory;— Win.  Gardner  and  Edwin  Tarrant,  to 
whom  prizes  were  now  awarded,  the  work  of  the 
latter  having  also  been  selected  for  national  com 
petition  ;  Ebeuezer  Barnard,  Henry  Barnes,  R 
Embury,  Kate  Fassbender,  Sarah  Gibbons  (N.C.), 
Francis  Gibbons,  Martha  A.  Herbert,  .John  Healer, 
Bessie  Hamblett,  Julia  Jefferies  (N.C.),  Win. 
Powell,  Annie  W.  Paget t,  William  Simpkins, 
AVilliam  Taylor,  John  Whiting,  and  Charles 
Waters.  In  the  second  grade,  awards  for  time 
drawings  before  the  committee,  the  following 
registered  "  excellent "  and  received  prizes  ; — 
Edward  Millar  and  Leontine  Olive,  in  freehand  ; 
Henry  W.  Barnes,  E.  Beecham,  and  L.  Olive,  in 
geometry  ;  Kennett  J.  Beecham,  in  perspective  ; 
and  Francis  Gibbons,  in  mechanical.  In  the  same 
grade  ten  students  registered  "  pas.sed  "  and  re- 
ceived cards  for  freehand,  two  for  geometry,  one 
in  perspective,  three  in  model,  and  one  in  mechani- 
cal drawing.  Certificates  were  presented  to 
II.  W.  Barnes  for  four  subjects,  and  to  Francis 
Gibbons- for  the  fifth  subject.  In  the  Yellow  and 
Quarterly  Schools  57  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  been  taught  drawing,  wiiile  45  regis- 
tered as  having  shown  proficiency,  and  7  regis- 
tered excellent  and  received  prizes.  In  the  Britiah 
School,  the  number  showing  evidence  of  having 
been  taught  drawing  was  20,  15  registered  profi- 
cient, and  G  excellent. 

Birkenhead  Government  School  op  Art. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  thisin- 
stituiion  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hinde,  the  honorary  secretary,  read  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  year 
161  students  had  received  instruction,  being  an 
increase  of  ten  pupils  over  the  number  taught  in 
1868.  The  Government  had  reported  moat 
favourably  of  the  sehool,  and  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
satisfactory  char.acter  of  the  year's  work,  had  pre- 
sented Mr.  Bentley,  the  master,  with  a  bonus  of 
£10.  During  the  year  upwards  of  1000  drawings 
had  been  executed  ;  the  work  of  87  students  had 
been  sent  to  London  for  examination  ;  42  students 
were  specially  commended,  and  the  works  of  seven 
selected  for  national  competition,  one  of  which 
was  successful.  At  the  annual  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  79  students  worked 
papers  in  freehand  drawing,  practical  geometry, 
model  drawing,  and  linear  perspective.  Fifty- 
three  of  these  papers  had  been  successful .  From 
the  treasurer's  accounts  it  appeared  that  the 
donations  and  subscriptions  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £127,  and  the  total  receipts  were 
£357.  There  appeared  a  small  debt  against  the 
school  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  was  a  liability  of 
.£122,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  last  two 
years. 

South  Kensington  District  School  op 
Art. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  above  school  was  made  on  Tues- 
day by  the  Prince  of  Teck,  in  the  new  lecture 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
proceedings  began  with  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.,  upon  the  position  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Redgrave,  the  Inspector-General  of  Art, 
delivered  a  brief  address  upon  the  advantages  of 
art  studies,  remarking  that  the  primary  object  of 
these  schools  was  not  the  creation  of  great 
artists,  although  they  had  sent  many  pupils  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  to  make  art  still  more  a 
part  of  the  general  education  of  the  people.  At 
this  time  no  fewer  than  100,000  children  were 
being  taught  drawing  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
and  developing  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  he 
urged  upon  the  students  the  necessity  of  making 
their  labours  serviceable  to  the  manufactures  of 
their  country.  For  that  purpose  they  should 
give  a  closer  attention  to  the  valuable  works  to 
be  found  in  the  museum.  The  distribution  then 
took  place.  The  gold  medal  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  scholarship  were  won  by  Miss  Marianne 
Mansell.  The  two  other  gold  medals  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Harry  S.  Palmer.  The  silver 
medallists  were  Miss  Edith  Edenborough,  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  and  Messrs.  C.  E,  Black,  J. 
Harris,  E.  C.  Slocombc,  and  \V.  T.  Wilson. 
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CnuECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Cakteebttet. — In  Novjlasta  committee wasap- 
poin  ted  to  make  necessary  arrangemonts  for  taking 
down  and  rel)uilding  tiie  tower  of  the  Church  of 
Holy  Cross,  Westgate,  Canterbury  (which  has 
long  been  considored  in  an  unsafe  state),  and  for 
eompletin.a;  the  restoration  of  the  fabric.  Since 
their  appointment  the  committee  have  received 
the  report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A., 
regarding  the  contemplated  restoration  of  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  in- 
teresting in  Canterbury.  The  works  proposed 
are  intended  to  complete  the  improvements  com- 
menced some  ten  years  ago,  and  will  consist 
mainly  of  external  restorations,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  old  tower,  and  the  replacing  of  some  of 
the  windows.  The  church  is  now  closed,  the 
works  having  been  commenced.  About  £850 
will  be  required  to  carry  the  works  to  completion, 
and  this  sum  is  being  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

SouTHPORT.  —  The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Infirmary  and  Local  Dispensary  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  28th  instant,  by  the  Mayor  of  that 
town,  Samuel  Boothroyd,  Esq.,  who  is  also  the 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  committee.  The  pro- 
posed design  includes  (he  following  rooms  and 
conveniences,  viz.,  on  the  ground  floor,  surgery, 
dispensary,  consulting  room,  surgeons'  sitting- 
room,  kitchen,  scnllery,  pantry,  &c.,  also  one  male 
and  one  female  fever  ward,  each  containing  7280 
cubical  feet,  and  affording  accommodation 
for  six  patients  ;  there  are  also  adjoining  the 
above  wards,  nurses'  scullery,  nurses'  bedroom,  2 
lavatories,  2  water-closets,  and  other  conve- 
niences, ail  of  which  are  one  story  in  height,  and 
effectually  shut  off  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  by  means  of  well-ventilated  corridors, 
and  are  approached  from  the  outside  by  a  sepa- 
rate entrance.  The  chamber  floor  contains  sur- 
geon's bedroom,  3  nurses'  and  servants'  bedrooms, 
i!  bath  rooms,  2  water-closets,  nurses'  scullery,  1 
male  and  1  female  accident  or  non-infectious  dis- 
ease ward,  the  cubical  capacity  of  each  ward 
being  7280  feet,  and  capable  of  accommodating  6 
patietits,  the  same  beiui?  well  ventilated  by  means 
of  six  windows,  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  from  ceiling 
downwards,  placed  directly  opposite  each  other, 
and  containing  pivotted  apartments  at  the  top, 
to  open  with  rope  pulls,  &c.  In  the  ceiling  of 
each  ward  will  be  three  cast-iron  perforated  ven- 
tilator.i,  communicating  with  a  blank  air  flue,  by 
means  of  close  boarded  trough,  wiih  throttle 
valves  in  same  to  regulate  the  current,  the  inlets 
for  fresh  air  being  sliding  air  grids,  6  feet  above 
floor,  supplied  by  flues  from  the  outside.  Exter- 
nally, the  walls  will  be  faced  with  the  best  stock 
bricks,  set  in  mortar  mixed  with  foundry  sand, 
and  relieved  by  Bumley  stone  heads  and  eills,  &c., 
and  Gothic  pointed  red  and  blue  brick  arches,  and 
bands  set  flush  with  the  brickwork.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Mellor  and  Sutton,  and  the  sole  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Wishart  and  Irving. 

S.  Neots  keak  Liskeaed.— a  handsome 
reredos  has  just  been  placed  in  this  chui'ch,  and 
deserves  notice  from  its  being  principally  com- 
posed of  hand-painted  encansfic  tiles.  By  this 
process  the  illumination  is  all  burnt  into  the"  tiles, 
and  has  a  surpassingly  rich  appearance,  which 
will  stand  tlio  test  of  time.  The  length  of  the 
reredos  is  19ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  is 
7ft.  Gin.  There  is  a  panel  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  crowned  with  a  rich  Perpendicular  heading, 
and  surrounded  by  an  ample  thorn  leaf  border  on 
a  purple  ground.  The  panels  conlain  Our  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Command- 
ments, all  written  in  this  imperishable  manner  on 
'he  tiles,  and  have  a  diaper  ornamentation  in 
eage  green  and  buff  around  them,  which  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  other  cidours.  The  space 
above  the  altar  is  divided  into  three  compartments 
following  the  form  of  the  larger  panels — in  the 
centre  one  a  cross  on  a  blue  diaper  ground,  and 
in  ti  e  others  the  wheat  and  vine  intertwined 
w  ith  scrolls  on  a  red  ground.  The  texts  on  the 
scrolls  are  "My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  "My 
blood  is  drink  indeed,"  and  at  the  four  corners 
there  are  Evangelistic  symbols.  Running  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  reredos  is  the  text,  "Cumo 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." 
It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  a  parishioner, 
and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sou,  of 
Soutliampton-street. 

Staindrop.— A  new  Wcslcyan  Methodist 
Chapel  was  opened  in  Staindrop,  on  Tuesday  last. 


The  building  is  of  stone,  the  style  Romanesque. 
The  interior  has  a  wagon  headed  panelled  ceiling, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  open  benches  to  accommo- 
date 200  people.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John 
Ross,  of  Darhngton. 

Horn  castle. — The  now  Wesleyan  chspel  at 
Horncastle,  which  was  opened  last  week,  is  in  the 
Italian  stylo  of  architecture,  and  is  built  with 
brick  in  two  colours,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone, 
its  external  dimensions  being  06ft.  long,  58ft. 
wide,  and  35ft.  high.  There  are  7  entrances,  3  to 
the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  4  to  the  gallery.  The 
gallery,  which  is  semi-circular  at  each  end,  is 
reached  by  four  staircases.  The  chapel  accommo- 
dates 962  persons.  There  is  also  a  large  band- 
room  and  5  class-rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  chapel  is  warmed  by  hot- water  pipes,  and 
the  band-room  and  class-rooms  by  open  fires. 
The  cost  is  about  £4500.  Mr.  Waddington,  of 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  is  the  architect ;  and  Messrs. 
Walter  and  Hensman,  of  Horncastle,  are  the 
contractors, 

Exeter  Cathedral. — The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Exeter  Cathedral  have  just  approved  plans, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  for  the  renovation 
of  the  building.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced 
forthwith,  the  choir  being  closed  for  the  purpose. 
The  choir  aisles  are  to  be  seated,  which  has  long 
been  talked  of  ;  the  choir  itself  being  far  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  congregations  at  the  morn- 
ing services.  The  present  division  of  the  cathe- 
dral by  the  massive  antique  and  curious  screen 
into  two  virtually  distinct  churches  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  passed,  be  adhered  to.  The  dean 
and  chapter  have  decided  thatthe  western  facade 
shall  not  be  touched,  as  to  attempt  the  renovation 
of  the  ancient  tigures  of  saints  in  the  niches 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  building.  The  subscriptions 
already  raised  towards  meeting  the  expenses 
amount  to  several  thousand  pounds.  The  Exeter 
Diocesan  Archa;ological  Society  entirely  disap- 
proves of  Mr.  Scdtt's  plans,  and  have  sent  a  pro- 
test to  the  dean  and  chapter  against  their  adop- 
tion. It  is  contended  that  the  plans  disregard 
the  first  principles  of  ecclesiological  church  resto- 
ration. The  naves  and  choirs  of  cathedrals  ought, 
it  is  said,  to  be  vised  simultaneously  for  divine 
service,  the  choirs  being  set  apart  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  naves  for  the  general  congregatKin,  as  is 
the  case  w  ith  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  and 
Hereford. 

Sempringham  Abbey  Church.  —  This 
interesting  old  church  has  been  restored  aud  re- 
opened for  Divine  service.  The  old  roof  is 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  seats  with  bench  ends 
carved  in  accordance  with  the  existing  originals 
have  been  substituted  for  the  unsightly  pews.  The 
north  wall  has  been  rebuilt  from  its  foundations, 
and  extended  so  as  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
north  transept.  The  walls  have  been  denuded  of 
their  coloured  washes,  and  the  mural  decorations 
brought  to  light.  Three  out  of  the  four  tower  arches 
are  now  opened,  and  that  on  the  south  has  had  anew 
window  inserted,  which  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  Crown 
(her  Majesty  being  the  impropriator  and  owner  of 
half  the  parish),  at  the  cost  of  £400.  It  is  in  the 
Early  English  style. 

BUILDINGS. 

Barnstaple. — New  schools  and  a  minister's 
house  have  been  erected  adjoining  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Boutport-street,  for  the  use  of  children 
belonging  to  that  denomination.  The  style  is 
Domesticated  Gothic,  and  the  buildings  have 
both  a  frontage  flush  with  the  street,  and  in  con- 
tinuation with  the  line  of  the  side  of  the  chapel. 
The  materials  employed  externally  are  Newport 
bricks,  and  the  dressings  of  Coombe  Down  stone. 
The  label  terminations  are  carved  in  the  Natu- 
ralesque  style  of  foliage,  and  with  the  other 
carved  work  is  happily  treated.  There  is  an 
upper  and  a  lower  school-room,  and  the  minister's 
house  is  large  and  well  arranged.  Messrs.  Gould 
and  Son,  of  Barnstaple,  are  the  architects,  and 
the  work  has  all  been  done  by  local  tradesmen, 
excepting  the  stone  carving,  which  w.as  executed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  I'he  contractors 
were  :  Mr.  Oatway,  for  woodwork  ;  Mv.  Garland, 
brickwork  ;  and  Mr.  Gould,  stonework. 

Faversham.— The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
.sioners  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Shrubsole,  of  Faversham,  for  the  erection  of  new 
farm  buildings  and  labourers'  cottages  at  Elver- 
ton  Farm,  Faversham. 

New  Town  Hall  and  Parochial  Schools, 
Poplar. — Tenders  have  just  been  received  by  the 
trustees  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints',  Poplar,  for 


the  erection  of  a  new  town  hall  and  parochial 
Schools  designed  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston, 
architects.  (See  this  week's  "  Trade  News.") 
The  premises,  recently  occupied  as  a  town  hall, 
form  part  of  the  workhouse,  which  the  guardians 
previous  to  enlarging  the  house  purchased  of  tho 
trustees  for  the  sum  of  £10,000.  The  new  town 
hall  is  to  be  erected  immediately  opposite  the 
parish  church  in  Newby-place,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  watch  house.  To  give  greater  area  to 
this  site  it  is  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the 
parochial  schools,  which  are  to  be  re-built  on  a 
more  commodious  plan  adjoining  the  new  town 
hall.  The  ground  floor  of  the  town  hall  build- 
ing consists  of  board  and  committee  rooms, 
clerks'  and  collectors'  offices,  &c.  The  main  hall 
70ft.  by  40ft.,  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  has  three 
separate  approaches,  viz.,  the  principal  staircase 
leading  to  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  two  smaller 
staircases,  one  leading  to  the  back  of  the  hall  and 
the  gallery,  and  the  other  to  the  platform.  The 
main  staircase  is  approached  from  a  large 
octagonal  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  ground 
flocT,  immediately  opposite  the  principal  en- 
trance. From  this  central  hall  lateral  corridors 
of  fire-proof  construction  give  access  to  the 
various  rooms  and  offices.  The  two  minor 
staircases  have  direct  access  with  the  street. 
The  style  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  exterior 
is  of  an  Italian  character.  The  principal  en- 
trance has  an  intercolumniated  vestibule  with 
fluted  piers,  and  red  granite  shafts  with  carved 
capitals.  Above  this  vestibule  is  an  open  balcony, 
the  arches  forming  which  are  supported  on 
caryatides.  The  whole  of  this  vestibule  and 
balcony  is  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  the 
remainder  of  the  front  being  faced  with  malm 
bricks  with  Portland  stone,  cornice  pierced, 
ballustrading  and  finals,  strings  and  window 
dressings,  with  granite  shafts  to  the  windows  of 
the  large  hall. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  oui'selves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawrn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claunants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

P.  O.  0'.3.  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  tht  Strand  Office.  All  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 


Reckived.— R.  S.— Rev.  D.  B.— G,  B.-C.  B.  S.— C.  H.  S.— 
J.  N.,  Jan.— C.  H.  H.-J.  V.— J.  E.— J.  C— C.  B.  A.— W.  H.  L. 
-G.  R.  K. 


J.  N.,  JuN. — We  cannot  say  when  your  sketch  will  appear. 

JoiNEE. — 1.  Get  Uie  char^ictcr  if  you  can.  2.  It  would  be 
notliiug  Ijut  fair  tliat  jou  sliould  ask  permission  to  take  the 
photograpli.  3.  Yuu  ouglit  not  to  think  of  compelling  tlie  fore- 
man to  give  a  character,  as  a  character  given  under  compul- 
sion is  not  likely  to  be  worth  mucli. 

E-  P.— Tbeie  is  no  annual  cxbibitiou  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W. 

E.  H.  H. — Sketch  of  Exeter  Cathedral  received  and  re- 
turned. 

Ere.\ta. — Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley  writes  :— In  reading  over 
the  report  of  my  paper  on  page  105  of  your  last  number  I  find 
the  following  important  misprints: — Line  21  from  the  liottom 
of,  the  first  column  ought  to  read  "vertical  piece  of  H  iron 
into  which  the  column;"  line  9  from  the  bottom  of  the  same 
column,  the  words  "  Such  boarding  "  ought  to  be  printed 
"Iric/i  boarding;"  top  line  of  third  column  "H  iron  lOJin. 
deep  "  instead  of  "  |  iron." 

 ^  

PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — On  the  point  of  what  a  referee  "  should 
stipulate  to  be,"  I  may  possibly  agree  with  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward,  and  shall  be  glad  if  ho  will 
shortly  submit  his  opinion  to  the  profession 
generally  through  the  medium  of  your  corre- 
spondence column.  On  the  question  of  "  local 
influence,"  which  he  describes  as  being  "more  of 
a  personal  one,  and  is  referable  to  facts,"  I 
regret  to  join  issue.  I  have  not  seen  any  "  printed 
statement,  '  but  allowing  Mr.  Hayward  does  "not 
know  one  of  the  Town  Council,"  he  is  a  very  in- 
timate friend  of  their  professional  adviser;  and 
Mr.  Hayward  will  hardly  deny  that  his  first  in- 
troditction  to  Plymouth,  as  architect  to  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  Hotel,  emanated  from  this  quarter. 

A  reference  to  the  reported  account  of  the 
Council  meeting  held  on  the  13th  October,  1869, 
will  convince  any  person  less  intimate  than  my- 
self with  local  tactics,  that  but  for  the  unsolicited 
interposition  of  the  saidofScial,  the  orderof  merit 
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would  have  romained  as  Mr.  Waterhonso  decided 
—vide  Wrstern  Morniny  News,  Uth  October, 
1869— in  which  the  Town  Clerk  is  stated  to  ha\c 
said  "  that  the  plan  of  '  Ich  Dien '  contained  addi- 
tional accommodation  which  could  be  reduced. 
An  injustice  being  acknowledged,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Lynn  is  the  sufferer  therefrom,  and  the 
Council  having  since  seen  that  a  "mistake"  had 
been  committed,  have  endeavoured  to  amend  it 
by  making  the  2nd  and  3rd  prajmia  of  an  equal 
money  value. 

As' to  the  superior  merits  of  Mr.  Lynn's  design, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  the  fact  is  further 
confirmed,  inasmuch  as  it  will,  probably,  from  its 
simplicity  of  plan,  form  the  nucleus  for  the  pro- 
posed new  arrangement  on  the  "single  block" 
system.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  architecture  there 
cannot  be  a  question  ;  and  although  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  design  is  far  preferable  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  "Fiat  Justitia,"  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  it  was  "the  one  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose." 

I  must  also  differ  from  Mr.  Hayward  in  the 
opinion  expressed  that  he  does  not  "pick  a  single 
hole  in  other  designs."  His  remarks  and  com- 
parisons, contained  in  a  pamphlet  sent  through 
the  Town  Clerk,  "for  distribution  to  members 
of  the  corporation  and  others,"  while  the  choice 
of  an  architect  was  pending,  disproves  this  state- 
ment, and  the  good  taste  of  the  course  adopted  is 
at  least  questionable,  the  more  so  as  emanating 
from  "  A  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Institute." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  Mr.  Waterhouse 
undcrtooh  to  do  ;  but  his  instructions  were  clear, 
and  are  appended  : — 

"To  examine  and  report  on  the  various  plans, 
and  the  probable  cost  at  which  they  can  be 
erected  ;  and  that  the  selection  of  the  designs  to 
which  premiums  shall  be  awarded  be  post- 
poned until  the  council  are  in  possession  of  such 
report ;"  the  Town  Clerk  further  explaining  in 
reply  to  Councillor  Serpel),  "  that  the  gentleman 
the  committee  would  employ  would  give  them  an 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  whole  26  plans  ex- 
hibited, together  with  separate  estimates  for  the 
building  of  each,  and  then  it  would  be  for  the 
committee  to  decide  which  they  would  adopt." 
Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  Mr. 
"Waterhouse  "  ought  "  to  have  followed  the  in- 
structions, irrespective  of  whether  "  it  was  not 
then  positively  determined  to  build  at  all,"  or  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Waterhouse  does  not  assume  the 
position  of  arbitrator,  as  the  opening  portion 
of  his  report  demonstrates,  viz.,  "  I  was  favoured 
with  your  instructions  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  designs,  2.5  in  number,  submitted  in 
competition,"  yet,  as  departing  from  the  assump- 
tion, further  writes,  "  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  whole,  I  had  the  jJ^easure  of  explaining 
in  an  interview  with  you,  (the  committee)  the 
merits  of  eight  which  appeared  to  me  most 
worthy  of  the  premiums  you  have  offered,  and  I 
beg  now  to  report  on  those  eight  in  writing." 

A  good  deal  of  what  took  place  at  this  inter- 
view has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  tends  to 
prove  that  irapartiolity  was  not  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  indeed,  the  "explanation"  and  the  "inter- 
view "  are  two  "  ugly  facts  "  that  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  do  not  require  further  comment  from 
yours  truly,  W.  H.  Eeid,  Architect. 

22,  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth, 
Feb.  14,  1870. 


EEFBRBES  IN  COMPETITION. 
Sir,— In  ascertaining  what  are  "the  proper 
functions  of  a  referee,"— and  "  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  ruling  of  the  Institute"— there  is  no 
objection  to  any  one  stating  their  views,  or  indeed 
any  views  not  their  own,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
out  the  points  of  the  question  distinctly,  and  of 
forming  a  sort  of  professional  public  opinion  upon 
them.  In  this  way  I  am  writing  to  put  forward  a 
few  notions  which  I  do  not  claim  all  as  my  own, 
but  as  being  held  variously  in  various  ways,  and 
as  leading  thoughtful  men  to  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  even  of  a  profesoional  question.  Mr. 
Lynn  (Buildino  News,  No.  786)  has  definitely 
put  forward  his  view,  that  the  ofSce  of  referee 
should  not  be  accepted  on  any  otherunderstanding 
than  that  of  arbitrator  between  the  competitors 
and  the  promoters,  and  this  without  even  limiting 
the  office  to  architects  or  any  connected  with  the 
profession.  But  this  involves  the  necessity  of 
knowing  beforehand  who  the  arbitrator  is  to  be, 
and  of  the  competitors  agreeing  to  such  arbitra- 
tor. For  instance,  if  a  committee  instituting  a 
competition  for  a  church,  state  that  they  will 
themselves  decide  on  the  best  plan  for  their  pur- 
poses, and  not  call  in  any  professional  asf-istance. 


unless  under  certain  circumstances,  then  tlioy 
become  arbitrators  themselves,  and  are  tacitly 
admitted  as  such  by  the  competitors  sending  in 
their  drawings.  If  they  call  in  an  architect  to 
advise  them,  and  he  does  advise  on  a  number  of 
drawings,  and  even  if  he  picks  out  a  certain 
few  for  pre-eminence,  ho  does  not  thereby  become 
arbitrator,  nor  can  the  committee  shuffle  off 
the  responsibility  from  their  Own  shoulders 
on  to  his.  Again,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  com- 
mittee should  actually  appoint  an  architect 
not  to  advise  only,  but  purposely  to  arbitrate  and 
decide,  without  appeal,  as  to  designs — whether 
that  would  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
formally  adopting  the  report  of  their  'arbitrator,' 
and  so  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  his  decision. 

Now,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  members  oi  the 
profession  that  their  relations  to  committees  should 
be  clear  and  exact,  and  that  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  committees  should  be  developed 
rather  than  checked,  as  that  professional  advice 
should  be  sought  and  obtained  to  decide  com- 
petitions. 

No  one  can  be  more  desirous  of  this  than  my- 
self ;  and  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  an  '  arbitrator  '  pro- 
perly constituted  ;  but  it  is  important  to  define 
what  the  proper  functions  of  a  "  referee  "  are,  and 
not  to  confound  them  with,  or  to  assume  they 
are  the  same  as  those  of  an  "arbitrator."  _ 

No  committee  or  council  would  be  willing,  I 
believe,  to  give  up  their  functions  and  their  power 
of  accepting  or  declining  to  ratify  the  report  of 
any  professional  man  they  might  refer  to.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  it  be  altogether  desirable  that  they 
should.  They  have  to  find  the  money,  as  well  as 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
works  ;  and  to  say  they  shall  not  or  cannot  take 
any  part,  or  form  any  judgment  upon  designs,  is 
going  too  far.  Our  object  should  be  to  popularise 
our  art ;  to  make  it  interesting  ;  to  call_  out 
opinions  to  induce  the  public  to  criticise 
justly  and  fairly  our  works  not  to  shut 
ourselves  up  as  a  mysterious  profession 
carrying  out  ideas  too  profound  to  be  generiiUy 
understood,  and  too  abstruse  to  be  comprehen 
sible.  The  fault  in  general  criticism  on  archi 
tecture,  and  the  absurd  judgments  often  given  at 
the  present  day,  are  too  much  the  result  of  such 
arbitrary  ways,  and  it  is  enough  to  take  any 
client's  heart  out  of  his  work  when  he  is  put  down 
by  his  architect  as  an  ignorant  pretender  who  has 
only  to  pay,  and  admire,  instead  of  an  intelligent 
employer,  and  open-hearted  friend,  delighting  in 
the  work  produced  and  rejoicing  in  being  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  as  well  as  to  find  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  works. 

Doubtless  clients  are  apt  to  be  "  cantankerous  ;" 
to  desire  too  much  to  control  the  last  easy  details, 
and  so  to  spoil  works,  all  the  rest  of  which  are 
placed  under  the  architect's  sole  control.  Yet  is  not 
this  sometimes  the  result  of  too  inconsiderate 
claims,  and  the  too  arbitrary  manner  of  the  archi- 
tect himself  ? 

Similarly,  perhaps  (for  I  am  only  stating  the 
case),  the  attempt  to  urge  committees  too  far 
would  be  fatal,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  architects  to  urge 
the  practice  of  calling  in  professional  advice,  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  all  competitions,  and  to  up- 
hold it  as  far  as  possible  when  so  obtained,  it 
might  entirely  prevent  this  being  carried  out,  to 
insist  that  such  advice  should  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, and  that  the  committee  or  council  should 
have  no  further  power,  choice,  or  responsibility 
after  the  architectural  referee  had  been  called  in  ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  the  committee  should  delegate 
their  authority  to  the  profession  to  which  they 
appeal  for  designs. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  errors  have 
been  discovered,  or  at  least  faults  found — real, 
not  imaginary,  faults — with  the  decisions  of  the 
most  eminent  men.  These  could  be,  and  have 
been  rectified  by  the  body  Adopting  or  rejecting, 
that  is  the  responsible  body  ;  but  in  the  caso  of 
an  arbitrator,  faults  are  not  recognisable.  Again, 
can  it  be  said  that  a  body  of  men  are  willing  to  be 
dumb  under  the  imputation  of  any  non-existent 
faults,  simply  because  some  one,  however  emi- 
nent, and  who  has  been  brought  into  the  case 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  is  a  member 
of  their  own  profession,  and  deservedly  holds 
one  of  the  highest  places  ? 

Infallibility  does  not  belong  to  architects  as  ar- 
bitrators any  more  than  as  designers  ;  and  it 
might  be  all  very  well  to  make  the  rule,  but  it 
might  not  bear  the  strain  of  the  first  application. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  such  rules  as  are 


implied  in  the  following  queries  might  not 
become  the  practice,  and  ultimately  the  law  of 
the  profession.  Should  not  an  architect  be  called 
in  to  frame  the  clauses  of  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition or  instructions  to  competitors  ?  Should 
not  this  same  gentleman  act  as  referee,  and  award 
the  premiums,  or  the  execution  of  the  building  or 
work,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Should  not  this  gcntle- 
m.an's  name  bo  made  known  with  the  terms  of 
the  competition,  and  his  functions  be  stated 
therein  ?  Should  not  his  award  (together  with 
the  reasons  for  making  the  same)  be  published  as 
soon  as  made  ?  Should  time  or  opportunity  be 
left  for  the  correction  of  any  error  or  errors  before 
the  award  is  adopted  by  the  authorities  institut- 
ing the  competition  ? — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
C.  F.  Hayward. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — The  remarks  in  your  leading  article  of 
last  week  ably  represented  the  two  varieties  of  the 
type  of  church  building  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  namely — the  nare  and  aisles  arrangement, 
or  the  medieval  development  of  the  Roman 
basilica,  and  the  impoverished  adaptation  of  it  to 
Nonconformist  uses.  Both  are  manifestly  irra- 
tional and  unsuited  to  our  modern  idea  of  religious 
worship,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  medieval  requirements  .and  usages,  and  yet 
it  is  strange  our  leading  church  architects  still  ad- 
here in  spirit  and  letter  to  the  old  tyi^e  in  spite  of 
its  evident  unfitness  to  the  conditions  of  common- 
sense  requirements— viz.,  an  unobstructed  space  for 
hearing  and  seeing,  convenience,  and  acoustical 
considerations. 

To  shake  off,  however,  the  association  of 
custom  is  a  hard  task,  and  it  seems  to  me  our 
architects  must  first  disengage  their  minds  of 
mediffival  conceptions,  and  disenthral  theii-  feel- 
ings from  those  associations  which  at  present 
exercise  such  a  marked  influence  over  their  tastes. 
It  is  little  use  in  showing  the  unfitness  of  a  type  of 
building  for  modem  purposes,  if  these  purposes 
are  not  accepted,  or  imperfectly  understood  as  the 
primal  source.  The  education  of  the  mind  _  and 
taste  in  medifeval  antiquities  and  arts  so  lavishly 
displayed  in  recent  works  and  in  ritualistic  prac- 
tices, has  been  a  considerable  drawback  to  any 
advanced  or  rational  improvement  in  chm-ch 
arrangements  ;  but  directly  this  tendency  to 
medieval  sentimentalism  is  overcome  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  our  architects  entering  into  a  more  in- 
telligible comprehension  of  the  wants  and  archi- 
tectui-al  character  suited  to  modern  Chi-istian 
worship.  The  Nonconformist's  type  does  not  meet 
our  needs,  indeed,  often  falls  short  of  that 
jBsthetic  realisation  or  embodiment  of  our  require- 
ments which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  church  archi- 
tecture to  accomplish.  The  slenderness  and  wiri- 
ness  of  the  architectural  features,  amounting  of  ten 
to  aflimsiness  of  construction,  is  too  painfully  ap- 
parent to  warrant  any  reason  for  then-  intrusion 
or  existence  at  all,  except  as  a  pitiable  dilution,  an 
apeing  at  effect .  of  features  worthless  when  so 
transmuted.  Such  a  desu-e  to  mimic  (by  a  wi-ong 
process)  the  semblance  of  church  architecture 
must  prove  futile  in  its  results.  "We  want  a  more 
intellectual  mode  of  design. 

In  the  church  planning  of  the  Establishment, 
much  the  same  desire  impedes  any  thoughtful 
working  out  or  solution  of  the  problem,  viz. — 
"What  is  the  intelligible  plan  and  expression  of  a 
church  to  meet  our  modern  wants  ?  I  have  before 
laid  down  the  conditions— An  area  as  unbroken 
as  possible,  in  which  all  may  see  and  hear  ;  and  a 
dignified  expression.  One  embodiment  of  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
aisles  are  reduced  to  the  width  of  side  passages, 
thus  concentrating  the  worshippers  within  the 
central  and  unobstructed  .area.  Such  a  plan  retams 
the  three  avenues,  assists  the  roof  consti-uction, 
and  architectural  effect.  A  second  plan  is  that 
based  on  the  square  or  short  rectixngle,  and  admit- 
ting four  or  eight  piers  supporting  a  domical  roof, 
instead  of  the  basilican  ranges  of  pillars.  A  third 
variety  may  be  founded  on  circular  or  polygonal 

forms.  J.  ,1 

In  another  letter  I  nifiy  have  something  further 
to  say,  but  every  re.ader  of  The  Building  News 
must  thank  you  for  the  series  of  valuable  papers 
and  examples  you  have  lately  given  suggestive  of 
a  congregational  development  of  chm-ch  architec- 
ture, all  past  and  present  efforts  being  more  or 
less  founded  on  the  sacrificial  temple  type.— I  am, 
sir,  yours,  &c.,     G.  Huskisson  Guillaume. 

AUCIIITECTURE  IN  MAJSCHESTER. 
Sii[_"A.  R."isawag.  Hethinlia  "it  may  be  useful' 
for  me  to  know.that  the  '  real  or  sham  masonry"  parapet  ot 
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Siilford  bridge  is  niiide  of"  cast  iron  "  !  Let  us  liope  it  is  at 
least  only  a  liollow  "  sliam."  The  parapet  has  a  heavy 
moulded  dado,  whose  stone-like  pedestals,  base,  and  cornice 
are,  I  daresay,  as  much  as  lOin.  thick.  It  is  cast  in  short 
lengths,  cros's-jmnted  like  "  masonry."  and  lies  all  across  the 
river,  a  dead  weight  upon  the  .ilrnir/lit  iron  girders,  that, 
judging  from  their  oscillation,  would  perhaps  be  all  the  better 
for  sorae  of  the  surplus  metal  in  the  parapet.— Yours,  &c,, 

W.  Y. 


Sir.—"  a.  R."  does  not  see  the  point  of  "  VV.  Y.'s  "  remarks. 
Salford  Bridge  has  "  a  very  massive  parapet,"  and  although 
of  iron  it  does  pretend  to  be  masonry.  "  W.  Y'.'s  "  whole 
article  is  a  very  fair  one,  although  he  evidently  fears  to  "  slog  || 
our  local  architect  as  fearlessly  as  he  ought  to  do.  "  W.  Y." 
has  not  fold  you  that,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  all  Mr. 
.Mediand  Taylor's  churches  are  internally  plaster  ones,  arches, 
ornaments,  labels,  &c.  "  W.  Y."  has  also  omitted  to  state 
that  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  lias  been 
restored  by  cutting  away  all  the  stonework,  and  replacing  it 
with  plaster.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  that  is 
veneered  with  Bath  stone,  the  wliole  of  the  interior,  literally 
every  inch,  is  plaster.  The  original  stone  was  red  sandstone, 
and  the  effect  must  have  been  very  warm  and  jileasant. 
Now,  the  wretched  building  looks  as  though  it  were  perma- 
nently sick. 

Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  Cottonojiolites  know  what  you 
think  of  plaster  cathedrals  and  churches?— I  remain,  yours.  Sc., 
Pl.\stek  or  Pakis. 

P.S.— Up  to  May  31st,  1869,  £30,000  had  been  expended  on 
the  cathedral !   

FURNITURE  AND  DECOR.VIION. 

Sir,— I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  what  your 
correspondent  "  H.  B."  is  aiming  at  in  his  strictures  on  the 
article  entitled,  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  House  Paint- 
ing," &.c.  His  sneer  in  regard  to  a  workman's  point  of  view 
falls  harmless.  It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  article  named,  that  "  H.  B."  has  taken 
a  senteuce,  and  without  regarding  the  context,  has  formed  a 
tlieory  of  his  own  totally  unwarranted  by  the  general  beai  ing 
of  the  text,  and  so  lame  in  its  conclusion  that  it  is  scarce 
worthy  ol  a  reply.  "  H.  B."  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his 
endeavours  to  show  that  Nature  makes  mistakes  in  colouring. 
He  says  a  piece  of  sea  coast,  with  a  precipitous  slope  covered 
with  vegetation  rising  from  the  beach  forms  a  perfectly  har- 
monious combination  of  colour  (note  the  slippery  illustra- 
tion which  follows) ;  presently  the  slopes  i/i./ri  into  the  sea,  and 
and  in  place  of  the  green  we"ha\  e  a  red  cliff.  (I  should  like 
to  know  how  much  of  the  cliff  was  left  after  the  slope  had 
slid,  as  the  writer  elegantly  expresses  it,  or  whether  our 
would-be-critic  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  tremendous 
avalanche  ?  He  thenlgoes  oil  to  say  this  change  cannot  be  im- 
material. Well  ;  no,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  red  cliff  would  harmonise  better  with  its 
surroundings  than  the  green"  cliff  did  previous  to  the  sad 
catastrophe.  Again,  "  H.  B.'' asks,  do  I  mean  that  purity, 
simplicity,  and  adaptation,  should  be  avoided  ?  No,  I  do  not, 
and  I  defy  any  miii'd  except,  perhaps,  one  of  the  same  stamp 
as  Corney  Delanev's  (crass  Corncy)  to  find  one  line  throughout 
the  article  tending  to  that  end.  Seriously,  it  is  evident 
throughout  the  whole  of  "H.  B.'s"  letter  that  he  is  nettled 
at  my  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  firm  of  upholsterers  and 
decorators  referred  to  in  the  text.  Possibly  he  may  be  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  is  troubled  with  a  tender  conscience, 
although  one  would  scarcely  think  so  from  the  misreprcseuta- 
tion  of  facts  in  his  letter.  In  reference  to  the  above  he  repre- 
sents me  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  fault  found  with  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Look  again,  "H.  B.",  and  you  will  find 
that  the  text  says,  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  "execution  " 
of  the  work,  and  if  "H.  B."  does  fnot  know  that  work  may 
he  well  executed,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  good  taste,  he  has 
yet  much  to  learn     '        An  Expuriknced  Workman. 

THE  VILLA  IN  S.  JAIMES'  PARK. 
Sir, — It  is  evident  by  his  letter  that  the  mild  forbearance 
shown  in  your  excellent  criticism  on  this  villa  is  not  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  MacDougall,  the  owner.  On  the  contrary,  lie 
seems  to  rejoice  in  the  marvellous  production  of  the  original- 
minded  gentleman  who,  he  delights  to  inform  us,  is  "  City 
Architect  of  Bath,"  to  his  mind,  no  doubt,  a  recommendation, 
and  i/  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  satisfactory  to  know  that  vvc  are 
not  indebted  to  a  London  architect  for  this  effusion. 

This  matter,  however,  introduces  us  to  the  important  fact 
that  in  London,  .and  even  on  such  a  site  as  this  villa  occu- 
pies, it  is  possible  for  an  architect  with  funds  at  iiis  disposal 
to  favour  us  with  any  "  fancy  "  design,  however  vulgar,  he 
may  choose  to  put  up.  The  submission  of  the  drawings  to 
the  Office  of  Woods  (as  probably  occurred  in  this  instance — 
the  villa  being  on  Crown  property)  is  not  sufficient;  what  is 
wanted  (and  it  has  been  often  advocated  in  The  Buildinc. 
News  is  a  department  of  acknowledged  ability,  where  not 
only  all  designs  for  important  works  are  to  be  submitted  and 
approved,  but  siijh  designs  followed  out  in  their  detail,  and 
also  a  specification  dejiosited  which  shall  not  only  describe 
the  materials  to  be  used,  but  set  forth  the  colours,  if  any, 
that  are  proposed  to  adorn  the  structure.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  would  probably  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  vulgarity 
as  is  dis|)layed  in  this  villa;  but  such  a  desideratum  is,  liow- 
ever,  I  fear,  not  to  be  expected  when  a  geutleman  with  the 
artistic  notions  of  Mr.  Ayrton  is  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

I  cannot  conclude  before  congratulating  the  Corporation  of 
Bath  on  the  possession  of  an  architect  with  such  ori'.'iual  and 
elegant  taste  as  tint  possessed  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Davis 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  a  client,  equal,  perhaps,  to  him- 
self in  that  respect,  and  I  only  hope  tliat  in  the  cvcui  of  Mr. 
MacDougall  having  more  money  to  spend  on  speculation 
liouses,  he  will,  with  his  architect,  "go  to  Bath,"  and  not  add 
another  to  the  already  too  many  architectural  curiosities  of 
London. — I  am,  yours,  Ifcc,  W.  W. 

"  A.  Y'.,"  another  correspondent,  says : — "  I  watched  w  itli  rc- 
m.arkable  curiosity  this  architectural  abortion  rising  gradually 
from  the  ground,  which  it  encumbers  in  all  its  ugliness, 
marvelling  much  as  it  grew  towards  completion  with  w  hat 
crowning  absurdity  it  would  be  capped.  Having  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  Brobilignagian  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  all  the 
hold  ideas  of  its  designer  seem  to  have  taken  llight,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  a  collapse  was  the  result.  He  ajipears 
then,  to  have  been  in  a  great  hurry  to  cover  it  in,  as  though 
he  had  all  at  once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  iiiiperfcctiniis. 
The  near  neighbourhood  of  what  Mr.  McDougall  styles  Mr. 
Scott's  'monster  building'  with  this  villa,  reminds  one  ot 
Landseer's  celebrated  picture  of  '  Dignity  and  Impudence.' 
The  massive  and  quiet  dignity  of  the  Foreign  Oltices  make 
more  apparent  the  apish  pretentiousness  of  this  so-called 
elegant  villa.'   What's  in  a  name  r'" 


DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

Sir,— I  would  suggest  ,as  a  remedy  for  the  great  depression 
in  the  building  and  most  other  trades,  the  following  : -That 
the  trades'  unions  be  of  some  real  benefit  to  themselves  and 
the  country,  by  agitating  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands 
away  from  large  towns  athome,  and  for  an  emigration  scheme, 
on  a  large  scale,  by  the  Government  finding  the  means. 

Money  can  be  'found  for  such  purposes  as  the  Russian 
war,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  million  pounds  ;  and  why 
cannot  a  few  millions  be  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
which  probably  would  be  returned  by  a  well-considered 
sclicniG 

I  understand  Mr.  Gladstone  has  refused  all  Government  aid 
to  emigration,  and  which  probably  every  person  in  bis  position 
would  do  without  there  first  being  some  great  public  mani- 
festation of  opinion. 

i  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  best  workmen  leave  this  coun- 
try, but  the  duty  of  all  plainly  is,  to  seek  work  abroad  if  it 
cannot  be  found  at  home. 

Some  work  would  at  once  be  obtained  by  architects,  builders, 
and  workmen,  if  the  waste  and  reclamation  land  pro- 
ject were  at  once  started,  tmd  trade  generally  would  b  e  bene- 
fited. One  person  I  know  did  not  earn  a  shilling  for  live 
months  preceding  the  panic,  and  very  little  smce  that  time, 
now  four  years,  although  he  had  plenty  of  work  pre- 
viously; and  how  many  besides  him  have  been  plodding 
along  with  the  hope  that  business  would  next  year  be  better  ? 

My  surprise  has  been  at  the  workmen  having  borne  their 
privations  with  such  fortitude,  which  I  think  all  must  admire. 
Bu  t  this  state  of  things  must  not  be  expected  to  continue.— I 
remain,  jours,  &c.,  John  Edward  Ormes. 


|ntei[Commuiii[[atiait. 


QUESTIONS. 

[l;72.]_CIVIL  ENGINEER'S  PUPIL.— Will  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  inform  me  as  to  the  duties  and 
requisements  of  a  civil  engineer's  pupil,  also  what  advan- 
tages he  may  reasonably  expect  to  further  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies  in  return  for  a  liberal  premium  paid?— A  Civil 
Engtxekr's  Pupil.   

[1773.]— BELL  FOR  COUNTRY  CHURCH.— I  have  been 
requested  to  ascertain  the  size,  cost,  &c.,of  abell  for  aeountry 
church,  and  will  be  obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents 
answering  the  following  queries,  viz. :— 1.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  bell  should  be  heard  over  a  radius  of  about  24-  miles  ;  the 
belfry  of  church  is  about  as  high  as  any  part  of  the  parish 
where  it  is  required  to  be  heard  ;  what  size  of  a  bell  would  be 
necessary  for  this  ?  Its  weight  and  diameter  over  mouth  .' 

2.  It  is  wished  to  have  the  bell  rung  by  lever,  as  it  is  to  be  in 
a  belfry  on  gable  of  church  and  rung  from  the  outside.  How 
is  this 'done?    Give  a  sketch.    The  belfry  is  square  on  plan. 

3.  What  should  be  the  cost  of  such  a  bell  per  cwt.,  or  with 
lever  ringing  fittings?  4.  Give  the  addresses  of  one  or  two  of 
the  best  bellfounders  ?  5.  What  .are  the  strongest  and  best  toned 
bells  cast  of?  6.  As  the  belfry  piers  are  not  strong  enough  to 
hang  the  bell  on,  it  is  proposed  to  hang  it  between  two  sup- 
ports bolted  to  the  sill  stone  ;  what  should  these  supports  b  e 
made  of  to  affect  as  little  as  possililc  the  tone  of  the  bell  ?— 

u.  P.  c.   • 

[177i.]_CIRCULAR  RAINWATER  TANK.— I  am  exca- 
vatinu;  for  a  circular  rainwater  tank,  12ft.  4in.  diameter,  and 
30ft.  deep.  Failing  to  find  any  given  rule  in  my  books  for 
ascertaining  its  true  cubical  contents,  I  appeal  to  your 
numerous  correspondents  to  assist  me  in  solving  niy  difficulty. 
— Sandysaums.   

[1775.]— IRON  ROOFS.— Ill  what  work  can  I  see  some 
good  specifications  for  iron  roofs  ? — W.  T. 

[1776.]-CEMENT  WITH  MOKTAR.— I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  practice  of  usiny  cement  in  conjunction  with 
mortar  is  injurious,  in  the  erection  of  lialf-brick  walls  for 
instance?  I  have  been  informed  that  the  one  destroys  the 
other.   Is  this  so?— W.H.  S. 

[17771-THE  CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY  AND 
AMBULATORY  CHURCHES.— We  wish  to  ascertain  if  the 
Church  Building  Society  have  a  rule  or  regulation  by  which 
they  refuse  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  erection  of  an  ambu- 
latory church,  that  is.  an  arrangement  of  plan  by  which  the 
congregation  is  seated  in  a  building  roofed  in  one  span  with- 
out columns  and  having  a  full  view  of  the  clergyman  and 
choir,  with  a  centre  passiigc  to  a  cloister-like  walk  round, 
giving  access  to  tlic  seats.  AVe  have  prepared  a  design 
founded  upon  this  principle  of  arrangeinent,  and  are  infoimed 
by  the  committee  that  the  plan  must  consist  of  the  old 
regulation  nave  and  aisles,  otherwise  the  committee  would 
lose  the  grant  from  the  Church  Building  Society  ;  and  although 
our  ambulatory  design  is  much  approved  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  decline  it 
upon  that  ground  alone.  Wc  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
society  would  put  so  decided  a  veto  uii  n  an  alteiii]it  to  adapt 
a  church  building  to  the  requirements  of  modern  church 
congregational  purposes,  especially  if  the  architectural  treat- 
ment is  not  at  variance  with  sound  Gothic  feeling,  which  we 
\  cnture  to  say  is  the  case  with  our  design. — W.  D.  aad  M. 

[1778.]-CIVIL  ENGINEER.— What  must  be  done  in 
order  to  honourably  and  rightly  use  the  letters  C.  E.  at  the 
end  of  a  iicrson's  name  !  Is  there  an  examination,  and  of 
what  nature  ;  or  is  it  to  be  obtained  by  mere  money  payment, 
or  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  If  one  of  your  correspondents 
would  kindly  oblige  with  particulars,  it  would  confer  a  great 
favour.— AsriRANT  C.E. 

[1779.]-UNAXSWERFD  (JL  EltV.-I  asked  through  The 
Building  News  "  Intercuinmunicatiou  "  column  of  Decem- 
ber 31st  if  any  of  the  readers  ot  The  Building  News  would 
assist  me  in  getting  the  "lines"  for  constructing  what  is 
commonly  called  "  an  arch  upon  circle,"  and  as  there  has 
been  no  reply  1  repeat  the  request,  and  any  one  that  can  and 
will  give  me  any  inloniiatiou  on  the  subject  will  truly  oblige. 
— Young  Stonemason. 


REPLIES. 

[1769.]— FRAMING  OF  PAR- 
TITIONS.—I  quite  agree  with 
"Foreman's"  plan  for  the  carry- 
ing of  a  roof  principal.  I  have 
given  a  rough  sketch,  sug- 
gesting a  slight  alteration  to 
plan  No.  1,  and  instead  of  using 
a  wrought  angle  iron  girder 
would  recommend  a  wood  girder 
with  an  iron  flitch.— C.  W. 
— R.  E.  D. 

[1770.]— FRAMING  OF  P.\.RTITIONS.— Fig.  2  is  decidedly 
the  best  method.  The  uprights  being  relied  on  to  carry  the 
weight,  the  crosspieces  to  keep  the  centre  upright,  which 
has  the  most  pressure  on  it,  from  going  to  left  or  right. 
What  use  would  the  crosspieces  in  Fig.  1  be  if  there  were  a 
strain  on  the  outside  uprights,  seeing  they  are  standing  on 
sharp  points  which  must  crush  with  a  very  little  weight  on 
them?  The  three  u]jrights  by  themselves  would  be  more 
trustworthy  than  if  accompanied  with  trusses  put  in  as  those 
in  Fig.  1,  for  they  tend  to  thrust  out  the  top,  and  should  any 
pressure  come  on  them  of  any  amount,  they  are  sure  to  give 
way  and  break  at  the  bottom.  Suppose  the  uprights  over 
joists  to  give  way  in  Fig.  1,  and  down  comes  the  whole  con- 
cern, because  standing  on  a  point  as  it  were,  but  should  the 
same  happen  in  Fig.  2,  it  cannot  be  quite  so  bad,  as  the  centre 
upright,  being  well  supported,  would  stand  much  longer.  The 
idea  of  throwing  all  the  weight  on  the  iron  girder  may  be  a 
good  one,  if  that  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  girder  itself,  but 
the  style  of  doing  it  as  shown  in  Fig,  1  is  weak  and  dangerous. 
Get  squarer  ends  to  your  crosspieces  by  putting  their  inside 
face  in  the  bottom  angle,  and  they  may  be  a  little  good, 
although  then  I  would  rather  see  them  reversed,  as  in  I'ig.  2, 
and  for  the  weight,  trust  to  the  uprights,  seeing  A,  or  as  I 
suppose,  the  principal,  is  nearer  the  centre  upright  than  the 
others. — Chip. 


[1780.]— MATERIAL  FOR  BALCONET.— I  wish  to  place 
a  3'  sill  in  front  of  a  dining  room  window  on  which  to  place 
llowers.  There  must  be  a  protection  for  them  from  falling  in 
the  shape  of  a  balconet.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
recommend  the  best  kind  of  stone  that  can  be  used,  excluding 
York,  whether  wrought  or  cast  iron  should  be  used  in  the 
balconet,  and  how  the  latter  may  be  securely  fi.xed  ?— As 
Initio. 


Reported  Resignation  of  Me.  Barry. — 
Mr.  Ayrton,  the  new  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
anil  Mr.  Barry,  tlie  .arcliitect  of  tlie  Houses  of 
Piirliament,  are  said  to  have  quarrelled.  Some 
unplea.santness  about  expenditure  and  necessary 
improvements  are  stated  to  have  arisen,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Barry  has  resigned  his  position. 
The  Echo  says  Mr.  Ayrton  has  informed  Mr. 
Barry  that  in  consequence  ot  the  new  arrangements 
made  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the 
department,  and  the  estimates  for  works  be 
prepared  by  them. 

ORGANS.— A  corrcspondeut  (Mr.  W.  H.  Stone) 
writes:— "May  I  suggest  to  "  C.B.A.,"  who 
sends  you  a  long  letter  upon  the  Haarlem  and  York 
organs,  that  he  is  rather  behind  the  age.  The 
former  organ  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  wonder, 
either  for  size  or  variety  of  stops.  It  is  surpassed 
by  most  good  parish  organs,  even  if  it  were  in 
good  (inler,  which  I  believe  it  is  not.  The  York 
organ  of  wliich  he  speaks,  like  its  creator,  Dr. 
Camidgc,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  far  finer  instrument.  The  old  pannelled 
Z'iit.  wood  stop  is  replaced  by  one  which  really 
speaks,  instead  of  rumbling,  and  reinforced  by  a 
;?2ft.  in  metal.  The  present  organist,  my  friend 
Dr.  Monk,  is  even  a  greater  advance  on  the  former 
than  his  organ." 

New  House  Patent. — Mrs.  Irwin,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson,  has,  it  is  said,  seciired  a 
patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  create  a  new 
era  in  architecture.  Mrs.  Irwin  proposes  six- 
walled  or  hexagonal  apartments,  which  are  not 
only  much  handsomer,  but  really  cheaper  than 
the  quadrangular  form.  A  wall  of  80  feet  built 
in  the  hexagonal  form  encloses  a  third  more  space 
than  the  same  length  of  wall  built  in  the  square 
form,  and  as  these  hexagonal  rooms  fit  into  each 
other  without  loss  of  space,  the  gain  in  the  whole 
building  is  very  great.  The  patentee  also  claims 
that  this  mode  of  building  gives  a  greater  degree 
of  strength  than  any  other,  and  that  this  mode  of 
building,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  architect,  is 
capable  of  assuming  greater  artistic  beauty  than 
the  square  or  quadrangular  form.  The  octagonal 
building  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  some 
years  ago,  but  the  hexagonal  is  claimed  to  be 
something  entirely  new. 

The  New  Green  Bank  Cemetery,  Bris- 
tol.— The  site  of  the  proposed  new  Green 
Bank  Cemetery,  Stapleton-road,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Brock,  of 
Temple  Meads.  The  works  were  commenced  on 
Monday  last.  The  tenders  for  the  works  sent  in 
by  fifteen  firms  ranged  from  £4662  to  ,£6 143.  The 
works  have  been  designed  by,  and  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Henry  Master.^, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  Park  Street,  Bristol, 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 
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TREDG  OLD'S  ELEMENTARY  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  CARPENTRY  ;  WITH 
APPENDIX  BY  PETER  BARLOW, 
F.R.S.* 

WHILE  v'o  give  ourselves  infinite  trouble, 
says  tlie  JEdhibargh  Review^  to  pursue 
investigations  relating  to  the  motions  and 
masses  of  bodies  whicli  move  at  immeasurable 
distances  from  our  planet,  we  have  never 
thought  of  determining  the  forces  necessary 
to  prevent  the  roofs  of  our  houses  from 
falling  on  our  heads.  The  portrait  of  Tredgold 
has  the  lineaments  of  one  in  whuse  mind  we 
might  well  imagine  this  very  question  to  be 
deeply  revolving.  It  bespeaks  the  inquirer, 
observer,  experimentist,  and  reasoner,  _  whose 
active  mind  seems  to  permeate 'and  vivify  the 
haggard  features  of  the  man.  It  was  indeed 
no  common  mind  from  which  teemed  in  rapid 
succeesion  works  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron,  railroads  and  carriages,  the  steam 
engine,  warming  and  ventilating,  and  the 
principles  of  carpentry.  Appreciated  by  his 
scientific  contemporaries,  Tredgold  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  honorary  member  of  the  in- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  being  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  define  the  objects 
of  their  foundation,  he  produced  a  statement 
that  may  be  traced  in  the  charter  subsequently 
granted  to  the  body.  It  was  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Gregory  in  his  presidential  address  two  years 
ago,  as  interesting  to  every  engineer  from  its 
authorship,  and  from  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Institution.  Some  of  his  works  may 
have  given  way  to  more  recent  productions, 
extended  research,  or  the  further  revelation 
of  facts,  but  his  principles  of  carpentry  are 
rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time,  and, 
as  now  presented,  combine  the  surest  base 
with  the  most  interesting  display  of  progres- 
sive science. 

Previous  to  Tredgold's  investigations,  car- 
pentry had  been  the  subject  of  manjr  essays, 
and  those  of  Peter  Nicholson  had  nearly 
reached  the  ultimate  limits  in  certain  direc- 
tions ;  but  except  a  few  formuhie  on  the 
strength  of  timber,  and  these  frequently 
erroneous,  the  engineering  department  of  the 
art  presented  a  novel  and  untrodden  field. 
One  indeed  that  had  been  singularly  neglected, 
and  the  more  strangely  as  the  mechanic 
principles  applicable  to  carpentry  are  essen- 
tial to  construction  in  general  and  scarcely 
less  so  to  architectural  design.  An  architect 
ignorant  of  construction  is  not  merely  on  a 
par  with  a  sculptor  ignorant  of  anatomy  ;  he 
is  as  deficient  in  the  groundwork  of  his  voca- 
tion as  the  surgeon  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
skeleton.  Unless  the  properties  of  materials 
and  the  forces  to  which  they  are  subject  be 
clearly  perceived,  it  is  vain  to  expect  effective 
and  masterly  works.  This  substitution  of 
certainty  for  uncertainty,  security  for  inse- 
curity, is  the  true  purpose  of  science.  The 
engineer  contrasts  material  and  strength,  the 
architect  has  the  higher  aim  of  uniting 
strength  with  beauty  ;  but  he  is  both  engineer 
and  architect  who  combines  in  visible  accor- 
dance, stability,  economy  and  grace. 

Though  dealing  with  a  subject  susceptible 
of  a  highly  mathematical  treatment,  Tredgold 
preferred  a  simple  method  adapted  to  ordinary 
use,  and  the  current  needs  of  businessmen. 
That  his  choice  was  judicious  is  attested  by 
the  high  estimation  and  unprecedented  success 
his  labours  have  attained. 

The  present  is  the  fifth,  a  corrected  and  en- 
larged edition,  with  Mr.  Barlow's  appendix  of 


♦Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,  with  Practical 
Kulea  and  Examples.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Timber,  and  Numerous  Tables  By 
Thomas  Tredgold,  Civil  Engineer.  Fifth  edition 
With  an  Appendix  by  Peter  Barlow,  Jb\R.S.,  &c. 
London  :  Lockwood,  and  Co.,  1870. 


various  ancient  and  modern  roofs.  The  letter- 
press extends  to  33G  pp.,  and  besid(;s  occa- 
sional woodcuts,  the  original  number  of 
twenty-two  engravings  is  augmented  to  sixty- 
four.  Tlie  additional  plates  are  of  great  in- 
trinsic value,  and  wc  will  not  object  that  some 
of  them  relate  less  to  timber  than  iron  ;  very 
few  are  of  the  latter  exclusively,  and  where 
the  two  are  jointly  employed,  the  illustrations 
must  be  appropriate  and  welcome,  enhancing, 
as  the  publishers  have  correctly  anticipated, 
the  worth  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  treatise  is  divided,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, into  about  a  dozen  heads  or  sections, 
so  that  the  reader  is  conducted  by  well-defined 
steps  from  stage  to  stage,  and  the  process  of 
reference  is  shortened  and  simplified.  But 
while  the  coupling  of  paragraphs  and  engraved 
figures  gives  direct  correspondence  and  makes 
comparison  of  text  and  illustration  agreeable 
and  easy  in  an  original  edition,  it  becomes  an 
impediment  to  the  expanding  interpolations  on 
which  after  issues  depend  for  progressive 
vigour.  To  such  a  cause  we  ascribe  the  post- 
ponement to  a  late  part  of  the  book  of  an 
important  essay  on  the  nature  and  i3roperties 
of  timber,  since  it  would  obviously  be  con- 
sistent with  correct  method  to  view  the 
material  in  its  physiological  aspects,  and  open 
a  definite  acquaintance  with  its  qualities  and 
powers,  before  indicating  its  constructive 
fitness  and  application.  But  to  take  the  con- 
tents seriatim. 

The  knowledge  primarily  requisite  in 
designing  frames  of  timber  being  a  just 
notion  of  the  action  of  forces,  the  author 
devotes  his  first  section  to  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
equilibrium  and  pressure  of  beams.  Starting 
with  the  simple  postulate  that  a  heavy  body 
exerts  a  vertical  power  equal  to  its  weight, 
and  would  descend  in  a  vertical  line,  if  not 
prevented  bj'  some  other  power,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
forces,  and  applies  the  principles  to  framed 
trusses  and  levers.  Ties  and  struts  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  centre  of  gravity  and  curve  of 
equilibrium  are  determined,  the  strain  on 
beams  and  the  stress  occasioned  by  fluids,  as 
on  the  gates  of  canal  locks,  are  exhibited. 
This  part  has  thirty- seven  engraved  diagrams. 
The  next  chapter  treats  of  resistance  to  strains, 
as  tension,  cross  strains,  and  compression.  It 
displays  the  respective  powers  of  various 
woods  in  point  of  cohesion,  stiffness,  strength, 
and  resistance  ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  powers  that  the  dimensions  or 
scantling  of  a  piece  of  timber  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  given  weight  or  pressure,  can  be 
rightly  determined.  Beams,  columns,  canti- 
levers, and  the  parts  of  framing  are  thus  pro- 
portioned in  accordance  with  numerous  and 
exact  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are 
given,  and  the  rules  for  application  carefully 
explained. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  floors,  or,  technically,  naked  flooring. 
There  are  three  kinds — viz.,  single  joisted, 
double  floors,  and  framed  floors.  They  con- 
stitute a  department  of  universal  occurrence, 
in  which  large  quantities  of  material  are  con- 
sumed, in  which  failure  is  more  than  any- 
where disastrous,  and  where  judicious  and 
economic  disposition  is  of  the  utmost 
advantage.  We  learn  that  "  single  joist- 
ing  makes  a  much  stronger  floor,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  timber,  than  a  double  or 
framed  floor,  and  may  be  constructed 
with  equal  ease  to  the  same  extent  of  bear- 
ing ;  but  the  ceilings  are  more  subject  to 
cracks  and  irregularities  ;  consequently  single 
joisted  floors  of  long  bearings  can  only  be 
used  in  inferior  buildings."  The  superior 
strength  of  single  joists  was  shown  by  a 
simple  experiment  of  Professor  Robison. 
Two  models,  18in.  square,  were  made  from 
equal  quantities  of  timber.  One  consisted  of 
single  joists  and  the  other  was  framed  of 
girders,  binding-joists,  bridging,  and  ceiling 
joists.  They  were  placed  in  a  trunk  and 
supported  at  the  edges.     The  single  floor 


broke  with  4871b.,  the  framed  floor  with 
3271b.,  so  that  the  first  was  about  once  and 
a  half  as  strong  ?.i  the  second.  Circumstanccfs 
will,  howev;!-,  make  the  use  of  each  imperative 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  modes  of  their 
formation  are  described  and  illustrated,  each 
kind  of  joist  and  girder  being  separately 
discussed,  and  the  constants  for  determining 
scantlings  supplied. 

That  a  great  waste  of  material  ensues  from 
the  provisions  necessary  to  insure  a  sound  and 
perfect  ceiling  under  extensive  floors,  the 
author  and  editor  are  agreed  upon.  The  latter 
calls  it  a  "  mask  which  modern  fashions  render 
imperative."  Now  apart  from  the  material, 
the  fashions  are  of  very  respectable  standing, 
not  to  say  antiquity,  since  they  date  at  least 
fi'om  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  ceiling  at 
the  top  of  a  room  is  no  more  a  "  mask  "  than 
the  lining  at  the  sides,  whether  of  tapestry  or 
arras,  baudekyn,  wainscoting,  or  plaster,  and  it 
is  surely  a  sweeping  censure  to  say  that 
modern  building  contrivances  in  .general  are 
'\exacted  to  satisfy  fashions  and  conventional 
respectabilities."  An  engineer  may  concern 
himself  with  the  necessities  of  construction 
alone — refinements  and  embellishments  are  not 
his  care,  but  neither  is  it,  we  are  constrained 
to  suggest,  his  legitimate  business  to  disparage 
them.  Science  is  good,  but  Art  is  not  therefore 
superfluous. 

Section  4,  treats  of  the  construction  of 
roofs,  and  no  part  of  a  house  affords  a  better 
opportunity  for  skilful  carpentry.  Roofs  have 
been  commonly  made  too  heavy.  It  was  but 
natural  that  designers,  uncertain  of  the  be- 
haviour of  their  material,  should  be  careful  to 
err  on  the  side  of  safety  ;  if  indeed  security 
can  be  aided  by  converting  that  into  a  load 
which  is  intended  for  a  support.  In  calculating 
the  strength  of  an  iron  frame,  its  own  weight 
is  always  taken  into  account,  and  the  principle, 
though  not  the  practice,  has  proportionate 
operation  in  woodwork.  To  show  how  a  roof 
could  be  made  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
timber  was  a  valuable  service,  relieving  the 
walls  of  a  needless  load  and  the  owner  from  a 
wasteful  expense.  A  memorable  instance  of 
this  nature  occurred  when  the  roof  of  S.  Paul's 
Church,  Covent-garden,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  was  restored  by  Thomas  Hardwick. 
But  it  was  left  for  Tredgold  to  investigate 
and  demonstrate  the  proper  form  and  power 
of  every  part. 

In  an  exposition  of  elementary  principles  it 
was  unnecessary,and  even  undesirable, to  meddle 
with  the  complicated  forms  of  medise^al  roofs. 
The  author  therefore  dismisses  them  with  a 
few  brief  but  careful  and  accurate  remarks  : — 
"  Their  principles  of  construction  bear,"  he 
says,  "  a  nearer  analogy  to  masonry  than  to 
modem  carpentry.  The  fashion  of  timber- 
framed  roofs  originated  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  as  applied  to  great  halls.  They 
became  common  about  1400,  and  spans  of 
considerable  extent  were  roofed  in  a  most 
judicious  manner."  But  here,  unfortunately, 
the  editor  steps  forward  to  refute  his  author. 
"In  England  all  judicious  timber-roofing 
ceased,"  he  tells  us  "  in  buildings  of  pre- 
tension, about  1400,  and  gave  place  to  the 
extravaganzas  above  alluded  to,  of  which 
Westminster  Hall  (1395)  was  the  first  and 
largest  in  scale."  Thus  the  one  roof  of 
which  above  all  others  England  has^  had 
cause  to  be  proud,  the  one  that  has  enjoyed 
the  most  universal  celebrity,  whose  design 
exhibits  the  applied  conditions  of  equilibrium 
and  stability,  is  classed  with  debased  conceits 
and  extravaganzas !  The  calm  reason  and  mani- 
fest good  sense  that  so  agreeably  pervade  the 
writings  of  Tredgold  would  have  made  him  too 
dignified  to  contemn  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand, but  the  editor  (to  whose  eminent  quali- 
fications it  is  needless  to  express  the  most 
cheerful  testimony),  instead  of  leaving  hid 
want  of  acquaintance  with  this  particular 
matter  to  be  inferred,  insists  upon  writing  it 
down.  Such  a  conflict  of  opinion  between 
author  and  editor  would  in  any  case  be  injuri- 
ous and  disfiguring  ;  but  when  uncalled  for 
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and  capricious,  constitutes  a  blemish  that 
would  be  well  removed. 

Let  us,  however,  continue  the  examination 
of  this  interesting  chapter,  in  which  suitable 
forms  of  trusses  for  different  spans  are  given, 
and  rules  for  proportioning  the  respective 
timbers  explained.  Then  follow  a  series  of 
executed  examples,  drawn  from  some  of  the 
most  notable  buildings  of  Rome,  Florence, 
Modena,  Moscow,  and  mauy  English  instances 
of  recent  construction.  Ssveral  of  these 
illustrate  the  combination  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  indeed  of  the  ascendancy  which  the  latter 
material  is  acquiring  in  works  of  chief  import- 
ance. ^  The  engine-house  of  the  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  Station,  for  the  Metropolitan  Drainage, 
has  the  peculiarity  of  a  curb  or  mansard  roof. 
Mr.  _  Sydney  Smirke,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lewis 
Cubitt,  and  Mr.  Erunel  are  among  the  eminent 
contributors. 

After  a  short  treatise  on  the  construction  of 
domes  and  partitions,  we  come  to  centres  for 
bridges.  Here  the  angle  of  repose,  the  in- 
creasing pressure  as  the  arch  stones  approach 
the  middle,  and  other  points,  are  explained,  and 
some  of  the  best  authorities  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  engraved  illustrations. 

From  this  natural  prelude,  the  subject  of 
bridges  proper  is  arrived  at,  and  commenced 
by  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  such  structures, 
from  the  Bridge  of  Sublicius,  500  years 
B.C.,  to  the  most  approved  instances  of  recent 
date.  Among  the  steps  to  modern  practice 
are  the  improvements  of  Palladio,  Price,  and 
Wiebeking  the  latter  of  whom  erected  the 
bridge  of  Bamberg  over  the  Regritz,  with  curved 
ribs  and  a  span  of  208ft.,  the  greatest  at  the  time 
(1809)  in  Europe.  The  circumstances  that 
ought  to  guide  the  design  ot  niodern  bridges 
are  carefully  set  forth,  and  the  proper  scant- 
lings determined. 

Very  serviceable  information  is  given  on 
scarfing,  joints,  straps  and  shoes.  It  is  of  con- 
sequence to  know  the  best  mode  of  lengthen- 
ing timbers  to  resist  particular  strains  as 
pulling,  compressing,  or  tearing  across — of 
combining  several  timbers  into  a  single  beam 
— of  soforming  joints  as  to  throw  pressure  into 
the  axes  of  the  pieces,  and  of  applying  iron 
shoes,  straps,  &c.  In  this  chapter  all  these 
particulars  aie  fully  elucidated. 

Lastly,  nnd,  as  we  think,  unduly  late,  comes 
the  treatise  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
timber.  The  formation  and  growth,  the 
maturity,  and  the  season  for  felling,  are  first 
stated.  Processes  of  seasoning  and  artificial 
preparation  are  treated  of.  The  causes  of  decay 
are  shown,  and  the  means  of  prevention 
iwinted  out.  The  action  of  the  weather,  the 
ravages  of  worms  and  insects  are  brought 
ninder  notice,  imd  upon  the  durability  of 
timber,  conclusive  evidence  is  adduced. 

A  sub- section  goes  into  the  classification  of 
•woods  as  to  cohesive  force,  elasticity,  per- 
manent alteration  of  structure,  hardness, 
toughness,  &c.,  affording  a  comparative  view 
-of  many  English  and  foreign  species,  whose 
applicabiliy  to  special  purposes  may  thus  be 
seen.  There  are  three-and-twenty  tables  of 
scantlings,  specific  gravities  and  useful  data, 
with  an  index  connecting  the  great  mass  ol: 
information  contained  in  a  workMhose  monu- 
mental excellence  must  commend  it  wherever 
^skilful  carpentry  is  concerned. 


MODERN  STAINED  GLASS  IN  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

IF  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  victimised 
by  the  experiments  in  stained  glass  in- 
serted into  it  of  late  years,  the  very  noble, 
and  not  far  inferior,  i)ile  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
has  had  its  interior  utterly  ruined  by  the  same 
agency.  Still,  though  the  agency  has  l>een 
the  same,  the  two  cases  widely  differ.  West- 
minster, barring  its  clerestory,  has  suffered 
from  the  jilagU'?  which  has  inflicted  almost  all 
c.nr  catlii'drals  and  larger  churches — that  of 
being  turned  inio  an  experimental  museum 
for  various  manufacturers — seldom  can  we  say 


artists— to  try  their  'prentice  hands  upon  ; 
whereas  Glasgow  has  nought  to  complain  of 
that  kind,  unities  have  not  in  its  case  been 
disturbed,  but  simply  overwhelmed  instead, 
and  a  very  flood,  harmonious  in  its  volume  of 
discordance,  has  been  poured  out  upon  it.  In 
Westminster,  as  in  most  instances,  next  to 
windows  which  seem  to  have  been  formed,  as 
a  salad  often  is,  of  ingredients  cliopjied  so 
small  that  even  the  potent  onion  may  lurk  in 
it  undiscovered,  come  others  with  medallions 
with  quiet  grissaile  for  their  groundwork,  or 
canopies  witli  life-sized  figures  under  them  for 
a  change.  But  in  Glasgow  the  whole  build- 
ing has  been  delivered  up  to  the  fell  swoop  of 
one  bad  school  which  has  wrought  its  will 
upon  it  with  a  vengeance  throughout. 

It  is  true  that  Glasgow,  never  bright,  was 
duller  perhaps  than  usual  during  a  short  visit 
that  I  was  enabled  recently  to  pay  to  it.  But 
the  fog  outside  was  white  as  the  snows  which 
usually  alternate  with  the  rain  in  that  northern 
clime,  but  inside  of  the  Cathedral  it  was  of 
the  yellow  pea-soup  hue  occasionally  familiar 
to  Londoners  in  November,  so  that  the  general 
effect  of  what  would  be  otherwise  a  fine  inte- 
rior was  quite  spoilt.  I  certainly  expected 
little  of  the  glass  at  Glasgow,  although  Mr. 
Winston  had  stood  sponsor  for  it,  but  I  found 
less.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  were  pic- 
tures which  looked  as  if  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  good  if  the  light  did  not  shine 
through  them,  but  considered  as  clever,  though 
mistaken,  transparencies,  their  appearance 
with  their  surroundings  was  most  grotesque. 
Fancy  a  painting  well  drawn  and  soberly 
tinted,  as  some  of  them  were,  set  in  a  border 
of  a  zig-zag  jiattern  in  quiet  colours,  such  as 
strong  red  and  yellow,  under  a  canopy  of 
hideous  pseudo-Gothic  work  standing  out 
from  a  background  above  of  the  rawest 
scarlet  and  blue  alternately,  and  beneath  an 
equally  gaudily-coloured  combination  of  shields 
and  other  heraldic  accompaniments.  Fancy 
an  elaborately-designed  representation  of  the 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  with  attendant  pig  drawn  and 
shaded  to  the  life,  but  with,  unfortunately,  the 
leadwork  necessary  to  enclose  it  starting  off 
at  a  tangent  from  its  nose,  making  it  look  as 
if  smoking  a  cigar  ;  while  in  the  next  com- 
partment the  reprobate  in  question  is  rushing 
into  the  arms  of  his  parent,  who  is  dressed 
out  in  a  parti-coloured  garb  of  azure  and  ruby, 
the  scene  apparently  viewed  through  the 
window  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  This  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  comical  effects  which 
are  set  around  the  choir  to  compete,  as  they 
must,  for  the  attention  of  the  congregation 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  divine  preaching 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  midst.  It  was  simply 
astounding  1 1  me  that  the  good  citizens  of 
Glasgow  should  ever  have  been  advised  to 
adopt  this — the  Munich  style  of  painted  glass  ; 
or,  having  been  so  advised,  should  continue  to 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  in  coiupleting  a 
series  which  is  crude  in  colour  and  ridiculous 
in  treatment.  Eels,  they  say,  become  used  to 
being  skinned,  and  the  verger  assured  me  that 
the  inhabitants  rcallv  admired  these  windows. 
People  seem  to  look  at  glass  painting,  or, 
rather,  half -look  at  them,  as  if  they  were  not 
meant  to  be  examined  closely,  and  I  very 
much  question  if  some  of  them  were  fixed 
upside  down  whether  many  would  notice  that 
anything  was  wrong.  Possibly  this  arises 
in  some  measure  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  high 
artistic  work  appropriately  treated  according 
to  the  material — they  imagine  that  the  techni- 
calities of  the  work  are  beyond  them,  and 
that  all  tliat  is  sought  for  should  be  bright  and 
broken  colours  to  flicker  over  the  stonework 
within  and  dazzle  their  eyes. 

In  other  matters  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Glasgow  did  not  lag  so  far  behind.  Near,  and 
beyond  the  Cathedral  is  a  stately  new  church 
tower  and  spire,  to  surpass  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  example  in  our  metropolis, 
and  generally  the  new  churches  seemed  built 
with  commendable  simplicity  and  boldness. 
The  ^internal  quadrangles  of  the  old  college, 


not  far  off,  are  very  interesting,  with  their 
circular-stair  turrets  projecting  from  the 
several  siiles  ;  and  the  view  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  Cathedral  stands  is 
eminently  picturesque,  with  a  line  of  bold  and 
striking  monuments  crowning  the  crest  of  the 
hill  beyond  and  standing  up  high  against  the 
sky.  Few  of  our  cemeteries  could  present 
anything  comparable  to  the  effect;  thus 
produced.  John  P.  Seddon. 


ART  WORKMANSHIP  COMPETITION  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.— 18G9-70. 
[second  notice.] 

THE  Second  Division  comprises  specimens 
of  the  application  to  ordinary  industry 
of  prescribed  art  processes.  Before,  however, 
we  proceed  to  its  consideration,  we  would 
repair  an  omission  in  our  last  notice  as  to 
No.  15,  Class  5b,  First  Division,  for  having 
discovered  this  work,  executed  after  a  missal 
cover  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  we 
ought  to  express  our  high  admiration  of  this 
admirable  copy  of  an  excellent  work. 

Class  A. — Nos.  39,  40,  and  41  are  specimens 
of  clock  dials,  enamel  painted  ;  the  first  and 
last  in  colours  and  gold,  the  second  with  white 
ground  and  black  ornament.  The  last,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Pf  nder,  is  the  most  effective,  and 
is  soft  and  harmonious  in  effect,  and  the  orna- 
ment is  well  designed.  The  decoration  in 
No.  40  is  poor  and  finicking.  No.  39,  by 
James  Thwaites,  is  very  tastefully  designed 
and  coloured,  but  upon  somewhat  too  minute 
a  scale  for  the  purpose. 

Class  B. — No  42  is  a  frame  for  a  miniature, 
engraved  and  champleve  enamelled  on  metal, 
by  Alfred  Gray.  The  shape  of  the  frame  is 
far  from  elegant,  and  the  colour  of  the  blue 
enamel  is  too  monotonously  even  and  hard, 
and  the  metal  left  too  clumsy.  The  eft'ort 
has  been  a  praiseworthy  one,  but  the  result 
far  inferior  to  the  Oriental  or  twelfth  century 
work  of  the  same  description.  It  corresponds 
rather  with  the  garish  modern  French — variety 
and  subdued  tones  of  colour  are  what  should 
be  sought  after  by  aspirants  to  become 
revivers  of  this  interesting  process. 

Nos.  42  and  43  are  by  J[.  B.  Evans,  whose 
name  appears  often  in  the  list  of  contributors. 
These  examples  of  decorative  earthenware 
show  powers  which  we  would  fain  see  better 
directed  than  in  eternally  reproducing  vapid 
Renaissance  scrollwork. 

Nos.  45  to  49  are  creditable  attempts  to 
execute  the  filagree  glass,  after  the  Venetian 
type,  in  champagne  glasses,  by  J.  C.  E. 
Barnes.  The  filagree  patterns  are  regular  and 
delicate  enough,  but  the  glasses  are  as  heavy 
as  lead,  and  inelegant  in  form. 

Nos.  118  to  120  are  by  Joseph  Leicester, 
upon  a  large  and  more  ambitious  scale  with- 
out the  filagree.  The  forms  in  Nos.  118  and 
120  in  delicate  opal  and  bluish-green  glass 
respectively  are  excellent,  and  the  glasses  are 
commendably  light ;  the  ruby  specimen, 
No.  119,  is  not  so  elegant. 

Nos.  50  to  53  by  another  frequent  com- 
petitor, Charles  Pfander,  and  No.  54,  by  C.  W. 
Pfander,  jun.,  studies  for  book  covers,  con- 
sist of  skilful  intricate  Renaissance  and 
Elizabethan  designs  well  balanced  and  ar- 
ranged. We  trust,  however,  that  when  wearied, 
as  these  artists  must  eventually  become,  of 
this  character  of  work,  they  will  try  their 
hands  upon  some  better  and  purer  style,  and 
bury  the  resuscitated  griffin  ;  also  that  they 
would  devote  some  more  study  to  the  figure 
before  they  indulge  too  freely  in  Cupids. 

No.  55,  set  of  fire-irons,  are  coarse  and 
clumsy. 

No.  56. — Silver  drinking  cup  in  the  Italian 
style,  by  Alexander  Crichton.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  by  no  means  badly  designed,  but  the 
form,  as  seen  in  the  profile,  is  inelegant,  and 
it  is  not  very  delicate  or  correct  in  execution. 

Nos.  57  and  58,  Envelope  cases,  though 
elaborate,  are  below  criticism. 

Nos.  59  and  60,  Designs  for  balconies  in 
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wronglit  ironwork,  are  better  in  arrangement 
than  in  workmanship,  the  foliage  not  being 
properly  modelled  or  hammered  out,  but  only 
coarsely  twisted  to  tlio  shapes  suggested. 

We  have  now  completed  the  second  divi- 
sion. The  third  consists  of  articles  sent  in 
for  exhibition,  in  addition  to  those  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  designs  and  pro- 
cesses. Greater  freedom  does  not  in  this 
instance  seem  to  have  tended  to  produce  a  higher 
class  of  work  ;  little  indeed  in  this  depart- 
ment claims  any  attention.  We  would  except 
the  mask,  rcpm/.t.ic  in  copper,  copied  from  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Laocoon  group,  by  G. 
Deen,  but  then  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
original  design.  The  only  piece  of  ornament 
that  we  really  admired  was  No.  74,  a  pierced 
circular  metal  dish,  by  A.  Milhvard. 

Nos.  7G  and  77,  however — inlays  in  various 
woods,  by  W.  Clayton — are  interesting,  as 
showing  what  a  powerful  material  for  orna- 
ment that  in  question  is.  The  colouring  is 
rich,  though  we  suspect  some  of  the  wood  to 
be  artificially  dyed,  which  is  a  mistake. 

The  wood  carvings  are,  to  our  mind, 
especially  weak,  and  liheir  purpose  ill  directed. 
We  could  not  except  from  the  latter  censure 
even  No.  85,  "  Panel  in  bircliwood  for  a  side- 
board door,"  designed  and  executed  by  Wil- 
liam Matthews ;  still  the  effect  of  it  is 
certainly  rich  and  picturesque. 

We  should  have  been  far  better  pleased  if, 
instead  of  the  numerous  pretentious  failures 
in  this  exhibition  in  the  way  of  attempted 
designs,  there  had  been  more  modest  studies, 
such  as  No.  90,  "A  patera  modelled  from 
nature,"  by  John  Long.  No.  99,  model  of 
the  Florentine  boar,  by  W.  Marshall,  seemed  a 
good  miniature  reduction,  and  No.  101,  the 
figure  of  "  A  North  American  Indian," 
modelled  by  A.  Dufour,  to  be  a  spirited 
statuette.  Nos.  122  and  123,  two  plain 
champagne  glasses  with  twisted  stems,  by 
Elijah  Barnes,  are  graceful  in  form  and 
delightfully  light;  and  No.  126,  tea  service, 
designed  and  executed  by  Isaac  Wild,  was 
delicate  in  design  and  refined  in  colour,  and 
certainly  very  cheap  at  the  price  named. 

In  concluding  our  own  article  we  feel  we 
need  do  no  more  than  echo  the  wish  expressed 
in  that  which  followed  the  first  portion  of 
this  in  the  last  number  of  our  journal,  that 
more  workmen   would  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  offered  by  the  Society  oi 
Arts  ;  at  the  same  time  we  would  bog  those 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  selecting  the 
subjects  to  be  copied,  to  exercise  far  greater 
caution  than  was  used  on  the  last  occasion. 
Objects  of  a    less   elaborate  character,  but 
clear  and  precise,  and  pure  in  general  de- 
sign and  detail   should  in   every   case  be 
chosen,  and  in  no  instance   a  sketch,  even 
by  Raphael,  of  an  unfinished  work.  The 
vice  of  our  art  workmen  is  carelessness  and 
want  of  precision,  and  if  tlie  Society  of  Arts 
could  next  year  obtain  one  dozen  single  well 
modelled  leaves  it  would  do  better  service 
than  it  has  done  this  time,  by  encouraging  the 
production  of  thickets  of  slipshod  naturalesque 
and  conventional  foliage  ;  and  a  hand  or  a 
foot  well  modelled  is  worth  a  dozen  malformed 
cupids  and  ten  dozen  nondescript  monsters, 
even  though  hanged  up,  as  their  authors 
deserve  to  be,  to  an  equally  ornamental  gallows, 
with  due  regard  to  symmetrical  arrangement, 
like  turkeys  at  Christmas  in  the  shop  of  a 
fanciful  poulterer.    It  is  sheer  wickedness  to 
misdirect  anxious  students   to  study  false 
models  of  taste  and  to  condemn  them  to  pass 
months  of  their  young  lives  in  copying  what 
is  stupid  and  vile  simply  because  it  is  clever  ; 
and  such  we  maintain  most  of  the  Renais- 
sance rubbish  to  be,  which  the  exhibitors  of  this 
season  have  had  set  for  them,  or  have  set  for 
themselves,  as  models  for  imitation. 


The  third  pair  of  buildings  for  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption,  Ventnor,  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced, Mr.  Frederick  Beck  bea.ring  the  cost  of  one, 
and  Mr.  John  Buckle  that  of  the  other. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  ART.* 
By  Henry  O'Neil,  A.R.A. 

THE  principles  I  have  laid  down  have  chiefly 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  form,  but  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  colour. 
For  haraiony,  though  conunonly  applied  to  colour 
and  sound,  is  felt  to  a  great  extent  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  objects  that  appeal  most  strongly  by 
form.  But  of  all  the  qualities  wherewith  we 
perceive  that  nature  is  imbued,  there  is  one  which 
may  be  termed  the  sum  of  all— namely,  congruity 

 and  its  absence  in  ornamental  art  is  chiefly  to 

bo  deplored.    Now  our  errors  arise  from  a  love  of 
imitating— actually  as  far  as  art  can  do  so— the 
works  of  nature  ;  and  also  from  a  childish  fancy 
that  because  those  works  please  us  in  their  proper 
place,  their  artificial  representation  should  equally 
please  us  whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
displaying  our  talent  in  that  direction.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous,  or  even  more  repulsive  to 
common  sense,  which,  in  spite  of  its  detractors,  is 
now,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  the  motive  power  m 
fashioning  human  wants  and  wishes.    When  we 
enter  a  room,  who  on  earth  expects  to  walk  upon 
roses  or  other  flowers,  or  to  see  Nature's  works 
represented  by  art  in  places  and  on  things  where 
they  never  could  appear  ?  Nay,  the  more  perfect 
may  be  the  imitation  the  greater  is  the  offence. 
And  indeed— in  every  art— you,  as  artists,  should 
regard  mere  imitation,  however  useful  to  the 
student,  as  a  feeble  mode  of  conveying  to  the 
spectator  the  impression  produced,  on  yourselves. 
The  rendering  of  that  impression  should  be  your 
sole  aim  in  any  art,  and  more  especially  in  that 
termed  purely  ornamental  ;  for  though  the  means 
whereby  you  work  are  powerful  and  characteristic, 
yet  are  they  so  limited— as  compared  with  those  at 
Nature's  disposal— that  in  the  rendering  of  any 
scene,  even  of  any  object  in  nature,  it  is  absolutely 
incumbent  on  the  artist  to  give  predommance  to 
those  parts  which  shall  give  the  most  intelligible 
idea  of  the  whole,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  his 
individual  experience.    For  art  is  a  compromise, 
and  more  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  gi-eat  truth 
to  be  represented  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  lesser 
truths.    In  colour  and  effect  of  light  and  shade 
this  doctrine  is  most  salutary  and  well-founded, 
because  their  strength  is  elicited  by  comparison. 
But  even  in  form  there  will  often  arise  a  necessity 
for  such  compromise,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
rejection  of  details  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  representation  of  any  object  depicted. 

There  is  one  more  quality  in  Nature,_  which, 
though  as  regards  ornamental  art,  it  is  more 
needful  in  colour,  is  yet  a  useful  adjunct  to  form  : 
and  that  is  "  propriety."  For  there  is  no  form  the 
beauty  of  which  cannot  be  enhanced  by  colour. 
On  this  point,  however,  oral  teaching  is  of  the 
least  avail.  You,  as  students,  must  steadily 
observe,  and  faithfully  copy  nature's  work  ;  and 
the  natural,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  pictorial 
presence,  can  alone  benefit  you  in  acquiring  that 
experience  which,  though  the  offspring  of  know- 
ledge, is  yet  the  parent  of  taste. 

Now,  on  all  these  matters  which  I  have  briefly 
discussed,  we  may  all  derive  most  salutary  lessons 
from  those  whom  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as 
barbarians,  compared  to  those  whom  we  arc  equally 
pleased  to  call  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the 
world.  For  beauty  of  form,  and  harmony  of 
colour— moreover,  for  the  absence  of  that  puerile 
imitation  of  natural  objects,  which  I  pronounce  so 
detrimental  to  Art— no  manufactured  productions 
of  France  or  Germany,  still  less  of  our  own 
country,  can  equal  the  rags  and  carpets  of  Turkey 
and  Persia.  I  have  only  heard  one  objection 
raised  against  them— I  grant  a  strong  one— and 
that  is  monotony.  But  without  insisting  that  too 
great  monotonv  is  less  an  offence  against  taste 
than  too  much  variety,  I  ask  you  to  look  e'osely 
at  those  productions,  and  comparing  one  with 
another,  you  will  discover  differences,  however 
slight,  in  form.  Moreover,  you  will  perceive  a 
oreat  variety  in  the  combination  and  tone  of  colour, 
the  latter  behig  brilliant  without  gaudiness,  and 
the  former  ever  harmonious. 

But  whilst  I  object  strenuously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  objects  where  they  have  no  right  to 
appear,  and  deeply  as  I  reverence  the  presence  of 
simplicity,  I  have  no  regard  for  those  ascetic 
disciples  of  Art  who  affect  to  despise  ornament 
in  any  degree.  I  neither  envy  their  isolated,  how- 
ever exaUed,  position,  nor  can  I  share  in  their 
affected  appreciation  of  simplicity— even  to  mono- 
tony and  poverty— in  form  and  colour.  Though 
I  strongly  object  to  carpets  covered  with  imitations 


of  flowers,  I  fail  to  see  the  infinite  beauty— though 
1  acknowledge  tho  utility  of  the  article— in  the 
monotony  of  crimson  or  green  drugget;  and  the 
common  practice  of  eovcriiiK  our  tables  with  a 
cloth  evinces  a  dislike  to  plain  wood,  however 
preferable  that  may  be   to  a  more  composite 
article  ;  nor  because  I  think  the  representation  of 
fruit  or  flowers  on  the  backs  of  playing-cards  is 
out  of  place  need  they  necessarily  be  without 
some  indications  of  form  and  colour.  Jlere  utility 
is  the   first  object  ;   but  that   surely  may  bo 
combined  with  qmlities  of  an  equal,  it  not  higher 
order  ;  to  excite  feelings  which,  in  spite  of  .sectarian 
impulse,  will  ever  have  their  sway  on  humanity, — 
and  worthily  too, — for  whatever  gives  pleasure  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  or  other  channel  to  the  mind, 
contributes,  even  though  indirectly,  to  mental 
wealth  ;  and  the  unswerving  aim  of  those  who 
work  to  give  pleasure  to  other?,  and  of  those  who 
live  merely   to  receive    it,    should  be    so  to 
fashion  the  work  on  the  one  side,  and  to  refine 
the  desire  on  the  other,  that  the  result  may  equally 
contribute  to  mental  health.    To  this  end,  the 
possession  of  that  indefinable  quality  we  term 
taste    is  alone   necessary.     But  of  all  mental 
acquirements  it  is  the  least   intuitive  ;  and  it  can 
only  be  gaineil  by  the  most  patient  investigation 
of  the  materials  proffered  for  its  daily  sustenance. 
You  will  probably  ask,  as  this  is  so  difficult  of 
acquirement,  "  On  whom  is  the  student  to  depend, 
in  order  to  correct  the  errors  of  ignorance  or 


*  From  a  pager  read  before  tlie  Associated  Arts' 
Institute  on  Saturday  evening,  February  5,  1870.  (Con- 
tinued from  page  121.) 


inexperience  ?"    It  is  easier  to  tell  him    what  to 
avoid  "  than  "  what  to  follow."    And,  moreover, 
in  telling  him  merely  "what  to  avoid,"  it  is  very 
difBeult  for  the  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  honest 
without  giving  offence.  But  any  man  in  the  posi- 
tion I  occupy  at  this  moment  would  be  unworthy 
to  address  you  were  he  to  shrink  from  saying  what 
he  feels  to  be  true  from  any  paltry  fear  of  offend- 
ing individual  vanity,  or,  still  worse,  national 
pride.  I  fear  I  must  do  both  ;  so,  unliko  the  timid 
bather  who,  with  much  shivering,  steps  ankle- 
deep  into  the  water,  Iwill  take  a  headlong  plunge. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  beware  of  the  overpower- 
ing influence  of   pubhc   criticism.     A  French 
critic  OB  art,  lately  alluding  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  art-criticism,  was   honest  enouiih  to  declare 
that  in  proportion  as  the  science  had  advanced  the 
art  had  retrograded.    I  cannot  wonder  that  such 
a  result  should  spring  from  lay  interference,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  present  influence  and 
prosperity  of  the  critics  denote  a  corresponding 
want  of  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc. 
Evidently,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  education— 
either  through  indolence  or  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  worldly  aft'airs—we  are  all  more  or  ]e>s 
disinclined  to  judge  for  ourselves,  especially  in 
matters  pertaining  to  art.    And  thus  a  race  of 
professional  thinkers  has  sprung  imo  existence  to 
supply  our  intellectual  wants.    Now  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  this  extreme  subservience  to  the  opinion 
of  others  as  abase  abandonment  of  reason— man  e 
noblest  birthright.    Moreover,  I  defy  any  man  to 
do  his  work  properly  if  heis  continually  influenced 
by   the  contradictory    opinions  oE  those  who 
presume  to  be  public  advisers.    You  know  the 
fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  ;  so  on  this  point 
I  will  say  no  more. 

Secondly,  Who  are  these  critics  ?  Well,  I  know 
personally  that  many  of  those  officious  gentlemen 
who  benevolently  seek  to  instruct  artists  have 
simply  failed  as  artists  themselves  ;  and  a  doubt 
naturally  arises  whether  failure  in  any  pursuit  is 
a  proof  of  a  man's  abiliiy  to  give  profitable  advice 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  where  he 
himself  has  failed.  Lastly,  and  especially,  because, 
being  anonymous,  thev  are  perfectly  irresponsible  ; 
and  can  safely  indulge  in  prejudices   to  fa -our 
or  condemn,  under  the  deceitful  mask  of  public 
duty.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  critic  to  omit 
an  opportunity  for  lauding  the  talent  of  a  friend, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  saying  a  smart  thing 
of 'one  in  whom  he  takes  no  interest,  nor  cares  he 
what  pain  or  injury  may  be  caused  by  his  cat-like 
playfulness.  For  that  there  is  no  help.  But  when 
he  «avs— with  such  additional  importance  as  a 
plural  pronoun  can  give-that  he  is  the  mere 
utteror  of   public   opinion,  I  differ  from  him 
entirely     He  takes  far  too  modest  a  view  of  his 
callin"   which  he  knows  well  is,  not  merely  to 
echo  public  opinion,  hut  simply  to  influence  it 
and  his  judgment-given  anonymously-will  be 
valued  wholly  by  the  importance  of  the  journal 
wherein  it  is  published.    Now  I  boldly  mamtam 
that  such  a  practice  is  etinally  unjust  to  the  public 
writer  as  to  the  public  reader  ;  and  I  hope,  au  no 
very  distant  time,  to  find  the  presumptuous  and 
irresponsible  "we"  changed  to  the  modest  and 
straightforward  "I";  and  that  every  man  who 
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prints  a  syllable  shall  be  known  by  name,  and  his 
wards  be  accepted  or  rejected — as  a  cheque  is  by 
a  banker — from  the  known  responsibility  of  the 
utterer. 

Then,  again,  I  warn  the  student  not  to  place 
implicit  confidence  on  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  termed  tha  dilettanti,  or  simply  mere  lovers 
of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  follow  it 
as  a  profession.  I  honour  them  for  that  very 
love  ;  but  as  guides  I  cannot  accept  them,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  their  love  is  not  cosmo- 
politan. Yonr  perfect  dilettante  has  only  one  love 
in  each  art. 

And  now  that  I  have  told  the  student  in  search 
of  taste  what  to  avoid,  I  am  boniid  to  tell  him 
what  to  follow.  Briefly,  then,  he  should  follow 
himself,  and  himself  alone,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
that  self  knowledge  which  can  alone  lead  him  in 
the  path  of  truth.  Above  all  should  the  student 
in  Art  assert  his  individuality  if  he  wishes  to 
thoroughly  perform  his  mission  on  earth.  From 
his  own  observation  of  Nature  and  Art  can  he 
alone  collect  worthy  material  for  the  pleasure  of 
others  and  the  profit  of  himself.  In  a  second, 
and  scarcely  inferior  degree,  let  him  bear  a 
reverence,  not  a  blind  love,  for  those  who  have 
produced  great  works  in  the  present ;  nor  lot  a  hasty 
dislike  shut  his  eyes  to  the  merit  of  those  which 
have  received  the  admiration  of  ages.  Fear  not 
the  imputation  of  conceit  because  )'on  are  earnest 
and  steadfast  in  maintaining  your  opinions.  No 
great  work  can  ever  be  achieved  without  a  proper 
amount  of  self-confidence.  The  belief  that 
success  will  be  attained,  coupled  with  the  modesty 
and  good  sense  to  acknowledge  a  partial  failure, 
will  ever  lead  to  nobler  ciiorts.  Such  confidence 
as  springs  from  the  knowledge  of  your  own 
integrity  and  earnestness  is  a  sign  of  health  and 
strength,  and  is  very  different  from  the  conceit 
which  arises  from  an  unwarranted  belief  ia  natural 
ability.  Deeply  as  I  revei'ence  genius  as  aheaven- 
born  gift,  I  honour  much  more  the  untiring- 
industry  which  is  purely  an  acquirement,  and 
without  wliich  the  highest  genius  is  of  no  avail. 
For  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  healthy  doctrine 
that  man  can  accomplish  whatever  he  earnestly 
wills — not  passively,  but  actively  ;  not  in  dreams, 
but  by  downright  work. 

But  what  I  most  deplore  in  this  practical  age, 
as  mainly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Art,  is 
that  though  the  public  individually  take  the 
gi-eatest  interest  in  its  progress,  the  nation 
collectively  takes  very  little  ;  and  so  Art  has  not 
that  public  footing  here  which  it  has  in  France 
and  other  countries.  I  fear,  moreover,  that  the 
prospect,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  not  very 
inviting,  either  for  those  who  follow  the  pursuits 
of  Art  or  for  those  who  benefit  by  their  labours, 
either  in  the  way  of  instruction,  or  even  of 
pleasure.  It  might  have  been  meant  as  a  joke, 
but  it  was  a  poor  one,  when  our  present  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  Lately  declared  in  public 
he  would  take  good  care  that  "  professional 
persons,"  from  painters  down  to  market-gardeners, 
should  not  bamboozle  him  into  loosening  his  tight 
grip  on  the  public  purse.  Now  if  on  this  weighty 
matter  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  Government,  it  would 
seem  that  the  liberal  views  it  professes  do  not 
extend  to  that  care  for  the  innocent  pleasure  and 
the  intellectual  profit  of  the  public  which  has  ever 
actuated  the  most  popular  governments,  ancient 
and  modern.  It  would  moreover  appear,  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  onr 
learned  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  that  the 
post  he  fills  is  so  unimportant  that  special  fitness 
is  not  required  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
attached  to  it.  On  this  point,  however,  I  beg  leave, 
most  humbly,  to  differ  with  our  present  rulers  : 
for  I  am  sure  if,  before  accepting  ofiice,  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  been  sent  to  a  national 
school  of  art  for  only  three  months,  he  would, 
unless  naturally  obtuse,  have  entered  on  his  new 
duties  with  a  more  lively  and  more  healthy 
appreciation  of  the  public  value  of  Art  than  that 
which  at  present  he  unfortunately  entertains. 

And  now  having,  I  fear,  oft'ended  individual 
vanity,  I  must  further  give  otfence  to  national 
pride.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  compared  with  our 
Continental  brethren,  we  are  sadly  wanting  in  taste; 
and  the  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  one  class,  but, 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  prevails  in  all  classes, 
especially  those  who  are  exclusively  called 
"  working  men."  This  fact  has  lately  been  dwelt 
on  by  public  speakers  and  public  writers,  and  thev 
regard  this  inferiority  in  ta<te  as  the  sole  reason 
why — with  all  our  known  energy  and  ingenuity, 
coupled  with  the  natural  advantages  we  possess— 
those  foreign  manufactures,  in  the  production 


of  which  Art  has  assisted,  should  find  a  readier 
sale  in  markets  hitherto  supplied  by  our  own. 
But  when  a  return  to  protection  is  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  I  reflect 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  well-known  fable,  and, 
instead  of  calling  on  Jupiter  to  help  us,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  boldly  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheels  and  force  the  cart  out  of  the  ruts  into 
which  it  has  momentarily  plunged  ? 

The  causes  for  our  inferiority  in  taste,  accord- 
ing to  the  public  speakers  and  writers  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  if  their  assertions  be  true,  are  not 
complimentary  either  to  the  national  character 
or  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
guided  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire  ;  and  I 
believe  that  one  cause  is  put  forward  to  hide  their- 
shortcomings  on  the  other.  Public  opinion  says 
that  foreign  workmen  are  "  by  Nature "  more 
imbued  with  "  taste  ";  and  secondly,  that  they  are 
more  cultivated  in  Art  than  are,  unfortunately, 
our  own.  But  I  deny,  most  strenuously,  that 
Nature  has  anything  to  do  with  the  presence  of 
taste,  and  assert  that  it  is  solely  an  acquirement, 
resulting,  in  a  partial  sense,  from  contact,  but 
chiefly  from  cultivation.  Here  is  our  real  want ; 
and  who  can  wonder  at  our  deficiency  in  taste  ? 
True,  we  have  a  few  good  public  collections  of 
pictures,  and  many  national  schools  of  art,  most 
efficiently  conducted.  But  how  or  when  can  the 
"  working  man  "  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such 
institutions  ?  Why,  either  by  neglecting  the  work 
on  which  he  depends  for  his  daily  bread,  or  when, 
worn  with  the  manual  labour  of  the  day,  he  has 
no  energy — however  great  his  mental  desire — to 
make  use  of  the  proffered  food. 

How  different  is  the  artisan's  position  abroad, 
and  how  much  more  paternal,  however  despotic, 
is  a  Government  which  afi^ords  him  ample  means 
for  innocent  enjoyment — directly,  for  cultivation  ; 
and  indirectly,  for  moral  improvement — than  that 
which,  although  the  creation  of  freedom,  virtually 
prevents  its  subjects  from  reaping  the  material 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  Art. 
And  this  leads  me  to  a  question  which  is  ever 
uppermost  in  my  mind  ;  for  I  believe  the  course  I 
have  in  view  is  not  only  beneficial  in  a  wordly 
sense,  but  in  the  highest  degree  moral  and  holy. 
I  allude  to  the  opening  of  our  national  collections 
of  Art  and  Science  on  Sundays — a  motion  on 
which  subject,  during  the  last  session,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  member  for 
Galw,;  y,  and,  I  amsoiTy  to  say,  not  boldly  rejected, 
hilt 2Jii.\iIlu // i /iwush/  shunted,  by  those  who  ought, 
in  their  zeal  for  education,  to  have  given  a  patient 
hearing  and  an  official  verdict.  For  much  more 
than  most  men  imagine  depends  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  that  (juestion.  I  know  well  that,  in  time, 
it  will  be  settled,  and  in  the  direction  I  wish  it ; 
but  delay  in  legislating  for  moral  or  intellectual 
deficiency  is  fatal.  The  hour  passes  away,  and 
subsequent  regret  only  proves  our  weakness  in  not 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  moment. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  facts,  and  when  we 
have  acknowledged  their  presence  let  not  prejudice 
interfere  in  refusing  what  reason  demands.  I 
acknowledge  freely,  though  with  regret,  that  our 
artisans  arc  deficient  in  taste  compared  to  their 
foreign  brethren.  I  further  said  that  such 
deficiency  was  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  that  the  means  of  cultiva- 
tion, though  offered  to  some  extent  freely,  were 
under  such  restrictions  as  prevented  then-  having 
any  beneficial  influence.  I  acknowledge  the 
excellence  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  at  South  Kensington  :  and,  as 
regards  the  latter,  I  think  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Rc(lgrave  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  one 
inlei  estcd  in  the  promotion  of  Art-education.  But 
when  we  turn  to  France,  we  find  that  such  collec-  j 
tions  of  Art  and  Science  are  not  confined  to  the 
capital,  but  are  to  be  seen  in  every  town  of  any 
importance  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  even  the 
smallest  States  in  Germany.  Moreover,  those 
sources  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  are  open  freely  on  the 
Sund.ay — that  day  wliich  throughout  Europe  is 
recognised  as  the  "  working  man's  "  holiday,  or 
day  of  rest.  Yes  ;  let  it  be  a  d.ay  of  rest  as  far  as 
the  labour  of  the  hand  is  concenied  ;  but,  as  to  the 
mind,  inaction  is  no  more  possible  than  in  any 
other  work  of  Nature  ;  and  let  us  take  care  that 
the  weeds  therein  do  not  predominate  from  want 
of  proper  care  for  the  growth  of  a  better  seed. 
The  Creator  lets  no  day  or  hour  interrupt  the 
beneficent  labour  of  Nature  to  provide  for  bodily 
wants,  and  it  is  simply  human  perversity  which 
prevents  us  from  reaping  what  He  has  sown  in 
man  to  satisfy  those  of  the  mind.  Our  best 
worship  is  the  appreciation  of  everything  created 


for  our  welfare  ;  and  of  the  Creator's  gifts  human 
genius  is  the  highest — a  spark,  however  feeble,  of 
the  Divine  Intelligence.  So  let  our  rulers  decide 
whether  a  "  working  man " — reluctantly,  I  use 
that  title  in  a  narrow  sense— would  not  be  better 
employed  in  contemplating  the  productions  of  Art 
and  Science  on  a  Sunday,  than  in  lounging  at  the 
door  of  a  public-house,  with  a  wistful  eye  on  the 
church  clock. 


TOWERS  AND  SPIRES. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  II.  Ridsdale,  on  "  Some  Architectural 
Effects  of  Proportion  and  Detail,"  from  which 
we  take  the  following,  on  towers  and  spires  : — 

Many  architects,  said  the  author,  have  planted 
spires  much  better  adapted  for  a  country  site  in 
crowded  streets,  not  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
any  repetition  of  Italian  spires  in  modern 
churches,  but  town  churches  seem  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  a  much  more  varied  outline  and  elabo- 
ration of  parts  in  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower, 
and  the  base  of  the  spire  than  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  rural  and  open  situation,  and  Wren's 
spires  offer  many  suggestions  for  variety  of 
design,  and  are  certainly  worth  a  much  more 
attentive  study  than  usually  falls  to  their  lot  ; 
also  some  mediaeval  German  examples  afford 
hints  for  newness  of  treatment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  difficult  item  of 
design  in  architecture  than  the  successful  placing 
of  a  spire  on  a  tower,  and  producing  at  the  same 
time  a  novel  and  striking  effect  in  the  pinnacles 
and  broaches,  and  which  shall  also  combine  well 
with  the  tower  as  a  whole.  As  a  variety  in 
Mediajval  examples  I  would  point  to  Desborough, 
where  a  very  good  outline  is  gained  by  a  broach 
spire,  with  parapet  against  the  spire  ;  but  though 
the  effect  is  pleasing,  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  a 
parapet  in  such  a  situation. 

There  are  many  veiy  instructive  examples  of 
c-<iccessfnl  treatment  in  French  churches  in  this 
dep.artment  of  design,  and  a  valuable  paper  might 
be  written  by  some  one  who  knows  them  more 
intimately  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  To  combine 
the  tower  an''  spire,  splaying  the  angles,  has  often 
a  very  l>c;iutifnl  effect ;  there  is  a  church  at  Rock 
Ferry  in  which  this  arrangement  of  tower  and 
spire  is  carried  out,  producing  a  very  pleasing 
proportion  ;  and  several  Medina  val  examples  in 
Germany  and  France  ;  while  in  England,  I  know 
of  only  one,  that  of  Laughten  en  le  Morthen. 

Some  features  of  a  steeple  form  in  Indian 
temples,  at  Benares  and  elsewhere,  are  instructive, 
showing  variety  of  grouping,  and  might  lead  to 
suggestive  hints,  if  carefully  studied. 

Perhaps  no  building  or  portion  of  a 
building  is  so  purely  a  matter  left  entirely 
to  the  skill  of  an  architect  as  a  tower  or 
spire,  as  this  demands  less  special  attention  to 
convenience  than  other  forms.  The  problem 
would  seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  a  tower,  given 
three  square  lines,  with  the  earth  for  a  base,  to 
clothe  them  with  beauty — a  problem  that  baa 
been  most  variously  and  successfully  worked 
out. 

That  it  is  a  difficult  one,  many  here  present 
will  be  well  aware  ;  there  appear  to  be  one  or 
two  parts  esi^ecially  demanding  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  designer.  The  upper  stage  seems  to  be  the 
most  import-int,  as  you  may  see  by  looking  at 
towers  which  have  no  special  feature  of  interest, 
or  a  small  unimportant  window  at  this  stage. 
The  next  would  appear  (in  detached  lowers)  to 
be  the  buttresses,  and  these  are  most  (Jifficult  to 
treat  successfully  at  the  upper  and  lower  stages  ; 
many  a  tower  is  spoilt  in  the  lower  set-ofS  to  the 
buttresses,  and  in  the  way  they  join  the  tower  at 
the  top. 

The  next  point  in  importance  is  that  ircmedi- 
ately  below  the  upper  stage,  which  has  a  very 
powerful  influence  upon  the  effect  of  the  tower. 
The  lower  portion  would  appear  to  come  next  in 
appearance,  and  many  towers  at  the  west  end  of 
churches  gain  much  beauty  by  the  large  windows 
here  placed,  lighting  the  naves  behind  ;  while  a 
badly  designed  stage  juso  over  the  lower  story 
will  throw  a  tower  all  out  o-f  proportion  ;  indeed,, 
it  is  often  the  most  .successful  treatment  to  leave- 
this  portion  almost  plain,  which  our  forefathers- 
seem  to  have  been  well  aware  of. 

As  an  example  of  the  several  stages  worked  out 
to  their  fbllest  extent,  perhaps  Grantham,  North- 
amptonshire, may  be  (luoted.  In  this  case  the  two 
upper  stages  are  of  nearly  eqaal  importance,  a 
treatment  only  suitable  where  great  loftiness  and 
multiplicaiiiiinj  of  parts  cxista 
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The  Norman  towers  of  England  perhaps  are 
unsurpassed  for  their  simple  grandeur  of  outline, 
accom%nied,  in  many  instances  by  gr<^t  l,eau  y 
and  richness  of  effect-an  cftcct  of  dignity  often 
due  to  the  use  of  detail  much  repeated  on  he 
principle  that  monotony  well  managed  often 
uroduccs  repose  and  grandeur.  _ 
^  Many  of  these  towers  have  fallen,  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  being  frequently  ash  ar, 
f  feed  on  each  lace  with  hearting  of  mere  rubbish, 
though  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness  Many 
also  have  had  spires  added  of  latei-  date,  as  a 
Castor,  hut  Southwell  Mmster,  Durham,  and 
other 'and  numerous  examples,  retam  much  ol 
their  simple  grandeur  and  beauty. 

The  towers  of  Exeter  are  worthy  of  lemark 
from  formingtheprincipal  portion  of  the  transepts 
to  the  building  ;  I  believe  they  are  the  on  y 
examples  of  towers  so  placed,  at  any  rate  m 
Euo-land.  This  arrangement  seems  capable  of 
producmg  great  dignity  and  beauty,  it  worked 
out  on  a  grand  scale.  r   •  i 

Norman  towers  embody  the  beauty  of  simple 
maiesty  of  outline  rendered  effective  by  massive 
vet  varied  detail  contrasted  in  a  simple  manner, 
thereby  gaining  a  quiet  dignity  purely  their  own  ; 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  have  more  merit  as 
architectural  features  than  towers  of  similar 
date  on  the  continent.  The  peculiar  dignified 
beauty  of  the  Norman  seems  a  very  desirable 
effect  to  retain  in  modern  architecture  though  the 
style  in  its  purity  is  but  little  adapted  for  present 
use  Mr  Huggins  has  suggested  its  combination 
witii  Greek,  and  probably  great  beauty  might  be 
the  result,  and  the  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one.  In 
no  style  is  there  more  scope  for  study  of  round- 
arched  arcading  balanced  with  wall  space  than 
in  Norman.  „   ,  „  , 

Norwich  Cathedral  internally  has  an  effect  that 
one  might  ahnost  hnitate  in  a  Classic  structure. 

We  shall  find  that  Early  English  towers  without 
spires  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those  mother 
styles,  and  they  have  also  been  very  generally 
■surmounted  with  that  beautiful  addition  at  a  later 
date;  they  are  generally  remarkable  for  great 
beauty  and  elegance  of  design,  and  for  much  rich- 
ness of  effect  gained  by  arcading,  and  frequently 
by  shafts  at  the  angles,  as  at  Peterborough. 

The  beauty  of  towers  of  this  style  generally 
seems  to  lie  in  their  gracefulness,  an  effect  rather 
of  detail  than  of  mass  ;  towers  with  traceried 
windows  seem  to  gain  much  by  the  stronger  con 
trast  of  boldness  and  richness  than  seems  possible 
with  only  lancet  openings  and  arcades  ;  a  style 
combining  Early  EngUsh  principal  features 
blended  with  Saracenic,  and  even  Greek  minor 
details,  might  be  worked  out  with  the  plentrtul 
use  of  iron,  which  should  be  very  suitable  for 
light  and  elegant  structures,  and  particularly  for 
hot  climates.  . 

Decorated  towers  are  generally  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  gi-ace  combined  with  dignity,  and  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  architectu- 
ral design.  Beautiful  in  outline  from  the  grada- 
tion of  their  buttresses,  rich  and  pleasing  m 
detail,  they  embody  a  refined  yet  vigorous  taste, 
and  I  can  confidently  state  that  designing  was  ne  ver 
so  pleasant  to  an  architect  as  when  the  beautiful 
English  Decorated  was  the  prevailing  fashion, 
some  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  vpho  does  not  know 
the  strong  inclination  almost  imperceptibly 
to  infuse  much  Decorated  feeling  when  design- 
ing in  other  styles,  and  he  feels  himself,  as  it 
were,  using  mouldings  and  parts  less  .graceful 
than  he  has  at  his  finger  ends,  and  which  he  longs 
to  use  ?  The  fact  was,  we  found  the  style  too 
perfect,  and,  irnable  to  advance  apon  it,  tried  back 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  introducing  much  earlier 
foreign  detail  of  far  less  intrinsic  beauty,  however 
valuable  as  affording  fresh  scope  for  variety  of 

The  Perpendicular  towers  of  England,  digni- 
fied, majestic  and  elaborate  as  they  generally 
are,  and  emtodying  a  certain  peculiar  effect  so 
pleasing,  and  seemingly  so  admirably  adapted  to 
a  tower,  we  may  place  in  the  front  rank  of  towers  ; 
I  know  of  no  other  class  so  beautiful.  These, 
like  the  Norman  towers,  gain  much  by  a  certain 
monotony  of  parts,  as,  for  example,  in  S.  Mary 
Magdalene's,  Taunton,  where  the  same  species  of 
window  is  repeated  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
tower. 

Much  of  tie  beauty  of  Perpendicular  towers 
arises  apparently  from  a  certain -greater  gradation 
of  verticality  of  parts.  If  yon  will  compare 
towers  of  thie  sr".,yle  you  will,  I  think,  see  what  I 
mean. 

Notwithstanding  their  gTcat  beautv,  in  the 
Early  Englisii.aiad  Norman  towera  this  principle 


of  verticality  is  perhaps,  comparatively  si)eakmg, 
rather  harshly  insisted  upon,  and  contrasted  too 
strongly  and  abruptly  with  the  horizontal  lines  ; 
of  course  I  am  speaking  relatively.    The  general 
simple  bold  outline  of  the  towers  scarcely  blends 
with  the  numerous  wall  shafts,  the  gradation 
appears  too  abrupt.    At  Salisbury,  indeed,  a  very 
late  example  of  the  style,  where  the  angles  have 
octagonal  turrets  of  rich  design,  this  is  not_  ap- 
parent -,  the  round  or  simple  lancet  arches  m  a 
less  degree  reduce  the  horisiontal  strings  to  their 
proper  position  of  subordination,  and  in  the 
Decorated  towers,  except  early  in  date,  as  the 
beautiful  central  tower  of  Lincoln,  there  is  fre- 
quently an  exaggeration  of  diminution  m  stages 
which,  however  beautifully  managed,  and  pro- 
ducing a  charming  effect  of  blending  and  dimi- 
nution of  mass,  perhaps  fails  in  that  higher  quality 
of  grand  dignity  and  simple  majesty  which  ouglit 
to  be  the  attribute  of  all  large  towers,  and  which 
is  so  admirably  displayed  in  Taunton  and_  other 
Somersetshire  examples,  and  also  pre-eminently 
so  in  the  Tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  _ 

This  difference  of  feeling  may  be  observed  m 
the  upper  stages  of  the  western  towers  of  York 
Minister,  which  have  been  finished  at  a  later 
period  than  the  lower.  However  beautiful  the 
staging  of  the  buttresses  generally  is.  m  the 
Decorated  period,  perhaps  it  is  surpassed  m  effect 
by  the  greater  severity  of  outline  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular. And  again,  the  gi-eat  size  of  the  windows 
in  Pei-pendicular  towers,  and  the  contrast,  as  f 
said  before,  of  the  vertical  parts,  is  so  gradual  and 
pleasing  that  a  higher  class  of  effect  is  attained 
than  in  other  styles.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
bold  angle  outlines  contrasted  with  the  mullions 
and  again  with  the  upright  lines  of  the  tracery, 
producing  a  beautiful  scale  of  gradation.  _ 

Of  spire  towers,  in  this  style,  Whittlesea  is  well 
worth  attentive  study  for  the  manner  m  which 
the  buttresses  and  staging  are  designed.  Perhaps 
the  lower  story  is  a  little  over  elaborate,  and  would 
gain  by  being  plainer.  There  are  few  more 
beautiful  steeples  than  this  in  the  country. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  lEONWORK. 
Third  Lecture. 

ME  CAPES  delivered   his  third  lecture  on 
this  subject  at  the  Kensington  Museum  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  attendance,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasions,  being  large.  After  briefly  recapi- 
tulating the  principles  laid  down  in  his  iormer 
lectures, he  proceeded  to  enter  into  the  practical 
application  of  those  principles,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  present  circumstances  and  future  posi- 
tion of  art  workmen,  and  with  a  view  to  help  in 
their  sel  f  education.    The  gift  of  originality  of  in- 
vention was  given  to  but  comparatively  few,  but 
the  more  heartily  and  perseverin.gly  we  tried  to  do 
what  was  good,  the  more  clearly  should  we  under- 
stand what  was  really  good  in  the  works  of  others. 
The  lecturer  next  entered  into  an  exposition  on 
the  rules  which  should  guide  the  workman  in 
designing  and  in  judging  of  designs  by  others. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that  the 
works  of  Nature  should  be  taken  as  models  by  the 
art  workman.  But  how  wasJNature  to  be  imitated  ? 
There  were  different  opinions  on  this  point,  and 
very  opposite  views  were  taken  on  the  subject  by 
men  of  great  ability,  and  therefore  in  expressing 
his  own  opinions  without  reserve  he  must  be 
understood  as  paying  the  utmost  respect  to  those 
with  whom  he  differed.     It  was  thought  hy 
various  writers  that  we  should  not  aim  at  copying 
exactly  anything  whatever  that  Nature  creates, 
but  should  adopt  a  conventional  treatment— i.e., 
that  we  should  invent  new  leaves,  flowers,  or 
fruit,    for    ourselves,    bearing    some    sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  real  works  of  Nature,  although 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  different  to  them.  As 
examples  of  this  treatment  Mr.  Capes  instanced 
fleur-de-lis  and  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  the 
former  being  based  upon  the  lily,  and  the  latter 
upon  the  unopened  baa  of  a  Iiuuuysuckli;.  lie 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  use  of  con- 
ventional forms,  whether  in   stone,  wood,  or 
metal,  but  when  it  was  said  that  none  but  those 
conventional  forms  were  to  be  employed  by  the 
art  workman,  he  thought  the  injunction  perfectly 
unreasonable,  and  that  those  who  laid  down  such 
a  rule  were  misled.  In  the  first  place,  why  should 
we  not  copy  exactly  the  productions  of  Nature  ? 
It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  certain  produc- 
tions of  Nature  were  in  themselves  eminently 
beautiful — why,  then,  should  they  not  be  imitated 
in  art  ?  Surely  for  sorigid  and  unpleasant  a  pro- 
hibition some  very  good  reason  ought  to  be  forth- 
com-isig.  The  resources  of  ornamental  art  sould  not 


but  suffer  from  such  severe  "  Puritanism. '  The 
advocates  for  tho  exclusive  adoption  of  conven- 
tional forms  confused  imitation  with  dceeptwn, 
and  overlooked  the   fact  that  even  the  most 
literal  interpretations  of  natural  objects  in  wood, 
stone,  iron,  gold,  silk,  wool,  or  paper  were  always 
conventional,  and  totally  guiltless  of  any  attempt 
at  deception.    It  was  trae  that  when  an  art  work- 
man proceeded  to  copy  a  flower  he  must  make  his 
copy  more  or  less  different  from  the  original,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  copy 
all  the  wonderful  and  delicate  work  of  Nature  in 
the  material  in  which  he  was  workmg.    No  skill 
could  imitate  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  ot  the 
rose  in  such  a  material  as  iron,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  an  iron  flower  or  wreath  must  necessarily 
differ  from  one  in  stone,  wood,  earthenware,  or 
even  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the  latter  metals  were 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  to  a  greater  degree 
than  iron.    Art-workers  m  iron,  as  well  as  in 
other  materials,  should  carefully  study  the  quali- 
ties and  limits  of  the  material  m  which  they 
worked      They  should  also  hear  in  mind  the 
means  they  had  of  fitting  the  parts  of  their  work 
together.    The  use  of  the  screw  in  this  respect 
was  well  worth  study,  especially  where  it  was 
desirable  to  hide  the  joints.    Ketuming  to  the 
general  question  as  to  the  imitation  of  natural 
objects,  Mr.  Capes  said  that  was  a  very  different 
thing   from  the  attempt  at  absolute  imitation 
which  aimed  at  deception.    To  attempt  at  repro- 
ducing a  flower,  wreath,  or  tendril  in  iron  was 
not  art,  but  trickery.    Artificial  flowers,  such 
as  ladies  wore,  were  often  wonderfully  clever, 
especially  those  made  in  Prance,  and  very  oiten 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  real  flowers  at  a 
distance;  but,  after  all,  they  were  shams,  and  not 
works  of  art.    He  would  impress  upon  his  hearers 
that  the  duty  of  art  was  to  suggest  the  realities  ot 
life,  but  those  shams  suggested  nothing  ;  they 
tried  to  make  one  believe  that  the  real  thing  was 
actually  before  him  when  it  was  not.  Artificial 
wreaths  and  flowers,  whether  in  wax,  silk,  or  calico, 
though  they  might  be  pretty  ornaments  for  a 
woman's  head,  were  not  works  of  art.   Mr.  Capes 
passed  on  to  recommend  kis  audience  to  thoroughly 
cultivate  their  tastes  if  they  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  good  designers,  as  such  a  course 
would,  whilematerially  increasing  their  capabilities 
as  workmen,  increase  their  enjoyment  of  works- 
of  art  of  all  kinds.     They  should  take  every 
opportunity  of  studying  good  specimens  of  all  art- 
work.   The  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Kensington  Museum  in  this  direction  were  next 
pointed  out  at  some  length.    No  species  of  arc 
workmanship,  said  Mr.  Capes,  stands  alone,  and 
the  more  that  any  particular  class  oi  art  work- 
men knew  of  the  merits  of  other  kinds  of  work, 
the  better  they  would  understand  their  own  p.ir- 
ticular  branch.    All  art  rested  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  when  art  workers  in  any  one  branch 
saw  those  principles  carried  out  in  good  speci- 
mens of  other  arts,  they  would  observe  those 
principles  in  their  own  special  department.  In  the 
same  spirit,  Mr.  Capes  strongly    advised _  his 
hearers  to  study  public  buildings,  and  especially 
Westminster  Abbey.    In  that  building,  however, 
the  towers  should  not  be  studied,  as  bir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  their  desioner,  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand Gothic  architecture.   The  monuments 
should  be  carefully  studied,  for  two  reasons,  first 
of  all  in  order  to  show  what  horrible  monstrosities 
and  absurdities  could  be  perpetrated  by  people 
ic'-norant  of  the  first  principles  and  rules  of  art ;  and, 
secondly,  because  some  of  the  monuments,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones,  furnished  admirable  speci- 
mens of  ancient  metal  work.    In  fact,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  feature  in  the  Abbey  which 
would  not  repay  study.    Above  all,  M-.  Capes 
exhorted  his  audience  to  the  study  of  Natuie 
herself  in  the  trees  and  flowers  of  our  public  parks 
and  gardens,  and,  wherever  they  could,  in  their 
own  homes.    After   dwelling  at    some  length 
on  the  advar.^-^es  offered  to  the    student  o. 
Notnr"  and    r^  bv  our  nnWic  pa-k^  and  gardens, 
Mr  Capes  concluded  by  saying  that  in  Nature 
only  was  found  without  any  failure  the  two 
great  secrets  of  all  true  art,  reality  and  life  ; 
Irace,  reality,  truth,  and  life,  let  us  ever  remem- 
ber, are  the  qualities  without  which  all  art  is 
utterly  worthless. 

The  fourth  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday 
evening  next. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  establishment 
of  cottage  hospitals  in  several  of  the  manufactunng 
towns  and  villages  on  Tyneside.  Jarrow  and  Walker 
are  each  likely  to  possess  one  of  these  admirable 
institutions  shortly. 
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THE  GENERAL  EXHIBITION    OF    WATER  COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  AT  THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

THE  Dudley  Gallery  is  a  spirited  little  ex- 
liibitiou  ;  it  began  well  some  five  years 
ago,  and  has  gone  on  improving  ever  since. 
It  lias  the  merit,  too,  of  being  a  very  varied 
exhibition  ;  all  kinds  of  art-talent  find  here  a 
field,  though  a  very  small  one,  for  the  display 
of  their  eccentricities.  It  represents  the 
extremeyouth  of  art,  withallits  vagaries  and  all 
Its  afEectatjons,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
its  enthusiasm  and  its  promise  of  future 
merit.  ^  The  exhibition  this  year  contains 
many  interesting  works,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  defective  lighting  renders  their  being 
seen  at  all  on  a  dark  day,  or  even  on  such 
days  as  we  must  expect  at  this  particular 
season  of  tlie  year,  a  matter  of  very  great  un- 
certainty. At  the  private  view,  during  a  pass- 
ing shower,  the  room  was  so  dark  that  the  gas 
had  to  be  lighted,  that  great  enemy  which,  by 
its  _  glamour  of  yellow  light,  destroys  all  the 
delicate  colouring  of  water  colour  art. 

The  picture  we  prefer  to  all  others  this 
year  is  "  Poetry,"  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.K.A. 
The  beautiful  intention  of  the  head,  and  the 
tender,  dreamy  expression  of  the   face,  so 
occupy  the  attention  tliat  it  is   some  time 
before  you  remark  the  excellent  method  in 
which  it  is  painted,  and  the  peeuliar  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  colouring.    His  head  of 
"  Jessica,"  on  the  screen,  is  also  a  fine  work 
of  art.     The  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  E.  Burne 
Jones"  is  peculiar  ;  remark  the  different  tones 
of  blue  in  the  picture,  and  the  masterly  way  in 
which  they  are  treated.  Why  Mr.  Poynter 
should  have  sent  with  such  finely-wrought 
works  his  insigaificant  litte  sketch  of  a  tree, 
much  like  a  copy  for  a  beginner  to  study 
from,  is  a  mystery  to  us,  and  one  of  those 
vagaries  of  wliich  the  exhibition  is  full.  G. 
D.   Leslie,   A.R.A.,  has,  beside   his  figure 
picture,  which  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  subdued 
colouring,  sent  an  exquisite  landscape,  a  part  of 
the  garden  of  "  Bray  Vicarage"  ;  the  breadth 
of  treatment  and  the  perfect  light  and  shade 
of  the  picture  are  beyond  praise.  The  fame  of 
the  Leslie  name  seems   likely   to    be  per- 
petuated in  the  art  world,  for  in  this  exhibition 
are  several  landscapes  of  great  promise  by  a 
grandson  of  the  first  Leslie,  who  seems  to  us 
to  look  at  Nature  in  an  original  manner,  while 
he  gives  a  creat  air  of  truth  to  his  works. 
No.  207,  "The  Last  Look  at  the  Old  Home," 
and  No.  253,  "  Sandwich  Flats,"  are  his  two 
best  performances  in  this  exhibition,  but  all 
his  pictures  hold  out  hope  of   future  ex- 
cellence.    Mr.    Simeon  Solomon   and  that 
school  of  which  he  is  the  head,  appear  in 
great  force  at  the  Dudley.    They  certainly 
have  peculiar  views  of  Nature.    That  their 
colouring  is  good  and  artistic,  and  might,  in 
exceptional  light,  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, be  like  an  effect  of  Nature,  we  do 
not  deny,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  paint  this  effect,  and  to  sacrifice  to  it 
light  and  shade,  relation  between  foreground 
and  background,  and  correctness  of  drawing. 
These  painters  delight  in  mystery,  but  they 
forget  that  vagueness  is  not  necessarily  mys- 
tical ;  they  seek  for  grandeur  of  form  in  their 
figures,  and  imagine,  like  children,  that  it  is 
to  be  obtained  by  adding  to  their  size.  After 
Mr.  Solomon,  whose  "Young  Rabbi  carrying 
the  Scrolls  of  the  Law "  is  a  really  clever 
Work,  rich  in  colour,  and  excellent  in  effect, 
Mr.  Clifford  appears  to  us  the  best  representa- 
tive of  this  school.    His  picture  called  "  Old 
Songs  "  is  painted  with  feeling,  and  there  is 
power  in   his   larger  work  of  "  Jacob  and 
Esau  "  ;  but  the  other  members  of  the  brother- 
hood descend  by  gradual  steps  to  the  depth  of 
Mr.Wooldridge's  "  Meeting  again  in  Elysium." 
What  a  draughty  place  it  must  be  to  have 
given  these  children  of  Anak  such  swollen 
necks,  and  to  have  blown  nearly  all  the  leaves 
off  the  trees  !    Mr  Marks  has  tnken  the  sub- 


ject of  his  large  work  from  a  tale  only  to  be 
read  in  fairyland,  and  a  very  attractive  piece 
of  decoration  it  is.  "  A  Letter  to  the 
General,"  by  A.  C.  H.  Luxmore,  is  a  picture  of 
merit,  though  a  little  too  neat  and  clean.  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn's  "  View  of  Westminster  and 
the  Thames,"  is  rather  black  ;  we  suspect  he 
has  taken  a  larger  field  of  vision  than  his 
paper  would  properly  accommodate.  Mr. 
Legros  has  chosen  an  unfortunate  back- 
ground for  his  "  Study  of  a  Head."  Of  several 
good  landscapes  by  A.  B.  Donaldson,  the  one 
called  "  Nuremberg  "  is  the  best.  We  much 
admire  this  painter's  colour,  though  he  some- 
times exaggerates  the  red  of  his  roofs.  No.  G3, 
"  The  Citadel,  Nuremberg,"  by  C.  Earle,  is 
also  a  very  clever  work.  No.  83,  "  Clarissa," 
by  J.  Playfair,  is  highly  finished,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  slide  for  a  microscope,  but 
when  contemplated  as  a  whole  the  result  is 
less  satisfactory.  Mr.  Frank  Walton  has  five 
landscapes  in  the  exhibition  ;  they  are  all 
painted  with  his  usual  care  and  true  feeling 
for  Nature.  Mr.  Mawley  is  also  well  repre- 
sented. There  is  great  merit  in  the  picture 
called  "  Hoeing,"  by  H.Heskorner,  though  Mr. 
F.  Walker's  influence  on  the  painter  is  some- 
what too  strongly  marked.  The  one  fault  we 
find  with  this  exhibition  is  the  large  number  of 
inferior  heads  which  find  a  place  here, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
Academy  models,  finished  up,  and  decked  out 
with  artists'  properties  to  deceive  the  eye. 
Most  of  the  landscapes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
of  more  than  average  merit,  No.  52,  "The 
Friars,  Aylesford"  by  W.  F.  Stocks;  No.  90, 
"  Richmond  C;istle,"  by  G.  A.  Scappa;  and  No. 
552,  "Rusthall  Common,"  by  M.  A.  Langdale, 
deserve  attention.  We  cannot  close  our  notice 
without  mentioning  a  very  clever  little  work  on 
the  screen,  by  E.  .j.  Gregory,  called  "  In  the 
Gloaming  " ;  the  composition  is  excellent,  and 
the  feeling  and  colour  of  the  summer  eventide 
with  the  contrast  of  the  burning  weeds  is 
most  truthfully  rendered.  In  "conclusion,  we 
must  remark  that  the  Dudley  is  more  catholic 
than  any  other  w.iter-colour  exhibition.  It 
admits  freely  those  who  like  to  send  their  per- 
formances without  distinction,  their  placing 
being  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. To  exhibit  in  either  of  the  two  long- 
established  water-colour  galleries,  the  painter 
must  have  already  obtained  a  reputation,  and 
have  been  elected  a  member,  but  the  Dudley 
generously  gives  every  beginner  an  equal 
chance,  while  it  accepts  with  pleasure  those 
works  sent  by  more  advanced  members  of  the 
profession.  Some  years  ago  the  Institute  and 
the  old  Society  might  have  done  a  graceful 
deed  by  admitting  outsiders  to  their  newly- 
begun  extra  winter  exhibition,  but  with  the 
conservatism  belonging  to  such  bodies,  they 
decided  against  extending  this  helping  hand 
to  their  brethren  in  art.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  some  enterprising  spirits  started  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  and  its  exceptional  success 
has  rewarded  their  good  endeavour. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  FINE  AETS   IN  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

MR.  HYDE  CLARKE  delivered  a  lecture  on 
this  subject  before  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Arts  ou  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  enumerating  the 
various  aspects  from  which  the  subject  of  his  lec- 
ture might  be  regarded.  If  a  high  poiat  of  view 
were  taken,  it  might  he  considered  a  sort  of 
national  pride  to  record  the  names  and  the  attain- 
ments of  our  artists.  It  was  interesting,  likewise, 
to  consider  our  art  position  with  regard  to  the 
other  great  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  while  we 
felt  proud  of  such  sculptors  and  painters  as  we 
ourselves  possessed,  we  -would  rJgret,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  had  none  equal  to  Michael  Angelo 
or  Raffaelle — artists  whose  works  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  land  of  their  birth.  This  was 
rather  an  restheticpoint  of  view — an  aspect  which 
regarded  the  arts  in  their  intellectual  relations — 
and,  some  might  think,  certainly  not  a  utilitarian 
aspect.    And  yet  it  was  very  difficult  to  separate 


the  utilitarian  from  the  beautiful,  although  nothing 
appeared  more  easy.  If  a  severe  economist  were 
let  loose  to  reform  the  community,  to  redistribute 
its  income,  and  to  apportion  its  pursuits,  it  was 
very  probable  that  among  the  "  idle  classes  "  he 
would  seek  to  sabdue  and  suppress  would-be 
poets  and  artists  of  all  kinds.  "  For,"'  he  would 
say,  "in  what  do  they  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ?  They  are  mere  consumers  of  a  portion 
of  the  national  income — they  are  mere  m  nisters 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  better-endowed 
classes."  There  were  many  reasons  for  pausing 
with  regard  to  such  a  view  of  the  question.  If 
we  looked  at  the  great  scheme  of  Nature,  we  per- 
ceived that  while  on  the  one  side  all  things  were 
admirably  adapted  to  their  ends  and  useful  in 
their  applieations,  they  of  tliemselves  siigijested 
the  Great  Author  and  the  Great  Designer. 
In  Nature  we  found  the  beautiful  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  the  useful.  If  the  severe  censor  or 
econnmist  before  mentioned  was  redistributing 
the  whole  income  of  society,  if  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  artists,  and  the  men  who  employed 
artists — he  would  ultimately  find  out  that  he 
would  have  to  take  from  the  colfers  of  the  State 
a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  re-integrate 
and  restore  the  men  whom  he  had  despised 
as  mere  idlers  and  consumers  of  the  fruits 
of  society.  This  was  well  deserving  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  public,  for  without  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  fine  arts,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
country  toproperly  carry  on  its  utilitarian  pursuits. 
The  great  nations  of  antiquity  were  well  aware 
of  this  principle,  and  they  adopted  it  and  carried 
it  out.  In  those  colonies,  states,  and  cities  of 
antiquity  where  the  arts  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent,  commerce  flourished  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  en- 
forced u[)on  us  iu  the  strongest  manner  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
Continent.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  com- 
pare the  respective  positions  of  England  and  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  at  the  close  of  the  great 
war  in  1815,  pointing  out  the  far  superior  re- 
sources possessed  by  England,  and  the  great 
disadvantages  under  which  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  were  placed,  and  asked  why  it  was  that, 
uniler  these  circumstances,  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  gradually  revived  and  restored  their 
manufactures,  and  were  enabled  to  engage  in  a 
fierce  rivalry  with  us  ?  To  a  certain  extent,  it 
was  by  a  careful  administration  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  governments — suchan  administra- 
tion as  we  wanted  at  this  moment  at  home,  for 
we  had  not  even  now  a  true  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. In  each  country  every  effort  was  made  to 
restore  the  dead  branches  of  industry  ;  and  those 
efforts  were  greatly  supplemented  by  important 
changes  in  the  laws  of  partnership.  But  in  a 
great  degree  the  revival  of  Continental  industry 
was  due  to  France,  whose  population  possessed  a 
degree  of  artistic  skill  which  never  failed  them, 
even  during  the  war,  and  which  they  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  rivalry  with  us  after  the 
peace.  We  began  to  feel  this  competition  about 
the  year  1830,  and  at  that  time  we  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  consideration  of  Free  Trade,  or 
of  the  treaty  with  France  ;  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
hibitive duties  and  a  restrictive  fiscal  system  were 
used  for  the  protection  of  English  manufactures. 
Our  manufactirrers  felt  the  want  of  taste  and 
technical  education  in  our  people,  and  about  1835 
it  came  under  the  consideration  of  tha  Legisla  ture 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  schools  of 
design.  But  these  lagged  on,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  who  possessed  such  advantages 
were  in  danger  of  losing  them.  But  the  period 
came  when  our  productions  were  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  productions  of  the  whole  world, 
under  our  own  eyes,  and  great  and  renewed 
efforts  were  made  to  place  us  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete effectually  with  our  rivals.  In  those  efforts 
the  chah'man  took  a  prominent  part,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  way  in  which  he  organised 
an  effective  administration  he  (Mr.  Clarke) 
believed  that  at  the  present  time  we  should 
be  suffering  in  a  still  greater  degree  than 
we  do  now,  and  that  we  should  feel  still 
more  the  wants  and  deficiencies  of  our  im- 
perfect system.  "While  by  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  influence  of  social  events,  almost 
every  means  of  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  com- 
munitv  was  half  a  century  ago  practically 
abolished  ;  while  the  male  population  was,  to  a 
great  degree,  without  the  means  of  cultivating 
its  taste  ;  and  while  a  style  of  architecture  of 
the  most  miserable  character  was  in  requisition, 
the  female  population,  fortunately,  was  not  so 
absolutely  deficient  in  taste,  for  it  was  able  to 
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appreciate   the  superiority  of   foreign   n  anu- 
facturea.    Its  patronage  ot  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer  forced  the  English  manufacturer  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner  by  aendmg  better  a  ticles 
hito  the  foreign  market,  and  thus  contributed,  to 
a  o-reat  extent,  to  the  resources  of  our  own  popu- 
hition.  The  lecturer  next  dwelt  upon  the  natural 
connection  necessarily  subsisting  between  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  matter  ot  taste 
and  the  culture  of  the  public  taste  as  connected 
with  our  manufacturing  interests.    With  regard 
to  a  fine  building,  or  with  regard  to  a  remarkable 
picture,  we  might  not  be  able  for  a  moment  to 
trace  the  immediate  connection  between  either  of 
them  and  the  production  of  so  much  printed 
muslin  or  woven  silk  ;  but  that  there  was  a  con- 
pection  in  the  whole  and  in  the  limits  bebveen 
those  two  products,  there  could  be  no  real  doubt. 
But  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  fine 
arts  in  such  a  way  that  we  should  only  produce 
silks  and  muslins,  we  should  undoubtedly  tail. 
The  lecturer  next  referred  to  what  took  place  in 
some  of  the  schools  over  which  the  chairman 
presided,  where,  at  an  early  period,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  apply  these  two  principles— to  seek 
the  greatest  amount  of  utilitarian  results,  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
purely    artistic    instruction,    because   it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  tiie  author 
of  the  fine  painting  and  the  designer  of  the 
admirable    pattern    could    be    produced  by 
the     same    principles     and    by    the  same 
senerar  process.  At  the  first  school  which  was 
established  at  Somerset  House  there  was  a 
positive  restriction  on  the  artistic  instruction  ot 
the  student,  but  as  we  came  to  understand  the 
question  better,  there  was  a  freedom  from  such 
restraints,  and  these  principles  have  so  much  ex- 
tended that  at  South  Kensington  we  had  an 
Academy  supplementary  to  the  one  at  Burlington 
House    If  we  went  back  in  our  own  history 
half  a  century,  and  looked  at  the  way  in  which 
the  public  taste  was  dwarfed  and  kept  back  by 
the  state  of  our  street  architecture  and  the 
architecture  of  our  public  buildings,  and  by  the 
limited  nature  of  our  public  collections,  we 
should  see  that  negligence  in  the  cultivation  ot 
the  public  taste  must    result  in  the  want  ot 
artistic  culture,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
proper  culture  of  the  public  taste  would  result  in 
the  development  of  our  industrial  pursuits.  It 
was  not  his  object  to  consider  so  much  in  what 
way  industrial  progress  should  be  promoted  by 
schools  of  design  and  schools  of  science,  as  it 
was  to  consider  those  general  influences  by  means 
of  which  the  public  taste  might  be  promoted. 
With  regard  to  one  subject— painting— picture- 
galleries  constituted  one  means  of  familiarising  the 
public  with  works  of  art  ;  such  means,  to  a  certain 
extent,  were  provided.    There  had  been  of  late 
years  a  better,  though  by  no  means  an  adequate, 
provision  in  this  respect.     The  chairman  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  obtaining  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  those  art  treasures  that  we  had,  not 
only  in  this  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country— for  unless  the  whole  of  the  population 
had  their  powers  developed  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  countries  like  France, 
Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  where  adequate  pro- 
vision had  been  made  during  at  least  half  a 
century.    What  we  had  to  do  was  not  what  we 
liked  ourselves;  it  was  not  a  question  whether 
we   liked  to    be    utilitarian— whether   it  w'as 
more  practical  or  more  English  to  be  utili- 
tarian—the choice  was  no  longer  left  to  us  ; 
it  was  a  matter  which  had  been  decided  for 
lis    by  other    countries.     It    was    very  for- 
tunate that,  so  far  as  painting  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  want  of  aptitude  on  the  part  of  our 
artists ;  and  we  had  this  advantage  likewise— 
that  their  abilities  had  been  developed  in  those 
departments  in  which  the  study  of  Nature  had 
been    observed.    Our  school  of  landscape  was 
a  fine  one,  likewise  our  school  of  the  figure  ; 
our    animal    painters    were     distinguished  ; 
and     in    every    department    in    which  the 
study    of   Nature    was    concerned    we  had 
made  good  our  position.    With  regard  to  sculp- 
ture, so  far  as  the  capacity  of  our  artists  was 
concerned,  there  could  lie  no  doubt  that  we  had 
had  in  this  country  the  foremost  men  ;  the  name 
of  Flaxman  alone  was  enough  to  test  that.  But 
unfortunately,  when  we  named  even  a  man  of 
the  capacity  of  Elaxman,  we  had  not  his  works  ; 
we  had  his  designs,  but  there  was  no  adequate 
employment  of  the  genius  of  such  a  man.  ^  We 
had  not  the  monuments  of  Flaxnian's  genius  as 
copiously  produced  as  they  would  have  been  in 
anj  other  country  who  possessed  an  artist  of  his 


foremost  rank.     And  yet  the  development  of 
sculpture  was  a  matter  which  came  more  imme- 
diately within  the  industrial  domain  than  did 
paintino-    In  the  case  of  a  great  picture  we  could 
not  always  trace  the  immediate  connection  there 
mi-htbe  between  the  work  of  a  great  artist  and 
some  industrial  production.    But  we  knew  that 
there  was  an  immediate  relation  between  the 
colossal  statue  and  the  little  statuette  which  the 
manufacturer  placed  upon  our  table  ;  and  though 
the  attempt  to  train  the  sculptor  of  a  great  statue 
mi'^ht  fail,  nevertheless  a  good  workman  might 
bepro'-luc^'d.    By  the  exhibition  of  a  great  work 
of  art  we  cultivated  the  eyes  and  the  minds  ot 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  population, 
and  produced  workmen  critical  in  their  tastes- 
men  who  could  exercise  judgment  as  to  the  torm 
and  colour  of  a  work  of  manufacture  With 
r-crard  to  public  sculpture,  the  lecturer  said  he  could 
not  but  think  of  the  small  number  of  commissions 
that  bad  been  given  within  the  lasttwelve  months 
for  public  statues  in  this  metropolis,  or  in  the 
country  at  large— a  number  so  small  that  it  was 
undeserving  of  enumeration.    How  was  it  possi- 
sible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  could 
maintain  such  a  school  of  high  sculpture  as  should 
anpropriately  influence  our  industrial  sculpture  i 
Bv  saving  a  little  public  money  in  that  respect, 
we  starve  J  our  whole  system  of  production  at  the 
head  AVe might  doubt  whether  it  was  rightto  spend 
a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  picture  in  the  Houses  ot 
Parliament,  because  wc  did  not  trace  the  imme- 
diate connection  of  such  picture  with  industrial 
pursuits;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  we 
had  a  great  demand  for  articles  of  sculpture 
which  cost  only  a  few  pence  or  a  few  shillings 
"  Well  "  it  might  be  said.  "  What  does  itmatter^.-' 
You  sell  the  thing  for  a  shilling.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  a  leg  is  too  long,  or  whether  an 
arm  is  out  of  proportion  ?  "    But,  unhappily, 
while  we  sent  our  mis-shapen  productions  to  a 
forei-rn  market— the  Frenchman,  the  Swiss,  the 
Prussian,  and  the  Belgian  .ends  a  better  work- 
not   perhaps,  merely  for  ihe  same  price  as  ours, 
but'  It  might  be,  at  a  lower  price  than  ours. 
The  foreign  consumer  did  not  say  "  It  is  only  a 
shilling  "  but  got  the  best  article  he  could,  and 
the  En<^lish  workman  was  left  without  pay  as  the 
ultimate  result.     Therefore  it  was  deserving  of 
the  national  consideration  (even  though  we  had 
an  economical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
although  we  had  a  Chief  Commissioner  ot  Works 
who  happened  not  to  be  a  "  market  gardener  '  or 
any  other  class  of  "  artist")  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  economy  to  employ  a  portion  of 
our  public  resources  on   sculpture.     He  (the 
lecturer )  believed,  too,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
Kive  commissions  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  works  in 
paintino-.    The  number  of  persons  who  could 
afford  house  room  for  statues  was  very  limited  af 
compared  with  those  who  could  find  room  for 
pictures,  and  consequently  the  sculptor  was  much 
restricted  in  the  number  of  his    patrons  In 
some  few  cases,  as  in  the  ca5e  of  the  buildings 
under  the  Chairman's  direction  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  in  the  new  Hall  of  Science,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  public  pictures  and  pubhc 
statues,  but  unfortunately  such  provision  was  too 
generally  neglected,  although  the  public  was 
quite  prepared  to  appreciate  any  exertions  in 
that  way.     But  it  was  not  sufhcient  to  have 
developed'  a  great  institution  at  South  Ken- 
sincrton— it    was    necessary   to    estabhsh  the 
same    in    every    commercial    town    and  in- 
dustrial city.    We  must  bring  art  instruction 
home  to  the  thoughts  of  the  population,  which 
must  be   made  to   see  its    own  deficiencies, 
and   have  the  metins  provided  to  remedy  them. 
With  rejurd    to  architecture,   fortunately  we 
had   made  great  progress,  and  had    got  to 
consider  it  worth  while  to  put  up  handsome 
stone  buildings  instead  of  thobC  long  lines  of 
dino-y  brick  edifices  which  constituted  such  streets 
as  'Harley-stroet,    and  which  were  considered 
quite  "ood  enough  when  they  were  built— they 
were  honsrs.    The  grandfathers  of  those  who 
built  Hnrley,  Wigmore,  and  Wimpole  streets  had 
houses  in  which  sculpture,  carvings,  and  mould- 
in"S  were  conspicuous  features.    But  a  state  ot 
aft^airs  came  about  under  which  it  was  thought 
quite  sufficient  to  put  up  walls  with  holes  in  them 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Window  Duties'  Act,  and  these  things  were  put 
up  in  rows  as  private  residences.    The  public 
buildings  of  the  period  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
By  a  concurrence  of  causes,  that  state  of  things 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  put  an  end  to,  and 
we  had  now  something  like  an  approach  to  monu- 


mental architecture.    We   had    not  expended 
money  on  public  buildings   without  having  at- 
tained some  definite  results.    Mr.  Clarke  next 
briefly  alluded  to  the  various  details  by  which 
our  public  buildings  had  contributed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  taste.    The  greater  intro- 
iluction  of  colour  in  various  ways,  and  the  use  ot 
marble,  had  been  satisfactory,  and  the  extension 
of  gilding  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  All 
these  means  of  introducing  colour  in  a  greater 
degree  than  hitherto  in  our  public  ouildings 
formed  a  very  essential  contribution  towards  the 
improvement    of    the   public    taste,  because, 
although  we   had    been    cultivating  art  tor 
a    considerable    period,    it    had    been  form 
that    had    been    studied    rather    than  the 
advancement    of    colour.    Colour    was  most 
material  with  regard  to  industrial  productions, 
and  with  respect  to  textile  fabrics  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  form.  In  the  porcelain  manufacture, 
while  form  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  so  also 
was  colour.    Although  the  best  of  onr  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  line  had  good  form,  they  had  been 
beaten  by  foreign  works  on  ths  score  of  colour 
He  would  also  mention  another  art  which  had 
been  included  by  Fergusson  in  his  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Fine  Arts."    He  referred  to  gardening— 
not  the  "  market  gardening  "  before  alluded  to. 
I  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Chief  Commis- 
'  sioner  of  Works  had  known  that  landscape  gar- 
deninc^  was  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  he  would 
probably  have  tabooed  that  as  welfas  "  market 
Jrardening."    But  landscape  gardening  had  some 
claims  to  be  considered  a  fine  art,  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  adornment  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  was  de- 
serving of  great  praise  for  the  care  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  subject.  The  lecturer  referred 
with  approbation  to  the  small  flower-beds  which 
had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Layard  in  front  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.    He  would  say  only  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  engraving,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  popular  method  m  which  lorm 
could  be  placed  before  the  population  at  large, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  present  a  centleman  who 
had  done  something  to  promote  a  better  system 
of  en-raving  (Mr.  Davenport),  who  gave  a  very 
valuable  lecture  recently  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  various  styles  of  engraving,  and  who  had 
placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  the  various  methods  ot 
eno-ravin"-     He  (the  lecturer)  would  recommend 
his  audience  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  that  collection  to  study  not  merely 
the  present  styleof  engraving,  but  the  capabilities 
all  styles  possessed  of  affording  aSJ'-fter  know- 
ledge of  art  to  the  multitude.    Without  having 
traced  the  immediate  connection  of  a  particular 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  with  any  individual  indus- 
trial pursuit,  he  trusted  that  he  had  done  quite 
sufficient  to  persuade  his  audience  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  convince 
them  that,  unless  the  public  taste  was  cultivated, 
the  public  purse  was  likely  to  suffer.    To  canry 
out  in  our  political  and  social  economy  t^e  ^ame 
creat  principles  which  the  Author  of  Nature  had 
adopted  in  the  scheme  of  P^'f  TeU 
be  a  proper  appreciation  ot  the  beautiful  as  well 
as  of  the  useful.  T^„ff„„ 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Dr  Heinemann  (Professor  and  lecturer  at  the 
Crystal  Palace),  Captain  Britten,  Mr.  Henry 
5lC  a"d  the  Chainnan  took  part  The  genera^ 
tone  of  the  discussion  was  corroborative  of  the 
views  of  the  lecturer,  who  brought  the  meeting  to 
I  close  by  a  brief  reply  to  a  few  points  raised  m 
the  discussion. 


THE    CONSERVATIVE    LAND   SOCIETY -The 

post  of  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  United  Land 
Company,  Limited,  and  to  the  Conservative 
Benefit  Building   Society,  which  was  open  to 
public  competition  owing  to  the  decease  of 
ate  Mr.  James  Wylson,  has  \«,en  confer. ed  by  the 
two  Boards  of  Directors  on  Mr.  John  Ashdown, 
ormedy    survevor    of    the   Orphan  Working 
School  and  the' Hammersmith  Bridge  Company 
and  other  public  works.    There  were  sixty-one 
candidates  for  the  position.  T^qTiTti- 
BuiLDEES'    Cmeks'    Benevolent  Instito 
TioN -The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion will  be  held  at  U,  Bedford-row,    is  evening 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  youag  institution  s 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  we  beg  to  congratulate 
Ml  Mullett  and  the  Committee  on  their  deserved 
success.    Several  propositions  for  alteration  of 
rules  will  be  submitted  this  evening. 
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LIQUID  EMBANKMENTS. 

WHETHER  we  adopt  the  Neptunian  or 
the  Plutonic  theory  of  the  condition  of 
chaos,  it  is  in  either  case  infemible  that  all 
solid  matter  existed  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  or, 
at  least,  of  semi-fluidity.  Artificially,  there 
are  two  principal  methods  of  forming  a  solid 
mass.  In  the  one  instance  it  will  result  from 
the  solidification  of  itself  when  in  a  liquid 
condition.  In  the  other,  it  may  be  created  by 
the  gradual  agglomeration  and  incorporation 
of  its  own  particles.  Cast  iron  illustrates  our 
former  meaning,  and  artificial  fuel  the  latter. 
The  main  object  in  the  construction  of  all 
embankments  is  the  complete  and  thorough 
consolidation  of  every  portion  of  it.  Evidently 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  the 
methods  alluded  to.  Usually — it  may  be  said 
always,  in  this  country — it  is  the  last-men- 
tioned plan  that  is  followed,  but  the  relative 
state  of  humidity  in  which  the  material  of 
which  the  bank  is  composed  may  be  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  depends  upon  its  nature, 
and  some  other  fortuitous  circumstances  that 
may  accompany  it.  Occasionally  embank- 
ments are  fOTmed  of  materials  almost  of  a  per- 
fectly dry  and  more  absorbent  character,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  more  or  less  in  a  wet  and 
porous  condition.  Embankments  constructed 
in  marshy  and  swampy  lands,  or  on  the  fore- 
shore of  rivers  or  coasts,  have  a  large  per 
centage  of  water  in  them  when  first  made 
up,  but  still  the  process  of  formation  consists, 
as  in  other  examples,  of  heaping  up  small 
pieces  of  material,  and  allowing  and  assisting 
them  to  become  desiccated  and  consolidated. 
All  reclamation  banks — that  is,  those  which 
protect  land  enclosed  or  reclaimed  from  the 
sea — have  to  be  very  carefully  watched  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  their  con- 
struction, as  they  always  crack  and  split  under 
the  action  of  drying.  These  cracks  are  some- 
times filled  up  by  ramming  solid  or  semifluid 
earth  into  them,  but  the  best  method  to  employ 
is  to  "  sludge"  them,  as  it  is  termed.  Tliis 
consists  in  filling  pails  with  liquid  mud,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  cracks,  and  repeating  the 
operation  until  they  are  completely  filled  up. 
If  the  cracks  extend  from  the  interior  to  the 
slopes,  they  must  be  first  stopped  superficially 
by  good  sized  "spits  "of  clay,  or  the  liquid 
would  escape,  and  this  process  of  sludging  or 
fluid  repairing  of  banks,  bears  some  slight 
analogy  to  the  formation  of  a  bank  by  first 
constructing  it  in  a  fluid  state,  and  then  per- 
mitting it  to  solidify  by  contraction  and  conso- 
lidation. At  the  same  time  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  latter  method  is  on  a  much  larger  scale 
an  d  varies  in  many  particulars. 

The  actual  deposition  of  earth  and  other 
natural  materials  by  the  transporting  power 
of  water  is  continually  taking  place  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  but  until  recently 
engineers  have  scarcely  turned  their  attention 
to  imitating  this  operation  artificially.  It 
is  true  that  the  principle  was  entrenched  upon 
at  the  excavation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
dredges  were  furnished  with  long  troughs, 
through  which  a  constant  stream  of  water 
flowed,  and  served  to  transport  the  excavated 
sand  and  earth.  The  most  intQ-esting  example 
of  this  plan  of  constructing  earthworks  was 
made  in  the  isle  of  Java  by  M.  Siccama  and 
communicated  hy  him  to  the  Society  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  work  to  be 
done  was  the  shifting  of  the  stuff  of  a  cutting 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  two  thousand  feet  long, 
and  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  bank  with 
the  excavated  material,  which  amounted  to 
157,000  cubic  yards.  With  a  strong  gang  of 
English  navvies,  this  quantity,  large  as  it  is, 
■would  not  have  necessitated  any  extraordinary 
measures  for  effecting  its  removal  and  utilisa- 
tion. But  the  case  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect,  when  coolies  are  substituted  for  rail- 
way labourers,  accustomed  to  use  the  pick  and 
shovel.  Moreover,  this  is  one  of  the  instances 
■where  it  is  not  possible  to  make  numbers  com- 


pensate for  experience  and  dexterity.  At 
Java,  almost  any  number  of  coolies  can  be 
obtained,  but  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  distribute  more  than  a 
certain  number  over  the  space  available  for 
working.  It  appears  that  M.  Siccama  could 
not  utilise  the  services  of  more  than  1500  of 
the  natives  at  his  disposal,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  oriental  labourers,  transported  the 
earth  in  small  baskets  or  panniers.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Indian 
labour  know  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  induce  the  natives  to  use  the  barrow. 
Men,  women  and  children  will  work  well  and 
perseveringly  in  their  own  fashion,  but  they 
steadily  refuse  to  do  so  after  ihat  of  Europeans. 
The  baskets  in  Java  contain,  on  the  average, 
about  two  cubic  yards,  and  at  the  rate  they 
could  be  filled  and  emptied,  nearly  a  year 
would  have  been  consumed  in  constructing  the 
embankment.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
attention  of  M.  Siccama  was  naturally 
directed  towards  the  adoption  of  some  other 
means  calculated  to  ensure  a  somewhat  speedier 
termination  to  the  labour.  He  had  remarked 
that  the  natives  of  the  isle,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
transport  of  the  large  quantities  of  solid  earth 
required  to  form  their  banks,  conveyed  it  to 
its  destination  in  almost  a  fluid  state  through 
the  agency  of  water  carriage,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  This  plan  the  engineer  determined 
to  imitate,  and  the  general  features  of  the 
operations  are  the  following : — Canals  and 
water  channels  are  cut  so  as  to  collect  all  the 
surface  drainage,  and  conduct  it  to  the  site  of 
the  excavation.  Along  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  cutting  a  canal  is  constructed,  leading 
to  the  proposed  embankment.  The  base  of 
this  is  marked  out  in  the  ground,  and  the 
"  toe  "  of  the  slopes  defined  by  a,  row  of  faggots 
or  fascines.  Directly  the  rains  commence  a 
number  of  men  are  set  to  work  to  dig  the 
earth  along  the  top  of  the  cutting,  and  pitch 
it  into  the  canal.  By  mixing  with  the  water 
it  is  rendered  nearly  fluid,  and  is  borne  along 
by  the  stream  and  deposited  where  required. 
The  water  escapes  through  the  interstices  of 
the  fascines,  while  the  nearly  liquid  mud  is 
retained.  As  the  accumulation  proceeds,  ad- 
ditional frames  of  fascines  are  constructed, 
which  in  their  turn  become  filled,  and  so  on  ; 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  slopes 
when  arranging  the  frames,  and  they  are  subse- 
quently dressed  and  trimmed  to  the  proper  batter. 
Embankments  made  up  in  this  manner  are 
found  to  solidify  in  a  very  uniform  and 
homogeneous  condition.  They  are  not  liable  to 
crack  like  newly-made  banks,  when  constructed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  have  all  the  stability 
and  consistency  of  ancient  earthworks. 

Some  very  valuable  working  details  have 
been  obtained  from  this  method  of  raising 
banks.  The  quantity  or  volume  of  water  re- 
quired to  transport  a  certain  weight  of  solid 
matter  held  almost  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
solution,  varies,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
the  distance  and  the  inclination  of  the  channel 
of  the  stream.  With  an  inclination  of  one  in 
fifty,  five  cubic  yards  of  water  will  transport 
one  cubic  yard  of  earth,  to  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  The  character  of  the  work  whenever 
the  canals  are  dependent  for  supply  altogether 
upon  the  rains,  must  necessarily  be  intermit- 
tent. So  far  as  the  operation  of  making  the 
banks  is  concerned,  this  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  permits  them  to  become  gradually  consoli- 
dated, whereas,  were  they  made  up  tout  (Vun 
coup  they  might  be  for  a  long  while  wet  and 
soft  in  the  centre,  although  hard  and  firm  on 
the  surface.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
resemble  a  large  casting  which  remains  fluid 
in  the  middle,  long  after  it  has  become  super- 
ficially solid.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  methods,  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  solid  and  the  fluid, 
gives  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  four 
to  one.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
fluid  principle  of  constructing  banks  will  ever 
supersede  those  in  ordinary  use,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  employed  ■to  great  advan- 
age  in  exceptional  instances. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  SOCIETY. 
— THE  king's  cross  STATION  ROOF. 

(Concluded  from  page  105.) 

IN  continuation,  Mr.  Bancroft  said  : — One  of 
our  members,  at  the  last  meeting,  desired 
to  know  if  there  is  really  a  tie  under  the 
platform  or  not.  Now,  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  this  roof  must  be  entirely  taken  by  the  heavy 
brick  piers  acting  as  abutments,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  feet  of  the  ribs  are  each  secured  to 
an  anchor-plate  built  into  the  wall,  and  strongly 
fastened  down  by  four  bolts  Sin.  in  diameter  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  ensure  perfect  stability,  a 
wrought-iron  tie  rnns  below  the  level  of  the  rails 
across  the  platform,  consisting  of  a  Sin.  plate 
rivetted  on  to  the  bottom  flange  of  one  of  the 
wrought-iron  main  floor  girders. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  provide  for  the  feet  of 
true  arched  ribs  to  spring  out  a  little  during 
erection,  in  order  to  fit  the  supporting  structure. 
This  Ts-as  the  case  in  the  Amsterdam  Crystal 
Pabace,  the  ribs  of  which  were  made  to  spring  out 
in  erection  2f  in.  This  roof  covered  an  area  of 
1.30ft.  8§in.  by  64ft.  Ijin.,  on  each  side  of  an 
oval  dome,  with  an  entu-e  length  of  nave  of  .S29ft. 
lin.  From  the  inside  of  this  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  columns  is  similar. 

The  first  tier  of  columns  support  the  girders  of 
the  gallery,  forming  a  sort  of  ornamental  frame- 
work, with  brackets  at  joints  with  columns. 

The  roof  ot  this  gallery  being  a  strong  wood 
structure,  acts  along  the  whole  nave  as  a  hori- 
zontal girder  offering  immense  resistance  to 
lateral  pressure.  About  15cwt.  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron  were  employed  for  each  square  of  area 
covered  with  glass. 

The  large  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, with  a  span  of  104ft.,  covered  with  glass, 
required  12^cwt.  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  per 
square,  while  the  smaller  roof,  with  a  clear  span 
of  56ft.,  required  IScwt.  per  square  of  100ft.  The 
details  of  the  two  roofs  in  regard  to  their  general 
arrangement  are  similar.  The  arched  ribs  of 
the  roof  throw  a  very  small  horizontal  thrust 
upon  their  supporting  structure,  being  constructed 
of  a  sufficient  depth  to  act  as  a  girder.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  purlins  employed — one  72ft.  long 
and  3ft.  deep,  and  the  other  24ft.  long  and  6ft. 
deep,  the  latter  serving  to  brace  each  two  ribs  of 
one  pair  together,  while  the  former  act  as  pure 
purlins  supporting  the  intermediate  rafters.  A 
special  arrangement  was  made  for  bracing  the 
purlins  sideways  to  these  intermediate  ribs. 

The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  main  rib  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  cast  iron  framework  to  a  system  of 
columns  connected  by  cast  iron  girders  and  diago- 
nal bracing  fixed  to  the  ends  of  girders  by  keys. 
The  whole  of  the  supporting  structure  up  to  this 
frame  is  very  rigid,  for  on  one  side  below  floor 
level  there  are  cast  iron  girders  fastened  to  brick 
foundations,  and  on  the  other  side  a  fire  proof 
flooring  of  brick  arches.  Thus  the  portion  of  the 
thrust  arising  from  pressure  of  wind,  snow,  &c., 
which  the  rib  does  not  sustain  is  easily  overcome. 
The  covering  of  the  roof  is  on  the  ridge  and 
furrow  principle,  and  the  rain  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  drain  pipes  by  hollow  columns.  Most  of  the 
girders  and  columns  employed  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  building  of  1851. 

The  roof  of  the  Winter  Garden  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  covered  aspace  .353ft.  Gin.  by  50ft.  6in., 
having  a  transept  33ft  Sin.  wide  by  50ft.  6in., 
and  is  covered  with  glass  and  Italian  zinc  of  No. 
14  gauge. 

The  thrust  of  the  arched  rib,  the  outline  of 
which  was  semicircular,  was  resisted  without  the 
assistance  of  diagonal  bracing,  which  although 
forming  so  great  an  obstruction,  as  everyone  who 
has  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  must 
have  noticed,  had  hitherto  been  generally  adopted. 

A  flying  buttress  fi.xed  to  the  column  was  here 
substitnteJ  for  diagonal  bracing,  and  the  thrust  of 
the  main  rib  was  conveyed  to  the  second  tier 
columns,  which  were  firmly  secured  to  small 
arched  roof  girders  and  connected  to  the  first  tier 
columns.  Ttie  effect  of  this  was  to  produce  a 
transverse  strain  upon  the  columns,  which  had, 
therefore,  to  be  increased  in  thickness  at  the  sides 
which  were  thus  exposed  to  the  strain.  As  sooh 
as  the  first  tier  columns  were  firmly  fastened  to 
the  transverse  bracket  girders  at  the  top,  and  to 
girders  1ft.  6in.  deep  under  floor  level,  a  complete 
rigid  framework  was  produced,  capable  of  taking 
the  thrust  of  the  arched  rib  without  the  assistance 
of  diagonal  bracing.  The  gallery  floor  was  trussed 
by  rods  of  wrought  iron  arranged  diagonally  in 
plan,  thus  causing  the  principal  portion  of  the 
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permanent  and  fnoring  load  of  the  gallery  to  be 
immediately  conveyed  tothe  columns  instead  o*" 
being  transmitted  by  the  girders.  The  truss  beini: 
thusarranged  formed  also  a  horizontal  bracing  to 
the  galleries,  and  the  girders  were  left  to  take  up 
the  thrust  of  the  ribs.  A  rather  original  mode  of 
ventilation  was  adopted  in  this  roof.  The  main 
ribs  carried  in  the  centre  cast-iron  standards  con 
nected  at  the  top  on  both  sides  by  an  angle  iron 
which  supported  the  covering.  The  space  between 
these  two  angle  irons  was  used  for  ventilation, 
and  could  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  valve, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  convex  sheeet  iron  fixed  to 
a  rod  running  .ilong  the  roof,  and  having  a  bear- 
ing in  each  of  the  cast-iron  standards.  Pulleys 
and  balance  weights  were  connected  to  this  rod  at 
various  points  by  means  of  cords  reaching  nearly 
'  the  floor  of  the  building. 

By  this  contrivance  the  opening  or  closing  of 
the  ventilator  could  be  managed  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  valve.  The  ridge  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cor- 
rugated zinc  fixed  on  cast-iron  supports,  covering 
the  whole  apparatus.  The  buttresses,  columns, 
gutters,  and  girders  throughout  the  building  were 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  but  the  arched  ribs  of  the 
main  roof  were  of  wrought  iron,  and  weighed  2^ 
tons  each.  The  purlins  were  also  of  cast  iron, 
the  webs  of  which  were  ornamentally  perforated, 
the  perforations  being  glazed,  and  the  joints  of 
the  purlins  chipped.  About  Oicwt.  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  were  required  for  each  square  of 
area  covered. 

The  roof  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  is  domical. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  oval,  with  four 
centres,  the  major  and  minor  axes  inside  the 
walls  being  219ft.  4in.  and  185ft  4in.  respec- 
tively. The  top  of  the  lantern  surmounting  the 
roof  is  about  1.50ft.  from  the  floor  level.  The 
roof  consists  of  light  wrought  ironwork,  having  a 
wrought  iron  flanged  curb  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  about  120ft.  high  from  Kensington  road 
level.  Upon  this  curb  plate  cast  iron  shoes  are 
fastened  by  keys,  from  which  the  main  curved 
ribs  spring.  The  ironwork  is  so  arranged  that 
the  curved  principals  are  capable  of  carrying 
their  own  weight,  together  with  the  weight  of 
seven  rows  of  purlins  between  them  and  the 
rafters  of  roof  and  ceiling.  The  thrust  thus  bear- 
ing on  the  main  ribs  is  taken  by  the  main  wall 
plate,  and  the  strains  on  these  ribs  are  adjusted 
by  means  of  wedges  between  the  wall-plate  and 
the  foot  of  each  rib  by  the  slackening  or  tighten- 
ing of  which  the  whole  of  the  thrust  is  brought 
upon  these  curved  ties  resting  on  the  wall.  The 
top  flange  of  the  rib  acting  as  an  arch  communi- 
cates the  strains  produced  under  every  variety  of 
loading,  pressure  of  wind  and  snow,  &c.  So  the 
wall-plate  and  these  ribs  are  retained  in  their 
position  by  means  of  the  curved  ties  and 
bracing.  The  whole  building  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  £200,000. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  iron  and  glass  roof  covering  the  winter 
garden  of  the  Leeds  Exhibition.  This  roof  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  being  constructed  on  the 
arched  principle,  but  more  strictly  speaking,  is  on 
the  principle  of  a  dome.  The  arrangement  here 
adopted  for  taking  the  horizontal  thrust  was  en- 
tirely novel.  The  internal  dimensions  of  this 
structure  are  151ft.  by  63ft.  6in.  The  infirmary 
walls  surrounding  the  winter  garden  do  not  sustain 
any  portion  of  the  outward  thrust.  The  main 
roof  is  really  carried  by  the  four  corner  ratters  or 
hip  ribs,  which,  having  thus  to  perform  the  chief 
portion  of  the  work,  are  made  stronger  than  the 
ordinary  ribs.  The  roof  is  supported  on  twelve 
columns  32ft.  high  by  24ft.  lOin.  apart,  six  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  leaving  a  space  of  37ft. 
Sin.  between  the  rows  and  an  aisle  on  each  side 
13ft.  IJin.  wide.  These  columns  are  surmounted 
by  very  handsome  capitals,  from  which  spring 
ornamental  spandrels  to  a  lower  frame  of  lattice 
girders  connecting  the  tops  of  the  columns  firmly 
together,  and  forming  a  rectangle  in  plan  124ft. 
2in.  by  37ft.  Sin.  Ateach  column  similar  spandrels 
to  those  forming  arches  between  the  columns 
are  placed  over  the  side  aisles,  and  are  surmounted 
by  cast  iron  rafters  with  perforated  webs  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  brick  wall  of  the 
infirmary  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  columns. 

The  main  arched  ribs,  which  are  also  of  cast 
iron,  with  perforated  webs,  are  bolted  to  this 
bottom  frame  of  lattice  girders,  and  at  the  top 
to  a  I'similar  rectangular  frame  99ft.  4in.  by 
12ft.  5in.  This  top  frame  is  braced  by  cross 
pieces  of  cast  iron  12ft.  5iD.  apart,  and  is  thus 
rendered  exceedingly  rigid.  The  weight  of  the 
upper  frame,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  roof,  is  transmitted  to  the 


corner  ribs,  which,  in  return,  transmit  a  hori- 
zontal thrust  upon  the  upper  frame.  The  lower 
frame,  acting  as  a  tic,  has  now  to  receive  this 
horizontal  strain  on  the  bottom  of  the  ribs.  The 
load  on  the  intermediate  ribs,  although  pro- 
ducing no  outward  thrust,  is  sustained  partly  by 
the  corner  ribs,  partly  by  the  upper  Hud  lower 
lattice  girders,  and  partly  by  the  intermediate 
columns.  Both  tiers  of  girders  are  5ft.  deep, 
and  the  vertical  distance  between  them  is  about 
15  ft.  2iQ.  There  are  two  rows  of  cast  iron 
purlins  connecting  the  main  ribs,  and  a  sinj 
row  between  the  aisle  rafters,  halfway  between 
their  ends.  Two  rows  of  moulded  cast  iron 
gutters  are  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  arch  pieces  or 
spandrels,  at  their  junction  with  the  lower  girderS; 
and  also  above  the  aisle  rafters  against  the  brick- 
work forming  the  walls  of  the  central  hall. 
About  150  bars  of  iron  were  employed.  Messrs. 
Handyside  and  Co.,  of  Derby,  were  the  con 
tractors.  The  floor  level  is  60ft.  ej-in.  from  the 
smnmit  of  the  ridge  piece.  Sashes  are  made  to 
open,  swinging  horizontally  for  ventilation.  The 
wooden  sash  frames  for  glazing  are  of  a  similar 
section  to  those  employed  in  the  St.  Pancras 
Station.  Exclusive  of  glazing,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  £3  per  square  approximately,  the 
total  cost  of  this  central  hall  was  £3000. _  The 
whole  of  the  construction  and  design  of  this  iron 
building  was  intrusted  by  Professor  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A  ,  the  architect  of  the  Infu-mary  build- 
ing, to  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish,  who  was  also  engaged 
upon  the  various  other  structures,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
lay  before  you  in  a  few  words  this  evening,  think- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare 
them  with  the  roof  now  under  discussion. 

The  foregoing  particulars  were  well  illustrated 
by  tracings  and  photographs  of  the  principal 
roofs  referred  to. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  IRELAND. 

A MEETING  of  this  institution  took  place  on 
the  9th  instant,  in  the  Museum  Buildings, 
Trinity  College.  Mr.  John  Ball  Greene,  Com- 
missioner of  Valuation,  presided.  The  chairman 
delivered  the  annual  address,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  observations  alluded  to  the  kind  assistance  he 
had  experienced  during  his  term  of  presidency 
from  the  officers  and  members  of  the  institution, 
which  latter  he  described  as  maintaining  the  re- 
putation it  had  sustained  for  the  last  thirty-four 
years.  He  then  referred  to  the  various  papers 
and  scientific  matters  brought  before  the  institu- 
tion during  the  year. 


JAPANESE  ORNAMENT. 

XN  The  Building  News  of  .June  11th,  1869, 
we  published,  with  an  illustration,  some 
remarks  on  Japanese  ornament  ;  this  week  we 
give  some  further  examples,  taken  chiefly  from 
an  old  folding  screen  apparently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  "European 
Market "  style  of  drawing,  which  is  gradually 
disfiguring  modern  Japanese  work,  or  at  least 
that  imported  into  England. 

The  figure,  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
draperies,  is  very  happily  conceived  and  worked  out, 
and,  together  with  the  ornament  generally,  u 
painted  on  gilded  and  stamped  lacquer  work. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  as  architectural 
journalists  to  trespass  on  the  borders  of  fashion, 
or  we  might  suggest  that  certain  conspicuous 
novelties,  which  we  need  scarcely  particularise,  of 
modern  female  attire  are  suspiciously  like  copies, 
but  very  bad  copies,  of  this  Japanese  lady's 
costume .  May  we  venture  to  think  that  in  this 
matter  of  dress,  as  well  as  in  the  more  stable  forms 
generally  of  decoration  and  design,  the  importa- 
tion of  a  genuine  Japanese  artist  might,  should 
he  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  right  man,  infuse  a 
freshness  and  subtle  combination  of  colour  and 
design  into  our  decoration  as  pleasing  as  it  would 
be  novel?  O.  W.  D. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisa- 
tion of  Sewage,  at  which  there  were  present  R.  B. 
Grantham,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Professor  Marshall,  F.R.S.  ;  J.  Thornhill Harrison, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  ;  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  ; 
W.  Hope,  Esq.,  V.C.  ;  and  Professor  Wanklyn, 
F.C.S.,  the  Honorary  Secretary  presented  the  list 


of  subscriptions  from  the  various  towns  contri- 
buting towards  the  expense  of  a  practical  and 
comprehensive  in({uiry  into  the  treatment  and 
utilisation  of  sewage.  He  reported  that  he  had 
.addressed  the  circular  to  663  Coqwrations  and 
Boards  of  Health,  and  received  replies  from  245. 
The  following  towns  subscribed  the  sums  placed 
opposite  their  names  :  — 


Mancliester .  . 

Halifax    .    .  . 

Plymouth.  .  , 
liath  .... 

Cardiff.   .    .  . 

Exeter.    .    .  . 

Greenock .    .  . 

llanley   .    .  . 

Ipswich  .   .  . 

Oxford.    .   .  . 

Bursleni     .  . 

Cambridge  .  . 
Coventry . 

Devonport   .  . 

Ilewsbury    .  . 

Doncaster.   .  . 

Durham  '.    .  . 

Gloucester  .  . 

Hereford .    .  . 

Keighley .    .  . 

Longtou  .    .  . 

Macclesfield.  . 

Maidstone    .  . 

Paisley    .    .  . 

Readini  .    .  . 

Shrewsljury  .  . 

Torquav  .    .  . 

Wakefield    .  . 

West  Derby  .  . 
West  Hartlepool 
Derby  .... 

Kendal   .    .  . 

Todmorden  .  . 

Windsor  .    .  . 

Abergavenny  . 

Abingdon.   .  . 

BalsHll  Heath  . 

Bradford  .    .  . 

Bridport  .    .  . 

Bromley  .    .  . 

Carlisle    .    .  . 


£  3. 

d. 

£. 

.  11)0  0 

0 

.    30  0 

0 

Cottinj;lrini .    .  . 

S 

.    30  0 

0 

.   21  0 

0 

Daventry .... 

5 

.    21  0 

0 

Eastbourne  .    .  . 

5 

21  0 

0 

Ely  

5 

.   21  0 

0 

Enfield  .... 

5 

.   21  0 

0 

.   21  0 

0 

Fenton  .... 

5 

15  15 

0 

.   10  10 

0 

Gainsboro'  .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Guildford.    .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Harborne    .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Ilerttbrd  .... 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Lichfield      .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

.    10  10 

0 

Malvern  .... 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Newport  (Hants) . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Nortliam  .... 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Pennington  and  \ 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Westleigh  ) 

.    10  10 

0 

Penzance .   .    .  . 

5 

.   10  10 

0 

Ripley  

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Rusholme    .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Sheerness   .    ;  . 

5 

10  10 

0 

otoKe-on- irent. 

g 

.    10  10 

0 

S  waff  ham    .    .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Toxteth  Park  .  . 

5 

.    10  10 

0 

Walker  .... 

.    10  10 

0 

Walton-on-tJie-Hill 

5 

10  0 

0 

.    10  0 

0 

Wavertrec    .    .  . 

5 

.    10  0 

0 

Wellingborough  . 

5 

.    7  7 

0 

Weymouth  .    .  . 

5 

5  5 

0 

.     5  5 

0 

Ormskirk.   .    .  . 

5 

.     5  5 

0 

.     5  5 

0 

.     5  5 

0 

Littleharapton  .  . 

3 

.     5  5 

0 

Atherton  .... 

2 

.     5  5 

0 

Stretford  (Lane;  . 

3 

5   5  0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
3  0 
2  0 
2  0 


The  subscriptions  amount  to  £786,  exclusive  of 
the  £50  given  by  the  British  Association.  Of 
those  towns  and  districts  which  replied  to  the 
circular  and  did  not  contribute,  25  deferred  their 
decision  for  consideration,  and  23  merely  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  application  without  any 
intimation  as  to  their  intentions,  while  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  116,  refused  on  various 
grounds,  some  because  they  thought  the  inquiry 
ought  to  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  generally,  and  some  because,  though  they 
approved  of  the  inquiry,  they  were  too  poor  to 
contribute.  Others,  also  approving  of  the  inquiry, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  legal 
authority  for  contributing,  while  there  were  three 
only  that  disapproved  of  the  inquiry.  A  few 
declined  on  the  ground  that  sewerage  works 
already  existed  in  their  districts  .with  arrange- 
ments for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage.  418 
towns  and  districts  made  no  response  at  all.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  declined  to 
contribute  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  it  was  constituted  the  represen- 
tative body  of  a  population  equalling  one-sixth  of 
that  of  the  entire  country  does  not  contemplate 
such  a  use  of  ratepayers'  money. 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter,  was  of  opinion  that  the  amount  already 
subscribed  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inquiry,  but  unless  a  larger  number 
of  places  joined  in  contributing,  the  inquiry  would 
not  be  sufficiently  extended.  It  was  therefore 
determined  first  to  forward  to  every  town  and 
district,  subscribing  or  not,  the  list  of  subscriptions, 
with  this  statement  of  the  intentions  and  views  of 
the  committee,  and,  secondly,  to  request  the 
authorities  of  the  subscribing  towns  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  severally 
suffer. 


Condemned  Houses. — We  learn  from  the 
report  of  Dr.  Whitmore,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Marylebone,  that  for  the  past  month 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  miserable  houses  in 
York-court,  which  were  condemned  some  time 
ago,  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  by  the 
vestry  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  have  taken 
the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  busied 
themselves  in  ripping  up  the  flooring,  tearing 
down  the  shutters  and  window  sashes,  and 
removing  the  doors,  and  even  the  laths  from  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
themselves  with  fuel  during  the  late  inclement 
weather.  Three  of  the  houses  are,  it  is  stated, 
now  entirely  gutted ,^and  are  no  longer  inhabited, 
while  the  remainder  of  them,  although  still 
tenanted,  are  in  the  utmost  state  of  dilapidation. 
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ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  POKTLAXD  CEMENTS. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Mr.  J.  Bouit  gave  the 
results  of  some  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
specimens  of  Portland  cements  by  various  makers, 
as  follows  : — 

Results  of  experiments  on  various  Portland 
cements,  2:ird  December,  ISG!),  supplied  by 
Messrs.  White  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Knight,  Bevan, 
and  Co.  and  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  Cement 
Company. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  were  at  the  New 
Hotel,  Lime-street  Station,  and  the  test  was  a 
Eumber  of  white  facing  bricks  upon  bars  of 
cement,  each  bar  2^in.  by  2!,\n.,  with  a  clear 
bearing  of  2ft.  ;  6  bricks  weighed  521b. 
^  In  all  the  specimens  of  each  maker,  except 
Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  the  bars  were  case  on 
7th  December,  and  dried  in  the  air  ;  the  speci- 
mens of  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co.'s  cement  were  cast 
on  8th  December,  and  also  dried  in  the  air. 

1.  White  and  Sons'  neat  cement  broke  with 
clean  fractures,  showing  a  close  grain,  with  the 
weight  of  27  bricks  =  2:541b.  ;  a  piece  4 "in.  long 
broke  out  of  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

2.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co.'s  neat  cement  broke 
with  a  single  fracture,  showing  an  open  grain, 
with  the  weight  of  22  bricks  —  'l90§lb. 

3.  Liverpool  Cement  Company's  neat  cement 
broke  with  a  clean  fracture,  showin;;  a  close 
grain,  with  Ihe  weight  of  32  bricks  —  2771b. 

4.  White  and  Sons'  sand  and  cement,  1  to  1, 
broke,  showing  a  faulty  texture  at  the  fracture, 
containing  small  lumps  of  sand,  with  the  weight 
of  14  bricks  =  12Hlb. 

5.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  C\'s,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, broke,  showing  a  similar  texture,  with  the 
weight  of  14  bricks  —  121;Ub. 

6.  Liverpool  Cement  Company's,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, broke,  showing:  less  faulty  texture,  the 
materials  better  mixed,  with  the  weight  o£  2:i 
bricks  =  199ilb. 

7.  An  extra  specimen  of  the  Liverpool  Com- 
pany's neat  cement,  cast  14th  December,  broke, 
with  a  clean  fracture,  with  the  weight  of  41 
bricks  =  388flb. 

8.  Another  extra  specimen,  cast  the  same  dav, 
of  sand  and  cement,  in  equal  ratio,  broke  with  tiie 
weight  of  21  bricks  =:  1821b. 

At  the  works,  Seacombe,  the  test  was  resumed 
the  same  afternoon  with  a  lever  on  specimens 
cast,  as  for  the  Government  tests,  with  shoulders 
near  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
resistance  to  tension  : — 

_  la.  White  and  Sons'  neat  cement,  dried  in  the 
air,  and  cast  on  7th  December,  was  torn  asunder 
by  4581b. 

2a.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co.'s,  cast  on  8th  Dec. 
was  torn  asunder  by  57slb. 

3a.  Liverpool  Cement  Co.'s,  cast  7th  Dec.  was 
torn  asunder  by  7l8lb. 

4a.  Maker's  name  unknown,  but  supplied  by 
Mr.  Atkins,  cast  10th  December,  was  torn  asunder 
with  6681b. 

5a.  An  extra  specimen  from  the  Liverpool  Co. 
cast  14th  December,  was  torn  asunder  with  7181b. 

The  following  specimens  were  cast  on  the 
several  dates  given  above  for  the  respective 
makers,  were  placed  in  water  the  following  day, 
and  taken  out  of  the  water  on  the  morning  of  the 
trial . 

lb.  White  and  Sons   torn  with  2781b. 

2b.  Knight,  Bevan  and  Co.       „  528 

Sb.  Liverpool  Co   '  7;^s 

4!h.  Atkins   J,  (^„j8 

5*.  Liverpool  Co.'s  extra...       „  008 
The  latter  specimen  was  slightly  injured  when 

taken  out  of  the  mould. 

The  following  specimens,  h  ilf  sand  and  hilf 

cement,  were  cast  on  the  dates  previously  given, 

and  dried  in  the  air  :  

Ic.  White  and  Sons  torn  with  2081b. 

2c.  Knight,  Bevan  and  Co.       „       408  „ 

3c.  Liverpool  Cj   r„ffi 

4c.  Atkins    ^yg 

the  fracture  in  the  lattier  showing  a  pebble  of 
large  size  in  cumparison  with  the  sectional 
ar.a  of  the  specime  i. 
5c.  Liverpool  f'o.'s  extra  ...torn  with  5481b. 


The  following  were  of  sand  and  cement,  in  equal 
proportions,  and  kept  in  water,  as  in  series  b  .— 

Id.  White  and  Sons  torn  with  2081b. 

2d.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co.        .,       278  „ 

3^/.  Liverpool  Co   „       488  „ 

4n'.  Atkins   „       318  „ 

5c/.  Liverpool  Co.'s  extra  „  528  „ 
The  above  were  prepared  on  the  works  of  the 
Hotel,  Lime-street  station,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Kneale,  foreman  to  Messrs. 
Haigh  and  Co.,  and  had  been  in  his  charge  until 
tested.  The  following  were  prepared  at  the 
works  in  Seacomho,  at  the  several  dates  atiixed, 

as  stated  by  Mr.  Walker  and  his  assistants  :  

le.  Cast  seventeen  days  since,  "  not  more,"  and 

kept  in  water,  torn  asunder  with  5081b. 
2c.  Cast   15th   August,   air   dried,   torn  with 
8981b. 

oe.  Cast  16th  September,  air  dried,  torn  with 
6981b. 

The  weight  required  to  tear  asunder  the  several 
specimens  of  neat  cement,  per  square  inch  of 
section,  was — 

la.  White  and  Sons   73-281b. 

2a.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co   92-48  ,, 

3a.  Liverpool  Cement  Co  114-72  ,, 

The  weight  required  to  fracture  each  cement 
neat,  per  square  inch  of  section,  was — 

1.  White  and  Sons   37-441b. 

2.  Knight,  Bevan,  and  Co   35-00  „ 

3.  Liverpool  Cement  Co   44-48  „ 

AVeight  required,  per  square  inch,  to  fracture 

the  undermentioned  stone.«,  sectional  area  4  by  4 
=  16  inches,  and  clear  bearing  2ft.  : — 

Hollington   63.75lb. 

Old   stone.    Exchange  Buildings 

Caryl-street   60-00  „ 

Everton,  St.  Domingo    55-56  „ 

Rimcorn    42  00  „ 

Warwick  (near  Bradford)  117-62  , 

Minera  (Berwig)    G9-00  ',' 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Street  Tramways  in  the  Metropolis.— 
Ou  Thursday  week,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefcvre  stated  that 
t!ic  whole  question  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  hoped  in  the  cour.se  of 
a  few  days  to  be  able  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  numerous  Bills  now  before  the 
House  relating  to  metropolitan  tramways.  In  the 
meantime,  the  second  reading  of  those  Bills  had 
been  postponed. 

The  Subway  to  Palace  Yard.— On  Mon- 
lay  evening  Mr.  Locke  King  asked  the  Firso 
C  jinmissioner  of  Works  why  the  subway  at  the 
foot  of  Westminster-bridge  had  not  been  con- 
nected with  the  Embankment  at  Cannon-row,  and 
whether  it  was  now  intended  to  be  kept  for  the 
sole  benetit  and  exclusive  use  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  subway  was  a 
project  suggested  some  ye.trs  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  members  of  Parliament  to  pass 
quietly  from  Parliament-street  into  Palace-yard. 
But  since  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  had  been  carried  to  West- 
minster-bridge, and  tue  Thames  Embankment 
had  been  constructed.  Ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  New  Bridge-street,  which  had  been 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Oflice  of  Works, 
had  been  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  therefore  there  was  no  egress  from 
the  subwa^y  on  that  side,  except  to  the  company's 
station.  The  company  had  undertaken  to  afford 
an  egress  at  their  station.  As  to  the  connection 
of  the  subway  with  the  Embankment,  the  matter 
was,  he  believed,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  until  they  had 
come  to  a  final  determination  on  the  subject  be 
could  not  give  the  hon.  gentleman  a  final  answer. 
A.S  to  any  further  approach  or  egress  on  the  land 
of  the  railway  company,  they  naturally  said  that 
if  any  land  were  to  be  taken  from  them  they 
must  be  paid  for  it. 

New  Courts  of  Justice.— Mr.  Hcadlam 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whethn- 
he  would  undertake  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
phin  of  the  proposed  Courts  of  Justice  as  soon 
as  the  same  was  settled,  and  before  any  contract 
for  executing  the  work  was  made.— Mr.  Ayrton 
said  he  should  be  happy  to  lay  the  plans  on  the 
table  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

Suburban  Comjions.— Mr.  Cowpcr-Temple 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  improvement,  protec- 
tion, and  management  of  commons  and  waste 
lands  near  cities  and  towns  in  England,  said  the 


object  of  the  measure  was  to  withdraw  from  the 
operation  of  the  Enclosure  Act  of  1853  all 
commons  or  open  spaces  within  a  definite  radius 
of  the  metropolis.  Leave  was  given,  and  the  bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

Open  Spaces.— Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  appeared 
at  the  bar  with  her  Majesty's  reply  in  respect  to 
the  address  on  Epping  Forest,  in  which  she 
expressed  her  desire  not  only  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  but  to  preserve  all  open 
spaces. 

Chelsea  Bridge.— The  position  of  Chelsea 
Bridge  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tues<lay.  LIr.  Peek  and  Mr. 
H.  Smith  advocated  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
toll  now  levied  on  that  bridge  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  in  this  proposal  they  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  and  Mr.  Cubitt.  Sir  P.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  however,  objected  to  a  benefit  being 
conferred  uijon  a  portion  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  the 
motion  being  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Ayrton, 
who  prolonged  his  explanation  until  he  excited 
cries  of  "  Divide,  divide,"  it  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  141—102  to  21. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  BRIDGE, 
LEEDS. 


VT7"E  this  week  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  the 
T  T  _  designs  sent  in  at  the  late  Leeds  Bridge 
coinpetition.  The  conditions  governing  the  com- 
petition fixed  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span,  and  at  the 
same  time  insisted  that  circular  culverts  of  7ft.  and 
10ft.  in  diameter,  should  pass  through  the  east  and 
west  abutments  respectively,  with  their  centrelines 
in  the  positions  and  atthe  levelsshown  in  the  plates. 
This  much  in  explanation  of  what  might  other- 
wise be  taken  for  a  very  curious  exercise  of  taste. 
In  the  design  before  us,  each  of  the  abutments 
consists  of  one  mass  of  cement  concrete  (1  Port- 
land cement,  4  gravel,  2  sand),  cased  with 
masonry,  consisting  of  smooth  hammer-dressed 
Bramley  Fall  stone,  cornices  of  Portland,  and 
plmth  of  granite.  Immediately  behind  each  main 
rib  arc  counterforts  of  brickwork,  three  feet  thick, 
laid  with  their  courses  at  right  angles  to  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  ;  these  run  the  entire  length  of 
the  abutment,  and  through  them  pass  the  culverts. 
The  concrete  and  brickwork  are  tied  together, 
throughout,  with  hoop  iron,  at  12in.  intervals, 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  abutment  one  homogeneous  mass.  The 
main  ribs,  9  in  number,  are  of  cast-iron,  2ft.  9in. 
deep,  each  cast  in  four  lengths  ;  they  are  very 
thoroughly  stiflfened  by  cross  bracing,  &c.  The 
roadway,  which  is  carried  by  Mallett's  well-known 
buckled  plates,  consists  of  granite  setts,  six  inches 
thick,  overlaying  a  layer  of  asphalt  composed  of 
tar  and  sand.  The  leading  dmiensions  are— width 
between  parapets,  60  feet,  made  up  of  two  foot- 
paths, 12ft.  each,  and  roadway  3Gft.  Span  on 
square,  100ft. ;  on  skew,  I02ft.  6in.  The  bridge  is 
calculated  to  carry  safely  a  live  load  of  2401bs. 
per  square  foot  on  the  roadway,  and  half  that 
amount  on  the  footpaths.  The  tender  for  the 
whole  work,  without  extras,  sent  in  by  a  well-known 
firm,  was  £15,776  ;  this  included  the  removal  of 
the  existing  bridge,  the  building  of  several 
hundred  feet  run  of  heavy  brick  retaining  walls, 
as  well  as  the  erection  of  a  temporary  bridge,  to- 
gether with  cofferdams  and  everything  required. 
The  design  of  which  the  above  is.  a  brief  descrip- 
tion was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Coke,  and 
G.  F.  Roper. 

The  Technical  Instruction  op  House 
Painters.— The  society  that  was  formed  some 
months  ago  under  the  title  of  "  The  London 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Association,"  and  having  its  headquarters  at 
the  London  Artizans"  Club,  73,  Newman-street, 
continues  its  classes  at  the  Marylebone  School  of 
Art  in  Bolsover-street,  and,  considering  the  very 
depressed  state  of  the  building  trades,  the  associa- 
tion has  been  fairly  supported.  On  Wednesday 
week  the  members  of  the  association  adjourned  to 
the  large  hall  of  the  German  Club  in  Foley-street, 
to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  John  G.  Grace  on  "  Art 
Training."  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
was  m  the  chair.  Mr.  Grace's  high  position  as  a 
decorative  artist  brought  together  a  large  audience. 
At  the  cosclusion  Mr.  Grace  kindly  assented  to  a 
suggestion  to  print  his  lecture  ;  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Lamport,  Mr.  Shipton  (the 
secretary),  and  the  Chairman— the  importance  of 
diligent  study,  and  of  drawing  as  a  qualification, 
and  the  superiority  of  decorative  art  on  the 
Continent,  being  generally  dwelt  upon. 
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S.  .ALBAN  S  BENEDICTINE  ABBEY. 

SOME  years  since,  I  was  able  for  many  con- 
secutiYe  weeks  to  spend  many  hours  daily 
in  the  glorious  minster  of  S.  Alban.  My  interest 
in  it  has  ne\er  abated,  and  I  have  collected  Irom 
various  sources  printed  or  in  manuscript,  illustra- 
tions of  its  history  and  arrangements,  yomedetails 
I  at  a  more  date  recent  gave  to  the  Architectural 
Association  in  a  viva  voce  lecture.  The  plans  (and 
they  are  but  sketches)  which  I  have  consulted  in 
the  British  Museum,  made  by  Stukeley,  1721,  a 
second  in  1719,  another  in  1791,  oneby  Esex,  a  fifth 
dated  1766,  a  sixth  by  Vertue,  and  seventh  1819 
have  been  compared  with  the  works  of  Matthew 
Far's,  noticesin  the  Bookof  Li  l'e,andMS.  histories. 
They  widely  differ  from  the  account,  and  the  plot 
supplied  by  Mr.  Newcome,  who  approached  a 
difficult  subject  when  archasology  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  Eosbrooke  its  first  pioneer.  Themis- 
apprehensions  of  later  writers  I  have  not  indi- 
cated, as  it  is  most  ungenerous  to  disparage  men 
who  did  their  best  with  little  light  to  guide  them. 
At  Battle  I  had  to  recast  the  plan,  us  it  was 
popularly  assigned  in  its  various  parts,  and  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  my  suggestions  have  been 
accepted.  I  can  only  trust  that  in  the  following 
paper  I  shall  be  equally  fortunate.  I  should  add 
that  only  a  fragment  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
cloister  and  the  great  court  gate  now  survive  of 
the  grand  mass  of  conventual  buildings  to  which 
the  nearest  parallel  is  offered  by  those  of  Glou- 


cester. I  have  given  full  details  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Benedictines  in  a  translation  of  the  Cus- 
tumal  of  Westminster,  and  of  the  different  build- 
ings in  my  "Sacred  Archa;ology,  "  at  considerable 
length  ;  it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  at- 
tempt here  an  unsatisfactory,  because  necessarily 
a  compressed  repetition,  which  would  moreover 
occupy  space  devoted  now  to  new  and  local 
matter. 

Read  Loft.— In  the  time  of  Abbot  William, 
1214-35,  Walter  de  Colchester,  Sacristan,  painter 
and  sculptor,  completed  the  rood  loft  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church,  with  the  great  cross,  Mary  and 
John,  and  other  sculptures  and  beautiful  struc- 
tures. 

The  Abbot  translated  the  shrine  of  S.  Amphi- 
balus  behind  the  high  altar  near  the  shrine  to 
a  place  where  there  is  an  enclosure  by  an  iron 
wall  and  lattice  work,  and  built  an  altar  with  a 
table  and  super-altar  (or  ratable  as  it  must  mean 
here),  painted  richly.  Within  this  closure  on 
Sundays  at  High  Mass  a  station  was  made  by  the 
procession.  Thomas,  30th  Abbot,  translated  it 
Irom  behind  the  altar  of  S.  Hugh,  1349-9G,  This 
altar  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Cross  and  Amphibalus 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Ardfert,  its  former  dedication 
being  that  of  Holy  Cross,  consecrated  by  Godfrey, 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  1151-6G,  and  the  great  cross 
over  the  altar  was  also  dedicated  by  him.  The  old 
Rood,  1214-35,  was  removed  over  the  altar  of  S. 
Blaise. 


Nave  Altars.— Thr^Q  altars  below  the  Rood 
were  consecrated  by  Horrensis,  Bishop  of  Hun- 
gary, 1401-20  ;  they  were  in  a  row  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  were  dedicated  to — 

1.  S.  Mary,  S.  Benedict,  Apostles  and  Martrys. 

2.  S.  Thomas,  Martyr. 

?..  S.  Oswyn,  which  was  renewed  by  the  in- 
dusi;ry  of  Thomas  Houghton,  Sacristan,  who 
painted  the  rood  Mary  and  John. 

S.  Andrew's  Chapel,  co.isecrated  by  Hervey, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  adjoined  the  norh-west  side  of  the 
church  and  had  a  chancel,  and  three  altars  dedi- 
cated to — 

1.  St.  Andrew. 

2.  S.Mary. 

3.  S.  Nicholas. 

[An  altar  of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Blaise  m  b. 
Alban's  Church,  was  consecrated  by  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  1151-66.    Gesta  1,  148. 

It  had  its  own  custos.  Near  the  door  to  it  was 
an  image  of  S.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Hervey,  Bishop  of  Ely,  consecrated  the  altar 
S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

At  York,  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  all  Angels  in  a  similar  position, 
and  Ely  had  another  adjunct  of  this  kind. 

1151-68.  The  Sacristan  roofed  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  with  lead,  and  whitewashed  it 
within  and  without. 

South  7lt.sZ('.— Here  was  the  iron  closure  of  S. 
Mary  at  the  pillar  facing  the  small  door,  leading 
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to  the  Abbot's  chapel.  It  was  consecrated  on  S. 
Vincent's  Day,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Over  it  were  the  images  of  S.  Mary,  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  a  ratable  with  S.  Mary's  ioys.  A 
fraternity  of  S.  Alban  attended  this  altar.  Beyond 
it  was  the  door  of  the  forensic  parlour.  A  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  mentioned  1151 -CS  in 
anteriori  parte  I'ccles'M,  as  consecrated  by  Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  the  South  Nave  Aisle,  adjoinino:  the  choir 
was  an  arch  under  which  Robert  the  Hermit  was 
buried,  opposite  to  it  was  an  aumbry  for  valu- 
able books  made  and  painted  by  Abbot  Simon, 
1166-83. 

Transept,  South  ^\'lng.—On  S.  Paulinus  Day, 
1323,  whilst  a  great  multitude  was  present,  two 
great  columns  of  the  south  wing  of  the  transept, 
owing  to  a  failure  in  the  foundations,  fell.  Within 
an  hour  the  wooden  roof  fell,  and  injured  the 
shrine  of  S.  Amphibalus,  and  the  cloister  adjoin- 
ing the  transept. 

The  south  arm  was  rebuilt  and  roofed  by  Abbot 
Michael,  1435-49,  the  works  having  been  going 
on  during  20  years.  Adam  de  Vankastre, 
Sacristan. 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  Damascus,  consecrated  three 
:altars  in  the  newly-erected  part  of  the  church  to 
-S.  Mary,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Oswyn,  S.  Benedict,  &c., 
with  their  images. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Abbot  William,  1214-35,  completed  the  west 
'front,  and  the  tower  received  an  octagonal  lantern. 
Abbot  Paul,  in  1115,  had  the  church  dedicated, 
which  he  had  completed  with  the  conventual 
'buildings. 

Here  were  two  chapels  and  altars. 

1.  S.  JoUi  Evangelist,  with  an  image  of  S. 
Martin. 

2.  S.  Stephen,  with  the  image  of  S.  John 
Baptist.  At  this  altar  King  Stephen  granted  the 
remains  of  Kingsbury  to  Abbot  Robert  de  Gor- 
ham,  sen.  Burials  are  mentioned  opposite  this 
chapel,  near  the  wall  adjoining  the  chapter  house, 
it  was  therefore  on  the  south  side  ;  and  near  the 
cemetery  or  chapter-house  of  the  Monks  was  the 
image  of  S.  Mary,  called  the  "  Beautiful." 

In  1320-60,  when  the  roof  fell,  it  is  said  to  have 
injured  the  shrine  of  S.  Amphibalus. 

Transept,  North  Whig.—Tha  north  wing  of 
the  transept,  in  the  front  to  the  east,  were  the  altars 
S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  with  a  window  con- 
taining the  story  of  S.  Katherine,  set  up  by  John 
Hatfield,  Doctor  in  Decretals  and  Archdeacon, 
where  there  were  images  of  SS.  Katherine  and 
Michael,  and  a  procession  was  made  at  Michael- 
mas. Robert  Newton  gave  to  the  new  window 
xls.  in  1421. 

There  were  three  altars  also  here: — 

1.  S.  Scytha,  where  were  the  image  of  S. 

Apollonia  and  a  table  with  images  of  S.  Mary, 
S.  Edmund  kneeling,  S.  John  Baptist,  S.  John 
Evangelist,  and  Confessors  and  S.  Wialstan.  It 

adjoined  the  north  choir  aisle. 

2.  Holy  Trinity,  with  images  of  SS.  Rhade- 
gund  and  Sebastian.  Here  was  a  guild  of  200 
men  and  women,  to  whom  the  priest  distributed 
clothes,  shoes,  and  necessaries  bought  with  the 
«f}'eritigs. 

3.  <S'.  Saviour,  S.  31ary,  S.  Laurence,  and  iS'. 
JBlaise,  erected  by  W.  Wintreshul!,  monk,  and 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Godfrey,  of  S.  Asaph, 
1155-61.  It  is  mentioned  as  S.  Blaise's  Altar 
1214-35,  and  had  over  it  the  old  rood  from  the 
nave  and  the  ancient  Mariola,  but  was  conse- 
crated at  S.  Mary's  altar  at  this  time  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Ardtert,  and  the  transept  ceiled  with 
wood  over  it. 

Abbot  Robert  made  a  beautiful  image  of  S. 
Mary,  1151-66,  over  the  altar  of  S.  Blaise.  A 
new  one  was  made  by  W.  de  Colchester,  1214-35. 
The  old  one  was  set  iip  over  the  Mary  Mass 
Altar,  in  the  north  part  of  the  church,  but  the 
wax  taper,  garlanded  with  flowers,  was  lighted  on 
festivals  before  the  new  ilariola,  in  the  south  part 
of  the  church,  which  was  consecrated  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Ardfert,  and  over  it  was  set  the  old 
beam  which  had  stood  above  the  high  altar. 

A  bell  called  Mary  was  also  ordered  to  be  rung 
three  times  a  day,  to  call  the  celebrants  to  their 
office. 

THE  CHOIR. 

Abbot  Hugh,  1308-26, 'began  to  rebuild  the  choir 
with  the  king's  help,  who  gave  wood  and  moaey. 
Geoffrey  was  the  master  of  the  works  in  the  choir. 

In  the  time  of  Robert  of  Sens,  18th  Abbot, 
1151-66,  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  consecrated 
SS.  Mary's  and  Ignatius'  altar  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  in  regard  to  the  high  altar. 


The  South  Aisle  (deambulatorium)  of  the  Fres- 
hyterg  led  to  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  of  the  four 
taper's,  where  the  mass  for  the  dead  was  sung. 

Wheathampstead,  at  a  cost  of  £74,  built  the 
chapel  over  against  the  shrine  ;  a  wooden  fabric 
for  the  gospeller,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
cost  £43,  and  a  pair  of  choir  organs,  £17. 

For  making  a  like  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chui-ch,  over  against  the  shriue,  with  a  win- 
dow, £54.  This  was  the  Gloucester  chantry  ; 
choir,  for  fabrica  lignea,  for  the  organs,  and  read- 
ing the  Lections,  £44  Bs.  4d. 

^The  North  Aisle  of  the  Preshytery.—Rtva  was 
the  altar  of  S.  Katherine  and  Michael.  In  it  also 
a  burial  occurred  between  the  bell  tower  and  the 
sacristy  (of  the  lady  chapel)  near  the  bells  ;  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  Leaning  crucifix  ;  and  of 
the  altar  of  S.  Laurence  near  the  bells.  The 
image  of  S.  Laurence  with  that  of  S.  Grimbald 
had  been  taken  from  S.  Laurence  chapel,  in  the 
old  almonry  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  cop- 
struction  of  the  great  gate,  in  the  infirmary,  and 
was  set  over  the  holy  cross  altar  near  the  bells  ; 
the  original  dedication  of  this  altar  was  therefore 
changed  at  this  time,  and  two  altars  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  under  the  rood  solar  (solario 
crucifixi)  were  consecrated  by  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Damascus,  between  1435  and  1449.  A  treasury 
in  the  13th  century  adjoined  the  church. 

Suspended  over  the  high  altar,  1166-83,  was  a 
vessel  of  gold  jewelled,  in  which  was  the  Eucha- 
rist. It  had  a  silver  crown,  1151-66.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar,  on  the  wall,  was  a  shrine  of  S. 
Amphibalus. 

Between  the  high  .altar  in  the  presbytery,  and 
the  enclosures  round  the  shrine,  were  three  altars  : 

1.  S.  Alban  at  the  head  of  his  shrine. 

2.  The  altar  of  reliques,  built  in  honour  of  S. 
Hugh.  Robert  Thynoth,  the  shrine-keeper,  col- 
lected these  relics. 

3.  The  salutation,  or  S.  Wulstau's,  conse- 
crated 1214-.55.  It  adjoined  S.  Oswyn's,  east- 
ward of  the  old  shrine. 

Abbot  Mote  was  led  through  the  little  door  of 
the  shrine  into  the  vestry. 

In  the  enclosure  eastward  to  the  lady  chapel 
were  three  altars : 

1.  S.  Amphibalus;  at  the  head  of  the  shrine 
the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  lady  chapel  is 
mentioned. 

2.  S.  Edmund,  king,  on  the  north. 

3.  S.  Peter,  on  the  south,  with  his  image  and 
story  painted. 

The  shrine  of  S.  Alban  was  made  by  Abbot 
Geoffrey,  1119-45,  with  images  and  alto-relievos, 
cameos,  and  jewels.  The  golden  plates  were 
stripped  off  it  by  Abbot  Ralph,  1146-51,  who  with 
the  produce  bought  the  town  of  Brantfield,  to 
furnish  funds  for  repairs  of  the  church-roofs. 
Abbot  Simon,  1166-83,  made  a  feretrum  of  gold, 
silver,  and  gems  over  the  high  altar  facing  the 
celebrant,  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  carved 
on  a  line  with  his  eyes.  On  the  two  sides  his  .acts 
were  pourtrayed  in  alto-relievo.  Oq  the  upper 
part,  towards  the  east,  was  a  crucifix  with  Mary 
and  John  ;  and  on  the  top  to  the  west  was  S. 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Child.  Above  it  was  a  crest- 
ing, and  at  the  angles  were  towers  with  crystal 
tops.    Inside  was  the  chest  with  the  saint's  relics. 

A  large  beam  with  carvings  of  the  acts  of  S. 
Alban  was  set  above  the  altar  by  W.  de  Colches- 
ter, 1214-35  ;  and  six  tapers  burned  upon  it  on 
great  festivals.  It  is  described  as  having  on  it 
the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles,  a  Majesty,  the 
Church  and  synagogue,  and  was  afterwards  set 
over  the  Mariola  in  the  south  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept. 

The  altars  of  S.  John 


S.  Stephen,  S.  Peter,  S 
Amphibalus,  i  S.  Benedict,  S.  Michael,  and  S, 
Mary,  had  beautiful  carved  fronts  or  tables, 
coloured.  S.  Mary's  had  a  rotable,  a  superaltar 
of  carved  work,  with  a  cross  above  and  a  painting 
below,  1195-1214.  The  table  of  the  high  altar 
was  partly  of  metal  and  wood. 

The  Lady  Chapel  had  been  commenced  for 
many  years  without  further  progress,  when  Hugh 
de  Eversden,  1308-26,  completed  it,  with  a  sump- 
tuous altar  erected  by  Reginald  of  S.  Alban's. 
In  its  vestry,  within  the  cemetery,  Thomas  West- 
wood,  precentor,  built  a  chapel  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, W.  Roydon  being  the  chief  mason.  Upon 
the  chancel  next  the  cemetery  was  once  a  wooden 
chapel  with  an  altar,  at  which  the  mass  for  the 
dead  had  been  sung  ;  but  this  service  was  re 
moved  to  the  chapel  of  S  Mary  of  the  Four 
Tapers,  and  the  old  chapel  was  destroyed. 

Ahhat's  Lrdge,  1151-68.— The  chapel  of  S. 
Alexius ,  where  the  Mary  mass  was  sung  to  note  ; 
dedicated  by  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham.    It  is 


said  to  have  a  door  opening  iuto  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave. 

Abbot  Thomas,  1349-96,  built  the  Abbot's 
bakehouse,  the  watergate  tower,  the  Abbot's 
kitchen,  a  wooden  compartment  for  his  chap- 
lains within  his  chamber  ;  the  wardrobe,  the  pen- 
tice  and  studies,  the  Abbot's  chapel  and  study,  or 
library.    He  also  built  the  domus  scriptoriae. 

At  Abbot  Thomas'  burial,  1396,  he  was  carried 
up  the  stairs  of  the  chapel  into  the  church. 

Abbot  Thomss,  1349-96,  built  the  wall  from 
the  king's  hall  to  the  almonry  ;  also  the  new 
chamber  joining  the  church  wall,  for  guests. 

The  Abbot's  lodgings,  the  Abbot's  hall, 
the  (xii.,  xiij.,  iiij.),  the  Abbot's  kitchen,  the 
spicery  and  surveying  place  between  the  kitchen 
(Ixvjs.  viijd.),  and  hall,  are  mentioned  in  the  sur- 
vey of  Edward  YI.  The  figures  mark  the  valua- 
tion. 

CONVENTUAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Abbot's  lodge  adjoined  the  nave,  for  the 
Camera  Ecclesise  contigua  was  built  by  Abbot 
Robert  de  Gorhamand  Ralph,  1146-51,  built  the 
chambers  "  joined  to  the  church  "  and  a  gong 
covered  with  shingles. 

1401-20. — Heywood  built  the  inner  chamber 
with  its  ceiling,  chimney  and  windows. 

1420-40. — His  successor,  Wheathampstead,  built 
a  chamber  95ft.  long  for  the  Abbot's  lodging 
during  the  King's  sojourn,  at  a  cost  of  £300 ; 
and  a  library  (mentioned  with  the  new  ordinance) 
adjoining  it;  a  chamber  between  the  chapel  and 
hall  with  a  peutice  leading  to  the  same  ;  the 
study,  clock  chamber,  garderobe,  and  lower 
study,  besides  shortening  the  King's  Hall,  and 
enlar^^ing  the  Lower  Court,  at  a  cost  of  £41. 

1464-74. — Abbot  Albon  added  in  the  Abbot's 
palace,  two  stone  buildings  at  the  end  of  the 
King's  Hall,  one  lodging  for  the  cellarer,  and  one 
for  the  bursar. 

Wheathampstead  improved  in  the  Abbot's 
lodge,  the  chamber  between  the  chapel  and  hall, 
and  'rebuilt  the  gallery  or  pentice  leading  from 
that  chamber  to  the  hall  ;  enlarged  the  study ; 
altered  the  garderobe,  supplying  it  with  ewers, 
basons,  pots,  spoons,  and  salts,  and  enlarged  the 
inner  court,  at  a  cost  of  £126. 

A  Quadrant  (the  base)  court,  one  acre  and  a 
half  in  size.  After  the  translation  of  S. 
Alban,  300  poor  were  yearly  fed  in  this  court. 

On  the  North  was  the  Great  Gate  House,  with 
the  King's  Gaol,  for  the  liberty  of  the  town  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  the  purveyor's  lodging. 

On  the  East  side  were  lodgings. 

On  the  South  side  were  the  King's  Garners, 
adjoining  the  Old  Hall,  and  lodgings,  one  having 
a  garden  ;  and  the  square  gatehouse  called  Hames 
Gate  (destroyed  in  1722). 

On  the  West  side  were  the  King's  stables  ;  and 
at  the  upper  end  the  Almonry  are  mentioned  in  the 
survey  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  buildings  were 
allotted  among.the  King's  riders,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  and'  Sir  A.  Dudley,  officers  of  the 
royal  stables. 

1235-60. — John  II.  built  a  noble  house  very 
long,  of  stone,  and  tiled,  with  three  chimneys, 
opposite  the  Great  Gate,  to  the  adornment  of  the 
whole  court  ;  it  was  of  two  stories,  in  the  upper- 
most were  the  liberiores,  Abbot's  servants,  and  the 
lower  formed  the  larder. 

1151-68.— Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  con- 
secrated the  Great  Rood  in  the  south  part  of  the 
monastery. 

Thomas  de  la  Mare  had  license  to  crenellate 
the  abbey  with  a  wall  of  stone  and  chalk,  from 
the  King  at  Woodstock,  17  June,  31  Edward  IH. 

1260-90. — Roger  gave  a  bell  called  Amphibalus 
for  Curfew.    There  was  another  called  Alban. 


CLOISTERS. 

1214-35.  —  Abbot  William  built  a  cloister 
between  the  Chapter  House  and  S.  Cuthbert's 
Chapel  (the  latter  has  always  hitherto  been 
placed  in  the  rood  loft),  and  a  three-sided  cloister, 
inj  charge  of  the  Kitchener.  One  side  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  door  of  the  Regular  Cloister  [qy. 
on  the  north]  ....  the  other  side  from 
the  door  of  the  Monks,! Regular  Cloister  to  the  door 
of  the  Guest  House,  [ulterius]  formerly  used  by 
Benedictine  guests,  under  the  Hospitaller's  charge 
[qy.  on  the  eastj  ....  The  third  side 
from  this  cloister  door  and  the  kitchen  to  the  door, 
of  the  way  to  the  Tailory,  under  the  chamberlain's 
charge.  [(ly.  on  the  west]  ....  The 
walls  were  latticed  pariete  contraticniato  with  a 
little  plantation,  in  the  custody  of  the  hostillar. 

1335-49.— In  the  time  of  Abbot  Michael,  the 
tresaunt  of  the  cloister,  called  the  Abbot's  Ward 
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was  erected  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  the 
ffreat  tresaunt  raised.  ,    .  t^, 

The  Tresaunce  is  an  alley.  It  occurred  at  Jily. 
It  was  not  the  east  alley.  Probably  there  were 
the  west  and  south  alleys.  ,  f 

1396-1401  —John  V.  rebuilt  two  parts  ot  the 
cloister  with  studies  and  libraries,  and  S.  Nicolas 
Chapel,  and  over  the  vaulting  of  this  cloister  the 
library,  and  under  the  vaulting  of  _  b.  Nicolas 
Chapel  he  intended  to  build  aumbries  for  the 
conventual  muniments.  ,     ,  ,  ,  . 

1349-9G  —Abbot  Thomas  glazed  two  parts  ot 
the  cloister  besides  the  ancient  glass  of  the  chapel 
"  quondam  pictoriae,"  and  made  wooden  benches. 

Abbot  Heywood  vaulted  completely  the  two 
parts  of  the  cloister,  adding  buttresses  which  had 
been  began  by  Abbot  John  de  la  Mote, 
(1396-1401 )  and  left  by  him  half  vaulted  ;  and  he 
made  the  whole  work  correspond. 

1151-66 —Abbot  Robert  built  the  Chapter 
House,  regular  parlour,  S.  Nicholas  (probably  the 
Guest)  Chapel,  all  the  cloister  in  front  of  the 
chapter  house,  the  bath  house,  long  horse  stable 
(a  lamp  burning  in  it  continually),  granary,  larder, 

and  two  solars.  . , ,  ,   »  ,j:  • 

Under  S.  Nicholas'  altar  Abbot  Alfnc  con- 
cealed the  relics  of  S.  Alban. 

John  de  la  Moote,  1396-1401.— T/^c  Prwr's 
X^g^qe  —In  ■  the  Prior's  Manse  he  built  the 
chapel,  the  wine  cellar,  and  the  summer 
parlour  (parlalorium  rconaculum)  under  an 
old  chamber,  overlooking  the  garden.  He 
built  also  other  chambers  at  the  end  of  this 
hall  next  the  infirmary.  He  built  the  wall  or 
de  Ambulatory  between  this  garden  and  the 
infirmary,  to  walk  in  during  wet  weather.  The 
Prior's  Chapel  contained  an  altar  of  S.  Symeon. 

1396-1401.— John  de  la  Mote,  over  the  Dor- 
mitory Chapel  built  the  Prior's  chamber  ;  but  its 
latrine  was  near  the  Guest  Chapel,  so  it  was  said 
to  be  next  the  horn  of  the  altar. 

The  Almonry.— The  Chapel  of  S.  Laurence,  in 
the  Almonry,  was  destroyed  owing  to  the  building 
of  the  great  gate  of  the  infirmary,  which  bore  the 
name  of  S.  German's  Gate,  where  the  dead 
brothers  who  died  at  Kedburne  were  received  and 
placed  on  the  stone  in  the  infinnary. 

Sulnoth,  the  8th  abbot,  placed  semi-secular 
nuns  in  the  almonry  to  administer  the  maunday 
or  daily  dole^  they  attended  the  hours  in  the 
minster. 

119,5-1214. —  The  Bormitori/. —  John,  the 
twenty-first  abbot,  rebuilt  the  dormitory  and  its 
adjunct  the  gong.  The  former  is  said  to  be  a 
most  noble  building.  The  convent  gave  up  their 
wine  for  fifteen  years  to  find  funds  for  the  work. 
Abbot  William,  1214-35,  completed  the  dormitory 
and  gong.  The  latter  is  called  the  Eere  Dorter 
(as  at  Syon),  with  lodgings  above  and  beneath  in 
Edward  the  Sixth's  survey. 

1396-1401.— John  de  la  Moote  strengthened  the 
dortor  and  its  buttresses  with  new  arches  of 
Kentish  stone,  paved  it,  and  made  glazed  the 
end  window. 

He  built  the  cloister  towards  the  kitchen  and 
tailory,  with  its  vaulting  and  chambers  over  it, 
and  in  the  midst  a  cistern  to  catch  the  water  for 
flushing  the  latrine  ;  and  other  cisterns  near  the 
refectory  and  wall  of  the  Study  House,  and  the 
Secret  Eere  or  Private  Dormitory  (i.e.  the  Gong) ; 
at  the  end  of  this  was  a  house  to  receive  any 
guests  of  the  Abbot,  if  there  were  an  extra- 
ordinary number  ;  and  in  front  of  it  two  cham- 
bers for  the  chamberlain,  and  under  the  work- 
shops of  tailors  and  shoe  makers.    (IH.  443  ,) 

He  rebuilt  the  Archdeacon's  chamber  (which 
had  stood  on  the  side  of  the  private  dormitory)  in 
the  great  orchard.    (UI.  444.) 

Domus  Antiquariornm,  the  Scriptorium,  is  men- 
tioned c.  1150. 

1195  -  1214.—  The  Refectory.  —  John,  the 
twenty-first  abbot,  rebuilt  a  most  elegant  refec- 
tory. Under  the  old  refectory,  that  is  in  the 
cellarage.  Abbot  Ealph,  1145-51,  prepared  a 
chamber,  which  he  occupied  after  his  resignation. 
Abbot  Thomas,  1349-96,  gave  £16  13s.  4d.  to  the 
building  of  the  latter  of  the  cloister,  and  pulled 
down  the  old  wall  of  the  refectory,  next  the 
cloister,  rebuilt  it.    (III.  386.) 

GUEST  HOUSE. 

1235-60. — John  I.  built  in  the  hostry  a 
noble  Guest  Hall,  with  several  chambers 
adjacent  ;  one  painted,  with  rooms,  conclaves, 
chimney,  atrium,  court  and  under  hall,  worthy  to 
be  called,  from  its  crypt  and  double  stories,  a 
King's  Palace.  At  the  entrance  a  noble  atrium 
or  entrance,  called  the  Porch  or  Oriel,  and  other 
very  beautiful  chambers  with    conclaves  and 


chimneys.  This  new  hall  and  chapel  and  ad- 
juncts was  leaded.  The  old  hall  which  stood  in 
the  same  place  was  ruinous,  the  walls  failing  ; 
dark  and  unsightly.  The  roofs  were  of  shingle 
and  lateres  (tile).  The  new  hall  and  a  side  cham- 
ber and  chapel  were  painted  magnificently  by 
Master  Richard,  monk. 

1110-46.— AbbotGeofErey  de  Mans  built  a  large 
and  noble  hall  with  a  double  roof  (probably,  that 
is,  in  two  aisles,  it  resembled  the  Infirmary  Hall) 
for  the  Guest  House,  and  near  it  a  goodly  cham- 
ber, called  the  Queen's  Chamber,  because  used  for 
her' reception.  No  other  woman  was  admitted 
within  the  precinct.  Abbot  John,  1235-60,  bought 
a  house  for  guests,  probably  poorfolk,  in  Church- 
street.  In  the  time  of  Garinus  the  Guest  Par- 
lour is  noticed.  John  la  Mote,  1396-1401,  built 
the  fair  hall  called  the  Conventual  Oriel,  under 
which  are  larders  and  fish-safes.  The  Kitchener's 
Lodging  adjoined  the  Oriel,  which  entry  is  men- 
tioned in  the  survey.  John  dela  Mote,  1396-1401, 
built  the  kitchen,  bakehouse,  brewery,  and  cham- 
bers for  stock,  and  [aisiamenta]  offices  of  servants 
and  officials.  The  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  boiling- 
house,  and  the  laundry  are  mentioned  in  the 
survey. 

1097-1119.— The  first  Chapel  of  S.  Cuthbert 
was  built  by  Abbot  Richard. 

1168-83. — Simon,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, dedi 
cated  S.  Cuthbert's  Chapel,  which  adjoins  the 
cloister,  in  honour  of  S.  Cuthbert  and  S.  John 
Baptist,  vi.  Kal.  Junii.  The  chapel,  like  that  of 
S.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  was  in  the  cloistergarth 
facing  the  Slype  or  parlour.  The  roof  became 
dangerous  from  age. 

1214-35. — Wilham  built  a  new  chapel  of  cut 
stone,  with  its  glass  windows  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances; and  also  an  altar  which  Bishop  John 
of  Ardfert  dedicated  to  S.  Cuthbert,  S.  John 
Baptist  and  Agnes.  Above  its  vault  was  a  room 
with  about  twelve  beds,  with  glass  windows,  and 
a  leaded  roof  ;  to  supply  the  want  of  room  in  the 
dormitory.  He  built  a  cloister  between  it  and  the 
chapter-house  to  save  passers  fey  from  rain  drop 
pings. 

1214-35.— In  the  hostry  of  the  convent  was  an 
altar  to  S.  Cuthbert.  S.  John  Baptist  and 
Agnes,  with  their  images  in  the  glass  ;  built  by 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  time  of  William 
of  Trumpington. 

1151-68.  J??^ma;7/.— The  Chapel  of  SS.  Coomas 
and  Damian  consecrated  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
Limerick.  Abbot  Geoffrey,  1119-46,  built  the 
infirmary,  with  its  hall  and  chapel  towards  the 
east.  In  the  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  old  infirmary, 
where  the  infirm  used  to  lie,  an  altar  in  honour 
of  the  visitation  of  S.  Elizabeth  by  S.  Mary  was 
erected  by  W.  de  Wintreshull,  gistarius,  and  con- 
secrated by  William,  Bishop  of  Chester,  1215-25, 
The  Hall  was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century. 
A  little  cloister  with  certain  chambers  over, 
adjoined  the  Sere  Dorter,  abutting  on  one  end 
on  the  oriel,  and  on  the  other  part  on  the  re- 
fectory.—(Survey  2,  Edw.  vi.) 

1260-90. — Abbot  Paul  also  built  a  cloister  of 
four  sides,  by  which  the  way  lies  to  the  infirmary, 
in  the  care  of  the  infirmarer.  They  were  both  of 
oak,  with  rafters  and  ceilings,  tiled  with  oaken 
shingles.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Abbot  Paul,  "the 
door  of  the  infirmary  facing  the  cloister"  is 
mentioned. 

The  infirmary  is  described  as  having  been 
built  by  Roger  de  Norton,  Abbot,  1260-91,  he  gave 
100  marks  to  the  works.  In  1421,  Dean  Kentwode, 
of  S.  Paul's  gave  £8  to  the  work  of  the  infirmary, 
and  J.  Beule,  Warden  of  S.  Andrew's  Cbapel  to 
the  hall  of  the  new  iafirmary  hall  a  great  basin  in 
1428.  J.  Martyn  at  the  same  time  contributed  to 
the  erection  of  the  chancel.  The  Chapel  of  S. 
Laurence  in  the  old  almonry  was  destroyed  when 
the  great  gate  of  the  infirmary  was  built.  Wheat- 
hampstead  rebuilt  the  chambers  of  the  infirmary, 
and  repaired  the  chapel  at  a  cost  of  £664.  He 
also  built  that  noble  chamber  extending  there 
from  the  chapel  of  the  infirmary  up  to  that  passage 
which  leads  from  the  conventual  kitchen  to  the 
Prior's  chamber,  at  a  cost  of  £300. 

The  Cemetery  was  consecrated  by  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Down,  in  it  stood  a  eroes. — 1214-35. 

Abbot  John,  1235-60,  repaired  the  garner,  the 
water-mill  near  the  brewhouse,  and  dug  the 
fish-pool. 

The  great  gate  was  built  by  Abbot  Thomas, 
1349-96. 

Abbot  Moote,  1396-1401,  built  the  seneschal's 
chamber  between  the  almonry  and  the  stable-gate, 
and  a  hay-house  with  a  wall  to  the  great  orchard 
gate. 

There  was  a  large  house  between  the  infirmary 


and  great  orchard,  called  Pictoria  from  its 
paintings,  used  by  tho  abbot,  to  escape  noise  and 
interruption. 

There  was  a  wall  at  the  lower  side  from  the  west 
door  of  the  church  to  Halliwell  gate  by  the  bridge ; 
houses  were  built  along  it,  and  their  occupants 
broke  through  its  windows,  and  so  entered  the 
Sdciest's  Garden. 

The  survey  of  Edward  VI.  gives  us  the  first 
hint  of  destruction,  in  the  valuation  of  the 
buildings,  the  quadrant  cloister  Ivi^.,  the  chapter- 
house vj/.  xiij.s-.  ivf7.,  the  lavatories  with  the  lead 
xZ.,  the  old  hall  xx.s.,  the  Prior's  lodging  xxvjZ.  vj«. 
viijrl,  the  bursar's  and  cellarer's  lodgings  ixZ.  vi«. 
viijeZ.,  the  little  cloister  xii/.  xvjs.  viij<«.,the  well- 
house  (the  conduit  in  the  cloister)  xlvj«.  viijf^., 
the  oriel  Ixsxvi*.  viijrf.,  the  new  ordinance  (the 
ofSce  of  the  Master  of  the  Works')  and 
library  xiiZ.  vi.^.  viijr/.,  the  infirmary  and  chapel 
xxZ.,  the  barn  and  brewhouse  adjoined  the 
laundry  garden,  between  the  barn  reserved 
for  the  king's  stables  and  the  river.  The 
whole  valuation  was  £205  7s.  4d.  The  base 
court  was  reserved  for  the  king's  stables.  The 
reign  of  this  king  shows  in  indisputable  records  a 
continued  destruction  of  all  that  was  beautiful  m 
art;  and  venerable— nay  priceless,  in  architecture. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TIMBER  BUILD  - 
INGS  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THL 
MIDDLE  AGES.* 

By  Charles  Baily. 

GREAT  TANGLEY,  near  Guildford  (illus- 
trated on  page  95,  ante),  is  a  house  which, 
from  the  external  appearance  of  its  timber- 
framed  front,  we  should  expect  must  have  been 
built  near  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
indeed,  the  date,  1582, more  than  once  appears  on 
the  trusses  under  the  sill  of  the  window  of  the 
room  over  the  porch,  and  again  on  the  gable  to 
the  left  of  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  the 
arched  opening  of  the  porch,  and  that  of  the 
entrance  to  the  house  beneath  it,  the  whole  ot 
the  front  is  certainly  of  this  date,  and  the  design, 
with  its  long  ranges  of  narrow  lights  of  square- 
headed  windows,  extending  quite  across  the  two 
gables  from  side  to  side,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  other  works  of  the  same  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  windows,  one 
above  the  porch  and  one  in  the  gable  end,  project 
from  the  framed  front,  those  to  the  upper  story 
being  supported  on  brackets  carved  with  foliage. 
A  space  now  plastered  over  on  each  side  of  the 
projecting  window,  which  lights  the  upper  floor 
in  the  left  gable,  will  also  be  noticed,  beneath 
this  plastering  ;  window  lights  also  exist,  but  of 
a  shorter  proportion,  the  sills  being  on  a  level 
with  the  transomes  of  the  centre  window  ;  this 
is  a  feature  often  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  . 

The  barge-boards  of  this  time,  as  seen  m  this 
example,  are  not  cut  with  tracery,  but  are 
moulded,  and  sometimes  carved  with  foliage  and 
ornaments  derived  from  Italian  forms.  But  the 
careful  observer,  when  examining  the  interior  ot 
Great  Tangley,  will  soon  discover  the  skeleton  of  a 
much  earlier  building  within  the  Elizabethan  en- 
closure and  which  perhaps  may  have  been  a 
work  finished  a  century  before  the  date  upon  the 
outside.  , 

When  the  latter  front  was  erected,  an  addition, 
of  about  4ft.  6in.  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
the  house,  filling  up  the  recess  in  the  front,  and 
the  hall  of  the  older  house  was  divided  in  its 
height  into  two  stories,  by  the  introduction  ot  a 
floor.  This  older  hall  on  the  ground  level  ex- 
tended in  length  from  the  screen  at  the  side  ot 
the  entrye ,  quite  to  the  end  of  the  present  struc- 
ture In  the  ground-floor  rooms,  most  ot  the  hn- 
ishings  belong  to  the  later  house  ;  the  large  room, 
being  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  has  its  sides 
linecl  with  wainscoting,  framed  in  small-sized 
panels,  and  the  division  between  this_  room  and 
the  entrye  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
screen,  but  which  is  of  a  very  plain  character. 
It  consists  of  seven  round  posts  or  columns, 
framed  into  a  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  into  a  head 
at  top  Of  the  two  doors,  one  is  now  stopped  up. 
The  two  doorways  leading  from  the  entrye  to  the 
parlour  and  to  the  offices  are  square-headed 
openings,  and  the  mouldings  of  these,  as  well  as 
ot  the  screen  and  of  the  wainscoting,  are  the 


*  Read  before  the  Architectural  Association,  Jan. 
14, 1870.— (Continued  from  page  132.) 
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quarter-rounds  and  ogees,  so  often  met  with  in 
the  works  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  I. 

An  older  doorway,  with  a  Q.^t  fonr-eentred 
arch,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  work 
of  the  porch,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the 
original  house,  is  still  left  in  a  closet  at  the  back 
of  the  entrye,  and  in  a  line  with  the  two  other 
doors. 

The  parlonr  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrye 
to  the  hall,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  fireplace, 
retains  its  sixteenth  century  character.  It  is 
wainscoted  throughout  ;  and  the  internal  effect 
of  the  square  bay  window,  with  its  small  glazing, 
is  highly  picturesque. 

But  it  is  in  the  uppermost  rooms  that  we  find 
the  fullest  evidence  of  the  older  house  remaining. 
"We  have  seen  the  roof  of  the  old  hall  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state.  It  is  in  four  bays,  of  unequal 
widths,  formed  by  three  framed  principals,  with 
very  massive  tie-beams  supported  on  the  upright 
story-posts  of  the  old  outside  framed  back  and 
front  walls,  with  curved  braces  underneath,  and 
supporting  short  king-pieces,  with  arched  strutts 
to  collar  and  leon  beams. 

The  large  scantlings  of  the  timbers  we  may 
liere  notice.  The  tie-beams  ia  the  centre  measure 
1ft.  Sin.  deep,  by  lOin.  thick  ;  tliPse  are  cambered 
to  a  great  extent,  the  natural  bend  of  the  tree 
being  taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose.  The 
braces  beneath  the  ties  are  -lin.  thick.  The  king- 
posts are  9in.  square,  and  the  arched  strutts 
measure  Sin.  in  thickness.  The  story-posts, 
which  carry  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams,  measure 
lOin.  wide,  by  9in.  thick,  and  are  hoUow^ed  on  the 
internal  angles. 

The  upper  part  of  the  original  hall  extended 
over  the  enirijc,  where  was  the  music-gallery, 
making  the  len<;th  in  this  part  29ft.,  the  width 
between  the  story-posts  being  20ft.  That  the 
original  house  extended  in  the  length  of  the  front 
beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  there  is  positive 
proof  ;  for  the  older  timber-plate,  with  the  circu- 
lar bracket  beneath  it.  which  carried  the  jetty  or 
overhanging  floor  of  the  upper  story  of  the  gable 
■end  of  the  older  house,  is  left,  as  also  the  carved 
bracket,  and  the  window-jamb  adjoining  to  it, 
belonging  to  the  front,  erected  a.d.  1582. 

We  have  still  remaining  in  the  county  of 
Surrey  two  important  examples  of  domestic 
chapels  :  the  earlier  is  at  Lambeth,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  first  tialf  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  wiadow.<s,  which  consist  of  triplets  of  lancets, 
and  the  entrance,  which  has  a  semi-circular  arch 
over  a  double  doorway,  are  interesting  in  their 
w.iv. 

The  later  example  is  attached  to  the  Arehiepis- 
copal  Palace  at  Croydon.  Externally  it  is  a  plain 
building,  principally  of  red  brickwork  :  the  badge 
of  the  cross  keys  and  some  figures  of  crosses  are 
worked  in  black-headed  bricks  on  the  western 
gable.  This  room,  which  is  raised  on  a  basement, 
has  for  very  many  years  been  used  as  a  school- 
room, and  the  interior  is  still  kept  in  a  very  per- 
fect state.  It  is  divided  by  an  open  screen  into 
two  parts — the  ante-chapel,  with  its  gallery,  and 
the  chancel  or  choir,  with  the  original  desks  and 
seats.  This  chapel,  which  is  five  bays  in  length, 
has  a  panelled  ceiling  in  wood,  slightly  raised  in 
the  centre ;  beneath  the  tie-beams  are  arched 
timber  braces,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  con- 
tinued down  the  side  walls,  between  the  windows 
to  the  floor.  The  mouldings  of  the  ceiling 
and  screen  are  bold  in  the  sections,  and  the  whole 
is  a  valuable  example  of  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, which  was  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  room  in  a  manor-house  which  was  fitted  up 
for  a  chapel  was  also  very  frequently  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  manor- 
houses,  as  well  as  other  establishments  of  import- 
ance, were  nearly  always  surrounded  with  moats; 
not  exactly  as  a  fortification  against  milit.ary 
attacljs,  but  more  as  a  defence  against  ordinary 
vagrants  and  thieves.  At  Great  Taugley,  as  well 
as  at  Crowhurst  Place,  the  moat  remains  in  a 
very  perfect  condition.  At  the  latter  house,  the 
side  of  the  building  which  contains  the  kitchen 
and  offices  rises  directly  out  of  the  water.  A 
great  number  of  moats  are  to  be  seen  round  the 
old  farm-houses  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  At  Hever  Castle  there  were  two 
moats,  one  outside  the  other;  and  situated  be- 
tween these  is  a  very  curious  building  of  timber, 
of  two  stories,  which  appears  to  have  been 
erected  for  a  barracks,  with  a  range  of  rooms 
above,  over  the  stables  below.  The  details  show 
it  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  attendants  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  when  upon  his  visits  to  Lady  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  many  timber-built  houses  were  finished  ex- 
ternally with  a  coat  of  stucco,  either  between  the 
timbers  in  panels  or  entirely  covering  over  the 
whole  of  the  surface,  and  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  foliage  and  other  figured  work.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  work,  called  pargetting, 
appear  to  have  been  more  common  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  Numerous  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  at  Maidstone,  Ashford,  Ipswich,  S.  Alban's, 
Saffron  Walden,  and  Waltham  Abbey,  and  at 
many  other  places  ;  and  throughout  the  county 
of  Essex  it  was  the  practice  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  cover  the 
fronts  of  the  wooden  houses  with  a  rough  cast, 
and  to  score  the  surface  with  scrolls  or  wavy 
lines,  with  smooth  borders  or  styles  round  the 
outsides  of  the  panels. 

We  find  at  Crowhurst  a  long  settee  fixed  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  This  seat  is  quite  as 
old  as  any  part  of  the  house ;  the  details  of  the 
mouldings  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  original 
doors,  both  of  the  external  and  of  the  internal 
entrances;  and  this  is  without  doubt  the  seat 
belonging  to  the  dais,  the  floor  of  which  at  Crow- 
hurst appears  not  to  have  been  raised  above  that 
of  the  other  part  of  the  hall,  as  was  usually  the 
case  in  the  halls  of  most  ancient  houses.  This 
seat  is  1ft.  lOin.  high  from  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
which  is  level  with  that  of  the  ciitrijc  ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  floors  of  the  eiit'nje  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall  have  been  raised  ;  and  the 
short  length  of  this  apartment  appears  to  be  a 
good  reason  for  keeping  the  whole  floor  on  one 
level.  The  hall  measures  from  the  screen  to  the 
upper  end  23ft.  5in.,  and  from  front  to  back  25ft. 
Sin.  in  the  clear. 

In  the  feudal  times,  before  the  wealth  of  com- 
merce had  asserted  its  pretensions  against  the 
claim  of  our  old  nobility  and  gentry  to  exclusive 
homage,  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  glazing  of  the  windows  to 
display  in  stained  and  painted  glass  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  and  of  his 
connections.  Shakespeare  makes  Bolingbroke 
reproach  King  Piichard's  minions  : — 

 "You  have  fed  upon  my  signorics, 

Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fcU'd  niy  forest  woods  ; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  himeliold  coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.'' — ■ 

King  Richard  II.,  Act  iii.,  scene  1. 

The  windows  of  the  old  hall  of  Ock- 
wells  manor-house  were,  to  within  a  few  years  of 
the  present  time,  glazed  with  many  coats  of  arms, 
coeval  with  the  original  building,  the  colours  of 
the  glass  being  distinct  and  vivid.  Among  which 
were  the  arms  of  King  Henry  VI.,  with  the  ante- 
lopes, his  supporters,  and  the  motto  Bieu  ct  man 
droit;  of  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  with 
her  supporters,  the  antelope  and  the  eagle,  and 
motto  Rumble  et  loyall ;  of  Norreys,  with  beavers 
for  supporters,  ami  motto  Ffeythfully  serve  ;  of 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  ;  of  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Someisc't  ;  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  March  ;  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Warwick  ;  of  Do  la  Pole,  Dukeof  Suffolk  ; 
of  Sir  William  Beauchamp  ;  of  Lord  St.  Amand  ; 
of  Sir  William  Lacon,  of  Bray,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  ;  of  the  Lord  Wenlock  ;  of  Sir 
Richard  Nanfan,  capt.ain  of  Calais  ;  of  Sir 
John  Pury  Kent,  of  Chamberhouse  Castle,  in  the 
parish  of  Thatcham,  Berks  ;  and  of  Bulstrode, 
quartering  Shobingdon.  The  last  was  probably 
intended  for  Pichard  Bulstrode,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
builder's  executors.  Tlie  royal  arms  were  sur- 
mounted by  highly  bowed  crowns,  the  others  by 
crests  and  laraberquins.  The  mottoes  were 
several  times  repeated  in  old  text  character,  in 
diagonal  lines  across  the  window-lights,  the  quar- 
ries of  the  back-ground  being  powdered  with 
yellow  flowers.  This  interesting  glass  was  re- 
moved a  few  years  ago  to  another  bouse. 

Much  painted  glass — consisting  of  coats  of 
arms,  badges,  and  other  figures — is  still  preserved 
in  many  of  the  windows  at  Sutton  Place,  near 
Guildford.  Amongst  which  is  the  curious  rebus 
of  the  Weston  family.  It  appears  also  on  many 
parts  of  the  exterior  executed  in  terra  cotta.  It 
is  avinedeaf  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  a  barrel  or  tun.  We  must  read  it  in 
Norman  French.  The  grapes  ns  UVES  ;  the  UV 
in  which  is  equal  to  double  V,  or  W.  UVES 


thus  becomes  WES,  and  the  tonne  or  tun  com- 
pletes the  name  Weston. 

A  ridiculous  story  is  told  respecting  these 
figures.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sutton  Place  say  that  Sir  Kiohard  Weston  was 
brewer  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  the  grapes, 
which  they  call  a  bunch  of  hops,  and  the  tun  are 
allusive  to  the  fact  :  but  the  truth  is  that  Sir 
Richard  Weston  held  a  higher  position  :  he  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  king. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THEORY,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  INCIDENTAL 
USES  OF  CHIMNEYS.  * 

ANCIENT  civilisation,  to  which  architecture 
is  so  much  indebted  in  other  respects, 
prospered  in  the  warm  clim.ates  of  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  fires  in  the  apartments  were 
seldom  necessary.  It  has  therefore  throwTi  but 
little  light  on  this  branch  of  science. 

The  .ancients  had  no  chimneys  in  their  dwellings. 
The  Kapnodoche  "  of  the  Grecian  dwelling  was 
most  likely  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ceiling 
through  which  the  heated  products  of  respiration 
of  man  and  of  combustion  of  charcoal  in  the. 
braziers  then  in  vogue,  passed  off,  after  having 
mingled  with  the  air,  according  to  the  law  of 
diffusion  of  gases. 

It  has  been  said  that  history  has  failed  to  record 
the  inventor  or  to  define  the  place  wdiere  the  chim- 
ney was  first  used,  but  as  with  other  acciuisitions  of 
modern  civilisation,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  progress  of  personal  and  fireside  comfort  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  gene- 
rations than  of  individual  men.  The  apparatus 
used  by  the  old  Romans,  in  connection  with  their 
warm  baths,  having  been  lost  to  the  mastei'S  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  the  primitive  elements  of  the 
modern  chimney  in  conical  smoke  tunnels  ascend- 
ing through  the  thick  walls  of  castles  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  in  England  when  certain 
necessities  stimulated  invention  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  transition  from  these  con- 
trivances to  the  common  chimney,  of  which  we 
find  the  first  .authentic  record  in  the  12th  century 
in  Fr.ance,  in  the  14th  century  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England,  when 
lady  visitors  in  lordly  mansions  were  frequently 
sent  out  to  other  houses,  where  they  could  have 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fire-place,  that  modem  luxury, 
which  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  working- 
man's  wants. 

The  chimneys,  in  the  first  instance,  serve  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  regular  and  quick  access  of 
air  to  the  grate  as  required  for  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  bodies  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  wdiich  are  called 
fuel.  This  decomposition  gives  birth  to  new  com- 
binations, accompanied  by  development  of  light 
.and  heat,  and  it  is  called  combustion.  The 
quantity  of  air  which  flows  througli  the  grates 
depends  mainly  upon  the  proportions  of  the 
chimneys.  A  second,  and  no  less  important 
function  of  theirs,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
is  to  discharge  the  products  of  the  combustion 
into  the  air  instead  of  allowing  them  to  spread 
over  the  room.  If  these  gases  arc  visible,  as 
smoke,  the  presence  of  pure  carbon  or  carbonic 
oxide,  both  combustibles  and  results  of  an  in- 
complete combustion,  is  indicated — the  first  being 
a  pure  waste,  and  the  second  in  part  so,  con- 
stituting a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  than  the 
incombustible  carbonic  acid,  the  formation  of 
which  shows  an  exhaustion  of  the  heating 
powers  of  the  fuel.  The  gases  are  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  steam,  combustible  vapours 
and  nitrogen,  as  the  incombustible  part  of  the 
feeding  air,  and  would  be  injurious  to  health  if 
diffused  immediately  in  too  limited  a  height  ; 
therefore  they  must  be  carried  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  abodes,  to  be  caught  and  diffused  by 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  without  doing  any 
harm.  To  serve  the  latter  purpose  tlie  chimneys 
are  frequently  built  higher  than  would  be  requisite 
for  eft"ecting  the  necessary  draft. 

Withoirt  entering  minutely  into  the  computa- 
tion of  the  sizes  of  chimneys  for  open  fires  or 
for  stoves,  it  is  proposed  in  the  sequel  to  give 
some  rules  mainly  agreed  upon  by  the  theorists  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  practical  life.  These 
rules  must  be  applied  judiciously,  since  the  natm-e 
of  the  fuel  and  local  circumstances  affect  them. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  apt  to  give  the  limits 
within  which  to  move,  in  order  not  to  commit 
any  gross  errors  against  physical  laws,  or  to  cause 

*  Read  by  Mr.  Adolph  Cluss,  of  Washington,  be- 
fore tlie  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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an  nnwan-anted  waste  of  fuel  m  a  century  vvh.cli 
may  justly  bo  proud  of  its  progress  m  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  nature.    The  draught  of  a  clnmney, 
namely,  the  velocity  or  ascensional  f"rcc  o  the 
currents  within  it,  is  determined  by  tl^o    "les  of 
hydraulics,  since,  on  account  of  the  smal  dittei- 
cnce  between  the  pressure  of  the  air  withm  and 
outside,  the  rules  forcfflux  of  water  may  be  safely 
applied.  Itdependsprimarily  upontheheishtot  the 
chimney.  Heated  air,  rising  in  a  vertical  pipe,  open 
at  both  ends,  represents  a  column  of  _  air  equal  m 
height  to  the  height  of  the  pipe  diluted  m  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  its  heat,  and  which  is  lifted  by 
an  equally  high  column  of  exterior,  colder,  tlierc- 
fore  heavier,  air,  in  the  manner  m  which,  with 
communicating  pipes  of  equal  heig-ht,  a  fluid  ot 
less  density  in  one  pipe  h  raised  by  the  denser 
fluid  in  the  other  pipe.    Within  certain  Imiits  the 
taller  the  chimney  or  the  hotter  the  gases,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  draught.         ^  .   ^    .  ^ 
Suppose  the  air  in  a  smoke-stack  of  forty  feet 
height  beingheated  to212°r.  above  the  exterior  air. 
Its  density  and  weight  will  then  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  those  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  exterior  air  will  enter 
the  lower  end  of  the  chhnney  with  a  power  equal  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  sized  column  eleven  feet  m 
height,  since  twenty-nine  lineal  feet  of  the  exterior 
column  weigh  as  much  as  forty  lineal  feet  of  the 
heated  column.    The  velocities  of  the  current  m 
chimneys  of  eqnalbeight  and  with  equal  differences 
of  temperature,  increase  with  the  square-roots  of 
their  diameters,  provided  that  the  j:ection  of  the 
flue  from  which  the  warm  air  enters  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  chimney.    Moderately  wide 
chimneys  offer,  besides,  the  advantage  of  cooling 
off  the  ascending  air  less,  because  the  surfaces  of 
contact,  as  elements  of  the  retarding  element  of 
friction,  are  proportioned  to  the  diameters,  whilst 
the  volumes  of  moving  air  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters.    Chimneys  should,  therefore,  have 
a  moderately  wide  shaft,  but  the  upper  orifice  of 
their  tops,  regulating  the  efflux  of  the  gases, 
should  not  he  larger  than  is  requisite  for  a  discharge 
with  proper  velocity,  say  ten  feet  per  second, 
because  otherwise  cold  air  would  enter,  force  a 
downward  current  by  the  side  of  the  ascending 
column,  and,  besides  causing  a  disadvantageous 
cooling  off,  would  interfere  dii-ectly  with  the 
draft.  ,  . 

A  proportionably  wide  chimney,  having  low 
velocity  coupled  with  a  smaller  upper  orifice,  will 
therefore  bring  the  actual  velocity  ef  discharge 
near  to  the  theoretical  velocity.  It  may  reach  as 
much  as  eight-tenths  of  the  latter,  after  deduction 
has  been  made  for  friction  at  the  rims  and  against 
the  side  walls  of  the  opening. 

Another  agent,  besides  the  heat  of  the  interior 
.column,  is  the  velocity,  which  increases  with  the 
higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere  and  their  more 
or  less  horizontal  direction,  tending  to  carry  off 
the  discharging  gases. 

The  breezes  in  the  higher  regions  are  more 
regular  and  stronger  than  near  to  the  ground, 
where  their  movement  is  weakened  and  interfered 
with  by  friction  and  many  other  obstacles. 

But  still  more  important  under  this  head  is  the 
effect  of  an  absolute  dilution  of  the  air  in  the 
smoke-stack  under  certain  circumstances. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  smoke-stack 
is  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  aii-,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  a  change  of  the  specific 
gi-avity  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  one  of  both 
sides,  then  the  column  of  air  within  the  stack  will 
be  at  rest. 

But  if  an  atmospheric  current,  a  wind,  moves  m 
a  horizontal  or  ascending  direction  immediately 
above  the  mouth  of  the  smoke-stack,  then  the 
quiet  column  of  airwithin  presses,  with  an  elasticity 
dependent  upon  its  atmospheric  pressurc,_  against 
the  moving  exterior  layer  of  air,  which  con- 
sequently sweeps  along  the  particles  of  air  at  the 
orifice  by  air  friction.  This  causes  an  absolute 
dilution  of  air  in  the  stack,  therefore  a  rapid 
flow  of  air  from  the  fireplace  to  the  stack,  and 
causes  frequently  during  heavy  gales  an  un- 
usually strong  draft  in  the  smoke  stack,  even  at 
times  when  there  is  no  fire  and  the  thermometer 
shows  the  air  to  be  colder  in  the  chimney  than 
in  the  open  air  ;  which  case  is  mostly  observed 
in  the  spring. 

The  useful  height  ot  a  smoke  stack  has,  how 
■ever,  also  a  limit,  to  exceed  which  will  diminish 
the  draught,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  height  of  the  stack 
The  warm  air  which  enters  the  smoke  stack  from 
the  fireplace  or  furnace  cools  off  whilst  rising, 
thus  becoming  denser  and  heavier  ;  for  a  corre- 
sponding height  of  the  stack  it  would  finally 


reach  the  temperature  or  the  density  and  weight 
of  the  exterior  air.  So  far  the  height  of  the  stack 
heli)8  the  draught ;  with  a  greater  height,  how- 
ever a  column  of  air  would  exist  within  tbc 
stack  which  does  not  differ  in  weight  from  the 
corresponding  exterior  column,  and  consequently 
does  not  increase  the  draft.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  objectionable,  since  whilst  lifting  this  dead 
column  of  air,  its  friction  against  the  walls  of  the 
stack  must  be  overcome,  and  the  power  required 
will  therefore  be  lost  for  the  effect  of  the  stack. 
Tlie  height  of  chimneys  in  dwellings  is  deter- 
mined in  most  cases  by  the  height  of  the  dwell- 
in"-s  themselves,  since,  generally,  they  must  be 
exceeded  a  few  feet.  Their  size  is  fixed  mostly 
by  municipal  regulations,  which  cannot  well  be 
altoo-ether  disregarded,  though  they  still  partake 
frequently  of  the  character  of  a  law  m  the  reign 
of  the  rirst  Edward,  when  a  man  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  for  burning  sea    coal  m 

London  !  .  • i  x 

An  efficient  combustion  requires,  asule  from 
the  quantity,  also  a  certain  velocity  of  the  feeding 
air     If  this  is  too  small,  the  exterior  air  wdl 
not  be  mingled  property  with  the  combustible 
o-ases  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  latter  escape  m 
part,  from  the  process  of  combustion  forming  a 
settlement  of  vegetable  acid,  tar  and  soot  m  the 
flue    This  slow  and  incomplete  combustion  will 
not  ' reach  the  high  temperature  which  is  to  be 
aimed  at.    If  the  velocity  of  the  aii-  is  too  great, 
the  combustion  will  take  place  completely  close 
down  by  the  grate,  the  flame  will  be  short,  the 
circulation  of  the  hot  gases  will  be  very  small, 
they  will  be  hurried  along  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  costly  fuel  will  not  be  consumed  to  any 
advantag'e.    If  the  gases  are  not  left  time  to 
part  with  their  heat,  we  poor  fi-cezing  mortals  are 
condemned  to  buy  dear  fuel— in  order  to  produce 
carbonic  acid  !    The  most  proper  velocity  withm 
the  chimney  depends  upon  the  kind  of  fuel  and 
apparatus.    Seven  feet  per  second  will  be  a  good 
average  in  dwellings,  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
bustion as  complete  .is  possible.    Suppose  this 
velocity  to  be  doubled,  then  twice  as  many 
adhering  particles  of  air  will  not  only  have  to  be 
torn  away  from  the  walls,  but  will  also  have  to 
be  pushed  forward  with  a  doubled  velocity,  and 
this  requires  a  power  increasing  in  the  square. 
The  resistance  of  friction  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Chimneys 
for  open  fireplaces,  besides  being  conductors  of 
smoke,  serve  also  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
ail-,  or  ventilating  the  rooms.    If  their  size  is 
proportioned  to  one  square  foot  m  stem,  and 
contracted  to  one-half  of  a  square  foot  m  chimney 
top  for  every  3500  cubic  feet  of  the  space  to  be 
heated,  they  answer,  with  the  average  height  of 
our  city  dwelling-s,  the  stated  conditions,  and 
chano-e  the  entire  volume  of  the  air  m  the  room 
five  times  per  hour.     The  most  useful  sizes  of 
chimneys  required  for  good-sized  parlours  are 
rather  large.     It  is  advisable  in  such  cases  to 
have  two  fires,  since  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult 
to  avoid  the  backing  of  the  smoke  while  building 
the  fire.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  no  such 
chimney  of  any  room  should  have  less  area  than 
one-half  of  a  square  foot.     In  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, where  stoves  predominate,  flues  of  no  more 
than  Gin.  in  diameter  have  lately  become  very 
popular,     without    much    previous  reflection, 
facilitating,  as  they  do,  the  task  of  the  designing 
architect,  since  with  moulded  bricks  they  need 
not  form  any  projection,  even  in  a  nine-inch  wall 
when  it  is  stripped  inside.  But  it  is  now  admitted 
that,  in  consequence,  the  coal  dealers  flourish, 
whilst  the  housewives  complain.     No  flue  of  any 
kind  should  have  less  than  60   square  inches 
sectional  area,  otherwise  the  fuel  will  be  wasted. 


The  Ironniongpr^'  Almanac  and   Text  Book. 

London  :  44a,  Cannon-streot,  E.G. 
Possibly  we  have  been  favoured  with  one  of 
the  surplus  copies  ;  if  not,  the  middle  of  February 
seems  rather  lato  for  the  appearance  of  an  a,l- 
manac.  This,  however,  is  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  full  of  good  in- 
formation. 


3Iarvels  oj  Architecture.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Lefevre;  with  a  chapter  on 
Englhh  Architecture.  By  R.  DONALD. 
London  :  Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin. 
This  book  has  no  claim  on  professional  readei-3 
farther  than  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  To  the  general  reader  it  will,  doubtless, 
be  of  interest,  got  up  as  it  is  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  and  ornament.  We  did,  however,  ex- 
pect a  littlemorein  the  concluding  chapter,  which, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  is  truly  described  as 
"short  and  sketchy."  The  book  has,  mdee^d, 
every  appearance  of  having  been  written  to  fit 
the  illustrations  ;  it  is,  however,  as  a  whole,  well 
worth  a  place  in  every  boy's  library,  whether  as  a 
prize  book,  or  otherwise. 

The  rear  Book  of  Facts.  1870  By  John 
Times.  London  :  Lockwood  and  Co.,  bta- 
tioners'  Hall-court. 
The  indefatigable  scissors  of  Mr.  Timbs  are  per- 
haps more  busily  employed  throughout  the  year 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work  than  on  any  other 
of  his  numerous  compilations.  The  title  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  contents,  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries, &c.,  recorded  being  as  yet  anything  but 
facts.  A  good  portrait  of  Mr.  E.  J .  Reed,  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy,  is  given,  and  a  small 
illustration  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 


("To  he  continued.) 
NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorials  of  Tem-ple  Bar;  with  Some  Account 
of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Parishes  of  b. 
Bunsian  and  S.  Bride,  London.  By  T.  C. 
Noble.  London  :  Published  by  Diprose  and 
P,ateman,  13,  Portugal -street,  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields . 

TEMPLE  BAR  seems  by  common  consent  to 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  anti- 
quarians.  Its  approaching  demolition  has  in- 
spired the  author,  himself  a  native  of  Ileet- 
street,  with  the  idea  of  recording  its  history.  The 
book  naturally  deals  principally  with  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  old  City  Gate,  and 
appears  by  the  preface  to  be  a  preparation  tor 
a  larger  work. 


B.wort  on  the  Projects  of  the  Railway,  Tram- 
way Companies,  and  other  bodies  apply  ing  to 
Parlianient  during  the  Session  1869-70, /cr 
von-ers  in  respect  of  various  matters  ajfecting 
the  City  of  London.  By  William  Haywood. 
London  :  M.  Lowndes,  Fenchurch-street,  E.O. 
Five  railway  schemes,  more  or  less  affecting  the 
area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  Lou- 
don Commissioners  of  Sewers,  are  described  m 
the  report,  to  none  of  which  we  imagine  any 
eerious  opposition  will  be  offered  by  the  Corpora- 
tion The  Southwark  and  City  Subway,  and  the 
Charterhouse  Market  (at  present  abandoned)  are 
also  alluded  to.  The  principal  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  publication  is,  however,  that 
which  relates  to  the  London  street  tramways. 
The  questions  affecting  them  seem  very  tairly 
considered  by  Mr.  Haywood.  He  pomts  out  the 
difiBculties  connected  with  their  adoption,  but,  on 
theotherhand,trulyobserve8that  "greatdifticulties 
have,  however,  been  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  railways  and  other  engineering  works  ;  and  we 
should  not  have  had  the  benefit  arising  from 
them  had  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  or  had 
every  objection  which  could  be  raised  against 
them,  been  sutficient  to  prevent  their  construc- 
tion."   

ON  VARNISHES. 

As  a  rule,  all  varnishes  should  be  kept  iu  a  dry  place. 
It  should  a  so  be  observed  that  they  should  be  app  led 
in  a  d^y  place.  Much,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  when  they  are  e^Plovf -more  than 
is  easily  credited-and  the  woik  should  be  kept  m  a 
warm  place  until  thoroughly  dry.  thp  mpn- 

All  varnishes  in  which  spirits  of  wme  is  the  men 
strum  should  be  used  in  a  warm  place. 

Vorpmost  amono-  varnishes  is  the  real  original. 

pS  -  Gum  sandarac,  fourteen  ounces 
and  two  d4chms  ;  gum  mastic,  in  drops^eve"  ounces 

^'^g^ui'rS:^'^:?|^«-t  thel.  solution 

riih  hnrd  If  the  varnish  becomes  tacky,  apply  a  \eiy 
mtle  drop  of  olive  oil  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 

'^'Ihe  tnishin-  process  consists  in  pouring  a.  little 
Dure  alcohol  upon  a  piece  of  clean  linen,  which  3 
Ho  htly  rubbed  over  the  varaished  wood,  and  as  the 
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linen  and  varnish  dry,  the  wood  is  rubbed  more 
briskly,  until  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish  like  a  looking- 
glass. 

The  above  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  original  and 
genuine  French  polish,  it  being  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
Technolgique,"  an  accurate  French  work. 

Seedlac  Varnish.— W ash  3oz.  of  seedlac  in  several 
waters,  dry  it,  and  powder  it  coarsely.  Dissolve  it  in 
one  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  put  in  a  gentle 
heat,  shaking  as  often  as  convenient,  until  it  appears 
dissolved,  pour  off  the  clear,  and  strain  the  remainder. 

Shellac  Tarnish.— Take  25OZ.  of  shellac,  break  it 
into  a  coarse  powder,  put  it  into  1  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  a  few  days,  shaking 
frequently  until  dissolved  ;  strain. 

Copal  Varnish. — Dissolve  the  copal,  broken  in  pieces, 
in  linseed  oil,  by  digestion,  the  heat  being  almost 
sufficient  to  boil  the  oil.  The  oil  should  be  made 
drying  by  the  addition  of  quicklime.  This  makes  a 
beautiful  transparent  varnLsh.  It  should  be  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  copal, 
in  proportion  to  the  oil,  will  be  found  sufficient. 

friim  Sandarac.  Varnish. — A  colourless  varnish  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolviag  4oz.  of  gum  sandarac  and 
loz  of  Venice  turpentine  in  16oz.  of  alcohol  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  it  is  not  very  hard,  however. 

Mastic  Taniisft.— Mastic  should  be  dissolved  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  in  close  glass  vessels,  by  means  of  a 
gentle  heat.  This  varnish  is  extensively  used  in 
transparencies,  &c. 

Bookbinders'  Varnish. — 5oz.  of  shellac  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  1  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ;  add  lOoz. 
of  burnt  and  recently  heated  auimal  charcoal,  boil  a 
few  minutes,  subtract  a  little  of  the  liquid,  and  see  if 
it  is  colourless  ;  if  not,  add  a  little  more  charcoal. 
"When  colourless,  strain  through  silk,  and  afterwards 
filter  through  blotting-paper ;  if  wanted  perfectly 
pure,  strain  when  cold. 

Caoutchouc  Vaniish.— Digest  2  parts  of  caoutchouc, 
cut  in  shreds  or  small  pieces,  In  64  parts  of  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine;  strain  through  linen  ;cIoth.— 
English  Mechanic. 


TOWLE'S  GiliDE  AND  DRAINAGE  LEVEL. 

This,  according  to  the  American  Journal  of  Gas  Lightiiig,  is 
a  neat,  durable,  and  simple  instrument,  which  is  intended  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  student  and  the  practical  surveyor  as 
well.   The  illustration  herewith  gives  a  clea  r  idea  of  its  con- 


struction. To  make  its  operations  perfectly  plain,  the  follow- 
ing example  is  given ;— Problem. — To  set  a  number  of  stakes 
or  pegs  in  the  ground,  to  define  the  surface  <if  a  proposed 
concrete  floor  for  instance,  so  that  their  top  ecds  shall  be  m 
the  same  horizontal  plane — and  at  the  same  time  so  that  all 
the  pegs  shall  be  of  the  same  level  as  some  other  peg,  marked 
A:- 

1st.  Erect  the  instrument  and  level  it  nearly  over  peg  A; 
measure  with  a  rod  (a  pine  stick  lin.  square  and  about  8ff . 
long  will  do  very  well)  from  the  peg  A,  up  to  the  hne  of  sight, 
and  put  a  small  nail  or  pin  at  that  height,  into  a  rod  for  a 
mark  to  sight  at. 

2nd.  Now  proceed  to  drive  another  stake,  B,  wherever 
desired,  and  turn  the  instrument  on  its  ball  and  socket  .joint, 
to  bring  the  line  of  sight  to  bear  upon  the  rod,  when  placed 
and  held  by  an  assistant,  upon  this  stake.  The  bubble,  after 
being  brought  to  the  centre  again,  will  readily  indicate 
whether  the  line  of  sight,  which  will  then  be  horizontal, 
strikes  above  the  mark  or  nail  on  the  rod,  or  not;  if  it  strikes 
above  the  mark  on  the  rod,  the  assistant  must  drive  the 
stake  grail  ually,  till  the  mark  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
line  of  siglit — when  it  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  level — and 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  top  of  both  stakes  (A  and  B)  are  the 
same  distance  below  the  plane  of  the  level,  they  are  them- 
selves in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  In  a  simdar  manner 
proceed  to  place  as  many  other  stakes  as  may  be  required. 

With  this  instrument  can  be  laid  out  the  proper  grades  for 
drains,  ditches,  roadways,  &c.,  and  the  proper  levels  for  foun- 
dations of  houses,  bridges,  concrete  floors,  artificial  ponds, 
&c.,  by  anyone  who  understands  the  principles  of  a  common 
carpenter's  or  mason's  level. 

Hamilton  E.  Towie,  Civil  Engineer,  Broadway  Rooms,  New 
York,  is  the  patentee. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Egremont. — A  new  Baptist  chapel  has  heen 
opened  at  Egremont,  Liverpool.  It  is  an  oblong 
bitilding  under  a  single  span  roof,  gabled  at  either 
end.  The  chapel  is  built  of  stock  bricks  with 
Stourton  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  300  persons,  and  the  cost  is 
slightly  under  £1000,  exclusive  of  the  land.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  and  T. 
Mason,  builders,  Egremont,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Darison  and 
Davies,  architects,  Grecian  Chambers,  Dale-street, 
Liverpool. 

ToTNES,  Devon. — The  first  section  of  the 
fine  old  parish  church  of  S.  Mary,  which  has 
been  for  the  last  eighteen  months  undergoing 
restoration,  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
organ,  which  has  been  taken  down  from  the 
gallery,  where  it  formerly  stood,  and  re-erected  on 
a  platform  in  the  new  part  of  the  church — the 
north-east — after  having  several  new  pipes  and 
stops  added  by  Mr.  Hamlyn,  of  Loudon  and 
Newton  Abbot,  was  re-opened  at  the  same  time. 
The  restoration  of  such  a  large  building  of  course 
necessitated  the  outlay  of  agreat  amount  of  money, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable  sum  was 
promised  that  the  vicar  commenced  his  task.  The 
services  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  were  engaged, 
and  at  his  recommendation  the  northern  aisle  has 
been  extended,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  sitting- 
accommodation,  and  allowing  for  the  removal  of 
the  western  gallery,  and  also  the  abortive  galleries 
over  the  beautiful  rood-screen.  The  whole  of  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  thus  thrown 
open.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  fine  arch,  which 
before  was  entirely  lost  to  view.  In  this  there  will 
be  placed  a  handsome  window,  which  will  afford  air 
and  light  to  a  portion  of  the  church,  hitherto  badly 
ventilated  and  quite  dark.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however,  the  belfry  will  have  to  be  raised  a  story 
higher.  At  the  commencement  of  the  restoration 
it  was  decided,  in  order  that  Divine  service  might 
be  continued  on  Sundays,  that  the  work  should  be 
divided  into  sections.  The  first  section,  as  already 
stated,  was  commenced  eighteen  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Reeve,  of  Totnes,  who  agreed  to  execute  the 
same  for  £1100;  the  cost  of  the  second  section, 
estimated  at  £800,  will  include  the  reseating  and 
renewing  of  the  whole  of  the  part  from  the  screen 
to  the  nave.  This  is  now  in  hand,  and  considerable 
progress  made  in  the  work.  The  pulpit,  of  finely- 
carved  stone,  is  also  undergoing  renovation,  and  a 
temporary  one  has  been  substituted.  A  prayer 
desk,  of  polished  oak,  costing  £37,  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  the  vicar. 
The  restoration  of  the  stone  and  wood  carving  was 
entiTisted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Headingley  Church. — This  church,  which 
has  been  closed  since  August  last,  was  re-opened 
on  Sexagesima  Sunday.  The  alterations  consist 
of  the  building  of  an  organ  chapel  and  vestry, 
and  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  interior 
of  the  church.  A  handsome  carved  reredos  in 
the  form  of  an  arcade,  with  cornice  and  cresting, 
has  been  erected  across  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
church  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  chancel  has  been 
covered  with  fancy  tiles.  The  font  has  been 
removed  below  the  tower,  and  a  proper  baptistry 
constructed.  The  outlay  has  been  about  £1050. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  architect. 

BUILDING. 

Sunderland. — A  new  bank  has  just  been 
completed  at  Sunderland  for  Messrs  Backhouse 
and  Co.  The  style  is  French  Gothic,  the  main 
front  of  the  building  being  ornamented  with 
polished  granite  shafts,  with  carved  stone  caps 
and  finely  chiselled  corbels.  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskiris, 
of  Darlington,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Gradon, 
of  Durham,  the  contractor.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  con-espondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  brielly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

P.  O.  O's.  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  the  Strand  Otfice.  All  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 

Received. — Puller  and  laver—G.  R.U.— Editor  Nortla^r.p- 
lau  Mercnri/-G.'B.—Y.  C— J.  W.  Jun.— C.  G.— W.  J.  C— 


C.  F.  II.— J.  v.— J.  r.  S,— J.C.— J.P.  and  Co.— C.  P-  and  Co. 
— K.  S  and  Co.— W.  S.  T.— J.  H.— D.  J.  W.— C.  IL— W. 0.0. 
— R.  D.  and  Co.— J.  P.  S.— C.  K.  A  — J.  H.— S.  W.  and  Co.— 
W.  B.  and  Son— W.  L.  W.— W.  Sutherland— C.  S.— W.  H.  L- 
— M.  E.  G.  W. 


PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,  —  I  intended  to  have  con  tinned  my 
crude  remarks  upon  the  appointment  and  duties 
of  a  referee,  but  the  letter  which  appears  in  your 
impression  of  this  week  leads  me  back  unwill- 
ingly to  the  Plymouth  competition. 

It  must  be  very  unedifying,  and  I  hope  as  dis- 
tasteful to  your  readers  as  it  is  to  me,  to  see  per- 
sonalities creeping  into  discussions  on  profes- 
sional matters.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not 
give  each  other  credit  for  bona  fides  when  in 
competition  with  each  other,  and  be  able,  with 
free  but  friendly  criticism,  to  discuss  matters  of 
professional  interest  without  imputations  of  un- 
fair conduct.  But  Mr.  Reid  has  flang  abroad 
such  open  charges  as'jWeU  as  frivolous  insinuations 
in  his  letter  to  you,  that  they  must  be  met  out  of 
consideration  for  third  parties,  if  not  out  of  mere 
self-respect.  When  Mr.  Reid  states  he  has  not 
seen  any  printed  statements,  &c.,  he  must  forget 
that  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  my  remarks,  &c., 
which  I  sent  to  him  at  his  personal  request,  for  to- 
this  very  printed  statement  he  refers  further  on. 
Then  hestates  what  is  totally  incorrect  (but  which 
would  be  no  matter  for  regret  were  it  otherwise), 
viz.,  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Town  Clerk  for  the  appointment  of  architect 
to  a  certain  building  ac  Plymouth.  Mr.  Reid 
should  be  more  sure  of  his  facts  before  he  under- 
takes to  instruct  people  in  them.  The  one  modi- 
cum of  truth  is  that  I  know  and  sincerely  respect 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Plymouth — too  well  indeed, 
to  allow  that  that  gentleman  would  be  a  moment 
swayed  in  my  favour  in  discharging  a  public 
duty.  Besides,  what  is^the  favour  after  all — 
mentioning  the  fast  that  I  had  provided  extra 
accommodation  and  sent  estimates  with  and 
without  such  extra  work  ?  Now  I  say  that 
to  suppress  this  fact  would  have  been  unfair 
in  any  one  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who 
in  council,  totally  unknown  to  me,  actually 
stated  my  design  was  "  good  ?  "  They  must  have 
been  of  course  grossly  unfair,  and  ia  some  secret 
way  ruled  by,  though  not  known  to  me.  Yet 
I  have  said  I  believe  I  do  not  know  one  member 
of  council  even  by  sight,  while  Mr.  Reid  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  competition  probably 
know  every  one,  and  have  frequent  personal  com- 
munication with  them.  But  away  with  all  talk 
of  being  biassed  by  unfair  personal  prejudices.  I 
believe  now  that  my  design  was  the  most  suitable, 
according  to  the  instructions  and  the  block  plans 
given  to  competitors,  but  the  council  do  not  seem 
to  wish  that  plan,  and  are  now  going  to  adopt  a 
"one  block  "  system.  This  may  involve  injustice 
to  all  of  us,  but  not  necessarily  any  unfair  bias 
for  or  against  individuals.  And  here  is  the  rub 
in  competitions — an  injustice  to  some  one  or  to 
our  mistress  Architecture  herself  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  be  avoided.  Either  some  technical 
difficulty  starts  up,  and  justice  between  man  and 
man  must  be  done,  to  the  detriment  of  archi- 
tecture, and  so  the  best  art  is  not  chosen,  or  in 
some  way  the  best  design  involves  the  trans- 
gression of  some  of  the  instructions,  and  if  chosen 
for  execution  injustice  is  done  to  individual  com- 
petitors. It  is  our  duty,  though  a  very  severe 
one,  to  prefer  injustice  to  oitrselves  rather  than  to- 
our  art,  and  so  all  men  in  the  end  will  rule  it,  if  a 
nobler  building  is  got  by  this  means.  The  very 
fetters  of  instructions,  especially  if  drawn  up  by 
unpractised  hands,  prevent  a  free  flow  of  archi- 
tectural idea,  while  it  seems  perfectly  un- 
just to  choose  any  but  the  designs  which  are 
within  the  very  limits  which  so  fetter  the  artist. 
This  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  a  frequent  choice 
of  a  design  which  has  not  calculated  the  cost  or 
cared  for  the  instructions  in  preference  to  those 
which  most  clearly  have  attended  to  them,  and 
have  calculated  the  cost  exactly.  And  this  leads 
me  to  the  "  mistake  "  which  it  is  said  th;  council 
had  made,  inasmuch  as  they  now  find  (it  is  said) 
that  "  Nina's  "  design  is  but  a  few  hundreds  in 
cost  above  that  of    "  Ich  Oicn."     Now  "  Ich 
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Dien"  was  estimated  at  £30,770— with  all  the 
extra  accommodation,  and  £30,000  without  it ; 
and  these  estimates  were  prononnced  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse  as  "  very  reliable."  "  Nina's  "  esti- 
mate is  said  to  be  £40,000,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse 
states  "  the  cost  would  far  exceed  the  sum  sug- 
gested ;  indeed,  the  author  himself  to  a  certain 
extent  admits  it." 

Now  is  it  a  mistake  to  say  that  "  Ich  Dien  "  is 
the  cheapest  only  by  a  few  hundreds?  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  moreover,  in  his  letter  to  The 
Building  News  quoted  before,  places  "  Ich 
Dien,"  with  "Fiat  Justitia,"  as  among  the 
cheapest  designs  exhibited.  It  is  evident  from 
this,  and  not  from  what  I  say,  that  a  "  mistake  " 
is  committed  in  stating  the  cost  of  "  Nina's  "  de- 
sign to  be  so  near  that  of  "  loh  Dien."  Again, 
Mr.  Reid  says  he  differs  from  me  in_  my 
"  opinion  "  that  I  pick  no  holes  in  other  designs. 
Now  it  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  fact,  that  I  do 
not  pick  holes  in  other  designs,  though  Mr.  Reid 
does  in  all  very  freely.  I  quote  Mr.  Water- 
iiouse's  report,  and  state  I  have  not  seen  the  de- 
signs, except  to  glance  at  one  or  two  drawings  of 
each  as  hung  up  at  Plj-mouth  one  afternoon,  but 
not  enough  to  form  an  opinion  even  as  to  the 
details  of  any  one  plan  or  elevation,  simply  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  them — only  two  or  three 
drawings  out  of  a  set.    My  printed  paper,  called 

Remarks,  &c.,"  was  not  sent  to  the  town  clerk 
for  distribution,  as  Mr.  Reid  asserts,  nor  would 
the  town  clerk  permit  anyone  on  my  behalf  to 
look  at  any  of  the  designs  or  to  take  any  notes. 
So  I  was  and  am  dependent  entirely  for  my  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Reid  and  others  who  publish 
it,  and  have  not  had  any  but  the  most 
formal  communication  with  the  town  clerk, 
and  have  neither  seen  that  gentleman 
nor  any  one  of  the  Council  from  the  time  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  expected  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  totally  unfounded  and  untrue  that  any  or 
the  slightest  influence  has  been  privately  exerted 
in  any  way  by  me,  or  in  my  behalf,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Wl^at  I  have  printed  has  been  in  Mr. 
Rftid's  possession  some  time,  and  a  copy  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  of  every  Plymouth  paper 
a  the  earliest  moment  to  prevent  any  idea  of 
private  influence,  which  is  now  suggested  by  one 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about  local  tactics,  but 
assumes  to  possess  more  information  on  other 
matters  than  he  really  does. 

I  begin  to  look  on  all  competitions  as  the 
debr  is,  or  broken  matter,  and  hard,  objectionable 
fact  as  material  thrown  down  in  soft  places  where- 
upon we  may  hope  one  day  to  see  a  hard  and  fair 
roadway  leading  to  some  proper  law,  regulation, 
or  custom  in  competitions  whereby  much  of  the 
present  [unsatisfactory  conduct  of  them  and  the 
■competitors  themselves  may  be  avoided  ;  and  ^  if 
.at  present  we  who  compete  are  spattered  with 
some  of  the  mud  while  the  hard  core  is  being 
laid,  perhaps  we  must  not  complain,  but  it  will 
be  our  own  faults  if  we  do  not  in  good  time  make 
a  sound  road.  This  Plymouth  competition  pro- 
vides some  rugged,  hard  material  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate as  useful  except  in  this  ;  but  personali- 
ties have  no  use,  and  only  serve  to  spoil  the  work 
and  discourage,  as  well  as  discredit,  the  work- 
men. 

I  have  occupied  too  much  space  to_  add  more 
now  on  the  general  question. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Feb.  22,  1870.  C.  F.  Hayward. 

P.S. — I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my  satisfac- 
tion that  "  Nina  " — by  whatever  mistake— re- 
ceives as  much  premium  as  "  Ich  Dien,"  and  I 
only  regret  that "  Fiat  Justitia's"  first  premium  is, 
according  to  a  vicious  system,  "merged  in  the 
commission" — for  as  they  are  making  afresh 
design,  they  surely  deserve  the  premium  for  the 
first  one. 

[We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  W.  H. 
liynn  on  this  subject,  which  will  appeur  in  our 
next  number,  when  the  controversy,  as  far  as 
our  pages  are  concerned,  must  close. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


Church,  in  Devon,  boasts  of  a  similar,  although 
i-maller    spire,  constructed  in  like  manner  o  f 
oak  and  lead,  and  warped  as  much  as  that  at 
Chesterfield.     It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
LSIG.    During  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
church,  the  inhabitants  of  Barnstaple  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  have  this  crooked  spire 
pulled   down,    but  Mr.  Gilbert    Scott,  their 
architect,  would  not  hear  of  it.    That  gentleman 
designated  it  "  a  gem."    He  is  an  high  authority 
whose  opinion  must  be  respected  ;  but  he  is  the 
only  person  I  ever  heard  speak  in  its  favour.  The 
most  striking  feature  about  Chesterfield  is,  that 
from  whatever  side  it  is  viewed  it  appears  top- 
pling over  towards  the  spectator  ;  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  of  its  being  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular in  one  direction  for  a  certain  height,  and 
then  shooting  off  at  another  angle  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance  to  the  top.    In  this  only,  and  in  the 
remotest  way  possible,  does  it  resemble  the  Lean- 
ing Tower  at  Pisa,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
circular  tower  of  white  marble,  consisting  of  six 
stories  or  galleries  with  open  arcades  running 
round  their  outsides,    and  terminating  on  the 
summit  with  a  bell  chamber  of  about  two-thirds 
the  diameter  of  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
tower  is  about  fourteen  feet  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular at  the  extreme  edge  below  the  bell  ehamber, 
which  latter,  as  if  to  counteract  _  the  effects  of 
such  defective  construction,  is  built  at  an  angle 
leaning  the  reverse  way.    This  being  at  a  con- 
siderable altitude  looks  somewhat  slight  from  the 
ground,  but  is  very  distinct  on  close  examination. 
The  hanging  of  the  bells,  by-the-bye,  is  very 
properly  an-anged  so  that  the  lightest  are  on  the 
overhanging  side  of  the  tower.    The  Pisa  tower, 
although  scarcely  handsome,  is  not  such  an  eye- 
sore as  the  Chesterfield  steeple,  and  it  occupies  a 
more  secluded  position  than  the  latter,  whose 
withered  proportions  can  be  seen  from  everywhere 
in  the  town.    I  have  noticed  a  very _  successful 
twisted  spire  on  a  church  at  Dijon,  in  France, 
delicate  beyond  measure ;  and  cleverly  carried  up 
with  the  strictest  resrard  to  geometrical  nicety 
and  proportion.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  archi- 
tect of  Chesterfield  had  a  vague  notion  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  if  ever  he  flattered  himself 
upon  accomplishing  a  parallel  feat,  he  must  have 
been  most  wofuUy  dissapointed  on  beholding  the 
frightful  results  of  his  ambitious  efforts.    J .  V. 


CHESTERFIELD  STEEPLE. 

Sir, — I  am  inclined  to  think  with  you  that  the 
•last  version  given  in  this  week's  number  respect- 
ing the  distorted  nature  of  the  above  ungainly 
structure  is  the  most  correct.  The  spire  being 
of  oak  covered  with  lead,  the  action  of  the 
weather  on  the  former  material  is  so  well  known  to 
us  all,  that  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  stretch  of 
imagination  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
oak  being  green  when  used,  has  twisted  "  all 
ways "  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  other 
atmospheric  influences,  and  caused  the  steeple  to 
he  the  unsightly  affair  it  now  is.  Barnstaple 


THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND 

THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 
Sir,- I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  hope  the  deterioration  of 
the  building  which  has  been  going  on  of  late 
years,  by  additions  and  alterations,  will  thus  be 
put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least  abated.    Whoever  may 
have  been  the  designer  of  the  main  structure, 
certain  it  is  that  similar  talent  is  not  possessed  by 
the  author  of  the  late  works,  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  see  a  fine  building  thus  messed  with  and  spoilt. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  decry  all  but  thirteenth 
century  Gothic,  and  many  affect  to  sneer  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
man  among  the  R.I.B.A.'s  who  could  equal  them. 
Is  it  known  how  much  money  has  been  spent  in 
the    foolish    attempt     to    convert  _  the  old 
crypt    into    a    chapel    and    baptistry  ?  It 
was    not    required    for    anyone,   or   for  any 
purpose,  but  seemingly  done  for  the  express 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  architect.    There  was 
not  even  the  excuse  of  that  mischievously  known 
thing,  a  restoration,  for  no  one  can  say  there  was 
a  chapel  and  baptistry  there  before.    Now  it  is 
converted,  there  is  no  one  to  officiate  in  it,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  subjects  for 
the  christening  process  !    Are  there  any  little 
Bills  born  in  the  Houses  save  those  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  Parliamentary  way  ?    As  re- 
gards the  resident  officials,  even  if  they  had  been 
people  of  consequence,  no  special  provision  for 
their  worship  was  necessary,  considering  that  the 
Abbey  and  parish  churches  are  but  the  other  side 
of  the  road.    If  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  architect,  I  should  like  to  engage  him 
in  the  Chinese  fashion  of  stopping  his  salary 
when  work  was  being  done,  and  so  remove  from 
him  the  fatal  temptation  of  having  to  make  work 
for  himself.— Yours,  &c.,  M. 


civen  this  medal  in  keeping  of  the  Institute  for 
those  who  have  specially  distinguished  them- 
selves as  architects,  or  in  some  way  furthering 
the  art.  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,  in  what  way  it 
can  be  said  that  Mr.  Perrey  has  established  a  claini 
to  the  honour  of  royal  recognition  and  reward  f 
lie  is  no  doubt  a  very  respectable  man,  but  as 
an  architect  is  certainly  not  above  mediocnty. 

If  the  medal  is  to  simply  go  the  round  ot  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  then,  as  a  facetious 
Fellow  openly  expressed  it,  "  we  shall  all  have  it 
in  time."  But  the  question  may  arise,  whether 
it  was  worth  while  for  Her  Majesty  to  estabhsli 
such  an  equivocal  sign  of  merit  ?  If  there  were 
no  better  men  than  Mr.  Ferrey,  though  the  iact 
would  be  lamentable,  the  Institute  would  be 
excused.  But  there  are.  There  is  J.  H.  Parker 
who,  by  the  numerous  works  he  has  edited  and 
published  during  the  last  thirty  years,  nnd  by  his 
con  amove  labours  as  an  archaiologist,  has  done 
very  much  for  the  advancement  of  architecture, 
especially  the  Gothic  phase  of  it.  There  is  John 
Ruskin,  to  whom,  for  the  glowing  poetic  interest 
he  has  thrown  over  the  art  and  the  attention  he 
has  drawn  towards  it— raising  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  general  public— the  profession  is  mi- 
mensely  indebted.  Others  also  could  be  named. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Institute  had  not 
discrimination  enough  to  see  the  merits  of  a 
Pugin  and  a  Britton,  what  can  we  expect  .— 
Yours,  &c.,  ^• 

DR  ZERFFI  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART. 
Sir,— It  seems  to  me  that  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Zerffi,  which  appear  in  the  last  number  of  your 
journal,  are  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  falsehood 
and  nonsense.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jews  being  "forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or 
eno-rave."  They  were  only  forbidden  to  make 
idols.  The  description  of  Solomon's  temple,  with 
its  seraphim,  lions,  oxen,  palm  trees,  pomegranates, 
and  lilies,  plainly  proves  that  the  sculptor's  art 
was  permitted  for  proper  purposes.  This  building 
beino-  divinelv  commissioned,  to  say  that  the 
Jews  had  a  '"' horror  of  building"  is  sheer  non- 
sense. He  says  too,  that  Jews  are  "  never  picture 
painters  ;"  a  great  mistake,  for  many  well-known 
artists  of  the  present  day  are  Jews. 

Then  with  Greek  art.  Its  origin  and  excellence 
he  finds  in  the  "  great  extent  of  its  sea  boundaiy." 
The  geographical  configuration  of  its  coast  is  t-he 
same  now  as  then,  but  where  is  its  art  ? 

He  says  "  the  Doric  order  rose  in  the  north," 
instead  of  which  it  appears  to  have  begun  in  the 
south.  It  has  been  traced  to  Egypt,  and  was  pro- 
bably, with  the  other  styles,  perfected  at  Athens. 
There  is  no  warranty  for  saying  that  the  Greek 
temples  were  at  first  exceedingly  plain  in  their 
interior,  and  subsequently  excessively  ornamented, 
and  so  far  from  the  Doric  being  marked  by  sim- 
plicity and  plainness,  the  Doric  Parthenon  sur- 
passed all  others  in  Greece,  if  not  in  the  world.- 
Yours,  &c.,  ^-  ^• 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  ROYAL  GOLD 
MEDAL. 

Sir, — The  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it 
seems,  design  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  this  year 
for  Mr.  Ferrey.    Her  Mnjesty  is  supposed  to  have 


THE  VILLA  IN  S.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

SiK  —I  am  induced  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you, not  so  much 
on  the  artistic  merits  of  the  above-named  building  about 
which  there  could  not  be  two  opinions,  asm  reference  to  some 
propositions  made  by  "W.  W.,"  when  writing  on  ihis  subject 
in  your  last  number.  , 

In  his  letter  he  advises  that,  to  prevent  the  appearance  ot 
future  architectural  monstrositiies,  there  should  be  appointea 
by  Government  "  a  department  of  acknowledged  ability,  to 
which  not  only  drawings  but  also  full  specifications  ot  pro- 
posed new  works  should  be  submitted  for  approval;— or 
words  to  that  effect.  ^    i  -n  

it  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  most  students  of  art  will  agree 
with  me,  that  theXesults  of  such  a  system  would  be  most  perni- 
cious. The  "department"  of  course  would  have  its  own 
particular  and  favourite  style,  and  would,  if  it  could,  enforce 
the  adoption  of  that  style  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  all 
others.  How  would  architects  like  all  styles  but  one  to  be 
tabooed,  thougli  that  one  be  supposed  perfect  by  its  aoyo- 
cates  ?  Is  it  desirable  (though  each  has  its  good  points  that 
the  style  of  the  existing  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  Baron 
Haussmann's  stvle,  or  any  other  style,  should  be  'i°iversal^ 
adopted?  No;  far  better  the  present  circumstances.  INow 
genius  has  its  opportunities  as  well  as  mediocrity  ;  under  the 
proposed  regime  all  freedom  of  thought  m  design  woild 

'VL'onl'?  S'^emedy  for  present  evils  is  that  architects 
themselves  should  be  required  to  pass  through  Government 
examinations,  both  in  knowledge  of  practical  work,  and  m 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
various  styles,  and  should  then  be  furnished  with  diplomas 
leaving  them  free  to  use  their  acquired  knowledge  in  what 
individual  direction  they  pleased.  This  is  most  necessary  for 
both  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  public,  and  till  it  is  doni. 
there  will  always  be  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  persons  in 
the  profession  who  will  not  be  prevented  from  outraging  good 
taste  even  by  selfish  considerations. 

Hopin"  you  will  lend  your  powerful  aid  to  press  this  scheme 
more  closely  upon  the  attention  of  the  public— 1^  am,  ^ir, 

^°p"'-^I 'am  aware  of  the  present  existence  of  voluntary 
examinations,  but  of  course  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose ; 
they  should  be  compulsory  on  aU. 
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BRADFORD  TOWN  HALL. 

SiE, — Your  print  of  tliis  week's  issue  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  tlie  miicli-talked-of  prize;design  for  above,  and 
I  am  shocked  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  tiie  wliole  treatment 
of  the  fagade  is  a  reduced,  and  certainly  an  unworthy,  copy  of 
the  noble  design  of  Messrs.  Speakeman  and  Cliarlesworth 
for  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  Can  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation be  given  of  tins  self-evident  fact  ? 

I  am  sure  my  feelings  will  be  shared  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  witli  the  two  designs,  and  that  the  imblic  would 
he  relieved  by  such  an  explanation  as  may  remove  the  disa- 
greeable impression  produced  by  your  puljlication  of  Messrs. 
liOckwood  and  Mawsuu's  design.— Ynnrs,  &c., 

.\N  Impartial  SrECTATOK. 


ART  WORKMEN'S  COMPETITION. 

Sia, — After  reading  your  criticisms  on  the  above  competi- 
tion, I  visited  it,  and  I  certainly  thought  the  nmjor  part  was 
good,  especially  so  when  I  consider  that  in  most  cases  they 
have  to  be  executed  after  working  the  usual  time  of  ten 
hours  ;  but,  like  yourself,  I  felt  the  want  of  the  original,  so  I 
went  straiglit  to  the  Kensington  Museum  and  made  a  long 
search  after  panel  No.  1,  hut  could  not  find  it.  But  I  came 
across  the  entablature  of  chimneypiece.  I  v.  fis  surprised  to 
think  that  such  a  specimen  had  been  chosen.  The  photograph 
hung  in  the  Society's  roomj  Hatters  greatly.  The  foliage  is 
not  like  that  of  the  vine,  and  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice  it 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  one  carved  by  C.  II.  Line,  the  chief 
fault  of  which  seems  that  it  is  too  naturalistic.  I  write  tins 
quite  impartially,  not  knowing  anyone  connected  with  the 
comi)etition,  but  in  order  to  lead  others  to  visit  the  original,  like 
myself.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  lietter  for  the 
Council,  in  their  programme,  merely  to  have  said  an  entabla- 
ture for  a  chimneypiece,  composed  of  satyrs  and  \ine,  allow- 
ing tlie  carver  to  use  hi«  owu  ideas.  W.  II. 


rough  sketch.  Will  any  experienced  reader  advise  as  to  the 
best  method  of  effecting  complete  drainage,  as  it  is  becoming 


ARC[IlTECrDR.\.L  DICTIONARY. 

Sir, — Amongst  the  advertisements  in  your  paper  there 
lately  appeared  one  containing  the  arrangements  of  tiic  .Vrcli  i- 
tectural  Publication  Society  for  the  completion  of  their  dic- 
tionary, and  the  different  modes  by  which  subscribers  could 
pay  their  moneys  and  receive  their  copies.  Being  one  of  the 
number  that  in  these  hard  times  cannot  well  spare  £1-5  at  one 
subscription,  I  am  glad  to  find  the  society  prepared  to  meet 
such  cases.  But  it  does  not  appear  quite  clear  to  nie  from 
the  advertisement  what  time  is  allowed  to  complete  the  sum, 
and  what  is  the  lowest  sum  allowed  for  any  oin:  year. 

The  Dictionary,  incomplete  as  it  is,  has,  I  think,  become 
generally  to  be  recognised  as  the  most  reliable  work  of  refer- 
ence on  all  architectural  matters,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  learn  from  the  conductors  that  it  is  intended  to  complete 
the  remainder  as  carefully  as  the  earlier  portion  and  that  tlie 
illustrations  will  be  of  equal  merit  to  those  already  published. 

1  observe  that  the  plates  have  been  produced  rather  as  the 
subjects  were  forthcoming  than  in  strict  counection  with  thct 
letterpress,  and  would  suggest  that  as  soon  as  possible  a  lis 
of  the  plates  in  their  order  should  be  furnished  by  the  editor^ 
which  would  become  a  guide  for  the  binders  in  arranging  tlie 
parts  for  binding.  It  would  also  be  advisable  that  a  scheme 
should  be  drawn  up  showing  li.'iw  the  whole  might  he  divided 
into  volumes  of  moderate  bulk  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
prefer  to  have  the  earlier  parts  bound  for  convenieuce  of 
reference  and  more  careful  ])reservation. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

VlTEUVIl'S. 


Jiitciicommuni([atioit. 

QUESTIONS. 

[1781.]— ME.\.SUREMENT  OF  GL\S«;.— Are  laps  cor- 
rectly measured  in  a  greenhouse,  for  instance,  or  is  surface 
measure  alone  correct  ^  or  does  custom  vary  with  the  loca- 
tion ?— X. 


[1782.]— ECHO.— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  corre- 
spondent would  inform  me  how  fin  a  practical  manner)  to 
destroy  the  echo  in  a  building,  as  per  sketch.   The  walls  are 


finished  in  stucco ;  the  gallery  was  added  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  echo,  wlncli  it  has  to  some  extent  done,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  voice  sounds  as  if  rattling  against  wall  at  A  ;  this 
wall  has  been  covered  with  sacking  inside,  and  this  has 
proved  a  jiartial  remedy;  sacking  has  also  been  hung  from 
each  principal  about  5ft.  down;  this  proved  useless,  as  did 
several  other  similar  experiments.  The  building  is  about  7tlft. 
long  by  40lt.  wide,  aud  28ft.  high  to  the  plate.— iNQfiRKU. 

[1783.1-SHOP  STOVE.— What  is  the  best  apparatus  for 
use  in  a  joiner's  workshop,  to  heat  glue  without  scorching  it, 
and  that  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel  can  be  kept  alight  all 
day  ?— Inquirer. 

[1784  ]-CLE\N1XG  VARNISHED  SR.VTS.—  I  have  a 
qnantity  of  deal  scats  to  re-\  arnisli ,  they  are  in  some  places 
coated  with  a  kind  of  pasty  blade,  and  in  some  rubbed  quite 
smooth  by  contact  with  dresses.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
prepare  them  for  re-varnisliing  ? — Inquirer. 


[1785.]— DR.\1NAGE  —Is  it  desirable  to  construct  a  sewer 
or  good  sized  drain  f''om  premises  at  some  distance  from  a 
running  stream  ?  The  fall  is  very  slight,  being  not  much 
more  than  is  obtained  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  stream  and  that  of  the  surface — vide 


a  serious  matter? 

SCEIBER. 


Cesspools  are  objectionable. - 


[1786.]- VOLUME  OF  WATER  —  Would  any  of  vour 
readers  give  me  any  information  on  the  fnilowing'^  What 
would  be  the  cllcct  on  a  volume  of  water  contained  in  a 
reservoir  20U'  x  200'  x  15',  the  water  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  stagnation  as  regards  influx,  but  20,000  gallons  ]ier  diem 
to  he  drawn  oil';  and  what  result  of  small  influx,  say  30,000 
gallons  per  mouth '^ — G.  P. 


[1787.] -ARCHED  ROOFS.— In  your  paper  three  or  four 
weeks  hack  you  gave  some  accounts  of  arched  roofs.  Will 
you  please  allow  me  to  ask,  through  The  Building  News, 
how  to  H-ork  out  the  strains  in  this  kind  of  structures  V  I 
think  it  will  he  a  very  interesting  subject  for  your  readers  as 
well  as  for — Calculator. 


[1788.]— LONDON  UNIVERSITY.-Perluips  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  course  of 
"Architecture"  in  the  University  of  London'?  Also,  in  what 
other  English  universities  is  there  a  school  aud  course  of  the 
same,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  matriculate  and  pass  the 
ordinary  "  Arts  "  entrance  ?"  Is  there  a  license  granted,  as 
in  the  engineering  course  ?— Double  You  Bee,  Sandymounl. 


REPLIES. 

[1758,]  — MEASUREMENT  OF  STONE  WALLING.— 
Everything  depends  on  locality.  In  some  places  the  only 
known  definition  of  perch  wouhl  be  "  a  fresh  water  fish."  In 
the  south  ot  England  the  perch  in  use  contains  16-^ft.  super- 
ficial, iu  the  west  I8f't.  superficial.  *'J.  L.  M."  says  "a 
square  pole  or  perch  contains  30^  square  yards,  or  272^  square 
feet,"  although  contending  that  the  term  perch  is;  obsolete, 
— the  above  quantity  is  known  technically  as  a  rod — and 
follows  with f//'it  thi!  work  can  ensi/i/  he  unuisitri'd  up.** 
The  yard  superficial  in  vogue  in  the  majority  of  places  out 
of  London  certainly  recommends  itself  as  the  most  simple  for 
all  walling.  The  reduced  system  is,  I  think,  applied  almost 
solely  to  brickwork. — F. 


[17(57.]  —  REMOVING  INK  LINES  AND  COLOUR 
FROM  DRAWING  PAPER.— Moisten  the  portions  to  be 
removed,  dry  with  blotting  paper,  and  clean  out  briskly  with 
india-rubber.  Practise  on  an  old  drawing  first  if  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  method.— F. 

[1769.]-CONSTRUCTIONOF  ROOF.— In  The  Building 
News  for  the  11th  inst.,  I  see  that  an  answer  is  given  to  this 
question  which  belongs  properly  to  the  next,  or  "  Framing  of 
Partition."  I  enclose  a 
sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  1  should  construct  the 
framing  of  the  roof  in  ques- 
tion. I  should  make  the 
struts  of  timber,  and  the  ties 
of  round  bar  iron.  They  are 
shown  in  the  sketch  by 
thick  and  thin  lines  re- 
spectively. A  B,  CD  are 
the  principal  rafters,  which 
could  not  lie  less  than  12"  x 
6".  The  two  collars  E  ¥,  G  H  would  equal  each  9"  x  i", 
and  the  small  struts  M  N,  6  K,  and  II  K  might  be  of 
timber  6"  x  6".  The  tie  rods  A  D,  P  R  should  be  of 
round  iron  2"  in  diameter  ;  those  shown  by  the 
letters  N  E,  N  I"  of  I|"  round  bar,  and  G  C,  H  B,  of  J"  in 
diameter.  It  would  be  far  better  to  construct  the  roof  of  iron 
altogether,  as  it  would  be  much  lighter.  It  will  be  much  too 
weighty  if  built  of  wood  to  place  upon  walls  only  H"  thick,  as 
shown  in  the  question. — L.  P.  L. 


[1770.1-FRAMING OF  PARTITION.— Vote  for  Fig.  I.— F 


[I77fl.]-FR.AMING  OF  PARTITION.— In  your  issue  of 
February  Iltli,  "  The  Working  Mechanic  "  asks  if  some  one 
will  settle  the  question  he  has  furnished  and  explained  in 
y.nr  Intercioiimunication  column.  "  C.  W.  R,  E.D."  has  given 
'his  ideas  u  ith  reference  to  the  question,  which  are  an  im- 
provement on  Fig  1,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  him. 
Firstly,  take  Fig.  1,  or  "F'oreman's  "  method.  Supposing  the 
sectional  mark  A  to  represent  the  principal  beam  or  weight 
to  be  carried,  evidently  it  is  best;  yet,  as  "  C,  W.  K.E.  D." 
shows,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  better  footing  for  the  blades. 
It  might  easily  be  attained  by  taking  a  partial  bearing  on  the 
irirder  with  sufficient  tenons  into  king-post  to  keep  them  in 
their  places,  instead  of  introducing  the  very  unsightly  post 
"  C.  W.  R.  E.  D."  proposes,  to  say  nothing  of  cutting  to  disad- 
vantage, and  extra  labour.  As  the  "  Clerk  of  Works  "  says,  he 
has  yet  to  learn  how  an  inverted  truss  can  carry  any  weight 
without  spreading.  So  Jar  as  timber  goes,  no  doubt  he  is 
right;  hut,  judging  from  this  case,  the  sectional  size  of  the 
girder  appears  to  be  18"  deep,  so  wliat  need  is  there  to  fear 
from  spreading,  for,  in  the  present  case,  the  king-post  cannot 
be  in  tension;  it  is  possible  for  the  blades  to  be  so,  and  that 
is  the  only  advantage  No.  2  has ;  hut  if  there  is  not  suflicicnt 
support  for  them,  as  I  infer  there  is  not  from  the  sketch,  far 
better  give  them  a  good  footing  and  judicious  fixing  at  top, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  concentration  of  the  weight  on  the  seem- 
ingly strong  girder.  The  question  simply  is,  which  plan  is 
the  best '?  but  "  C.  W.  R,  E.  D."  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
introduction  of  a  wood  girder  with  flitch  plate,  which  I  fear 
would  be  tampering  with  the  specification.  Yet  his  plan 
would  not  do,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  have  the  soflit  of  a  beam 
and  joists  on  the  same  level;  by  so  doing  he  would  in  course 
of  time  find  cracked  ceiUngs  and  cornices,  I  agree  with 
"  Foreman." — T.  S.  S.,  Rugeley. 


[1772.]— CIVIL  ENGINEER'S  PUPIL.— Your  "Pupil's 
question  is  rather  a  puzzler.    The  duties  of  a  pupil  are  to  do 


what  his  master  tells  him.  The  duty  of  the  master  is  to 
teach  bis  pupils  their  profession,  a  duty  which  the  majority 
of  them  certainly  do  not  do.  As  a  rule  the  pupil  is  left  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  pick  up  such  stray  bits  of  information  as 
he  can,  A  young  man  has  a  much  better  chance  of  really  learn- 
ing his  profession  by  becoming  the  pupil  of  an  engineer  with  a 
moderate  practice  than  by  entering  the  office  of  one  of  the 
"  great  guns,"  who  have  something  else  to  do  than  bother 
their  heads  about  the  pupils,  —A.  C.  E. 

[177-t.]-CIRCULAR  RAIN  WATER  TANK.— "  Sandys- 
arms  "  wants  to  ascertain  the  c.'ibic  contents  of  a  circular 
tank,  and  states  he  cannot  find  any  rule  in  his  books  that 
gives  him  the  information.  It  would  be  a  curiosity  to  see  a 
list  of  "  Sandysarins's  "  books  that  f;iil  to  give  the  information 
that  most  schoolboys  know — viz.,  "how  to  find  the  area  of  a 
circle."  I  will  answer  his  question.  Square  the  diameter, 
and  multiply  such  square  by  7854;  this  will  give  the  area, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  di^'itli,  w  ill  equal  the  cubic  contents 
12' 4"  x  12' 4"  x"  7854  =  119  38  x  30' 0"  divided  bv 
27  =  132fyds  nearly.— W.  R.  A,,  Uckfield. 


[1774.]— CIRCULAR  RAIN  WATER  TANK.— The  rule  to 
find  contents  of  tank  is  area  of  base  X  perpendicular  height. 
Area  of  base  =  diameter  squared  x  7854 ;  therefore  contents 
of  above  tank  =  (12'  4")'^  x  -7854  x  30ft.  =  4563-3  cubic 
feet,  or  109  cube  yards.— W.  J.  C. 

[I779,]-UNANSWERED  QUERY.— CIRCULAR  ARCH 
IN  CIRCULAR  WALL.— "Young  Stonemason"  complains 
that  this  question  lias  not  been  answered.  It  is  not  easy  in 
the  small  columns  of  Intercommunication  to  answer  questions 
that  require  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  large  scale  to  make  thera 
understood,  but  the  enclosed  I  send.   Let  A  B  C  D  be  the 


plan  of  the  circular  wpU  ;  bisect  the  arc  .V,  B,  and  through 
the  points  draw  E  I'  parallel  to  the  jamb  A  C  or  B  D— 
through  any  point  a  in  E  ¥  draw  G  H  perpendicular  to 
E  F,  produce  the  lines  C  .A  and  B  D  to  meet  G  II  in  the 
points  G  H,  and  G  H  will  be  bisected  in  a  from  a  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  radius  «  G  or  a  II  describe  the  semi- 
circular arc  G  F  H  ;  also  describe  the  arc  of  the  extrados,  and 
divide  the  arcs  into  five  equal  parts,  and  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular faint  lines,  and  those  of  the  middle  soflit  curves  to 
the  inside  circular  line  C  E  D.  Having  extended  the  arcs  of 
the  intrados  curve  on  the  line  I  K,  and  having  drawn  the 
lines  of  the  soffits  and  those  in  the  middle,  lay  off  the  dis- 
tances between  the  right  line  G  II  and  the  circular  outside 
line  A  *  B — viz.  G  A  on  I  X  and  on  K  i  Z,  e  d  on  e  f,  v  ;/  on 
h  i,  s  h  on  b  HI,  &c.,  &c.;  then  trace  the  front  curve  on  the 
soffit  X  r  Z.  To  find  the  rear  curve,  lay  G  C  on  I  Y,  c  C  ou 
e  S,  &c.,  bv  which  the  curve  will  be  oht. lined. — W.  R.  A., 
Uckfield. 


[I779.]-ARCn  UPON  CIRCLE.-If  by  this  somewhat 
quaint  term  "Young  Stonemason"  means  the  reduction  to  a 
plane  of  an  arch  in  a  cylin- 
drical   wall,    perhaps  the 
following  may  assist  liim  : —  ,  .■ 

Let  B  C  fie  the  cylindrical 
wall,  or  circle,  and  1)  E  F 
the  perforating  f^rch.  Divide 
the  circumference  of  this 
into  parts,  as  1  to  10,  and 
from  the  divisions  drop  or- 
dinates  upon  the  diameter 
D  F.  Let  the  seats  of 
those  ordinatcs  be  set  upon 
A  B  C.  Draw  a  straight 
line  G  II  alright  angles  to 
the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  fixing  the  com- 
passes at  B,  transfer  by  arcs  i 
the  seats  of  the  ordinates  ' 
froni  ABCtofi  II.  Then  to 
obtain  the  flattened  eleva- 
tion, draw  J  L  as  a  base, 
and  raise  upon  it  the  ordinates  1  to  10  of  the  same  height  as 
in  D  E  F,  and  connect  their  tops  by  the  curve  J  K  L,  which 
represents  in  a  flattened  state  the  arch  upon  circle. — 
Draughtsman. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Hethe —Tlie"  Roman  Catholic  church  ,it  Hcthe,  near 
Bicester,  lias  lately  rcct-ived  an  addition  m  the  shape  ot  a 
stained  Klass  window,  eiTcted  in  memory  of  tlie  late  Mrs. 
A.  W.  CoUin-ridije.  It  consists  of  two  lights,  arran|ced  wi  li 
three  panels  in  each,  containiii'":  respectively  half-length 
figures  of  S.  Thomas  A(|iuiias,  S.  Duiinnie,  S.  Vincent  do 
pIuI,  and  blessed  Josci)h  l.ahrro,  with  full  lenntU  h-ures  of 
S  William,  Archl)isho|)  of  Ymk,  and  S.  Klizabeth,  Queen  of 
Hungary  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  window  is  an  inscription. 
Thisls  the  fifth  window  tliat  has  been  erected  in  this  church 
the  members  of  the  Collingridje  family,  all  ot  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Francis  Barnett,  of  the  Ediuburgh 
and  Leith  Stained  Glass  works.  Leith. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Lka  Eiver.— The  conservators  of  the  river  Lea  have 
piven  notices  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts draining  into  the  river  to  adopt  other  modes  of  dis- 
nosin"- of  their  sewaae  before  next  June.  A  penalty  ot  ±.50 
will  be  incurred  for  ivery  day  after  that  period  in  which  the 
authorities  of  any  place  allow  sewage  to  go  into  the  river. 

Sewage  Irkigation  at  IIornsey.— The  Hornsey  local 
board  have  decided  on  adopting  a  system  of  irrigation  tor  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  parish.  The  plans  ot  Mr. 
Latham  C  E.  had  been  adopted,  the  cost  of  the  works  being 
estimated  at  £18,000  for  internal,  and  £8000  for  drainage 
without  the  parish,  and  that  oftlie  two  other  engineers,  Mr. 
Shield,  £32,000.  and  Mr.  Measoiu  £35,U0U  for  whole,  and 
£26,000  for  internal.  Some  months  ago  a  notice  had  been 
served  on  the  board  by  the  conservators  of  the  river  Lea.  in 
which  it  was  stated  .that  after  thirteen  months,  which  will 
expire  in  August,  no  sewage  matter  is  to  be  discharged  from 
the  parish  into  the  river,  under  a  penalty  of  £100,  and  £50  per 
day  after  the  expiration  of  the  notice.  It  is  intended  to 
apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  carry  the  sewage  to  land 
without  the  parish  :  and  for  the  delay,  which  will  extend  to 
eighteen  months,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Lea  Conser- 
vators for  an  extension  of  time. 

The  Construction  of  Houses  as  afeecting  Mor- 
tality.—Dr.  Gairdner  lately  delivered  before  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society  an  able  address  "On  the  :Defects  of 
House  Construction 'm  Glasgow  as  a  Cause  of  Mortality." 
The  lecturer,  after  showing  the  moral  and  physical  effects  result- 
ing from  over-crowding,  said  Ithat,  taking  the  family  as 
a  unit  of  society,  it  was  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
society  that  its'  houses  should  allow  the  development  of 
family  relations.  In  such  houses  he  considered  that  the  fol- 
lowing eight  points  should  be  specially  attended  to  -.— 1.  Suf- 
ficient cuhic  space  in  sleeping  rooms  (the  legal  minimum  at 
Glasgow  is  300  cubic  feet  for  every  person  above  eight  years 
old),  to  secure  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  mciiers 
instead  of  the  occupiers  responsible  for  overcrowding ;  2, 
arrangements  for  proper  separation  of  the  sexes,  which 
means,  of  course,  a  rather  general  condemnation  of  single 
room  occupancies ;  3,  proper  means  of  access,  instead  of  the 
dark,  ill-ventilated  common  staircases  of  the  large  "  Hatted  " 
houses;  4,  proper  lighting  and  ventilation  of  inhabited 
rooms— a  requirement  which  would  prevent  the  habitation  of 
most  uuderground  rooms  ;  6,  adequate  privy  accommodation, 
taking  care  that  the  "  privy"  is  also  private,  a  condition  often 
not  carried  out  in  Glasgow,  it  seems ;  6.  good  water  supply ; 
7,  baths  and  washhouses,  not  at  a  distance,  but  on  the 
premises  ;  8,  airing  and  recreation  grounds.  This  last  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  a  town  in  some  parts  of  which,  Dr. 
Gairdner  tells  us,  there  are  from  600  to  1000  inhabitants  per 
acre,  sounds  very  much  like  asking  for  a  general  demolition 
of  multiple  occupancies  within  vast  tenements  as  existing  in 
<Jlasgow.  Such  demolition  will  doubtless  be  effected  in  time, 
and  the  souner  the  better,  if  suHicient  accommodation  be 
provided  somewhere  else. 

A  Bill  for  the  regulationsof  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.— Dr.  Evory  Kennedy 
has  laid  before  the  Boi>rd  of  Governors  of  this  hospital  a  pro- 
posal for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  ot  the  hospital  by 
isolating  the  wards  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  external 
galleries  of  communication  optn  to  the  air.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  proposal  did  not  ev»n  fnd  a  seconder,  for 
the  death  rate  for  tlie  fifteen  years  ending  m  1868  amounted 
to  the  excessive  proportion  of  1  in  33J,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect means  of  keeping  the  wards  free  xroni  infection. 


Deferred  Premium  Fund  amounted  to  £2tl  Ss.  S.^d,,  n  feature 
which  the  committee  confidently  pointed  to  as  calculated  to 
give  great  confidence  in,  and  stability  to.  the  siiciety. 

Faversiiam.  Sittingboukne,  ano  Lathk  at  Scray 
Building  Society.  -The  report  presented  at  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.  showed  that  £1000  had 
been  advanced  on  property  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  about  the  same  amount  had  been  returtied  on  shares 
withdrawn  as  completed.  The  assets  were  computed  at 
£10,938  193.  7d.,  and  the  liabilities  at  £8370  173  Od.,  leaving 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £2559  2s.  Id. 

Leicester. —The  seveuteeiitli  annual  meeting  of  the 
Leicester  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  week.  The  directors  again  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  shares  held  in  the  society,  as  also  in  the  amount 
of  money  received  during  the  year;  although,  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  in  the  town  for  the  last  few 
months,  the  number  of  withdrawals  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  former  years.  During  the  year  1008J  new  shares 
have  been  issued.  440  have  been  withdrawn,  8  have  been 
forfeited,  and  735-  invested  and  86^  advanced  shares  completed, 
leaving  a  total  of  52131  shares  on  the  books  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  year;  being  an  increase  of  400  in  the  year. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Breach  of  the  Building  Bye-Laws  in 
Leeds.— Mr.   Fowler,  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
attended  recently  before  Mr.  Bruce,  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  in  proof  of  an  information 
laid  against  Mr.  John  Jagger,  cloth  manufac- 
turer, for  an  infringement  of  the  building  bye- 
laws.     It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Fowler  and  the  buildings  inspector  (Mr.  Hains- 
worth)  that  the  defendant  is  having  erected  a 
number   of  houses  in   Northfteld-terrace,  and 
that  with  respect  to  one  named  in  the  informa- 
tion the  chimney  had  not  been  pargetted  with 
mortar,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
properly  without  pulling  it  down.    The  Borough 
Surveyor  added  that  many  of  the  flues  had  not 
been  pargetted,  but  he  had  only  taken  out  the 
summons  for  one.    Defendant  said  that  the  nien 
weie  employed  on  the  work  when  the  frost  set  in, 
and  they  were  not  able  to  proceed  with  it  until  it 
broke.  He  called  Mr.  Christopher  Gale,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  joiners'  and  bricklayers'  work, 
who  said, that  he  sub-let  the  brickwork,  and  the 
man  bad  slipped  the  pargetting,  but  as  soon  as  he 
found  it  out  he  had  it  done.    The  Borough  Sur- 
veyor  said  that  the  Corporation  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  kind  of  work  done,  and  re- 
marked that  the  defendant  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £5,  and  asked  for  a  substantial 
penalty.    Mr.  Bruce  decided  to  hear  another  in- 
formation, charging  the  defendant  with  having 
allowed  the  floor  joists  to  enter  the  flues,  before 
giving  his  decision.    Defendant :  The  contractor 
tells  me  there  are  no  joists  in  the  flues.  The 
Borough  Surveyor  :  I  can  call  the  inspector  to 
prove  it.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Borough 
Surveyor  was  unable  to  point  out  a  penalty  for 
this  offence  in  the  Act.    Mr.  Bruce  said  it  was  no 
use  convicting  if  there  was  no  penalty.  Dsfeud- 
ant  :  The  contractor  tells  me  that  ihere  is  no 
such  joist  within  nine  inches  of  the  flues._  Mr. 
Bruce :  Tlie  most  material  thing  for  you  is  that 
there  is  no  penalty.    The  summons  in  this  case 
was  accordingly  dismissed.    On  imposing  a  fine 
of  203.  and  cu.sts  on  the  first  information,  Mr. 
Bruce  remarked  that,  unfortunately,  many  houses 
iu  Leeds  were  a  discredit  to  the  town. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

National  Freehold  Land  Society.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  Gresham-stieet,  on  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  W.  E.  Whitting- 
ham,  the  secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
which  were  confirmed.  The  directors'  twentieth  report  was 
taken  as  read.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  be 
adopted,  referred  to  the  long  period  of  success  enjoyed  by  the 
society,  which  was  almost  uninterrupted,  notwithstanding  the 
great  crash  of  1865-6,  and  the  consequent  distress  and  want  of 
confidence  succeeding.  The  capital  now  exceeded  a  million, 
upwards  of  £90,000  had  been  advanced  during  the  year,  and 
£.5000  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  There  was  no  building 
society  in  the  kingdom  equal  in  magnitude  to  theirs.  Hitherto 
their  losses  had  been  most  insignificant,  the  whole  not  exceed- 
ing 83.  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  taking  the  average  of  years. 
It  was  the  part  of  wiae  men,  however,  to  provide  for  every 
possible  contingency,  and  therefore  the  directors  had  added 
£60,000  to  the  convertible  securities,  the  amount  being  invested 
in  Consols  or  new  Three  per  Cents.  With  respect  to  a  bonu.5, 
they  had  had  a  good  year,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  tliey 
could  prudently  have  paid  one.  The  directors  believed  that  a 
bonus  might  safely  be  declared  every  other  year,  and  this  he 
thought  ought  to  satisfy  the  members. 

Worcester  Benefit  Building  Socikty.— The  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  week.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walker.  Secretary,  read  the  report,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  operations  of  the  society  had  been  most 
successful,  and  more  than  realised  the  hopes  held  out  in  the 
prospectus  issued  at  the  formation  of  the  society.  The  gross 
profit,  including  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
was  £1999  Ss.,  and  that,  alter  placing  li  per  cent,  to  the 
credit  of  investing  members' accounts,  nearly  6  per  cent,  to 
the  credit  of  borrowing  memhers' accounts,  and  discharging 
all  current  incidental  expenses,  the  baUsiiEe  of  Reserve  and 


Wi'ston,  near  Wincantoii,  Dorset  ;  Forton  S. 
John's,  in  the  parish  of  Alvcr.stoke,  Hants  ; 
Longdon,  nciir  Kugcley,  Statt'ord  ;  Sarnosficld, 
near  Kington, Hereford  ;  Towcdnack,  near  Haylc, 
Cornwall  ;  and  Wolverhampton,  S.  Andrew's. 
Under  very  urgent  circumstances  the  grants 
fiirmcrly  made  towards  building  the  church  at; 
Perry-street,  in  tlie  parish  of  Northfleet,  near 
Gravesend,  and  tovvards  reseating  and  restoring 
the  church  at  Burriiigton,  ncarChumlcigh,  Devon, 
were  each  increased.  Two  or  three  applications 
for  assistance  towards  school  churches  were 
unavoidably  rejected  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
consideration  ot  them  reluctantly  postponed,  in 
consequence  of  the  special  fund  for  such  build- 
ings being  entirely  exhausted. 

Iron  Eust. — Professor  Crace  Calvert,  of 
Manchester,  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  the  results  of  some  curious 
experiments  upon  iron  rust.  Two  samples 
analysed  by  him  were  found  to  contain  over  6  per 
cent,  of  protoxide,  so  that  we  must  no  longer 
consider  that  substance  as  consisting  entirely  of 
sesquioxide.  His  experiments  seem,  moreover,  to 
contradict  the  current  belief  that  the  rusting  of 
iron  is  entirely  due  to  moist  oxygen.  Neither 
dry  nor  moist  oxygen  appears  to  have  any  action, 
and  the  only  experiments  in  which  the  ordinary 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron  was  observed  were 
those  in  which  the  metal  was  exposed  to  the  joint 
action  of  water,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
same  results  were  obtained  whether  the  iron  was 
immersed  in  air  or  water. 

Slackness  among  the  Builders  op 
Sydney,)N.  S.  W. — A  correspondent  writes  that 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  money  and  to  low 
prices  of  building  materials,  so  much  capital  has 
been  fixed  in  bricks  and  mortar  as  to  bring  down 
rents  fully  15  or  20  per  cent.  This,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  some  inducement  to  intending  emigrants, 
although  rents  are  still  twice  what  they  are  in  th  e 
most  fashionable  London  suburb. 

Associated  Arts'  Institute. — On  Satur- 
day last  the  second  conversazione  of  the  season 
was  given  by  this  society  at  its  rooms,  9,  Conduit 
street.  The  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists  was  thrown  open  for  the  occasion,  and 
proved  a  source  of  much  attraction,  the  works 
exhibited  showing  a  marked  advance  on  those  of 
previous  years,  and  including  pictures  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  other  lady  artists  of  eminence. 
There  were  also  on  view  various  works  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  and  a  fine  display  of  the 
Autotype  Co.'s  reproductions.  The  rooms  were 
well  filled.  Among  those  present  were  Professor 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  President ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.,  Sir  Dufi'as  Hardy,  Professor  Brewer,  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  F.K.S.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorny- 
croft,  Mrs.  Gliddon,  Mr.  Fredk.  Tayler,  President 
of  the  old  Water  ^Colour  Society  ;  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Donaldson,  Mr.  Montgomerie  Ranking,  Mr. 
Sutherland  Edwards,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  &c.  An 
excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  was 
ginen  during  the  evening,  in  which  Miss  Banks, 
Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  Plater,  Signor  Nappi,  Mr. 
Sceales,  Mr.  Casserley,  and  Mr.  Lauber,  were  the 
performers. 


Institution  op  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Feb.  7,  the  adjourned 
discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Smyth,  entitled 
"  The  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  of  Inheri- 
tance," was  resumed  and  concluded.  The  follow- 
ing candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared  duly 
elected,  viz.— As  Members  : — William  Blount, 
Orchehill  House,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks  ;  Francis 
Field,  Oxford  ;  John  Lees,  Reigate  ;  James 
Martin,  Wainfleet,  Boston,  Lincolnshire  ;  James 
Rawlence,  Salisbury.  As  Associates  :— Ernest 
Carritfc,  16,  Basinghall-street,  E.G.  ;  George  Henry 
Tatham,  14,  Cockspur-street,  Pall  Mall  ;  John 
Wigram,  Bromleys,  Hitrlow,  Essex. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repair- 
ing op  Churches  and  Chapels.— This 
society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
at  the  society's  house.  No.  7,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing objects,  viz  : — Building  new  churches  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, S.  Philip's,  and  Great  AVol- 
laston,  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,near  Welshpool, 
Salop  ;  enlarging  oif  c»therwise  incrensing  the 
accommodation  in  the  chu:-ches  at  Buckhorn 


The  first  street  railway  in  Philadelphia  was  laid 
in  1857.  The  preseut  number  is  16,  and  the  com- 
bined capital  is  about  1'2,000,000  dollars,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  is  paid  in.  A  total  length  of  track 
in  1857  of  five  miles  has  been  extended,  until  now  it 
is  more  than  200  miles  long. 

The  Hanging  Committee  of  the  forthcoming 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  (the  "  Athenanini  " 
states)  will  be  composed  of  Messrs.  Hook,  Elmore, 
and  Sant ;  the  last  being,  according  to  the  rule,  the 
latest  elected  member  of  the  Academy.  The  Select- 
ing Committee  will  comprise  those  who  were  hangers 
of'last  yc.ir's  Exhibition,  viz.,  Messrs,  Watts,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Hart. 

It  was  decided  by  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manotiester  Corporation  on  Monday, 
tliat  all  powers  to  lay  down  tramways  in  the  city 
ought  to  be  conferred  upon  the  municipal  authori- 
ties responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways, 
and  that  all  Bills  otherwise  promoted  should  be 
opposed. 

The  cement  trade  seems  to  be  looking  up  on  the 
Tvne.  Last  week  Lieut,  Colonel  Addison  Potter 
co'mpleted  the  erection  of  large  mills  at  Willington 
Quay.  The  works  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tyii'e  Cement  AVorks,  and  are  fitted  up  with  ma- 
chinery which  reduces  hand  labour  to  a  niininuiin. 
Another  cement-making  firm  is  establishing  a  pluce 
at  S.  Peter's. 
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Tlie  motion  at  the  Institute  to  limit  the  period 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary's  eligibility  to  hold  office  was 
lost  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Board  of  Maiian-ement  of  the  Sheffield  General 
Infirmary  have  determined  to  build  a  detached  wing 
for  the  treatment  of  infectious  or  serious  cases. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoNDAT.— Royal  Institution  of  British  Architects.    An  Ac- 
count of  some  Original  Drawings  by  Italian  Archi- 
tects.  By  Professor  Donaldson,  P.P. 
Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    Discussion  upon 
"The  Mhowke  Mullee  Viaduct   and  the  Pennnir 
Bridge.     2nd.  "  The  Wolf  Rock  Lighthouse."  Bv 
Mr.  J.  N.  Douglass.  8. 
„    Royal  Institution.     "On  Plant  Life  as  Contrasted 
with  that  of  Animals."    By  Dr.  Masters  F.L  S  3 
WEDNESDAY.-Society  of  Arfs.    "  On  the  Causes'and  Conse- 
quences of  High  Charges  for  Passengers  by  Railway, 
and  the  Advantages  to  be  Expected  from  an  Adoption 
of  Low  Fares."   By  G.  W.  Jones,  Esq.  8. 
Thuesday.— Royal  Institution.    "On  the  Chemistry  of  Ve- 
getable Products."   By  Professor  Odling.  3. 
„    Linnean  Society.  8. 
„    Society  of  Antiquaries,  8.39. 
Fkiday.— Koyal  Institution.     "On  Ironclad  Ships"  Bv 
E.  J,  Reed,  C.B.   S).  ^  •' 

Satl-kbay.— Associated  Arts  Institute.    "The  Position  and 
Claims  of  Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art."   Bv  H  C 
Boynes  8.15. 
„    Royal  Institution,    "  An  Introduction  to  the  Science 
ofRehgion."  By  Professor  .Wax  MuUer,  M.A.,LL.D.  3. 


COMPETITIONS. 

.'^T.  Giles's,  Cambeewell,  Mar.  7.— Wanted  plans  as  to 
the  best  means  of  laying  out  an  estate  of  about  four  acres  in 
the  Old  Kent-road.    March  7tli. 

WoLEOKouGH  Local  Boakd,  Newtok  Abbot.  Devon 
Mar  7.— Plans  for  laying  out  a  market.  R.  H.  M.iiaker' 
Clerk.  ' 


TENDERS. 

Knowle  Hill,  Twyeoud,  Berks,— For  the  erection  of  a 
new  chancel  to  the  church  of  S,  Peter,  Knowle-hill.  Quan- 
tifies supplied.  Fredk.  Rogers  and  William  Scott  Champion 
architects 

Silver  &  Son  £695  0 

Wheeler   680  0 

Honour  &  Caske   692  10 

Wall  &  Hook   5iO  0 

Accepted. 

S.  Luke's,— For  Hou-seless  Poor  Asylum,  Banner-street,  S, 
Luke's.  Mr,  R.  Hesketh,  architect.  "  Quantities  supplied'  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  I'orge  and  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews  -.— 

Warskitt  £6840 

Newman  and  Mann   6635 

Axford  and  Whillier   6452 

Brass  6394 

Holland  and  Hannen   6345 

Myers   6335 

Cowland   6226 

Ashby  and  Sons    6184 

Pritcliard    6173 

Henshaw    5984 

King  and  Sons   5869 

Browne  and  Robinson   5820 

Perry,  Brothers    54i7 

Suekey.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ripley  House 
Ripley,  Surrey.   James  K,  ColHng,  architect: — 

Hills   £1875  0  0 

J.  and  A.  Wright   1575  0  0 

Spicer   1574  0  0 

Jarrett    1487  0  0 

Harris    1475  10  0 

G.  and  J.  Wood    1470  0  0 

I'arley    1365  0  0 

Saunders  and  Beevers    1,360  0  0 

Todd  and  Sanders    1235  0  0 

Lammie  and  Co   1163  0  0 

Walsall. — For  the  erection  of  infants  and  girls'  school, 
with  mistress's  residence,  for  the  Committee  of  St.  Peter's 
parish.    Messrs,  Nichols  and  Chamberlain,  architects :  — 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINft 
ESTIMATES. 

Kradfoed,  Feb.  28,-For  the  construction  of  a  service 
reservoir  at  Horton  Banlv  Top.  W.  T.  MoGowen,  Town 
Clerk,  Corporation  Office,  Bradford. 

Hucknall  Toekaed  (Notts),  Feb,  28.— Local  Government 
Act,  18o8,— For  the  construction  of  the  several  works  re- 
quired for  the  drainage  of  certain  portions  of  tlie  district  un- 
der their  control.  John  Godber,  Chairman,  Countersigned 
C.  J.  Spencer,  Clerk. 

Stoke-upon-Teent,  March  14.— For  the  construction  of 
about  1800  yards  of  main  streets,  and  about  1700  yards  of 
back  roads,  together  with  the  necessary  drains,  on  tlie  Work- 
men's Land  Society's  Estate.  Charles  Lyuam,  arcliitect, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Sussex,  March  1.— County  Bridge,  near  Berwick.— For  the 
construction  of  abutments  and  flood  arches  for  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Cuckmere,  on  the  turnpike-road  leadin»"  from 
Lewes  to  Eastbourne.  W.  K.  J.  Langridge,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Sussex,  Connty  Hall,  Lewes, 

Maidstone  Local  Boahd,  March  1.— For  600  yards  of 
stout  SJin.  tooled  Yorkshire  flags,  hard  quality,  to  be  delivered 
alongside  wharf,  at  Maidstone.  Edward  Hoar,  Clerk  to  tlie 
Board,  Maidstone, 

Dantzic,  March  2.— Sewerage  and  Sewage  Utihpi'.ion 
Works,— For  tlie  construction  and  erection  on  the  Kempe  at 
Dantzic,  of  a  pair  of  double  cylinder,  condensing,  beam  pump- 
ing engines,  to  be  used  for  raising  the  sewage  of  the  town  to 
the  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic._  Mr.  Balwin  Latham 
C,E,,  0,  Westminster  Chambers, 
works. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(act  1869.— to  sueeendee  at  basinghall-steeet,) 
Mann,  Thomas,  Penge,  builder,  March  11,  at  12 
(ACT  1861.— to  sueeendee  at  basikghall-steeet.) 
Downing,  Frederick  Arundel,  Great  Russell-street,  eD"!- 
-  •   March  4,  at  1 ;  Hazard,  Henry  Herbert,  Sylvan-»roTe, 
— -^neer,  March  8,  at  11. 
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S.W,,  the  engineer  of  the 
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Rowley,  Walsall 
Adkins,  Walsall* 


£1625 

0 

0 

1540 

0 

0 

1482 

0 

0 

1473 

0 

0 

1450 

0 

0 

1440 

0 

0 

1391 

0 

0 

1.370 

0 

0 

1349 

0 

0 

1343 

0 

0 

1300 

0 

0 

1274  10 

0 

1270 

0 

0 

1193  15 

0 

*  Reduced  estimate  (accepted) 

Walwoeth.— For  S.  Stephen's  Church,  Villa-street,  Wal- 
worth.   Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  architect ; — 

Downs  £6546 

Marslaud  &Son   6400 

Thompson   6327 

Henshaw   6082 

Merrilt  &  Ashby   6000 

Higga   5983 

Carter   5870 

Perry   5845 

Longmire  &  Burge   6804 

Colls  &  Sons   5784 

Dove  Bros   6635 

Myers  &  Sons   5419 

Tarrant  \[_\,\_  6186 

West  Beomwich.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  The 
Poplars,  for  T.  B.  Salter,  Esq.  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Cham- 
berlain, architects : — 


Fisher   £449  0 

Wilkes  (accepted)    443  10 


Ross,  March  6,— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence,  con- 
servatory, stabling,  &c,  Messrs.  Medland  and  Son,  archi- 
tects, Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 

Alton  Union,  March  1.— For  the  erection  of  new  sick 
wards,  &c,,  at  the  Union  Workhodse.  W.  H.  Moss,  Clerk 
A  Iton,  Hants, 

S.  Maey,  Islington,  March  4,— For  day  and 
work  in  connection  with  the  drains  and  sewers.  J 
Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Offices,  Upper-street,  Islington,' 
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masons'  work;  for  the  supply  of  Port  Philip  and  Bombay 
stone,  gravel,  flints,  and  broken  Guernsey  granite ;  for  repairs 
to  the  sewers,  galleys,  &c.;  for  scavengin;  and  watering;  for 
the  collection  of  dirt,  &c,  S-  Jeffries  Barth,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  291,  East  India  Dock-road. 

S,  John,  Hampstead,  March  4.— For  the  supply  of 
Yorkshire  paving,  Aberdeen,  Havtor,  and  Shap  Fell  granite 
kerb,  Markfield,  Groby,  and  Penraaen  Main  pavings  of  the 
best  quality.  Mr.  W.  Gribble,  Vestry  Clerk,  New  End 
Hampstead.  ' 

S.  John,  Hampstead,  March  4,— For  the  supply  of 
broken  Markfield,  Groby,  Bardon  Hill,  and  dee  Hill  granite 
Dorking  lime,  and  stock  bricks.  Mr.  W,  Gribble,  Vestry 
Clerk,  New  End,  Hampstead, 

Whittingiiam  Asylum,  County  of  Lancastee, 
March  12.— For  the  erection  of  certain  buildings.  F,  c' 
Hulton,  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors,  Wincklev-square 
Preston. 

Wae  Office,  Pall  Mall,  March  12.— For  the  supply  of 
materials,  and  for  the  performance  of  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters,  slaters,  plasterers,  plumbers,  smiths,'  paviors, 
painters,  glaziers,  paperhangers,  and  gas  titters'  work  at 
Gravesend,  Tilbury  Fort,  &c.  Commanding  Officer,  Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Gravesend. 

S.  Luke's  Woekhouse,  City-boad.— For  the  erection 
of  a  block  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  450  paupers.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Snell,  Architect,  36,  Chancery-lane,  E,C, 

S.  Maeylebone,  March  3.— For  the  supply  of  stoneware 
sewage  pipes,  bends,  .junctions,  &c.  W.  E.  Gre'enwell  Vestry 
Clerk,  Court  House,  S.  Marylebone. 

S,  Maeylebone,  March  3.— For  the  supply  of  Guernsey 
Groby,  or  Whitby  chippings,  and  other  materials  for  the  re-  ' 
pair  of  the  carriage  and  footways.  W,  E,  Greenwell,  Court  I 
House,  S,  Marylebone.  j 
Maeylebone,  March  3 —Fur  bricklayers,  plasterers  1 
slaters,  carpenters,  painters,  and  glaziers,  plumbers'  and  I 
smiths'  work,  and  for  the  supply  of  horses,  carts  and  drivers  I 
ballast,  sand,  gravel,  &c.  W.  E.  Greenwell,  Court  House  ! 
«  Marylebone,  i 
Stalbeidge  (Dorset),  March  8.— For  the  erection  of  a ' 
new  Congregational  Church  and  Schools.  W.  J.  Stent 
Architect,  Warminster.  ' 

Ceoydon  Local  Boakd  of  Health,  March  15,— For 
the  construction  of  earthenware  and  brick  sewers.  Mr.  B. 
Latham,  C.E.,  6,  Westminster  Chambers. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks,  March  11.— For  the 
construction  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers  in  Limehouse.  J.  Pol- 
lard, Board  of  Works,  Spring-gardens, 

Lambeth,  March  4 —For  the  supply  of  men,  horses  and 
carts  for  watering  the  roads.  T.  Roffey,  Vestry  Hall,  Ken- 
nington-green. 

Lambeth,  March  4,— For  the  slopping  and  cleausin-' 
work,    T.  Roffey,  Vestry  Hall,  Kennington-green. 

Lambeth,  March  4,— For  the  supply  of  broken  Guernsey 
granite.  Hints,  tine  and  rough  gravef,  paving  materials,  &c, 
T.  Roffey,  Vestry  Hall,  Kennington -green. 

Lambeth,  March  4.— For  the  execution  of  masons' and 
paviors'  work,    T.  Roffey,  Vestry  Hall,  Kennington-green 


(TO  sueeendee  in  the  countey.) 
■Tinkler,  Mary,  Stamford,  builder,  Ma-ch  1,  at  II ;  Thomas 
Wilham,  Pendawdd,  Llanrludian,  Glamorganshire,  builder 
Mai-ch  9,  at  2.      •  o  .  . 

PUBLIC  examinations.— act  1869. 

TD^,?r"'l-  ^  ™''y'  Belsize-park-gardens,  builder— March 
18,  W.  Knight,  Horwich,  near  Bolton,  brick  and  tile  manu- 
facturer—.March  8,  J.  CunliEfe,  Leigh,  brick  maker-March 
lo,  W.  Anthony,  Aberdare.  contractor— March  li),  F,  South- 
coates,  Everton,  joiner— March  16,  H,  Toy,  Birmin^'ham 
brassfounder— March  4,  G.  Heveningham,  Wolverhampton, 
builder. 

sittings  foe  last  examination.— act  1861. 
March  18,  F.  Saunders.  Gloucester-road,  South  Kensing- 
ton, builder— March  22,  T.  L.Ryott,  Newbury,  brickmaker— 
March  22,  H.  and  E.  Strutt,  Plaistow,  gas  titters— March  22 
J  Scott,  Richard-street,  Islington,  gas  titter— March  23,  W. 
Brewster,  Margaretta-terrace,  Hammersmith,  builder- 
March  22,  T.  Hoad,  Wevmouth-street,  Portland-place 
plumber— March  23,  T.  Lee,  Lordship-place,  Chelsea,  plumber 
—March  23,  R,  Whiteway,  Appleford-ro  id,  Westliourne  Park 
house  decorator— March  2,  H,  Lewis,  Carmarthen,  plumber 
-June  2,  J.  Brady,  Woolwich,  builder— June  2,  C  P  Thur- 
gate.  Great  Yarmouth,  builder— June  2,  H,  Bagee  Hatfield- 
square,  Fulham,  builder- June  2,  E.  Jennini-s.  Hi-reford- 
road,  Westbourne-grove,  builder— May  26,  T,  S,  Manwarin" 
Lewisham,  carpenter- June  2,  J,  h!  Hassam,  King's-road 
Chelsea,  plumber  and  decorator-June  2,  S.  Hoel.  Buriington 
Mews,  Westbourne  Park,  carpenter— March  11,  J.  Moore 
Pickering,  district  road  surveyor.  ' 

dividend  meetings. 
March  3,  W.  Thompson,  Sheffield,  builder-March  3,  G. 
F.  Forster.'A.  Keir,  and  J,  Brotherton,  Stockton-on-Tees 
timber  merchants— Feb.  29,  B,  Napper,  Gulhampton,  Somer- 
setshire, carpenter— March  2,  T.  Benson,  Acomb,  Yorkshire- 
joiner. 

declaeations  or  dividends. 
T.  and  W.  Clarksou,  Everton,  painter  and  plumber,  dir. 
Is.  3d.— C.  Pierse,  Oxton,  near  Birkenhead,  builder,  diy,  SJd. 

3ANKEUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

Atkius,  James,  and  Atkins,  William  Cooper,  RiddlesdowD, 
near  Croydon,  and  Battersea,  lime  burners,  Feb.  10. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYED, 

Longley  and  Sons,  Leeds,  builders-Briggs  Brothers,  Bar- 
ton-upon-Humber,  builders— Matthews  and  Son,  Wednes- 
bury,  plumbers  and  glaziers— Hack  and  Tavlor,  Chariton 
Kings,  house  decorators— Stub hs  and  Co.,  Runcorn,  boat 
builders— M'Arthur  and  Co,,  Rood-lane  and  elsewhere,  metal 
merchants— Flavman  and  Co,,  Walbrook,  iron  merchants— 
Wileman  and  Wigley,  Burton-upou-Trent,  joiners— Thornton 
Brothers,  Bradley,  Yorkshire,  slaters. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  tTSEB 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TllIBER.    Duty  Is.  per  load  ; 
£ 


--.is. 

Tealc  load  11   5  11  15 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....   3  15  4  15 
„    yeUow  pine..   4  0  5  0 
St,  John,  N,B.  yellow   0   0  0  0 

Quebec  oak  -   5  15  6  5 

„     larch    3  15   4 15 

,,     elm   4    5    5  5 

Dantzic  oak    4   5   6  5 

fir   2   5   4  0 

3  10 
3  2 
2  12 


£   s.  £ 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
R.vNDELL,  Saunders,  and  Co.-hpany,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depiits ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsliara,  Wilts. 


Memel  fir   2 

Riga   2  15 

■Swedish    2  2 

Ma.sts,  Queb,  red  pine   3  10 

,,   yeUowpiue  ..   4   5  6  0 
Lathwood,  Dant,  fm.   4   0   6  0 
St  P'burg.   6   0   6  6 
DeaU,  pr  C,  12£t  by  3 
by  9  in.  duty  2s.  per 
load,  drawback  23. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0  17  10 
St,  John.wMte  spruce  12   0  15  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  Ist  quality.. 'IS  10  19  10 

2na  do  "13   0  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  10  10  12  10 


St.  Petersburg,  vel...  11  10  12  l" 

Finland   .*   6   5   7  1^ 

Memel    7   0   9  0 

Gothenburg,    yellow   8   0   9  lO 
„         white  . .   0  0  0  0 

Geflc,  yellow   9  0  10  lO 

Soderham    8  0   9  10 

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft,  by  3  by  9  in. 

ycUow   10   0  12  10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yeL   7   6  10  6 

First  white   7   0   9  6 

Second  qualities    6  0   7  0 

PL'MlCESxoNEprtn  6  0  8  0 

OILS,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  43  0   0  0 

Sperm  body   89   0  90  o 

Cod  3S  10  39  a 

WTiale,  Sth  Sea.  pale  39   0   0  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli   60   0   0  0 

Cocoannt,  Cochin,  tun  45  10  46  0 

ralm.  fine    32   0  35  0 

Linseed  31    0  31  1» 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  45  0  0  0 
Cottonseed   31   0  37  0 


Metals. 

IiE.VD  :— 

Pig,  Poreiim  per  ton  IR   7   6      0  0 

„   EngUsh,  W,B                         do.  la  10   0      0  0 

.,   Lead  Co                                   do.  19   5   0      0  0 

,,   Other  brands                             do.  18  15   0     19  0 

.Sheet  Milled                                      do.  1;)   5   0     19  10 

Shot,  Patent                                     do.  22   0   0      0  0 

Red  or  minium                                 do,  20  IC    0      0  0 

Litharge,  WTJ                                   do.  0   0   0      0  0 

White  dry                                             flo.  26    0    0     28  0 

,,   ground  in  oil                             do.  26   0   0     29  0 

COPPEE  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  0  0 

Best  Selected                                   do.  71  10  0 

^^beet                                               do,  76   0  0 

Bottoms                                           do.  79   0  0 

Austin  liau                                          do.  71    0  0 

Sp.inlbh  Cake                                   cash  0   0   0  0 

Chili  B.irs   ,  66   0   0  67 

refine.i  ingot    1.9  10   0  71 

YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Hods  per  lb,   0  0  65  0 


71  0 

72  10 


80  0 
74  10 
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HOW  THE  PKABODY  FUND  IS 
ADMINISTERED. 

THE  fourth  annual  report  of  the  trusiecs 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  just  issued,  is  a 
document  of  great  significance,  and  has  a 
very  important  bearing  not  only  upon  the  due 
administration  of  that  vast  fund,  but  upon 
the  far  wider  question  of  the  improvement  of 
the   dwellings   of   the  working  classes  in 
general.     It  happened  that   Mr.  Feabody 
began  his  series  of  splendid  donations  just 
about  the  time  when  other  philanthropists 
had,  for  the  most  part,  begun  to  flag  in  their 
exertions  so  far  as  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
provide  dwellings   for   the  really  poor  _  of 
London  as  entirely  hopeless.    All  the  im- 
proved  dwellings   erected    by   the  several 
philanthropic  societies  of  late  years  have  been 
for  the  class  of  well-to-do  artisans.    The  Fea- 
body Trustees  are  conse«iucntly  the  only  public 
body  at  present  in  practical  charge  of  tnis 
great  question.  Hence,  a  serious  responsibility 
rests  upon  them.    The  magnificence  of  the 
gift,  and  the  unprecedented  generosity  of  the 
lamented  donor,  have  attracted  an  amount  of 
public  attention  to  their  proceedings^  which 
has  been  given  to  no  similar  effort.    The  task 
before  them  is  to  show  tliat  the  decent  poor 
of  London  can  be  decently  housed  without 
pauperising  them— that  is,   without  letting 
places  to  them  at  unremunerative  rents.  If 
the  trustees  accomplish  this  task,  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  half-million  of  money  will  prove  a 
prolific  seed  of  future  benefit.    The  success 
of  the  trustees  will  assuredly  bring  a  host  of 
imitators  into  the  same  field— persons  who  aie 
willing  to  do  good  with  their  capital,  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  moderate  interest 
it  ought  to  produce.    The  fair  accumulations 
of  the  fund  itself  will  also  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  compound  interest  to  an  amount  which 
may  enable  them  to  extend  its  benefits  te  a 
much  wider  extent  in  the  future,  and  to  still 
lower  classes  of  the  community.    The  failure 
of  the  trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  will  involve 
most  disastrous  consequences.    Not  only  will 
Mr.  Pcabody's  generous  gift  have  accomplished 
the  minimum  amount  of  good  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  with  half-a-million  of  money,  but 
a  serious  discouragement  will  be  given  to  any- 
body who  might  be  disposed  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  document 
before  us  shows  that  the  trustees  have  failed 
to  accomplish  anything  like  the  amount  of 
usefulness  fairly  to  be  expected  from  so  great 
a  fund  in  the  period  since  the  first  donation. 
In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficiently active.  The  necessity  for  improved 
dwellings  iu  Loudon  is  great,  urgent,  and 
pressing,  and  no  pains  should  have  been 
spared  to  push  their  work  forward  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  Mr.  Feabody's  first  donation 
of  £150,000  was  made  in  March,  1862,  exactly 
eight  years  ago,  and  the  first  report  was  issued 
in  January,  1866,  nearly  four  years  after- 
wards. The  interval  had  been  occupied  with  dila- 
tory legal  proceedings  (for  which  the  trustees 
must,  we  suppose,  be  held  excused)  in  prepara- 
tion of  a  trust  deed.  Their  first  building  was 
opened  in  Spitalfields,  in  February,  1864,  and 
their  second,  in  Islington,  in  September,  1865. 
They  had  then  purchased  land  at  Lawrence- 
street,  Clielsea,  at  Bcrmoudsey,  and  at  Shad- 
well,  and  at  the  last-named  place  they  had 
commenced  building.  On  the  whole,  we  could 
not  complain  so  far,  but  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  having  once  got  into 
regular  working  order  they  would  have  gone 
on  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  But  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  1870,  after  another  interval  of 
four  years,  we  find  only  the  completion  of  the 


buildin"s  already  commenced  at  Shadwoll, 
the  erection  of  one  block  at  Westminster,  and 
the  commencement,  hut  no  more,  of  the  com- 
paratively small  building  at  Lawrence-street. 
The  land  at  Bermondsey,  purchased  at  least 
six  years  ago,  reniahis  unbuilt  upon,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  lies  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive. We  think,  if  the  trustees  desire 
to  stand  well  in  public  opinion,  they  should 
give  an  explanation  of  this  hist  fact.  In 
the  absence  of  explanation  it  lias  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  appearance.  They  do 
not  state  where  tlie  site  is,  whether  it 
is  covered  with  houses  or  is  merely  waste 
land.  If  waste  land,  tliere  surely  could  be  no 
obstacle  to  its  being  built  upon  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  if  it  is  land  producing  a  rental 
of  some  kind  (and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find 
land  in  London  which  does  not),  the  rental 
for  the  past  six  years  should  appear  in  the 
accounts,  where  we  find  no  trace  of  it._  The 
land  at  Lawrence-street,  Chelsea,  was,  in  like 
manner,  from  five  to  six  years  in  hand  before 
they  commenced  building  upon  it  ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  information,  we  are  likewise 
compelled  to  ask  why  that  was  also  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  unproductive,  if  it  were  so 
(which  is  doubtful),  and  if  it  produced  rental, 
why  does  not  the  amount  appear  in  the 
accounts '?  With  respect  to  the  second  trust 
of  £200,000,  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
available  for  building  purposes  till  July  last, 
and  the  trustees  have  acquired  by  its  means 
three  extensive  sites  at  Brixton,  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  and  the  Magdalen  Hospital 
Estate,  at  Southwark.  How  long  these  sites 
will  remain  uncovered  with  new  buildings  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  One  of  them,  that  at 
Brixton,  has  been  in  hand  long  enough  to  pro 
duce  a  rental  of  £240  ;  the  others  are  unpro 
duetive. 

Taking  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
first  trust,  we  find  that  the  trustees,  with  a 
command  of  £150,000  and  its  accumulations, 
have  only  erected  four  buildings,  accommo- 
dating 498  families,  and  commenced  a  fifth 
for  68  families.     Let  us  now  see,  by  com- 
parison, what  the  trustees  might  have  done 
had  they  been  as  active  as  others,  working  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  means  much  more 
limited.    The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  was  formed  in  1863,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  incorporation  of  the  trustees,  so 
that,  making  every  allowance  for  legal  delays, 
the  two  bodies  may  be  taken  to  have  been 
working  for  the  same  period.    The  Company 
began  with  a  capital  of  only  £30,000,  wliicli 
has  since  been  raised,  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, to  £250,000.     Up  to  the  end  of  1869, 
they  had  built  nine  blocks  of  dwellings  for 
653  families,  at  a  cost  of  £127,051.    The  con- 
trast with  the  Peabody  trustees  is  very  great, 
and  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  trustees. 
The  funds  of  the  company  have  been  collected 
with    some    difliculty.     They   have  spent 
£32,000  less  than  the  Feabody  trustees,  and 
yet  have  provided  dwellings  for  155  addi- 
tional families.    To  this  we  must  add  that  the 
same  company  has  now  in  hand  buildings  at 
Bethnal  Green  and  Pimlico,  to  accommodate 
another  220  families.     With  this  example 
before  them,  the  public  are  surely  entitled  to 
expect  much  greaterresults  in  the  future  from 
the  Feabody  trustees.     They  hold  the  land, 
they  have  the  money  at  command  to  build 
upon  it,  and  it  is  intolerable  that  only  one  pile 
of  buildings  should  be  carried  on  at  a  time, 
and  that  at  a  "  one-man-and-a-boy "  rate, 
while  the  applications  of  the  poor  who  want 
respectable  homes  crowd  their  books  without 
their  having  the  means  to  supply  them. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  economy  displayed  by  the 
trustees,  we  are  not  sure  wliether  their  delay 
is  entirely  a  matter  to  be  deplored.  On  two 
former  occasions  (vide  Building  News,  March 
8,  1867,  and  February  21,  1868),  we  called 
special  attention  to  the  outrageously  extra- 
vagant amounts  that  had  been  spent  upon  the 
buildings  then  erected.    The  houses  at  Spital 


for  the  shops,  had  cost  as  .,„c},  as  £.3.^J7  „„,. 
tenement,  and  £101  per  roov  Islingtin, 
£273  per  tenement,  and  £liv:,^„  ^^^J^. 
Shadwell,  £224  per  tenement,  \^  '^p,. 
room  ;  find  now  we  find  that  at  vVo.stniinster 
the  expenditure  has  been  at  a  similvr  extra- 
vagant rate— viz.,  £326  per  tenemeu.,  and 
£135  per  room.     For  permitting  their  av.bi- 
tect  to  allow  such  enormous  sums  to  be  spent 
on  buildings  which,  thou^'h of  solid  and  honest 
workmanship,  are  studiously  plain  in  their 
interior  fittings  anil   finisliings,  and  by  no 
means  extremely  ornamental  in  the  exterior, 
the  trustees  must  have  some  difliculty  in  find- 
ing an  excuse.     When  they  entered  upon  the 
task  of  building  dwellings  for  the  poor  there 
were  plenty  of  precedents  to  guide  them,  and 
it  should  have  been  their  task  to  examine  all 
these,  and  decide  upon  tlie  most  suitable  and 
economical.    The  buildings   of  the  _  several 
London  societies  are  no  way  inferior  in  com- 
fort or  solid  and  good  workmanship  to  those 
of  the  trustees,  and  had  they  been  studied,  as 
they  should  have  been,  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  plans,  we  might  have  seen 
dwellings  for  quite  double  the  number  of 
inmates  with  equal,  if  not  greater  comfort, 
and  at  much  less  cost.     The  following  table 
shows  the  cost  of  several  other  buildings  of 
the  same  class,  none  of  them  being  in  any  way 
inferior  to   the  Peabody  buildings,   but  in 
many  respects  even  superior.    It  was  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  have  improved  upon  these 
models,  and  not  to  have  retrograded  : — 
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The  three  last  buildings  were  put  upby 
their  own  architect,  and,  before  committing 
themselves  without  competition  to  the  guid- 
ance of  this  gentleman,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  they  had  observed  that  his  plans  are 
the  most  expensive  which  have  yet  been 
executed.*  The  fund  they  administer  i^  ai 
most  sacred  public  trust,  and  should  be 
expended    with   the    utmost   caution  and 

*  The  cost  per  room  in  Ingestre  Buildings  and 
Streatliam  Street  is  Increased  very  much  by  the 
unusually  lieavy  price  paid  for  the  land.  It  Jhis 
amount  (£6000)  were  subtracted  in  the  former  buildir  g. 
the  cost  per  room  would  appear  to  be  only  abouttlt 
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economy.  1^'"/.^^^  ^^"1°^  ''S}'^  ^P^'i*! 
ri-ora  £130  ^  iloO  upon  rooms  which  others 
hav  £50.  Tliat  this  lias  been  done  is 

a  great  v'ste  of  the  capital,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  f uf-^i'e  income,  for  which  all  future  genera- 
tion," of  the  poor  of  Loudon  must  suifer.  It 
wrtild  be  as  far  from  our  wish  as  it  was  from 
3ir.  Peabody's  intention  that  the  inmates  of 
his  houses  should  pay  high  rents  to  make  up  a 
large  dividend.  But  he  certainly  did  mean 
that  the  fund  should  be  fairly  remunerative. 
His  idea  was  that  the  hard  working  honest 
poor  should  have  greater  home  comfort  for  the 
same  amount  they  were  hitherto  compelled  to 
pay  for  little  or  no  comfort,  and  he 
wished  to  afford  them  this  without 
weakening  their  sense  of  honest  independence 
by  extending  it  to  them  as  a  charitable  dole. 
All  this  has  been  proved  to  be  practicable, 
and  easy  of  accomplishment  when  once  suffi- 
cient capital  has  been  raised  to  erect  the 
buildings.  But  it  has  not  been  done  by  the 
Peabody  trustees.  The  dwellings  of"  the 
Metropolitan  Association,  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  of  Mr.  Gribbs,  at  Westminster,  all 
afford  quite  equal  comfort  to  the  tenants.  They 
are  let  at  rents  barely  exceeding  the  Peabody 
rents,  and  yet  they  pay  fair  dividends  of  from 
4i  to  6  per  cent.  Every  inmate  in  them  may 
feel  himself  an  independent  man,  paying  fair 
money  for  money's  worth;  but  as  the  case  stands 
the  Peabody  tenants  are  to  a  certain  degree 
left  to  feel  themselves  recipients  of  a  charity. 
The  return  from  rents  is  only  just  about 
2  per  cent.  If  the  first  cost  of  the 
buildings  had  been  less,  the  return  might  have 
been  double  at  the  same  rents  ;  no  comfort 
afforded  to  the  tenants  need  have  been 
abridged  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  a  double  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  fund  for  future  extensions.  In  so  far 
as  the  past  expenditure  is  concerned  these 
things  can  truly  be  mourned  over,  but  not 
remedied.  For  the  future  there  remains  the 
hope  that  as  tlie  large  amounts  of  the  second 
and  third  donations,  together  with  the 
£150,000  left  by  Mr.  Peabody's  will,  still 
remain  intact,  the  trustees  may  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  building,  or  exercise  a  stricter 
personal  surveillance  over  the  estimates.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  they  should  take  the  pub- 
lic a  little  more  into  their  confidence  bcfo?-e, 
and  not  aftei-,  they  have  spent  their  money. 
We  are  sure  that  had  they  done  so — had  they 
invited  plans  from  all  who  had  experience  in 
the  matter,  or  thrown  open  their  design  and 
execution  to  the  competition  of  the  building 
professions,  they  would  never  have  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the 
poor  of  London  at  a  cost  of  £130  to  £1G0  per 
room. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  DKAINAGE. 

A RECENT  report  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
spector of  the  town  of  Leek  shows 
that  it  is  nineteen  years  since  he  began  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  various  details  bearing 
upon  the  general  economy  of  life  in  the  town, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Registrar  General,  and 
upon  the  prescribed  form  used  in  the  statis- 
tical department  of  his  oflice  ;  and  this  re- 
cord, kept  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  made  to  him,  Mr.  Farrow, 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  Department,  Dr.  Farr  and  Captain 
Clode,  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
and  importance  to  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners of  the  town  in  promoting  the  physical 
and  social  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  this  period  the  subjects 
of  drainage  and  water  supply  were  from  time 
to  time  talked  of,  and  ultimately  it  was  re- 
solved to  drain  the  town,  and  establish  a 
regular  staff  of  sanitary  officers.  The  sewer- 
age works  were  commenced  in  1858  and 
finished  in  1860,  so  that  this  record  enables 
a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  drain- 
age worka  and  the  nine  years  since  they  have 


been  in  operation,  a  length  of  time  on  each 
side  of  the  critical  year  which  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  show  a  general  result, 
and  whether  the  outlay  of  money  made  in 
1858,  1859,  and  1860,  and  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  sanitary  staff,  have  been 
justified. 

Leek  is  not  a  large  town,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  nearly  of  an  average  size,  the 
population  being  now  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand,  and  it  has  increased  during  the 
nineteen  years  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  11. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1860  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  2819,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  29  in  every  thousand  of 
those  living,  and  the  average  age  of  those 
who  died  during  that  period  was  24-8  years. 
During  the  nine  years  ending  1869  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  2242,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  24  in  every  thousand  of 
the  living,  and  the  average  age  of  those  who 
died  during  this  period  was  32-5  years. 

According  to  the  data  given  by  Dr.  Farr 
in  the  census  returns  for  the  year  1868, 
293,280  weeks'  sickness  were  due  to  the 
population  of  Leek  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing 1860,  and  233,792  weeks  during  the. nine 
years  ending  1869,  which,  corrected  for  the 
increase  of  population,  shows  the  total 
amount  of  sickness  to  be  50,755  weeks  less 
during  the  latter  period  than  would  have 
occurred  during  the  same  time  if  the  sani- 
tary state  of  the  town  had  continued  the 
same  as  it  had  been  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during 
the  nine  years  ending  1869  was  492  less  than 
would  have  occurred  in  that  time  if  the  mor- 
tality had  continued  unabated,  and  the  2242 
persons  who  died  during  the  nine  years  end- 
ing 1869  lived  16,309  years  longer  than  they 
would  have  lived  if  they  had  died  at  the  same 
rate  as  tliose  did  in  the  previous  years,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  average  increase  of  7"7 
years  in  the  duration  of  each  person's  life. 

Supposing  the  average  cost  of  each  person's 
sickness  to  be  five  shillings  per  week  (which 
is  a  low  estimate),  it  would  follow  that  during 
the  last  nine  years  £12,688  has  been  saved 
to  them.  Of  the  50,755  weeks'  sickness  pre- 
vented, 16,917  is  the  number  due  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  55  years,  and 
these  are  the  persons  who  may  be  taken  to 
be  producers.  Assuming  a  male  person's 
earnings  to  be  ten  shillings  per  week  and  a 
female's  five  shillings,  this  represents  a  sav- 
ing of  £6343.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
492  deaths  prevented.  Supposing  the  funeral 
expenses  consequent  on  each  death  to  be  £5, 
there  has  been  a  charge  upon  the  community 
on  this  account  of  £2460  less  than  would 
have  been  .  the  case  if  the  former  state  of 
things  had  continued  to  exist,  making 
altogether  during  the  last  nine  years  a  saving 
of  more  than  £21,000,  besides  the  great  in- 
crease eflEected  in  the  value  of  life,  and  the 
moral  and  social  improvements  which  always 
attend  such  increased  values. 

There  can  surely  be  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  comparatively 
rich,  and  at  Leek  we  have  the  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  conditions  of  life  of  the  two 
classes,  for  there  is  a  burial  society  which 
consists  of  nearly  all  the  poorer  people,  in- 
cluding their  children  above  the  age  of  three 
months,  and  which  comprehends  one-half  of 
the  population.  The  society  is  not  an  insur- 
ance society,  and  requires  no  accumulated 
funds,  but  simply  makes  equal  calls  of  one 
penny  per  member  as  required.  During  the 
nine  years  ending  1860  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  this  society  was,  on  the  average  of 
those  years,  4909,  and  the  total  number  of 
deaths  1199,  the  average  age  at  death  being 
20'4  years,  and  the  total  cost  of  funerals 
£4539,  being  18s.  5|d.  per  member  ;  whereas 
during  the  nine  years  ending  1869,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  members  was  6142,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  971,  the  average  age  at 
death  26-3  years,  and  the  total  cost  of  funerals 
£3884,  beicg  at  the  rate  of  only  12s,  7|d.  per 


member.  Corrected  for  the  increased  num- 
ber of  members  during  the  second  period,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  deaths 
during  this  time  would  have  been,  according 
to  the  old  state  of  things,  1497,  instead  of  the 
actual  number,  971  ;  and  the  total  cost  of 
funerals  £5676,  instead  of  £3884.  The 
total  cost  of  the  sewerage  works  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15s.  per  head  of  the  population,  so  that 
their  cost  would  seem  to  have  been  paid  off 
within  three  years  of  their  construction. 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  let  us 
see  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  obtained.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  of  a 
town,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sewage  is 
conveyed  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
are  the  two  chief  agencies  of  health  or  of 
disease.  As  to  the  water  supply  of  Leek, 
there  are  no  wells  in  the  town — wells  which 
are  the  fruitful  sources  of  much  disease  in 
other  towns.  The  town  has  been  supplied 
with  water  for  a  great  number  of  years  from 
the  hills  several  miles  off,  the  water  from 
which  is  originally  very  pure,  but,  until  re- 
cently, was  much  contaminated  io  its  passage 
to  the  town,  and  very  deficient  in  tpiantity. 
Those  persons  who  were  not  supplied  with 
water  from  this  source  took  it  from  the  river 
which  runs  by  the  town,  and  which  has  its 
source  in  the  same  range  of  hills.  The 
general  character  of  this  water  is  unquestion- 
ably good,  as,  indeed,  most  waters  derived 
from  hill  sources  are.  The  Leek  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  however,  have  not  rested 
satisfied  with  this,  but  have  secured  for  the 
town  the  very  best  part  of  this  water,  viz., 
the  copious  springs  issuing  from  sandstone 
rocks.  To  bring  a  supply  of  water  into  a 
town,  however,  and  make  no  provision  for 
carrying  it  away  from  dwellings  after  it  has 
been  used,  is  almost  to  do  nothing  to  improve 
the  sanitary  state  of  a  town.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the 
people  of  Leek  is  of  an  absorbent  nature,  and 
previous  to  the  proper  drainage  of  the  town 
the  liquid  sewage  had  been  absorbed  into  it 
for  so  long  a  time  that  it  had  become,  as  it 
were,  sodden  with  it,  and  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  town  was  drained,  of  which  we 
have  but  trustworthy  records  often,  this  sew- 
age-sodden ground  had  rendered  the  town 
very  unhealthy.  If  the  ground  had  been  of 
a  less  absorbent  nature,  the  necessities  of 
drainage  would  probably  have  forced  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  long  before  they 
did  as  a  matter  of  health. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  Leek  was 
drained,  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  the 
sewers,  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  men- 
tioned which  may  be  so.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  work  is  that  both  sewers  and 
house  drains  were  freely  ventilated,  about 
200  pipes  being  carried  up  the  walls  of  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  so  as  to  carry  up 
the  sewage  gases  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Care  was  taken  that  none  of  these  pipes 
should  terminate  near  to  bedroom  windows. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  house  drains  were  pre- 
ferred as  the  best  points  at  which  to  make 
the  connections  between  the  drains  and  the 
ventilating  pipes,  those  places  being  the 
places  at  which  the  light  sewage  gases,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carburretted  hydro- 
gen, have  a  natural  tendency  to  accumulate, 
and  it  was  thought  that  if  a  rigid  system  of 
trapping  all  openings  at  the  ground  level 
were  adopted  without  providing  some  proper 
means  of  escape  for  the  foul  air  of  the  drains 
when  it  should  be  displaced  by  the  flow  of 
water  down  the  drains,  it  would  be  driven  into 
the  houses,  and  so  these  connections  were 
made  to  afford  it  an  outlet  above  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  where  it  was  believed  it  would 
be  !iarmloss— would  become  destroyed  or 
chemically  changed,  or  at  least  would  become 
so  much  diluted  as  to  be  harmless.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  are  quite  of  opinion,  after  ej^perience, 
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that  this  ventilation  of  the  drains  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  heneticial  results  that 
have  undoubtedly  followed  the  drainage  of 
the  town. 

It  may  be  said — Mr.  Rawlinson  has  said  it 
— that  to  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  in  a 
town  to  no  less  than  24  in  the  thousand  is 
nothing  to  boast  of  ;  and  that  remark  would 
seem  to  be  very  applicable  to  towns  in 
general,  but  there  are  peculiarities  of  the 
trade  of  Leek  that  make  it  highly  probable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  much  below 
that  rate.  Large  numbers  of  the  population 
are  employed  in  silk  factories,  and  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  why  this  employment  has  a 
tendency  to  deteriorate  their  health. 

The  only  other  point,  perhaps,  that  need  be 
mentioned  as  of  interest,  is  that  the  sewfs^e  is 
utilised  in  irrigating  about  100  acres  of  grass 
land  close  to  the  town.  Many  persons  object 
to  this  mode  of  sewage  utilisation,  because 
they  think  it  must  be  unhealthy  to  live  near 
land  so  irrigated.  That  has  not  been  found 
to  be  the  case  at  Leek.  There  the  land  lies 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  town  that  is  said  to 
be  the  most  objectionable — viz.,  the  iouth  and 
south-west.  The  whole  population  reside 
within  half  a  mile  of  some  portion  or  other  of 
this  irrigated  land,  and  a  thousand  of  them 
within  100  yards  of  it,  and  in  no  case  has  it 
been  observed  that  the  proximity  of  this 
land  has  had  any  injurious  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  persons  residing  nearest  to  it.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  which  is  a  proof 
of  this.  In  their  desire  to  avoid  litigation, 
the  Town  Commissioners  gratuitously  gave  to 
the  landowners  the  use  of  the  sewage,  with 
the  provision  that  in  case  it  should  ever 
thereafter  prove  to  be  a  nuisance  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  resume  possession  of  it. 
This  they  would  now  gladly  do,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  demand  payment  for  it,  and  their 
officers  are  always  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  charge  of  nuisance  on 
this  irrigation,  but  hitherto  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Farrow's  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  a  signal  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  proper  sanitary  works  and  regu- 
lations in  a  town,  and  also  of  the  importance 
of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  passing 
events,  which  enables  future  legislation  to  be 
based  on  truth  instead  of  guess-work. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  AT 
TWICKENHAJM. 

A  ROW  of  five  dwelling  houses,  with  shops, 
is  now  in  course  of  erection  close  to 
the  Railway  Station,  Twickenham,  upon  the 
estate  of  C.  P.  Swanton,  Esq.,  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Corpe,  of  Park  Prospect,  West- 
minster. They  are  of  three  stories  ia  height 
and  the  walls  are  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete,  composed  of  gravel  dug  upon  the 
spot,  with  Thames  ballast  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Portland  cement.  What  is  particu- 
larly noticeable,  however,  is  a  very  great 
simplification  and  improvement  in  the  ordinaiy 
concrete  building  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr 
Hooper,  and  used  experimentally  for  the  first 
time  in  these  buildings.  In  this  improved 
apparatus  the  upright  iron  angle  pieces,  which 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ordinary 
apparatus,  are  altogether  dispensed  with,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  boards  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  proper  angles,  and  which 
themselves  form  panels  of  the  framing-. 
Another  improvement  is  that  the  panels  are 
joined  to  the  uprights  by  a  simple  hook  and 
eye  arrangement,  whereby  all  bolts  and  nuts 
are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  shif tings 
of  the  apparatus  are  performed  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  commonly  required.  In  the  next 
place  the  cores  used  to  connect  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  framing  are  simple  pieces  of  flat 
iron,  which,  when  withdrawn,  leave  no  per- 
ceptible hole  in  the  wall.  The  round  cores 
commonly  used  leave,  of  course,  a  hole  of 
their  owft  shape  aiidsize,  the  imperfect  filling 


up  of  which  often  permits  of  an  entry  for 
vermin.  These  flat  cores  are  fixed  in  their 
proper  places  without  nuts  and  screws  by  the 
simple  means  of  a  pin  dropping  into  a  slot. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  framing 
has  been  constructed  of  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  instead  of  the  ordinary  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  walls  have  been  successfully 
carried  up  at  the  former  rate  per  day.  They 
are  now  raised  to  their  full  height,  the  roof  is 
being  fixed,  and  the  result,  which  is  eminently 
satisfactory,  may  be  inspected  by  any  person 
interested  in  the  subject.  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Corpe  are  so  well  satisfied  with  this  first 
experiment  with  their  improved  apparatus, 
which  has  effected  a  great  economy  both  of 
time  and  labour,  that  they  intend  to  continue 
its  use  in  all  their  future  concrete  buildings, 
and  those  who  desire  to  see  it  in  practical  use 
will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  it 
in  the  construction  of  several  pairs  of  concrete 
villas  upon  the  same  estate,  the  first  of  which 
is  already  laid  out,  and  will  be  immediately 
commenced. 


ON  OENAMENTAL  IRON  WORK. 

ON  Monday  last  Mr.  J.  M.  Capes,  M.A.,  of 
BaUiol  College,  Oxford,  delivered  his  fourth 
lecture  on  ornamental  ironwork,  to  a  large  audi- 
ence in  the  Lectm-e  Theatre  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.     On  the  table  were  a  num- 
ber of  choice  specimens  of  ornamental  fire- 
screens, gratings,  &c.,  some  being  several  centuries 
old.    Referring  to  these,  Mr.  Capes  said  that  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  workers  in  iron 
at  the  present  day  could  produce  specimens  of  their 
skill  at  once  so  beautiful  in  design  and  so  perfect 
in  execution.     He  did  not  deny  that  in  these 
specimens  there  were  many  faults,  but  they  were 
so  far  above  the  average  run  of  modern  produc- 
tions that  they  might  almost  be  said  to  approach 
perfection.    He  knew  that  there  were  many 
workers  in  iron  who  could  turn  out  a  good  copy 
of  perhaps  any  piece  of  work,  but  such  was  not 
the  way  the  specimens  exhibited  before  them  had 
been  produced.  From  a  slight  sketch  furnished  to 
the  producer  of  any  one  of  these  specimens,  he  had 
supplied  the  ornamentation  by  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  artistic  feeling,  and  of  his  own 
skilled  hand.  The  production  of  ornamental  iron- 
woik  in  the  present  day  was  impossible  unless  the 
worker  himself  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
copyist.    He  must  be  an  artist,  and  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  execute  what  is  beautiful.  It 
was  a  misnomer  to  call  his  occupation  a  trade. 
Trade  meant  somethiiig  entirely  different.  Iron- 
work was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  art, 
Referring  to  the  collection  of  ornamental  iron- work 
in  the  Museum,  Mr.  Capes  observed  that  it  repre- 
sented but  a  few  of  the  specimens  that  had  been 
left  uninjured  by  the  wars  occurring  in  Europe 
during  the  last  500  years.  Still  they  bore  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  artistic  workers  iu 
iron  in  the  middle  ages,  such  as  might  be  sought 
for  now  in  vain.    The  idea  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  in  regard  to  modern  English  and  foreign 
work  was  that  in  the  former  case  everything  was 
sacrificed  to  durability  and  strength,  and  in  the 
latter  to  exterior  show.    To  a  certain  extent  this 
might  be  true,  but  whether  it  was  so  now  or  not, 
such  a  contrast  certainly  did  not  exist  in  former 
days,  for  then  our  countrymen  were  artists  as  well 
as  workmen.    In  illustration  of  what  he  said  he 
pointed  to  some  specimens  'of  English  ironwork 
replete  with  the  tasteful  ornamentation  he  extolled 
and  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  light  ironwork  might  be  adapted.  Pre- 
mising that  the  employment  of  open  iron-work 
wasall  but  illimitable,  Mr.  Capes,  in  strong  terms, 
condemned  the  present  mode  of  protecting  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  churches  with  wire  net- 
work, which  disfigured  not  merely  the  windows 
protected,  but  the  churches  also.    Why  should 
not  there  be  delicate  networks  of  light  wrought- 
iron,  ample  enough  to  protect  the  windows  from 
the  missiles  of  the  malicious,  but  yet  so  fragile  as 
not  to  prevent  the  light  from  streaming  into  the 
buildings  '?  There  would,  it  is  true,  be  an  increase 
of  cost,  but  we  could  not  expect  beauty  without 
paying  for  it,  and  after  all,  when  hundreds  of 
pounds  had  to  be  paid  for  a  window,  it  was  surely 
worth  while  to  pay  a  little  more  to  prevent  the 
outer  guard  from  being  a  disfigurement  to  the 
whole  church  itself.  Light  ornamental  ironwork 
might  also  Le  used  with  advantage  in  pianos,  in 
place  of  the  carved  v/ood-work  in  front  of  most 


of  them,  and  also  as  a  protection  to  those  windows 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  much  frequented 
thoroughfares.  Again,  similar  work  might  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  present  cases  of  organs,  which  were 
generally  vory  ugly.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  use 
of  light  wrought  iron  was  its  old  enemy — cheap 
iron  casting,  which  had  kept  people  ignorant  of 
what  the  skilled  workman  could  do  with  tlio 
former.  Mr.  Capes  then  strongly  urged  his 
hearers  to  practice  ornamental  ironwork  by  taking 
as  models  such  specimens  in  theMuseum  asmight 
strike  their  fancy.  They  ought  not  to  aim  too  high 
at  first,  but  be  content,  as  when  learninga  musical 
instrument,  to  practise  the  "  scales"  of  their 
art.  By  doing  this  they  would  add  to  their 
handiness  and  skill.  The  lecturer  next  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  learning  to  draw,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  said  the  Art  School  in  the 
Museum  and  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
afforded  ample  facilities.  Students  should  not 
strive  so  much  to  draw  landscapes  or  tilings  of 
that  kind  as  to  make  straight  lines,  curves,  &c., 
to  which  they  were  likely  at  any  time  in  the 
course  of  trade  to  have  to  apply  their  sliill.  From 
that  they  might  pass  on  to  acquire  some  facility 
in  handling  the  paint  brush.  By  this  means  they 
would  both  ti'ain  their  eyes  and  hands,  and  they 
would  be  enabled,  when  called  upon,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  a  work  in  their  craft,  gracefully  ana 
correctly  drawn  upon  paper.  As  his  hearers  werd 
aware,  persons  often  required  a  particular  work 
executed  of  which  they  had  a  vague  notion 
floating  through  their  heads,  and  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  Jiiost  advantageous  to  the  workman  if 
he  could  produce  it  upon  paper,  without  running 
the  risk  of  executing  the  work  and  finding  it  un- 
satisfactory, to  the  intending  purchaser.  In  such 
cases  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  drawing 
should  be  highly  finished,  but  though  it  might  he 
bold  and  rough,  it  might  also  be  true  and  capable 
of  conveying  an  idea  of  what  the  work  would  be 
when  done.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  every  way, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing would  add  materially  to  the  skill  and 
cleverness  of  those  who  possessed  it.  In  all  heavy 
work,  the  fingers  were  sure  to  lose  their  sensi- 
tiveness, unless  something  was  done  to  retain  it, 
and  in  no  way  could  this  be  done  better  than  by 
practice  in  drawing.  Unless  the  art  workman 
took  care  to  keep  his  fingers  iu  order,  he  might 
be  said  to  be  spoiling  his  tools,  for  just  as  certain 
ordinary  tools  required  sharpening  and  grinding, 
80  also  the  fingers  required  to  be  exercised  on 
delicate  objects,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
sensitiveness.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Capes  said 
that  if  his  hearers  took  his  advice  in  respect  to 
drawing,  they  would  be  thankful  for  having 
acquired  that  art  to  that  end  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Capes  dehvers  his  fifth  lecture  next 
Monday. 

 ^  

THE  DOUGLAS  (ISLE   OP  MAN)  COM- 
PETITION. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ellison's 
praiseworthy  opposition  to  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Manx  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
the  late  Isle  of  Man  House  of  Assembly  Competi- 
tion has  been  successful.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  matter  has  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
The  publication  by  Mr.  Ellison  of  his  plan  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  architect  to  whom,  in 
defiance  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  the 
premium  had  been  awarded,  at  once  enlisted  the 
public  feeling  of  the  island  in  his  favour,  and 
this  symjjathy  was  thoroughly  endorsed  by  us 
and  the  opinion  of  several  professional  men  of 
high  standing.  Last  week  the  matter  was  once 
more  brought  before  the  Tynwald  Court,  and 
the  decision  of  the  committee  rejected  by  17  votes 
to  4,  all  the  plans  being  rejected,  and  the  com- 
mittee being  directed  to  report  to  the  Court  what 
amount  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Burnett,  the 
architect  to  whom  the  award  of  the  first  pre- 
mium has  been  recommended,  for  his  modified 
plans  and  other  expenses,  and — what  may  possibly 
turn  out  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  Court 
apparently  expect — how  far  it  stands  pledged  to 
the  other  architects  who  had  competed.  The 
Manx  people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
escape  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which 
appeared  the  least  likely  to  answer  its  purpose, 
and  was  certainly  by  far  the  most  expensive  ; 
the  competing  architects  suffer,  but  we  think 
even  they  will  rejoice  at  the  reversal  of  a  foolish 
decision  which  may  clear  the  way,  for  some  sensible 
course  of  action. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  three 
thousand  houses  to  let  in  aud  around  Battersea. 
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EFFECT  OP  SUDDEN  XOADS  ON  CAST  IRON. 

BRITTLE  substances  are  usually  defined 
by  physicists  as  those  in  wliich  the 
force    of   cohesion  is  comparatively  weak. 
Their  parf.lcles  or  component  atoms  are  there- 
fore held  somewliat  loosely  together,  and 
when  exposed  to  strains  of  certain  descrip- 
tions possess  little  or  no  resistance.    It  will 
probably  liere  be  observed  that  many  brittle 
substances  are  endowed  with  very  considerable 
powers  of  resistance;  to    a  crushing  force, 
although  they  display  but  very  feeble  tensile 
strength.    This  is  no  doubt  true.    Cast  iron, 
for  instance,  will  stand  a  direct  crushing  force 
of  fifty  tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  its 
tensile  strength  is  only  eight  tons  to  the  square 
inch.    But  the  real  strength  of  the  material 
is  only  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  crushing 
force  is  applied  in  a  particular  manner.    It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
force,  as  of  the  manner  in  which  its  action  is 
exerted.    When  it  is  stated  that  cast  iron  will 
bear  a  crushing  or  compressive  strain  of  fifty 
tons  per  square  inch,  it  is  always  presumed 
that  the  strain  is  applied  to  the  material  in  a 
similar  mode  to  that  which  prevailed  at  the 
experiment-)    which    lixed    that  constant. 
Whenever  the  weight  of  fifty  tons,  or  other 
crushing  weight,  is  imposed  upon  a  square  inch 
of  cast  iron,  it  is  swpposed  to  be  by  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  increments,' commencing 
with  a  very  small  weight,  and  terminating 
with  that  which  ultimately  determines  the 
fracture  of  the  specimen  under  experiment. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  be  applied  sud- 
denly and  violently,  the  material  will  yield  to 
one  very  much  less  in  amount.    It  is  this  lia- 
bility to  give  way  under  a  sudden  strain  that 
has  rendered  engineers  so  very  cautious  in 
employing  the  material  in  any  situation  where 
it  might  perhaps  inadvertently  be  exposed  to 
its  inBuence.    By  an  excess  of  caution,  cast 
iron  is  frequently,  from   the   same  cause, 
■debarred  from  being  applied  to  numerous  use- 
ful purposes  to  which  it  is  perfectly  well 
suited,  and  in  which  it  might  l)e  adopted  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  disastrous  or  unforeseen 
■consequences.     It  is,  no  doubt,  advisable, 
■especially  for  young  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  be  "  on  the  safe  side,"  as  it  is  termed, 
'but   nevertheless,   while    adhering    to  the 
example  of  precedence,  and   the  result  of 
experience,  one  must  not  be  afraid  to  employ 
a    constructive    material    simply  because 
its  employment  has  been  in  some  instances 
attended   by   failure ;    however,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  these 
failures  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
ways,   and   were   due  more  to  the  incom- 
petency and  rash  judgment  of  the  designers 
of  the  structures  than  to  any  real  defect  in 
the  material. 

At  present  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature,  properties,  and 
capabilities  of  cast  iron  under  stri.in  is  more 
complete  than  it  previously  was,  and  it  might 
therefore  be  concluded  that  bridges  and  other 
.structures  of  that  material  were'not  likely  in 
future  to  be  subject  to  such  contingencies.  No 
doubt  such  accidents  are  rare,  but  tbat  they  still 
happen  is  demonstrated  most  absolutely  by  the 
occurrence  that  took  place  recently  at  the 
bridge  of  Elkantara,  in  Algeria.  A  description 
of  this  bridge  will  be  apropos  to  our  present 
article,  and  very  instructive  to  those  who  may 
bave  the  designing  of  works  of  the  same  or 
similar  character.  In  the  first  place  let  us 
briefly  relate  the  accident.  A  roller  of  five 
tons  in  weight  was  traversing-  the  bridge 
backwards  and  forwards  for  tiie  purpose  of 
crushing  the  metalling  and  bringing  it  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Ou  a  sudden  the  '  roadwav 
gave  way.  The  horses  attached  to  the  roller 
were  able  to  maintain  it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  suspended  condition,  while  the  driver  cut 
the  traces,  when  it  disappeared  into  the  gulf 
beneath  with  equal  noise  and  rapidity.  The 


ravine  across  which  the  bridge  of  Elkantara 
is  thrown,  is  nearly  400ft.  m  depth,  so  that 
both  driver  and  horses  had  a  very  near  escape 
of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  span  of  the 
brid  ge,  wliich  is  wholly  of  cast  iron,  is  184ft. 
and  the  clear  width  between  parapets  33ft. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  in  arriving  at  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  It  was  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
cast  iron  plates  constituting  the  roadway, 
under  the  heavy  rolling  load  brought  upon  it. 
There  arc  altogether  five  arched  ribs  com- 
l)osing  the  framework  or  main  girders  of  the 
bridge,  two  of  which  are  the  face  or  outside 
ribs,  and  the  others  the  interior  or  intermediate 
ones.  These  latter  are  spaced  about  9ft.  Din. 
apart,  and  the  whole  are  braced  together  by 
Cross  girders  and  trussing,  also  of  cist  iron, 
The  transverse  girders  are  of  a  plain  "T 
section.  Upon  the  intermediate  arched  ribs 
are  placed  the  cast-iron  road  plates,  their  Span 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  those  ribs,  which  is  evidently  a 
long  span  for  ca«t-iron  plates  in  the  situation 
under  description.  The  plates  are  slightly 
cambered,  and  their  average  thickness  is 
0-8in.  That  of  the  metalling  is  about  10|in. 
The  framework  of  .the  structure  was  not  in 
any  degree  afl'ecteJ  by  the  accident. 

A  glance  at  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
at  once  points  out  that  the  contingency  was, 
in  the  ni;un,  due   to  an  attempt  at  false 
economy.    The  design  clearly  was  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  transverse  road  beams,  and 
make  the  cast-iron  plates  do  the  double  duty 
of  acting  as  road  plates  and  girders  at  one 
and  the  same  time.    The  shape  and  section 
of  material  that  will  answer  perfectly  for  a 
road  i^late  pure  and  simple,  where  the  span 
does  not  exceed   3ft.   or  4ft.,  is    not  by 
any  means  adapted  to  situations  where  the 
span  becomes  nearly  10ft.    It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary   that   the   French  engineers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  calculate  the  action  and  effects 
of  strains  upon  bridges  a  great  deal  more 
precisely   than    we   do,    should   not  have 
appreciated  the  exact  nature  of  the  case.  At 
the  very  first  sight,  a  road  plate  of  cast  iron 
nearly  10ft.  in  span  is  a  very  unusual  piece 
of  construction,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  strike 
one  that  in  that  position  it  would  be  acted 
upon  by  other  strains  than  that  of  compres- 
sion. Cast  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  road  plate  is 
not  adapted  to  undergo  tensile  or  transverse 
strain,  and  even  in  the  best  form,  namely 
that  of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson's  girder,  it  is  not 
altogether  reliable  under  a  heavy  impactive 
or  concussive  load.    In   addition   to  these 
theoretical  objections,  there  are  also  others  of 
a  prictical  nature.    When  the  ratio  of  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  to  their  superficial 
dimensions  is  considered,  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  ensure  that  the  casting  should  be  thoroughly, 
uniformlj'-,  and  homogeneously  manufactured. 
Any  flaw  in  it,  which  might,  under  less  trying 
circumstances,  be  of  no  importance,  would 
be  fatal  to  a  plate  in  the  situation  it  was  placed 
in  at  the  bridge  of  Elkantara.  On  the  score  of 
weight,  both  cast  iron  plates,  and  the  still 
older  practice  of  using  brick  arches,  to  carry 
the  roadway  are  objectionable.    They  are  now 
nearly  obsolete  with  us.    Wrought  iron  corru- 
gated or  buckled  plates  are  the  means  usuallv 
employed  by  English  engineers  for  supporting 
the  roadway  of  public  bridges,  but  even  in  that 
case  their  span  does  not  attain  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cast  iron  plates  which  have  been 
just  described.    The  cross  girders  of  a  bridge 
i-eiiuire  depth,  the  road  plates,  superficies,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  combine  the  two  in  one 
without  the  chance  of  danger,  or  incurring 
an  tinwarrantable  expense. 


it  is  just  possible  that  she  m'v^ht  shortly  have  been 
"  the  first."  However,  as  Burns  says,  "  the 
best  laid-schemeso' mice  an'  men  gang  aft  agley," 
and  _  G'asgow  must  be  moanwhile  contented 
within  her  old  circumvallation.  But — again  to 
quote  our  national  bard — "its  comiu'  yet  for  a' 
that,"  for  sooner  or  later,  Glasgow,  like  Saturn, 
must  swallow  her  own  children.  Or,  giving  the 
ilIu,5tration  another  turn  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
districts  sought  to  be  included  in  the  municipal 
extension  are  either  the  begotten  or  the  foster 
children  of  Glasgow,  which,  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  the  relationship,  would  be  free 
from  the  obligations.  This  anomalous  state  of 
mitters  of  course  cannot  continue,  and  the 
pretty  suburbs  and  petty  burghs  must  o.ie  day, 
with  what  grace  they  may,  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

It  it  is  mortifying  to  me  to  write  that 
Glasgow  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  it 
is  with  no  less  pride  that  I  quote  from  the  play- 
bilh  that  the  stage  of  the  Glasgow  Theatre 
Royal  is  "  now  the  greatest  working  stage  in 
Britain."  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
something  "  greatest,"  be  it  even  the  talent  of 
trumpeting. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  the  profe.^sion  has  sustained 
a  more  than  common  lo.ss  by  the  death  of  James 
Henderson.  I  was  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  but  I  well  know  his  works  ; 
and  I  have  now  to  S'ly  of  them  what  I  wish  I  had 
said  earlier.  Mr.  Henderson  neither  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  profession  nor  en- 
joyed an  extensive  practice,  and  this  partly 
because  of  his  modest  and  unobtrusive  nature. 
Hence  his  works  are  comparatively  few,  but  they 
are  all  characterised  by  many  and  even  peculiar 
excellences.  His  favourite  style  was  the  Italian, 
and  for  thi-:,  "staled  by^  custom,"  he  found  new 
features  and  gave  now  details.  And  while  his 
works  show  much  originality,  this  originality  is 
always  subject  to  j  iidgment,  and  over  all  there  is  a 
niellowretinement,  as,  over  the  day  completed,  there 
is  a  softer  radiance  in  the  setting  sun.  I  believe 
that  no  architect  in  Glasgow  better  understood 
Italian  architecture  than  did  Mr.Henderson,if ,  in- 
deed, so  well  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an 
artist  of  such  great  abilities  did  not  make  mora 
opportunities  for  their  exercise  :  — 


Men's  evil  manners 
We  write  in  water. 


Iiv3  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 
(Fiioit  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

GLASGOW  has  long  boasted  that  she  is 
second  city  in  the  empire."    If  the 
templated  municipal  extension  had  been  permitted 
by  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and  if  the  amount  of 
average  be  accepted  as  the  criterion  of  precedence, 


'  the 
con- 


Leaving  the  practice  of  copper-plate  to  those 
whose  business  it  is,  our  Water  Committee  are 
somewhat  tardily  about  to  give  a  lesson  in 
aquagraphy.  A  fountain  is  thought  to  be  an 
appropriate  public  memorial  of  the  late  Lord 
Provost  Stewart,  in  whose  civic  reign  the  Lo  -h 
Katrine  water  supply  was  brought  into  Glxsg.iw, 
and  acrordingly  it  has  been  resolved  that  such  a 
memorial  be  erected  in  the  garden  of  Kelvin 
Grove  Park  ;  that  designs,  with  probable  cost,  be 
advertised  for;  and  that  a  premium  not  exceeding 
£.jO  be  given  for  the  design  that  may  be 
accepted.  Glasgow  architects  and  others  have 
been  recently  interested  in  another  fountain — 
one  to  be  erected  in  Alexandria  (Dumbartonshire) 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Smollett,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
a  collateral  relative  of  the  novelist.  Designs  were 
advertised  for,  and  the  successful  competitors  are 
Messrs.  Adamson  and  MacLeod,  of  Glasgow. 

As  the  Wallace  Monument  has  been  almost 
wholly  a  West  of  Scotland  crotchet,  its  claim  to 
bo  called  "  National  "  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  presumptuous.  This  claim  will,  however, 
soon,  be  incontestably  est  iblished,  for  the  mouu- 
meut  is,  charaoterissically  enough,  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  publichouse.  '  Tis  thus  that 
Scotland  delights  to  honour  the  memory  of  her 
great  and  good  !  Bnrns's  birthplace  is  a  common 
alehouse,  just  because  it  is  his  birthplace.  An 
excursionsists'  inn  flourishes  by  his  Classic 
cenotaph  on  the  "  banks  an'  braes  o'  bonny 
Doon  ;  "  and  no  less  a  one  than  Burns  himself 
having  said  tUat  "  Whiskey  and  freedom  gang 
thtgither,"  there  seems  to  be  something  sin- 
gularly appropriate  in  the  licensing  as  a  public- 
house  of  a  monument  to  the  great  Scottish 
patriot.  In  Glasgow  we  have  the  association  of 
ideas  no  more  than  suggested — but  we  all  know 
the  value  of  "  suggestivencss  "  in  art — in  John 
Knox  upon  a  Doric  column  of  the  proportions  of 
a  beer  barrel.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Dumbarton  they  are  associating  drinking  with 
education,  the  classrootn  of  the  Grammar  Schoo 
being  a  drinking  booth  for  the  assembly-room, 
but  this,  too,  is  "  national,"  for  has  not  Burns 
himself  said  of  "guid  Scots'  drink,"  that— 

It  waukens  wit,  it  kindles  lear, 
An'  pangs  us  fu'  o'  knowledge. 
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I  will  probably  recur  to  this  Dumbarton 
Grammar  School  and  Assembly-room,  as  "  thereby 
hangs  a  tale "  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
architectural  profession. 

Dr.  Zerffi  has  been  lecturing  to  the  Haldane 
Academy  with  considerable  acceptance.  His 
subjects  were  "Prehistoric  Art,"  "Eastern  Art," 
(ii.d  "  Classical  Art,"  and  his  treatment  of  all 
was  alike  given  and  received  with  much  hearty 
enthusiasm. 

I  went  on  a  recent  Sabbath  evening  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  Michael  Angelo,"  by  a  minister  of 
ths  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Tlie  subject  was  not 
"  improved,"  aud  the  lecture  was  little  more 
than  a  dry  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  great 
sculptor.  The  subject  of  lecture  of  the  preceding 
Sabbath  was  "  John  Knox,"  and  Knox  so  closely 
followed  by  Buonarotti  indicates  that  art,  like 
ivy,  is  getting  round  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

A  Masonic  hall  of  a  handsome  character  has 
been  spoken  of.  Such  hall  accommodation  is 
much  needed  in  Glasgow,  for  the  City  Hall  is  too 
large  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  Queen's  Rooms 
are  too  far  west,  and  the  central  and  elegant 
Merchants'  Hall  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a 
Hall  of  Justice  for  the  convenience  of  the 
sheriffs.  This  project  may,  however,  be  some- 
what chilled  by  a  larger  proposal  to  baild  a  suite 
of  halls,  of  various  sizes,  on  one  of  the  most 
eligible  sites  in  the  city — central,  and  with  an 
extensive  frontage  to  several  streets,  two  of  them 
thoroughfares. 

As  the  earth  will  one  day  fall  into  the  sun,  so 
has  the  Architectural  Society  fallen  into  the 
Philosophical.  The  ultimate  fate  of  either  it 
would  be  rash  to  conjecture.  At  one  time  the 
Architectural  could  support  itself  without  the  aid 
of  either  a  crutch  or  a  guardian  angel.  Excellent 
essays  were  then  regularly  read,  and  these  were 
generally  followed  by  animated  discussions.  The 
annual  general  meeting  was  then  something  to  be 
alike  looked  forward  to  and  back  upon.  Invita- 
tions were  issued  to  the  presidents  of  the  several 
learned  societies,  to  artists,  and  others  interested 
in  art,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  not  only 
professional  men,  but  also  by  those  valuable 
outsiders  who  show  up  architecture  from  other, 
and  often  from  original,  points  of  view.  The 
walls  of  the  halls  and  rooms  were  covered  with 
drawings  of  the  chief  architectural  labours  of  the 
year,  with  illustrations  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  and  with  curtains,  carpets,  paper  hargings, 
painted  panels,  and  other  means  and  appliances 
towards  domestic  comfort  and  elegance ;  while 
on  the  floor  were  sculptures,  models,  building 
materials,  furniture,  and  long  rows  of  stands 
laid  over  with  books  and  kindred  illustrations  of 
all  appertaining  to  a  house,  the  whole  forming 
an  instructive  and  most  interesting  little  "  Exhi- 
bition." And  next  day  this  "  Exhibition  "  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  wholly  free  of  charge. 
The  tables  at  the  annual  general  meeting  have 
more  recently  been  covered,  but  with  "  plates  " 
from  neither  the  burin  of  Piranesi  nor  the  graver 
of  Jewitt,  and  designed  for  solely  ths  one  art  of 
"carving."  Some  of  the  ancients  tliought  that 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  was  the  stomach.  The 
Architectural  Society,  although  somewhat 
slowly,  may  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  it  would  be  blameworthy  indeed  did  it  not 
act  upon  its  convictions.  How  it  will  flourish 
under  its  new  local  habitation,  if  not  name,  time, 
and,  perchance,  your  correspondent,  will  show. 


EOYAL    INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  a  special  general  meeting  of  members  only, 
held  on  Monday,  the  21stof  February,  1870, 
Mr.  H.  Currey,  Fellow,  in  the  chair,  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  the 
various  subjects  proposed  for  consideration  were 
brought  forward  in  turn,  viz.  : — 

THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY  EXUIBITION. 

The  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  Council  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  on  the 
subject  of  tho  accommodation  provided  for  archi- 
tectural drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, having  been  produced,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
Hon.  Sec,  explained  that  at  the  close  of  last  session 
the  Council  had  received  a  memorial  signed  by 
five  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gallery  originally  intended  to  be 
devoted  to  Architecture  had  been  otherwise  ap- 
propriated at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Knyal 
Academy.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  this  memorial,  and,  acting  on  their  re- 


port, the  Council  had  directed  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Smirke,  R.A.,  whose 
reply  (dated  21st  December,  18G9)  had  bi-eu 
already  printed  in  the  Institute  Notice  Paper 
(No.  6  of  this  session),  and  circulated  among 
the  members. 

Another  letter,  dated  21st  February,  1870,  was 
then  read  from  Mr.  Smirke,  expi-essing  his  regret 
at  being  prevented  by  illness  from  attendiug  the 
special  meeting,  and  stating  that  the  south 
eastern  gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  (41ft.  by 
31ft.)  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  and  in  the  event  of  spare  wall 
space  being  left,  for  such  water  colour  drawings 
as  would  not  interfere  with  the  eiJeot  of  the  other 
works  exhibited  in  the  same  gallery. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  "  That 
the  Council  be  instructed  to  acknowledge  the 
courteous  letter  received  from  Mr.  Smirke, 
and  to  request  him  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Royal  Academy  the  importance  of  leaving  to 
its  architectural  members  the  selection  of  drawings 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  exhibition,  which 
course,  if  adopted,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  architectural 
profession  generally." 

It  was  further  resolved  "  That  this  Institute  in- 
vite its  members  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote  a 
good  Architectural  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year." 

TEEM  OE  OEFICE  EOE  HON.  SECRETAEIE3. 

Before  the  discussion  on  this  subject  com- 
menced, J.  P.  Seddon,  stated  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  free  consideration  by  the 
meeting,  he  desired  to  make  known  his  intention 
of  retiring  from  the  office  of  H  on.  Secretary  for 
Home  Duties. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  honorary 
secretary  shall  remain  in  office  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding five  years."  But  the  motion,  having 
been  put  to  the  vote  in  due  form,  was  lost. 

Mr.  Seddon,  however,  still  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning  the  hon.  secretaryship. 

PROFESSIONAL  PEACTICE. 

Attentiouli  M  inj  been  called  to  a  Parliamentary 
Report  on  HMugerford  Bridge  and  the  Welling- 
ton-street Viaduct,  containing  an  appendix  headed 
"  Papers  hande  1  n  by  H.  Cole,  O.B.,  3rd  May, 
1869,"  it  was  res  )]■  ed  "That  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  be  refo  -  ed  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  vice-presidents  and  honorary  secretary, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

THE  LATE  W.  BUEN,  F.E.I.B.A. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council 
had  with  much  regret  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  William  Burn,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Institute. 

Professor  Donaldson  having  alluded  to  the 
deceased  gentleman  in  terms  of  great  respect,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  "  That  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Barn,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  recent  bereavement." 

AECHITECTtJRAL  ART  CLASSES. 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  council, 
passed  by  resolution  on  the21st  inst.  was  reported : 

"  That  a  donation  of  £50  be  contriljuted,  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institute,  towards  the  establish- 
ment (and  first  year's  expenses)  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Art  Classes,  now  in  course  of  formation 
under  a  general  committee  of  management." 
The  business  of  the  special  general  meeting  then 
terminated. 


At  tho  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last, 

Mr.  Seddon  announced  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Council,  he  had  withdrawn  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Hon.  Sec.  for  Homo  Duties  (which  he 
announced  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers on  the  21st  ult.)  He  would  consent  to  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session,  and 
would  allow  his  name  to  be  put  in  nomination 
for  next  year. 

Professor  Donaldson  stated  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  S.  Louis 
Institute  of  Architects,  inviting  the  Royal 
Institute  to  interchange  correspondence  with  that 
body,  and  asking  for  certain  information,  which 
the  Professor  had  supplied. 

Mr.  Seddon  directed  attention  to  some  speci- 
mens of  American  marbles  from  quarries  situa'e 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champagne,  Vermont,  which 
were  exhibited.    Ihe  quLirries  were  opened  in 


1868-09.  The  State  Geologist  of  Vermont  says, 
respecting  these  quarries,  "  The  beds  dip  to  the 
east  at  an  angle  of  from  10  to  15  deg.,  and  run 
north  and  south,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of 
marbles.  Tho  average  thickness  of  the  beds  is 
moi-e  than  100ft.  '  I  never  saw  larger  deposits  of 
marble." 

Mr.  Mason,  a  representative  of  the  quarry 
owners,  was  present,  and  in  answer  to  various 
incjuiries,  he  said  that,  so  f.ir  as  the  marbles  had 
yet  been  tested,  they  received  a  polish  easily. 
They  were  sold  in  New  York  at  the  present  time, 
in  tile  square  block,  at  an  average  of  about  20s. 
per  cubic  foot.  American  architects  were  of 
opinion  that  these  marbles  were  much  harder 
than  Italian  marbles.  But  the  great  beauty  of 
the  marble  was  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  that 
could  be  obtained.  The  st;rata  were  about  6ft.  thick, 
so  that  columns  6ft.  diameter  could  be  obtained 
of  any  length. 

Professor  Keee  thought  that  the  marbles  in 
question  were  more  fit  for  ornamental  than 
structural  purposes,  i.e.,  for  chimney-pieces, 
linings,  &c.,  and  taking  into  account  their  beauty 
and  cheapness,  he  thought  there  was  a  wide  field 
for  their  introduction  in  a  decorative  sense.  The 
Professor  said  it  was  an  interesting  thing  to 
notice,  in  this  connection,  that  marble  pavements 
are  being  brought  down  to  such  a  low  price  as  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  tiles.  He  was  told 
that  a  very  good  marble  pavement  could  now  be 
made  for  two  shillings  per  foot  super,  exclusive  of 
laying. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  read  two  papers, 
as  follows  : — 

"  A  Notice  of  the  Inscriptions  (comm^  inly  called 
the  Testamentum  Augusti)  in  the  Temple  of 
Augustus  and  Rome,  at  Ancyra." 

"  On  Autograph  Drawings  of  the  Great  Masters 
of  Architecture,  preserved  in  the  Libraries,  &c.,  of 
Italy  and  other  countries." 

We  hope  to  give  abstracts  of  these  papers  next 
week.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  Talbot  Bury,  J.  P.  Seddon, 
and  R.  P.  Spiers,  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  and 
Professor  Kerr  took  part.  Professor  Donaldson 
having  replied  aud  acknowledged  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 



THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  POST 
OFFICE. 

THE  works  of  the  new  buildings  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  General  Post  Office  are 
making  great  progress.  The  excavations  are 
neaidy  completed,  and  the  vaults  under  the 
basement  have  been  commenced.  The  building 
will  consist  of  four  floors,  exclusive  of  basement. 
The  basement  floor  will  be  kept,  for  store-rooms 
and  other  purposes,  and  in  the  centre  will  be  a 
large  room,  80ft.  by  60ft.,  which  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  telegraphic  department  as  a 
battery  room.  On  the  urouod  floor  there  will  be 
a  large  public  office,  79ff.  by  52ft,,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  business  connected  with  money  oiders, 
registered  letters,  post-office  savings  hanks,  and 
the  receipt  of  telegraphic  messages.  The  princi- 
pal entrance  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  S. 
Martin's-le-Grand  fagade,  immediately  opposite 
the  portico  of  the  existing  building.  There  will 
be  a  private  entrance  for  the  Post  Mnster- 
General,  whose  rooms  will  be  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  there  will  also  be  a  spacious  apart- 
ment provided  for  deputations.  The  remaining 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Accountant-Geueral  and  his  staff,  which  is  a  very 
large  one.  There  will  be  two  other  entrances 
from  the  street,  one  of  which  will  be  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  telegraph  staff.  On  the  first 
floor  the  secretaries,  solicitors,  aud  the  staff  will 
be  located.  The  whole  of  the  second  floor  will 
be  occupied  by  clerks,  and  the  third  floor  will  be 
taken  by  the  telegraph  department.  In  tha 
centre  of  this  floor  will  be  the  instrument  room, 
131ft.  by  80ft.,  to  th«  right  and  left  of  which 
will  be  smaller  instrument  rooms,  and  privato 
rooms  for  the  telegraph  engineer  and  his  staff. 
There  will  also  be  retiring  rooms,  lavatories,  and 
refreshment-rooms.  The  corridors  on  each  floor 
of  the  building  will  be  10ft.  wide,  and  tlie  rooms 
on  every  floor  will  be  lofty,  spacious,  and  well- 
lighted. 

Tha  principal  front  of  the  building  will  face 
S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  will  be  286ft.  oin.  long. 
The  ends,  facing  Newgate  and  Angel-streets,  will 
each  be  144ft,  long.  The  building  will  be  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  set  on  a  granite  base,  and 
will  be  bold  and  prominent.  The  existing 
General  Post  Office  will  bo  to  a  slight  extent 
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dwarfed  by  its  uew  neighbour,  tlift  height  of  the 
old  building  being  about  uOCt.,  while  the  new  one 
■will  stand  20l't.  above  it.  The  ground  floor  will 
have  an  altitude  of  15ft.,  the  first  floor,  10ft.  6in., 
the_  second  floor,  l,jft,  ;  tlie  third  floor,  however, 
varies  in  height.  The  large  instiument  room  will 
have  a  circular  ceiling,  2.")ft.  high  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  height  of  the  otherrooms  on  the  same 
floor  will  be  l.sft.  The  contract  for  the  building, 
which  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Bi  a.ss,  of  Old- 
street,  S.  Luke's,  amounts  to  £129,718  17s.,  and 
the  works  are  (according  to  the  Otsercer)  to  be 
coraploted  by  December  31st.,  1871.  Mr.  Williams 
is  the  architect. 


MIDLAND    COUNTIES  MIDDLE  CLASS 
IDIOT  ASYLUM. 

IN  reference  to  this  competition,  the  following 
report  has  been  received  from  Mr.  VVaterhouse, 
the  gentleman  nominated  by  the  competitors  as 
consulting  architect. 

Midland  Counties  Idiot  Asylum. 
To  A.  F.  Godson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  report  that  since  my 
appointment  as  referee,  I  have  paid  two  special 
visits  to  Birmingham,  to  in.spect  the  15  designs 
submitted  in  tliis  competition  ;  after  a  careful 
examination  of  them,  I  have  formed  the  opinion, 
as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
explaining  ti  the  conunittce,  "that  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  "  Comfort  and  Convenience  " 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  as  regards  its  internal 
arrangements,  its  external  architectural  effect,  and 
its  general  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the 
competition. 

_  The  design  throughout  is  marked  by  great 
simplicity  in  its  general  construction  and  in  its 
plan.  The  First  Class  Patients'  Rooms  arc  12ft. 
square  by  12ft.  high.  The  dormitories  for  second 
class  patients  give  6.50  cubic  feet  her  bed,  and 
the  infirmary  1050. 

The  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  first  would 
accommodate  lOf  patients,  viz.,  32  first  class,  and 
72  second  class,  while  the  entire  design  shows 
accommodation  for  2G8. 

With  regard  to  the  important  "question  of 
cost,  the  authors  of  '■  Comfort  and  Convenience  " 
frankly  state  their  opinion  that  the  sum  named 
(£8000)  would  be  insufl!icient  to  carry  out  the 
first  portion  of  the  ljuildings,  though  I  observe  that 
some  of  tlie  other  competitors  are  sanguine  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  it.  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  are  mistaken,  but  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  building  operations  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  cho-en  by  the 
committee  at  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  I'mnst 
still  express  my  opinion  that  the  design  "  Comfort 
and  Convenience,"  in  the  matter  of  cost,  would 
bathe  most  advantageous  of  the  whole  number  for 
the  committee  to  adopt,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  mere 
ornamental  features. — I  am,  &c., 

Alfred  Waterhouse. 

8,  New  Cavendish-street,  W. 
Feb.  2-1,  1870. 

We  are  informed  that  the  authors  of  j  the 
successful  design  are  Messrs.  Matthews  ""and 
Quilter,  of  10,  Cloak-lane,  London. 

The  design  will,  in  <lne  course,  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  iu  Lunacy  for  their  approval. 


DISTURB/VNCRS  IN  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

THE  quiet  contlitiou  of  the  building  trade  in 
London  since  1866,  when  the  Id.  per  hour 
advance  was  obtained  by  the  men,  has  contrasted 
favourably  with  that  o'f  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  there  appear,  however,  to  be  unwelconie 
indications  of  approaching  disturbances.  Some 
weeks  since,  a  number  of  builders  resolved  on  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  wages  rate  one  halfpenny  per 
hour.  _  On  notice  being  given  to  the  carpenters 
an  l  jomers  iu  their  employ,  the  men  e.xpressed 
their  determination  to  res'ist  the  reduction  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Consequently— or 
from  some  other  cause— one  builder  only— ilr. 
C.  Aliiin,  of  South  Kensington,  attempted  to 
enforce  the  proposition,  the  result  beino-  tlie 
strdie  of  the  whole  of  his  men.  Unable  to  obtain 
men  at  the  reduced  rate,  the  establishment  was 
re  opened  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  at  the  former 
wages  rate  of  8d.  per  hour,  but  employment 
was  rcf^used  to  any  of  the  men  who  had  struck. 
A  meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held 


on  Saturday  at  the  King's  Head,  Fbury-bridge, 
Pimlico,  when  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  strike  com- 
mittee : — "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  men  arbitrarily  victimi.'-ed  at  the  firm  of  Mr. 
C.  Aldin  for  supporting  the  rights  of  the  trade  be 
supported  by  us  until  they  obtain  work  elsewhere ; 
also,  that  the  meeting  sympathises  with  those  men 
who  have  been  discharged  by  the  masters  for  col- 
lecting subscriptions  iu  support  of  the  strike  at 
the  above  firm,  and  that  they  he  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  men  on  strike  with  regard  to 
being  sujiported  until  they  obtain  re-employment." 

A  movement  is  also  on  foot  amongst  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  obtaining  a  reduction  in 
the  present  hours  of  libour  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
100  delegates,  on  Saturday,  a  committee  of  30 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
movement  publicly  bofora  the  whole  trade,  with 
a  view  to  combined  action  during  the  coming 
season.  The  rules  for  conducting  the  movement 
are  being  printed  for  distribution,  and  an  aggregate 
meeting  will  shortly  be  held. 


WIGAN  INFIRMARY. 

WE  this  week  publish  a  plan  and  view  of  a 
design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  new  infirmary  at  Wigan. 

The  site  selected  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  tovpn,  and  is  well  elevated  above  it. 
The  entrance  gates  and  lodge  are  at  the  angle  of 
the  land  nearest  to  Wigan.  The  buildings  are 
arranged  so  as  to  front  the  main  road  from 
Wigan.  The  administrative  oflioes  and  dispen- 
sary occupy  the  centre,  right;  and  left  of  which 
are  wings  for  males  and  females  ;  and  in  the  re^'r 
of  the  offices  is  a  two-story  pavilion,  for  surgical 
or  accidental  cases. 

A  porch  and  vestibule  give  access  to  the  central 
hall,  on  the  right  of  wliich  is  a  room  for  the 
matron  or  superintendent,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  board  room.  The  board  has  a 
private  lobby  leading  from  the  central  hall,  with 
cloak  room,  lavatory  and  water-closet  adjoining  ; 
and  a  waiting  room  for  patients  in  attendance  on 
the  board,  immediately  opposite.  On  the  left  of 
the  central  hall  is  the  group  of  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  dispensary  department,  corap-.ising 
a  patients' waiting  room  ;  consulting  and  retiring 
rooms  for  the  physician  and  surgeon  ;  dispensarvl 
and  separate  entrance  and  exit  from  the  grounds 
for  tho  out-patients.  This  group  of  rooms  is 
entirely  separated  from  tlie  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  so  that  out-patients  would  have 
their  entran-^e  and  exit  without  in  any  way 
coming  into  contict  with  the  other  innutes  of  the 
institution.  _  Th,;  physician's  and  surgeon's  rooms 
are  each  in  direct  communication  with  the 
waiting  room.  The  dispensny  adjoins  the 
waiting  room,  with  hatch  at  wliich  the  patients 
will  hand  in  their  prescription?,  and  obtain  their 
medicine.  Iu  the  basement,  under  the  dispensary, 
is  the  drug  store  and  lavatory.  Adjoining  the 
dispensary  is  a  staircase  which  communicates 
with  the  house  surgeon's  bed  and  sitting-rooms 
with  bath-room,  water-closet,  lavatory,  and  simi- 
lar accommodation  for  the  dispenser.  A  similar 
staircase,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  hall, 
communicates  with  the  matron's  private  apart- 
ments, and  with  six  bed-rooms  for  nurses  and 
domestic  servants,  and  a  general  [store  for  linen, 
&c.  A  large  cistern  in  the  tower  will  provide 
for  the  general  service  of  the  establishment,  and 
will  afford  an  ample  supply  in  case  of  fire. 

The  most  central  position  has  been  selected  for 
the  kitchen  anil  domestic  ofTices,  which  adjoin 
the  waul  corj  idor,  with  serving  counters  on  the 
male  and  female  sides  re.sp-:.ctively.  Glazed  cor- 
ridors on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  communicate 
with  the  central  hall  of  the  administrative  build- 
ings. The  scullery  and  cook's  pantrv  are  on  the 
same  level  with  the  kitchen.  The'  larder  and 
stores  for  kitchen  use,  with  the  beer  and  wine 
cellar,  are  in  the  basement  under  this  part  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  approached  by  staircases  from 
the  kitchen  and  from  the  central  hall.  The 
central  court  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  basement 
floor,  and  has  cart  entrances  with  a  sub-way 
under  the  glazed  corridor,  for  the  delivering  of 
stores. 

The  ward  accommodation  provided  is  for  60 
patients,  45  males  and  15  females.  Behind  the 
kitchen  is  the  male  ward  of  30  beds  for  surgical 
cases  or  accidents,  having  two  small  single- 
bedded  wards  for  special  treatment,  or  isolation 
after  operation.  This  pavilion  contains  two 
stones  of  wards,  of  H  beds  each— Length  of 
ward  58ft,  width  26ft.  height  14ft,  =  108  super- 


ficial  feet  of  floor  surface,  and  1507  cubic  feet  to 
each  bed.  The  singledjedded  wards  are  12ft  X 
12ft.  Gin  X  I4ft.  high,  and  contain  each  2100 
cubic  feet.  The  levels  of  the  ground  have  sug- 
gested, with  a  view  to  economy,  that  the  ground- 
floor  ward  should  be  about  4ft.  Gin.  below  the 
corridor  level,  which  has  the  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  steps  required  to  the  upper 
floor.  Immediately  adjoining  the  staircase  is  the 
operating  room,  and  tlic  lift;  for  raising  patients  to 
the  upper  floor.  The  nurse^'  room  is  placed 
between  the  largo  and  small  ward  on  each  flooi-, 
with  inspection  windows  to  each  ward.  Ample 
water  closets,  bath  and  lavatory  accommodation 
is  provided  in  connection  with  these  wards  and 
the  operating  room.  A  v/indow  is  placed  between 
each  bed,  of  tripartite  construction,  with  swivel 
sashes  and  open  hoppers  close  to  the  ceiling. 
Provision  will  also  be  made  for  admission  of  air 
near  the  floor,  between  each  alternate  bed. 

The  side  pavilions,  for  15  beds  each,  forming  the 
two  wings,  are  only  one  story  high,  and  each 
contains  a  ward  of  10  beds — length  of  ward  42ft. 
— width  21ft. — height  lift.  ;  and  a  smaller  ward 
of  5  beds,  length  29ft.— width  20rt.  Tlie.se 
dimensions  afford  1000  superficial  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  1411  cubic  feet  to  each  bed  in  the 
larger  wards,  and  1624  cubic  feet  in  the  smaller 
ones.  I  Each  of  these  pavilions  has  a  spacious 
and  airy  day-room,  with  large  projecting  bay 
window  overlooking  the  front  part  of  the  grounds 
and  the  high  road.  A  nurse's  room  and  scullery 
are  placed  between'^the  wards  and  the  day-room, 
with  windows  for  stipervision.  The  water  closet 
will,  ia  all  cases,  be  cut  off  by  ventilated 
passages.  The  positions  of  the  fire-places 
generally,  though  in  some  respects  different  to 
the  arrangement  generally  adopted  in  pavilion 
hospitals,  have  been  practically  tested  with  good 
efl'ect.  The  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to 
warming,  ventilation,  &c. 

The  plan  comprises  detached  mortuary 
chamber,  with  the  separate  washdiou.se  and 
laundry,  and  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  a 
future  extension  of  50  per  cent,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  most  economical  manner  by  raising 
the  two  side  pavilions  an  additional  story,  adding 
the  required  30  beds. 


SCHOOL  OP  ART. 
Marylebone  and  AVbst  London  School 
OP  Art. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  this  school  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  school-room,  Portland- 
road,  Mr.  Peter  Graham  in  the  chair.  From  the 
report  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Stewart,  it  appeared  that 
during  the  past  year  479  students  studied  in  the 
school,  showing  an  increase  over  the  former  year 
of  98  students.  In  this  number  were  representa- 
tives of  25  ditferent  trades  or  occupations.  The 
rewards  distributed  were  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination of  the  students  by  means  of  time  work, 
done  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  committee 
in  March,  1869.  In  this  personal  examination 
169  students  presented  themselves,  of  whom  105 
passed,  the  superior  merit  of  27  of  these  entitling 
them  to  the  mark  "  excellent."  Many  students 
passed  in  more  than  one  subject.  The  entire 
number  of  papers  successfully  worked  out  wasl39. 
The  examination  by  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  of  the  works  done  by  the  students  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  during  the  year  was 
satisfactory.  271  stmlents  sent  up  1999  works,  of 
which  number  the  works  of  76  students  woie 
marked  satisfactory,  19  received  book  prizes,  4 
honourable  mention  :  20  works  were  selected  for 
further  national  competition,  and  four  students 
received  Queen's  prizes  of  books. 


Exhibition  of  Drawing  at  Berlin.— An 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  10th  and 
closed  on  the  24th  of  April  next,  will  present 
some  novel  features  intended  to  popularise  and 
elevate  the  study  of  drawing.  The  exhibition 
is  to  be  divided  into  three  groups  ;  the  first  will 
comprise  the  models,  the  second  all  kinds  of 
works  executed  by  pupils,  and  the  third,  imple- 
ments and  drawing  materials.  The  productions  of 
the  pupil  must  bear,  besides  the  name,  the  age 
of  the  draughtsman,  and  mention  how  much 
time  he  has  expended  on  the  work  ;  it  must  also 
be  stated  whether  he  has  copied  from  a  model  or 
drawn  from  nature.  The  idea  of  this  exhibition 
originated  among  the  drawing  masters  of 
Germany,  and  it  will  be  carried  out  by  a  com- 
mittee to  which  they  have  entrusted  its  manage- 
ment. 
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THE  CARTHUSIAN 
PRIORY,  OR  THE 
CHARTERHOUSE, 
LONDON. 

A GLANCE  at  the 
plan  of  the  Char- 
t-!rhouse,  1511,  shows 
how    widely'  different 
it   was  from   the  ar- 
rangements    of  any 
other   religious  order. 
The  Carthusian  rule  was 
for  a  body  of  solitaries. 
On  the  south  was  the 
great  gate,  still  remain- 
ing, and  o])ening  into  a 
court   witii  the  guest- 
house ;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  was 
the  lodging-  of  the  lay 
hrothers,  or  converts. 
A  gateway  leading  to  it 
is  figured  in  Bearcroft's 
Hist«ry.    On  the  north 
was  the  Major  Mansio, 
a  large   cloister  garth 
surrounded  on  the  west, 
north,   and   east,  and 
partly  on  the  south,  by 
the  twenty-three  cells 
of  the  brethren,  each 
containing    a  sitting- 
room,  writing-room, 
and  bed-room,  with  a 
little  herb  garden  be- 
hind it.    Three  of  the 
doorwa3's,  one  with  a 
turn  at  the  side,  remain 
on  the  west,  under  the 
alley   of    the  modern 
cloister;  there  was  also 
in  the  present  century 
another   on  the  N.E. 
side.       The  mound, 
which  was  the  site  of 
the  northern  alley,  re- 
mains. The  south-west 
side  of  the  garth  was 
occupied  by  the  refec- 
tory, with  the  Prior's 
lodge  ;  westward  of  it, 
abutting   at  the  little 
cloister,    the  church, 
with  a  sacristy  on  the 
north    side,  and  the 
chapter  -  house  and 
laundry  to  the  east  of 
it.    On  the  S.W.  were 
a  mill,  a  gateway,  and 
a  detached  flesh  kit- 
chen,   called  signifi- 
cantly, Egypt.  Hearne 
has    given    a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  later 
condition  of  the  build- 
ings,   which   is  repro- 
duced in  Strype's  Stow. 
At  Clermont  the  little 
cloister    lay    to  the 
south   of    the  church, 
with  the  chapter-house 
at  the   east,  and  the 
refectory  on  the   south  ,  unc 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  church 
Mansio,  with  a  guest-house,  lay  brothers'  cells 
and  chapel  adjoining  the  gate  on  the  south. 
Ihe  Certosas  of  Pavia  and  Florence  present  a 
similar  arrimgement. 

In  the  Patent  Ro.  3G,  Hen.  VIII.,  P.  xv., 
m  C  the  king  gives  to  Sir  Edward  North,  the 
whole  church  belfry,  cemetery,  cells,  cloisters, 
cellarages,  solars,  gardens,  orchards,  Vineyards 
and  the  cemetery  called  Charterhouse  church- 
yard and  its  chapel,  the  west  gate  in  S. 
bepulchre  s  parish,  and  the  east  gate  in  S.  Bo- 
tolphs  without  Aldersgate.  There  is  unfor- 
tunately no  survey  in  the  Minister's  Accompt. 
.  Ihe  peculiarity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  lav 
in  providing  a  distinct  cell  or  house  for  each 
inmate,  as  had  been  practised  in  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Celtic  monasteries,  and  at  Christ 


the 


Prior's  loi 
and  the  Minor 


Church,  Hants,  before  the  11th  century,  but 
the  practice  of  the  West  was  adopted  in  provi- 
ding a  common  refectory  for  use  on  certain 
days.  The  outer  door  of  the  cell  was  provided 
with  a  turn  on  one  side,  for  the  admission  of  food, 
or  for  oral  communication.  They  appear  on  the 
plan  near  the  laundry  ;  another  survives  in  the 
Benedictine  cellarage  of  Canterbury.  The  door 
stood  open  only  when  two  or  more  persons, 
coming  on  business  by  the  Prior's  license, 
were  within  the  cell ;  but  no  brother  might 
break  silence  except  on  emergency,  orjalarm,  or 
when  in  want  of  bread,  water,  or' fuel.  A 
small  stream  ran  through  the  Httle  back  garden. 
Potage  and  the  daily  pittance  were  brought  to 
the  cell,  but  raw  herbs  and  fruits  were  the 
staple  fare.  They  all  contained  a  bed  of  felt 
or  a  palliasse,  a  pillow  and  coverlet  of  sheep- 
skin, sewing    and   writing   materials,  two 


books  borrowed  at  a 
time  from  the  aumbry  ; 
two  pots,  two  porrin- 
gers, a  bread  pan,  a 
cloth,  a  broom,  two 
spoons,  bread  knife, 
drinking  cup,  flagon, 
ewer,  saltcellar,  plate 
and  towel,  a  chopping 
axe,  wood  hatchet, 
tinder  and  flint. 

Conversation  was  for- 
bidden in  church,  hall, 
and  cloister ;  but  in 
the  latter,  intercourse, 
under  restriction,  was 
permitted  with  guests 
or  visitors.  Matins, 
Mass  and  Vespers  were 
attended  in  church,  but 
the  hours  were  said  in 
the  cells.  Confession 
ill  chapter  was  made 
weekly  on  Saturdays, 
besides  private  confes- 
sion in  the  cells. 
Mackenzie,  E.G.  Wal- 

C0TT,B.D.,  F.S.A. 
58,Belgrave-road,S.W. 


CANTERB  URY 
CATHEDRAL. 

NE  of  our  illustra- 
tions this  week  is 
.a  very  fine  view  of  a 
beautiful  bit,  a  portion 
of  the  Cloisters,  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  Though 
now  little  else  but  rug- 
gedly grand,  sufRcieut 
detail  has  escaped  the 
devastating  hand  of  time 
to  allow  the  arcliicolo- 
giat  to  form  a  pretty 
exact  idea  of  its  original 
effect.  The  fine  bold 
tracery  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

The  plate  is  produced 
hy  a  new  process,  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Wim- 
bridge,  of  Rugby  Cham- 
ber.-!, 19,  Great  James- 
si  reet,  Bedford -row. 

The  drawing  is  made 
with  a  certain  ink  upon 
a  ziuc  or  other  metal 
plate,  and  after  under- 
going various  manipula- 
tions, a  block  in  relief  is 
produced  in  exact  fac- 
simile   of    the  artist's 
work,  touch    for  touch. 
Unlike  lithography,  it  is 
as  easy  to  draw  on  the 
metal  with  any  ink  as 
ordinary  drawing  in  pen 
and  ink  on  paper. 
Directions  for  the 
Guidance  of  Artists. 
1. — The    pens  most 
suitable  for  the  above 
process      are  Gillott's 
Lithographic    nibs  for 
fine  work,  F  nibs  for 
broader   kinds,  and  for  anything  requiring  great 
freedom  of  handling,  a  quill  will  be  found  the 
most  useful. 

2.  — The  subject  to  be  drawn  should  be  traced, 
and  the  tracing  having  been  laid  upon  the  plate 
so  as  to  reverse  the  subject,  a  piece  of  ordinary 
red  chalk  paper  must  be  inserted  between  the 
tracing  and  the  plate,  after  which,  if  the  lines 
be  gone  over  with  a  tracing  point,  a  reversed 
outline  of  the  subject  will  bs  found  in  red 
upon  the  plate. 

3.  — Having  gone  thus  far,  the  ."rtist  may  hot? 
commence  to  draw  the  subject  in  ink  ;  for  this 
purpose  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink  from 
the  bottle  into  a  small  Indian  ink  saucer,  and 
then  proceed  to  draw  as  with  Indian  ink  upon 
paper,  taking  great  care  not  to  breathe  upon  the 
plate,  as  this  is  liable  to  cause  the  ink  to  run  ;  the 
artist  must  also  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  surface 
of  the  plate  with  his  hand,  as  any  grease  upon 
the  plate  would  probably  result  in  the  failure  of 
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such  parts  of  the  drawing  as  occurred  upon  the 
greasy  portion  of  the  plate.  This  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  using  the  rests  for  the  hand.  The 
drawing  being  finished,  it  should  bo  carefully 
placed  in  its  box  and  forwarded  to  the  paten- 
tee, who  will  return  it  in  the  form  of  a  block, 
ready  for  printing  in  a  few  hours. 

4.  — For  geometrical  drawings  the  ordinary 
drawing  instruments  are  used  the  same  as  if  on 
paper. 

5.  — The  ink,  plates,  hand-rests,  red  paper  for 
re-traoing,  and  all  other  requisites  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  patentee. 


STREET  PAVING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

AN  experiment  in  street  paving  is  reported 
from  New  York,  which  has  interest  for 
other  cities  as  well  as  the  one  in  which  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  The  Common  Council  of 
New  York  permitted  a  private  company  to  do  the 
pitching  of  the  whole  thoroughfare  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Fifth  Avenue.  The  mode  of  operation 
resorted  to  was  to  pour  some  4in.  of  tar 'over  the 
granite  blocks  of  the  old  roadway,  and  fling  into 
this  bed  a  quantity  of  soft  limestone,  rolling  it 
over  by  very  heavy  pressure  to  a  smooth  surface. 
Very  soon  the  traffic  cut  this  up  so  as  to  resemble 
a  snow  road  after  a  few  days  of  thaw.  The 
concrete  was  then  renewed,  and  the  populace 
termed  it  in  derision  the  "  poultice  pavement." 
Everybody  complained  of  it.  The  ladies  said  the 
tar  ruined  their  dresses  and  Ijoots  ;  the  coachmen 
protested  that  their  carriage  springs  were  broken 
by  the  continual  jolting  into  and  out  of  the 
cavities  which  were  speedily  worn  in  the  soft 
concrete  after  each  renewal;  and  housekeepers 
made  outcry  against  the  destructive  gritty  dust 
which  arose  from  the  road  in  dry  weather.  By- 
and-bye  the  property-holders  demanded,the  inter- 
position of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  an  exami- 
nation made  by  that  body  revealed  worse 
mischiefs  than  the  destruction  of  new  boots  and 
ccrriage  springs.  A  single  blast  of  the  dust- 
charged  atmosphere  at  a  street  corner  meeting  a 
delicate  lady  riding  past  in  an  open  carriage 
has  occasioned  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Forms 
of  ophthalmia,  "  more  distressing  and  aggravated 
than  any  hitherto  known  to  the  profession,"  have 
beei.  brought  on  from  exposure  to  the  gusts  of 
this  street.  "  Diseases  of  the  luDg.s,  of  the 
throat,  ot  the  heart,  of  the  liver  "  are  all  enume- 
rated as  traceable  to  the  dust  generated  by  the 
"  poultice  pavement."  The  quarter  was  fasit 
becoming  deserted,  the  fashionable  residents 
preferring  to  shut  up  their  fine  houses  and  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  city,  when  the  Common  Council 
who  had  permitted  tlie  experiment  gave  orders 
to  restore  the  street  to  its  former  condition.  The 
damage  to  property  alone,  in  the  shape  of 
"defiled  white  marble  porticoes  and  the  deface- 
ment of  luxurious  furniture,"  is  estimated  at 
"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars." 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

LivEBPOOL  Architectfeal  Society.  —  On 
Wednesday  week  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Architectural  and  Archajological 
Society  of  this  town  was  held.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Horner,  president  of  the 
society. — Mr.  Boult  stated  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments on  the  strength  of  cement,  aud  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
use  cement  for  flooring  without  testing  every 
barrel. — The  President  read  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
J.  B.  White  and  Sons,  who  took  exception  to  (he 
results  of  the  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
cement  (see  last  number  of  The  Building  News) 
which  had  been  read  at  the  previous  meeting  of 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Boult,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unfair  to  themselves.  They  enclosed  the 
results  of  another  series  of  experiments  of  the 
came  nature.  It  was  resolved  that  the  letter  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  Messrs.  White  and  Sons 
be  infonued  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
society  to  advocate  the  claims  of  rival  manu- 
facturers, but  that  they  would  have  no  objection 
to  print  the  results  of  the  experiments  com- 
mmiicated  by  Messrs.  White. — The  paper  for  the 
evening  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Picton,  A.R.I.B.  A., 
on  "  French  Suburban  Villas." 

NOETHEHTf     ArcHITECTUEAL    ASSOCIATION. — 

A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  2(;th  ult.,  lit  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle.-on- 
Tyne    Mr.  Ihonias   C  liver,  president,  in  the 


chair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion and  preparing  a  report  upon  the  minutes  of 
proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance.  After  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion on  the  several  subjects  contained  in  the 
minutes,  a  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Alliance  previous  to  the  next  annual 
meeting. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Stamps  on  Building  Leases. — On  Friday 
last  Mr.  Bourke  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  practice  adojited  liy  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  ilnriiiL;  the  last 
four  years  of  charging  beyond  the  ml  ndnrcm 
duty  upon  leases  an  additional  amount  of  35s.  ; 
and  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man were  followed  by  a  chorus  of  complaints 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  a  succession  of 
appeals  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
propose  some  legislation  which  may  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  leases  which  are  now 
said  to  have  been  insufficiently  stamped,  and  re- 
lieve their  holders  from  any  liability  to  penalties. 
Mr.  Lowe  defended  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  put  off  all 
legislation  upon  the  subject  until  he  can  find  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  Stamps  Acts  ;  but  at  last  the  pres- 
sure was  too  great  even  for  his  powers  of  resistance, 
and  he  was  induced  to  promise  that  he  will  bring- 
in  a  bill  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Even 
after  this  undertaking  had  been  extracted  from 
the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  there  was  some 
disposition  to  continue  the  debate  ;  but  upon  an 
appeal  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  House  consented 
to  postpone  further  discussion  until  the  /promised 
measure  is  upon  the  table. 

Water  Supply  on  Sunday.— Mr.  Stapleton 
gave  notice  on  Tuesday  evening  that  some  day 
before  liaster  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  neglect  of  the  companies  which  had 
the  privilege  of  supplying  water  to  the  metropolis 
for  domestic  purposes  on  Sundays,  and  to  the  great 
injury  thence  resulting  to  the  public  health. 

The  Rivers'  Commission. — Mr.  James 
Howard  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  how  many  reports  were  expected 
from  the  Rivei-s  Commission,  in  addition  to  those 
already  received,  dated  respectively  March  29, 
18G6,  May  6,  1867,  August  15, 1867,  and  February 
10,  1869  ;  and  when  it  was  expected  the 
commissioners  would  have  completed  their 
inquiries  ? — Mr.  Bruce  said  that  the  commission 
had  not  yet  closed  its  inquhy,  and  the  subject  was 
hardly  yet  ripe  for  legislatioir.  He  hoped  that 
next  session  he  would  be  able  to  introduce  a  bill 
founded  on  the  reports  of  the  commission. 

Tramways. — Mr.  S.  Lefevre  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  construction  and 
reg-ulate  the  working  of  tramways.  He  said  there 
were  27  companies  formed  for  the  construction  of 
515  miles  of  tramway,  mvolvmg  an  expenditure 
of  £14,000,000.  In  London  there  were  seven 
companies,  proposing  to  lay  125  miles  of  tramway. 
Previous  to  this  year  he  could  not  make  out  that 
more  than  five  or  six  private  acts  had  been  passed 
for  the  construction  of  tramways,  three  of  which 
were  passed  last  year  for  the  metropolis,  and  one 
was  introduced  this  year  for  Liverpool,  and  two 
for  Salford  and  Birmingham.  It  was  attempted 
to  show  that  the  committee  last  year  authorised 
the  bills  for  the  metropolis  by  way  of  experiment, 
but  he  was  informed  that  that  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  bills  were  passed  on  their  merits.  No 
one  who  had  read  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee  last  year  could  doubt  that  tramways 
were  a  great  public  convenience,  that  they  tended 
to  regulate  the  traffic  and  keep  it  in  straight  lines, 
and  that  they  were  a  great  comfort  to  passengers. 
The  only  question  was  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
made.  Pie  had  just  received  deputations  fi-om 
several  northern  towns,  who  stated  that  the  local 
authorities  wished  to  make  the  lines  themselves. 
That  was  one  question  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  ;  and  another  was  what  regulations  should 
affect  the  lines  when  they  were  made,  and  also 
what  should  be  the  relations  between  the  bodies 
who  made  the  lines  and  the  companies  who  worked 
them  ?  All  these  questions  were  discussed  in  'the 
comnnttee  of  last  year,  and  he  thought  that  the 
better  way  would  be  to  bring  in  a  general  bill,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  suspend  all  action  in  the 
private  bills  before  the  House.  He  proposed  that 
the  local  authority,  after  obtaining  a  certificate 
from  tlic  Board  of  Trade,  should  proceed  to  make 
<he  ti'amway,  and  sell  it  if  tiiey  chose,  or  companies 


might  make  them  in  the  event  of  the  local 
auth<M-ity  not  doing  so,  having  first  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Some  of 
the  clauses  provided  for  the  pmxhase  which  was 
to  be  made,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  absolute  monopoly  in  the  tramways  for  a 
longer  period  than  21  years.  The  purchase  would 
only  include  the  actual  rails  and  rolling  stock.  It 
was  also  provided  that  companies  laying  tramways 
down  should  be  registered  as  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Though  the  bill  gave  power  to  local 
authorities  to  make  tramways,  he  thought  in  the 
main  they  would  be  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies. It  would,  however,  be  in  the  power  of 
local  authorities  to  detennine  the  whole  system. 
Great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  London, 
and  therefore  he  prohibited  the  vestries  from  lay- 
ing down  tramways  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  He  had  every  desire  the 
subject  should  be  fully  considered,  and  therefore 
he  proposed  that  the  bill,  after  being  read  a  second 
time,  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committe-, 
— Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


BUILDERS    CLERKS'   BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  tliird  annual  meeting  of  tliis  institution  was  held  at 
the  otlice,  14,  Bedford-row,  on  the  evening  of  the  24tU  ult., 
Thomas  Stirlinz,  Esq.,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

In  consequence  of  the  issue  of  a  circular  containing  some 
proposed  alterations  to  tlie  rules,  there  was  a  numerous 
attendance  of  tlie  subscribers. 

The  Secretaky  having  read  the  advertisement  convening 
the  meeting,  and  also  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  tlie 
CiiAiEMAN,  in  a  stirring  speech,  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  institution,  from  its  foundation  three  years  back  to  the 
present  time,  dwelling  upon  the  facts  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
toward aspect  of  external  affairs  and  the  consequent  extra 
diliiculties  to  contend  against  during  that  ])criod,  tlie  success 
attained  had  been  very  great.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  present 
report  the  receipts  were  about  £1190,  of  which  he  found  that 
iE600  were  invested  in  Government  stock — a  most  wise  pre- 
caution, and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  secure  income  in  the 
future;  £150  vvere  on  deposit  at  the  bankers,  gaining  interest ; 
the  balance  of  the  current  account  was  ample,  nearly  £80  had 
already  been  expended  upon  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  management  had  been  about  £290. 
Since  the  date  of  the  report  tiie  eoiniuittee  had  expended, 
under  rule  5,  a  further  sum  of  £20  to  assist  cases  of  sudden 
distress,  wiiich  would  make  nearly  £100  total  expenditure  for 
pensions  and  relief. 

The  report  aud  balance-sheet  were  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Webb  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  alter  rule  -I, 
section  9,  to  clearly  settle  the  point  whether  a  widow  could 
claim  the  half  of  her  deceased  husband's  pension,  or  whuther 
it  should  be  optional  with  the  committee  to  grant  it.  lie  dul 
not  consider  it  proper  that  any  benevolent  institution  sliould 
be  liable  to  have  any  legal  claim  upon  it  for  relief,  l)Ut  that 
discretionary  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baves  proposed  an  aiii  'iidment  that  the  rule  should 
remain  unaltered.  Vci  y  l  ai  LtuI  consideration  had  been  given 
to  the  framing  of  the  rulLii,  and  he  thought  this  one  quite 
plain  enough.  It  restcil  Willi  the  coinmittee  to  prove  the 
eligibility  of  every  candidate,  aud  if  allowed  he  thought  they 
should  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  half  pension. 

The  ameudmeut  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  II. 

Mr.  Aleokd  R.  Smith  then  brought  forward  a  proposition 
to  alter  the  rules  so  as  to  allow  the  widowed  mother  of  a 
builder's  clerk  the  benefit  of  tlic  institution.  Since  sending  in 
the  formal  notice,  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter  and  wished  to 
putthe  alterations  in  a  different  shape  so  as  to  embrace  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  it  would  be  out  of  order,  but 
suggested  that  the  original  proposition  should  be  moved,  aud 
some  one  else  should  ijropose  the  second  consideration  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Ward  asked  if  rule  17  section  2  had  been  com- 
plied with,  as  lie  had  seen  no  particulars  of  the  proposed 
alterations  advertised  ? 

The  Sechetarv  explained  that  hehad  received  one  month's 
notice  iu  writing  of  these  alterations,  with  full  particulars,  and 
that  he  bad  given  fourteen  days'  notice  by  advertisement 
according  to  the  rule.  Tliat  lie  had  also  appended  full  par- 
ticulars to  the  report,  which  had  been  circulated  amongst  the 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Ward  insisted  that  the  rule  had  not  been  comphed 
with,  as  the  full  particulars  had  not  been  advertised,  aud  he 
had  only  received  the  circular  three  days  previously. 

Mr.  GraystoiXE  considered  that  the  rule  had  been  strictly 
complied  with,  and  thought  the  question  ought  not  to  have 
been  raised,  as  it  was  interrupting  business;  the  rule  was 
very  clear,  and  had  been  acted  upon  to  the  very  letter. 

The  Chairman  took  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  upou  the 
point;  and  a  majority  of  5  decided  that  it  had  not. 

This  having  stopped  progress,  Mr.  Newtos  proposed  "that 
the  notice  given  be  taken  as  suMcient,"  which  was  carried, 
but  Mr.  Smith  declined  to  again  bring  forward  his  proposi- 
tion. Another  gentleman  had  been  allowed  to  have  his 
alteration  discussed  before  this  question  had  been  raised,  aud 
it  seemed  to  be  all  out  of  order;  he  should  raise  the  question 
agaiu  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  aud  would  see  that  there 
was  sufhcient  notice  given. 

The  question  excited  considerable  interest  and  caused  some 
after  discussion. 

The  meeting  terminated  at  a  late  hour  upon  the  Chairman 
briefly  replying  to  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 


Street  Tramways  and  Surplus  Road 
]\Ietal. — A  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
Lambeth  Vestry  as  so  the  justice,  or  otherwise, 
of  allowing  the  tramways  companies  to  claim  the 
material  taken  off  the  road  where  they  construct 
their  lines.  The  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  settlement,  the  expenses  to  be 
borne  jointly  by  the  company  aud  the  vestry. 
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CIIUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Sunderland. — The  new  Trinity  Unite'!  Pres- 
byterian Ciiuroh,  erected  in  Park-terrace,  Sunder- 
land, was  last  week  opened  for  public  worship. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  built  entirely  of  stone.  The 
church  is  capable  of  accommodating  800  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  church  and  school  room,  a  ses- 
sion house,  vestry,  and  keeper's  rooms,  with  con- 
Teniences,  are  attached.  The  total  cost,  exclusive 
of  site,  is  about  :C3,.')()0.  Mv.  Thomas  Oliver,  of 
Newcastle,  was  the  architect  ;  Mr.  II.  Andrews, 
the  clerk  of  the  works  ;  and  the  contractor  for  the 
■whole  of  the  works,  Mr.  liobert  Allison,  of  Whit- 
burn. 

MoRDEN.— Monlen  Churcli  to  he  rebuilt,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Drax  and  Miss  Drax. 
Workmen  have  already  commenced  operations, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sellers,  archi- 
tect and  builder  to  Mr.  Drax. 

East  Shefford. — The  new  church  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  East  Shefford,  Oxfordshire,  vpas 
consecrated  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  building  is  in 
the  Early  Englisli  style.  It  is  a  simple  church, 
without  aisles,  but  with  arch  dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  is  a  conve- 
nient vesti-y.  The  walls  are  unusually  thick.  The 
tracery  and  door  jambs  are  of  the  best  Bath  stone, 
aud  the  exterior  of  tliut,  interspersed  with  stone 
bands.  A  bell-cote  surmounts  the  west  end,  built 
sufUciently  commodious  for  two  large  bells  ;  the 
whole  is  finished  completely  with  Bath  stone. 
The  cost  was  about  ,ei.jOO.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
of  20,  Montague-street,  Russell-square,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Wooldridgc,  of  Hungerford, 
the  contractor. 

Beighouse. — On  Friday,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
consecrated  a  new  church  at  Brighouse,  dedicated 
to  ,S.  .James.  The  church  is  a  neat  Gothic 
structure,  built  from  the  designs  of  ^Messrs. 
Mallinson  and  Barber,  architects,  Halifax.  The 
church  is  divided  into  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  and  organ  chamber,  and  contains 
seat  accommodation  for  six  hundred  people.  The 
cost  was  £;5800. 

Chester  Cathedral. — A  statement  of  the 
progress  made  with  the  restoration  of  Chester 
Cathedral  was  given  by  Dean  Howson  at  a  semi- 
private  meeting  held  recently  in  the  council 
chamber  of  Liverpool  Town  Hall.  Mr.  G.  Scott's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  building  is  £5."), 500,  and  towards  this  sum 
£.39,000  had  been  subscribed  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  necessity  of  completing  the  work  was 
strongly  urged,  and  in  order  to  further  that  object 
it  was  arranged  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in 
Liverpool  in  June  next. 

East  Hoesley. — The  parish  church  of  East 
Horsley,  Surrey,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  week, 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Woodyer,  architect.  A  few  months  ago  the 
building  was  defaced  in  every  part  of  the  ex- 
terior with  a  covering  of  compo,  and  in  the 
inside  things  were  still  worse — arches  had  been 
bricked  up,  the  pillars  on  which  these  arebes 
stood  had  been  half  buried  in  earth  which  had 
been  wheeled  within  the  church  to  raise  its  floor 
to  the  level  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  upper 
portions  were  completely  lost  in  hideous  high 
pews,  which  literally  rose  above  the  capitals. 
There  was  an  ugly  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
worse  than  ugly  window  at  the  east.  The  church 
was  originally  dedicated  to  S.  Martin,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  but  a  "  restoration  " 
which  it  underwent  about  fifteen  years  ago  is  said 
to  have  denuded  the  exterior  of  every  interesting 
characteristic.  It  consisted  of  nave,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  massive  west  tower,  the  nave 
being  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an  Early 
EngMsh  arch.  Although  in  the  present  work  of 
restoration  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
the  tower,  are  the  only  relics  of  the  past,  the 
architect  has  entirely  preserved  the  old  style  of 
architecture.  Great  use  has  been  made  of  polished 
red  Devonshire  marble  ;  the  roof  is,  of  course, 
entirely  renewed,  and  the  old  high  square  pews 
have  been  supplanted  by  strong  oaken  benches. 
Maw's  encaustic  tiles  form  the  floor  within  the 
Communion  rails,  and  the  church  is  heated  with 
hot  air  on  a  phiu  introduced  by  Mr.  Perritt,  of 
Bolton.  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Son,  of  Guildford, 
were  the  contractors  for  the  whole  work. 

PONTYPOOL. — A  new  church  is  to  be  erected 
at  Pontypool,  from  a  design  by  Mr,  William  Adams, 


architect,  of  Newport.  It  will  comprise  porch, 
nave,  aud  chancel,  with  a  vestry  on  the  east  side. 
The  chancel  and  altar  are  to  lie  on  tlie  north, 
instead  of  the  east.  Tlie  style  adopted  by  the 
designer  is  Early  English.  The  foundation  will  be 
of  Pennam  stone,  and  the  external  walls  will  be  of 
the  same  material,  relieved  by  ornamental  courses 
of  red  bricks. — The  Wcslej^ans  of  Coeily-gric, 
near  Pontypool,  ;ire  about  to  erect  a  new  chapel, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdown,  Bristol  and 
Ncnqjort,  architect. 

Walworth. — A  new  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Stephen,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Wal worth-common 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Newington.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  Mr.  Henry  .Tarvis  being  the 
architect.    Mr.  Tarrant  will  be  the  builder. 

Trowbridge. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  new 
church  of  S.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  was  consecrated. 
The  style  is  Early  English,  and  the  church  is  built 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect, 
and  builder,  of  Trowbridge.  The  exterior  is  of 
Atworth  stone,  the  interior  being  faced  with  Bath 
stone.  The  plan  is  almost  cruciform,  being  C6ft. 
from  east  to  west  by  55  ft.  from  north  to  south.  The 
east  window  is  by  Hardman  and  Co.,  and  the  tiles 
with  which  the  whole  building  is  paved  were 
supplied  by  Maw  and  Co.  The  total  cost  was 
£7000. 

BUILDINGS. 

Islington. — New  schools  for  the  district  of  S. 
Silas,  Penton-street,  Islington,  were  opened  on 
Friday  last.  The  building  is  constructed  on  the 
approved  Government  plan,  the  rooms  being  lofty, 
and  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  There  are  three 
schoolrooms — one  on  the  basement,  for  infants, 
one  on  the  first  floor,  for  boys,  and  one  on  the 
second  floor,  for  guds.  These  are  provided  with 
appropriate  class-rooms,  offices,  &c.  Accommo- 
dation is  pi'ovided  for  511  children.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  was  £3448.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  Mr.  Clare  being  the  architect, 
and  Messrs  Dove  Bros.,  the  builders. 

Vauxhall. — New  schools  have  just  been 
opened  in  the  Ponton-road,  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall, 
affording  accommodation  for  190  children. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Sons,  of  Whitehall,  are  the 
architects,  Mr.  Samu  d  Puttick,  of  Nine  Elms, 
being  the  builder.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings is  about  £115  ,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which 
was  given  by  Me^sis.  Thorne. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  om'sclves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communicitions  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  con-espondence.] 

P.  O.  0'.^.  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  the  Strand  Office.  All  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 

Erratum. — In  our  report  of  the  iliscussioii  on  the  Kind's 
Cross  station  roof  at  tlic  Civil  .'and  Mechaniral  Eni^iiiecra' 
Society  in  our  last  number,  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Waliiiisli;y, 
A.ii.C,  should  have  appeared  in  the  first  line  instead  of  that 
of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

Rkceived.— H.  T.  G.-A.C.  and  Co.-H.  S.— S.  S.  and  Co. 
—J.  Barras— P.  Le  R— Gdbert  R.  Redgrave-A.  J.  J.— 
W.  0.  C— T.  B.-E.  C  -C.  B.  A.— J.  N.- J.  B.— J.  L.  W.— 
J.  Walker-S.  C.  and  J.  P.  S.— John  Pigott,  Jun.— J.  B.- 
R.  S.-J.  M.— W.  Woodward. 


.SO  also  are  the  educated  Knglishmcn,  and  other 
foreigners,  who  in  crowds  visit  the  Cathedral 
every  season  ;  all  unite  in  declaring  it  to  bo  the 
noblest  display  of  painted  glass  within  the 
kingdom. 

If  Mr.  Seddon  knows  something  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  so  freely  offers  liis  opinions,  let 
him  tell  ua,  at  his  leisure,  what  are  the  defects 
he  so  much  condemns,  and  from  what  causes  they 
spring  ;  und,  further,  let  him  tell  us  wherein 
consists  the  di/ferenco  of  treatment  and  execution, 
as  shown  in  the  Munich  windows  here,  froni  that 
displayed  in  the  windows  here  by  tiie  Scotch, 
English,  and  forcign'i  glass  painters  who  have 
been  employed  in  thedecoration  of  our  Catliedral  ; 
and  let  him  select  from  these  those  of  them  he 
thinks  superior  to  the  Munich  windows. 

He  had  abundance  of  examples  before  him 
whcQ  he  visited  this  church,  there  being  no  less 
than  nine  windows  by  Mr.  Hughes  ;  three  by 
Mr.  Wailes;  four  by  M.  Capronnier,  of  Brussels  ; 
three  by  Mr.  Ballanlinc,  of  Edinburgh  ;  four  by 
M.  Scheinert,  of  Dresden  ;  threi;  by  M.  Bertini, 
of  Milan  ;  three  by  Messrs.  Chiyton  and  Boll  ; 
one'  by  Mr.  O'Connor  ;  twelve  by  Mr.  Wille- 
ment  ;  and  one  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne. 

By  doing  this,  Mr.  Seddon  may  perhaps  open 
our  eyes,  perhaps  his  own. 

His  charitable  supposition  that  our  citizens 
"  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  high 
artistic  work  appropriately  treated,"  is  very  con- 
siderate, no  doubt ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  better 
would  they  be  in  London,  according  to  Mr. 
Seddon's  showing  ?  Let  me  tell  him  that  the 
donors  of  these  windows  are  gentlemen  of  posi- 
tion, learning,  and  refined  taste;  that  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  travel  much,  and  see  more  than  most 
Londoners,  and  have  less  of  that  arrogance  of 
manners  and  forwardness  of  speech  which  makes 
the  Eoglishmau  so  shunned  abroad. — I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.,  St.  Mungo. 

Glasgow,  March  1,  1870. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  encloses  his  name, 
with  the  words,  "not  for  insertion,"  underlined 
by  the  side  of  it,  as  if  he  were  half  a.shamed  of  hii 
sonorous  utterances.  Whatever  maybe  the  value 
of  Mr.  Seddon's  criticisms,  he  had  the  courage  to 
attach  his  name  thereto. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


MODERN  STAINED  GLASS  IN  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — Mr.  .Tohn  P.  Seddon,  in  yourlast  number, 
gives  out  his  opiuions  on  the  stained  glass  windows 
of  our  cathedral,  with  a  freedom  and  assurance 
rarely  exhibited,  except  by  the  presumptuous  and 
thoughtless  novice  in  art  ;  and  we  must  know 
something  more  of  Mr.  Seddon,  of  his  capabilities 
and  attainments,  before  we  attach  the  slightest 
importance  to  his  strictures. 

Mr.  Seddon's  description  of  the  effects  produced 
by  these  windows,  taken  either  collectively  or 
individually,  is  simply  an  hallncination  of  his 
own  ;  and  the  crude  colouring  and  comicol  effects 
he  saw  in  them  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
defects  withinbimself.  Not  only  are  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  well  satisfied  with  these  windows,  but 


COLOUR. 

SiE, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  the  following  transmuta- 
tions of  colour. 

Take  a  piece  of  glass  of  nltramarine  tint  and 
look  through  it  on  a  garden  when  the  sun  is 
shining  strongly — be  careful  to  shade  the  eyes  from 
all  external  white  rays  ;  .at  first  all  seems  cool  and 
blue,  but  by  degrees  all  the  green  leaves  that  catch 
the  sunlight  (from  the  light  green  of  young  shoots 
to  the  dark  green  of  Irish  yew)  turn  to  an  inteitse 
crimson. 

I  at  first  thought  that  this  was  a  Cliso  of  a 
colour  (red)  not  surrounding  but  actually  taking 
the  place  of  its  complement  try  (green),  but  I 
found  that  no  other  green,  besides  that  of  leaves, 
would  produce  this  effect.  Paint  and  coloured 
cloth,  from  emerald  to  olive  green,  merely  become 
paler  and  bluer. 

Next,  in  looking  through  the  same  glass  on 
ultramarine,  it  appcais  green — that  is  to  say,  it 
changes  into  its  complementary  plus  the  blue 
glass.  On  looking  at  orange  (complementary  of 
blue)  it  becomes  pink,  perhap.3  because  it  was  a 
deep  orange.  A  lighter  orange,  almost  a  bnff, 
however,  turned  white. 

Allowing  for  the  differences  to  boexpocted  from 
not  being  able  to  use  absolute  colours,  the  results 
are  not  so  even  as  to  enable  me  to  determine  the 
rationale  of  the  changes.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  enlighten  me.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  made  use  of  other  persons'  eyes  besides  my 
own,  with  the  same  result. — I  am,  &c. 

Edwaed  Cook. 

Northampton,  Feb.  26,  1870. 


DR.  ZERFFI  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART. 

SiE, — Yolw  correspondent  "  P.  E.  M."  should 
learn  moderation  in  writing  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  is  completely  ignorant.  His  expressions  of 
"  falsehoo.l  .and  nonsense  "  are  nuich  more 
applicable  to  his  own  proilnction  than  to  Dr. 
Zerffi's  excellent  lectures,  of  which,  I  may  .add, 
mv  report  is  but  a  bare  outline. 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish  art,  I  qitote  the 
following  from  a  lecture  by  Emanuel  Deutsch,  of 
the  British  Mu.scum  :— "  With  the  setrl'.'meiit  of 
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the  nation  into  a  properly  regulated  commonwealth, 
one  looked  for  the  growth  among  them  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  the  result  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  think  they  invented,  or 
even  developed  to  any  considerable  extent,  any 
single  branch.  When  the  time  came  that 
Solomon  built  his  temple  they  whose  fathers  m  hIc 
bricks  for  strangers  had  to  send  fur  the 
Ph(cnicians  to  erect  theii'  sanctuary.  One  occupa- 
tion alone,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  seemed  to  have 
been  after  their  heart." 

"  P.  E.  M."  forgets  to  name  any  of  the  "  many 
well-known  artists  "  whom  he  alludes  to. 

His  remarks  on  the  influence  which  the  sea 
exercised  in  the  development  of  Greece  are 
characterised  by  a  shallowness  unworthy  of  that 
subject.  Permit  me  one  or  two  quotations.  Thirl- 
wall,  in  bis  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  Schlegel, 
in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  make  the  same 
remark  which  "  P.  E.  M."  takes  exception  tn  in 
Dr.  ZerfFi.  Goethe  savs  in  one  of  his  reviews, 
(Vol.  XLV.  p.  227,)  "  Perhaps  it  is  the  sight  of 
the  sea  fi-om  youth  upward  that  gives  English  and 
Spanish  poets  such  an  advantage  over  those  of 
ililand  countries."  Julius  Charles  Hare,  in  his 
"Guesses  at  Truth  "  (p.  72)  writes  :  "  To  us,  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  sea  all  our  lives,  it 
might  almost  seem  as  though  our  minds  would 
have  been  '  poor  shrunken  things,'  without  its  air  to 
brace  and  expand  them,"  and  speaks  again  of 
"  those  who,  not  knowing  the  sea,  have  no  salt  to 
season  tlieii-  thoughts  with."  In  another  place  he 
says  "  That  it  has  been  an  essential  condition  in 
the  civilizing  of  nations  all  history  shows."  A 
recent  number  of  the  Saturday  iteview  points 
out  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  Holland.  It 
says,  "  The  golden  sun  of  the  south  enters  not 
these  northern  latitudes,  neither  does  the  broad 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  into  the  narrow  and 
chopping  seas,  and  such  as  are  these  aspects  of 
nature,  such  has  been  the  phase  of  Dutch  art." 

Natural  scenery  is  not  the  only,  but  it  is 
probably  the  most  important  motive  in  a  nation's 
progress.  But  it  would  be  as  reasonable  in 
"P.  E.  M."  to  expect  that  the  physician  who 
cures  him  of  the  small-pox  should  preserve  his 
life  for  ever  afterwards,  as  that  the  cause  of  a 
nation's  prosperity  should  absolutely  prevent  its 
decay. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  your  correspondent  for 
denying  that  the  Doric  order  is  characterised  by 
simplicity.  His  views  on  this  subject  are 
undoubtedly  much  more  original  than  those  of 
Dr.  Zerffi.— I  am,  &c. 

The  Writer  of  the  Eeport. 


PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  COMPETiriON.— WHAT  IS 
A  IlliFEREE  ?  &c. 

SiE,— It  never  occurred  to  rae  tliat  an  arcliitect  writing  ou 
tliia  suliject  could  l)y  any  possiljilit.y  be  misunderstood,  by 
an  architect,  aa  referring  to  any  otlier  than  a  professional 
referee.  • 

Mr.  Haywai'd  seems  determined  to  avoid  committing  him- 
self to  a  decided  opinion.  Surely,  after  a  conside ration' 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  he  must  have  formed 
some  definite  views  on  the  subject,  which  he  could  impart, 
instead  of  "a  few  notions  which  I  do  not  claim  as  all  my 
own,  but  as  being  held  variously  in  various  ways." 

Writing  thus  in  your  impression  for  Feb.,  18,  it  is  not  snr- 
prising  that  Mr.  Hayward  has  rather  obscured  than  otherwise 
the  subject  under  discussion,  more  particularly  by  mixing 
together  two  questions  vvbicli  should  be  considered  separately 
— the  award  of  premiums  and  the  selection  of  a  design  for 
execution.  The  premiums,  if  rightly  awarded,  are  the  expres- 
sion of_  superior,  as  well  as  of  relative  merit,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  certain  eunJitiiuis  unj  iiisl n^etiirns  which  only  a  pro- 
fessional man  can  properly  interptet  or  appreciate ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  they  should  follow  Ihe  professional  selection. 
The  premiums  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  designs  best 
adapted  fur  execution,  and,  therefore,  should  not  necessarili/ 
govern  the  final  selection,  which,  with  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  it,  must,  of  course,  rest  with  the  promoters. 

Prom  a  professional  point  of  view  (the  only  one  from  which 
it  is  worth  considering  the  question,  as  we  cannot  impose 
obligations  on  promoters),  I  look  upon  a  referee  and  an  arbi- 
trator as  the  same,  the  latter  term  only  expressing  more  fully 
the  function  which  should  attach  to  the  office— that  is,  to 
decide  or  judge.  "  To  examine  and  report  on  the  vari.ras 
plans,  and  the  probable  cost  at  which  they  can  be  erected," 
and  no  more,  does  not  require  the  services  of  an  eminent 
architect.  Any  clerk  in  a  borough  surveyor's  ofiice  might 
prepare  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sizes  of  the  various  rooms, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  the  dimensions  required  by  "  instruc- 
tions," and  might  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of  each  design 
and  lay  them  before  the  promoters.  He  might  certainly  feel 
at  a  loss  in  returning  the  diflerent  styles  in  which  thedesigns 
were  conceived,  but  that  is  not  essential,  as  the  promoters  in- 
such  a  case  reserve  the  strictly  architectural  and  the  aisthetic 
"  department  "  for  themselves. 

As  a  rule,  architects  who  are  employed  as  referees  are  not 
formalli/  recognised  as  arbitrators  by  the  promoters,  hut 
■cirtualUj  they  are,  for  they  invariably  make  a  selection  of 
designs;  and  it  is  the  exception,  I  believe,  for  a  committee 
to  award  the  premiums  contrary  to  the  professional  decision. 
But  whether  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  he  exceeds  his  instruc- 
tions in  doing  so,  in  so  far  as  a  referee  selects  a  certain 
number  of  designs  and  declares  them  to  be  in  a  certain  order 
of  merit  entitled  to  the  premiums,  he  is  virtually  an  arbitrator 
or  judge  between  the  promoters  and  the  competitors  in  regard 
to  merit.  And  his  position  as  such,  if  not  formally,  is,  I 
consider,  tacitly  and  virtually  adniitti-d  by  Ihe  competitors, 
unless  reasonable  ground  of  objection  has  been  raised  by 


theni  to  the  person  selected  for  the  office.  My  opinion  is 
that  a  referee  should  not  undertake  to  do  less  than  this  ; 
therefore,  that  the  office  "should  not  be  accepted  on  any 
other  understanding  than  that  of  arbitrator  between  the  com- 
petitors and  the  promoters;"  and  I  believe  that  no  architect 
who  respects  his  position  and  wishes  to  avoid  being  made  use 
of  as  a  screen  for  Ihe  pi  rpcl  l  aiinn  ><(  "  inbhery  "  would  other- 
wise accept  it.  I  know  ni  ai  h-a^i  one  instance  in  which  an 
architect  of  older  standing  than  .\Ir.  Waterhouse  declined  to 
act  ou  instructions  similar  to  those  given  iu  the  Plymouth 
case. 

If  it  is  at  all  obligatory  on  competitors  to  support  the 
award  of  a  referee,  I  presume  it  is  from  consideration  of  its 
being  a  professional  decision  rather  than  as  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  so,  I  cannot  see  because 
a  referee  is  not  "  an  arbitrator  properly  constituted  "  (which 
I  suppose  a  referee  never  will  be  if  Mr.  Hayward  means  one 
formally  agreed  to  by  each  party  coueerned,  by  deed  of  sub- 
mission, &c.)  that  the  competitors  arc  e.xonerated  from  their 
professional  obligations.  For  instance,  had  the  Plymouth 
Town  Council  proposed  that  an  arbitrator  with  full  powers 
should  be  appointed,  or  a  referee  by  whose  decision  they 
would  agree  to  abide,  and  at  the  same  time  had  named  Mr. 
Waterhouse  lor  the  otlice,  would  not  Mr.  Hayward  and  the 
othci  i  nnipriilias  have  applauded  the  proposition,  and  could 
t  lir\  h  r  r  i ,  liised  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  architect 
ot  Jlr.  Watei  house's  position  ?  Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  award  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  have  been  different  to  wliat  it  was  when  his  position 
was  less  formally  recognised?  I  think  not.  Yet  because  iuone 
case  the  referee  was  "  an  arbitrator  properly  constituted," 
Mr.  Hayward  would  "uphold  his  decision;"  whereas,  im- 
pliedly, in  the  other  case  he  would  not,  fn'l  ijnietienlhj  he  did 
not.  In  other  words  (as  Mr.  Hayward  seems  to  hold),  the 
i).'inning  of  the  position  and  of  the  award  of  a  referee  by 
promoters  exonerates  the  compel  itors  from  their  professional 
obligations  to  support  them  !  When  promoters  in  such  a 
case  admit  that  they  hare  aeled  tvrouiii^.  v-hat  then  ^ 

As  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  impose  oblig;itious  on  the  pro- 
moters of  a  competition,  it  is  idle  tu  expect  that  the  relations 
between  committees  and  the  profession  cau  be  rendered  clear 
and  exact  by  such  means.  If  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  com- 
petition practice,  it  must  be  through  the  profession,  indirectly 
through  proper  professional  views  being  taken  and  acted  aji 
to  by  referees  when  they  are  employed,  and  by  competitors. 
So  long  as  the  observance  of  professional  obligations  is  looked 
upon  as  "  simply  puerile,"  we  cannot  expect  much. 

While  maintaining  that  a  referee  should  be  regarded  as  an 
ailiiiraiiM-,  /i-/../  Ilie  //,>,,///',„(,  I  had  no  intention  of 
d"ii>Mi-  Im  iiKuiuiiris  Ihcir  right  of  jiiilgineiit  iu  the  selection 
of  a  ili  si'^u  liir  I  'M-eiihon — the,  really  speaking,  only  point 
wliK-li  iiractieally,  concerns  them.  This  is  a  totally  different 
question  from  the  awarding  of  premiums;  and  the  distinction 
has  been  so  clearly  and  fully  laid  down  in  the  "  German  Coin- 
petition  Code,"  recently  published,  that  I  need  not  occupy 
your  space  by  enlarging  on  it. 

In  his  former  letter  Mr.  Hayward  made  some  allusions  not 
exactly  bearing  on  this  question,  being  "  personal"  and  '*  re- 
ferable to  facts,"  which  I  would  brielly  notice. 

It  may  be  in  your  recollection  that  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who 
acted  as  referee  in  this  competitiuii,  awarded  the  second  place 
to  my  design  "  Nina,"  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Hay  ward's  "  Ich 
"  Dien  ;  "  that  the'committee  conlii mtd  his  award  or  selection ; 
but  that  the  Town  Council  reversed  the  positions  of  these  de- 
signs, and  awarded  the  premiums  accordingly.  It  is  this  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Council,  I  presume,  which  Mr. 
Hayward  refers  to  as  "  the  partial  correction  of  what  I  might 
surely  deem  an  injustice" — the  "injustice"  being, apparently, 
that  Mr.  Hayward's  design  was  not  placed  mst  by  the 
referee,  insteaii  of  third— the  "partial  correction  "  its  being 
advanced  by  the  Council  to  the  second  place.  Passing  over 
the  implied  superiority  of  a  Town  Council  to  a  professional 
referee  in  a  matter  of  technical  adjudication  which  this 
observation  conveys,  I  would  merely  observe  that  this  same 
Town  Council,  which  Mr.  Hayward  commends  for  their  partial 
c  orreclion  of  an  injustice  on  the  13th  of  October,  very  frankly 
admitted,  on  the  'Jib  iirst.,  that  this  partial  correction  "  a-as 
arrived  at  ronf  ssnllii  llnoiojhu  mistake  :'"  aud,  as  Mr.  Held 
informed  you  last  «  eek,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  equalise 
the  premiums,  "  and  thus  remedy  the  mistake  that  had  been 
committed." 

My  allusion  to  local  influence  (Building  News,  Oct.  29j, 
which  Mr.  Hayward  interprets  as  "a  most  unworthy  insinua- 
tion "  agaiust  iiiin  was  but  a  general  allusion,  and,  as  such, 
was  fully  warranted,  I  think,  by  the  circumstances  I  then 
referred  to.  Mr.  Reid's  statement  in  your  last  number,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  justify  the  expression  of  a  stronger 
opinion. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Hayward  that 
I  was  "lucky  to  obtain  any  place  at  all,"  but  not  for  the 
reasons  he  would  seem  to  suggest.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand his  allusions  to  my  design — what  he  means  by  "  good 
in  the  abstract,"  and  "a  much  finer  set  of  architectural 
sketches  than  any  exhibited,"  and  yet  "  utterly  out  of  place." 
For  one  priifessing  a  disinchnatiim  to  "  pick  a  single  hole  in 
other  designs,"  utterly  out  of  place,  is  rather  strong  language, 
but  not  so  strong  as  Mr.  Hayward  has  thought  fit  to  use 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Hayward  is  quite  at  liberty  to  prove,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  his  own  design  is  the  best  (though  the 
manner  of  his  doing  so  may  be  open  to  question),  but  not  to 
indulge  in  disparagiuL',  and  even  offensive  observations  re- 
garding the  designs  of  others. 

Mr.  Hayward  refeis  me  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  and 
letter,  which,  judging  from  quotations  made  "elsewhere"  in 
favour  of  his  design,  I  believe  I  am  already  more  conversant 
with  than  Mr.  Hayward  himself.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  supple- 
mentary report,  which  I  append  for  insertion  (if  not  tres- 
passing too  far  on  your  space)  has  not  been  made  public,  that 
I  am  aware  of.  Strange  to  say  this  document  does  not  con- 
tain any  reference  to  "  Ich  Dieu." — Yours,  &c., 

Belfast,  February  22, 1870.  W.  Henky  Lynn. 

MR.  WATERHOUSE'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  KEPORT. 

8,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland-place,  W., 
15th  Oct.,  18(;9. 
"  My*dear  Sir, — I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  gentleman  on  the  Plymouth  Town  Council  who  asks 
my  opinion  of  the  design  for  the  Guildhall  under  the  motto 
'  Civis,"  and  my  objections  to  that  of  '  Serv.abo  Fidein '  if 
eyccuted  in  stone  ;  whether  I  consider  *  Fiat  Justitia  '  gives  a 
satisfactory  and  harmonious  whole ;  and  what  design  out  of 
the  26  1  consider  best,  irrespective  of  cost.  1  believe  I  ought 
not  to  answer  this  letter  except  through  you.  I  therefore 
trouble  you  with  my  reply,  to  be  used,  or  not,  as  you  may 
deem  best. 

"  1.  '  Civis'  exhibits  a  very  carefully  prepared  set  of  draw- 
ings ;  but  too  obviously  does  this  design  follow  that  of  another 
public  building  in  the  North  of  England  (with  its  defects). 


The  street  between  the  blocks  is  too  narrow.  There  is  a 
Guildhall  as  well  as  a  Pubhc  Hall,  aud  the  former  though 
comparatively  small  (75  by  45),  is  105ft.  high. 

"  2.  Servabo  Fidem '  is  in  one  block,  aud  therefore  difficult 
to  build  except  at  once.  The  hall  and  corridors  are  excel- 
lently arranged,  but  the  staircases  are  poor ;  there  is  no  van 
yard,  the  treasurer  is  badly  provided  for.  Grand  Jury  accom- 
modatiun  is  inadequate,  jury  retiring  room  far  removed  from 
Civil  Court  The  cost  of  this  design  would,  in  my  opinion, 
exceed  that  of  Fiat  Justitia  "  by  25  to  3U  per  cent. 

"  o.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  pillars  of  the  Hall,  I  consider 
'Fiat  Justitia's  '  design  to  be  architecturally  a  great  success, 
or  i  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  I  did  in  my  report. 

"  Lastly.  If  cost  be  altogether  set  aside,  I  am  of  opinion 
tliat '  Nina '  decidedly  bears  off  the  palm. — Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly,  A.  Wateeuouse. 

"C.  C.  Whiteford,  Esq.  (Town  Clerk)." 

P.  S. — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  prc- 
miated  designs  as  regards  either  merit  or  cost;  but,  on  the 
latter  point,  which  would  seem  to  have  iutluencedMr.  Water- 
house  a  good  deal  in  his  selection,  I  observe  that  a  local  com- 
petitor, in  writing  to  the  Town  Council,  on  the  8th  inst., 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  three  premiated  designs,  that^ 
"  having  tested  each  of  them  by  measurement  with,  and 
prices  of,  similar  buildings  recently  erected  in  different  coun- 
ties, I  am  jirepared  to  assert  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  cost." 

March  1. — Mr.  Hayward's  letter  in  your  last  impres- 
sion contains  the  following: — "' Nina's '  estimate  is  said 
to  be  £40,000,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  states  '  the  cost  would  far 
exceed  the  sum  suggested,  indeed,  the  author  himself  to  a 
certain  extent  admits  it."  This,  while  it  is  literally  true,  is 
economically  so.  Aa  Mr.  Hayward  puts  it,  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
observation  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  £40,UUU,  as  being  the 
"  snsu  suggested ; "  whereas,  in  the  report,  it  refers  to  the 
£25,1  00,  or  sum  suggested  by  the  council,  as  the  limit  of 
expenditure. 

"  Nina,"  as  well  as  '•  Ich  Uien,"  provided  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  accommodation.  This  fact,  and  the  slight 
difference  (£230)  betwten  the  two  estimates,  were  not  de- 
clared by  the  Town  Clerk  ichen  "Nina"  a'ns  luidtr  discussion. 
It  was  the  suppression  of  these  facts,  which  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Hayward  "  would  have  been  unfair  in  anyone,"  that  led 
the  council  into  the  error  which  has  since  been  admitted. 

W.  H.  LiNN. 


Sir, — Few,  if  any,  members  composing  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  have  suffered  more  than  myself  in  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  our  ju'ofcssion  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
general  good  thereof  I  addressed  you  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's letter  of  the  11th  inst. 

This  gentleman  having  now  accused  me  of  resorting  to 
frivolous  insinuations,  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  fnal  exptauation, 
garnished  with  some  additional  facts,  which  are  quite  as  diffi- 
cult of  refutation  as  those  already  placed  before  your  readers. 

Without  descanting  on  Mr.  Hayward's  native  modesty,  I 
will  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  two  leading  points  of  his 
letter — viz.,  the  picking  holes  iu  otiier  designs,  and  the  non- 
sending  of  the  pamphlet  for  distribution. 

On  the  first  point  1  ask,  will  Mr.  Hayward  forward  a  copy  of 
his  pamphlet  and  remarks,  iscc.,  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
for  their  opinion  on  the  professional  natiiie  of  the  proceeding? 
and  on  the  second  jioint,  will  he  explain  before  the  said  Coun- 
cil the  meaning  of  the  following  extract  therefrom?  - 

Copy  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Charles  C.  Whiteford,  Esq., 
Town  Clerk.  Plymouth,  "  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  or  when  any  decision  is  proposed  to  be 
come  to." 

Extract.—"  N.B.— With  this  letter  I  beg  to  forward  a  copy 
of  a  more  extended  statement  as  to  my  design,  for  distribu- 
tion to  members  of  the  Corporation  and  others,  but  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  this  also  being  published  if  re- 
quired.—(Signed)  C.  ¥.  H." 

Will  Mr.  Hayward  also  explain  at  whose  instigation,  and 
through  whose  instrumentality,  a  lithographed  copy  of  the 
plans  that  now  accompany  his  printed  statement  was  sur- 
reptitiously affixed  to  a  set  of  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  under  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien,"  and  this  only  a  few  days 
previously  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  arrival  in  Plymouth  ? 

I  beg  to  assure  liim  that  one  of  his  "  sincerely  respected  " 
friends  in  a  conversation  on  the  suliject  justified  the  act, 
"saw  no  harm  in  it,"  and  further  said,  that  the  additional 
drawings  were  sent  as  the  originals  were  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently explanatory.  I  quote  his  own  words,  and  challenge 
contradiction. 

Probably  enough  has  now  been  written  to  prove  that  my 
assertion  is  neither  unfounded  nor  untrue ;  but  failing  its 
being  thoroughly  coniincing,  I  think  Mr.  Hayward's  admis- 
sion that  his  printed  statement  or  a  copy  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  every  Plymouth  paper  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  prevent  any  idea  of  private  mllueuce  (of  w  hich  no  notice 
was  taken)  illustrates  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  priority  were 
even  more  strenuous  than  those  I  attributed  to  liiiu,  and 
the  present  attempt  at  an  explanation  forms  a  capital  joke 
thai  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

I  enclose  printed  copy  of  a  letter  addi-essed  to  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Council  of  Plymouth,  for  the  acciu'acy  of  which  I 
can  vouch,  and  its  insertion  will  perhaps  be  a  balm  to  the 
feeUngs  of  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  race  for 
fame,— I  am,  &c.,  W.  H.  Reid,  Architect. 

22,  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth, 
March  2,  1870. 

[This  controversy,  as  far  as  our  columns  are  concerned,  is 
now  closed. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "Vitruvius,"  in  your 
number  of  yesterday,  permit  me  to  state  that  to  all  new  sub- 
scribers to  this  work  who  may  pay  £15  15s.  in  one  amount, 
the  whole  of  the  work  which  has  been  published  up  to  the 
present  time— viz.,  to  the  end  of  the  letter  L,  will  be  at  once 
supplied,  aud  the  continuation  will  be  delivered  as  it  appears. 

Ihe  fifteen  guineas  may  be  paid  by  instalments  of  not  less 
thau  three  guineas  each,  and  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  but  so  that  the  last  payment  may  not  be  later 
than  Febi  nary,  1874;  and  for  each  instalment  so  paid  an 
equivalent  portion  of  the  dictionary  already  published  will  be 
supplied,  and  on  completing  the  fud  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion such  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  continua- 
tion, in  like  manner  to  those  who  may  have  paid  the  amount 
iu  one  sum. 

Intending  subscribers  may  be  assured  that  every  care  will 
he  taken  by  the  Committee  so  to  conduct  the  production  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Dictionary  as  to  secure  for  it  the  hke 
commendation  and  recognitifln  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
preceding  portion. 
I  With  the  next  part  issued  title  pages  and  tables  of  the, 
plates  will  be  published,  which,  with  preceding  titles,  &c. 
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will  enable  Bubscribera  to  bind  the  text  and  plates  now 
issued  in  seven  volumes  of  moderate  bull<. 

Imay  add  that,  not  more  than  fifty  copies  now  remain 
available  for  new  subscribers,  and  it  is  certain  thnt  when  these 
are  appropriated  the  market  value  of  the  book  will  be  much 
enhanced ;  all,  therefore,  who  wish  to  acquire  it  should  not 
longer  delay  sending  in  their  names.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
reply  to  any  inquiries  which  may  be  addressed  to  me.— I  am 
&c.,"  Arthuk  Gates,  Hon.  Sec. 

7a,  Whitehall  Yard,  S.W.,  Feb.  26. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1789.]— MAPPING.— Could  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Building  News  inform  me  where  I  could  procure  a  book  on 
mapping,  ornamental  printing,  &c.,  and  the  price  ? — 
Dkaughtsman. 

[1790.]— ROOF  OP  NEW  MIDL.AND  STATION.— I  have 
heard  it  argued  that  the  roof  of  the  new  Midland  Railway 
station  exerts  no  lateral  thmst  whatever  on  the  flank  walls 
of  that  building,  and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  anyone 
who  will  kindly  answer  this  question. — Stude;«t. 


[1791.]-EMPLOYMENT  ABROAD.— "An  Assistant,"  who 
has  been  some  time  out  of  employ,  and  does  not  see  much 
chance  cf  getting  any,  would  take  it  as  a  great  act  of  kind- 
ness if  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will  kindly 
answer  the  fullowing.  What  prospect  would  a  fair  draughts- 
man and  general  assistant  have  of  obtaining  employment  in 
either  New  Zealand  or  Australia ;  what  salary  A'ould  he  be 
likely  to  get ;  and  is  it  possible  to  get  an  appointment  before 
starting?— A  Would-be  Emigkant. 


[1792.]— MOUNTING  LARGE  MAPS.— I  have  to  mount  a 
set  of  ordnance  maps  to  form  a  plan  lift,  by  7ft.  6in.  The 
widest  cloth  I  can  get  is  40in.,  and  a  seam  sewn  would  be 
objectionable,  as  Uabletoforma  ridge;  besides,  the  maps,  not 
yet  damped,  don't  quite  agree.  How  must  I  manage  ?  Will 
somebody  who  knows  please  take  the  trouble  to  reply  early, 
and  oblige  ?—B.  N.  0. 


a793.]-DISTRAINT  FOR  RENT.— Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents tell  me  what  is  the  law  witli  regard  to  lodger's 
chattels?  It  is  the  generally  conceived  notion  that  the 
lodger's  goods  can  be  seized  with  the  occupier's.  Is  not  the 
law  altered,  or  undergone  some  modification  ? — Reade  k. 


REPLIES. 

[1770.]-FRAMING  OF  PARTITIONS.— It  would  appear 
by  "F."  and  "F.  S's"  replies  given  in  your  last  week's 
issue  that  they  are,  with  myself,  unanimous  with  "  Foreman's" 
idea  of  constructing  a  partition  for  the  carrying  of  a  roof 
truss.  My  sketch  (given  the  week  before  last)  showing  a 
king-post  and  strut  inverted,  is,  according  to  my  views,  the 
most  practical  method  for  the  supporting  a  superincumbent 
weight  if  properly  tenoned  and  bolted  together.  I  would 
hke  to  be  informed  what  "  spreading  "  would  take  place  ?  I 
do  not  approve  of  "  T.  S.  G's"  idea  of  dispensing  with  the 
king-post  and  using  diagonal  wliolc  stauncheons  from  girder 
to  top  sill  of  partition:  cutting  up  of  timber  there  may  be 
with  struts,  but  surely  are  they  not  capable  of  supporting 
threefold  the  weight  of  the  diagonal  pieces?  I  quite  concur 
with  "T.  S.  S."  that  tlie  girder  should  not  substitute  a 
ceiling  joist,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  position  of  gii-der 
should  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  clerk  of  works  or  the 
foreman  during  the  erection  of  the  building.  As  the  "  Clerk 
of  Works  "  has  yet  to  learn  the  principle  and  the  safety  of  the 


inverted  truss,  I  herewith  give  a  rougli  pen  sketch  of  the  plan 
on  which  one  of  our  greatest  engineers  constructed  his  uia- 
ducts  on  the  Cornwall  Railway  some  12  years  since,  which  of 
all  other  places  demanded  work  sound  in  principle  and  execv- 
tion  to  support  the  daily  traffic  cf  the  waggon  loads  of  ore  and 
China  clay  that  passes  over  them,  and,  therefore,  if  an  inverted 
truss  has  been  so  successfully  used  in  railway  viaducts.  I  can- 
not see  the  objection  to  workingon  asimilar  principle  in  private 
works.  It  is  true  flitch  girders  and  trusses  may  be  a  serious 
deviation  from  the  architect's  specification,  but  this  is  not  the 
question  at  issue ;  it  is  the  performing  of  work  on  a  proper 
principle  to  stand  for  all  time,  or  built  to  sell.— Clekk  of 
WoKKs,  B.E.D, 


[1774.]— CIRCULAR  RAIN  WATER  TANK.— I  am  much 
obliged  to  "  W.  R.  A."  for  his  solution  of  my  problem  in  last 
week's  "  Intercommunication  "  column.  The  case  of  mea- 
surement was  one  of  dispute  between  the  men  who  did  the 

excavating  fot  the  taijk,  ana  myself;  Uiey  cQatenOing  that  by 


their  metliod  of  admeasurement  (practical  enough  for  them- 
selves no  doubt)  of  multiplying  half  tlic  circuMifcreiice  of  the 
tank  by  half  its  diameter,  by  SOft.  as  depth,  would  give  the 
contents  near  enough.  I  proved  this  method  to  be  a  very 
incorrect  one,  hence  my  appeal  to  your  journal.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  express  my  regret  that  your  readers  sliould 
from  time  to  time  be  subjected  to  the  obnoxious  and  insinua- 
ting sarcasms— the  language  of  which  is  very  poor— of  your 
correspondent  "  W.  R.  A.",  after  simply  asking  aid  through 
yoiu'  colunms.— Sakdhsaems. 


[1774.]— CIRCULAK  RAIN  WATER  TANK.— Multiply 
lialf  the  circumference  by  half  the  diameter,  and  the  result 
multiplied  by  the  depth  will  yield  the  cubical  contents.— F. 


[1774.]— CIRCULAR  RAIN  WATER  TANIC.-I  am  sorry 
that  through  an  oversight  my  answer  to  the  above  in  your 
last  should  have  been  incorrect.  The  correct  result  is  that 
supplied  by  W.  R.  A."  The  rule,  you  may  see,  is  the  same 
in  both  answers. — W.  J.  0. 


[1776.]— IRON  ROOFS.— There  are  some  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  iron  roofs  in  Mr.  Fairbairn's  "  Useful  Information 
for  Engineers,"  third  series.  Also  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
in  Weale's  Series.— A.  R. 

[1776.]— CEMENT  WITH  MORTAR.— Bearing  in  mind 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  ensure  the  proper  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients, 
of  which  lime  is  one,  there  is  manifestly  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  mixing  it  with  a  large  additional  quantity.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cement  might  improve  the  mortar,  but  the 
latter  would  certainly  not  improve  the  former.  It  is  the 
practice  in  wet  situations  to  add  a  barrel  or  so  of  Portland 
cement  to  ordinary  concrete,  but  this  is  to  obtain  its  setting 
properties,  which  would  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  half- 
brick  walls.— Beta. 


[1778.]— CIVIL  ENGINEER.— Youi-  correspondent  has 
mooted  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  It  is  the 
disgrace  of  the  profession  that  there  is  no  absolute,  bona  fide 
criterion  of  the  tact — what  isaC.E.?  Anyone  may  append 
those  two  letters  to  his  came,  and  there  are  none  to  question 
his  right  to  do  so.  There  are  no  legal  or  valid  means  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  base  metal  from  the  true  coin,  the  impostor 
from  the  genuine  practitioner.  Many  plans  have  been  put 
forward  at  various  times  for  removing  this  anomalous  state 
of  affairs,  but  nothing  has  beeu  ever  effected.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  "The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers"  should 
move  in  the  matter,  but  in  reality  the  members  of  that  body 
care  nothing  about  the  status  of  tlie  profession,  nor  anything 
else  except  their  own  interests. — Anothee  C.E. 


[1784,]— CLEANSING  VARNISHED  SEATS.— The  best 
material  for  removing  dirt  and  grease  from  paint  or  varnished 
deal  is  the  cleansing  powder  sold  by  the  London  Sanitary 
Company,  6,  Liverpool-street,  E.C.  I  have  used  it  for  several 
years. — R.  W. 


[1786.]— VOLUME  OF  WATER.— The  effect  of  draw- 
ing off  20,000  gallons  per  day  from  a  reservoir  200ft.  x  200ft. 
X  15ft.  would  be  that  it  would  be  emptied  in  a  month's  time, 
and  if  1000  gallons  per  day  were  at  the  same  time  coming  m, 
the  supply  would  last  a  day  or  two  longer.  This  is  a  mere  matter 
of  arithmetic,  and  if  that  had  beeu  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
question  it  had  hardly  needed  a  reply,  there  being  6\  (or 
more  correctly  6-2:!)  gallons  in  every  cubic  foot ;  but  another 
effect  would  take  place,  providing  the  reservoir  be  not  covered 
over,  which,  if  a  domestic  supply  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  of 
great  importance.  In  uncovered  reservoirs  of  less  thau  14  or 
15  feet  in  depth,  vegetation  is  rapidly  promoted,  and  when 
that  dies  aniinalcula;  are  formed.  So  that  in  this  reservoir, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  di-aught  upon  it,  vegetation 
would  commence  and  go  on  increasingly  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  water  would  be  quite  unfit  for  domestic  consumption.  If 
the  reservoir  be  covered  this  objectionwiU  be  done  away  with. 
— Watekwoeks. 

[1788.]— LONDON  UNIVERSITY.— There  are  two  colleges 
in  London  which  provide  courses  on  Architecture — Uuiversity 
and  King's.  If  "  Dosble  You  Bee  "  will  send  for  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  Architectural  course  at  University  College,  Gower- 
street,  he  wiU  obtain  all  the  information  he  requires. — W.  J.  C. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Tempekance  PeemanentLand  and  Building  Society. 
— The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  took  place  at  the  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which  showed  the 
following  results ; — The  total  receipts  of  the  year  amounted 
to  £431,000.  The  shares  issued  during  the  year  numbered 
16,433.  Nearly  £143,000  were  received  for  subscriptions  on 
investing  shares,  being  nearly  £18,00')  in  excess  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding year.  The  re-payments  of  advances  amounted  to 
£119,40(),  being  less  than  the  preceding  year,  many  bor- 
rowers not  having  redeemed  their  mortgages,  by  extra  pay- 
ments, as  rapidly  as  in  more  prosperous  years.  'The  subscrip- 
tions withdrawn  by  members  amounted  to  £53,000,  leaving 
at  their  credit  more  than  £534,000.  Nearly  £47,000  were 
received  on  deposit  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  £50,700  were 
re-paid  to  depositors,  leaving  at  their  credit  more  than 
£132,000.  £42,500  were  received  for  interest  and  premiums 
on  the  investments  of  the  society.  The  sums  advance!  on 
houses  amounted  to  £272,000.  The  amount  remaining  out  on 
houses  and  laud,  and  secured  by  mortgage,  was  £098, 000, 
the  total  sum  advanced  on  this  description  of  securily  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society  being  more  than  £l,370,it00, 
the  assets  of  the  society  have  been  increased  by  £107,000, 
and  amount  nearly  to  £800,000.  During  a  portion  of  the 
year  the  rate  of  premium  for  advances  was  lower  than  at  any 
time  previously.  The  directors  have  been  able  to  apportion 
profit  to  investing  shareholders  at  the  same  rate  as  preceding 
years,  viz.,  7i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscriptions  at 
the  credit  of  the  shares  in  force.  They  have  also  apportioned 
profit  on  uncompleted  shares  withdrawn  during  the  year  (in 
addition  to  the  profit  paid  on  withdrawal),  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  portion  of  the  year  expired  prior 
to  tte  receipt  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal.  After  providing 


for  charges  of  management,  8tc.,  the  balance  of  the  profit  has 
been  carried  to  the  reserved  or  contingent  fund  account 
which  now  stands  at  £6S,280. 

S-JVEEEIUN    PeEMANENT    BENEFIT    BuiLDINU  SOCIETY. 

— The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  offices,  Moorgate-street,  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  report,  wiiicii  was  adopted,  staled  that  the  sliare  income 
of  the  year  was  £5811 9s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  £3553  143.  4d., 
for  1868.  The  amount  advanced  was  £2373  33.  The  loans 
and  deposits  were  reduced  by  £3061  83.  5d,  The  repayment 
subscriptions  secured  liy  existing  mortgnges  amounted  to 
£12,845  16s.  lid,,  and  llic  |injfii,  iucluded  therein  and  receiva- 
ble in  future  yeai^  lia  i  iiM  ivaseil  to  £5032  2s,  3d,  The  gross 
profit  for  the  year  was  £759  15s,  Ud,  and  the  dividends 
payable,  including  £166  15s.  3d.  6  per  cent,  on  paid-up  shares 
for  the  last  half-year,  amounted  to  £485  14s.  Gd.  The  invest- 
ing members'  balances  reached  a  total  of  £6o4i  17s.  9d. 
having  increased  from  £2910  18s.  lOd.  in  1868. 


Sir  Joseph  Whitwobth  on  Street  Team- 
ways  AND  EOAD-MAKING. — The  use  of  horse 
tramways  is  being  urgently  pressed  forward,  and 
a  large  outlay  is  contemplated.  In  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth's  opinion,  however,  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  present  times,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers have  a  right  to  enter  their  protest,  consider- 
ing the  many  obstructions  there  have  been  for 
many  years  past  to  the  employment  of  road  loco- 
motives. If  toll  gates  were  abolished,  and  each 
county  had  an  organised  staff  for  making  and 
keeping  the  roads  in  good  order,  using  the  steam 
roller,  steam  sweeping  machine,  and  other  neces- 
sary appliances,  where  there  is  a  large  traffic, 
mechanical  engineers  would  then,  Sir  Joseph  has 
no  doubt,  soon  produce  a  small  light  locomotive 
that  would  do  its  work  quietly  and  most  effec- 
tively ;  at  the  same  time,  pedestrians  and  those 
who  ride  and  drive  would  have  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  good  and  clean  roads,  instead  of  the 
present  badly  paved  and  rough  macadam  roads. 
The  broken  stones  of  the  latter  are  now  left  for 
the  horses'  feet  and  narrow  wheels  to  consolidate 
in  a  way  which  it  is  quite  distressing  to  see.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  jjower  is  now  so 
small  that  road  locomotives  could  be  employed  at 
far  less  expense  than  the  over-worked  and  ill-con- 
ditioned horses  we  now  see,  while  pedestrians  and 
those  who  keep  animals  for  pleasure  would  have 
good  roads,  and  many  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  would 
have  their  well-made  locomotives.  Under  any 
circumstances,  good  clean  roads  are  the  most 
profitable  when  everything  is  taken  into  account  ; 
but  unfortunately  those  who  make  and  repair 
them  generally  consider  only  one  side  of  the 
question. 

EEsciNDiNa  A  Contract. — Septon  Park, 
Liverpool. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Liveipool 
Town  Council  was  held  on  IMonday  week  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  of  the  Improvement  Committee 
consequent  upon  the  alleged  bankruptcy  or 
stoppage  of  ]\Ir.  Samuel  Campbell,  contractor  for 
the  Sefton  Park  works.  From  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee on  the  16th  February,  it  appeared  that  a 
ceriificate  had  been  submitted  fi'om  Messrs.  Andre 
and  Homblower,  architects  and  designers  of  the 
park,  setting  forth  that,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, "  The  contractorhas  not  exercised,  and  is  not 
exercismg,  such  due  diligence,  and  is  not  making 
such  due  progress,  as  would  or  will  enable  the 
works  contracted  to  be  executed  on  or  before  1st 
July  to  be  completed  within  the  time."  Upon 
this  it  was  resolved  by  the  committee  "  That  notice 
be  immediately  given  by  the  Town  Clerk  to  JVIr. 
Samuel  Campbell,  under  the  eleventh  clause  of 
the  contract  between  him  and  the  corporation  for 
the  execution  of  works,  Sefton  Park,  dated  22ud 
Jiine,  1868,  to  determine  the  contract,  and  that  the 
Town  Clerk  do  employ  a  suitable  person  to  enter 
upon  and  take  possession,  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration, of  the  works  and  materials  on  the  ground, 
and  all  the  plant,  tools,  and  material  of  the  con- 
tractor." The  resolution,  after  some  discussion, 
was  adopted  by  the  town  council.  According  to 
a  report  in  the  Liverpool  Mail,  one  or  two  of 
the  members  of  the  council  alleged  that  the  con- 
tractor's difficulties  were,  in  a  great  measure,  due 
to  his  unjust  treatment  by  the  architects. 

Proposed  New  Street  prom  West  to 
North  East. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Ilolborn  Board  of  Works,  the  question  of  co- 
operating with  the  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's 
authorities  in  urging  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  the  necessity  of  making  a  new 
approach  from  the  west  to  the  north-east  of 
London,  by  way  of  Wilderness-row,  St.  John's-^ 
square,  Liquoiponcl-street,  King's-road,  Theo- 
balds-road,  and  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  will  be 
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considered.  By  widening  Wilderness-row,  and 
pullingdovvna  few  liouses  so  as  to  continue  it  across 
St.  John-street,  St.  John's-sqtiare,  and  Clerken- 
well-green,  and  by  slightly  improving  the 
eastern  approach  to  Liquorpond-street,  and  the 
western  approach  to  Theobald's-road,  a  very 
vakiable  aud  continuous  line  of  thoroughfare 
would  be  secured  from  Shoreditch  Church  to 
New  Oxford-street. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  St.  PAUI'S  ChURCH"YAKD. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  vSewers 
on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  determined  to  lay  into 
the  public  way  about  G.'iOOft.  of  ground  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
being  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  cost. 

Institutiox  OP  S0RVEYOES. — The  following 
candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared  duly 
elected  at  the  last  meetinfj,  viz.  as  members, — .John 
Carter  Ciayden,  Barnet,  Herts,  Kdmund  liiish- 
worth,  22,  Saville-row,  W.  As  associate, — Clias. 
William  Thompson,  17,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Proposed  New  Approach  to  Smitiipield 
Market. — On  Friday  afternoon  last  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  tlic  Metropolitui  Moat 
Market,  in  support  of  a  proposal  to  construct  a 
short  length  of  street  from  the  extl•^nlc  end  of 
Charterhouse-street,  at  the  north-o.i,st;corncr  of 
the  Market,  to  Goswell-road,  immediatsly  opjio^ite 
Old-street,  St.  Luke's.  Thi.s  would  place  the 
'Mea.t  Market,  as  well  as  llolborn  and  Oxford- 
.strewit,  ill  direct  communication  with  St.  Lul^e's, 
Hoxton,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Hacknay  and  Kings- 
land  roads.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  street, 
which  would  be  iOO  yards  in  lengtli,  is  £30,000. 
A  deputaiion  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  \V"oiks  to  request  the  assis- 
tance'of  that  body  in  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ment. 

The  Wallace  Monument  as  a  Beershop. 
■ — A  correspondent  of  the  North  Ur'Uhh  Daili/ 
Mail  writes  angrily  protesting  against  a  rcceiit 
decision  of  the  Stirling  Town  Council  granting  a 
license  for  the  sale  of  beer  on  Sundays  at  the 
monument.  He  quotes  a  choice  parauruph  from 
the  speech  of  a  Scotch  minister  at  a  recent  public 
meeting.  "  What  would  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
thought  of  a  memorial  erected  at  the  Pass  of 
Therniopyhu  to  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans, 
and  plastered  over  the  front,  '  Alloa  Ale  ?'  " 
Wc  suggest,  as  a  reply  to  the  rev.  gentle- 
man's query,  that  the  sentiments  of  objectors 
and  approvers  would  probably  have  been 
identical,  namely  that  "  they  had  come  to  a  very 
pretty  pass  indeed."  Seriously,  however,  the 
thirsty  Scotchmen  of  Stirling  might  surely  have 
found  some  other  place  for  a  beershop,  without 
turning  the  Wallace  monument  into  a  drinking 
fountain.  Our  Glasgow  correspondent  also  refers 
to  this. 

Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Com- 
PAKV. — The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  J.  Clay,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  The  directors  report  the  premium  income 
of  the  year  at  £118,403  10s  7d.  as  against 
£113,057  3s.  id.  in  1808  ;  the  receipts  from  in- 
vestments, at  £112,300  9s.  5d.,  against  £117,085 
18s.  Id.  in  1868.  The  compensation  paid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £e."i,iy  1  3s.  Od.,  or  55-00  per 
cent,  on  the  premiums  received,  the  rate  for  the 
previous  year  having  been  5172  per  cent. 
The  claims  included  31  cases  of  fatal  and  3100 
(jther  accidents.  The  bonus  recommended  is  IGs. 
a  share,  in  addition  to  the  usual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  paid-up  capital,  after 
payment  of  dividend,  being  now  increased  to 
ioOjOOO,  and  the  reserve  to  a  similar  sum,  and  it 
being  considered  that  £100,000  invested  funds 
afford  an  ample  guarantee  to  the  public,  the  direc- 
tors recommend  that  all  policy-holders  who  have 
paid  continuously  flvo  yearly  premiums  be 
allowed  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
their  f  utnreannual  premiums  so  long  as  the  profits 
will  admit.  The  report  was  adopted  unanimously, 
The  appointmeut  of  Mr.  Eade  and  the  Hon.  E. 
Ashley  as  directors,  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  Harri- 
son and  Penlington,  deceased,  was  confirmed  ; 
and  the  directors  retiring  by  rotation,  and  two  of 
the  retiring  auditors,  were  re-elected.  £100  was 
voted  to  Mr.  Scrutton,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
long  services  as  auditor. 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Saturday,  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  obtained  £5355  damages  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  injury  done  to  his 


residence  at  Wliitehall  Gardens  by  tlie  Thames  Em- 
bankment works. 

The  licating  apparatus  at  S.  .James's  Cliurch, 
Devonport,  getting  out  of  order  on  Sunday  week,  tlie 
sulphurous  fumes  so  affected  the  congregation  that 
many  had  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  services  could 
no',  be  proceeded  with. 

Wem  parish  church  has  just  Ijoen  lifted  with  hot 
water  lieating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Evan  aud  Morris, 
pluinlicrs,  itr.,  (if  Shrewsbury,  at  a  cost  of  .£125. 

Tlic  new  market  hall  at  Dolgelley  is  rapidly 
apiiroarliiuf;-  r.nnplrtion,  and  the  contractors  expect 
to  have  it  oiil  of  llicir  hands  hy  .July  1. 

The  Vcrs.'iille.^  (ialkay  ii(  Sculpture  has  just  re- 
ceived marble  liii^ls  cif  the  chcuiisl  Chajital  ;  the 
(Jricutalist,  ( 'liaoiiM.llinn;  Mollien,  Augustiu  Tliierry, 
Francois  Arano,  and  Georges  Cuvier.  Thoy  have 
been  executed  for  the  Governmentljy  \-arious  kno^vii 
sculptors. 

A  cliscovery  has  been  made  in  the  kilclu'u  nf  tin.' 
Cliateau  de  Jlochechouart,  in  Ilauto  Vir;nii\  of  some 
mural  paintings  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
most  important,  the  colours  of  which  are  still  bright, 
represents  an  archery  party.  There  are  eleven 
ligurcs  in  the  composition  ;  one  being  that  of  I'or- 
tuuc,  who,  with  lier  foot  upon  her  wheel,  seems  to 
preside  over  the  scene. 

The  proprietors  nf  the  Xorfh  Iirili>h  Daily  iMail" 
have  "Ifered  til  subserlhe  t  iOii  imvaids  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  having  fur  its  ulijeet  the  provision 
of  cheap,  liealthy,  ami  decent  divelliiigs  for  the 
working  classes  of  Glasgow. 

The  Middlesex  magistrales  have  resolved  up  ui 
enlarging  the  Clerkeinvell  Ilmise  of  Deliailinii. 

Deptford  dockyard  has  lieeii  piucli  i-i'd  In-  Mr. 
II.  K.  ]\Iarsh,  auctioneer,  of  (.'aiiiion-slreel,  on  he- 
lialf  of  Mr.  Austin,  for  a  little  less  than  £10(J,ll(l(J. 
(Jiinsideriug  the  extent  of  the  yard,  which  is  more 
than  22  acres,  this  is  not  a  large  sum,  being  about 
£1501)  per  acre,  and  the  price,  we  are  informed,  in- 
cludes the  slips,  storehouses,  cranes,  and  over  thirty 
houses. 

Sir  Shafto  Adair  has  presented  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ballymena  a  "  people's  |iai  lc,"  exlendin;;  ii\  er 
55  acres.  Sir  Shafto  further  prii]iiisr.,  in  enrlnse  ^uul 
ornament  the  park  at  an  cstinialed  cost  of  itoOO. 

A  jiortion  of  the  new  lionian  Callmlic  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Cainbcrwell,  w,is  opened  on  the 
IGth  ult, 

Mr.  James  Holland,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colnurs,  died  hist 
week  at  his  residence  in  Osnaburgli-slrcet. 

The  erection  of  a  new  I'aptist  chapel  is  talked  of 
at  Clapham. 

The  Phojnix  Gas  Company  has  resolved  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  gas  supplied  from  its  works  at 
Banksidc  by  threepence  per  thousand  feet.  This  is 
the  third  reduction  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1860. 

The  Bible  Christian  chapel  in  the  AVaterloo-road 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  from  the  effects 
of  the  late  fire. 

The  Newington  vestry  has  decided  to  petition 
Parliament  against  the  Pimlico,  Pcckham,  and 
Greenwich  Street  Tramways  (Extension)  Bill. 

One  of  Jlessrs.  Aveliiig  and  Porter's  steam  road 
rollers  has  recently  been  emploj-ed  in  consolidating 
the  macadam  of  the  Black  friars-road. 

An  amalgamated  ciunmittce  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  vestries  of  the  metropolis  for  the  ]iur- 
pose  of  >vateUing  Parliamentary  actimi  nn  aii\- 
matters  connected  with  metropolitan  affairs  has 
lictn  formed.  The  qiiestiun  under  immediate  con- 
sideration is  that  of  slrcct  tramways. 

Tlie  street  tramways  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  Lambeth  are  estimated  to  cost  about  £1000  per 
mile. 

A  company  is  in  course  of  formation  having  for 
its  object  the  erection  of  a  lecture  and  concert  hall 
in  Battersea,  in  lieu  of  the  old  Lammas  liall, 

A  correspondent  writes  to  correct  the  statement 
that  "no  site  can  be  obtained  for  a  proposed  new 
theatre,"  as  there  are  several  good  sites  suitable  for 
the  erection. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. -Institutiou  of  Svuveyors.  8. 

„         Entomological  Society.  7. 
Tuesday.— Institutiou  of  Civil  Engineers.   "  Description  of 
the  Line  and  Worlis  of  the  San  I'imlo  lliiilwav, 
lirazil."   M.  D.  M.  Fox,  St.  Inst.  C.E. 
„        Royal  Institution.    •'  On  Plant  life  as  Contrasted 
with  that  of  Animals."    i!y  Dr.  Masters,  I'.L.S.  3. 
Wkdnksday. — Society  of  Arts.   "  On  Tramways  in  Streets." 
liy  W.  Bridges  Adams.  Esq.  8. 
,,        Geological  Society.  8. 
TiirR.sDAV  — Royal  Insti>ution.    "  On  the  Chemistry  of  Vegc- 
taljle  Products."   By  Professor  OJling.  3. 
,,        Linnean  Society.  8. 
„        Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 
„        Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Second  Conversazione  of  the  Season,  at  tlie  Gallery 
of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  '.t,  Conduit-street, 
W. 

FmD.\Y.— .\rcliiteetural  Association.  "  Domestic  Areliitecture 
during  till!  Reign  of  Queen  .iune."  Bv  R.  Almond, 
Esq.  730. 

Royal  Institution.   "  On  Chance."   By  Prof.  Syl- 
vester, MA.,  I,.L.D.,  F.R.S.  9. 
Satcrday'.— Royal  Institution.    "An  Introdnction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion."  By  Prof.  Max  Muller,  M.  A., 
L.L.D.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Glasgow.— Stuikk  ok  IIouse-Cakpkntkrs  and  Joinee.s 
■—At  a  large  meeting  ot  the  liouse-earpcnters  and  joiners  of' 
Glasgow,  held  on  Saturday  night,  it  was  reported  that  twenty- 
two  of  the  employers  iii  the  town  had  agreed  to  the  demand  of 
the  men  tor  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  from  ten  to 
nine  hours  per  day,  aud  also  to  grant  an  advance  of  wa^es 
trom  6d.  to  6-i-d.  per  hour.  Several  of  the  largest  employers 
retused  to  accede  to  tlieae  terms.  About  six  weeks  a^o  the 
Glasgow  and  Partick  Branch  of  the  Associated  Carpcuters 
and  Joiners  of  Scotland  a]iplied  to  the  General  Society  to 
sanction  tlieir  uemaiiding  from  the  masters  a  reduction  of 
working  time  to  nine  hours,  aud  an  increase  of  wages  from  Cd 
to6id.  per  hour.  At  that  time  tlie  society  refused  to  sanc- 
tion them  iu  going  in  lor  the  double  demand,  though  there 
was  a  disposition  shown  to  support  them  iu  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  Since  then  a  second  appli- 
cation trom  the  Glasgow  and  Partick  Branch  was  made  to 
the  General  Association,  and  the  matter  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  branches  of  the  society  throughout  tlie  country, 
the  result  was  tli.it  by  a  vote  of  7'Jl  to  ti  they  agreed  to 
sanction  a  strike  for  tlic  cufoicenieiit  of  the  double  demand. 
The  S,:,jts,i(aiL  states  that  a  large  number  of  tlie  Glasgow 
joiners  employed  iu  those  workshops  the  proprietors  of  which 
retused  to  aceeile  to  their  demand,  left  work  on  .Monday 
night  with  the  intention  of  not  resuming. 


TENDERS. 


.VbINOUO.V.  — I'll 


,  u|ioied  alterations  and  additions  to  a 
house,  Abingdon,  tor  i'auhne  Martin,  Esq.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby 
architect : — 

Towiiscud   £-255    o  0 

  -255    0  0 

I'rcw   219  10  0 

"  ilhains   235   o  0 

liryaa    2io    0  0 

  221    7  3 

Berks  — For  new  grammar  school,  Reading,  Berks.  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterh  luse,  architect :  — 

t!leasy   21,908 

Gregory    24,878 

Doverwood  and  Co   2.S  79^ 

Woodrongi   23,'7(ii 

Brass    23  i9.'> 

Matthews    23  212 

lli''hard   22,95'.) 

I'ollard    23,384 

Wheeler   22,292 

Bays  aud  llammage   22,000 

llains  aud  Son   21,97t> 

Cowhind   21,840 

Simpson    21,765 

Colls^nd  Sou   21,746 

Jackson  aud  Shaw   2t,7l6 

Mansfield  aud  Price   21,555 

Maeey   21,384 

Gibson,  Bros   21,178 

Horseman    21,486 

Walton,  Bros   21,427 

Perry  and  Co   2o'915 

Nightingale    20,770 

Woodbridge    20,730 

Blackmorc   2U,574 

Holland  and  llannen    20,481 

Jones    19,950 

Kirk  and  Parry   19  905 

Wright  and  Co   19^895 

Diinment    19,385 

Bull  and  Son   18[90O 

Pariiell  and  Sou    18,707 

Clarke   17,831 

Brecon.— For  Brecon  Couuty  Gaol.  Mr.  Thos,  F,  FiUary, 
architect : — 


ll  uner  Brothers   

 £10110  0 

0 

Williams  and  Bottou  

  9230  6 

0 

y 

0 

4 

  8478  0 

0 

0 

0 

Stone  dressing  reduced  by  two  lowest. 

 £7473  11 

0 

0 

Bkighton. — For  house  and  shop  in  North-road,  Brighton, 
for  Mr.  W.  Baleomhe.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  :  — 

Hall   £903  15 

Marshall    800  0 

Hampton    773  0 

Bristoi,.— For  finishing  houses,  St.  Liike's-road,  Bed- 
minster,  Bristol.  W.  Cloutraan,  surveyor,  4,  Exchange 
Bristol;— 

Contract  A'o.  4. 

Summons  £27.")   0  0 

Stephens   263  12  0 

Perkius  and  White    223   0  0 

Howell   211  15  0 

Millett   208   1  10 

Hook    194   0  I) 

Leat  (accepted)   190   0  0 

llobbs   189   0  0 

Lloyd    1.S5   0  0 


Contract  Ko.  5. 

Perkins  and  White   £587  0 

MiUctt   500  8 

Lloyd    490  0 

Hobbs   481  0 

Howell   401  15 

Stephens  (accepted)    3i)9  0 

Harding   350  11 


CoTEUii.i,. — For  new  rectory  house  at  Cotehill,  near 
Wethcrall,  Cumberland,  for  the  Reverend  John  Howard. 
Messrs.  Habcrshon  and  Brock,  ai'cliitccts: — 

Court  (accepted)   £1417 


Maecii  11,  1870. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  PUPILS. 

ONE  class  of  correspondents  has  of  late  bad 
a  good  deal  to  say  both  in  sorrow  and 
in  anger  m  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of 
Architectural  Education  ;  and  we  have  given 
them  every  opportunity  of  saying  it.  We 
allude  to  pupils  serving  their  articles  in  archi- 
tect's oflSces.  Many  of  these  young  gentle- 
men, fascinated  by  the  "  gentility "  of  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  rather  than  drawn 
with  enthusiasm  to  an  arduous  vocation, 
demanding  the  well-sustained  energies  of  a  life 
of  study,  have  induced  their  parents  to  article 
them  at  high  premiums,  with  parchment 
mdentures,  binding  their  masters— we  beg 
pardon,  " principals,"  —  to  "well  and  duly 
instruct  the  said  H   in  the  art,  trade 


know  ovennuch  of  the  many  sciences  desir- 
able, if  not  indispensable,  for  an  architect,  or 
that  are  imbued  with  an  overweening  ardour 
for  the  noble  art,  to  which  he  has  been 
apprenticed  "—yes,  "  apprenticed  "  by  the 
lawyer.  He  meditates  on  the  triple  nature  of 
the  pursuit  he  has  chosen  ;  on,  in  short, 
the  three  "  lamps,"  he  has  to  keep  trimmed, 
that  they  may  illumine  him  on  his  way 
through  this  hard  world  :— to  wit,  the 
Lamp  of  Science,  the  Lamp  of  Art,  and 
the  "Lamp  of— Making  a  Living."  "Ah  "  he 
exclaims,—"  this  last  is  the  '  lamp  '  for  me 
*°  ; — sa-'^e  out  of  my  parchment  inden- 
tures !    Why  didn't  B-  explain  all  this  at 


and  mystery  of  an  architect  and  surveyor.' 
They  require  to  be  so  instructed.  Paterfami- 
lias, having  paid  down  a  round  sum  by  way 
of  consideration    or   premium,   remains  for 
three,  four,  or  five  years  in  fond  expectation 
that  young  Hopeful  is  being  so  instructed  ; 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  (or 
articles  "),  his  son  may  be  enabled  to  set  up 
his  brass  plate,  and  to  open  an  ofSce  with  the 
best  of  his  professional  brethren.    The  youth 
begins  his  term,  and,  if  inclined  to  be  studious 
betakes  himself  to  reading  :  for  he  has  entered' 
let  us  suppose,  the  office  of  "an  architect  in' 
extensive  practice,  holding  a  public  appoint- 
ment ;    and  for  the  first  twelvemonths  or  so 
the  young  man   finds  there  is  nothing  but 
reading_  for  him.    He  has  probably  acquired 
ere  takmg  to  architecture  as  a  calling,  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  drawing  or  of  mensuration  ■ 
and,  during  this  period  of  his  noviciate  he 
cannot  help  feeling  his  own  helplessness  knd 
inutility     He  sees  that,  in  plain  parlance,  his 
pnncipal  duty  is  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 

not  disturb  the  great  Mr.  B  ,  whom  he  is 

bound  to,  nor  interfere  with  that  gentleman's 
over-busy  draughtsmen  and  clerks.  So  he  reads 
on :  for  he  IS  studious ;  and  the  result  of  his  read 
mg  IS  to  inform  him  that  the  "art,  trade  and 
mystery  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,"  as  he 
finds  It  set  forth  for  him  in,  let  us  suppose! 

Gwilt's  Cyclopsedia  of  Architecture  "  is  an 
uncommonly  tough  subject  for  study.  He 

begins  to  wonder  how  in  the  world  B  could 

have  undertaken  to  teach  him  the  whole  of  it 
for  two  hundred  guineas.  The  whole  of  what  ? 
Surely  not  a  1  the  Science,  all  the  Art,  and  all 
the     Irade    that  go  to  make  up  the  ide^l 
architect !    Why,  to  realise  the  ideal,  the  mere 
sciences  alone  would  suffice  to  wear  out  a 
mans  life    An  architect  can,  he  sees  at  a 
glance,  only  hope  to  learn  something  of  them 
all  :  something  of  mathematics,  something  of 
the  many  modes  of  projection,  of  statics?  of 
chemistry,  of  optics,  acoustics,  pneumatics 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.    These,  albeit  more  or 
less  needed  by  an  architect,  are  not,  by  any 
means,  architectural  sciences  par  excelLce  - 
hey  are  nearly  all  taught  in  schools,  all  in 
universities,  and  not  specially  in  architects 
ofBces.    And  then,  the  Fine  Art  "  ArcS 
lire,  supposing  it  to  be  what  it  is  not,  really 
separable  from  Painting  and  Sculpture, 'how  on 
earth  is  any  one  to  absolutely  teach  it  9    If  it 
can,  strictly  speaking,  be  taught  and 'learnt 
what  becomes  of  the  classic  saw,    "  pZ 
nasciiur,"  &c.?  '  ^^^'^a 

Our  student  emerges  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  parchment  romance,  cunningly  devised 
in  the  lawyer's  office-for,  what  did  tJe 
lawyer  know  about   the   "art,  trade  and 

u  J"  voL?'tt''''7^ *^revv 
up  young  Hopeful's  articles  ?  He  awakes 
from  the  dream,  to  look  around  him  and  see 
ho  wJi""^  '^'^  professional  men,  whom 

iie  will  probably  have  to  encounter  in  life,  that 


first  ?  I  might  then  have  got  my  father  to 
send  me  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
might  there  have  usefully  spent  two  or  three 
years  m  acquiring  some  of  the  sciences  I  now 
perceive  my  want  of.  I  might,  too,  have 
travelled,  or  have  sketched  and  read,  for  a  year 
or  two  ;  and  at  the  end  of  all,  have  gone  to 

£   TT'  ^'^^  ^ave  paid  him  his  premium 

for  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  large  practice, 
and  of  acquiring  that  third  'lamp  '  of  Makin^ 
a  Living,  which  is  no  where  to  be  so  soon  so 
easily,^  and  so  well  acquired,  as  in  an  architect's 
ottice.  He  is  tempted  to  write  all  this  to 
iHE  Building  News,  but  on  second  thouo-hts 
idoesnt;  for  he  reflects  that  there  is  only  "one 
'  '"iT.?  *°  He  asks  him- 

selt.  What  can  be  done  in  the  time  ?"  Little 
of  a  certainty  for  Science  and  less  for  Art  but 
how  about  "  Trade  ?  "  "  Well,"  argues  our 
Hero,   'It  will  take  the  whole  twelvemonth  to 

acquire  B  's  office  lore  of  'tbe  Trade'— 

that  IS  to  say,  of  drains  and  concrete,  and 
masonry  and  woodwork,  and  leadwork  and 
slating,  painting,  glazing,  and  ironmongery  • 
his  routine  of  preparing  contract  drawings' 
specifacations,  agi-eements,  and  certificates  of 
professional  fees  and  customs,  and  his  archi- 
tectural jurisprudence  ;  and  really,   when  I 

come  to  look,  not  only  at,  but  into  B  

(who  IS  after  all  a  very  good  fellow),  this 


office  ore  of  his  seems,  as  I  may  say,  the  very 
sack)  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  '  bread 
a  halfpenny'  of  his  (B  's)  Science  and 

ill  t. 


So  ruminating,  our  hero  takes  courage  and 
ere  h,s  _term_  expires,  contrives  by  conversations 
with  his  prmcipal  (if  he  can  get  them)  or  by 
diving  deep  into  office  routine,  to  make  him- 
self during  that  last  year  "  generally  useful  ■" 
and  thus  to  pick  up  the  whole  modicum  of 
tuition  in  the  "  art,  trade,  and  mystery "  of 
an  architect,  that  since  the  building  of  the 
lower  of  Babel,  has  ever  been  picked  up  by 
sheer  use,  and  sheer  use  only,  of  a  set  of 
apprenticeship  indentures.  He  contrives  some- 
how to  learn  the  "  trade "  of  an  architect's 
omce  ;  and  if  he  becomes  expert  in  it,  and  has 
troops^  of  friends"  to  push  him  on  in  the 
world,  he  haply  finds  his  account  at  last  in  the 
two  hundred  guineas,  expended  in  the  venture. 

Many  architects  are  specially  artists,  many 
ot  them  are  specially  scientific  men.    If  they 
have  pupils,  it  will  go  hard  if  the  art  archi- 
tect does  not  often  converse  on  art  with 
his  art-loving  pupil ;  while  the  scientific  one 
will  assuredly  commune  with  the  scientific 
pupi .    But,  whether  a  youth  who  has  been 
articled  to  an  architect  shall  ever  shine  in 
science  or  in  art,  will  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  himself.    Many  young  men  enter  the 
protession  altogether  unconscious  of  the  fact 
It  is  of  course  always  advantageous  to  enter 
a  good  office,  and  during  the  entire  term  of 
articles,  to,  if  possible,  have  the  benefit  of 
seeing  active  practice  ;  which  is  better  than 
a,l  the  theory  in  the  world.    But  the  student 
even  if  he  enter  it  with  a  really  liberal  educa- 
tion (and  how  few  do  this!)  can  never  hope 
to  shine  in  his  arduous  profession  if  he  con- 
tents himself  with  that  portion  of  the  art  or 
of  the  sciences,  which  can  simply  be  picked 
up  m  his  master's  office.     An  architect  in 
active  practice  is  the  best  person  from  whom 
to  learn  the  "  Trade "  of  an  architect  and 
surveyor,--for  there  is  a  "trade"  to  be  learnt 
—and  such  an  architect  will  have  no  time  to 


deliver  office  lectures  upo  n  the  art  (the  Fine 
Alt  Architecture)  or  upon  the  cognate 
sciences.  As  to  the  sciences  needed  for  aa 
architect,  and  the  art,  without  which  he  will 
be  no  true  architect,  the  student  can  only 
acquire  them  by  supplementary  study  out  of 
office  hours.  Incidentally  they  may  be  topics 
of  office-talk  ;  but  they  must  not  be  regarded  as 
office-lore.  ° 

All  architects  have  not  necessarily  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  Such  men  often  know  little 
of  an  architect's  "  trade."  They  may,  never- 
theless, be  profoundedly  skilled  in  their  art, 
or  m  some  few  of  the  many  sciences  pertain- 
ing to  Its  active  pursuit.  If  these  take  pupils 
at  all,  _they  are  [bound  in  conscience  to  be 
always  communicative  of  their  knowledge 
(having  time  at  their  disposal),  and  with  the 
generality  of  such  architects,  this  does  often 
happen.  The  pupils  of  such  architects  go 
elsewhere  for  office-practice— that  is  to  say 
for  "  the  Trade  "—and  often  germinate  there- 
after into  good,  serviceable  practitioners. 

Our  student  readers  who  have  had  the  run 
of  our  Correspondence  columns,  will  feel  some 
disappointment  at  the  net  result  of  these 
remarks  on  architects  and  their  pupils  ;  but 
if  they  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them',  and' 
find  them  confirmed  (as  they  will),  no  harm  can 
have  arisen  from  their  perusal.   Let  them  rest 
assured  that  no  premium  paid  down  will  suf- 
fice to  make  a  man  an  architect.    How  best 
to  make  an  architect  is  a  problem,  from  whose 
solution  many  famous  architects,  with  sons  to 
train  as  such,  have  recoiled.    It  is  after  all  a 
very  debatable  question  whether,  taking  into 
account  the  very  many  and  very  diverse  quali- 
fications to  be  secured  for  the  aspirant,  there 
IS  really  any  cheaper  or  quicker  course  to 
adopt  than  that  of  entering  a  good  architect's 
office  as  an  ordinary  pupil ;  always  supposing  the 
pupil's  natural  aptitude  for  a  vocation  so  trying 
Ins  having  had  a  really  liberal  education,  with 
(we  fear  we  must  add)  the  profession  of  the  ' 
national  creed,  the  possession  of  a  small  private 
foi-tune,  and  troops  of  powerful  friends,  to 
afford  him  patronage.   Sir  William  Chambers 
for  aught  we  know,  may  have  had  an  eye  to 
each  and  all  of  these  last  desiderata  when  dis- 
coursing on  "  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
an  accomplished  architect,"  so  very  "  many 
and  of  difficult  attainment."   He  was  an  excel- 
lent architect:   but  his  great  acquirements 
were  not  the  result  of  a  parchment  indenture 
and  a  premium  paid  down.    He  learnt  some- 
thing more  than  his  "  trade  "  ere  he  began  to 
practise  it.  So  did  Wren  ;  and  so  did  another 
excellent   English  architect,  James  Gibbs, 
who,  after  a  University   course   and  long 
academic  training,  deferred  the  commence- 
ment of  his  practice  to  a  period  of  life,  when 
our  architects  "  of  the  period  "  fondly  expect 
to  have  made  a  fortune. 


IN 


MODERN  STAINED  GLASS 
GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 
A  POLOGY  for  having  hurt  the  feeling  of 
your  correspondent  "  St.  Mungo  "  by  my 


criticism  on   the  Munich  glass  in  Glasgow- 
Cathedral  would  be   fruitless  as  well  as  un- 
profitable.   Considering  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion raised  as  too  important  to  be  smoothed 
over  by  the  hollow  courtesies  affected  by 
members  of  mutual  admiration  societies,  I 
take  up  the  gage  of  defiance  he  has  thrown 
down  to  me,  careless  whether  the  result  of 
the  battle  he  invites  me  to  engage  in  be  my 
own  discomfiture  or  the  further  laceration  of 
his  wounded  sensibilities.    It  is  to  my  mind 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  though  the 
admission  of  my  opponent  proves  the  cor- 
rectness  of  my  surmise  that   certain  eels 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  process  of 
being  skinned  as  actually  to  rejoice  and  take 
pride  m  the  operation,  yet  that  the  denuda- 
tion of  their  integuments  has  left  a  wholesome 
rawness  of  the  exposed  nerves,  which  may 
possibly  be  pervious  to  argument. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own  capa- 
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bilities  and  attaianients,  of  which  your 
correspondent  desires  to  know  more  before  he 
attaches  the  slightest  importance  to  my 
strictures,  but,  as  they  are  not  unknown  to 
many  of  your  readers,  and  I  am  willing  to 
stake  my  professional  reputation,  such  as  it  is, 
upon  the  correctness  of  my  judgment  in  this 
matter,  I  think  it  would  be  but  fair,  and 
much  to  be  desired,  that  "St.  Mungo"  and 
any  other  combatants  in  these  lists  should 
raise  their  visors  and  let  spectators  judge  as 
to  their  credentials. 

The  opinions  which  I  gave  in  my  first 
article  on  this  subject,  if  expressed  forcibly, 
were  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  con%'iction, 
and  I  cannot  retract  a  single  expression. 

"  St.  Mungo  "  invites  me  to  say  what  are 
the  defects  I  so  much  condemn,  and  from 
what  causes  they  spring.  First,  then,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  an  absolute  incongruity 
between  the  character  ofthe  Munich  glass  and 
the  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  canopy 
work  is  but  a  parody  of  Gothic  design.  In  this 
particular  it  is  lamentably  inferior  to  almost 
all  English  work,  even  in  the  least  artistic,  of 
which  there  is  a  fair  knowledge  displayed  of  the 
ancient  method  of  treating  these  details  in  this 
material.  Next,  the  colouring  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  windows  in  the  Munich  specimens, 
and  also  of  the  heraldic  part  beneath  the  pic- 
tures, and  of  the  borders,  which  are  continued 
on  either  side  of  t'lem,  is  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  backgrounds  of  the  canopies 
mostly  alternate  with  a  hard  violent  cold  blue 
and  a  staring  scarlet,  without  any  of  the 
variety  of  tint  in  the  various  pieces  of  glass 
of  which  they  are  composed  which  is  always 
to  be  found  in  ancient  glass,  and  often  attained 
in  modern  English. 

The  borders,  which  come  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  pictures,  are  of  loud  zigzag  and 
other  patterns  in  strong  red,  yellow,  and 
other  colours,  devoid  of  variety  and  delicacy. 
The  heraldic  lower  p(;rtions  are  also  violent 
and  crude.  "  St.  Mungo  "  asserts  that  my 
statement  to  this  effect  is  simply  an 
hallucination  of  my  own.  I  ask,  therefore,  for 
the  testimony  of  others  as  to  this  point. 

To  proceed  to  the  pictures  themselves 
which  are  set  in  this  framework.  These  un- 
doubtedly show  in  many  cases  powers  of 
artistic  design  and  colouring  which  one 
cannot  but  regret  should  be  so  misapplied. 
It  is  of  this  misapplication  that  I  would 
principally  speak.  I  wish  neither  to  ex- 
press approval  nor  condemnation  of  these 
pictures,  taken  by  themselves,  as  I  had 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  sufficiently  exa- 
mine them.  It  struck  me  that  they  varied 
greatly  in  merit,  and  that  many  representa- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  them  of  figures 
dressed  out  in  glaringly  and  discordantly- 
coloured  garments,  the  absurdity  of  which 
would  be  apparent  to  any  Glaswegian  parent 
if  he  tried  to  conceive  for  an  instant  the  fair 
members  of  his  own  family  doffing  the  like  ; 
but  I  have  also  reminiscences  of  sufficiently 
soberly  clad  and  well-drawn  individuals,  lo 
which  little  exception  could  be  taken,  save 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all,  for  the 
following  reasons,  to  wit  : — Firstly,  tliat  pic- 
tures of  elaborately-shaded  figures  should  be 
looked  at  and  not  through  ;  shadows  are  in 
nature  transparent,  and  lights  opaque,  but  in 
transparencies  this  is  necessarily  reversed,  and, 
therefore,  such  never  have,  nor  ever  can, 
become  legitimate  objects  of  art.  Next,  deli- 
cate naturalesque  work  is  not  suitable  for 
decorative  glass  ;  the  lovelier  the  painting  the 
more  it  is  out  of  place,  for  a  head  even  by 
Raphael  would  necessarily  be  spoiled  by  being 
encircled  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  lead 
<;arried  across  the  neck,  and  supplying  a  neck- 
lace neither  ornamental  nor  pare  of  the  ori- 
ginal design.  I  will  not  add  other  instances 
-of  the  class  of  the  Prodigal's  pig,  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  last  article,  lest  my  opponent 
•charge  me  with  being  needlessly  flippant  or 
profane ;  nevertheless,  numbers  of  similar 
comical  effects  may  be  found  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral  by  those  who  wish  to  seek  for  them, 


and  which  cannot  be  called  hallucinations  of 
niine.  Thirdly,  these  misplaced  transparen- 
cies, these  lead-murdered  pictures,  fit  only  to 
make  yokels  gape  during  an  illumination,  are 
utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  grotesque 
framework  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  which  I  have  described  "above. 

Such  are  the  defects  of  these  windows,  and 
the  causes  from  which  they  spring,  according 
to  my  judgment,  and  now  I  ask  their  defenders, 
equally  ac  leisure,  to  disprove  my  statements 
if  they  can. 

"  St.  Mun20,"  however,  asks  me  further  to 
say  "Wherein  consists  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment in  execution  as  shown  in  the  Munich 
windows  here  from  that  displayed  in  the 
windows  here  by  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
foreign^  glass  painters  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  our  Cathedral,  and 
let  him  select  from  these  those  of  them  he 
thinks  superior  to  the  Munich  windows."  In 
reply,  I  beg  to  .«^ay  tliatjl  regret  that  the 
limited  time  I  had  at  my  disposal  prevented 
my  bestowing  attention  on  others  than  those 
I  came  specially  to  see.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
none  others  struck  me  as  so  offensive  ;  the  de- 
merits of  the  rest — alas  !  they  have  many — 
are  of  a  more  modest  description.  In  my 
previous  article,  which  has  given  your  corre- 
spondent such  offence,  I  spoke  my  mind  as  to 
the^  general  class  of  glass  painting,  under 
which  most  of  the  other  specimens  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral  may  be  ranked.  As  decorative 
work  they  are  generally  designed  upon  better 
principles,  and  fail  for  want  of  art  power— and 
why  ?  Because  artists  are  not  employed.  If 
the  public  will  go  to  glass  tnanufacturers  and 
buy  windows  as  they  would  bottles,  what 
better  result  can  they  expect  ?  What  build- 
ings would  they  get  if  they  went  to  builders' 
firms^  for  them  and  sought  to  get  the  architec- 
ture in  for  the  ri.oney  ? 

But  that  I  may  not  appear  to  condemn  with- 
out being  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  I  would 
point  to  LlandafE  Cathedral,  where  there  are 
many  windows  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall, 
and  Company,  who  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  a 
band  of  artists  endeavouring  to  break  the 
trammels  of  the  system  wnich  has  so  long 
kept  glass  painting  a  mere  branch  of  trade. 
Without  pledging  myself  to  indiscriminate 
praise  of  their  works,  they  are  in  sufficient 
number,  and  of  sufficient  ability,  in  that  cathe- 
dral, to  prove  that  the  revival  of  this  art  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  English  artists,  who  have 
a  far  better  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of 
Gothic  design  than  any  foreign  ones.  Let 
English  artists  be  sought  to  execute  English 
art,  whether  upon  glass  or  walls — it  may  take 
them  some  time  to  master  the  requirements 
of  a  material  new  to  them,  and  till  then  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  walls  painted  than 
windows  spoilt — and  let  the  English  and 
Scotch  public  look  at  glass  as  at  other  paint- 
ings, and  expect  to  find  appropriate  design, 
good  drawing,  no  shading,  and  harmonious, 
but  withal  brilliant,  colour  ;  in  fact,  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  not  fancy  that  windows  are  to 
be  looked  at  with  blinking  ones  ;  they  will 
then  soon  view  with  appropriate  disgust  these 
Munich  monstrosities. 

If  Scotchmen  are  so  prone  to  travel,  as 
"St.  Mungo"  alleges,  let  them  look  at 
equally  ridiculous  specimens  of  the  same 
Muiuch  glass  as  their  own  at  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, where  they  can  compare  them  with 
others  in  the  aisle  opposite  by  Albert  Durer, 
and  both  with  the  still  older  and  far  finer 
ancient  work  in  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
The  last  alone  are  right  in  treatment  as  glass, 
but  the  second  named,  although  erroneous  on 
principle,  as  all  Renaissance  glass  painting  is, 
in  common  with  the  similar  modern  school,  yet 
beats  tne  latter  completely  out  of  its  own  field, 
and  is  a  tine  thing  in  its  way.  Let  them  go 
on  to  Stra>burg  and  feast  their  eyes  with  ttie 
colour  of  the  ancient  windows  there,  and  then 
to  Florence,  if  they  would  fain  see  good  pic- 
tures on  glass.  Then,  if  they  have  eyes,  and 
know  how  to  use  them,  which  many  still 
greater  travellers  apparently  have  not,  they 


will  be  less  self-satisfied  on  their  return  home 
with  their  importations  from  the  Continent, 
but  will  set  themselves  to  make  good  use  of 
the  talent  they  have  among  themselves,  and 
which  only  awaits  their  judicious  patronage. 

John  P.  Seddon. 
P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  in- 
formed, upon  undoubted  authority,  that  the 
Munich  glass  at  Glasgow  is  open  to  other, 
and  very  practical,  objections  to  those  I  have 
named,  the  colours  in  many  windows  having 
been  discovered  to  be  fading  and  scaling  off. 


OUR  DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES.* 

MORE  than  five  years  ago  the  author  of 
the  book  now  before  us  issued  a 
volume  under  a  similar  title.  His  purpose,  as 
stated  by  himself,  was  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  he  undertook.  He 
thought,  and  reasonably,  that  the  subject  was 
one  in  which  Englishmen  are  specially  in- 
terested, and  that  investigation  into  and  the 
record  of  the  various  attempts  made  at  obtain  • 
ing  the  greatest  results  from  the  combustion 
of  fuel  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  public, 
and  might  possibly  lead  the  way  to  further 
improvement.  Although  successful  as  a  book 
— two  editions  having  been  sold,  and  the  book 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  print  for  three  years 
— the  author's  aim,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  was  not  accomplished.  He  therefore 
determined,  in  issuing  a  third  edition,  to  re- 
write his  book,  and  endeavour  to  produce  a 
book  more  entertaining  than  the  former,  and 
having  therefore  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
popular  and  useful.  In  this  we  think  he  has 
succeeded,  though  whether  his  book  will  be 
the  more  acceptable  to  others  not  so  interested 
in  the  subject  a,s  ourselves  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Edwards's  book  opens  with  a  short  his- 
torical account  of  the  open  fireplace.  Carrying 
us  back  to  the  ages  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded man's  discovery  of  fire,  or  at  least  his 
application  of  a  discovery  which  possibly  long 
inspired  reverence  and  dread,  he  introduces  us 
to  the  Grecian  tripod,  which  may,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  regarded  as  the  first  stove. 
Men  had,  by  this  time,  become  sufficiently 
familiarised  with  fire  to  admit  it  within  a 
human  habitation.  The  fuel  used  was  wood, 
burned  in  the  large  bowl  suspended  withm 
the  upper  rim  of  the  tripod,  the  smoke  being 
allowed  to  find  its  way  from  the  apartment  as 
it  best  might.  No  attempt  at  the  construc- 
tion of  a  chimney  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  Greeks  :  they  contented  themselves  with 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  burning  fuel  by  various  means. 
Sometimes  the  tripod  was  stationed  in  the 
open  air  until  the  fuel  had  become  well 
igriited,  and  then  carried  into  the  room  re- 
quired to  be  warmed.  Hard  woods,  which 
produced  less  smoke,  in  some  cases  a  more 
fragrant  smell  than  the  common  kinds,  were 
held  in  great  request,  and  when  high  honour 
to  a  guest  was  intended,  or  at  the  dictate  of 
personal  luxury,  costly  perfumes  and  spices 
were  burned  with  the  fuel,  to  disguise,  as  tar 
as  possible,  its  unpleasant  odour.  This  of 
course  was  only  practised  by  the  wealthy.  Tlie 
poor  had  to  submit  entirely  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  smoke.  The  brazier  has  probably 
remained  in  use  longer  tlian  any  other  device 
for  burning  fuel.  At  the  ])i-esent  day  it  ia 
commonly  employed  in  Naples  and  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  also  in  Spain.  Even  in  EngUnd 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  large 
areas  were  heated  by  charcoal  or  coke  burned 
in  open  braziers.  The  constructive  genius  of 
the  Roman  people,  which  seems  in  all  things 
to  have  guided  rather  to  the  accomplishment 
of  useful  as  well  as  magnificent  undertakings 
than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  con- 
sideraiion  of  mere  ajsthetic  merit,  L-d  to  con- 

*  (Mr  DmneMic  Fireplaces.— A  new  edition,  re-  wrilten 
and  enlarged,  the  additions  completing  the  AutliOr's 
-oiiti-ibutioQ.''  on  the  Doniestic  Use  of  Fuel,  aud  on. 
Ventilation.  By  Frederick  Edwards,  jun.  Loudon  : 
Luugmaus,  Green  and  Co. 
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siderable  improvements.  The  hypocaiistum, 
probably  used  first  for  the  heating  of  baths, 
;ind  then  gradually  introduced  into  the  dwell- 
ing house,  consisted  of  columns  of  arclies 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  supported 
a  tile  pavement,  fastened  by  a  tire-resisting 
cement.  A  fire  made  at  one  end  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  heated  the  pavement,  the 
smoke  and  hot  air  passing  around  and  be- 
tween the  columns  before  they  escaped  at 
some  point  of  exit  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
Tlie  Eomans  appear  either  not  to  have  under- 
stood or  to  have  discarded  the  application  of 
chimneys.  Flues  they  undoubtedly  did  con- 
struct, but  these  were  for  the  purpose  of 
ca.irying  the  hot  air  from  the  hypocaustum  into 
the  chambers  above  it,  and  not  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  A  method  of  heating  by  air 
similar  in  general  principles  is  also  known  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  from  a 
remote  period. 

In  England,  a  pit  or  hole  in  the  ground 
probably  formed  the  fireplace  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  invasion,  which  was  protected 
after  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  couvre- 
fcu.  To  this  pit  probably  succeeded  the 
hearth  slab,  with  a  bank  of  clay  or  brick  to 
partly  enclore  the  fuel,  and  a  couple  of  iron 
bars  turned  so  as  to  be  supported  above  the 
ground.  The  louvre  arrangement,  which  ex- 
cluded wind  and  rain,  now  began  to  be  adopted 
for  the  escape  of  smoke,  several  openings 
being  in  some  cases  made  in  the  roof.  The 
removal  of  the  fireplace  to  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
chimney  followed  gradually,  and  the  use  of 
coal  as  fuel  instead  of  wood,  still  more  gradually. 
The  new  fuel  was  dear,  and  no  appliance 
existed  suitable  for  using  it,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  a  cage  of  iron,  mentioned  in  Gage's 
"  History  of  Hengrave,"  and  even  this — im- 
provement though  it  may  have  been — was 
not  sufficiently  so  to  induce  tiie  increased 
adoption  of  coal.  When,  however,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  popular  prejudice  had 
somewhat  given  waj',  and  "  the  detestable 
sea  coal  "  was  graciously  permitted  to  "  spoil 
the  complexions"  of  the  City  dames,  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  the  fireplace  speedily 
followed.  Sir  Hugh  Piatt  in  1594,  Sir  John 
Winter  (a  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester) in  1658,  and  Prince  Rupert  in  1678, 
introduced  methods  not  very  dissimilar  from 
contrivances  which  have  in  ooi-  own  time 
sou2ht  adoption  under  the  shadow  of  a  patent. 
Prince  Rupert's  arrangement  is  remarkable 
from  its  exhibition  of  a  principle  that  has 
since  remained  unapplied  until  within  the 
last  thirty  years — viz.,  that  of  allowing  the 
smoke  to  pass  away  by  a  narrow  aperture 
behind  the  grate,  instead  of  rising  directly 
into  the  chimney.  The  smoke  is  effectually 
carried  off  by  a  sharp  draught  which  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  fire  burns  well,  and  throws  out 
considerable  heat. 

Other  improvements  followed  at  intervals, 
for  which  the  reader  can  consult  Mr. 
Edwards's  book.  We  must  pass  on  to  1745, 
when  Dr.  Franklin  began  his  career  of 
promulgating  useful  ideas  winch  had  been 
left  in  abeyance  by  the  very  slow  moving 
people  of  those  days.  His  first  contrivance 
was  the  Pennsylvanian  grate,  with  warm  air- 
chambers  at  the  back,  which  supplied  fresh 
air  from  an  external  source  to  the  apartment. 
Another  was  his  "patent  reversible"  stove, 
as  a  modern  inventor  would  assuredly  have 
entitled  it.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  two  contiguous  rooms  on  the  same 
level  with  a  single  fire.  It  was  intended  for 
adoption  where  one  room  was  used  as  a  study, 
and  the  other  as  a  bedroom.  An  iron  plate  was 
substituted  for  the  brickwork  dividing  the 
rooms,  and  the  fireplace  so  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate  that  it  could  be  swung 
round  to  face  either  room.  This  arrangement 
was  of  course  only  practicable  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Other  suggestions  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
are  worthy  of  attention.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  "when  the  hob  grate  was  com- 
monly used  and  the  Badi  grate  was  adopted 


by  those  who  did  not  mind  avoiding  smoke  at 
the  cost  of  a  considerable  consumption  of 
coal,"  Count  Rumford*  began  his  labours  in 
the  improvement  of  the  fire[)lace.  American 
by  birth,  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  this 
country,  where  he  took  groat  interest  in 
science,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  assisted  in  establishing  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. At  a  later  period  he  was  knighted, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  returning,  however,  still 
later  to  this  country.  His  improvements  and 
those  of  others  who  succeeded  him  are  all 
recorded  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  were  referred 
to  at  some  length  in  our  review  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  book.f 

The  consideration  of  the  improvements 
which  may  still  be  effected  in  our  fireplaces, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter  of 
the  book,  is  of  the  most  importance.  In- 
ventors may  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  the  open 
fireplace — so  natural  to  our  English  habits — 
will  under  some  form  or  other  continue  in 
vogue.  Hence,  among  other  means  for  better 
economising  its  heat,  attention  may  be  most 
profitably  directed  towards  inprovement  in 
the  form  of  the  grate.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Edwards  that,  unquestionably,  the  best  is  that 
which  presents  the  '  largest  amount  of  radi- 
ating surface  to  the  room.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  old  grates  were  especially  defec- 
tive. There  is,  however,  no  need  of  a  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  square  forms.  Other  forms 
may,  and  should,  be  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  next 
most  important  point  for  consideration  is  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  grates.  The 
interior  portions  should  be  undoubtedly  of 
fire-brick,  fire-lump,  or  fire-stone,  and  on  no 
account  of  iron.  For  the  external  portions 
Mr.  Edwards  advocates  the  use  of  tiles,  on 
the  very  good  grounds  of  their  cleanliness  and 
capability  of  decoration.  The  form  and 
length  of  the  firebars  are  also  of  considerable 
moment.  The  canted  or  curved  form  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  they  should  be  about  6in. 
to  Sin.  above  the  hearth,  and,  for  ordinary 
apartments,  about  9in.  in  breadth.  The 
escape  of  the  warm  air  into  the  chimney  must 
be  specially  guarded  against.  This  can  be 
effected  easily  by  constructing  the  usual  large 
open  space  immediately  joining  the  fireplace, 
and  by  the  use  of  registers.  The  proper 
supply  of  air  to  the  room  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  fireplace,  instead  of  from  the 
doors  and  windows,  is  so  universally  neglected 
as  to  be  almost  in  danger  of  being  totally  for- 
gotten. Yet  none  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  denj'  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  preventing  the  draughts  fi-om  the  doors 
and  windows  which  now  travel  across  the 
room  when  the  air  rushes  towards  the  chim- 
ney. These  evils  may  be  easily  obviated  by 
the  formation  of  air-channels  from  outside 
walls  to  our  fireplaces,  so  that  fresh  air  may 
reach  them  without  traversing  the  room. 

Other  methods  of  keejiing  our  houses  warm, 
such  as  double  glazing  windows,  utilising 
the  waste  heat  which  escapes  by  the  chimney, 
and  the  consumption  of  smoke,  are  treated  at 
considerable  length,  and  a  chapter  is  added 
on  pedestal  stoves  and  other  methods  of 
warming  our  halls  and  staii'cases. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  149  figures  of 
the  various  kinds  of  stoves,  of  which  the 
greater  number  appear  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  a  complete  and  masterly  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  further  improvements  in  the 
industry  on  which  it  treats,  and  we  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  public  allow  this 
to  remain,  what  Mr.  Edwards,  with  too  much 
modesty,  calls  it,  "  the  completion  of  his 
labours." 


THE    REPORT  OF  THE  RIVERS' 
POLLUTION  COMMISSION. 

THE  Royal  Commission  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  in  England  and 
Scotland  was  appointed,  in  April,  8168,  to 

*  A  portrait  of  Count  Rumford  Id  given  with  Air. 
Eiiwards'a  book, 
t  Stc  UuiLDiSG  Xews,  August  5,  1801. 


supersede  a  former  Commission  issued  in  1865. 
Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Frankland  and  J.  C.  Morton,  who  form  the 
Commission,  have  recently  presented  their 
first  report,  dealing  mainly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Mersey  and  Ribble  basins.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  reports  were  pre- 
sented by  the  former  Commission  on  the  rivers 
Thames,  Lee,  Aire,  and  Calder. 

That  now  before  us  is  arranged  under  two 
heads,  the  first  describing  the  district  visited 
by  the  Commission,  and  relating  the  various 
experiments  made  in  the  purification  of  water 
contaminated  by  sewage  or  manufacturing 
refuse,  and  the  second  dealing  in  det  lil  with 
the  whole  subject  of  the  water  supply  within 
the  Mersej'  and  Ribble  basins. 

With  regard  to  the  pollution  of  wat»r,  all 
who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion agree  that  the  rivers  are  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  formerly,  and  this  fact  ceases 
to  cause  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that 
between  1831  and  1861  the  population  of  the 
area  drained  by  these  rivers  and  their  tributa- 
ries has  increased  from  1,578,370  to  2,796,964, 
while  the  increased  adoption  of  manufacturing 
processes  requiring  the  aid  of  pure  water  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Sewage  and  manufac- 
turing refuse  are  the  two  great  enemies  to 
the  purity  of  rivers.  The  mansion,  the 
cottage,  and  the  mill  contribute,  though  not 
in  equal  proportion,  to  the  nuisance,  and  the 
river  channels  thus  become  the  recipients  of 
every  kind  of  waste  material.  The  responsi- 
bility for  this  state  of  things,  though  varied 
in  degree,  is  general.  The  landowner,  who 
bitterly  complains  of  the  neighbouring  corpo- 
ration or  millowner,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
just  as  guilty  as  they.  In  fact,  as  the  Com- 
missioners observe,  while  all  complain  of 
the  effect  of  the  habitual  carelessness  upon 
their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  all  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  others. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Commissioners  into 
their  detailed  description  of  the  influences  to 
which  the  rivers  are  subjected,  or  into  their 
investigation  of  the  various  remedies  sug- 
gested for  the  evils  described  ;  our  space  only 
allows  us  to  glance  at  their  conclusions  and 
the  measures  they  recommend  for  improving 
the  present  bad  condition  of  the  area  exa- 
mined. With  regard  to  sewage,  irrigation  is 
recommended  as  the  best — in  fact,  the  only, 
safe  and  trustworthy  remedy  for  that  propor- 
tion of  pollution  contributed  by  towns. 
Manufactures,  however,  are  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  Some  polluting  materials — 
such  as  those  from  calico-print  and  silk  manu 
factories — cannot  be  used  in  agriculture  with 
advantage,  and  those  who  use  such  will  have  to 
resort  to  subsidence  or  filtration.  These  processes 
have  been  already  found  by  many  manu- 
facturers not  only  practicable  but  profitable. 
Whatever  is  done,  however,  whether  by  to  wns  or 
manufacturers,  with  their  sewage  orrefuse,  the 
Commissioners  unanimously  recommend  that 
its  presence  in  the  rivers  should  henceforth  be 
peremptorily  forbidden.  The  cDnstitution  of 
some  authority  is  of  course  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  general  principle,  and 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  all 
offences  against  the  purity  of  rivers.  On  this 
point  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  able 
to  agree.  Sir  William  Denison  is  in  favour  of 
a  purely  local  authority.  As  the  offence 
committed  must  necessarilj'  be  local,  he  would 
have  the  preventive  or  con-ective  authority 
also  close  at  hand,  and  this  he  would  accom- 
plish by  adhering  to  existing  divisions.  Accept- 
ing the  parish  as  the  unit,  and  holding  the 
parish  officers  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  passing  through  or  by  it, 
he  could  group  the  parishes  collectively  into 
local  boardfi,  also  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  area  represented.  The  members  of 
these  bodies  should  be  resident,  unpaid,  and 
responsible  to  the  general  government. 

Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  are  of 
opinion  that  local  boards  would  be  incom- 
petent to  act  as  desired,  without  the  guidance 
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and  assistance  of  some  central  authority. 
They,  therefore,  recommend  the  constitution 
of  a  central  board,  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  three  persons,  who  shall  be  duly 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of  water 
and  water  supply,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  streams  and  rivers  in  England. 
To  this  central  board  they  would  also  entrust 
the  investigation  of  all  schemes  for  water 
supply,  and  al)  proposals  in  public  works  con- 
nected with  river  conservancy,  and  the  report- 
ing thereon  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

To  guard  tlie  manufacturer  from  arbitrary 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  River  Conser- 
vfuicy  Board,  however  constituted,  and  yet  to 
ensure  a  due  performance  of  the  duties  for 
which  it  is  to  exist,  tlie  Commissioners  have 
united  in  framing  a  standard  of  purity  below 
which  no  liquid  shall  be  admissible  into  rivers 
or  streams  : — 

(a.)  Any  liquid  containing,  in  suspension,  more 
than  3  parts  by  weight  of  dry  mineral  matter,  or 

1  part  by  weight  of  dry  organic  matter  in  100,000 
parts  by  weight  of  tlie  liquid. 

(6.)  Any  liquid  containing,  in  solution,  more  than 

2  parts  by  weight  of  organic  carbon,  or  '3  part  by 
weight  of  organic  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  by 
weight. 

(c.)  Any  liquid  which  shall  exhibit  by  da)'Iight  a 
distinct  colour  wlien  a  stratum  of  it  lin.  deep  is 
placed  in  a  white  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessel. 

(d.)  Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  solution,  in 
100,000  parts  by  weight,  more  than  2  parts  by 
weight  of  any  metal  except  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  and  sodium. 

(e.)  Any  liquid  which,  in  100,000  parts  by  weight, 
contains,  whether  in  solution  or  suspension,  in  chemi- 
cal combination  or  otherwise,  more  than  "05  part  by 
weight  of  metallic  arsenic. 

{f.)  Any  liquid  which,  after  acidification  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  contains,  in  100,000  parts  by  weight 
inore  than  1  part  by  weight  of  free  chlorine. 

(5-.)  Any  liquid  wliicli  contains,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight,  more  than  1  part  by  weight  of  sulphur,  in 
the  condition  either  of  sulphurettedj  hydrogen  or  of 
a  soluble  suljiliuret. 

(h.)  Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  adding  2  parts  by  weight 
of  real  miuiatic  acid  to  1000  parts  by  weight  of 
distilled  wati  r. 

(i.)  Any  liijuid  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater 
than  that  produced  by  adding  1  part  by  weigh  t 
of  dry  caustic  soda  to  1000  parts  by  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  as  science 
progresses,  improved  methods  of  purifying 
polluted  liquids  will  be  discovered,  and  that 
eventually  much  higher  standards  may  be 
adopted  without  injustice  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  with  greater  benefit  to  the  general 
public. 

ON  ORNAMENTAL  lEONWORK. 
Fifth  Lectdee. 

MR.  CAPES  delivered  his  fifth  lecture  on 
this  subject  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
attendance,  as  on  former  occasions,  being  large. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  asserting  that  the 
application  of  the  true  principles  of  construction 
and  ornament  was  as  necessary  in  the  smaller 
details  of  household  furniture  and  fittings  in 
ironwork  as  in  the  larger  and  more  elaborate 
works  designed  for  ecclesiastical  and  public 
edifices.  The  lecturer  next  pointed  out  that 
changes  in  modern  habits  required  successive 
(changes  in  articles  of  practical  convenience, 
and  what  the  designer  in  ornamental  art  had  to 
do  was  to  follow  up  all  these  changes  in  social 
wants  in  an  intelligent  and  practical  manner. 
Man}'  of  the  specimens  of  domestic  ironwork  in 
the  museum  were  designed  for  purposes  which 
had  now  become  obsolete,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  were  really  good  in  themselves  they 
deserved  very  careful  study  as  showing  the 
capabilities  of  the  material.  The  proper  under- 
standing of  the  peculiar  qualitiss  of  each 
material  was  the  one  grand  lesson  which  modern 
art-workmen  have  to  learn  from  the  ancients,  with 
whom  the  modern  practice  of  shams  and  imitations 
was  not  at  all  in  favour.  Even  in  the  most 
primitive  times  all  the  arts  of  construction  were 
pre-eminently  true  and  real.  The  huts  and 
hovels  of  senii-savage  r.aces  and  the  .irchitectural 
works  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Medioevalists 
were  alike  constructed  on  principles  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  materials  employed. 
In  the  earliest  ages  the  art  of  casting  iron 
or  other  metals  was  not  known,  though  the 


art  of  mixing  two  metals  together  was  a  very 
early  discovery  indeed.  Of  course  the  Stone  Age 
was  prior  to  this,  as  in  that  age  the  art  of  work- 
ing metals  was  totally  unknown.  The  invention 
of  bronze  was  probably  the  very  earliest  dis- 
covery in  working  metals.  The  oldest  reference 
we  had  to  this  discovery  was  in  the  4th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where  mention  was  made  of  one  Tubal 
Cain  as  '•  a  worker  in  brass  and  iron."  The 
word  which  was  here  translated  "  brass  "ought 
to  be  rendered  "  bronze,"  as  in  that  age  the 
mixing  of  z.inc  and  copper  to  make  brass  was  not 
known.  It  was  sometimes  supposed  that  the 
making  of  the  molten  calf  in  gold,  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  was  a  proof  that  the  casting  of  metals 
was  understood  at  that  early  day.  Mr.  Capes, 
however,  thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  any  such  process  as  casting  was  in- 
use  amongst  a  wandering  tribe.  The  golden 
calf  was  probably  a  very  small  and  ugly  idol,  hastily 
hammered  into  shape.  Very  possibly  it  was  com- 
posed of  thin  plates  of  metal  beaten  out  on  to  a 
wooden  shape,  as  this  method  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  one  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  on  the  screens,  a  fountain 
jet  in  the  form  of  a  lion's  head.  He  did  not 
commend  that  specimen  as  a  model  for  a  similar 
work,  though  it  was  marvellous  in  execution,  for 
he  thought  there  was  something  barbarous  in 
making  water-spouts  out  of  the  mouths  of  men 
and  animals.  He  did  not  see  the  beauty  of 
imitating  in  art  what  was  repulsive  in  reality. 
He  knew  that  the  fashion  of  making  heads, 
whether  of  animals  or  of  men,  pouring  out  water, 
sometimes  with'plain  faces,  sometimes'with  hideous 
contortions,  was  a  custom  very  common  indeed  in 
the  Gothic  period,  but  it  was  said  that  these  gro- 
tesques were  the  caricatures  of  the  time  ;  that  in  a 
period  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing  they 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  comic  periodi- 
cals of  to-day.  Whether  that  was  correct  or  not,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  anybody  could  re- 
produce such  things  in  the  present  time.  Gur- 
goyles  was  the  extremely  ugly  and  appropriate 
name  given  to  these  grotesque  water-spouts. 
But  bad  as  was  the  taste  evinced  in  the 
design  of  the  fountain-jet  referred  to,  it  would 
at  any  rate  bear  comparison  with  the  generality 
of  iron  spouts  manufactured  in  the  present  day, 
which  were  simply  abominations.  Referring 
next  to  a  collection  of  door-knockers  shown  on 
the  screen,  Mr.  Capes  said  th.at  he  would  not 
advise  his  audience  to  spend  a  very  great  deal  of 
time  in  inventing  new  forms  for  knockers,  for  the 
day  of  knockers  was  past.  They  had  long  gone 
out  in  country  places,  and  in  the  best  town  houses 
there  are  no  knockers,  only  bells.  Knockers,  in 
fact,  when  once  people  had  learnt  to  put  up  bells, 
were  simply  barbarous.  The  bell  ought  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  knocker  many  years  ago, 
and  it  was  only  because  we  were  so  obstinately 
stupid  that  we  stuck  so  long  to  so  barbarous  a 
makeshift  as  a  knocker  in  a  good  house.  But  if 
tiie  art  workman  in  iron  lost  in  the  knocker  one 
field  for  the  employment  of  his  skill,  he  could 
find  an  opening  for  great  ingenuity  in  executing 
bell-handles  and  bell-pulls.  At  present  these 
handles  were  designed  as  if  in  utter  disregard  of 
their  ultimate  use.  They  were  sometimes  too 
small,  and  sometimes  so  sharp  as  to  run  into  the 
hand  of  the  user,  while  again,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
so  big  that  no  one  less  than  a  giant  could  get  firm 
hold  of  them.  All  this  resulted  from  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  to  produce  something  new 
rather  than  something  beautiful  and  convenient. 
But  mistakes  in  practical  designing  were  not 
confined  to  iron  work.  The  whole  contents  of  a 
costly  modern  drawing-room  would  attest  this,  to 
say  nothing  |of  such  things  as  teapots,  cups  and 
saucers,  &o.,  while  in  the  matter  of  women's 
dress,  an  article  only  needed  to  be  a  novelty  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Capes  greatly  con- 
demned this  liankering  after  novelty  on  the  part 
of  buyers,  and  strongly  insisted  that  mere  novelty 
was  not  to  be  sought  for  irrespective  of  beauty 
or  usefulness.  Some  fire-irons,  such  as  were 
used  with  wood  fires,  were  next  referred  to. 
Though  too  long,  and  in  other  respects  unsuited 
for  use  with  coal  fires,  thej'  would  still  afford 
valuable  hints  to  the  designer  of  modern  fire- 
irons.  A  pair  of  fire-dogs  was  also  shown,  and 
though,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  fuel  referred 
to,  they  are  no  longer  a  domestic  requirement, 
Mr.  Capes  suggested  that  they  would  well  repay 
study  as  models,  to  some  extent,  in  designing  the 
iron  standards  afii,Ked  at  the  ends  of  om'  modern 
fenders  for  supporting  the  flre-irons.  These 
standai'ds,  as  at  present  designed,  were  not  only 
ugly,  but  were  very  often  pulled  from  their 


sockets  by  the  lifting  of  the  irons.  Passing  on 
to  the  consideration  of  fenders,  the  lecturer  re- 
ferred to  the  comparatively  modern  custom  of 
having  movable  iron  fenders.  In  some  buildings 
of  the  present  day,  said  Mr.  Capes,  you  may  see 
fenders  of  stone  or  brick  bedded  into  the  floor  of 
the  room.  These  occurred  in  houses  of  which 
the  architects  were  tremendously  "  Gothic "  or 
revivalist,  and  determined  to  restore  the  fashions 
of  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  whether  good 
or  bad.  Many  persons  liked  such  fenders,  but  he 
preferred  the  movable  iron  fenders  of  the  present 
time.  But  as  to  the  vast  number  of  iron  fenders 
which  were  sold  by  ironmongers,  they  were  very 
ugly  indeed  ;  and  showed  no  signs'of  any  compre- 
hension of  the  true  principles  of  design.  They 
toppled  over  very  easily,  and  did  not  prevent  the 
cinders  from  coming  out  into  the  room.  They 
were  not  comfortable  for  putting  one's  feet  upon  ; 
which  was  a  very  serious  fault  in  a  fender.  He 
should  be  very  glad  if  some'workmen  would  turn 
their  attention  to  producing  an  ornamental 
wrought-iron  fender.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
h.ave  fine  delicate  work,  for  it  would  be  little  seen 
in  such  a  position,  and  liable  to  get  broken 
Such  a  fender  should  not  have  those  awkward 
projections,  characteristic  of  modern  fenders, 
which  wore  so  well  calculated  to  catch  and  tear, 
women's  petticoats.  A  wrought-iron  fender 
ought  to  be  substantial  and  practical,  and  might 
even  he  made  a  work  of  fine  art.  Mr.  Capes 
then  went  on  to  urge  the  value  of  wrought-  iron 
work  for  modern  lamps  and  gas-fittings,  and 
remarked  at  some  length  on  the  immense  field 
thereby  presented  to  the  art-worker  in  iron.  Locks, 
keys,  and  hinges  were  next  touched  upon,  the 
lecturer  warmly  praising  the  ancient  practice  of 
displaying  the  finely  wrought  and  chased  hinges 
of  cabinets,  &c. — a  practice  far  more  artistic  than 
tliat  evinced  by  nine-tenths  of  the  upholstery  of 
the  present  day,  which  was  simply  showy  and 
glaring.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the 
practice  of  displaying  hinges  on  church  doors, 
&c.,  which  the  Gothic  revival  had  introduced, 
saying  that  so  far  all  was  well,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  had  the  qualities  of  the  material 
allowed  it,  these  ornamental  modern  hinges  would 
have  been  produced  in  many  instances  by  casting 
rather  than  forging.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Capes 
dwelt  very  forcibly  upon  the  importance  to  the 
artisan  of  persevering  practice  in  all  branches  of 
his  work. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  works  illustrating 
this  and  the  preceding  lectures  are  all  to  be  seen 
in  the  collection  at  South  Kensington.  The  sixth 
(and  last)  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday 
evening  next. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  RAPIDLY  DRYING 
TIMBER. 

WHAT  is  required  to  be  done  in  order  to 
effectually  dry  timber?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  indispensable  that  all  the  soluble  par- 
ticles within  its  pores  be  removed,  or  otherwise 
it  is  manifest  that  they  will  always  constitute  a 
cause  of  dampness  and  deterioration.  They 
would,  in  fact,  act  as  a  sponge,  and  absorb  and 
retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  humidity. 
By  the  method  to  which  we  draw  attention,  the 
soluble  matters  are  first  got  rid  of,  and  then 
the  drying  process  thoroughly  effected.  The 
operation  is  commenced  by  allowing  the  timber 
to  steep  in  boiling  water  for  several  hours,  which 
removes  all  the  soluble  ingredients.  At  the  lapse 
of  this  time  it  is  dried,  and  again  steeped  or 
boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  boras.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  remove  the  albuminous  particles  which 
will  not  dissolve  out  by  the  simple  action  of 
water,  like  the  other  more  soluble  ingredients. 
The  action  of  the  borax,  however,  produces  this 
desirable  result,  and  the  albumen  is  then  got  rid 
of.  The  final  step  consists  in  removing  it  to  a 
drying  room  heated  by  steam,  where  it  remains 
during  three  days,  at  the  termination  of  which  it 
is  perfectly  dry.  In  France  there  are  several 
large  estabhshments  for  carrying  on  this  drying 
business,  and  as  the  French  employ  more  timber 
in  permanent,  or  intended  permanent  buildings 
and  erections,  than  ourselves,  the  workshops  are 
kept  ge  lerally  very  busy.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  use  of  green  timber,  dating  it 
from  the  time  of  felling,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  adopt  some  method  of  preparing  it 
that  shall  prevent  the  wood  of  the  floors,  doors, 
and  windows  of  houses  two  years  old  "gaping" 
in  the  face  of  their  proprietors  or  tenants,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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THE  POCKET  SEXTANT. 

IK  our  article  upon  the  "Theodolite"  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  no  other  surveying 
instrument  that  could  compare  with  it  m 
point  of  range  and  accuracy.    It  frequently 
happens  that  in  small  surveys  the  use  ot  a 
more  handy  and  portable  instrument  is  more 
desirable  than  extreme  precision,  accompanied 
with  an  additional  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.    To  use  the  theodolite  properly  some 
time  is  consumed  in  setting  it  up  and  adjust- 
ino-  it  for  the  reading  of  angles,  whether 
honzontal  or  vertical,  and  for  other  accurate 
and  delicate  observations.    It  is  an  instrument 
that  can  never  be  employed  for  rapid  or  flying 
surveys,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
instances  constantly  occur  where  the  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant  the  adoption  of  the 
theodolite  for  the  purpose  of  surveying.  In 
these  cases,  there  are  two  other  instruments 
which,  without  possessing  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  larger  and  superior  instrument,  are  never- 
theless admirably  adapted  for  taking  angles 
with  sufficient  precision  for  ordinary  purposes. 
They  are  the  pocket  sextant  and  the  pris- 
matic compass.    Both  of  them  can  be  held  m 
the  hand,  although  the  latter  answers  best 
when  supported  upon  a  small  tripod.  Both 
of  them  also  demand  some  skill  and  practice 
upon  the  part  of  the  observer,  who  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities.     In  a  word,  he  should  know 
when  to  use  them,  and  when  not.    It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  advocating  then- 
wholesale  employment  in  preference  to  other 
instruments.    On  the   contrary,  we  simply 
maintain  that  they  are,  one  or  both,  the 
proper  instruments  to  use  on  certain  occasions. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
practical  man  than  to  observe  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  lugging  out  a  heavy 
(]-inch  theodolite  to  take  an  angle,  or  lay 
off  one,  that  could  be  equally  well  done  with 
a  pocket  sextant,  or  even  by  the  chain  alone. 
In  the  one  case  he  requires  a  couple  of  men 
to  assist  him  with  his  cumbrous  instrument,  m 
the  other  he  carries  it  in  his  coat  pocket  or  in 
a  sling  case  across  his  shoulder.    At  present 
we  shall  not  refer  to  the  prismatic  compass, 
which  was  largely  employed  by  those  engaged 
in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  England 
and  Wales  for  filling  in  the  details,  but  con- 
line  our  attention  to  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction and    capabilities   of    the  pocket 
sextant,  the  shape  of  which  is  probably  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers. 

This  instrument  is  essentially  a  reflecting 
one,  and  in  consequence  its  principle  is  founded 
upon  the  same  data  which  govern  all  instru- 
ments of  a  similar  character.    Briefly,  the 
results  of  all  reflecting 
instruments  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the 
deviation  of  a  ray  of 
light  after  reflection  at 
the  index  glass  and  that 
called  the  horizon  glass, 
is  double  the  angle  of 
inclination  between  the 
two  glasses.    This  will 
be  rendered  clear  by  a 
reference   to  the   dia-  \  ; 

gram.  Let  A  represent  \^  / 

the  index  glass  of  a  ,  \  /' 
sextant,  which  is  moved  \  ; 

by  the  index  arm  as  re-  '\  ' 

quired,  and  B  the  hori-  D 
zon  glass  which  is  fixed 

permanently  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  instrument.  The  angle  of  inclination 
between  the  two  glasses  in  any  one  given 
position  will  therefore  equal  in  the  diagram 
the  angle  A  D  B.  If  we  imagine  K  to  repre- 
sent a  ray  of  light  impinging  upon  the  mirror 
A,  it  will  be  reflected  from  A  to  B,  and  by  the 
laws  of  optics  the  angle  of  incidence  R  A  E 
will  equal  the  angle  of  reflection  BAD.  On 


arriving  at  B,  the  second  mirror,  the  ray_  of 
liglit  will  be  again  reflected  in  the  direction 
B  C,  making,  according  to  tho  same  law,  the 
angle  A  B  F  equal  the  angle  C  B  D.  The 
total  deviation  of  the  ray  of  light  is  measured 
by  the  angle  A  G  B,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  this  must  be  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  A  D  B,  or  that  between  the  index  or 
horizon  glasses. 

In  the  two  triangles  A  H  C,  BHD,  the 
angle  A  H  C  equals  the  angle  BHD,  and 
consequently  the  remaining  angles,  HAG, 
H  G  A  of  the  one   triangle  equal  the  re- 
maining angles   H  B  D,   H  D  B  of  the 
of  the  other.    But  the  angle  H  B  D,  being  the 
angle  of  reflection,  equals  the  angle  A  B  F, 
which  is  the  corresponding  angle  of  incidence. 
This  latter  angle  being  the  exterior  angle  of 
the  triangle  A  B  D,  equals  the  two  interior 
and  opposite  angles  H  D  B,  B  A  D  ;  therefore 
the  angle  H  B  D  equals  the  angles  H  D  B, 
BAD.    From  above,  the  angles  HAG, 
H  G  A  =  angles  H  B  D  4-  H  D  B  ;  therefore 
substituting  for  H  B  D  its  value  of  the  angles 
H   D   B  -f  B  A  D,  we  have  the  angles 
HAG  +  HCAn  angles  B  A  D  -i-  2  H  D  B. 
But  the  angle  B  A  D,  the  angle  of  reflection, 
equals  angle  R  A  E,  the  angle  of  incidence, 
which  is  equal  to  angle  HAG;  therefore 
the  'remaining  angle  H  G  A  or  A  C  B  equals 
2  H  D  B,  or  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  ray 
equals  twice  the  angle  between  the  glasses. 
This  angle  is  practically  equal  to  that  subtended 
by  the  object  and  its  image  at  the  eye  of  the 
observer.    The   difference  between   it  and 
the  actual  theoretical  angle  is  usually  called 
the  parallax  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be 
altogether  eliminated  by  properly  handling 
it.    When  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  centre 
of  the  index  glass  and  the  object,  form  three 
points  in  the  same  straight  line,  this  error 
becomes  reduced  to  zero.    In  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  first  registering  an  observa- 
tion and  then  doubling  it  to  obtain  the  angle 
required,  the  divisions  on  the  arc  or  limb  are 
marked  double  what  they  really  represent,  so 
that  the  correct  angle  is  read  off  by  the 
vernier  at  once.    The  ordinary  pocket  sextant 
reads  to  single  minutes,  which  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  practice.    In  reading  the 
angle,  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  the 
microscope  perpendicularly  over  the  vernier,  or 
else  the  true  'reading  will  not  be  obtained. 
A  reading  taken  "  on  the  skew  "  will  not  be 
accurate,  and  moreover  the  practice  is  a  vicious 
one. 

Having  now  described  the  instrument,  and 
shown  its  applicability  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  operations,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked. 
What  are  its  defects  ?    When  ought  it  not  to 
be  used?   We  will  first  answer  the  question 
and  then  conclude  our  article  with  some  prac- 
tical hints   respecting  the  manipulation  of 
this  valuable  assistant  in  the  field  to  the  pro  • 
fessional  man.  In  the  first  it  is  not  applicable 
to  objects  which  do  not  lie  approximately  in 
the  same  horizontal  or  the   same  vertical 
plane.    Strictly  speaking,  the  two  objects, 
the  angle  between  which  is  required,  ought  to 
be  situated  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  but  a 
little  departure  from  this  rule  is  of  no  practical 
inconvenience.     The   observer,  even  if  his 
eye  be  no  guide  to  him,  can  always  tell  in 
taking  the  angle   whether  this  condition  is 
fulfilled  or  not,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  incline 
the  sextant  to  one  side  or  the  other,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  overlapping  of  the 
objects.    This  is  a  point  that  requires  atten- 
tion, for  angles  observed  between  two  objects, 
situated  widely  out  of  the  same  horizontal  or 
vertical  plane,  are  incorrect,  and  a  survey  sn 
conducted  will  not  "close"  properly.  We 
have  known  considerable  errors  arise  from 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  this  necessary  pre- 
caution.   This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  a 
sextant  is  inferior  to  a  theodolite.    Should  it, 
however,  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  want 
of  another  instrument  to  find  with  the  sextant 
the  horizontal   angle   between  two  objects 
which  are  not  situated  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,   the  actual  oblique   angle   may  be 


observed,  'and  the  true  horizontal  angle  de- 
duced from  it.  This  is  a  case  that  rarely 
occurs  in  practice,  and  one  that  should  be 
sedulously  avoided.* 

The  calculation  is  of  a  very  troublesome 
and  complicated  nature,  involving  the  princi- 
ples of  spherical  trigonometry,  so  that  we  shall 
not  refer  to  it  in  detail.  The  pocket  sextant 
offers  a  ready  method  of  laying  off  right 
angles,  for  by  setting  the  vernier  to  ninety 
degrees  it  really  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  "  optical  square."  This  latter 
instrument,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  sextant  with  the 
mirrors  fixed  at  the  angle  of  4.5",  and  in- 
capable of  recording  any  other.  The  mirrors 
of  a  sextant  after  some  use  get  very  dirty. 
The  best  way  to  clean  them  is  by  the  use  of  a 
small  light  brush.  A  telescope  is  frequently 
attached  to  the  instrument,  but  it  is  of  very 
little  practical  use,  and  only  complicates  its 
manipulation.  When  once  put  in  thorough 
adjustment  a  sextant,  with  proper  care,  will 
last  so  for  a  very  long  period. 


BRIEF   CHAPTERS   ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY . 

By  Thomas  Morris. 
ri  '^HE  artistic  incidents  of  carpentry  attract 
JL  the  architect's  feeling  as  strongly  as 
the  scientific  and  practical  relations  eag*ge 
his  graver  consideration.  It  will  be  here 
attempted  to  sketch  the  more  prominent 
elements  with  some  regard  to  historic  order, 
from  a  time  when  the  carpenter  began  to  en- 
croach on  the  mason,  to  the  present,  at  which 
he,  in  turn,  isyielding  to  the  worker  in  iron. 

Few  have  devoted  to   English  antiquities 
more  dili<^ent  investigation  than  the  late  John 
Britton,  and  he  notices  that  "  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  art  of  building  with  timber  is 
a  subject  of  which  a  judicious  account  is  a 
desideratum."  (Dictionary  of  Architecture.) 
Smith's  "Specimens  of  Ancient  Carpentry,  en- 
graved and  published  by  Seago,  in  1787,  are 
unaccompanied  by  any  letter-press  whatever  ; 
and  Abraham  Swan's  book,  1759,  shows  but  a 
confused  condition  of  mind,  as  though  he  were 
halting  between  two   opinions,  for  the  old 
system  had  been  in  great  part  relinquished, 
and  new  principles  were  even  at  that  late 
period  imperfectly  understood.    Such  authors 
as  Nicholson  and  Tredgold  developed  special 
branches,  but  with  practical  aims  rather  than 
literary  or  artistic  views.  Something  has  been 
done   since    Britton    penned  his  remarks; 
Messrs.  Brandon  and  others  have  rendered 
good  service,  but  the  want  has  not  been  fully 
supplied.    Mr.  G.  E.  Street  has  directed  his 
great  talents  to  the  English  woodwork  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ("Irans- 
actions  of  the  Institute,"  1865),  and  this  cir- 
cumstance imposed  some  slight  restrictions  on 
the  scope  of  an  essay  I  subsequently  wrote, 
from   which    the    subject   matter  ot  my 
present  chapters  will  be  principally  drawn. 
The  restriction  is  rather  nominal   than  _  real ; 
but  I  derive  pleasure  from  this  recognition  of 
Mr  Street's  labours,  and  advantage  trom  the 
information  they  afford.    Such  an  account  as 
Britton  contemplated  is  not  easy  of  acco-.n- 
phshment,  but  may  probably  be  best  supplied 
by  gathering  into  a  connected  review  tlie 
intelligent  observations  of  many  minds  made 
in  limited  fields,  and  exercised  on  scattered 
examples,   so  that  we  may  look  for  the  best 
narrator   in  the   most  assiduous  collector  ; 
but  successfully  dealtwith,  the  subject  is  un- 
doubtedly one  calculated  to  interest  not  ouly 
those  vocationally  concerned,  but  a  large  ex- 
terior class.    Under  this  impression  I  have 
contemplated  some  such  contribution  as  the 
present  to  a  compilation  of  the  kind,  and  the 
purpose  has  been  accelerated  by  facilities  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Building  News.    The  labour,  cost,  and  risk, 

*  A  full  description  of  tbe  formala  will  be  found  iQ 
-  Williams's  Practical  Geodesy,-  and  the  subject  is 
well  iuvestigated  ia  "  Puissant's  Geodesie. 
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of  engraving  in 
a  satisfactory 
style  any  con- 
siderable num- 
ber of  architec- 
tural exanaples 
are  sufficient  to 
deter  many  from 
the  attempt  who 
may  have  turned 
the    leisure  of 
years  to  labori- 
ous application 
in  providing  data 
Yet  without  such 
accompaniments 
the  best  descrip- 
tions are  flat  and 
■unintelligible. 
The  lectures  of 
our  best  archi- 
tects (when  the 
description  of 
objects,  and  not 
the  mculcation 
of  principles  con- 
stitutes the 
theme)  delin;ht 
their  audiences 
in  delivery  b}' the 
emphasis  of  con- 
viction, and  sup- 
port of  graphic 
demonstrations  ; 
but   into  what 
spiritless,  dull 
tmd  vapid  nai  - 
ratives  do  they 
degenerate  when 

the  light  of  il-  - 
lustration  is 
■withdrawn ! 

I  have  spoken 
of  mason  and 
carpenter  as  in 
a  sort  of  an- 
tagonism, but 
their  respective 
pretensions  may 

be  considered.  Among  the  prime- 
val antiquities  of  this  country, 
Stonehenge  bears  testimony  that 
the  practice  of  working  in  stone 
existed  here  in  days  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  history.  Professor  Nielson 
attributes  it  to  a  race  of  pre-Druidic 
lire-worshippers— Phoenician  colo- 
nists settled  here,  and  assigns  it  to 
the  rites  of  Baal.  The  pillars  and 
imposts  yet  remaining  are  but  the 
weather-beaten  relics  of  a  circular 
temple,  once  possibly  resplendent 
with  elaborate  figures  and  the  orna- 
mental accessories  of  art.  English 
masonry  during  tlie  influence  of  the 
Romans  must  have  ordinarily  dis- 
played an  elegance  of  design  and 
perfection  of  workmanship  suitable 
to  the  high  cultivation  of  that 
polished  people ;  while  in  later 
times  were  achieved  the  exquisite 
vaultings  of  the  Royal  chapels  at 
Cambridge,  Westminster,  and 
Windsor. 

But  the  conversion  of  stone  is 
always  costly,  and  in  a  country  S5 
well  wooded  as  England,  the  early 
btiilders  were  presented  by  Nature 
■with  a  building  material  of  more 
easy  and  universal  application. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors wooden  edifices  should  have 
obtained  so  completely  that  "to 
build"  and  "to  timber"  were 
equivalent  terms.  (Gwilt's  Sa.xon 
Grammar.)  In  character  it  may  not 
hiive  been  superior  to  the  prevailing  rudeness 
of  tbe  age,  but  its  adoption  ■was  universal. 
Thai  edilices  cniistniciud  by  Saxon  and 
Koi-man  builders,  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
thatch  or  shingles,  should  have  generally 


Conway  Castle.— Fig.  i. 


perished  in  a  lapse  of  several  centuries,  -^vith 
all  tlie  incidents  of  warfare,  fire,  neglect,  and 
change  of  purpose  or  of  taste,  is  less  surpris- 
ing than  tlie  actual  existence  of  some  few  ex- 
amples. But  these  sufliciently  show^  that 
tenacity  and  duration  were  unit-ed  in  the  mate- 


rial with  light- 
ness andfacility 
of  use. 

Whatever  the 
material  adopted 
for  enclosures 
and  divisions,  a 
good  covering 
for  protection 
against  the  wea- 
ther was  always 
necessary.  In. 
dry  and  sultry 
regions,  the  flat, 
heavily  -  formed 
terrace  would  be 
most  agreeable ; 
but  in  this 
country,  where 
abundant  rains 
are  more  to  be 
provided  against 
than  excessive 
heat,  the  conve- 
nience and  eco- 
nomy of  timber 
could  not  fail  to 
secure  its  gene- 
ral employment, 
while  our  in- 
stances of  outer 
stone  roofs,  as 
at  Willingham 
and  Barneck, 
though  perhaps 
more  frequently 
met  with  in  Ire- 
land, are  alto- 
gether minor 
and  exceptional. 

The  covering 
of  large  apart- 
ments tried  to 
the  uttermost 
the  structural 
resources  of  re- 
moter mediaeval 
times ;  stone  and 
wood  were  made 
available  in  turn,  according  to  ap- 
titude or  local  production  ;  masons 
and  carpenters  were  long  kept  in 
active  emulation. 

Where  the  space  to  be  covered 
with  timber  exceeded  the  compass 
of  a  single  beam,  it  was  usually 
divided  into  three  parts,  that  in 
the  middle  being  approximately 
double  the  width  of  either  of  those 
at  the  sides.  The  same  arrange- 
ment took  place  where  masonry 
was  used,  if  the  span  were  thought 
too  great  for  a  single  arch.  All 
such  works,  therefore,  were  closely 
assimilated  in  plan  to  the  nave 
and  aisles  of  a  church.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  Continental 
churches  formed  the  models  for 
early  imitation.  In  English 
examples  of  Norman  date,  arches 
of  masonry  crossing  the  aisles  at 
the  back  of  the  piers  remain  in 
several  buildings,  as  at  Hartlepool 
Church  (iig.  2),  an  interior  finely 
'  ngraved  in  "  Billings'  Antiquities 
of  Durham." 

The  highly  characteristic  Nor- 
man Church  of  S.  Peter,  at  North- 
ampton, has  such  arches,  and  from 
the  occurrence  of  shafts  running 
upwards  on  the  nave  wall,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  cross  arches  and 
^'ables  -^vere  also  intended  there. 
If  this  surmise  be  correct,  the  ac- 
cordance of  design  and  arrange- 
ment, though  not  of  detail,  between 
this  church  and  that  of  San  Mineato,  at  Flo- 
rence, could  hardly  be  more  striking  and 
complete.  San  Zenone,  at  Verona,  illustrated 
in  the  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight, 
by  my  late  friend  Mr.  George  Moore,  and 
the  French  cathedral  at  Le  Puy,  admirably 
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liis  ronqnest  by  tlie  erection  of  stately  and 
ini]iieiinablp  castles.  That  at  Conway  he 
built  in  1284.  A  more  beautiful  fortress," 
s:iys  Pennant.  "  never  arose.  Its  form  is 
oblons:,  placed  in  all  part.s  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipitous  rock.    One  side  is  bounded  by  the 


Fig  4. 


river,  another  by  a  creek  full  of  water  at  every 
tide,  and  most  beautifully  shaded  by  hanging 
woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  the  town. 
Within  are  two  courts,  and  on  the  outside 
jiroject  eight  vast  towers,  each  with  a  slender 
one  of  amazing  elegance  issuing  from  its  top, 
within  which  had  been  a  winding  staircase. 
The  great  hall  suited  the  magnificence  of  the 
founder.  It  extended  130ft.  in  lensth,  was 
32ft.  broad,  and  of  a  fine  height.  The_  roof 
was  supported  by  eight  noble  arches,  six  of 
which  still  remain."  Tliese  arches  carried 
gables  in  th^'  manner  already  described,  and 
they  serve  to  elucidate  an  old  term,  not  always 
intelligibly  defined— the  gabled  roof.  The 
illustration  (tig.  1  ),  after  Cotman,  shows  the 
picturesque  condition  of  the  ruins,  but  on 
personal  examination  1  found  the  springlngs 
of  the  arches  more  in  the  form  of  the  marginal 
t-ketches,  Figs.  3  and  4. 

(ry  he  cmtimied.) 


thus,  "  and  in  any  case  whore  any  deed  or  instru- 
ment, which  shall  bo  chHrseiibie  with  any  a  I, 
valorem  stamp  duty  in  rospect  of  any  sum  of 
money,  yearly  or  in  };toss,  or  any  stock  or  secu- 
rity therein  mentioned,  shall  be  made,  also  for 
any  further  or  valuablu  consideration,  such  deed  or 
instrument  shall  be  chargeable  (except  where 
express  provision  to  the  contrary  is  or  shall  bo 
made  in  any  Act  of  Parliament),  with  such 
further  stamp  duty  as  .any  separate  deed  or  in- 
strument made  for  such  last-mentioned  considera- 
tion alone,  would  be  chargeable  with,  except 
progressive  duty. 

On  hearing  counsel  for  the  appellant,  and  with- 
out calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  the  Court 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Commissioners. 
Thus  every  bailding-lease  granted  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  becomes  subject  to  this  3js.  duty; 
but  the  Commissioners  will  not  impose  penalties 
where  leases  affecred  by  the  decision  are  brought 
to  be  stamped  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
decision.  The  Ch.ancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  some  amelioration,  by  releasing  from  the 
extra  stamp  all  building-lenses  more  than  four 
years  old  ;  that  being  the  period  during  which  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  have  commonly,  it 
is  said,  exacted  the  duty;  according  to  anew  light, 
which  seems  at  .about  that  period  to  have  dawned 
*upon  thorn.  Solicitors  of  experience  and  extensive 
practice,  however,  declare  that  vmtil  the  decision 
in  Boulton's  case,  they  never  saw  a  lease  so 
stamped.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
is  objected  to,  because  it  seems  as  if  some  further 
consideration  than  the  rent  passed  to  the  grantor 
of  the  lease,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  the  rent  is 
intended  to  issue  from  a  completed  house,  and  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  secured  until  the  house  is 
complete.  If  the  lease  was  delayed  until  the  house 
was  complete,  no  covenant  to  finish  would  be 
necessary,  and  no  extra  stamp  duty  would  become 
p.ayable,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
that  the  lease,  should  not  be  so  delayed.  No 
larger  or  "  other  valuable  consideration  "  than  the 
rent  passes  to  the  landlord,  whether  the  lease  is 
granted  before  or  after  the  building  is  complete. 

But  whatsoever  may  be  the  scale  of  duties  acted 
upon  in  future,  there  should  be  no  retrospective 
application.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  perceive  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  order  to  remedy  a  grievance  so  import.ant  in  its 
consequences  an  Act  will  be  passed  to  free  all  leases 
up  to  its  date  from  the  proposed  surcharge. 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  Webb  ve  cannot  but  suggest 
that  when  a  gentleman  publis'ies  observations  on 
a  judgment  delivered  in  one  of  the  superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  the  court,  and  the  date  of  the 
trial,  the  names  of  judge  and  counsel,  together 
with  some  intimation  of  the  writer's  position  and 
(pialifioation  ought  to  be  put  forward  plainly, 
instead  of  incidentally,  or  being  left  altogether 
uudisclosed. 


represented  by  Mr.  Street  in  the  "  Institute's 
Transactions,  1860-61,"  may  be  .also  noticed 
as  examples  of  this  form,  and  the  last  is 
further  remarkable  for  the  squinches  or  pen- 
dentives,  that  savour  strongly  of  a  Moresque 
source.  This  latter  edifice  is  assigned  to  a.d. 
§50  to  1000, 

The  refectories  or  frateries,  in  which  the 
inmates  of  great  monastic  houses  assembled 
for  meals,  were  necessarily  spacious.  In  a 
manuscript  account  of  that  at  Hereford,  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Clayton,  it  appears  to  have 
been  110ft.  by  55ft.  It  was  divided  into 
centre  and  side  parts  by  ranges  of  wooden 
pillars  and  arches.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  Norman  timber-work  remain  mixed  up 
with  and  enclosing  some  principal  rooms  of 
the  Episcopal  palace.  But  whether  in  reli- 
gious or  lay  possession,  these  capacious  apart- 
ments afforded  the  best  opportunities  for 
skilful  roofing. 

The  large  Gothic  roofs  are  attributed  by 
Kraft  to  the  pride  of  the  feudal  times,  and 
perhaps  some  measure  of  ostentation  attends 
the  uprearing  of  every  colossal  edifice,  reli- 
gious, military,  or  civil.  The  cathedral, 
majestic  in  form,  intricate  in  design, 
mysterious  in  effect,  the  castellated  stronghold 
of  the  noble,  the  hall  of  the  mimicipal  guild, 
the  seat  of  a  grand  commercial  corporation,  the 
mansion  of  the  man  of  affiuerc.',  may  all  owe 
to  a  sense  of  exultation  in  their  projectors 
something  beyond  the  strict  proportion  of 
means  and  ends.  The  same  feeling  has 
actuated  monarchs  and  churchmen,  Plan- 
tagenets  and  VVykehams,  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, boards  of  directors,  and  individual 
votaries  of  ambition.  But  whatever  the  cause 
to  which  our  palatial  halls  are  due,  the  skill 
evinced  in  their  construction  is  even  more 
astonishing  than  their  extent.  It  would  be  a 
t&sk  of  interest  to  follow  a  development  so 
strictly  in  agreement  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  So  long  as  security  depended  on 
the  command  of  armed  retainers,  and  the  baron 
m-et  his  vassals  and  serfs  at  a  common  table, 


Fig.  3. 


the  great  hall  was  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
But  as  commercial  influence  arose,  and  the 
establishment  of  personal  freedom  induced 
assiduity,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  inspired  the 
entire  nation.  Thenceforward  the  military 
characier  of  the  baronial  household  subsided, 
the  refinement  of  maimers  brought  a  variety 
of  apartments  into  request,  and  the  chief 
feature  of  the  ancient  mansion  disappeared. 
My  purpose,  however,  is  to  indicate  their  rise* 
rather  than  chronicle  their  fall. 

The  first  Edward  repeating  in  Wales  the 
war  policy  of  William  in  Englandj  secured 


THE  NEW  ASSESSMENT  OF  DUTIES  ON 
BUILDING  LEASES. 

A MOST  inexplicable  and  inconvenient 
change  of  practice  has  lately  been  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  with 
regard  to  the  stamp  duties  chargeable  on  build- 
ing leases.  These  leases  involve  immense 
interests,  and  any  event  tendiug  to  invalidate 
them  must  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  degree 
of  apprehonsiou.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  the  Tines  and  the  law  periodicals  have  been 
lately  teeming  with  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

The  case  of  "  Boulton  v.  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,"*  has  produced  an  unwonted  com- 
motion. It  arose  upon  a  lea.se  granted  in  1860, 
whereby  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  rent  and 
covenants  therein  reserved  and  contained,  the 
lessor  demised  to  the  lessee  four  pieces  of  ground 
with  four  messuages  erected  thereon,  for  f)'.)  years 
from  March  2.5,  1.S6S,  at  the  rent  of  &>i  8s.  for 
each  piece  and  messuage.  The  lessee  covenant- 
ing inter  alia  to  complete  each  of  the  messuages 
with  all  necossary  fixtures,  &c.,  to  make  foot- 
paths, and  to  keep  the  building,  drains,  &c.,  in 
repair. 

The  lease  was  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
.jOs.  on  the  rent  ;  but  the  Commissioners  assessed 
it  as  liable  to  a  further  duty  of  ii.js.  in  respect  of 
the  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  complete  the 
buildings.  Such  covenant,  as  they  contended, 
falling  within  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  section 
of  17  and  18  Vice.  83,  which  latter  part  runs 

"  Observiitio'is  on  Bou't  v.  ConiniissiODcrs  ot  In- 
land Revenue."  Bv 'I'.  V7.  WEiiii.  V.iclur  and  Sons.— 
Leitersol  Jlussrs.  llopifoocl,  aud  Messrj  AUun,  Oolley, 
and  Hdwaids. 


The  Felton  Portrait  of  Shakespeare. 
— This  celebrated  picture  forms  part  of  an  estate 
in  course  of  administration  utuler  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  will  be  brought  into 
the  market  ;  indeed,  the  sale  is  announced  to  take 
place  at  Christie's,  on  the  oOth  of  April  next. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  from 
which  Droeshout  engraved  his  plate,  or  has  been 
copied  from  the  plate  which  was  the  first  portrait 
published  of  Shakespeare,  and  has  the  reputation 
of  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  immortal  bard.  The  Felton  portrait  is  painted 
on  wood,  life-size,  little  more  than  the  countenance 
remaining.  On  the  back  is  an  inscription  in  old 
writing,  "  Gu.  Shakespeare,  1507.— R.  B."  pre- 
sumed to  be  Richard  Burbage,  a  well-known 
pLayer  and  artist  contemporary  with  Shakespeare, 
and  to  whom  report  has  always  given  the  honour 
of  painting  the  only  portrait  for  which  Shake- 
speare sat  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  but  rumour. 

The  Peabody  Estate  at  Brixton.— At 
last,  something  like  justice  to  the  wishes  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peabodv,  who  purchased  this  valuable 
sixteen  acres  of  land  at  Brixton,  and  investeti  it 
in  trustees  for  charitable  purposes,  is  to  be  carried 
out.  The  property  has  remained  dormant  some 
years,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Peabody_  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  alien  ;  but  it  has  now  been  conveyed  back  to 
the  trustees,  who  have  made  their  first  efilort  to 
utilise  the  land.  The  cricket  pavifion  .and  other 
superfiuous  buildings  are  to  be  detnolished  forth- 
with, .and  the  land— a  large  portion  of  v,'hich  is 
already  let— laid  out  for  building  purposes.  The 
property  will  yield  a  large  revenue,  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  charitable  purposes  among  the  poor  of 
Lamboth. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

THE  New  British  Institution!  As  we  read  the 
title  of  our  catalogue,  and  looked  at  its 
jirimrose-coloured  cover,  our  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  past,  and  we  bega*.  to  expect  anew  spring 
crop  of  modern  pictures,  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  noble  collection  by  which  the  lloyal 
Academy   has  just    fullilled    the  autumn 
functions  of  the  defunct   exhibition.  The 
title  provoked  the  comparison,  and  we  smiled 
as  we  entered  tlie  little  drawing-room  which 
shelters  the  tiny  offspring  of  Mr.  Gullick,  con- 
taining, "  toppers  "  and  all,  211  pictures  of  the 
cabinet  size.     But  we  wish  well  to  the  effort, 
and  trust  that  the  little  one  may  grow  iip  into 
more  manly  dimensions  hereafter.    We  can- 
not but  think  that  the  old  British  Institution, 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  spring  collection,  died 
out  before  younger  and  better  managed  exhi- 
bitions, and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  in  the  New 
the  artists  are  to  do  their  own  work  and 
manage  their  own  affairs.    One  thing  how- 
ever forcibly  struck  us  on  entering,  and  the 
very  smallness  of  tlie  collection  made  it  more 
instantly  apparent — the  absence  of  any  one 
first  class  picture  to  raise  this  new  exhibition 
above  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace  in 
art.   Certainly  the  picture  which  most  nearly 
attains  to  this  position  is  '•  Blue  Bells,"  sent 
by  Mr.  Wallis.  It  is  painted  with  a  certain  re- 
freshing purity  of  colour,  and  tender  sentiment 
for  spring,  which  quite  makes  you  forget  how 
very  large  the  flowers  are,  and  the  unnatural 
height  of  the  figures.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
exhibition.  1*.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  exhibits  one  of 
his  romantic  bits  of  rustic  life,  "  A  Welsh 
Peasant  Girl,"  very   lovely  in  feeling  and 
effect.     "The  Cedar   Grove,"  by  A.  Mac- 
Callum,   is  an  excellent   .epecimen   of  this 
painter.    It  is  a  powerful  landscape,  though 
perhaps  a  trifle  cdd  in  colour.    The  only 
fault  we  can  find  with  No.  139,  a  landscape, 
by  C.  J.  Lewis,  is,  that  it  is  a  trifle  woolly  in 
texture,  and  has  a  predominating  grey,  even 
in  the  foreground.   "  The  Wounded  Finger," 
by  J.  Hallyar,  is  cleverly  painted  ;  the  old 
man  is  true  to  nature,  and  the  action  of  the 
child  very  good   indeed.    No.  124,  by  the 
same  painter,  "  A  Child  Asleep,"  is  painted 
with  great  ease.    C.  Lucy  is  represented  by 
two  pictures — one  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright, 
and  the  other  a  subject  with  several  figures 
in  it.  Of  the  two  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Archer 
we  prefer  "  Peasant  Cliildren  bringing  home  the 
Heather  ;"  it  is  a  nice  bit  of  subdued  colour. 
"  Household   Gods,"  No.    164,   by  W.  B. 
Scott,  or  the  conjunction  of  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  religions,  is  a  good   idea  for  a 
subject.    Some  of  the  figures  are  rather  out 
of   drawing.     AVe   cannot  praise  Mr.  W. 
Linnell's  "  Study  in  the  Fields,"  for  it  is  a 
picture  unworthy  of  the  artist's  powers.  No. 
50,  a  landscape,  by  W.  Holyoake,  is  cleverly 
but  coarsely  painted.     Mr.  M.  Anthony  has 
two  dashing  architectural  subjects,  both  taken 
from  Spanish  cathedrals.     Several  foreign 
painters  have  contributed  to  this  exliibition. 
No.  9.3,  "  Souvenir  d'ltalie,"  by  A.  Baccani, 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  the  sky  being  really 
luminous.    No.  84,  "  View  in  the  Ardennes," 
by  F.  Lamoriniere,  is  painted  with  feeling, 
and  the  morning  grey  very  truthfully  given. 
No.  205,  "  A  Gossip,"  by  T.  K.  Pelham,  is 
too  much  of  a  copy  of  the  late  J.  Phillips's 
school  to  be  a  good  picture.    It  seems  to  us  a 
pity  that,  recommending  as  he  does  modera- 
tion in  all  tbings,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  should 
have  made  use  of  such  very  striking  and 
flaring  colours  and  such  glaring  contrasts  in 
his  picture  of  "  Angels  contemplating  Men." 
No.  206,  "Rake  Hill,  Hants,"  by  A.  Cole,  is 
a  nice  little  landscape,  though  rather  too 
cleanly  painted.     The  artists  who  have  hung 
the  pictures,  and  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  catalogue,  have  done  their  work  fairly 
well,  and  generally  put  the  best  pictures  in 


the  best  places,  and  it  is  only  when  we  glance 
upwards  to  the  "toppers"  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  that  we  come  to  the  usual 
complement  to  the  better  works — the  brace  of 
snipes,  the  dead  pheasant,  the  ever-recurring 
woodcock,  the  draped  model,  with  a  fancy 
title — that,  highly  exalted,  swell  the  numbers, 
if  they  do  not  increase  the  merit  of  this 
collection,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  well 
arranged,  well  lighted,  and  sufficient  in 
number  to  examine  without  fatigue,  and 
which  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 


TRAMWAYS  FOR  STREETS  AND 
ROADS. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  on  Wednes- 
day night  before  tiie  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr. 
AV.  Bridges  Adams.  Thu  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  paper  : — 
1.  That  iron  rails,  as  an  improved  mode  of 
partially  furfacing  roads  and  streets,  are  desir- 
able, as  diminishing  traction  resistance,  wear  and 
tear,  dust,  mud,  and  nuisance. 

L'.  That  the  surface  of  the  rails  should  he  of 
hollow  or  channel  form,  more  or  less  transversely 
curvilinear,  sufficiently  deep  to  retain  the  wheels 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  running  at  ttic 
required  speed,  and  sulHciently  shallow  to  enable 
the  wheels  to  be  drawn  out,  when  required,  on 
the  ordinary  road  surface.  The  depth  of  the 
channel  being  so  small  as  to  permit  the  wheels  of 
ordinary  vehicles  freely  to  cross  them  or  ruu 
across  them. 

3.  That  the  special  vehicles  fitted  for  use  on 
these  rails,  whether  for  passengers  or  for  goods, 
shovild  be  provided  with  elastic  tires,  yielding  be- 
tween tire  and  wheel,  to  prevent  all  noise,  jar- 
ring, or  vibration,  and  to  run  over  the  common 
surface  as  well  as  on  the  rails. 

4.  That  the  vehicles  should  have  their  wheels 
and  axles  so  arranged  as  to  work  rouud  the 
curves  of  very  narrow  streets. 

5.  That  the  rails  should  be  so  laid  that  the 
vehicles  can  pass  from  one  wheel  track  to  another, 
on  level  surfaces  of  the  road,  and  preferably  of 
iron  without  limber. 

().  That  it  is  desirable  to  use  hot-air  engines 
instead  of  horses  for  traction,  -when  prac- 
ticable, to  draw  or  propel  street  vehicles  on  rails, 
to  economise  the  wear  of  the  roads,  and  get  rid 
of  dirt  and  muck  ;  such  engines  being  free  from 
smoke,  steam,  noise,  and  all  risk  of  explosion. 

7.  That  the  vehicles  used  in  the  streets  should 
be  capable  of  coupling  into  trains  on  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  and  attaching  to  small  locomo- 
tive engines  without  nuis.anco,  working  round 
curves  as  sharp  as  those  in  the  streets,  on  channel 
rails. 

8.  That  those  trains  should  communicate  by 
the  ordinary  roads  laid  with  rails,  with  buildijig 
land  all  round  the  metropolis,  traver^ing  up 
and  down  any  sharp  curved  roads  of  new  locali- 
ties. 

9.  That,  e.KCcpt  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  its  purposes,  a  halt  of  land 
from  five  to  seven  miles  in  width,  except  where 
already  built  on  round  the  metropolis,  should  be 
reserved,  only  to  be  used  by  the  proprietary  for 
woodlands,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  and  recrea- 
tion grounds,  having  in  view  the  health  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  economical  and  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  the  concrete. 

10.  That  the  whole  of  the  street  and  road  rails 
of  the  metropolis  and  other  towns  and  city 
suburbs  should  belong  to  the  municipalities, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  general  Board  of 
Works,  and  that  the  turnpike  roads  laid  down 
with  rails  should  belong  directly  to  the  State, 
represented  by  the  general  Board  of  Works. 

11.  That  the  working  and  repairs  of  these  lines 
should  be  let  by  competition  to  contractors  for 
given  periods,  the  maximum  rates  and  fares 
being  specified,  but  leaving  it  open  to  the  con- 
tractors to  lower  the  fares,  the  rents  payable  by 
the  contractors  becoming  revenues  to  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  State. 

As  regards  the  metropolis,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant street  lines  to  commence  with  would  be 
from  the  Marble  Arch  and  over  the  new  viaduct 
to  the  Bank,  and  from  Westminster-bridge,  along 
the  Thames  Embankment,  to  the  Mansion-house, 
On  the  Embankment,  which  is  still  guiltless  of 
noise  and  vibration,  it  would  be  most  important 
to  public  comfort  to  keep  it  so,  while  providing 
for  the  annual  transit  of  probably  eleven  millions 
of  passengers  over  its  surface,  who,  at  one  penny 


per  head,  would  give  a  return  of  some  £45,000 
per  annum,  a  probable  net  revenue  of  .•(;28,00()  on 
two  miles  of  line,  for  the  benefit  <if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  relief  of  metropolitan 
taxpayers.  Or,  if  the  rule  of  public  companies 
is  to  obtain,  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of 
government  responsibility,  shareholders  will  no 
doubt  be  readily  found  to  take  the  responsibility 
with  a  division  of  profits.  It  is  possible  that 
private  companies  making  the  lines  and  working 
them,  and  dividing  the  profit  with  the  munici- 
palities and  the  State,  would,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  present  condition  of  commercial  ethics  and 
governmental  perceptions,  be  productive  of  the 
least  waste,  and,  consequently,  the  largest  profit 
both  to  the  public  and  the  companies.  It  is 
occasionally  argued  that  no  profit  should  be  made 
from  transit,  but  this  would  probably  soon  in- 
volve a  condition  of  debt,  in  the  absence  of 
stimulus.  It  would  be  better  to  go  on  lowering 
the  fares  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  profit  by 
good  management.  The  calculations  hitherto 
made  in  the  paper  assumed  a  reduction  of  fares 
to  oue-fourth  the  existing  tariffs. 


FRENCH  TOWERS. 

THE  three  French  towers  forming  the  snbjects 
of  our  double  page  illustration,  although  of 
late  date,  possess  characteristics  of  beauty  and 
picturesqiieness  which  must  always  win  for  them 
the  attention  and  interest  of  such  admirers  of 
Gothic  art  as  may  chance  to  see  them  in  the 
reality. 

No.  1  represents  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
S.  Germain  at  Amiens.  It  is  situated  in  an 
elevated  portion  of  the  town,  and  is  of  the  Flam- 
boyant period.  The  circular  stairway  rising  up 
beside  the  angle,  and  rather  abruptly  weathered 
into  the  roof,  gives  it  externally  a  very  quaint 
appearance.  The  view  is  taken  from  near  the 
centre  of  the  Place  de  Feurre. 

No.  2  illustrates  a  tower  in  Paris,  situated  near 
to  the  church  of  S.  Etiennedu  Mont,  and  attached 
to  the  edifice  known  as  the  Lycee  Napoleon.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  the  same  date  as  this  building, 
which  is  of  Renaissance  character,  and  was 
founded  by  the  first  Bourbon  king,  Henri  IV., 
date  about  15',)5.  The  tower  is  of  a  period  long 
anterior  to  this,  but  its  original  purpose  or  asso- 
ciation we  are  ignorant  of.  The  proportion  of  its 
parts  is  admirable,  and  the  means  devised  for 
external  access  from  the  .-taircase  at  the  angle 
to  the  floors  is  very  suggestive. 

No.  3  is  a  view  of  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
S.  Lui,  in  the  city  of  Amieus,  and  is  situated  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  church,  obtruding 
conspicuously  on  to  the  street.  It  is  a  rich  and 
meritorious  example  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  the 
tracery  in  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  being 
most  elaborate  and  elegantly  wrought.  The 
buttresses  have  cusped  niches  and  panels,  with 
pinnacle-hke  weatherings  at  each  stage  of  their 
height,  the  whole  being  somewhat  too  profusely 
enriched  with  crockets,  but  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  tower  is  both  effective,  ornate,  and 
pleasing. 

In  presenting  these  illustrations  of  late  Media;val 
architecture,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  in  our  own  country,  and  the  Flam- 
boyant style  in  France  contemporaneous  with  it, 
scarcely  receive  the  notice  they  deserve,  works  of 
an  earlier  date  absorbing  attention,  while  tke 
many  peculiar  merits  of  the  styles  just  alluded  to 
are  either,  as  fashion  declares.  "  damned  with 
faint  praise  "  or  ignored  altooether. 

The  illustrations  are  produced  by  the  photo- 
litho  process  from  an  excellent  drawing  by  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  architect. 


Mediaeval  MSS. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Thursday  week,  on  the 
Monastic  MS.  Inventories  still  preserved,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  mentioned  several  novel  facts, 
that  all  the  Suffragan  Bishops  and  Deans,  and 
many  of  the  other  members  of  the  new  founda- 
tion, were  of  conventual  orders;  that  juries  of 
Londoners  wore  sent  to  appraise  the  monasteries 
in  the  Midland  counties,  and  that  sums  varying 
from  £20  to  £400  were  paid  "  for  tolerance  or 
continuance  "  to  Henry  VIII.  He  also  has  found 
the  Inventories  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  a  precious  frag- 
ment relating  to  Westminster  Abbey  soon  after 
the  Dissolution.  The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
the  Archaologia. 
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THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  HOUSE 

painting  and  decoration. — white  lead. 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

THE  methods  of  manufacturing  and  pre- 
paring wliite  lead  for  the  painter  s  use 
are  many  and  various,  and  would  occupy  a 
volume  in  description,  and  which  would 
answer  no  purpose  to  enter  into  at  length  here, 
seeing  that  everj-  information  on  the  subject 
may  he  gained  by  consulting  Muspratt's 
"Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures ;"  we  shall  therefore  only  now  notice  such 
facts  as  are  useful  to  the  house  painter  and 
decorator  to  know. 

The  white  lead  is  of  course  a  carbonate  or 
oxide  of  lead— according  to  the  method  of  its 
preparation.    It  is  produced  from  sheet  lead 
by  two  standard  processes.    One,  the  Dutch 
method,  in  which  the  reactions  are  effected  by 
operating  on  metallic  lead  with  acetic  acid, 
and  decomposing  carbonaceous  matters  at  a 
comparatively  elevated  temperature,  and  with- 
out any  other  moisture  but  steam ;  and  the 
other,  wherein  the  carbonate  is  thrown  down 
from  a  solution  of  bassic  acetate  of  lead,  by 
transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  it.  Large 
rectangular  spaces  are  formed,  enclosed  by 
stout  walls  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  within 
which  pots  of  acid  containing  coils  of  sheet 
lead  are  piled  in  stacks.    These  stacks  are 
built  up  of  layers  of  dung,  acid  pots,  lead,  and 
boards,  alternately.    Eight   layers   of  pots 
usually   constitute   the   stack.     Spaces  are 
left  at  one  end  in  every  other  layer,  in  order 
to  create  a  thorough  draught.    Every  stack 
contains  about  twelve  tons  of  metal.  A  period, 
varying  from  five  to  six  weeks,  is  allowed  to 
convert  the  sheet  lead  into  carbonate.  The 
English  method  is  a  similar  process  to  the 
above,  but,  instead  of  dung,  spenttanner's  bark 
is  used,  which,  although  slower  in  its  operation, 
has  the    advantage    of   not  darkening  the 
lead   by  sulphate  of  hydrogen,  which  the 
dung  evolves.    With  tan,  nine  or  ten  weeks 
are  required  to  carbonate  the  lead  ;  by  the 
latter  method  the  particles  of  lead  are  more 
minutely  divided  and  finer  ;  consequently,  in 
use  it  covers  better.  It  used  to  be  the  practice 
to  grind  the  lead  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  make  it  up  into  cakes  for  the  market,  but 
the  process  was  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of 
the  workmen  concerned  that  it   has  been 
virtually  discarded,  except  for  small  quantities 
sold  as  dry  white  lead.    The  practice  now  is 
to  compound  it  at  once  with  the  linseed  oil. 
This  is  effected  by   an  apparatus  called  a 
kneader,  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  large 
bread-baking   establishments.     This    is  a 
cylinder  in  which  a  square  iron  bar,  furnished 
with  arms,    is  fixed   longitudinally,  and  is 
turned  by  steam-power.    All  the  materials — 
white  lead  and  oil — to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  lead  compound,  are  introduced  by 
the  doors,  which  are  firmly  closed.    When  the 
two  are  mixed  the  paste  is  withdrawn  and 
ground  to  make  it  more  homogeneous.  The 
purest  white  leads  are  alone  fitted  for  the 
painter's  use  in  interior  decoration.  There 
are  several  of  these  in  the  market  under  the 
names  of  London  white,  Nottingham  white, 
flake  white,  and  the  Belgian  white — called 
Kreuzer   white,  and   numerous   others  not 
necessary  to  our  purpose  to  name,  these  being 
all   white  leads,   but   differently  prepared. 
Pure  white  lead  when  properly  prepared  is 
the  most  valuable  white  we  have  for  mixing 
with  oil  and  making  of  paints — it  is  a  pure 
white  which  will  keep  its  colour  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  will  mix  with 
most  colours  without  injuring  them  or  being 
injured  by  them,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
thousands  of  tints  by  admixture  with  other 
pigments  ;  there  is  no  other  white  with  equal 
body  when  ground  in  oil,  or  that  will  cover  as 
well  ;  many  substitutes  have  been  tried,  but 
none  have  as  yet  stood  the  test  of  practical 
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use  as  compared  with  white  load.  Its  purity 
is  not  injured,  or  very  little,  by  light,  oxygen, 
or  pure  air,  but  is  so,  more  or  less,  by 
sulhhuretted  hydrogen,  damp,  and  impure 
air.*  In  using  "it  as  a  white  paint,  it  is  most 
durable,  keeps  its  colour  best,  and  is  least 
liable  to  crack  or  peel  if  it  is  used  with  pure 
linseed  oil  alone,  well  mixed  and  _  passed 
through  a  fine  straining  sieve  before  it  is  used  ; 
it  is  well  also  to  add  a  little  black  or  blue  to 
it  in  mixing,  which  will  help  to  purify  the 
white  and  resist  the  colouring  effect  of  the  oil. 

In  finishing  white  it  is  usual  to  add  about 
one-third  turpentine,  as  it  assists  its  working 
in  painting,  but  when  it  is  used  as  flattmj?, 
i.e.,  dead  colour  without  gloss,  we  find  in 
practice  that  the  less  oil  is  contained  m  the 
lead  the  more  successful  the  flatting.  'We 
therefore  beat  the  lead  up  in  turpentine  alone 
to  a  proper  consistency ;  it  is  then  left  to  stand 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  when  the  oil  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  lead  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off ;  if  the  colour 
is  then  too  thick  for  working  with,  more  pure 
turpentine  may  be  added.    We  thus  obtain 
the  purest  whites,  and,  by  mixing,  the  most 
delicate  tints  of  colour  it  is  possible  to  get 
from  white  lead  in  oil.    We  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of  pure  white  lead  alone,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  purity  of  its  whiteness, 
its  great  density,  sohdity,"  and   absence  of 
spongy  or  granular  appearance.  Age  improves 
its  quality.    It  is  supposed  that  in  time  a 
portion  of  the  water  it  contains  evaporates, 
and  it  thus  solidifies.    When  white  lead  has 
been  packed  in  cask  for  a  long  time,  when 
opened  the  lead  will  be  found  to  have  sunk 
or  diminished  in  bulk  considerably,  or  solidi- 
fied.   New  lead  is  distinguished  by  a  softness 
and  oily  appearance,  and  consequent  want  of 
solidity,  but  if  the  lead  is  really  good,  the 
difference  between  old  and  new  is  not  of  very 
great  importance  for  the  generality  of  work. 
Unfortunately,  white  lead  is  subject  to  great 
adulteration,  and  this  is  invariably  done  in 
the   manufactory.    According  to  Muspratt, 
all  the  white  lead  which  is  manufactured  into 
paint  is  more  or  less  adulterated.    Again,  he 
says  that  some  of  our  English  white  leads  are 
pure,  also  the  Kreuzer  white,  but  the  com- 
pounds sold  under  the  names  of  Venetian 
white,  Hamburgh  white,  Dutch  white,  &c., 
are  all  adulterated  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  principal  ingredient  used  for  adultera- 
tion is  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  whiting  and 
other  earths  are  used  for  that  purpose,  whereby 
its  valuable  properties  are  deteriorated  and 
the  public  swindled. 

Of  three  samples  of  white  lead  sent  to  M. 
Louret  for  analysis,  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Igrni.  of  No.  1  contained  0-695  of 
white  lead,  and  0-.305  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ; 
Igrm.  of  No.  2  contained  0  340  of  white  lead, 
and  0-660  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  and  Igrra.  of 
No.  3  contained  0-282  of  white  lead,  and  0-718 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  yet  hundreds  of  tons 
of  these  mixtures  are  sold  annually  as  white 
lead  at  three  or  four  shillings  a  hundred 
weight  less  than  the  pure  article.  The 
adulteration  may  be  detected  by  simply  con- 
trasting the  pure  white  lead  with  such  as  is 
suspected  to  be  adulterated.  It  is  said  that  it 
may  be  detected  by  digesting  the  sample  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lead,  but 
leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  sulphate  of  bartya  and 
whiting,  when  ground  in  oil,  become  dis- 
coloured in  consequence  of  their  want  of  body 
and  greater  power  of  absorbing  oil.  Glaziers' 
putty  is  an  example  of  this.  When  pure  it  is 
made  of  good  whiting  and  linseed  oil  alone  ; 
the  oil  turns  the  whiting  into  a  yellow  stone 
colour.    It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 


*  In  many  of  the  small  ijricultural  towns  and  villages  in 
the  Midland  counties  —  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire 
especially— the  outside  of  the  shops  and  house  door  and 
sli'utiers  are  often  painted  in  tints  of  stone  colour  and  drab,  and 
tlie  niouldinss  picked  out  white ;  sometimes  tints  of  pink  and 
blue  are  introduced  ;  these  will  keep  their  purity  for  years, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  wear  and  tear  with  sun  and  rain, 
seem  as  if  they  would  never  require  paintinp;  again.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture  as  shown  in 
its  effects  on  paint  in  our  towns. 


that  if  whitinu  or  sulphate  of  bartya  are 
mixed  with  w  hite  lead,  the  whiteness  of  the 
lead  is  impaired,  its  body  weakened,  and  it 
will  not  cover  as  well.  We  have  found  ra 
practice  that  two  coats  of  pure  white  lead 
when  mixed  as  paint  will  cover  better  or  make 
a  more  solid  ground  than  three  coats  of  the 
slightly  adulterated,  or  than  four  coats  of  the 
comnion'or  worst  lead.  Therefore^  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  proved  by  years'  of  experi- 
ence, that  in  its  general  usefulness,  its  powers 
of  preserving  and  giving  protection  to  wood 
or  other  materials,  in  producing  good  work, 
and,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  pure 
white  lead,  although  the  dearest  in  the  market, 
is  in  all  essentials  the  cheapest  in  practical 
use. 

Flake  white  is  another  preparation  of  white 
lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  flakes,  hence  its 
name,  and  is  an  oxidised  carbonate  of  lead, 
somewhat  purer  in  colour  than  the  ordinary 
white  lead,  and  is  usually  ground  in  poppy 
oil,  and  is  principally  sold  by   the  artists' 
colourmen,  but  is   of  great  service  to  the 
decorative  artist  when  a  pure  white  is  re- 
quired ;  also  in   the   finisliing   of  imitation 
1  marbles  in  enamel  work,  i.e.,  polished  paint. 
It  mav  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  varnish, 
being"  exceedingly  fine  in  texture,  and  free 
from  grit.    Zinc  white  is  also  a  useful  white, 
and  may  be  used  either  in  oil  or  water.    It  is 
a  pure  oxide  of   zinc,  and  has  one  or  two 
advantages  over  white  lead,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
permanent  under  all  circumstances,  and  com- 
paratively innoxious  both  in  its  manufacture 
and  use  ;  in  itself  it  is  a  bad  dryer,  but  salts 
of  zinc  is  mixed  with  it,  which  causes  it  to 
harden.    There  are  four  kinds— snow  white, 
zinc  white,  stone  grey,  and  grey  oxide.  The 
first  two  are  of  an  unalterable  white  colour  ; 
oxide  of  zinc  is  also  used  in  paper  staining. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  good  qualities,  zinc 
white  is  not  a  favourite  pigment  with  the 
house  painter,  principally  on  account  of  its 
want   of  body.    In  practice  this  is  found  a 
great  preventative  to  its  general  use  ;  it  takes 
four  coats  of  zinc  white  to  produce  as  good  a 
body  as  three  coats  of  pure  white  lead  will 
do,  thus  adding  the  extra  cost  of  labour  and 
material  for  one  coat  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  white  lead  paint.    It  has,  however,  many 
admirable   qualities,  and  may   be  used  for 
special  purposes  with  advantage  ;  it  is  rather 
superior  in  whiteness  to  white  lead,  and  is 
good  as  a  finishing  white,  or  with  delicate 
tints  on  a  ground  work  of  white  lead,  and  may 
be  used  in  varnishing  enamel  colours. 

If  the  chemistry  of  the  future  can  discover 
a  method  of  manufacturing  it  with  an  equal 
body  to  white  lead,  we  may  safely  predict  that 
it  will  supersede  that  pigment. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  white  lead  upon 
the  health  of  the  workman  is  a  well-known 
fact.    The  operative  painter  is  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  its  poisonous  properties— its  effects  are 
seen   in   the    pallid  face,  care-worn  and 
wrinkled  appearance,  the  attenuated  frame, 
bad  breath,  and  obstruction  of  the_  bowels, 
commonly  called  painter's  colic  ;   in  many 
cases,  paralysis  follows  after  colic  ;  we  have 
seen  the  hands    and    arms  drawn  up  and 
distorted  and  utterly  useless.    Lead  has  been 
found  in  many  cases  to  have  impregnated 
the  whole  system.      It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  painter  in  using  white  lead  paints 
to   escape   its  effects   altogether,  however 
careful  and  cleanly  he  may  be  in  his  habits, 
although  we  have  known  some  who  have 
lived  to  a  good  old   age  without  having  a 
day"s  illness  which  miglit  be  traced  to  that 
cause,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  much 
of  the  ill  consequences  may  be  traced  to 
the   workman's   own    want    of    care  and 
cleanliness.    We  would  strongly  insist  upon 
his  washing  his  hands  in  every  case  before 
he  touches  his  food,  and  clean  the  paint  fi'om 
under  and  about  his  nails.    A  good  practice, 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  spreading,  is  to  wear 
linen  overalls,  cap,  jacket  and  trousers.  He 
should  always  cast  them  off  before  he  leaves 
his  work,  and  not  wear  them   constantly  as 
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some  do  ;  he  will  thus  get  rid  of  all  trace  and 
smell  of  paint  from  his  person  until  work  time 
next  morning.    On  the  contrary,  the  man  o  f 
careless  or  dirty  habits,  who  does  not  adopt 
these  necessarj'  precautions,    carries  about 
with  him  continually  the  fumes  of  lead  ;  and 
when  he  sits  by  the  fire  at  home  at  night, 
after  his  day's  work  is  done,  the  heat  will 
cause  a  vapour  to  exude  from  his  garments, 
currying   witii  it   minute  particles  of  lead, 
which  he  and  others  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
inhale  to  his  and  their  detriment.  When  he  is 
eating,  the  paint  from  his   hands  is  trans- 
ferred to  his  food,  consequently  he  swallows 
particles  of  white  lead,  thus  producing  disease 
and  all  its  attendant  train  of  evil*.    This  is 
not  a  fancy  picture,  but  is  a  stern  fact  of 
everyday    occurrence,   and   one   which  we 
have  seen  in  numberless  instances,  and  we 
fully  believe  that  it  is  this  gross  carelessness 
alon^   that  brings   to    our  hospitnls  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  this  evil 
may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  before- 
mentioned  simple  precautions.   It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  rather  than  take  this  small 
amount  of  trouble,  many  will  suffer  the  ex- 
cruciating p;)ins  attendant  upon  lead  ))oison- 
ing,    and    fly  to   gin  or    other  spirituous 
liquors  for  temporary  relief,  thus  adding  to, 
instead  of  diminisliing  the  evil  ;  fat  bacon 
and  other  fatty  meats  are  considered  good  as 
a  preventative,  as  they  help  to  clear  the  lead 
out  of  the  system  ;  purgative  oils  occasionally 
are  useful,  but  we  believe  in  the  good  old 
adage  that  prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure. 


THE  STONEWORK  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 

PARLIAMENT.* 
rpHE  condition  of  the  stonework  of  the  New 
-L    Houses  of  Parliament  is  at  last  beginning 
to  attract  serious  attentiwn.     When  pieces  of 
masonry  varying  in  weight  from  51b.  to  lOlb.  or 
15Ib.  come  crashing  down,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  uneasiness  should  be  felt,  at  least  by  those 
■who  re.side  in  the  Palace,  or  whose  duties  take 
them  thither.    Only  a  short  time  since  a  piece  of 
carved  work,  weighing  between  7()lb.  and  80lb., 
fell  from  the  summit  of  the  Clock  Tower  upoii 
the  roof  of  the  house  below  inhabited  by  the 
record  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Thomas  May.  It  passed  through  the  iron  roof  as 
if  it  were  so  much  paper,  broke  an  iron  girder, 
and  was  stopped  only  by  the  stout  brick  arches 
beneath.    Another  time  a  piece  of  about  181b. 
weight  fell  into  one  of  the  courts  and  was 
shivered  into  fragments  just  after  ne  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Hod  had 
passed  through.     At  another  time  a  fragment 
weighing  about  101b.  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  police- 
man on  duty  ontside  the  entrance  into  West- 
minster Hall,  at  the  south  end,  just  opposite  the 
Abbey.     During    every  considerable  storm  a 
shower  of  pieces  of  stone,  from  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut to  an  orange,  rattle  down  upon  the  iron  roofs. 
We  believe,  indeed,  there  ia  a  special  functionary 
appointed  to  go  about  the  roofs  and  rake  the 
debris  into  heaps.  There  is  never  any  certainty  as 
to  when  and  where  these  sculptured  morsels  "are 
going  to  fall ;  and  the  River  Terrace,  where  on 
samnjer  nights  the  members  walk  and  smoke  their 
cigars,  is  not  likely  this  rear  to  be  so  much 
frequented  as  usual.    More  pieces  break  off  from 
the  carved  terminals  supporting  the  gilt  vanes 
than   from    any     other    parts  ;    the  reason 
being  that  the  rods  which  carry  the  vanes  are  of 
iron  instead  of  copper,  and  as  the  iron  oxidises 
its  swell  and  splits  the  stone.    In  no  remote  time 
this  defect  is  likely  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
upper  parts  of  all  the  pinnacles.  The  only  change 
likely  to  do  much  good  is  to  sulistitute  copper  rods 
for  the  rods  of  iron.    Besides  this  the  stone  is  rot- 
ting deeply  in  broad  discoloured  patches,  in  regular 
lines  all  round  what  are  called  the  string  courses. 
Before  it  has  been  forty  years  in  existence  the 
New  Palace  of  Westminster  shows  far  greater 
signs  of  external  decay  than  nwny  structures  of 
ten  tiines  its  age.    Certainly  if  reports,  inquiries, 
commissions,  and  committees  could  have  done 
any  good,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  ought 
to  have  been  about  the  .roundest  buildings  ever 
reared.    In  the  first  instance  a  commission  of 
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scientific  men  ami  architects    was  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  best  kind  of  stone  to  be  employed. 
These     commissioners   must   have    had  wh,vt 
the  Americans  call  a  good  time  of  it  in  pro- 
secuting their  inquiries,  for  they  appear  to  have 
visited    every    castle,    abbeyi     and  ancient 
liouse    in    England.    In    the    end    they  re- 
commended thni  use  of  a  magnesian  limestone, 
geologically  called    dolomite,  which  abounds 
in  Derbyshire,  and  of  which  BoKover  Castle, 
still,  in  tine  preservation,  tliough  of  the  date  of 
1680,  is  built.    So  various  is  the  quality  of  this 
stone  that  the  same  quarry  will  furnish  the  best 
and  closest-grained  scams  and  the  most  porous 
and  most  worthless.     Sir  Charles  Birry,  we 
believe,  wished  that  an  experienced  practical  man 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  all  blocks  sent 
from  the  quarries.    Bat  the  Government  d  id  not 
see  the  necessity  of  tMs  recommendation,  and 
the  post  was  never  properly  filled.    Two  quarries 
were  selected  in  Derbyshire — the  Mansfield  and 
the  Anston.     The  former,  unfortunately,  could 
only  furnish  a  small  supply,  hut  what  it  yielded  ' 
was  of  excellent  quality.    The  Anston  quarry  J 
had  an  abundant  supply,  and  of  this  the  New 
Palace  is  mainly  built.    i?he  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  stone  is  now  as  easily  dis-  j 
tinsruishable  in  the  external  walls  of  the  building  ! 
as  the  difference  between  brick  and  marble.  The 
Mansfield  stone  is  as  sharp  and  true  in  outline  as 
when  it  left  the  mason's  hand  ;  the  Anston  stone 
in  all  exposed  positions  is  fast  rotting  away. 
Experiments  which  have  been  made  show  that 
some  of  the  stone  emplo3-ed  is  of  a  most  porous 
kind  ;  indeed,  a  cube  of  stone  nine  inches  square 
was  found  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  no  le.<s 
than  three  pints  of  water  in  forty-eight  hours. 
How  many  gallons,  then,  would  the  whole|build- 
ing  absorb  during  two  or  three  days'  heavy  rain  ? 
and  what  must  he  the  result  when  in  winter  the 
rain  is  followed  by  a  frost  expanding  the  absorbed 
water  into  ice  ?    As  a  matter  of  course  the  deli- 
cate carvings  must  crack  into  splinters.   The  pro- 
cess of  decay  is  thusgoin:;on  steadily  and  swiltly, 
and  some  remedy  should  be  immediately  applied. 
The  report  recommending  the  material  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  the  New  Palace  dwells  upon  the 
necessity  of  special  care  being  laken  in  the  selection 
of  stones  fur  the  west  and  south-west  faces,  as 
there,  it  says,  the  greatest  tendency  to  decay  would 
always  be  found  to  exist.    Upon  what  evidence 
this  theory  was  based  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
exact  reverseof  what  was  predicted  has  happened, 
for  it  is  in  the  east  and  north-east  faces  that  the 
stone  has  most  rapidly  decayed.    One  can,  in 
fact,  draw  a  series  of  lines  round  the  building 
where  the  stones  arc  rotting,  and  these  lines  wilf 
be  found  to  correspond  with  what  are  technically 
called    the  string  courses,  that  is,  the  stone 
mouldings  which  project  above  and  below  the 
bands  of  carved  work.    Upon  these  the  water 
drips  from  above,  and  then  trickles  over  to  those 
beneath,  and  so  on  from  »op  to  bottom,  till  the 
constant  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  becoming  illegible,  and  the 
little  pinnacle  carvings  falling  away.     The  same 
process  has  gone  on,  but  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent at  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-street, 
though  the  stones  of  that  buildin;^,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  carefully  examined  when 
selected.    It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  most 
kinds  of  dolomite  are  too  porous  to  withstand  the 
London  climate  in  their"  natural  state.  Their 
pores  require  closing  to  protect  the  surface  from 
the  action  of  moisture,  the  destructive  effect  of 
which  is  increaaed  by  the  sulphureous  acid  which 
is  generate<l  in  the  London  atmosphere  by  the 
hundreds  of    thousands  of    coal  fires  always 
burnmg.    The  Caen  stone  endures  our  climate 
better,  as  we  see  in  Westminster  Abbev— much 
of  the  east  end  of  which  is  built  of  this  inaterial; 
bttt  the  Mansfield  stone  appears  to  be  best  of  all  in 
this  respect. 

Of  course  when  the  stonework  began  to  decay, 
as  it  did  before  the  New  Houses  were  ha'lf 
finished,  the  methods  proposed  for  its  preserva- 
tion were  almost  innumerable,  some  of  tbem 
virtually  amounting'  to  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the 
whole  structure.  The  favourite  device,  however, 
was  to  coat  the  stone  with  various  liquid  com- 
positions, so  as  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  keep  them 
air  and  water-tight.  About  twelve  years  ago  two 
of  these  inventions  were  tried  on  portions  of  the 
walls.  One  was  a  liquid  prepared  bv  Jlr.  Ran- 
some  :  another  was  a  solution  of  silica,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Szerelmey,  a  practical  chemist, 
who  has  devoted  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
discovery  of  preservatives  .against  the  decay  of 
Stone,  wood,  and  iron.    A  committee,  consisting 


among  others  of  the  late  Pmfesjor  Faraday,  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merit* 
of  the  competing  inventions,  and  its  verdict  was 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Szerelmey's  plan.  The  test  of 
time  apparently  confirms  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  and  the  composition  which  it  recom- 
mended ha=,  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  yea  is,  been 
re-examined.  During  the  interval  that;  has  passed 
it  has  been  severely  tried,  having,  we  believe, 
been  scrubbed  with  wire  brushes  and  with  sand 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Yet  it  remains  as  bright  and 
vitreous  as  when  first  put  on  during  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  Among  other  things  petroleum 
and  what  is  c  illed  liquid  glass  have  also  been 
tried.  The  petreleum  makes  the  stones  look  black 
and  greasy,  but  still  it  must  to  some  extent  fill  up 
the  pores,  and  so  for  a  time  retard  decay,  just  as, 
we  believe,  the  boiled  linseed  oil  has  done  when 
applied  to  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn- 
street.  As  to  the  water-[;lass,  it  is  stran^^e  that 
any  practical  chemist  could  have  thought  of  it  for 
such  a  purpose.  Water-glass  is  only  silicate  of 
soda.  If  all  the  stonework  could  be  immersed  in 
this  for  a  year  or  so  it  would  form  on  the  outside 
a  silicate  of  lime — hard  and  durable  enough  for 
all  time.  As  it  is,  it  has  merely  been  smeared  on 
with  a  brush  like  any  other  paint  or  solution. 
The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  turns  the  silicate  of 
soda  into  carbonate  of  soda,  producing  a  mouldy 
efflorescence  which  is  easily  wiped  off  with  the 
hand,  and  leaves  the  stone  as  exposed  to  decay  as- 
ever. 

Besides  these  various  compositions  another 
mode  of  treatment  is  now,  we  believe,  being 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the 
catting  out  of  the  decayed  parts  ol  the  masonry 
and  the  substitution  of  stones  of  a  better  quility 
— in  other  words,  the  rebuilding  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Palace.  In  the  end  perhaps  this 
remedy  may  prove  to  be  the  only  effectual  one, 
but  it  is  obviously  a  remedy  of  a  very  desperate 
character,  and  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
adopted  only  after  all  other  measures  have  been 
fairly  tried  and  failed.  We  certainly  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  this  has  yet  happened. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  strong  practical  and  scientific 
evidence  in  favour  of  at  least  one  of  the  protec- 
tive compositions  which  have  been  already  tried. 
The  plau  of  cutting  out  the  decayed  stones 
would  be  very  costly — in  fact,  the  cost  would  be- 
indefinite  :  once  begun  it  would  be  diflioult  to  say 
where  it  should  stop.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  condition  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  even 
dangerous. 


Inteenational  Etching  Society.— An 
International  Etching  Society  has  been  foundeit 
at  Brussels  by  a  band  of  artists,  of  whom  MM. 
Felicien  Bops,  Th.  Hippert,  C.  Tan  Camp,  Louis 
Arton,  the  Baron  H.  de  I5eeckman,  the  Baron  Jules 
Gocthals,  Eugene  Smits,  Baron  Georges  do  Snoy, 
and  G.  Van  der  Hecht  are  the  best  known.  The 
objects  of  this  Society,  as  stated  in  its  programme, 
are  to  encourage  and  extend  the  taste  for  etchings  ; 
to  publish  two  monthly  volumes  of  etchings,  and 
to  organise  exhibitions  of  everything  connected 
with  engraving.  The  proposed  publications  are  to 
consist  of  an  album  containing  at  least  three  etch- 
ings every  month,  on  fine  paper,  and  accompanied 
by  letterpress  when  necessary,  and  of  a  cahnfr 
d'ctnde^,  in  which  ever}-  member  of  the  Society 
will  have  the  right  to  contribute  ;  the  two  publica- 
tions to  be  of  the  same  form. 


The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  Scheme. — A  tele- 
gram from  Athens  states  that  an  agreement  has 
been  concluded  for  cutting  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  accompHshed 
within  eighteen  months.  The  undertaking  is  not 
one  of  greit  difiiculty,  though  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  such  work, 
being  a  friable  sortof mountain  limestone,  yielding 
slowly  either  to  blasting  or  to  the  pick.  The  length 
of  the  canal  will,  we  suppose,  a  little  exceed  three 
miles,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  land  above  the 
sea  level  is,  we  believe,  about  80ft.  The  effect  of 
the  work  will  he  very  advantageous  to  the  Pirseus, 
phicing  the  Athenian  port  on  the  direct  passage 
from  Trieste  and  Brindisi  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Bosphorus.  We  have  already  referred  to  this 
scheme. 

Associated  Arts  Institute.— At  the  usual 
fortnightly  meetingou  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr. 
H.  Ellis  Wooldridge,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Position 
atid  Claims  of  Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art." 
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ON  THE  PENNAIR  BKIDGE,  MADRAS  RAILWAY 
n^HIS  bridge  was  167 «t.  in  length  between  tbc 
i  abutments,  divided  into  24  openings  ot  04tt 
each  by  masonry  piers  6ft.  thick,  12  (6  at  each  end 
nearest  the  abutments)  being  tounded  on  solid 
masonry,  and  the  remaining  11  in  the  centre  on 
brick  walls.  Details  were  given  of  the  mode  ot 
putting  in  the  foundatio.  s  and  of  the  fair  work  of 
the  abutments  and  of  tne  piers  The  average 
height  of  the  piers  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
the  underside  of  the  girders  was  20ft  ;  while  they 
measured  29ft.  in  length,  being  built  for  the 
reception  of  a  second  set  of  girders  should  it  here- 
after become  necessary  to  double  the  line.  _ 

The  snpersti-ucture  consisted  of  wrought-iron 
plate  girders  arranged  in  pairs,  8ft  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  each  pair  being  139ft.  lOm  long, 
and  continuous  over  2  openings,  connected  trans- 
versely bv  means  of  7  plate  and  12  cross- bracing 
frames.  'The  girders  were  of  the  double  J  section, 
4ft  deep,  and  consisted  of  similar  top  and  bottom 
flanges.  Each  girder,  as  sent  from  England 
arrived  where  it  was  to  be  erected  m  5  sections,  ot 
the  following  lengths,  viz.  :  2  abutmeiit  pieces  of 
21ft  4in.,  2  intermediate  pieces  ot  30tt.  ana  I 
centre  piece  of  37ft.  2in.  The  weight  of  each  set 
of  girders  complete  was  37  tons  3cwf,  and  of  the 
sleepers  and  permanent  way  for  each  length  ot 
140ft ,  11  tons  17cwt.,  so  that  the  total  dead  load 
was  49  tons,  or  7cwt.  per  lineal  foot  of  roadway, 
equivalent  to  3^  cwt.  per  lineal  foot  on  each  girder 
of  the  pair  forming  one  set.  The  greatest  running 
load  did  not  excee.l  lOcwt.  per  lineal  foot  on  each 
girder,  so  that  the  maximum  load  to  be  sustained 
was  about  13  J  cwt.  „    j.    i  i. 

In  order  to  build  the  gurders,  a  length  of  about 
300ft.  of  embankment  behind  each  abutment  was 
levelled  to  a  height  of  1  foot  above  the  girder 
stones,  this  area  allowing  four  sets,  two  abreast, 
to  be  set  up  at  one  time.  The  first  pieces  of  girder 
arrived  from  Madras  by  railway  on  the  21st  ot 
October,  1868.    Setting  was  begun  on  the  24th  ot 
the  same  month,  and  by  the  24th  of  December  all 
the  riveting  was  completed,  as  well  as  eight  sets 
rolled  ;  and  the  whole  would  have  been  rolled  and 
in  place  by  the  end  of  that  month  if  the  masonry 
of  all  the  piers  had  been  ready  for  their  reception. 
In  these  two  months  there  were  only  5o  working 
days,  during  which  time  12  sets  of  g'^ders  were 
unloaded,  setup,  and  joined  together  by  34,000 
rivets  ;  the  whole  comprising  120  pieces  of  girder, 
228  bracing  frames,  as  well  as  all  cover  plates  and 
other  fittings,  together  weighing  upwards  of  370 
tons.  Four  sets  of  girders  were  constantly  worked 
at  by  four  sets  of  men— one  set  of  men  being 
employed  in  unloading  and  setting  up,  another  m 
fitting  and  screwing  them  up  ready  for  the  riveters, 
a  third  in  riveting,  and  the  fourth  in  rolling  the 
girders  across  opening  after  opening,  until  they 
reached  their  destination.    On  the  completion  of 
the  riveting,  each  set  of  girders  was  lifted  with 
screw  jacks  about  18in.  and  double-headed  rails, 
laid  flat,  were  affixed  to  the  lower  flange.  The 
end  rails  were  allowed  to  project  12ft.,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  girders  from  the  overhanging  strain  as 
early  as  possible.    Three  platforms  of  sleepers 
were  now  made,  and  on  these,  directly  under  the 
rolling  rail,  12  cast-iron  rollers  arranged  in  groups 
of  four  were  placed.  Upon  these  the  girders  were 
lowered.    Four  similar  rollers,  secured  to  sleepers, 
having  been  placed  on  the  girder  stones  of  the 
abutment  and  the  piers  to  be  passed  over,  it  only 
remained  to  fix  thehauling  tackle,  which  consisted 
of  double  purchase  crab   winches,  secured  to 
s'eepers  resting  on  the  top  flanges  over  the  centre 
of  the  girder.    A  large  double  block  was  _  then 
attached  to  a  bra-cing  frame  in  front  of  the  girder, 
and  another  similar  block  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
second  pier  forward,  and  there  was  passed  through 
these  blocks  a  6-in.  Manilla  rope,  one  end  being 
secured  round  the  second  sheave  of  the  first  block, 
while  the  other  end,  after  taking  a  couple  of  turns 
round  the  crab  barrel,  was  passed  back  to  two 
men,  who  coiled  it  fast  as  it  was  wound  in  on  the 
sleeper  platform  behind  the  crab.    The  rate  of 
rolling  was  about  1  foot  per  minute,  provided  no 
delays  occurred  ;  but  owing  to  the  time  taking  up 
in  shifting  tackle,  and  other  occasional  hindrances, 
the  average  rate  of  progress  did  not  exceed  4  or 
6  openings  a  day,  or  a  distance  of  420  feet,  in  9 
working  hours.    It  was  stated  that  the  rolling 
system  had  been  in  use  on  the  Madras  Kailway 

■  *  Read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stoney. 


for  some  years,  and  that  it  had  been  found  to  be 
cheaper,  safer,  and  more  expeditious  than  the 
ordinary  way  of  riveting  on  staging.  The  system 
had  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the  placing  in 
position  of  girders  of  much  larger  span  thuii 
those  described,  by  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
temporary  trussing  to  support  the  overhanging 
portion  "in  rolling.  The  lattice  girders  of  a 
viaduct  on  theParisand  Orleans  Railway,  spanning 
openings  of  164ft.,  were  so  rolled,  as  were  also 
the  plate-girders  of  the  Grand  Eiver  Bridge, 
Manritius  Railways. 

The  cost  per  set  for  erecting  and  fixing  the  girders 
in  place,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  large  tools,  was 
;l;81,  or  £40  10s.  per  opening.  The  cost  of  fixing 
rails,  rolling  and  lowering  was  about  34s.  per  open- 
ing. The  value  of  materials  used  and  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  did  not  exceed  £15  per  set. 

The  Pennair  Bridge  was  opened  for  public 
traffic  on  the  1st  of  August,  1869.  The  maximum 
deflection  of  the  girders  at  the  centre,  with  two 
engines  coupled  standing  over  and  just  covering 
1  opening,  was  ^in. ;  this  deflection  was  increased 
i  or  or  say  a  total  of  r^^n.,  when  the  same  en- 
gines were  run  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour 
over  the  bridge.  With  both  spans  uniformly 
loaded,  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  were  each 
48ft.  from  the  abutment  piers,  and  the  points  ot 
maximum  deflection  24ft.  from  the  same.  A\  hen, 
however,  one  span  only  was  loaded  (say  with 
encrincs)  the  point  of  flexure  in  the  loaded  span 
wa's  about  54ft.  from  the  abutment,  and  the  ponit 
of  maximum  deflection  was  situated  at  about  27  ft. 
from  the  face  of  the  same  abutment.  The  calcula- 
tions from  which  these  results  were  derived  were 
given  in  an  appendix. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TIMBER  BUILD- 
INGS IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.* 

By  Charles  Baily. 
(Concluded  fromijcige  160.) 

THERE  are  still  remaining  at  Crowhurst  Place 
some  old  shields  of  arms  in  stained  glass, 
which  were  once  part  of  the  glnzing  of  the  old 
windows.  Onone  of  these  shields  is  the  co.at  of 
Gaynesford,  argent, a  chevron  gules  between  three 
greyhounds,  statant  sable  ;  and  also  of  Poyle, 
argent,  a  saltire  gules,  within  a  bordure  of  pellets 
Or  impaling  Wakehurst,  Gules,  a  chevron  cn- 
graile  nargent  between  three  falcons  argent,  and 
relates  to  Sir  John  Gajnesford,  whose  mother 
was  Margaret  Poyh,  and  who  married  Anne 
Wakehurst.  He  died  a.d.  1460,  and  is  buried  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  Crowhurst 
Church.  In  another  shield  the  coats  of  Gayns- 
ford  and  Poyle  impale  Covert,  gules,  a  fess 
ermine  between  three  martlets  Or,  and  refers  to 
another  Sir  John  Gaynesford,  the  sixth  _  of 
the  name,  whose  first  wife  was  Katherine 
Covert,  and  who  dying  a.d.  1543,  was  buried  at 
Guildford.  In  a  window  on  the  staircase  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  are  the  three  ostrich  feathers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  quills  of  which  are  the 
words,  HIC  DIEN,  intended  for  ICH  DIENE  ; 
and  on  each  quarry  of  the  glazing  is  the  badge 
of  the  Gaynesfords,  the  grapnel  with  double 
flukes. 

Except  the  plain  lozenge-work,  it  is  not  often 
that  we  find  in  the  south  of  England  an  original 
glazing  of  plain  glass  remaining. 

In  Lancashire  and  in  Cheshire  many  of  the  old 
timber  houses  still  retain  much  of  the  original 
glazing  of  the  windows.  At  Little  Moreton  Hall, 
situated  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Congle- 
ton,  in  the  hitter  country,  the  several  windows 
give  us  no  less  than  six  different  patterns  of 
glazing  in  leaded  lights. 

In  the  cornice  over  the  great  bow-windows  of 
the  hall,  and  of  the  wiihdrawing-room,  each  of 
which  in  the  plan  is  enclosed  by  five  sides  of  an 
octagon,  are  the  following  inscription.=,  carved  in 
the  woodwork,  together  with  the  arras  and  crest  of 
Moreton  : — 

"Godisal  in  al  thing.— This  windovs  whire 
made  by  William  Moreton  in  the  yeare  of  cure 
Lorde  MDLIX. 

Eycharde  Dale  Carpeder  made  thies  windovs 
by  the  grac  of  God." 

Until  of  late  years,  glass  has  at  all  times  been 
a  very  costly  material,  and  it  has  often  been  as- 
serted that  many  of  the  windows  of  the  houses  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  even  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  centuries  were  left  un- 
glazed,  and  closed  against  the  wind  and  the 

Read  before  the  Architectural  Association,  Jan. 
14, 187U. 


weather  only  by  wooden  shutters.  The  existence, 
however,  of  the  iron  hooks,  of  the  hinges,_  or  of 
the  shutters  themselves,  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  windows  were  not  ghi/.ed  or  filled  with 
some  other  material  which  would  let  in  light  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  often  the  windows 
of  the  principal  rooms  in  very  important  buildings 
where  these  shutters  are  still  to  be  found  ;  such  a» 
the  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Lincoln,  and 
the  hall  of  Winchester  Pulace  ;  and  if  any  por- 
tion of  a  window,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  was 
left  unglazed,  that  part   wouhl  more  likely  be 
the  upper  lights  rather  than  the  lower,  inasmuch 
as  the  inclemency  of  the  wciither  would  be  m 
that  case  less  felt  than  if  the  lower  lights  were  • 
open.    It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  some- 
times other  material  than  glass  was  used. 

In  an  old  account  among  the  MSS.  preserved 
at  Loseley  House,  in  Surrey,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  wc  have  the  entry  for  two  hundred  of  horn 
"occupyed  at  Cobham  Park,  in  reparynge  of 
wyndowes  at  the  settynge  up  of  the  kyngs 
majesties  howses  ther,  at  3s.  lOd.  the  hundred. 
7s.  8d."  Another  item  is  for  "a  thousand  oi 
lantern  horns  for  the  windows  of  timber  houses;  " 
but  the  timber  houses  here  mentioned  appear  to 
refer  rather  to  temporary  edifices  in  the  field,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawar- 
den,  master  of  the  king's  revels,  tents,  hales 
(halls),  and  toyles.  Another  for  "  gilding  the 
lead  or  lattice-work  of  the  horn  windows."  These 
notices  prove  that  horn  was  a  material  much  em- 
ployed for  the  transmission  of  light  through  the 
windowsof  our  ancient  houses. 

We  conclude  these  notes  with  schedules  ot  the 
prices  of  materials,  and  the  accounts  paid  to  the 
different  classes  of  artisans  for  wages,  at  three 
periods  of  English  history,  and  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  of  building  in  the 
middle  ages. 

First,  in  the  years  1367-8-9  certain  works  were 
performed  at  the  Royal  Castle  of  Rochester,  and 
we  learn  from  the  fabric-roll  that — 

Beer  freestone  cost  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton  ; 
Caine  (Caen,  in  Normandv)  freestone,  9s.  per  ton  ; 
and  that  Henry  deYeflee*  received  for  13  tons  of 
Stapleton  freestone,  8s.  per  ton.  Reygat 
(Reigate)  freestone  cost  6s.  per  ton,  and  freestone 
fromFarlegh  (said  to  be  Fairlight,  in  Sussex),  3s. 
41.  per  ton.  Large  pieces  of  stone  from  Bocton 
(Boughton  Monchelsea),  for  lintels,  cost  3s._6d. 
the  piece  Stones  called  nowel  (newels  for  wmd- 
in^'-stairs),  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  Stones  called 
crests  (o(.ping-stones),  12d.  to  16d.  per  foot. 
Stones  called  Lermer  (stones  worked  with  a  pro- 
jecting moulding  to  form  a  drip),  12d.  per  toot. 
Stones  called  spaces  (coping-stones  for  the  in- 
1  tervals  or  spaces  between  the  battlements),  So. 
per  foot.  Stones  called  tablement  (strings,  cor- 
nices, and  plinths),  6d.  per  foot.  Stone  called 
"  Parpeincoins  "  (squared  stones,  extending  across 
the  face  of  a  buttress,  s  >  as  to  form  the  quoin  at 
each  angle),  5id.per  foot.  Stones  called  "  Senas- 
sheler  "  (squared  stones  with  one  face  worked 
sloping,  or  askew,  such  as  the  set-off  of  a  buttress), 
20s.  per  100  feet.  Stone  called  "  Paas "  (the 
landing  of  a  stairs,  or  flat  paving-stones),  20s.  per 
100ft.  Stone  called  "  Squarassheler"  (square- 
ashlar,  worked  stone  for  facings),  163.  per  IGOft, 
Stone  called  "  Pavement"  (paving  stones),  8s.  per 
lOOft.  Rag-stone  cost  3id.  per  cart-loal.  Squared 
chalk,  lOs.  per  yard  (probably  per  cubic  yard). 
Block  chalk,  3d.  per  ton.  Tiles  (([uery,  plain 
tiles  ?),  .3s.  8d.  per  1000. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  lime  was  burnt 
with  sea  coal  ;  10s.  6d.  per  hundred  was  paid  for 
the  labour  of  burning  the  same,  and  the  coals 
cost  20d.  per  quarter. 

All  articles  of  metal  appear  to  have  been  very 
costh'  The  ironwork  is  charged  at  2d.  per  lb., 
steel,'  'Sd.  per  sheaf.  "  Wrest  laches"  of  tinned 
iron,  with  their  furniture,  for  the  doors  of  the 
castle,  5id.  each,  and  tinned  iron  rings,  with  their 
furniture  (probably  for  the  latches),  4d.  each. 
The  locks  tor  the  casth.^  donrs  cost  17d.  to  24d. 
each  Tin  for  making  the  joints  in  the  lead  pipes 
is  charged  at  3d.  per  lb.,  whilst  that  for  tinning 
ironwork,  &c.,  cost  4id.  per  lb.  (the  former  at  3d. 
per  lb  was  probably  mixed  with  lead  for  solder, 
and  that  at  4id.  per  lb.  was  probably  pure  tin, 
which  will  account  for  this  great  difference  in  the 
price)  ;  but  the  nails,  of  al!  the  ironwork,  are  per- 
haps the  most  costly  articles  ;  they  are  charged 


*  Tbis  Heury  de  Yeflee  or  Yeveley  was  one  sf  the 
arcbitects  for  rebuilding  the  walls  and  stonework  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  with  his  partner  J'tepben  Lote 
was  contractor  for  the  marble  lomb  erected  by  Kmof 
SfchTrd  ■  I.  iu  Westminster  Abbey.  See  Transactums 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Arehmoloyxcal  Society, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ^69,  &c- 
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from  5d.  to  18d.  per  hundrefl,  these  latter  being 
^'.a;reat  iron  nails,  called  spyking  :"  1000  tinned 
iron  nails  for  the  doors  of  the  castle  cost  83.,  and 
2000  for  the  windows,  '.)s.  fid. 

With  respect  to  the  wages  of  artisans,  we  learn 
from  the  same  document  that  the  director  of 
masons  received  8d.  per  day,  and  the  ordinary 
masons  5d.  to  Gd.  per  day.  Setters  3d.  to  fid.  per 
day.  Carpenters  had  .3d.,  iid.,  5d.,  and  6d.  per 
day.  Smiths,  6d.,  and  plumbers  4d.  and  Cd.  per 
day.  For  the  carriage  of  material,  carters,  with 
their  own  carts,  had  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  day,  and 
labourers  2d.  to  4d.  per  day. 

In  the  Rochester  city  records  wo  have  a  few 
entries  which  show  that  in  about  two  centuries 
after  the  date  of  the  before-mentioned  charges— 
yiz.,  in  a.d.  1.578— the  wages  of  workmen  had 
increased  very  considerably  ;  in  fact,  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

"Charges  hestmned  upon  llie  ascehoicse. 
"Item,  Pd  to  Thomas  Sabine  and  liis  fellowe,  for  j  dayes 

worke  for  to  saw  rafters  for  tlie  same  liowse 
Item,  for  iij  dayes  work  to  John  Nicliolles  iij*. 
Item,  Pd  to  Thomas  Ffoule,  masone,  for  ij  dayes  worke  upon 

je  towne  keaye  ijj.  iiijJ.'' 

Ironwork  still  remained  at  2d.  per  lb. 

'Item,  Pd  to  Thomas  Waller,  for  iij  ringiells  and  iij  thimbles 
of  irone,  wayeing  .\Iviijlb,  at  ij  of  the  pownde." 

Oak  timber  is  charged  at  about  2|d.  per  foot. 
"Item,  for  xxriijte  foote  of  oaken  timber,  for  two  susters 
for  the  stayers  belonjinge  to  the  Towne  Keaye  and  for  a 
plank  for  the  foote  vijsvid  " 

On  the  28th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1610,  the  rates 

of  wages  were  assessed  at  Okeham,  in  the  county 

of  Rutland,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 

from  which  it  appears  that — 

,  ,  .  , .  .  With 
A  chief  joiner  was  to  receive  by  the  day—  Meat. 


Without 
Meat. 

8 


10 


llj 
10 


in 


10 


Before  Michaelmas 

And  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter"  ''. 
A  joiner's  apprentice  which  hath  not  served 
four  years,  his  wages— before  Michael- 
mas   

From  Michaelmas  to  Easter 
A  master  sawyer— before  Michaelmas 

After  Michaelmas  

A  plowwright— before  Micliaeimas  ..\ 

After  Michaelmas  

A  thatcher- -before  .Michaelmas 

After  Michaelmas  

A  freemason,  which  can  draw  his  plot,  work, 
and  set  accordingly,  having  charge 
over  others — 

Before  Michaelmas   

After  Michaelmas...  ... 

A  rough  mason,  which  can  take  charge  over 
others— before  Michaelmas;  ... 

After  Michaelmas  

A  master  carpenter,  being  abie  to  draw  liis 
plot,  and  to  be  master  of  work  over 
others — 
Before  Michaelmas 
After  Michaelmas... 
An  expert  carpenter— before  Michaelmas  "'. 

Alter  Michaelmas,  

A  bricklayer— before  Michaelmas 

After  Michaelmas  

A  tyler  or  slater— before  Michaelmas' 

After  Michaelmas   ...       '  \    ^  y 

A  tyler's,  or  slater's,  or  bricklayer's  "appren- 
tice- 
Before  Micliaeimas        ...  .3  7 
After  Michaelmas         ...                    2  6 

It  appears,  by  the  high  constables'  catalogues  of 
persons  hired  at  the  statutes  from  1626  to  1634 
that  the  rate  of  wages  above  set  down  was  then 
complied  with. 

By  the  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reion 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chapter  the  fourth,  these 
loJlowing  rules  are  enacted  : — 

im^prisoned"""' ^n^^'nM  are  to  be 
That  all  artificers  and  labourers,  being  hired  bv  tlie  d-iv 
or  week  shall,  betwixt  the  middle  of  thi  months  of  Ma'cil 

fivpnt?w"ri^'\\'"'''™^'""^'"'tl'^'^  ^^"k  att  orbelore 
w  I  the  morning,  and  continue  at  worke,  and 

not  depart  vntil  betwixt  seuen  and  eight  of  the  clock  tt 
night,  except  It  be  m  the  times  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  diink- 
nge ;  the  wliicl,  imes  at  the  most  shall  not  exceede  above 
two  houres  and  a  halfe  in  the  day;  that  is  to  say,  att  euerv 
drinkinge  an  half  hour;  for  his  (dinner  an  hour;  and  for  his 
St  nrM''''rf,''"°"''i^  to  sleepcthe  which  is  from  the 
most .  °  ^"^"'''         «°  "^""e  ft  the 

moste  ;  and  at  every  breakfast  an  halfe  hour ;  and  all  the 

fn,f,;"'""'r?  '-'"I  labourers,  between  the  midst  of  .^eptem  W 
and  themidst  ot  March,  slial]  be,  and  continue,  att  their 
ni/ht  of";i  ^'''""°r^  the  day  in  the  mornmge'  untill  the 
nignt  ot  tlie  same  day,  except  it  be  in  the  time  above  an- 

TZVn":  "PI-"  to"fooss"and"br  e  t 

^iLr?^  -  !"l  /'■''■''y  '"""'^  absence;  to  be  deducted  and 
dealted  out  of  his  wages  that  shall  soo  offend. 

sha  isuffer  ?e^^K°  appointed. 
That  .vVvv         ""P/ifonment,  and  forfeit  fiue  pi mds. 
ihat  every  person  taking  above  the  wages  appointed 

sha    suffer  on-and-twenty  days  imprisonment.^  appointed, 

contrarv  Jn"tL'?t  P'""''"'  S'".  and  payment  of  wages 
contrary  to  the  statutes,  is  utterly  voide,  and  of  none  effect" 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the 
kind  of  timber  which  was  used  in  these  old  wooden 
buildings.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  even  with 
practical  men,  that  it  is  chestnut  :  but  it  is  much 
more  hkely  to  be  oak.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 


distinguishing  between  these  two  sorts  of  timber, 
particularly  after  they  have  been  a  long  time  in 
use,  and  especially  where  oak  imported  from  the 
Continent  has  been  employed.  There  are  two 
rales,  however,  which  may  infallibly  be  relied  on. 
The  one,  whenever  the  feather  appears  on  the 
surface  we  may  be  sure  that  the  timber  is  oak  : 
this  figure  is  occasioned  by  cutting  through 
longitudiaally  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
quarter-grain,  and  which  appears  in  the  transverse 
section  of  an  oak-tree  in  thin  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre  pith  ;  and  the  quarter-grain  does  not 
exLst  in  chestnut.  The  other  rule  is,  whenever 
iron  bolts  or  nails  have  been  inserted  into  oak 
timber,  in  anything  like  a  green  ®r  unseasoned 
state,  the  sap  of  the  oak  acting  upon  the  iron 
occasions  a  black  stain  in  the  wood  ;  this  is  never 
the  case  with  chestnut. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  chestnut,  as 
■w-ell  as  all  other  sorts  of  native  timber,  was  some- 
times used,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  for  there 
are  few  districts  of  England  where  chestnut  tim- 
ber grows  in  anything  like  a  natural  state,  but  oak 
IS  indigenous  to  our  soil.  Chestnut  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  old  documents,  and  in  the  fabric 
roll  of  Rochester  Castle,  as  well  as  in  the  Rochester 
city  records,  the  timber  mentioned  is  chiefly  oak 
and  "oken  timber,"  with  small  quantities  of 
"  estrichbords  called  wainscot,"  and  28  "  poplar 
boards,"  which  latter  cost  3s. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number 
of  sketches  and  original  drawings. 


THEORY,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  INCIDENTAL 
USES  OE  CHIMNEYS.  * 

{Continued  from  page  161.) 

FIVE  different  theories  have  been  started  during 
our  period,  for  best  shape  of  longitudinal 
section  of  chimney  flues,  namely  : 

1.  The  chimney  is  built  -with  parallel  side 
walls. 

2.  The  sides  are  contracted  at  orifice. 

3.  The  sides  are  enlarged  at  orifice. 

4.  The  sides  are  contracted  at  half  height 

5.  The  sides  are  enlarged  at  half  height. 
Each  theory  has  its  champions  still,  and  though 

prepared  to  meet  the  issue  in  all  its  phases  when 
required,  I  do  not  propose  to  encroach  upon  your 
time  too  much,  since  the  position  I  maintain  is 
based  upon  personal  tests.  The  ably  conducted 
contest,  however,  treated  mainly  the  question  of 
draught,  whilst  I  consider  it  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  economy  of  fnel. 

The  height  of  smoke  stacks  for  furnaces  and 
boilers  with  chimney-draught  is  generally  assumed, 
for  an  engine  of  20  horse  power,  as  not  less  than 
60ft.,  by  which,  with  a  proper  width  of  the 
stack,  a  good  draught  is  obtained.  To  determine 
the  horizontal  section  of  such  stacks,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  combustion  of  lib.  of  coal 
requires,  as  a  maximum,  150  cubic  feet  of  air, 
of  which  one-third  combines  with  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  coal,  and  two-thirds  with  the 
•solid  portion  of  the  coal. 

The  combination  of  the  air  and  gases  increases 
their  volume  as  much  as  one-tenth.  That  quantity 
combining  with  the  carbon  remains  the  same. 
The  total  product  of  the  combustion,  assuming  the 
temperature  of  a  furnace  at  1000°  Fahrenheit,  at 
-which  aeriform  bodies  are  expanded  to  about  three 
times  their  ordinary  bulk,  will  bo  464  cubic  feet 
for  the  pound  of  coal.  Adopting  reliable  results, 
that  the  products  of  such  combnstion  pass  off  at  a 
velocity  of  3fift.  per  second,  the  area  to  allow 
this  quantity  to  pass  ofi'  will  be  half  a  .square  inch; 
in  practice,  however,  as  a  large  surplus  of  air  is 
always  admitted,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
increase  the  area  to  two  square  inches.  This  will 
give  for  the  average  consumption  of  one  horse 
power,  equal  to  131b.  of  coal  per  hour  on  a 
square  foot  of  grate,  2G  square  inches  of  area  for 
the  flue  opening  into  the  chimney. 

As  temperature  and  bulk  become  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  fire,  the  area 
of  the  flue  towards  the  chimney  may  be  narrowed 
gradually,  avoiding  any  sudden  contraction, 
awkward  bends,  or  sharp  angles,  and  so  as  to  reduce 
the  area  of  the  chimnev  itself  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  above,  or  1-'  square  inch  per  pound 
and  hour,  as  stutcd. 

A  common  rule  is  that  the  minimum  area  of 
chimneys  72  to  'JOft.  high  is  400  square  inches 
tor  each  20  horse  power. 

The  most  correct  shape  of  horizontal  section  of 
chimneys  is,  in  relation  to  resistance  of  friction. 


the  one  which,  for  a  given  area,  has  the  least  cir- 
cumference, consequently,  the  circular  shape  and 
the  shape  of  a  p%gon.  In  the  vertical  section 
through  axis  it  is  usual  to  erect  small  smoke 
stacks  pnsmatically,  but  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  walls  towards  the  ground.  Higher  smoke 
stacks  are  built  pyramidically  inside  as  well  as 
outside,  m  order  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
winds.  While  adhering  to  the  latter  forms,  laro-e 
factory  stacks  are  given  an  interior  slope  of  about 
I2  inch,  and  an  exterior  slope  of  2*  to  Sin 
for  every  10ft.  of  height.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  to  determine  the  exterior 
lower  diameter  by  adding  one-twentieth,  and 
the  interior  one  by  adding  one-sixtieth  of 
height  ot  stack,  to  the  corresponding  upper 
diameters.  For  instance,  if  a  stack  is  60ft. 
high,  and  its  upper  diameters  are  2ft.  and  SMt., 
then   the    corresponding   diameters    at  base 


would  be  2  -t-  -  =   .3ft.,  and  3i 


,  =  6ift 


*  Read  by  Mr.  Adolph  Cluss,  of  Washington,  bc- 
lore  the  American  lustitute  of  Architects. 


A  round  stack,  in  order  to  resist  safely  a  wind  of 
100ft  velocity  per  second,  should  have  an  exterior 
diameter  of  not  less  than  one-twelfth  part  of  its 
height. 

The  draught  of  a  smoke  stack  being  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  rising  au-,  it  is 
important  to  protect  the  current  against  cooling 
off.    Bricks  being  bad  conductors  of  heat  are 
therefore  best  suited  for  their  construction  among 
the  cheap  materials,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
lay  them  with  naiTow  joints,  filled  insolid  through- 
out, so  as  to  avoid  a  lateral  access  of  cold  au', 
which  would  act  like  a  blow  pipe.    The  bricks 
must  be  well  burned,  so  as  to  have  little  porosity. 
The  porosity  of  the  soft  brick  is  objectionable  for 
two  reasons  ;  firstly,  because  the  duty  humidity  of 
the  chimney  and  its  accompanying  bad  odour  -vvill 
be  transmitted  to  the  adjacent  walls;  secondly, 
because  the  porous  material  offers  plenty  of 
passages  through  which  cold  exterior  air  may 
enter  the  stack  in  minute  particles,  when  the  inner 
air  is  much  diluted  and  a  strong  pressure  of  wind 
acts  from  outside.  Large  chimneys  should  aWays 
be  built  with  hollow  walls  ;  an  air-space  of  an 
inch  or  1^  inch  will  answer  best.    At  all  events 
bends  and  irregularities  should  be  avoided  in  any 
stack,  and  the  inner  walls  shou:d  be  plastered  as 
smooth  as  possible,  in  order  to    reduce  the 
friction  nf    the  air  against    the  walls— that 
important  element  of  smoky  chimneys.     It  is 
advisable,  when  constructing  large  stacks,  to  wall 
in  iron  bars  at  intervals  of  2  to  2|ft.  across  an 
inner  corner,  which  form  a  vertical  ladder  for 
mounting  the  stack.    The  foundations  of  large 
stacks  should  be  laid  with  extreme  care,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  unequal  settlement  of  the  masonry,  which 
may  cause  the  falling,  or,  at  least,  a  dangerous 
inclination  of  them.    The  foundations  should  be 
started  upon  a  base  at  least  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  the  section  of  base  of  stack.  Indiffe- 
rence in  this  respect  has  frequently  led  to  disas- 
trous results.    Factory  stacks  receive,  for  better 
effect,  belt  courses  and  a  cornice,  similar  to  the 
capital  of  a  column.    These  are  best  constructed 
of  bricks,  with  an  iron  covering  plate  for  protect- 
ing the  joints  against  being  washed  out  by  rains, 
or  of  well-jointed  cut  stone.  Heavy  cast  or  wrought 
iron  cornices  should  be  avoided,  since  their  larger 
weight  increases  the  unavoidable  vibrations  of  the 
stack  during  heavy  winds. 

By_  judiciously  applying  such  well-known 
principles,  the  action  of  chimneys  is  brought 
within  the  domain  of  exact  science.  However, 
that  accomplished  quack,  the  smoke-doctor,  will 
flourish,  most  likely,  as  long  as  the  worthy  medical 
profession  are  in  competition  with  patent 
medicine. 

The  causes  of  smoky  chimneys  may  be  recapitu- 
lated, for  dwelling.s,  under  two  heads,  the  first  of 
which  contains  the  preliminaries  for  the  success  of 
the  second  ;  it  is  foreign  to  om-  present  subject, 
and  consists  of  a  proper  an-angement  of  the  fire- 
places, whilst  the  second  sums  up  thus  : — 

1.  Insufficient  height  ot  the  chimney. 

2.  Top  small  or  too  large  a  section  of  chimney. 

3.  Friction  in  the  chimneys.  Flues  being  built, 
very  property,  adjoining,  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  each  other  if  a  building  in  settling  has 
formed  cracks  in  the  partitions,  and  one  flue  is 
heated  up,  whilst  the  other  is  not. 

4.  Too  large  discharging  orifice  of  chunney. 

5.  Action  of  wind,  rain,  and  sun  on  the  dis- 
charging orifice.  This  is  remedied  by  raising  the 
chimney,  or  fitting  the  well-known  cowls  on  them. 

A  downward  current  of  wind  may,  for  a  large 
orifice  and  a  low  velocity  of  the  gases,  press  down 
the  interior  column  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  it  slides 
down  along  one  side  of  the  chimneys,  and  by  fric- 
tion caiTies  along  a  part  of  the  rising  gases. 
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If  the  side  walls  of  the  chimneys  have  become 
wet  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains,  against  which 
they  have  not  been  protected,  the  smoke  stack  v/ill 
be  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  whilst  the  water 
is  transformed  into  steam.  This  steam  mingles 
with  the  air  in  the  chimney,  and  forms  a  moist  air 
which  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  dry  air  of 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  but  does  not 
thereby  compensate  at  all  for  the  above  stated 
loss  of  heat.  The  flues  should  be  covered  in, 
therefore,  so  as  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

The  strange  fact  that  some  chimneys  won't 
draw  when  the  sun  is  high  and  throws  its  rays  in 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained.  However,  during  warm  weather,  the 
draught  must  be  smaller  in  the  chimney  on  account 
of  the  smaller  difference  between  the  temperatures 
in  chimneys  and  open  air. 

Now,  if  the  main  walls  of  houses  and  conse- 
quently also  the  side  walls  of  chimneys  are  con- 
siderably colder  than  the  exterior  air— which  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  spring,  and  also  in  the 
summer  after  continuous  wet  weather — and  we 
have  a  continued  hot  sunshine,  with  no  fire  on 
the  hearth,  a  cold  column  of  air  will  constantly 
descend  in  the  smoke-stack,  unless  the  contrary  is 
caused  by  favourable  winds.  Other  causes  combine, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should 
heat  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  as  much  and 
as  equally  as  possible,  so  as  to  lessen  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  air  in  the  smoke-stack  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  keep  off  from  the  smoke-stack  the 
exterior  downward  current,  and  all  this  is  effected 
by  properly  arranged  cowls. 

6.  Contrary  draughts.  —  A  chimney  smokes 
frequently  in  a  double  parlour,  because  the  fire 
in  the  adjoining  room  has  a  mere  lively  draught,  or 
in  ease  the  house  is  heated  in  part  by  furnaces,  if 
the  staircase  is  high,  well  heated  up,  and  draws  the 
air  of  the  parlour  more  vigourously  than  the 
chunney,  so  that  the  smoke  descends,  in  order  to 
fill  the  void  created.  In  this  case  the  doors  must 
be  shut,  the  windows  opened,  and  a  strong  fire 
must  be  made  in  the  smoky  chimney  until  the 
temperatui-e  of  the  chimney  is  high  enough  for 
establishing  a  regular  draught. 

7.  One  common  chimney  for  several  fire  places. 
In  this  case  independent  metal  pipes  must  he 
inserted  for  each  fire. 

8.  Openings  left  at  lower  end  of  flue  "  for 
ventilating  the  latter,"  as  called  for  in  many 
specifications.  The  lower  end  of  flue  should  be 
T/ell  closed,  so  that  no  cold  air  can  enter  and  cool 
off  the  rising  current. 

I  shall  add  only  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
smoke-flues  as  simple  and  eflicient  aids  for  venti- 
lating apartments,  wherever  artificial  heat  supplies 
the  time-honoured  open  fire-place  ;  which,  whilst 
objectionable  to  economy  of  fuel  and  for  keeping 
up  draughts,  conduces  to  health  in  replenishing  the 
air.  Adjoining  or  between  two  smoke-flues  there 
should  be  inserted  ventilation  flues,  commencing 
just  below  the  cornice  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated. 
The  necessity  of  placing  the  ventilation  flues 
between  the  smoke-flues  is  obvious  ;  the  thin  brick 
partitions  are  heated  up  by  the  smoke-flues,  and 
communicate  this  heat  to  the  ventilating  flue, 
which  thereby  sucks  the  bad  thin  air  rising  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  leads  it  into  the  open  air 
above  the  roof,  where  the  ventilating  flue  ends,  at 
same  height  with  the  smoke-flues. 

According  to  size  of  room  and  number  of 
persons  occupying  it,  a  corresponding  number  of 
ventilation  flues  are  built ;  for  instance,  one  flue  of 
4  by  Sin.  will  suffice  for  a  room  of  9000  cubic 
feet,  which  is  occupied  daily  by  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Rooms  which  are  heated  by  iron  stoves  or 
furnaces  are  frequently  filled  with  much  dry  air, 
and  are  freed  from  this,  in  part,  by  the  flues 
described  above,  and  in  part  by  the  ventilation 
flues  in  the  outside  walls,  commencing  Sin. 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  leading  to  the 
room,  1ft.  above  the  floor.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  registers  for  these  lower  flues,  in  order  to 
obviate  cooling  ofi:  during  heavy  winds.  No 
registers  are  necessary  for  the  upper  flaes,  since 
the  wind  cannot  descend  from  above  if  the  smoke- 
flues  are  properly  arranged,  and  the  room  will  not 
be  cooled  oif  by  the  bad  air  being  discharged. 
The  wholesale  rejection  of  ventilatcfrs  near 
ceilings  of  rooms  by  a  certain  school  of  ventilation 
men  is  erroneous,  since  the  elements  of  heat  and 
the  diffusion  of  gases  are  not  given  proper  weight 
by  them. 

If  carbonic  acid,  of  course  diluted  by  heat  and 
other  gases,  would  not  rise,  no  smoke-stack  would 
work. 

Suppose  we  enter  a  room  filled  v/ith  pure  air, 


containing  no  more  than  its  constituent  part  of 
one-twenty-fifth  per  centum  of  carbonic  acid,  iind 
having  the  normal  tcmijcrature  of  0.5°.  The 
process  of  respiration  raises  this  temperature  to 
98°,  and  vitiates  it  with  4  per  centum  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  increase  of  heat  dilutes,  by  expanding 
the  volume,  while  the  carbonic  acid  adds  to  the 
density.  The  result  is  that  1000  eubic  feet  of  the 
respired  hotter  air  weigh  but  721b.,  while  the 
weight  of  an  equal  (|uantity  of  the  colder  pure 
air  amounts  to  761b.  By  opening  an  upper 
register  the  foul  air  will  escape,  in  consequence. 
If  you  do  not  provide  an  outlet  above,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  reverse  the  current.  Judicious  action 
in  both  cases  is  necessary.  Too  much  and  too 
little  zeal  in  the  good  cause  of  ventilation  has 
killed  more  people,  by  exposing  them  to  undue 
draughts,  than  want  of  fresh  air  has  ever  done. 

Where  sewerage  is  not  accessible,  cesspools  may 
be  ventilated  in  like  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  bad  odour  into  the  privies.  The 
cesspool  is  to  be  arched,  the  manhole  for  cleaning 
it  out  is  to  be  shut  air-tight  ;  9in.  below  the 
apex  of  the  arch  a  ventilating  flue  is  started 
in  the  wall  with  an  opening  of,  say.  Gin. 
wide  and  12in.  high,  leading  above  the  roof. 
This  ventilating  flue  is  connected  with  the 
smoke-flue  of  a  range  or  cooking  stove,  being 
separated  from  it  simply  by  a  iin.  thick 
cast  iron  plate.  By  the  continued  heating,  m 
summer  and  winter,  the  smoke-flue  heats  the 
iron  partition  plate,  and,  consequently,  also  the 
ventilating  flue,  which  sucks  the  bad  air  from  the 
cesspool  and  any  pipes  or  ducts  leading  into  it, 
and  conducts  it  above  the  roof. 

The  smoke  pipe  should  be,  in  this  case,  about 
14in.  square,  and  the  ventilating  flue  may  be 
6  by  14in.  in  addition. 

In  treating  a  detail  in  the  science  of  construc- 
tion, the  temptation  has  been  great  to  encroach 
upon  the  important  subjects  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  diflncult  to  separate  it 
from  these  corollaries,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of 
more  solid  service  to  exhaust  than  to  enlarge. 

Let  the  comnaunity  understand  that  the  matured 
conclusions  of  men  who  have  studied  the  physical 
laws  underlying  the  movement  of  the  air  are 
worth  more  than  the  mere  notions  or  vague  ideas 
of  the  chimney-sweep  and  bricklayer,  who  have 
not  the  preliminaries  for  combining  isolated 
phenomena  to  a  correct  observation,  but  who  enjoy 
the  hollow  prestige  of  being  so-called  "  practical 
men,"  and  are  admired  if,  by  chance,  they  hit  the 
case. 


fully  reflects  this  spirit.  It  is  a  slander  to  call  it 
a  represontatinn  of  Catholic  avt.  Tasoany, 
Umbria,  '/>iiilj:i,nly,  Germany,  Franco,  and  Eng- 
land forbid  !  It  is  a  representation  of  what  was 
never  inspired  by  devotion  or  piety,  but  only  by 
gingerbread  ambition.  To  sever  Rome  from 
Roman  Catholicism  is  to  do  the  latter  the  greatest 
service  in  one's  power  ;  and  there  fore  _  one  may 
rejoice  that  the  Exhibition  is  what  it  is.  "We 
needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,"  it 
has  'been  said  -,  but  Rome  has  seen  the  highest 
and  hates  it.  Era  Angelica,  Giotto,  Forugino,  all 
in  tlieir  turn  showed  her  the  right  way,  and  she 
refused  it.  Bernini  is  her  true  prophet,  and 
speaks  her  inmost  soul. 


A! 


MODERN  ROMAN  ART. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Standard,  writ- 
ing on  the  Exhibition  of  Catholic  Art,  says 
it  is  a  standing  libel  on  Roman  Catholic  art. 
Catholicism  has  insp  ired  some  of  the  grandest  works 
of  human  genius  in  overy  fine  department.  Archi- 
tects ^sculptors,  painters,  poets,  musicians,  have  so 
illustrated  it  that  there  never  can  come  a  time 
when  men  will  let  its  memory  die.  Bat  what 
has  Rome  done  ?  She  never  had  a  great  native 
artist  of  her  own,  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
has  she  failed  to  spoil  and  injure  the  artists  she 
borrowed  from  other  lands.  She  had  the  loan  of 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  what  did  she 
make  them  do  ?  What  did  she  get  out  of  them  ? 
That  splendid  abomination,  St.  Peter's.  There  is 
not  a  single  church  in  Rome — and  there  are  nearly 
four  hundred  of  them — that  does  not  offend 
almost  as  much  as  it  pleases  ;  and  most  of  them 
are  hideous  abortions.  Umbrian,  Tuscan,  and 
Lombard  genius  came  to  her  assistance  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  she  has  blotted  out  and  pulled 
down  most  of  what  they  did  for  her,  to  make 
way  for  her  own  gilt  and  whitewash  conceptions 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  I  was  in  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  the  other  day.  There  are 
in  it  some  magnificent  jworks  of  Merlozzo  da 
Porli,  jubilant  angel  heads  that  lift  your  soul  up 
to  Heaven.  They  are  priceless,  for  this  artist's 
works  are  rare.  Few  visitors  ever  see  them  ; 
and  along  with  them  are  some  paintings  of  Giotto, 
which  nobody  can  see  properly,  so  abominably 
are  they  hung.  I  wanted  to  have  one  of  them 
turned,  for  I  knew  there  was  another 


ainting  on 

the  obverse  side.  But  it  could  not  be  done,  and  1 
was  gravely  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  it 
was  "  only  another  Christ."  Rome  cares  for  size, 
for  gilt,  for  gold,  for  mirbles,  for  militant  magni- 
ficence. True  art  she  never  cared  for,  and  now 
she  cares  for  it  less  than  ever.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  at  the  present 
moment  in  churches  in  Rome,  but  not  a  stroke  of 
art  is  being  contributed.    The  Exhibition  faith- 


EXHIBITION  OF  STREET  TRAMWAY 
MODELS. 

N  exhibition  of  models,  illustrating  the  street 
tramway  system,  is  on  view  at  35,  Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster.    It  is  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways  Company,  with  the 
object  of  illustrating  the  modes  of  locomotion 
which  the  public  will  soon  have  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.    Bills  were  passed  last_  session, 
authorising  the  construction  of  lines  in  Bast 
London,  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  Pim- 
lico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich.    The  first  and 
second  have  been  commenced,  but  some  dispute 
with  a  local  vestry  stops  practical  proceedings 
with  regard  to  the  third.     This  exhibition  re- 
ceives  additional  interest   from  the  numerous 
tramway  projects  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  which  legislative  sanction  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  being  sought.  The  line  between  White- 
chapel  and  Bow  will  probably  be  the  first  finished. 
The  car  to  be  used  is  very  similar  to  that  seen  in 
America — handsome,  comfortable,  roomy.  It  will 
convey  28  outside  passengers  and  22  "  inside^," 
affording  to  all  ample  seat  space,  and  opportu- 
nity  of  passage,   without    the  inconvenience 
which  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance,  especi- 
ally on  a  wet  day,  inflicts.    The  fare  is  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  at  a  penny  per  mile,  with_  an 
understanding  that  the  charges  may  at  any  time 
ba  revised  by  the  Board  of  Trade.   Although  the 
tramway  carriage  is  narrower  externally  than  an 
ordinary  omnibus,  it  is  12  inches  wider  within, 
and  very  lofty.    As  one  horse  in  a  tramway  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  four  on  the  road,  the  huge 
vehicle  will  be  easily  drawn  by  the  customary 
pair.  The  promoters  of  the  modern  schemes  have 
no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  avoid  any  hindrance 
or  damage  to  the  common  street  vehicles.  The 
rails  being  level  with  the  surface  of  the  road,  a 
carriage  tvill  be  able  to  cross  them  without  endan- 
gering its  springs,  as  was  the  case  with  Train's 
fll-fated  system,  while  the  three-quarter  inch 
groove  in  which  the  flange  of  the  car-wheel  runs 
is  too  narrow  to  entrap  the  flimsiest  wheel  of  the 
most  elegant  vehicle,  save,  perhaps,  the  bicycle, 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion. There  are  in  the  exhibition  models  of  single 
and  double  lines.    The  gauge  is  unusually  wide — 
over  four  feet  eight  inches.    The  company  which 
has  provided  these  miniature  specimens  has  care- 
fully collected  statistics  to  show  the  working  of 
tramways  in  America,  Canada,  and  the  European 
cities  where  they  have  been  introduced.  From 
them,  it  seems  that  in  New  York,  in  the  year 
1807,  78  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  by 
4380  horses,  while  in  London  GG77  horses  drew 
only  half  that  number.     In  Stuttgart,  during 
1868,  the  street  tramways  carried  60  times  the 
number  of  the  population  ;  in  London  the  pro- 
portion was  only  13  2-3rds.    If  the  actual  tram- 
way works  as  the  model  promises,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  objections  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
scheme  when  it  was  tried  before  will  be  no  longer 
heard  of,  and  all  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
must  acknowledge  that  on  the  score  of  comfort 
the  tramway  car  bears  somewhat  the  same  com- 
parison to  the  ordinary  omnibus  as  the  springless 
cart  does  to  the  phaeton.    However,  there  is 
room  in  every  large  town  for  bath  systems,  and 
the  use  of  both,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  will 
be  a  necessity  not  to  be  avoided.  "Perhaps," 
says  the  Daily  News,  "  one  of  the  most  effective 
tramways  at  work  in  England  is  a  line  running 
through  Salford.    The  main  rails  are  simple  iron 
plates,    '  flush  '  with  the  roadway,  but  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  smaller  rail,  with  a  thin  deep 
groove,  and  into  this  runs  a  guiding  wheel,  which 
the  driver  can  hoist  at  pleasure.    Hence,  if  the 
'  rule  of  the  road  '  demands  it,  he  leaves  the  rails 
and  comes  back  again  to  the  familiar  groove 
without  trouble  or  delay.    The  tramways  we  are 
to  have  iu  London  will  not  allow  of  any  such  do- 
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viatinn,  and  the  wider  thoroughfares  will  not,  of 
course,  so  much  require  the  a.hMntiges.  The 
jmblic  interest  in  the  revivtd  qui  stion  is  shoivn 
hy  the  numbers  visiting  the  exhibition  ;  and  it 
IS  not  a  little  singuhir  that  the  exhibitor  is  fre- 
quently phed  with  queries  :is  to  the  applicability 
of  t  :e  plan  to  steim  jmrposes."' 


OF 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION 
HOSPITALS. 

LAST  week  we  gave  plan,  view,  and  general 
description  ot  the  new  Wigan  Infirmary 
of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Worthin-ton.  of  M-iu- 
chester,  is  the  architect.  In  the  description 
accomp»nyu,g  his  plans,  Mr.  Worthington  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  warming  and  ventila- 
ting sucli  buildings,  which,  though  more  especially 
applicable  to  the  structure  in  question,  will  be 
lound  to  be  of  general  practioMl  value  •  — 

In  an  establishment  consisting  of'  wards  of 
moderate  sue,  it  is  believed  that  no  means  of 
warming  is  so  effectual  and  so  healthful  as  open 
fi^-eplaces,  very  lofty  in  tho  opening;  and  by 
aioptingan  arringement  of  a  hooded  hit-and- 
miss  buvre  (which  has  „lreidy  been  used  with 
^uccess),  an  rxeellent  draught  may  be  obtained 
Ihe  entire  ^des  and  hacks  of  the  fireplaces  would 
be  built  of  firebricks,  the  inclination  of  the  sides 
being  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
reflected  at  a  corresponding  angle  i^to  the  ward. 
The  fire  Use  f  would  be  contained  in  a  plain  bar 
to'the  hert  li"le  metal  as  possible  exposed 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  firs:  essential  is  the  proper  allowance  of  air 
space  ;  but  with  the  most  ample  provision  in 
this  respect  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of 
cnangmg  the  air  contained  in  any  hospital  ward 
Various  contrivances  may  be  employed  to  admii 
the  outer  air  in  such  places,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  up  an  unceasing  movement  in  the 
upper  stratum  of  a  ward,  aud  a  constant  dis-  I 
placement  cf  the  foul  gases  which  rise  to  the  top  ' 

itr/T""  T'*"'"'"-  of  persons,  and 

aoove  all  m  a  hospital  ward  constantly  occupied 

trJl  Vfl"^  r-''-"^''  '^^''^'"^  i"'"'*fes.  The 
great  difficulty  i.-,  of  course,  to  accomplish  the 

to  do  his, n  the  fo,  owing  manner  : -The  windows 

J  V  sions'"  Tl t''^^'^  ^>^b- 
fou  ths  of  the  whole  opening,  would  consist  of  an 
D  JoZf  '■'^-'■""g^'^sh  ;  the  upper  fourth  be 
pivotted,  and  work  ,  n  a  swivel  with  cord,,  to 
open  at  any  .lesired  inclination.  On  the 
top  of  this  swivel  light,  and,  in    fact  form 

hopper-shapel  fra-ne,  made  of  cast-iron  This 
frame  would  extend  the  entire  width  of  he 

ami  ends,  but  a  space  at  the  top  left  open  abort 
>.m  w.deand  the  full  length  of  the  frame.  Thi 
long  narrow  opening  would  be  covered  with  fine 
r?-hP"f '  '""^  <--™stant  but  mpcr 

ceil  *''™''  ^''^  "''^^d  close  to  the 

ceiling,  towanLs  the  corre.spondin.' openin.^  in  the 

rordeJ  th  t  t",  '''^P)"^'         °f  hopper, 

cent  e  of  ti  e     '  V  "^i'^  towards  the 

to  ^voi.?  ,      ^'Panrnent,  and  be  so  .listributed  as 

u  visions  might  be  opened  more  or  less,  at  the 

to  this;/  ''"f/"''^"' '  -hen  so'oiln  d 
ime  bp  J'  ^.^ff '.t'f  "'''--d  would  in  a  verv  .^hort 
time  be  flooded  with    fresh  air.    Besides  this 

in?:?;; °P?--t-ity  of  obtS: 
lug  a  current  from  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the 
^ard,  and  flushing, he  upper  part  with  fresh 
^vithout  opening  the  doors.  This  would  be  elfected 
by  means  of  a  glazed  louvre,  about  Gft.  high  and 

door  from  the  stain-ase  ;  and  again  at  the  otlier 
01  ba.cony  end.    The  louvres,  worked  by  a  very 
^™'rivance  with  lever  ana 
n  Z\     y,  *°  ^'''"'t  "lO'-e  or  less  air, 

Ho  e    "tk'       P'r/'^''^''^'  very  rarely' 

he  w«,1     r  ^l^^O'  --^t  various  points  in 

.Lefh   '  shafts  or  flues  discharging 

"^th  .  T'  •  ventilation  may  be 

hui  t  in  'hp         ^y  K"'"-^  «•  channels 

eTlin  "  '^4u  '"'«'vals.  cL  se  to  the 

eiling     These  grids  would  have  a  sloping  lip  on 
'^Mde.  projecting  about  5in.  from  , he  wall 
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part  of  the  ward.  A  corresponding  g  rid  would 
be  pUced  lu  the  opr.osite  wall  in  each  case  The 
air  being  thus  admitted  in  very  small  ,,uantities 
and  at  very  numerous  places,  would  diffuse  itself 
without  perceptible  draughts,  and  displace  the 
gaseous  portion  of  the  contained  air  which 
natur.al ly  ascends  to  the  ceiling.  The  form  of 
the  small  air  channels  would  be  such  that  thev 
would  hardly  be  observed  if  not  pointed  out,  and 
are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  wilfullv  obstructed 
especially  asthay  would  be  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
therefore  out  of  reach.  On  the  ridge  of  the  roofs 
may  be  revo  v.ng  ventilators  of  large  diameter 
to  promote  the  ventilation  of  the  top  wa-ds 

Ivxch  ward  may  be  lit  at  night  by  two  sus- 
pended rings  of  gas  burners,  over  which  a  funnel- 
shaped  cowl  may  be  suspended,  terminating  in  an 
iron  flue  communicating  with  a  shaft  in  the  wall 
by  means  of  which  the  products  of  the  gas  would 
be  earned  off,  while  at  the  same  time  an  upward 
current  he  caused,  and  a  further  impulse  given  to 
toe  ventilation  during  the  night,  when  the  win 
doivs  are  usually  closed. 
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along  which  a  car-load  of  bricks  or  mortar  might 
be  made  to  roll,  which  track  might  be  joined  to 
and  made  continuous  with  a  horizontal  track  by 
means  of  an  easy  curve  at  the  summit,  the  whole 
being  adjustable  to  suit  the  progressive  heights 
ot  the  wall  as  they  advance  towards  completion 
It  would  require  little  genius  to  adjust  the  detail 
and  the  cost  of  building  would  be  greatly  lessened 
by  dispensmg  with  the  hod  carriers 


|h  .i  i,i,dination  of  ab™t  45^  ;™  ^  Uic 
,       '..ilinj  at  once  lu  a  cold  volume  to  the  lower 


WASTE  OF  LABOUR  IN  BUILDING. 
r\F  all  the  painful  sights  we  are  called  upon  to 
V/  witness  in  this  day  of  steam  engines  and 
abour-saving  appliances,  none  strikes  us, 'says 
the  .'ycoitiPc  Amenc.;n,  as  being  so  ab.nird  and 
unnece^s.ary  as  the  waste  of  human  toil  in  build- 
ing as  It  is  generally  conducted.  Hodmen 
crawling  up  long  ladders  with  small  burdens  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  carrying  at  each  trip  some 

h,  P°""'^^  "f  bod,  and  one 

hundred  and  si.xty  or  more  of  flesh  and  blood- 
not  to  mention  beer-seems  something  so  forei-n 
,  to  his  age  of  machinery  that  we  should  scarcely 
ttel  it  more  incongruous  to  see  the  stocks  and 
pillories  restored  to  our  market-places 
IJl^^^'S^'^^^^^^OTghder  is  to  be  raised,  we 

e"  ,  ^•Y'-yi^g  is  done  by  human 

legs.  These  legs,  although  they  can  do  climbing 
p.  -sahly,  are  certainly  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
specialtv  '^'""'''^  by  nature  to  make  climbing  a 
A  ladder  is  a  very  serviceable  appliance  in  its 
way  ;  we,  however,  believe  it  to  be  as  har,l  a  road 
o  travel  as  ever  the  genius  of  man  devised.  The 
hod  belongs  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  implements,  but  it  does  not  seem  the  most 
agreeable  .ompanion  in  the  w,n-ld  to  clasp  in 
aflectionate  embrace  or  place  one's  cheek  f.mdlv 
against.  •' 

^  'ih-refore,  we  say,  down  with  the  hod  :  let  it 
.ake  Its  place  wi,h  the  host  of  implements  on 
he  tomb  of  which  modern  progress  has  written 
the  epitaph—"  Played  Out." 

to  be  rep  aced  by  iron  rails  and  the  rounds  by 
t  cj,  and  let  us  .suppose  some  genius  to  conceive 
Uie  happy  Idea  of  causing  a  locomotive  to  crawl 
ed.ously  up  this  heavy  grade,  drawing  after  it 
a  load  of  one-third  its  own  weight.  What 
gibings,  what  laughter,  what  derision  would  such 
a  scheme  excite  among  mechanics  ?  Yet  we  are 
importing  annnally  krge  numbers  of  locomotives 
to  do  the  .same  thing  ;  only  these  locomotives  run 
on  the  ties  instead  nf  tlie  rails 

de?rt7/"''''''^*^'"«■'  better  in  Frauce.  Either 
derricks  are  employed,  or  the  brick  and  mortar 
carrier,  are  used  as  stationary  engines,  rather 
than  as  locomotives.  In  passing  a  building  in 
piocess  of  erection  in  Paii-,  one  may  often  see  a 
number  of  men  stationed  one  above  the  other 
along  a  adder,  each  of  whom  passes  his  load  to 
the  nest  above  him,  until  the  load  reaches  its 
destination.  _  In  tliis  way  a  continuous  procession 
of  materia  s  IS  kept  up,  and  a  large  quantity  may 
be  elnvated  lu  a  short  time. 

I'^'ll"  '"iprovement  on  the  climbing 
piocess,  but  the-e  must  even  i,i  this  way  be  an 
enormous  waste  of  power.  And  this  wasle  is  not 
only  uselei^s  but  so  easily  avoided,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  he  employment  of  human  power  to 
per  orm  such  rude  work,  is  a  disgrace  to  modern 
uvil,.ation.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  small 
one-horse  power  engine,  with  suitable  tackle,  and 
the  employment  ot  asing:c  man  to  attend  it,  will 
mortn?.  elevating  bricks  and 

mo.tar,  at  a  cost  oi  less  than  the  wSges  of  two 

mZlTn"^'''''"  V-\  '"''■■"'^  t'''-^  ^^^'1  f'»l  to  see 
many  ways  lu  which  this  application  of  s'eam 
power  could  be  advantageously  made.  The 
ladder  might  be  replaced  by  a  failwav  up  and 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Stamps  ox  Building  Leases.— On  Thurs- 
day week  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
that  having  considered  what  had  been  urged  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
.inst  to  insist  on  the  limit  of  the  indemnity  he  at 
hrst  proposed.  He  therefore  now  only  made  it  the 
measure  applicable  to  the  future,  and  should  in- 
sert a  clause  by  which  stamps  on  building  leases 
would  be  10s.  instead  ot  ;!5s.  Mr.  Bon^ke  ex- 
pressed his  great  satisfaction  at  thestatement  iust 
made,  which  wonld,  he  believed,  satisfy  the 
country  Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
!u  ^^'^  *be  second  reading  of 

the  Bill,   on    Monday   night,   Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence    protested    strenuously    against  the 
Bill   unless  the  10s.  stamp  was  made  uniform 
onall  leases.— Mr.  A.  Kinnaird  also  protested 
strongly  against  the  Bill  in  its  present  state,  as 
acting  most  oppressively  on  the  poor  man.— The 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  had  decided  that  leases  in  certain 
cases  should  bo  subject  to  a  tax  of  35s.  each.  He 
in  consequence,  had  introduced  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
up  to  that  time  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  injustice 
in  tuture  cases  he  reduced  the  tax  to  IDs.   Had  he 
not  done  so  leases  would  now  be  subject  to  a  tax 
of  80s    Now  hon.  members  asked  him  to  omit  the 
second  clause  in  his  Bill,  which  reduced  the  tax  to 
10s.    He  was  willing  to  do  so,  but  if  he  did  so  the 
tax  would  remain  at  35s.— The  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Indian  lUiLWAYS.-On  Friday  last,  in  replv 
to  Mr.  Roden,  Mr.  G.  Duff  stated  that  the  Indian 
Government  was  using  all  due  diligence  in  the 
completion  of  the  Indian  system  of  railways.  The 
great  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  was  in  course 
of  constructioD,  and  several  others  had  been  com- 
menced. 

The  Tramways  Bill.— This  bill  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  for  the  second 
time. 

Commons   and  Waste    Lands.— Mr  V 
Harcourt  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  any  further  bill  authorisingthe  enclosure 
of  commons  and  waste  lands,  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  bring  in  a  measure  givin" 
efl:'ect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
which  sat  last  .session  as  to  the  amendments  required 
in_  the  existing  law.— Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugcssen 
said  tho  ICnclosurc  Gommissicmers  had  presented  a 
bill  to  the  Home  Office  for  the  enclosure  of  about 
13,000  acres.  The  select  committee  which  sat  last 
year  on  the  subject  had  recommended  certain 
alterations   in   the   existing  general  law,  and 
recommended  that  no  further  enclosures  should  be 
made  until  those  alterations  were  effected.  The 
Government  had  prepared  a  bill  for  that  pijrpose, 
but  he  could  not  name  a  day  for  its  introduction, 
but  until  It  was  introtluccd  he  should  not  ask  the 
consent  of  the  House  to  any  further  enclosures. 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Improvement  Bill, 
the  Ellesmere  and  Glyn  Valley  Railway,  and 
the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  AVafer  Bills  were 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday.  The  Newry  Water  Bill  was  re- 
jected on  the  motion  for  a  second  reading. 


iitiltliiiij  <|irf({Ili()eit([e. 


chukches  and  chapels. 
BIR.STAL,— Last  week,  Canon  Heald  laid  the 
lonndation  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Brookro\-d 
Brownhill.  The  church,  which  is  to  lie  erected 
froin  designs  by  Messrs.  She.ird  and  Hiinstock, 
will  be  a  Gothic  stuicture,  and  will  accommodate 
about  ,500  persons.  The  edifice  will  be  00ft.  lono- 
bv  4sft.  broad,  and  will  consist  of  the  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  vestry.  It  will 
have  an  open  timber  loof.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  £1700 
_  Burslem.— The  Wesleyan  Ch.apcl  at  Burslem 
IS  to    be    considerably  enlarged,     Mr.  John 
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stringer,  of  Sandbach,  has  contracted  to  do  the 
work,  from  the  designs  of  IMr.  George  Wood- 
house,  of  Bolton.  The  total  cost  of  the  altera- 
tions will  be  about  £3000. 

BiRKENSHAW. — The  corner  stone  of  a  new 
Wcslevan  Chapel  was  laid  last  week.  The  plans 
have  'been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Milnes  and 
Frunce,  architects,  Bradford.  The  style  adopted 
is  Italian,  plain  in  character,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  chapel  are  :  length,  fiOft.  width  45ft.,  with 
a  height  to  the  ceiling  of  Sl^-ft.  Sittings  will  be 
found  for  240  adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  for 
360  adults  and  children  in  the  galleries.  The 
interior  woodwork,  of  Baltic  red  wood,  with 
white  deal  panels,  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  cost  of  the  chapel  will  be  £2400,  exclusive 
of  the  land. 

Belle  Vue.— The  Wesleyans  of  Belle  Vue, 
near  Wakefield,  intend  to  erect  a  chapel  and  school, 
and,  with  this  in  view,  they  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  plan,  and  out  of  five  sent  in  they  have 
selected  the  one  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
architect,  of  Wakefield.  The  chapel  will  be  40ft. 
long  by  3Ift.  wide,  and  the  school-room  31ft.  long, 
by  loft,  -ivide.  The  design  is  Gothic.  _  The 
external  facings  will  be  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
by  white  and  blue  bands  and  arches  and  stone 
dressings,  the  front  gable  coped  with  stone  and 
having  ornamented  terminations  and  iron  foliated 
finials.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  over 
£400.  Mr.  Watson  has  also  been  instructed  to 
prepare  designs  for  a  chapel  and  schools  at  East- 
moor,  which  are  to  cost  about  £1200. 

WOECESTEESHIBE. — A  Tiew  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Philip,  at  Webheath,  in  the  parish  of 
Sardebigge,  AVorcestershire,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  Tuesday  week 
last.  The  church,  which  has  been  erected  through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Baroness  Windsor,  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Preedy,  architect,  Lon- 
don, and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic.    The  ground  plan  comprises  a  nave  60ft. 
long  by  22ft.  wide,  chancel  25ft.  long  by  18ft. 
wide,  a  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  porch  on  the 
south-west.     The  accommodation  is  for  200 
adults  and  children.    There  is  a  stone  bell  gablet 
over  the  chancel  arch.    A  suitable  dwarf  wall  and 
iron  railing,  with  entrance  gates,  encloses  the  site 
on  three  sides.    The  materials  used  are  the  local 
stone  from  the  Hewell  quarries,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  bands  of  red  Finstal  stone  being  intro- 
duced on  the  exterior,  as  also  oa  the  interior 
facing,  which  is  of  stone  throughout.     The  roof  s, 
which  are  open-timbereil,  are  of  red  deal  and 
pitch  pine,  boarded  and  covered  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles.    The  font  is  of  Painswick  stone,  with 
polished  shafts  of  Irish  green  marble,  and  has  an 
open  oak  cover.     The  pulpit  and  stairs  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  are  of  English  oak,  with 
carved  panels.     The  prayer  desk,  chancel  seats, 
altar  table,  and  rails,  are  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  benches  in  the  nave  of  stained  deal.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  plain  cathedral  glass  of 
two  tints  of  green,  with  the  exception  of  the  east 
window,   which   is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  architect,  and  con- 
tains the  following  subjects  :— The  centre  light, 
the  Crucifixion,  having  on  cither  side  types  of  the 
same— namely,  setting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent, 
and  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac.    In  tracery  over 
centre  light  is  Our  Blessed  Lord  in  session  in  his 
mediatorial  office,  with  angels  in  side  tracery. 
The  passage  spaces  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  and 
the  porch  floor,  are  laid  with  Godwin's  tiles.  The 
church  is  heated  on  the  hot-water  system  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Skinner,  of  Bristol.     The  carving  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  Messrs 
McCann  and  Everal  were  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  the  clerk  of  works.    A  rcredos,  cou' 
structed   for  the   most  part  of  Carthagenian 
porphyrites,  brought  from  Home  by  the  late  Lord 
Plymouth,  is  in  course  of  execution  by  Messrs. 
Burke,  of  Regent-street,  London.     The  design 
consists  of  ihe  above  material,  arranged  in  bands 
and  patterns.    There  is  a  central  cross  in  white 
marble,  flanked  on  either  side  by  panels  contain 
ing  angels  bearing  musical  instruments,  executed 
in  glass  mosaics  on  gold  backgrounds.    In  the 
side  compartments  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
and  the  sacred  monograms  incised  in  coloured 
cements  on  white  alabaster. 

Snodland.— On  Tuesday,  the  15th  Fehriiary 
the  parish  church  of  All  Saints',  Snodland,  Kent 
was  reopened  for  Divine  service  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  chancel  has  been 
restored  after  designs  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield 
and  new  roofs  have  been  placed  on  the  nave  and 
side  aisles.  An  excellent  organ  by  Messrs. 
Bevington  has  likewise  been  erected  in  a  chamber 


attached  to  the  chancel.  The  tiled  pavement  by 
Maw  is  of  a  beautiful  pattern,  and  a  reredos  of 
gold  mosaic  s^ets  off  the  east  enii,  whicb  has  been 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler,  to  great 
advantage.  The  font,  hitherto  smeared  witli 
white  p.aint,  consists  of  eight  polished  stone 
panels,  surmounting  a  Purbeck  marble  base.  A 
feature  of  some  interest  in  the  nave  is  a  dieply- 
cut  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  second 
column,  reckoning  from  the  west,  and  fronting 
west.    This  has  been  carefully  restored. 

Talbot,  Dorset. — On  the  4th  inst.  a  new 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Mark,  was  opened  at 
Talbot  Village,  Dorset.  It  has  been  built  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Fletcher,  of  Wim- 
borne.  Throughout  it  is  a  massive  and  sub- 
stantial building,  in  the  Early  Decorated  .«tyle  of 
architecture.  The  nave  is  47ft.  long  by  21ft;.  in 
width,  the  chancel  15ft.  by  21ft.,  and  the  tower 
12ft.  by  12ft.  9in.,  and  75ft.  in  height.  The  walls 
are  of  Purbeck  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  floors 
are  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  There  are  no 
rafters,  and  the  roof,  a  very  handsome  open 
one,  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  chancel  roof 
is  more  fully  decorated  with  carving.  The 
bracketed  corbels  have  figures  of  angels,  with 
the  harp  and  the  trumpet,  oi  the  north  and 
south  sides  respectively.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  bear  the  design  of  the  grape  and  passion- 
flower. The  archway  between  the  nave  and  the 
body  of  the  church  has  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  ihere  are  marble  columns  at  the 
eastern  window.  The  pews,  which  are  of  pitch 
pine  varnished,  are  of  the  modern  open  descrip- 
tion, and  movable.  The  pulpit  will  be  partly  of 
Devonshire  marble,  partly  of  Caen  stone.  The 
church  will  contain  accommodation  for  between 
300  and  400  persons,  and  will  cost  about  £4500, 
the  clock  and  hells  £523. 

Hessle.— AU  -  Saints  Church,  Hassle,  near 
Hull,  was  re-opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  restora- 
tion and  enlargement.  The  nave  has  been 
lengthened  26ft.  to  the  eastward  ;  the  chancel 
pulled  down  and  completely  rebuilt,  stone  for 
stone  ;  and  the  nortli  and  south  aisles  widened 
16ft.  The  clerestorv  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
west  doorway  opened  out.  The  roofs  are  of  open 
timber  work,  varni.shed,  and  the  existing  nave 
pews  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  open  benches  of 
pitched  pine.  The  three  centre  compartments  of 
the  reredos  are  filled  with  mosaic,  by  Salviati, 
and  two  painted  windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle,  by  Messrs.  Hardmau  and  Co.  The 
thick  coats  of  paint  and  whitewash,  which  lined 
the  internal  walls  previous  to  the  restoration,  have 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  a  chemical 
solution,  thereby  avoiding  the  objectionable 
method  of  '•  tooling."  The  whole  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  nn'-'er  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  R.  Gr.  Smith,  architect,  Hull. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone  have  been  the 
builders,  the  other  contractors  being,  for  ironwork. 
Hart,  Son,  Pen  id  and  Co.  ;  for  painted  glass, 
Hardman  and  Go.  ;  for  enc;iustic  tiles.  Maw  and 
Co.  ;  for  church  furniture,  Me^srs.  Frank  Smith 
and  Co.  ;  and  for  the  heating  apparatus,  Messrs. 
Rimmington  aud  Sons. 

BUILDINGS. 

Dock  Extexsion. — A  fine  dock,  in  extension 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Company's  system, 
was  opened  at  Poplar  on  Saturday.  It  covers 
the  area  once  occupied  by  the  Old  City  Canal,  and 
it  makes  the  Isle  of  Dogs  much  more  an  island 
than  ever  it  has  been  before.  There  are  33  acres 
of  water  in  the  new  dock,  and  4  pairs  of  gates, 
through  which  entrance  can  be  obtained  from  either 
end.  The  main  lock  is  unusually  large,  viz  ,  .300 
ft.  long,  55ft.  wide,  and  30ft.  depth  at  high  tide, 
and  it  leads  in  the  first  place  to  a  fine  basin  of 
six  acres  in  extent.  On  the  north,  or  export  side, 
there  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  quay  frontage, 
with  16  jetties.  The  total  length  of  quay  is 
three  miles.  Warehouses  of  the  most  ample 
dimensions  and  of  improved  construction  are  built, 
or  building  ;  two  of  them  for  the  storing  of  jute, 
and  others  for  tea,  coffee,  rice,  &c.  A  railway, 
bringing  the  dock  into  immediate  connection 
with  alf  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  laid  down 
at  once  along  the  quay. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

 The  extension  of  this  line  along  the  Thames 

Embankment  is  rapidly  progressing.  From 
Westminster  Bridge  Station,  eastward,  a  total 
length  of  about  6600ft.  of  side  walls  is  cotnplete, 
on  "which  2200ft.  of  upper  arches  are  turned. 
Arching  is  also  in  progress  for  a  further  length 
of  3000ft.  The  walls  are  74ft.  thick,  and  25ft. 
,  apart.   The  walls  of  the  hooking  o<Hi;e  at  Charing 


Cro.ss  arc  nearly  constructed  to  their  full  height, 
and  the  roof  of  the  station  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  The  contractors  have  Hmido/ed 
at  present,  2(H)0  men,  2  locomotives,  250  hor-ics, 
2K0  trucks,  2  steam  tugs,  and  1.30  barges— the 
latter  for  conveying  away  the  excavated  material. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  lor  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  commuuieations  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upoa  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

F.  O.  O'.^.  to  be  made  payable  to  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
at  tht  Strand  Office.  AU  cheques  to  be  crossed  on 
the  Union  Bank. 


Received.— J.  II.  and  Son— .J.  M.  Capes— Jos.  Stewart- 
John  Noble— J .  H.  B.-G.  P.— R.  G.—B.  J.— E.  D.— W.  Batt 
-Robert  Smith— M.  and  Q  — C.  D.— Samuel  Barnisb- 
J.  B.  i'.— W.  1).  1).-C.  and  T.— M,  and  B,— W.  0.  C— M.  M  . 
— C.  B.  A.— E.  P.  M.— A.  G.  E.— J.  D.  G.— A  Sapper  and 
Miner- W.  T.— J.  H.  M  — B.  J. 

R.  S.  T.,  JfN.— The  sketches  will  probably  appear. 
Link  Boy.— Not  suitable  for  "  Intercommuuication." 
W.  Cavk  Thomas.— Thanlcs  for  programme. 
W.  1).  lioBSON.— We  cannot  speak  precisely  as  to  the  time 
of  the  sppearinc;  of  the  slcetcli. 
Claievabiis  and  Blow  Hard.— Replies  too  puerile. 
W.  PuLLKN. — Your  qupstion  is  an  advertisement. 
SUBVEYOK.— Letter  not  autlieuticated. 


DR.    ZERFFI    AND    THE  HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

SiE, — Will  you  permit  to  an  outsider  a  few 
remarks  on  "  Dr.  Zerffi  and  the  Historical 
Development  of  Art"?  Your  correspondent, 
in  your  issue  of  4th  March,  in  supporting  Dr 
Zertfi's  argument  from  the  influence  whicb  the 
sea  exercised  in  the  development  of  Greece, 
quotes  Goethe  —  "  Perhaps  it  is  the  sight  of  the 
sea  from  youth  upward,  that  gives  English  ami 
Spanish  poets  such  an  advantage  over  those  of 
inland  countries,"  and  adds,  "  Natural  scenery  h 
not  the  only,.but  it  is  probably  the  most  important, 
motive  in  a'  nation's  progress."  Now  it  coubi 
not  be  "  the  sight  of  the  sea  from  youth  upwai-d  " 
that  gave  to  the  greatest  of  "  English  poets  " 
"such  an  advantage  over  those  of  inland 
countries,"  for  not  only  was  he  like  his  own 
Rosalind's  uncle,  "in  his  youth  an  inland  man," 
but  his  life  was  almost  wholly  passed  between 
Stratford  and  London  ;  nor  gave  it  any  such 
advantage  to  the  greatest  poet  of  the  other 
division  of  the  island,  although  born  by  its  beach. 
Shakespeare,  in  a  patriotic  passage  in  King 
Richard  II.,"  makes  John  of  Gaunt  speak  of 

 "the  silver  sea 

Which  sets  in  it  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house." 

and  of 

 the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune," 

but  I  do  not  know  that  he  anywhere  shows  for 
it  such  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  as 
does  Byron  ;  and  while  Burns  sings  the  beauties 
of  the  Doon,  the  Ayr,  the  Logar,  and  the 
"  streams  around  the  castle  of  Montgomerie,"  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  poem  in  which  his  muse 
engages  with  the  majesty  of  the  sea.  Your  corre- 
spondent's quotation  from  Julius  Charles  Hare  — 
"  that  the  sea  has  been  an  essential  condition  in 
the  civilising  of  nations,  all  Idstory  shows,''  is, 
although  a  more  commonplace,  a  more  sensible 
support  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  ZerflS.  It 
amounts  to  simply  this,  that  the  sea,  bemg  the 
o-reat  highway  between  nations,  is  one  oc  the 
principal  means  by  which  religion,  literature, 
science,  and  art,  are  transported  from  one  people 
to  another.  The  Mediterranean  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  civilisation  of  some  sort  being  ferried 
across  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks.  The 
sea  does  not;  make  up  much  in  natural  scenery, 
and  although  it  did,  I  am  not  sura  that  natural 
scenery  is  among  '•  the  most  important  motives  in 
a  nation's  progress."  Although  "  God  made  the 
country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  many  of  the 
most  important  motives  may  be  found  not  amidst 
natural  scenery  at  all,  but  in  great  cities 
in  great  cities  where  mind  meets  mind. 


It  is 
v/here 
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"  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment "  are 
conceived  and  brought  forth,  where  iissociation 
carries  out  schemes  by  which  individuals  would 
be  crushed,  and  where  alike  civilising  inventions 
in  the  material,  and  reforms  in  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  world  have  chiefly  their  rise  and 
prosecution.     Dr.  Johnson  would  not  have  ex- 
changed the  Strand  for  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  But 
what  is  the  "  motive  of  natural  scenery  "  on  those 
who  are  daily  in  its  midst  ?    For  what  poet  or 
philosopher  is  the  world   indebted  to  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond  or  the  shores  of  Loch  Ketturin? 
The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  noted  for  their 
intense  attachment  to^their  native  land  ;  but,  as 
Martineau  says  of  the  Alpine  serfs,  "they  are 
attached,  indeed,  to  their  home,  with  the  strong- 
instincts  of  men  cut  off  from  much  intercourse 
with  their  kind ;  and  whose  passions,  wanting 
diffusion,  acquire  a  local  intensity ;  they  there- 
fore sigh  in  absence  for  their  mountains  as  the 
Arab  for  his  desert ;  but  in  them  there  is  no 
sense  of  the  glories  amid  which  they  live  ;  and 
they  wonder  what  the  traveller  comes  to  see." 
"The  most  important  motives  in  a  nation's  pro- 
gress" are,  I  suspect,  something  much  beyond 
"  natural  scenery,"  however  beautiful,  or  how- 
ever sublime. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G. 


SiE,--The  "  Writer  of  the  Report  "  is  wrath- 
fully  disposed  towards  me    for  exposing  the 
Doctor's  blunders,  and  says  that  I  am  "  com- 
pletely ignorant "  of  the  subject.    I  can  only  say 
that  I  ought  to  know  something  of  Painting 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  having  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Art 
Triad.    The  "  Writer's  "  quotations  are  pretty, 
but  have  little  bearing  on  the  subject.    I  spoke 
of  sculpture,  not  poetry,  mental  idiosyncrasy, 
&c.    As,  Sir,  the  errors  in  the  Doctor's  teaching 
are  so  flagrant,  and  the  facts  of  some  importance" 
I  beg  the  favour  of  further  space,  in  order  to  sub-^ 
stantiate  my  statements  by  indisputable  autho- 
rities.   There  is  full  justification,  I  think,  for  my 
being  positive  and  plain  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  being  at  the  present  time  .so  much 
lecturing  on  art  by  persons  not  practically  familiar 
with  it.    It  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  The 
first  false  statement  I  will  notice  is  that  "  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or  engrave." 
This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  what  Protestants  term 
the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
injunction,  however,  only  prohibits  the  use  of 
sculpture  for  idolatrous  purposes.     That  it  does 
not  condemn  it  entirely  and   unreservedlv  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Temple,  for  which 
Divine  guidance  was  directly  given,  being  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  the  representation  of  natural 
objects.    Solomon,  too,  who,  as  the  wisest  of  men, 
may  be  supposed  fullv  competent  to  decide  on  the 
meaning  of  this  law,  had  his  Palace,  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus,  richly  ornamented  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  "trees  and  all  kinds  of  plants  "  carved 
in  relief,  also  pictures.    His  throne,  moreover 
had  on  its  steps  figures  of  lions.    Surely  these 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  how  the  rule  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  consider 
for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
rendering  as  the  doctor  seems  to  put  upon  it.  As 
a  moral  commandment  it  would  be  equally  obli- 
gatory on   Christians  as  on  Jews.  Pictures 
sculpture,  illustrated  books  on  science,  natural 
history,  philosophy,  &c.,  all  these  would  be  so 
many  gigantic  sins.    Illustrated  periodicals  (even 
The  Building  News),  though  ministering  in 
what  is  pure,  useful,  and  entertaining  in  the  innu- 
merable wants  and  pleasures  of  our  daily  life,  all 
must  be  sacrificed,  as  opposed  to  the  Divine  will. 
In  short,  it  would  needs  be  that  civilisation  must 
come  to  a  standstill,  or  we  should  all  be  in  danger 
of  perdition. 

To  say  that  the  Jews  had  "  a  horror  of  build- 
ing "  is  simply  a  foolish  and  empty  assertion,  as 
also  th!it  they  had  no  art.  The  ancient  Jews  did 
not  certainly  distinguish  themselves  in  art  as 
greatly  as  did  other  nations,  and  for  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason.  In  other  nations,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  were  all  developed  and  brought 
to  excellence  in  the  service  of  religion,  the  erection 
and  fitting  up  of  places  of  worship.  But  the  Jews 
had  no  temple  until  Solomon's  time,  and  but  that 
one  was  allowed,  so  religion,  with  them,  gave  no 
stimulus  to  the  fine  arts.  The  art  of  building  the'' 
certainly  practised  successfully.  Their  cities  were 
fortified  with  walls,  &c.,  which  Josephus  says 
might  be  counted  amongst  the  strongest,"  and  their 
houses,  we  learn  from  many  passages  in  Sacred 
history,  were  in  the  time  of  David  of  two  stories  in 
height,   which  marks  an  important  advance  in 


building.  It  is  very  unfair  to  the  Jews  asserting  that 
their  Temple  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians.  King 
Solomon  was  properly  desirous  of  having  the 
highest  perfection  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Most  High,  and  had  recourse  to 
skilful  foreigners  to  supplement  native  talent. 
Similarly,  in  the  present  day,  we,  when  requiring  a 
high  class  of  decorative  art,  call  in  the  aid  °of 
French  and  Germans.    But  would  a  future  Dr. 
Zerffi,  if  acquainted  with  this  fact,  be  therefore 
warranted  in  asserting  that  we  had  no  art  ?  And 
with  respect   to  Hiram,  the  great  master-mind 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  apxog  rtKTwv  or 
chief    worker,    to    this     marvellous  edifice, 
although  he  seems  to  have  learnt  ids  art,  or,  it 
may  be,  perfected  it,  amongst  foreigners,  yet 'we 
must  remember  that  according  to  Josephus,  Hiram 
was  a  Jew.    That  .Jewish  workmen  were  laro-elv 
employed  in  the  Temple  work  we  know  by^tlie 
narrative    in   1  Kirgs  v.  1.3-18— "And  King 
Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel  ;  and  the 
levy  was  thirty  thousand  men." — "  And  the  king 
commanded  and  they  brought  great  stones,  costly 
stones,  and  hewed  stones  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  house.    And  Solomons  builders  (the  italics 
are  mine)    and    Hiram's    builders    did  hew 
them,    and  the   stone   squarers,   and  .so  they 
prepared  timber  and  stones  to  build  the  house." 
How  well  this  work  was  done  by  the  Jews,  and 
much    other    of  a    difficult  and  remarkable 
character  is  attested  by   the  late  striking  dis- 
coveries of  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple  platform, 
and  other  still  existing  though  now  subterranean 
remains  at  Jerusalem,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years. 

Dr.  Zerffi  makes  the  strange  assertion  that  Jews 
are  "never  picture  painters.''  Now,  if  the 
Doctor  knows  so  little  about  artists,  how  is  he 
likelj  to  know  much  about  art  ?  There  are  .Jew 
painters,  I  beg  to  inform  him.  The  remarkable 
genius  of  this  gifted  people  shines  as  bri.jhtlv  in 
painting  as  in  every  other  mental  occupat"ion."  In 
proof,  I  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Winter- 
halter,  Court  painter  ;  Bendeman,  Director  of 
the  Dnsseldorf  Academy;  Israely,  of  Ant- 
werp ;  Oppenheim  and  Veit,  of  Frankfort ; 
Magnus  and  Michael,  of  Berlin  ;  Jacobs,  of  Paris; 
Levi,  of  Belgium  ;  and.ia  England,  S.Hart,  Pro- 
fessor of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the 
late  Abraham  Solomon  and  his  surviving  brother 
and  sisters,  all  talented  artists.  There  are  as 
engravers,  of  the  highest  class,  J.  Gezv,  and 
Gacoby,  Professor  of  Engraving  to  the  Vienna 
Academy  ;  and  .is  sculptors,  Sussmann,  of  Berlin, 
and  Viener,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  Belgium.  These 
names  are  but  hastily  gathered,  or  the  list  would 
be  much  longer. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  two  of  the 
artists  named  are  said  to  have  changed  their 
religion,  thougli  subsequent  to  their  distinguish- 
ing themselves  .is  painters.  The  others  remain 
faithful  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 

Dr.  Zerffi  starts  the  fanciful  hypothesis  that 
Greek  art  owes  its  excellence  to  the  influence  of 
the  sea.  I  beg  to  say  there  are  other  and  nmch 
more  readily  demonstrable  causes.  There  was 
the  constant  demand  under  a  gross  pantheistic 
religion  for  figures  of  the  gods.  There  was  the 
beauty  and  abundance  of  the  best  material,  the 
Pcntelic  marble,  and  the  immense  advantage 
which  sculptors  then  possessed  of  studying  in  the 
public  games,  &c.,  the  nude  figure.  "Moreover, 
the  Greeks  were  an  eminently  handsome  race! 
They  had  an  unbounded  esteem  for  personal' 
beauty,  and  that  beauty  was  not  hampered  and 
disfigured  by  their  style  of  dress.  That  these 
were  the  reasons  of  the  remarkable  perfection  of 
Greek  sculpture  may  be  argued  from  the  fact 
that  the  converse  of  these  conditions  is  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  art  not  thriving  with  us  in  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Zerffi  states  that  the  Doric  stvle  "  arose  in 
the  North  "  (wherever  that  may  be).  Standard 
writers  agree  in  considering  that  it  came  from 
the  South,  its  prototype  being  evident  in  the 
rock-out  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  His  whole  account  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture is  inaccurate.  The  Grecian  Doric  is  not, 
as  Dr.  Zerffi  states,  essentiallv  one  of  "  massive 
simplicity."  The  style  must  be  judged  of  by  its 
most  perfect  specimens,  and,  as  Fergusson  says, 
the  Doric  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  merely 
masonic^form.  Sculpture  was  always  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  it.  The  metopes  between 
the  triglyphs,  the  pediments  of  the  porticoes,  and 
the  acroi^ria  or  pedestals  on  the  roof  are  all  un- 
meaning and  useless,  unless  filled  or  surmounted 
with  senlptured  figures.    Sculpture  is,  indeed,  as  ' 


essential  a  part  of  this  order  as  the  acanthus 
leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the 
capitals  and  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
and  without  ii,  or  its  place  supplied  by  paintin<r' 
we  are  merely  looking  at  the  dead  skeleton,  the 
mere  framework  of  the  order,  without  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  gave  it  life  and  purpose. 

What  the  order  in  its  complete  perfection  is  we 
see  in  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  Minerva 
Parthenos.  (Jf  the  latter  superb  buildings  it  is 
stated  ("  Antiquities  of  Athens)"  — "  The 
decorations  of  this  sumptuous  edifice  were  of  the 
richest  and  most  perfect  design  and  execution 
Both  pediments  were  charged  with  sculpture  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  The  metopes  of  the  ex- 
ternal entablature  exhibited  a  succession  of  ninety  - 
two  groups  in  high  relief  ;  and  the  frieze  which 
surrounded  the  cell  and  vestibule  was  adorned  in 
its  entire  length  of  more  than  500ft.  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Panathenaic  procession."  On 
the  acroteria  were  sculptures,  and  the  architrave 
seems  to  have  had  bronze  ornaments,  probably 
shields,  attached  to  it.  This  is  what  Dr  Zerffi 
calls  a  simple  style.  What  must  his  ornamental 
ones  be  ? 

Another  of  Dr.  Zerffi's  enigmatical  theories  is 
that  "  neither  science  nor  art  can  flourish  under 
a  despotic  priesthood."  AVith  regard  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  proposition  (though  no  friend  to 
priesthood),  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be  trae  It; 
strikes  me  th.at  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case 
All  history  shows  it.  The  architecture  of  Et^ypt 
India,  Classical  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Medheval 
Eiirope,  were  all  developed  under  priestly  rule- 
spiritual  despotism.  As  faith  dies  out,  or  mental 
enlightenment  weakens  the  priestly  authority 
the  art  creative  power  languishes  and  dies,  one 
of  the  latest  illustrations  of  this  being  the 
decadence  of  our  native  Gothic  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Protestants  are  the  only  religionists 
free  from  priestly  yoke,  and  markedly  have  no 
■irt  of  their  own— have  done  nothing  to  advance 
art.  In  poverty  of  soul  they  are  simply  copyists 
and  crib  hers  from  ancient  creeds.  In  conclusion, 
I  must  remark  on  the  singularity  of  a  Historv 
of  Art  making  no  reference  to  Rome  and 
Western  Europe.— I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

P.  E.  M. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

I.— AECHITECTUEE,  CIVILISATION,  AND 
ETHNOLOGY. 

Sir,— Granted  that  architecture  is  a  natural 
product  of  civilisation,  for  a  refinement  of  build- 
ing accompanies  a  refinement  of  manners,  it 
follows  that  if  we  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
civilisation  we  shall  also  see  the  development  of 
art. 

Civilisation  may  be  defined  as  the  outcome  and 
application  of  the  dormant  energies  of  the  human 
mind  when  two  or  three  persistent  varieties  of 
mankind  come  to  live  in  amicable  competition 
among  themselves,  which  induces  each  to  emulate 
the_  be  tter  qualities  of  the  other,  and  so  become 
assimilated  and   raised  above  themselves— the 
abilities  of  one  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other.    Now  that  railways  are  dispelling  pre- 
judice by  Inducing  people  to  see  instead  of  hear 
and  read  about  each  other,  this  principle  may 
extend  itself  to  the  whole  world,  which  former 
times  prevented  by  the  insecm-ity  and  difficulties 
of  intercourse,  although  the  trading  Phoenicians 
and  road-making  Romans  were  unconsciously 
hastening  the  results  we  see  now  going  on  with 
increased  rapidity  at  the  present  day.    We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  the  deep-rooted  animosity  that 
such  a  long  seclusion  had  engendered,  and  lay 
some  share  of  the  blame  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  such  .as  tnountaia  ranges 
and  land-surrounding  waters  (great  barriers  at 
one  time),  also  that  before  the  Christians  the 
Buddhists  were  the  only  religionists  known  to 
history  who  cared  to  make  proselytes  of  their 
fell  ow  men,  or  treated  them  with  equality.  All 
the  civilised  communities  of  o!d  entertained  ouly 
a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  called  their 
neighbours  barbarians,  and  ever  sought  to  con- 
quer, enslave,  or  'lisplace  them  to  satisfy  their 
pride  or  avarice.    Nevertheless,  ic  appears  that 
the  highest  of  these  civilised  communities  have 
been  produced  by  the  gradual  amalgamation  and 
equalisation  of  the  aborigines  after  a  long  period 
of  servitude  with  the  race  who  had  overruled 
them  by  conquest— this  by  means  of  a  middle  class 
developed  by  their  union.  All  the  great  historical 
nations  of  antiquity  were  undoubtedly  combina- 
tions of  races,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are 
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known  may  be  taken  in  each  case  to  be  that  of 
the  dominant  ormostnumerous  oae,  whose  dialect 
they  together  spoke,  raising  it  I'V  joint  effort  to 
the  dignity  of  a  language;  the  'linlprt  of  the 
other  would  perish,  except  local  names,  and  some 
few  words  for  objects  which  were  wanting.  This 
process  ia  going  on  now,  but  how  many  dialects 
have  thus  died  out  ?  Yet  this  admixture  of  race, 
however  intimate,  although  it  may  modify  each, 
never  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  new  type  of  man,  embodying  the  excellencies 
of  both.  We  may  notice  in  England  to-day,  in 
the  game  famil}',  nay,  even  among  brothers,  good 
examples  of  the  three  races  who  have  made  the 
English  nationwhat  it  is.  1.  The  dark-haired  man 
akin  to  the  Iberian.  2.  The  red  or  sandy-haired 
Kelt  and  his  Aryan  con<^ener.  3.  The  fair  or 
brown-haired  Teviton  ;  each  with  their  individual 
typical  characteristics  of  mind.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  first  will  ever  understand  the 
self-control  or  practical  purpose  of  the  two  latter; 
at  the  same  time  never  will  the  Aryan  fully  ap- 
preciate the  arts,  though  he  maybe  useful  in  giving 
them  a  practical  direction ,  thereby  curbing  the 
impulsive  and  exuberant  imagination  of  the 
other  which  is  the  prime  cause  of  his  artistic 
power.  Architecture  to  an  Aryan  alone  would  be 
the  application  of  a  science,  to  the  former  a  dis- 
play of  his  inherent  art.  Mr.  Eergusson's  most 
interesting  chapter  on  Ethnology  in  his  great 
work,  deserves  to  be  most  attentively  considered, 
but  he  has  not  pointed  out  that  architecture  arose 
among  communities  com  posed  in  themselves  of 
different  races. 

Language,  like  architecture,  is  a  consequent  of 
civilisation, being  the  refinement  and  extension  of 
the  dialect  of  the  more  energetic  of  the  races  by 
their  combined  action.  The  age  of  nomadic  tribes 
was  a  dialectic  period;  national  organisation  pro- 
duced language  as  it  did  literature,  science,  and 
art.  Science  and  art  are  already  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent cosmopolitan,  but  literature  must  remain 
national  until  languages  have  died  out  before 
one  speech  which  shall  make  "  the  whole  world 
kin"  ;  when  there  shall  be  an  architecture 
without  styles,  and  art  without  affected  conven- 
tionalisms. 

Mr.  Eergusson   considers  that  the  Kelts— a 
— misnomer  for  the  dark  pre- Aryans — are  to  be 
identified  as  great  builders  naturally,  or  as  having 
an  innate  genius  which  only  required  to  be 
brought  out  by  circumstances ;  that  the  Tura- 
nians— if  not  the  same — as  having  an  innate 
power  of  combining  colours,  and  the  Aryans  as 
being  great  organisers,  and  besides,  directors  of 
the  abilities  of  the  others  to  useful  purposes,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  owe  wooden 
construction  to  them,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
and  use  of  metals.    Setting  aside  physiology — 
however  paramount  it  should  be  in  the  study  of 
ethnology  alone — monuments  and  idolatry  are 
everywhere  tests  of  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
Aryan,  as  political  organisation  and  inflectional 
language  rre  of  the  Aryan.  Wherever  these  races 
hav°e  intermixed,  the  results  have  been  progres- 
sive arts,  restrained  idolatry,  an  enriched  inflec- 
tional language,  politicaladministration,  a  mental 
activity,  and  moral  tone  engendered,  and  a  bril- 
liant civilisation  in  consequence.  Not  permanent, 
however,  for  the  Aryan  influence  seems  to  die 
out  after  the  effort,  leaving  the  pre-Aryans  either 
to  remain  in  statu  quo  for  ever,  or  unable  to 
govern  themselves — even  to  relapse  into  their 
original  condition.    It  seems  probable  that  we 
can  even  estimate  the  amount  of  Aryanisation  in 
every  case  by  carefully  studying  the  history  of 
nations.    Greece  we  may  safely  cite  as  the  only 
example  of  these  two  types   combined  in  such 
proportion   as  to  produce  excellence  in  almost 
every  feature.  The  English,  as  the  Romans  were, 
are  modified  Aryans ;  the  Erench,  modified  pre- 
Aryans  ;  were  they  to  combine,  a  civilisation 
inight  yet  be  the  consequence  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  Greece.  A  contrast  between  these  two  nations 
as  they  are  is  exemplified  by  the  character  of  the 
monuments  in  their  cemeteries,  and  beautiful 
designs  are  to  be  found  in  a  Erench  professional 
sketch-book,  too  expressive  to  be  carried  out  per- 
haps, but  which  resemble  on  a  small   scale  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  or  even  BirsNimroud  (as  restored 
in  Mr.  Eergusson's  book).    We,  on   the  other 
hand, preferring  a  modest  slab  to  mark  the  sacred 
spot,  endow  a  scholarship  or  professorship,  to 
commemorate  the  worthy  dead — these  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  obligatory  foundations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  There 
is,  however,  in  England,  a  very  notable  exception 
to  this  yet  unfinished,  which  certainly  does  not  re- 


pi'esent  the  national  mind,  which  by  Milton  was 
said  of  our  great  poet: — 

What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 
The  labour  of  an  ago  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Btarry-pointing:  pyramid. 

Would  these  lines  ever  have  been  written  had 
there  not  been  those  who  indulged  in  the  vanity 
of  "  storied  urns  '?"  Yet  what  is  more  satisfactory 
as  a  memorial  than  the  simple  recumbent  effigies 
of  the  best  period  of  Christian  art  in  England 
(13th  century),  especially  when  compared  to 
those  monstrosities:  that  encumber  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  perpetrations  of  the  unbridled  imagina- 
tion when  mental  vigour  w.is  directed  another 
way. 

Do  we  know  anything  of  these  Turanian  or 
pre-Aryan  races  before  the  Aryans  came  in 
contact  with  them  ?  Only  this  much,  that,  in  the 
Stone  Age,  they  occupied  the  whole  of  Europe, 
(?)  Russia,  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  as 
their  remarkable  megalithic  monuments  and  inter- 
ments prove.  These  monuments  (kistvaens  and 
dolmens),  in  their  simjftest and  rudest  form  consist 
of  a  few  huge  unshaped  stones  forming  a 
chamber  by  acting  as  walls  and  roof  ;  their  use 
is  still  uncertain,  although  it  is  more  th.an  probable 
they  were  houses  as  well  as  tombs  ;  they  are 
generally  found  buried  by  a  mound  thrown  up  over 
them.  In  time  they  were  better  built,  with 
chosen  flat  and  square  or  oblong  blocks  ;  some 
times  one  of  the  wall  slabs  had  a  round  hole  cut 
through  it.  Was  this  stone  added  when  the  house 
came  to  be  closed  up  as  a  tomb  for  its  inmate, 
for  one  side  is  sometimes  still  found  open? 

Then  the  plan  became  more  complex,  several 
cells  were  grouped  ,  together,  and  a  passage  con- 
structei  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  mound. 
There  are  also  the  circles  of  upright  stones  (crom- 
lechs), formerly  attributed  to  the  Druids,  and 
equally  of  uncertain  purpose,  but  sometimes  found 
surrounding  a  chambered  tumulus.  But  to  return 
to  the  chambers  themselves.  We  shall  be  able  to 
trace  modifications  and  improvements  in  their 
structure  which  seem  to  point  out  the  period  of 
the  first  contact  of  their  builders  with  the  intru- 
sive Aryans,  bronze  implements  being  found  and 
better  pottery.  The  walls,  previously  of  upright 
slabs,  came  to  be  built  with  stones  in  layers  ;  the 
roof,  still  formed  with  slabs,  naturally  restricted 
the  size  of  the  cell ;  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
height  could  be  got  by  continuing  the  walls  up 
and  making  them  converge  by  over-sailing  the 
courses  until  the  space  was  thus  spanned  ;  last 
came  a  circular  plan,  and  with  it  a  rough  dome 
thus  constructed.  There  are  numerous  specimens 
of  these  "  bee-hive  huts"  either  above  ground  or 
within  mounds  in  the  British  Isles  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  have  quite  recently  been  discovered  in 
great  numbers  in  the  now  sterile  valleys  around 
Mount  Sinai,  by  Capt.  Wilson,  R.Ii.  The  round 
chambers, at  first  small,  grew  in  size,  for  this  con- 
struction was  soon  found  capable  of  covering  a 
considerable  space  (Maeshow,  in  Orkney,  and 
New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  are  specimens  of  attempts 
on  a  larger  scale),  eventuating  in  the  grand  and 
most  finished  example,  the  so-called  "Treasury 
of  Atreus"  at  Mykene,  in  Greece,  where  the  square 
over-sailing  stones  have  been  woi-ked  to  a  curved 
surface,  and  probably  even  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze.  The  remarkable  low  tower-like  struc- 
tures found  in  Sardinia,  containing  a  domed 
chamber  thus  built,  and  called  Nuraghes  by  the 
inhabitants,  should  be  compared  ;  but  who  will 
deny  that  these  are  the  germs  of  the  circular  tem- 
ples, such  as  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome  (encased  in 
the  time  of  Agrippa),  whence  the  round  domical 
churches,  and  even  the  word  "Church"  itself? 
The  development  of  the  arch  from  the  lintel  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  dome  from  the 
roof  slab,  and  there  is  but  one  more  improve- 
ment for  both — the  radiating  joints  or  beds. 

The  Bronze  Age  was  a  period  of  increased 
activity.  The  Aryans  were  on  all  sides  forcing 
themselves  among  the  old  dark  races,  and  the 
active  Phoenicians,  who  were  undoubtedly  allied 
to  the  former,  although  they  spoke  a  Semitic 
dialect,  were  busily  flitting  about  and  turning  up 
everywhere,  being  the  only  wayfarers  of  the  open 
sea,  bartering  Egyptian  beads  and  bronze  orna- 
ments for  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  amber  ; 
this  at  the  verydawu  of  history,  when,  however, 
Egypt,  at  least  yet  free  from  priestcraft,  was  in 
the  days  of  her  progressive  vigour.  Much  we 
owe  to  the  Phconicians,  but  they  were  07ili/ 
carriers;  their  settlements  were  only  store- 
houses, generally  on  islands — but  these  sometimes 
becoming  great  centres  of  trade,  grew  into  towns, 
and  even  cities,  as  Carthage.    Such  a  structure 


as  the  curious  megalithic  temple  at  Malta,  and 
the  general  improvement  and  finish  of  Stone - 
hcnge,  seemed  to  be  explained  by  the  intercourse 
of  the  natives  with  the  Phoenician  colonists. 

The  primitive  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor  built 
houses  of  wood,  prototypes  of  Hellenic  temples 
which  the  pre-Aryans  of  the  country  fiist  copie 
as  tombs  in  the  living  I'ock,  and  afterwards,  whe^i 
they  had  intermixed,  these  were  built  as  temph-'i! 
one  giving  them  a  character  more  appropriate 
to  the  new  material,  and  proportion  ;  the  other, 
graceful  ornament,  and,  at  last,  the  most  wondrous 
sculpture.  The  same  process  seems  to  have 
originated  the  lithic  architectures  of  Egypt  and 
India  long  previously,  but  Assyria  and  old  Persia, 
more  Aryan,  retained  its  wood  construction 
almost  to  the  end. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  to  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  origin  and  development  of  architec- 
ture, we  should  study  and  compare  its  remains  in 
all.  countries,  and  trace  the  complicated  struc- 
tures to  their  simplest  forms.  The  combination 
of  the  two  great  types  of  mankind  took  place  at 
different  times  in  different  places,  and  under 
varying  circumstances.  Egypt  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  ground,  but  if  we  do  not  find  here 
the  incipient  forms,  there  is  evidence  that  they 
must  have  been  similar  to  those  primitive  erec- 
tions which  in  other  countries  have  fortanately 
been  preserved  to  our  day.  Are  there  not  tribes 
still  in  their  Stone  Age,  who  help  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  original  condition  o£  our  own 
ancestors  ? — I  am,  &c., 

A.  G.  Ellis. 


"  GOSSIP  FROM  GLA.SGOW." 

Sir, — I  rpgret  to  find  in  my  latest  seut  "  Gossip  "  an 
awkward  mistake.  By  some  misconception  of  my  meaning 
the  quotation  from  Shakespeare — 

"  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water  " — 
is  printed  in  connection  with  my  slight  notice  of  the  merits  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  instead  of  with  that  which  follows — 
a  paragraph  about  a  public  fountain  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
Lord-Provost.  The  "copper-plate"  and"  aquagraphy "  of 
the  context  show  the  real  relationship  of  the  quotation.  I  see 
also  that  in  my  remarks  on  municipal  extension  "  average  " 
lias  been  printed  for  ucrmge. — I  am,  &c., 

YouB  Glasgow  Correspondent. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  CONVENTIONAL 
CHURCH  TYPE. 
SiE, — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  only  Just  read  your  last 
article  on  this  subject,  but  trust  tliat  at  this  late  hour  you 
will  publish  what  i  have  to  say.  I  don't  wish  to  msalt  you 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  you  what  is  now  termed  "  loti-  " 
Church,  but  I  must  say  that  my  fond  hope  that  you  were 
Church  has  received  a  fearful  shock  from  what  you  say  in 
your  note  about  "  semi-Catholic  ritual."  What  I  want  to  say 
is,  that  you  appear  to  liave  entirely  overlooked  two  churches 
which,  with  my  small  knowledge  of  modern  churches,  have 
curae  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  side  aisles  are  used 
simply  as  passages,  so  that  the  congregations  are  so  placed 
that  nearly  all— if  not  all — can  see  both  altar  and  preacher — 
viz.,  S.  Columba,  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  All  Saints,  Clifton,  by 
Mr.  Street. 

These  churches  are  intended  for  high  ritualistic  services. 
All  Saints  is  not  vet  finished.  From  the  small  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  subject  you  treat  of,  I  should  think  that  if  we 
want  to  see  churches  built  for  the  people,  in  which  tliey  can 
see  Ijotli  altar  and  preacher,  and  can  worship  with  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  without  detriment  to  their  health,  we 
must  go  to  the  churches  built  by  the  people  called  "  High 
Church."— I  am,  &c.  J-  W.  Alexander. 


ART  COMPETITION— SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Sir,— I  was  much  surprised,  in  looking  over  The  Building 
News  of  the  week  before  last,  at  finding  that  the  champagne 
glasses  which  I  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  competition  tor 
prizes  were  described  as  being  "without  filigree."  Surely 
there  is  a  mistake  here,  as  all  the  tliree  glasses  are  in  the 
highest  sense  filigree,  after  the  pure  Venetian  style. 

In  the  delicate  green  one  I  have  put  a  double  thread  ot 
enamel  so  fine  that  1  can  find  nothing  in  the  Kensington 
Museum  equal  to  it.  I  did  this  to  sliow  that  in  delicate 
manipulation  of  filigree  the  British  workman  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Venice  The  other  glasses  are  both  done  with  a 
sini'le  thread  of  different  colours.  I  trust  you  wiU  see  this  is 
corrected.— I  am,  &c.,  Joseph  LEiCESTEa. 

13,  Tenison-street,  York-road,  Lambeth, 
March  6, 1870. 


THE  MANX  COMPETITION. 
Sir,— Seeing  by  your  columns  that  the  Manx  government 
have  rescinded  their  former  decision  with  regard  to  the  plans 
sent  in  by  request,  for  the  proposed  local  Houses  of  Parhament 
—although,  so  far  as  I  understand,  they  were  bound  to  employ 
the  author  of  the  "  best  plan"  sent  in— may  I  ask  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  EUisou  (who  is  proved  to  have  done  so) 
to  test  the  legality  of  this  decision  ?  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
done  lu  the  interests  of  our  profession ;  but  be  should  not  be 
lelt  to  stand  the  risk  which  would  be  run  m  taking  the 
necessary  steps.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  professional 
readers  (whose  buttle,  after  all,  it  is)  place  in  your  hands, 
should  the  necessity  arise  any  sum  they  like  towards  the 
necessary  expenses.  This  I  will  gladly  do.  Trustmg  this 
matter  wiU  be  taken  in  hand  before  it  is  too  late,— I  am,  &c., 

An  Architect. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[179i.]-Rr,MUNEI!ATION.— Could  any  nftlie  readers  of 
The  Building  News  inform  me  what  would  he  a  fair  re- 
muneration to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  introducing  a  young 
man  as  an  improver  into  un  engineer's  office,  tlie  young 
man  agreeing  to  give  up,  say,  12  months  of  his  time  'r— T. 


[1795.]— A  NOVEL  QUESTION.— Can  any  correspondent 
inform  uie  the  best  way  for  a  young  accountant  and  archi- 
tect's clerk  to  earn  his  passage  to  and  from  America  'i — Richd. 
Masters. 


[1796.]— POLISHING  PINE  FLOORS.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  polishing  pine  floors? — Lvquikeb. 


ri797.>^raMINlSIIING  POINTS.— Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  there  is  any  rule  to  get  the  diminishing 


points  A  B  ina  perspective,  thus'-  If  so,  a  dcscri^.tion  of  the 
rule  will  oblige— Pui'iL,  M. 


[1798.]-NICOLL'S  PATENT.-Tliere  is  a  Nicoll 's  patent 
for  cheap  construction.  Can  you,  or  any  of  vour  readers 
oblige  with  patentee's  address  r— X.  V.  Z. 

[1799,]-SOFFIT  OF  ARCH.-I  should  feel  much  obliged 
if  any  of  yournumerous  correspondents  could  describe  the 
method  for  drawing  the  sketch  outline  for  the  soffit  of  a 
semi-circular  arch  cutting  through  a  circular  wall,  the  plan 


of  which  is  a  quadrant.  The  jambs  will  not  hp  parallel,  hut 
at  right  angles  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch. — 1i«(^uir£k 


[1800.]— MOUNT  SORREL  GRANITE.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  ine  where  Mount  Sorrel  granite  comes 
from,  and  for  what  purposes  it  is  generally  used  ? — Student. 


[1801.]— VELOCITY  OF  WATER,— Reouired  the  velocity 
of  water  issuing  from  a  pipe  6"  diameter,  4  miles  long,  with 
a  bead  of  SOlt—G.  P. 


■  [1802.]  —  VARIOUS  Q.UESTIONS.  —  Can  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  give  me  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  following?  : — 1.  What  is  the  rule  lor  obtaining 
best  form  of  wooden  beam  out  of  a  round  piece  of  timber  and 
w  hat  proportion  should  "  width  "  bear  to  "  depth  "  for  strongest 
section?  2.  What,  briefly,  is  the  difference  between  a  lime 
and  a  "cement-"  .3.  What  should  be  the  projection  of 
footings  with  regard  to  height  in  I'actory  chimneys,  and  what 
is  the  proper  diminution  ot  the  shaft  ? — X.  T.  C. 


Hence  if  «  D  6  he  made  equal  to  twice  .i.  li  it  will  he  the 
development  of  the  arc  K  I*  B.  Would  *'  Young  Stonemason  " 
say  if  it  is  the  method  of  finding  the  lines  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stone  arch  in  a  circular  wall  that  he  wishes  to  have  ? 
-W.J.  P. 

[1779.]— UNANSM'ERED  QUERY.— About  twelve  months 
ago,  I  fell  into  the  same  predicament  as  described  in  The 
BuiLDiNU  News  of  December  .31st  by  "  Young  .Stonemason." 
I  was  asked  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  window  which  was 
circular  on  plan  and  arched  in  elevation,  to  correspond  v\itli 
other  windows  in  the  sarae  building.  I  tried,  and  failed  ;  I 
was  so  chagrined  at  the  result  that  I  determined  to  solve 
what  was  termed  at  the  time  "  a  puzzler,"  so  I  lookeJthrough 
one  or  two  works  on  orthographic  projection,  but  I  could  not 
find  anything  near  a  solution  of  the  "  puzzler,"  so  I  set  to 
work  to  solve  the  protileni,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  at  solution,  I  found  out  the  following  method,  which 
I  believe  to  be  correct.  On  inspection  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  it  will  be  better  understood  than  any  description 
I  can  give;  but  the  following  attempt  at  description  may 
be  found  acceptable.  Let  A  B,  Fig.  I,  be  the  circular  plan  of 
a  window,  and  C  the  centre ;  through  C  draw  the  intersecting 
line  I  L  tangent  to  or  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  C  Z  ; 
upon  I  L  and  C  as  centre  with  the  radius  C  I)  describe  the 
quadrant  C  D  F,  equal  the  height  and  width  of  the  proposed 
arch ;  divide  the  quadrant  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as 
D  G,  G  H,  and  H  F,  let  fall  the  Vertical  lines  F  C,  H  and 
G  !i,  until  they  cut  the  intersecting  line  I  L  in  the  points  C  h 
and  g ;  then  from  C  as  centre  describe  the  arcs  from  the  ' 
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attached,  similar  to  King's  College.  Presuming  that  informa- 
tion is  required  respecting  the  courses  of  lectures  on  architec- 
ture at  University  College,  I  submit  the  following: — Four 
courses  are  delivered  annually  by  Professor  T.  Ilayter  Lewis, 
VIZ.,  two  on  "  Aicliitecture  as  a  Fine  .Art,"  and  two  on  "  Con- 
struction." In  each  of  these  subjects  the  lectures  are  divided 
into  a  first  and  second  year's  course,  but  the  whole  of  the 
lectures  may  be  attended  in  one  year.  These  lectures  are 
delivered  in  the  evening.  At  King's  College,  London,  lectures 
on  Construction  are  annually  delivered  by  Professor  Kerr.  At 
Cambridge  University,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Architecture  is 
now  being  delivered  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  but  this  course 
is,  I  believe,  only  open  to  students  of  the  University.— R.  L.  B. 


[1789  ]—M.APPING.— Apply  at  Spon's,  48,  Charing-cross. 
The  cost  wool  1  bealiout  as.,  although  there  are  books  of  the 
class  running  to  considerably  higher  figures. — S.  P.  C. 


[1790]— ROOF  OF  MIDLAND  STATION.— I  would  ad- 
vise "Student"  to  refer  to  the  account  given  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Great  Northern  Terminus,  King's  Cross,  at  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' Society,  in  your  journal  of 
Feb.  11  and  Feb.  25.  He  will  find  the  information  he 
requires  about  the  New  Midland  Station  fully  explained  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Thomas  Walniisley's  account  of  this,  among  other 
roofs.— G.  Smith. 


[1790.]— ROOF  OF  THE  NEW  MIDL.AND  STATIOJf.— 


REPLIES. 


[1779-]- UNANSWERED  QUERY— ARCH  UPON  ARCH. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  "Young  Stonemason"  has  been 
much  benefited  by  the  two  answers  given  to  his  query  in 
The  Building  News  of  February  2oth.  "W.  R.A.,  Uck- 
field,"  notwithstanding  his  sneer  at  "  Sandysarms,"  a  few  Unes 
further  up  the  column,  does  not  appear  to  have  so  success- 
fully studied  his  books  as  to  give  a  lucid  demonstration  to 
the  problem  that  he  has  attempted  to  solve.  It  is  so  obscure 
that  it  will  take  a  Philadelphia  ;lawyer  to  see  through  it. 
"  Draughtsman,"  too,  will  find  that  the  fi.ving  the  compasses 
at  B,  and  transferring  by  arcs  the  seats  of  the  ordinates  from 
A  B  C  to  the  straight  line  G  H  drawu  at  right  angles  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  will  not  give  the  flattened  elevation. 
The  development  of  the  curve  should  be  got  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  stepping  with  the  compasses,  which  is  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way,  or  by  the  following  manue/ : — Bisect  the 
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chord  A  B  at  E,  and  drawing  D  E  perpendicular  to  it,  with 
radius  A  D  and  centre  A  deerrlbe  the  arc  D  t.  Divide  E  c 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  set  oS  c  d  equal  to  one  of  tlicr  e 
parts,  then  A    is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  arc  A  D  B. 


points  D  g  and  h  until  tliey  cut  the  circumferc  nee  A  B  C  in 
the  points  h'  /  and  d;  then  from  the  points  thus  obtained 
draw  vertical  lines  of  an  indefinite  length.  The  nrojectiou  is 
thus  obtainedt  draw  the  intersecting  line  I  L,  upon  I  L 
construct  the  arch  of  the  necessary  height  and  width  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  divide  the  circumlerence  into  the  sane 
HHiiiher  of  equal  parts  as  was  done  by  the  quadrant  in  Fig.  1  ; 
then  from  the  points  I)  G  H  F  draw  the  horizontal  parallel 
lines  until  they  intersect  the  vertical  lines  drawn  from  plan 
Fig.  1  ill  the  points  d  q  h  and  /,  and  through  these  points 
draw  the  line//i^/ii  by'hand  or  liy  the  use  of  French  curves  ; 
then  /■  It  ij  d  wilt  be  the  projection  of  "  an  arch  upon  circle." 
I  hav  e  also  shown  the  method  of  obtaining  a  Gothic  arch 
based  upon  a  circle  ou  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  line  Y  Z, 
which  needs  no  further  description,  as  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion will  answer  fortius  also.  On  referring  to  The  Building 
News  of  July  2nd,  1869,  I  see  a  similar  question  was  asked 
by  "  Labyrinth."  Will  some  of  your  better  informed  readers 
say  whether  the  above  method  is  correct  or  not  ?  If  cor- 
rect, could  they  tell  me  in  what  work  the  same  or  a  similar 
method  is  described  ?  If  not  correct,  can  they  give  one  that 
is,  and  oblige  "  Labyrinth,"  "  Young  Stonemason,"  and — 
Rochdale? 

[17S2.]— ECHO.— "  Inquirer  "  wishes  to  destroy  echo.  Let 
him  set  the  sacking  on  upper  part  of  wall  A  diagonally,  as  on 
plan,  instead  of  flat,  as  at  present.  He  will  then  most  likely  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  sacking  hung  from  principals,  which 
is  positively  hurtful,  as  it  destroys  the  resonance,  a  very  diffe- 
rent tiling  from  the  echo  which  troubles  him.  Let  him  ex- 
periment with  the  pitch  of  the  planes  of  the  canvas  laces  till 
lie  gets  the  most  suitable  angle.— F.  W.  L  ,  Belfast. 


[1785.] -DRAINAGE.— If  your  correspondent  "A  Sub- 
scriber "  will  turn  to  the  paragraphs  "  Water  Supply  and  Sani- 
tary Matters,"  in  The  Building  News  of  February  25th,  and 
read  the  few  lines  under  the  head  "  The  Lea  River,"  he  will 
see  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  construct  a  sewer  to  drain  into  a 
stream.  Referring  to  his  sketch,  the  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  this:- Is  there  fall  enough  to  construct  the  sewer '- 
If  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  stream  is  above  the  level  of 
the  invert  of  the  culvert,  it  cannot  be  done.  There  may  be 
room  for  a  pipe  between  the  water  level  and  the  level  of  the 
house  if  a  pipe  drain  would  be  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 
"  A  Subscriber  "  had  better  take  professional  advice. — C.  E. 


[1788  ]-LOND0N  UNIVERSITY.— There  are  no  courses 
of  lectures  on  any  subject  whatever  in  this  university.  When 
will  the  public  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  University  of 
London  and  University  College?  The  two  institutions  are 
perfectly  distinct.  The  former  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Coun- 
cil, and  has  power  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  mediciue, 
law.  Sec. ;  the  latter  is  a  large  public  college,  with  school 


The  roof  exerts  no  lateral  thrust  on  the  side  walls,  for  tire 
simple  reason  that  the  tlirust  is  taken  by  girders  running 
right  underneath  the  station  from  side  to  side,  as  shown  m 
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the  sketch  annexed.  Tlie  girders,  which  arc  of  wrought  iron, 
are  supported  on  pillars,  and  the  space  below  is  utilised  for 
cellars  aud  purposes  of  storage.  These  girders  tie  the  feet  of 
the  roof  principals  together,  .and  so  prevent  any  lateral  thrust 
in  the  direction  of  the  outer  or  conve.v  side  of  the  roof. — Cox- 

STBUCTOE. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Leith.— The  Leith  local  authorities  are  about  to  institute 
measures  to  prohibit  the  occupation  of  underground  dwellings 
in  the  burgh.  On  Fridav  week,  at  a  meetingof  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  it  was  resolved  that  notice  to  quit,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  should  be 
served  upon  all  occupiers  of  houses  which  are  less  than  one- 
third  of  their  height  above  the  level  of  any  street  or  ground 
adjoining,  or  have  not  3ft.  at  least  of  their  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  an  open  area  of  5ft.  6in.  wide 
from  the  level  of  the  floor.  Mr.  Archer,  sanitary  inspector, 
was  instructed  by  the  committee  to  prepare  a  report  contain- 
ing a  list  of  all  premises  within  the  burgh  which,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Act,  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition  and  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

The  Subsoil  Drainat,!  oe  New  Beomlev.— Mr.  Har- 
rison, engineer,  recently  visited  Bromley  fuY  the  purpose  of 
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aavisin"  tlie  local  board  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted 
f,  {be  "subsoil  drainage  of  Ne^v  Bromley.  Mr.  llarnson 
advised  that  the  whole  of  the  water  should  be  taken  mto  the 
■existin"  town  drain,  near  the  Market-sqviare,  and  |  so  dis- 
charged into  a  large  nond  at  the  hack  of  the  town. 

The  Supply  of  W.\tf,r  to  the  Ctty.— At  a  meeting  m 
■the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  24th  ult,  it  was 
resolved,  "That  it  is  desirable  the  question  of  the  supply  ot 
water  to  theinbabitants  of  tliis  City  should  be  seriousfv  con- 
sidered by  this  Court,  and  tliat,  having  regard  to  tbe  Report 
-of  the  Royal  Commission,  tlie  wliole  subject  be  referred  to  a 
■committee  for  tliem  to  inquire  and  report  forthwith  to  t  us 
Conrt  as  to  whether  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  pu  ihc 
that  the  interests  of  the  existing  water  companies  sbou  d  be 
purchased,  and  that  the  subsequent  management  should  be 
Tested  in  this  corporation."  ;„  , 

South  London  Water  Supply.— Dr.  Bnstowe,  in  1  is 
report  to  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  quoted  the  analysis  of  the 
■waters  for  January,  by  Dr.  Bernays,  as  fo"'™^;- '  ^''t 
Company,  total  solids,  28  2,Sgrs  per  gallon,  of  which  I  'JS 
consisted  of  organic  matter  ;  the  water  was  bright  and  clear 
and  in  no  sense  objectionable.  It  contained  but  few  nitrates, 
and  the  organic  matter  was  vegetable  and  uninjurious, 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall:  Total  sohds,  21'28grs.  per  gallon . 
of  which  28  consisted  of  organic  matter ;  the  water  w  as 
nearly  clear,  but  required  liltering.  It  contained  above  the 
average  impurity.  Nitrates  were  more  than  usually  distinct_ 
Lambeth  Company:  Total  solids,  2184grs.  per  gallon,  of 
Tvhich  2-12  consisted  of  organic  matter.  The  water  was  turhid 
and  required  filtering.  Nitrates  were  more  than  usually 
distinct." 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Nkw  Patkted  Window  in  Bishopsgate  Chukch.— By 
the  liberality  of  a  parishioner,  a  new  east  window  has  been 
recently  erected  in  Bishopsgate  church.  The  design  was  by 
Mr.  Moody,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  it  was 
eiecuted  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  The  west  window, 
the  gift  of  'the  same  parishioner,  was  designed  and  executed 
by  the  same  artist  and  manufacturers.  The  subject  of  the 
east  window  is  the  Crucifixion,  treated  in  part  conventionally, 
and  some  -deal  figures  are  introduced  to  make  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sacred  scene  harmonise  with  the  architectural 
ornamentation  necessary  for  the  style  of  the  church. 

Guildhall.— The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have 
within  the  last  few  days  agreed  upon  the  form  which  the 
proposed  memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  shall  take.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
voted  for  that  purpose,  and  it  has  now  been  settled  by  the 
City  Lands  Committee  that  a  large  west  window  in  the  Guild- 
hall, above  the  gallery,  shall  be  filled  with  stained  glass  in  a 
handsome  and  elaborate  design.  Twenty  designs  were  sent 
into  the  City  Lands  Committee  for  the  royal  memorial,  but 
that  selected  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of 
Frith-street,  Solio.  The  preliminary  masonry  work  has  been 
commenced,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  window  will  be 
finished  in  a  few  months,  certainly  before  the  next  banquet  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


the  twelve  mnnHis  ending  December  :il,  shows  the  income  to 
have  been  £111, .i  10  .53.  8d.  ;  the  expenditure,  £.59,935  8s.  5d  ; 
and  the  balance  in  hand  and  at  the  h:mk.  £2,1110  17s.  .id. 
The  pnifit  and  loss  account  shows  a  balance  of  £5,179  lOs.  .3d. 

London  and  General  Buildino  Society.  —  A.t  the 
foiirtli  annnal  meeting  of  this  society,  held  recently  "t  the 
offices.  3,S7,  Strand,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  yL.V., 
presiding.  The  report  read  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Selifay,  the 
managing  director,  stated  that  the  number  of  shareholders 
had  increased  during  the  year  from  709  to  1010;  the  total 
number  of  shares  subscribed  for  was  4U+.  The  income  of  the 
society  from  all  sources  was  £.39,;?10,  including  £24,8.11 
from  subscribing  members  and  depositors  alone.  The  securi- 
ties taken  by  the  trustees,  consisting  of  freehold  or  leasehold 
lands  and  liouses,were  in  the  aggregate  £48,860.  The  amount 
of  profit  in  addition  to  that  brought  from__last  year  is  - 
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Edinbukgh  Workmen's  Houses  Improvement  Com- 
pany (Limited.) — The  eighth  annual  general  meeting  nf 
this  company  was  held  this  week.  Tlie  report  stated  that  the 
directors  had  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  shareholders  a 
report  and  balance  sheet,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfac- 
tory. The  net  revenue  arising  from  the  rental  of  the  houses 
enabled  them  to  maintain  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and  to 
add  a  further  sum  of  £G8  123.  9id.  to  the  reserve  fund 
Although  the  houses  built  by  the  company  at  Dumbiedykes 
are  at  present  all  occupied,  the  report  stated  that  the  great 
extent  to  which  buiiding  has  recently  been  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  company's  >  Idings  and  elsewhere  has 
had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  letting  of  the  houses.  Several 
of  them  stood  vacant  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  after 
Whitsunday,  and  one  was  vacant  for  three  quarters.  It  was 
to  be  observed  that  there  continued  a  great  demand  for  the 
lower  rented  houses,  and  that  it  was  only  the  houses  of  the 
highest  rents  (£12  a  year)  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
letting.  The  total  loss  arising  from  vacant  houses  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  £58  19  .  The  directors  were  gratified 
to  state  that  there  had  been  no  loss  from  irrecoverable  rents, 
and  the  arrears  at  the  close  of  the  account  amounted  to  only 
£8  10s.  on  a  rental  of  upwards  of  £1300.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

East  Surrey  Permanent  Building  Society.—  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  at  Bermondsey.  The  directors'  report  stated 
that  the  board,  after  providing  for  all  liabilities,  had  been 
enabled  to  declare  a  bonus  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound.  The 
report  was  unanimously  received  and  adopted. 

City  asd  Suburban  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
AND  Investment  Society.— The  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  City  and  Suburban  Permanent  Benefit  Building  and 
Investment  Society,  presented  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  the  23rd  ult,  stated  that  not  only  has 
thesuccessof  the  society  Keen  satisfactory  during  the  past  year, 
but  it  has  in  reality  made  an  advance  in  its  transactions,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  balance-sheet,  where  the 
receipts  are  £13,371  16s.  lOd.,  and  in  this  year's  balance 
sJieet  the  receipts  are  £15,102  15s.  Out  of  the  profit  of  the 
year,  including  the  balance  of  profit  brought  forward  from 
last  year,  the  directors  have  placed  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the 
credit  of  all  investment  shares  and  deposits,  and  alter  care- 
fully investigating  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  of  the  society, 
they  have  declared  a  bonus  of  2-^  per  cent,  upon  all  invest- 
ment shares,  thus  making  with  the  interest  a  dividend  of  7^ 
per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  assets  of  the  society  amount  to 
£19,856  163.  3d. 

The  Eighth  Working  Man's  Building  Society.— "The 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Sunderland 
recently.  Mr.  J.  W.  Campbell,  the  secretary,  read  the 
balance  sheet,  from  which  it  appeared  that  £20,935  had  been 
advanced  on  mortgage  during  the  past  year  on  171  houses 
scattered  over  all  the  north  of  England,  £1665  more  was 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  waiting  lor  deeds  being 
prepared,  and  that  the  total  advances  for  13  months  had 
amounted  to  £22,600.  The  total  income  for  12  months  is  set 
down  at  £23,499,  and  the  shares  in  force  at  998^.  The  actual 
net  profit,  after  payment  of  every  expense  and  without  antici- 
pating any  future  profits  or  arrears  thereof,  amounted  to  16| 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  borrowers  as  well  as  investors. 

London  and  Westminster  Land,  Building  and  In- 
vestment Society. — The  balance-sheet  of  this  society,  for 


out  of  wliich  the  Board  had  apportioned  74  per  cent,  to  all  in- 
vesting shareholders,  leaving ,  a  large  surplus  to  be  carried  to 
a  contnigent  fund.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  and  the  Earl  ot 
Lichfield  had  beeu  elected  trustees  in  the  room  ot  the  Right 
Hon  A  H.  Layard  and  Viscount  Milton,  resigned,  llie 
report  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  unanimously 

^'^British  Land  Company.— The  directors,  in  their  last 
half-yearly  report,  announce  that  the  sales  of  land  during  the 
past  year  have  amounted  to  £143,959,  being  £67,678  less 
than 'in  the  previous  year.  Having  regard  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  laud  sold,  as  well  as  to  the  promise  made  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  that  the  debt  of  the  company  should  be 
reduced  the  directors  have  to  a  great  extent  refrained  trom 
makinc'new  purchases,  and  only  three  estates  have  been  pur- 
chased during  the  year,  viz.,  George-lane  Station,  Woodford, 
a  further  portion  adjoining  the  estate  at  Kingston,  and  VV  al- 
thamstow  (No.  9).  The  remaining  portions  of  the  following 
estates  have  been  sold,  viz.,  Bedford  (No.  2).  Bushey  (No.  -) 
Gosport,  Leyton  (No.  2),  Ramsgate  (No.  2),  Stamford-hill  and 
Waltham  Cross  (No.  2) ;  also  the  Barnet  waterworks.  After 
pavin"  the  interim  dividend  at  5  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
£77oO'  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  of  £23,708,  and  out  ot 
this  sum  the  directors  recommend  a  further  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  and  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax,  making  £lo 
percent  for  the  year,  which  will  take  £1,8,875,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £4833  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  nett  year.  In 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meetiu"  30  000  new  shares  have  been  issued,  of  which 
29  389  were  taken  by  the  shareholders  in  respect  of  their 
existin"  shares,  and  the  remaining  611  were  ofi'ered  by  tender, 
and  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders  at  premiums  amounting  to 
£1143  The  deposit  of  £1  and  first  call  of  £1  a  share, 
amounting  to  £60,000  have  been  paid,  and  £19,463  in  advance 
of  calls  nol  yet  due,  and  the  debt  of  the  Company  is  now 
£29  000  within  the  borrowing  powers. 

Driffield  and  East  Riding  Benefit  Building 
Society— The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  society  is  of  a  very  encouraging  nature. 
Within  the  past  year  1.5.5  9-lOths  ordinary  shares  have  been 
taken,  and  80*  have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  5i'i\  ordina-y 
unadvanced  shares  in  progress.  In  deposit  shares  there  has 
been  an  in  crease  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  balance  due 
on  such  shares  is  £3,000.  £2:375  has  been  advanced  on 
mortgage  securities  ;  and  £650  has  been  advanced  on  mort- 
"a^e  to  non-members  as  surplus  fund  investments,  at  £5 
per  cent  interest.  The  balance  now  remaining  due  upon 
advances  of  shares  is  £7.535  12s.  5d.,  and  upon  advances  of 
surplus  funds  £21,50,  making  a  total  of  £968.5  123.  5d.  The 
profits  of  the  year,  after  providing  for  all  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, have  enabled  the  executive  committee  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  ordinary  unadvanced  shares  interest  at  the  rate  of 
£8  per  cent.,  and  to  carry  £17  3s.  Sd.  to  the  reserve  fund, 
increasing  that  fund  to  £158  lis.  3d. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Slaters'  Work.— Hussey  v.  Peout.— This 
was  an  action  brought  in  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court,  before  G.  Lake  Russell,  Esq.,  Judge, 
originally  in  July  last,  by  the  plaintiff,  for  work 
done  as  a  slater  ;  the  price  was  not  disputed,  but 
the  amount  of  work  done  was,  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  for  arbitration.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lisson- 
grove,  builder,  was  appointed  arbitrator  by  the 
defendant ;  the  award  of  Mr.  Brown  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  a  new  trial  was  applied  for  and 
obtained.  Mr.  Wood,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Pain  for  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  opening  the  case,  strongly  condemned 
the  way  in  which  the  plaictifE  had  been  treated. 
The  plaintiff  and  a  number  of  witnesses  were 


injunction    to   restrain    the   defemlants  from 
permitting  any  of  the  sevv'age  of  the  trjwn  or 
district  of  Bishop's  .Stortfonl,  or  any  water  polluted 
with  sewage  or  other  noxious  or  offensive  matter, 
to  pass  into  the  river  Stort,  through  any  of  the 
sewers,  drains,  or  channels  under  the  control  of 
the  Local  Board,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  water  of  the  river  near  the  plaintiff's  mill  unfit 
for  use  by  the  plaintiff   or  his  lessees,  or  a 
nuisance  to  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
resident  at  the  mill  or  in  its  vicinity.    The  bill 
stated  that  in  the  year  18G7the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Bishop's  Stortford  resolved  to  place  the 
town  under  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  11  and  12  of  the  Queen,  chap.  C3,  and, 
accordiagly,  an  application  was  made  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  an  order  was  made  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1867,  that  the  Public  Health 
Acts  should  be  put  in  force  in  the  town.  Prior 
to  the  date  of  that  order  the  Highway  Board  for 
the  district  had  acted  as  a  Local  Board,  but  after 
that  date  the  defendants  were  constituted  a  Local 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts.    It  was 
stated  that  the  defeadants  then  proceeded  to  carry 
out  a  regular  system  of  drainage  for  the  whole  of 
the  district.    The  consequence  of  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  the  bill,  had  been  the  creation 
of"  a  nuisance.     Affidavits  were  filed  by  the 
plaintiff  and  by  other  persons  in  sapporfc  of  the 
case  made  by  the  bill,  and  evidence  was  also 
given  for  the  defendants,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  they  had  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
sewers,  and  that  no  increase  of  sewage  had  been 
passed  into  the  river  ;  that  the  water  was  as  pure 
now  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  that  fish 
were  plentifully  caught  at  the  present  time.  This 
bill  was  filed  and  an  injunction  applied  for  in  J uly, 
1868,  but  the  motion  was  allowed  by  the  plaintiff 
to  stand  over,  and  the  cause  only  now  came  to  a 
hearing.    It  was  further  stated  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed,  which  would  come 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  no  cesspools  should  be  allowed 
to  drain  into  the  river  Stort,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  granting  an  injunction  now  would  be 
totally  useless.     The  Vice-Chancellor  said  this 
was  an  iaformation  and  bill,  the  bill  being 
founded  on  the  individual  injury  alleged  to  have 
been  done  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  information 
beini  founded  on  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  to  the  public  generally  by  the  nuisance. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a  mill  in  Bishop's 
Scortford,  which  was  let  at  a  reatal  of  £100  a 
year,  and  was  occupied  by  a  tenant  named  John 
Lawrence.      The  plaintiff  himself  lived  sonie 
distance  trom  the  town,  and  had  no  interest  in 
the  place  except  the  rent  he  derived  from  the  mill. 
The  only  inj  ury.  therefore,  which  he  could  sustain 
was  in  the  loss  of  his  tenant,  who,  he  alleged, 
would  leave  the  mill  if  the  nuisance  were  not 
done  away  with,  or  in  the  reduction  of  his  rent. 
The  tenant  bad  been  cross-examined  in  court,  and 
it  appeared  from  his  statements  that  he  had  first 
bscome  tenant  of  the  mill  in  1865,  and,  after 
residing  there  for  a  year,  he  had  taken  a  lease  for 
12  years,  so  that  there  were  several  years  of  the 
lease  unexpired.    Lawrence  said  he  had  been  in 
ill  health  occasionally,  but  he  did  not  state  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  smell  from  the  river,  and  he 
did  not  state  that  he  had  ever  applied  to  have 
his  rent  lowered.    The  plaintiff  in  his  affidavit 
said    he   had  received   many    complaints  in 
writing  from  the  inhabitants  of  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  none  of  these  written  com- 


examined,  and  proved  that  the  price  charged  of  ,  ,  i  • 

3s.  9d.  per  square  yard  was  fair  and  reasonable,  munications  were  produced;  and  the  conclusion 


and  that  106"squares  had  been  done.  Mr.  Brown 
was  also  examined,  and  admitted  that  he  did  not 
go  to  measure  the  work,  but  had  taken  the  mea- 
surement from  the  plan.  He  did  not  make  nearly 
so  much  as  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Prout,  the  defendant, 
considered  that  3s.  6d.  per  square  was  sufficient. 
His  Honour  said,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  he 
could  not  understand  how  Mr.  Brown  could  have 
made  the  award  he  did,  and  he  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  for  £5 10s.  and  costs. 

Liability  of  Local  Boards  foe  High- 
way Repairs. — Judgment  was  given  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  last  week  in  an  action 
against  the  Preston  Local  Board,  which  involved 
the  liability  of  local  boards  to  repair  footways. 
Their  lordships  decided  upon  the  general  principle 
that  no  action  could  be  taken  at  common  law  for 
a  highway  repair. 

The  Sewage  Nuisance.  —  Attoeney'- 
Ge^^eeal  v.  The  Local  Boaed  op  Bishop's 
Stortford. — This  was  a  bill  and  information 
filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of 
Mr.  Richard  Hunt,  against  the  Local  Board  for 
the  district  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  askiug  for  an 


became  to  was  that  such  complaints  were  never 
made.     As  regarded  the  health  of  the  town, 
the   plaintiff  was  not  personally  interested  in 
the  question,  and  in  his  Honour's  opinion  there 
was  no  case  ot  private  injury  which  would  justify 
him  in  interfering.    When" the  bill  was  first_ pro- 
jeeted  the  case  was  rested  entirely  upoQ  private 
injury,  but  subsequently  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  case,  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Attorney-General  to  the  information  being 
tiled   on   public  grounds.     That  sanction  was 
obtained,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  upon  an 
ex  parte  statement,  and  now  the  question  was 
what  injury  was  caused  to  the  public  by  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants  ?  The  bill  charged  that 
they  had  caused  all  the  cesspools  of  the  town  to  be 
drained  into  the  river,  that  the  sewage  matter  was 
deposited  along  the  banks,  and  the  unwholesome 
and  offensive  effluvia  arising  therefrom  created 
an  intolerable  nuisance  most  prejudical  to  t'ae 
health  of  all  persons  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  the  fish  in  the  river,  which  were 
previously  abundant,  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  water  rendered  unfit  fo-.-  use  ;  and  that 
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the  river  had,  in  lact,  been  converted  from  a  pure 
and  pleasing  stream  into  a  foul  and  noxious 
sewer,  and  the  bed  had  been  filled  up  with 
noisome  deposits.  Numerous  affidavits  had  been 
lead  in  support  of  these  allegations,  and  evidence 
had  been  given  on  both  sides,  the  result  being 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  statements 
in  the  bill  were  grossly  exaggerated.  It  appeared 
that  the  river  was  about  40ft.  wide,  that  it  was 
about  4ft.  deep  in  the  summer  time,  and  Oft. 
deep  in  the  winter.  The  consetiuence  was  that 
a  very  large  body  of  water  was  constantly  pass- 
ing during  the  day.  There  was,  however,  no 
information  given  as  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  water.  There 
was  evidence  that  during  the  summer  of  1<SG8, 
which  was  well  known  to  have  been  an  exoep- 
tionally  hot  summer,  there  was  some  smell  arising 
from  the  water  ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  sewage  of  a  town  containing  5000  inhabitants 
could  run  into  a  river  without  occasionally  pro- 
ducing an  unpleasant  smell ;  but  it  appeared  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  complained  of 
the  nuisance,  and  no  one  was  found  but  the 
plaintiff,  who  did  not  live  in  the  town,  to  raise 
these  complaints.  It  had  been  distinctly  stated 
in  evidence  that  within  the  last  few  months  a 
quantity  of  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  river,  and 
it  was  also  established  beyond  doubt  that  no  fresh 
sewers  had  been  drained  into  the  water  ;  that  the 
sewage  was  in  the  same  state  it  had  been  in  for 
many  years,  and  no  material  change  had  occurred 
during  the  last  five  years.  All  the  statements 
made  by  the  plaintiff  turned  out  to  be  mere 
exaggerations.  If  was  no  doubt  nf  great  im- 
portance that  the  Court  should  interfere  in  a  case 
where  a  serious  nuisance  was  created  by  pouring 
the  sewage  of  a  town  into  the  pure  water  of  a 
river  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  as 
importantthat  the  Court  should  refuse  to  interfere 
where  a  proper  case  was  not  raised.  It  was  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  filing  this  information,  and  what  possible 
reason  the  plaintiff  could  have  had  for  taking  up 
the  case  when  he  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  when 
none  of  the  inhabitants  sided  witn  him,  he  could 
not  conceive.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  had 
already  been  passed,  and  which  would  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  had,  in  fact, 
provided  a  remedy  for  any  complaints  that  might 
be  made,  and  after  that  period  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  sewage  from 
being  passed  into  the  river.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  it  would  have  been  completely 
useless  to  grant  an  injunction  now.  In  his 
Honour's  opinion  the  case  had  entirely  failed,  and 
the  bill  must  be  dismissed.  Then,  as  to  the  costs 
of  the  information,  if  it  were  dismissed  without 
costs,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  defendants  to 
liaise  the  costs  by  a  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  which  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
them.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  costs  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  the  bill  and  informa- 
tion must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


The  Appropriation  of  the  Site  of 
Newgate  Market. — The  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, with  the  full  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  have  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  site  of  Newgate-market.  The  plans 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
the  City' Architect,  compri.se  the  erection  upon 
the  late  market  site  of  a  large  block  of  buildings, 
having  a  road  30ft.  wide  all  round  the  same — the 
former  paved  way  between  the  late  shambles  and 
houses  not  having  been  more  than  from  12ft.  to 
15ft.  in  width.  'J'he  proposed  plan  affords  ample 
light  and  air  both  to  the  intended  buildings  and 
to  the  present  surrounding  houses.  There  are  to  be 
two  passages  or  gangways  10ft.  wide  traversing 
the  block,  one  from  north  to  south,  the  other 
from  east  to  west.  The  ground  floor  is  to  consist 
of  16  shops,  averaging  15ft.  in  width,  and  ;i5ft. 
in  depth,  with  first  and  second  floors  of  offices, 
warerooms,  &c.  Ample  cellarage  will  also  be 
provided. 

The  National  Gallery. — Last  week  the 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Gallery 
for  last  year  was  issued.  The  pictures  purchased 
during  the  year  were  : — 1.  A  picture  by  John 
Martin,  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Pompeii," 
bought  in  London  in  March.  2.  "  The  Court- 
yard of  a  Dutch  House,"  by  Peter  de  Hooge, 


purchased  in  Paris  in  March.  3.  A  ''  Flower 
Piece,"  by  Jan  Van  Huysnm,  purchased  in 
London  in  April.  4.  A  Man's  Portrait,"  by 
Albert  Cuy]),  bought  at  the  same  time.  5.  An 
altar-piece  by  Marco  Mar/.iale,  a  rare  Vene- 
tian master,  purchased,  together  with  the  two 
following  pictures,  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  Milan.  li.  "  The  ■  Madonna  and  Child 
Enthroned,"  another  altar-piece,  by  JIarco 
Marziale.  7.  A  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Montagna.  Among  the  bequests  and 
donations  during  the  ye.ar  were  George  Cruik- 
shank's  "  Worship  of  Bacchus,"  and  George 
Jones's  "  Relief  of  Lucknow  "  and  ''  Passages  of 
the  Ganges,  Cawnpore."  The  collections  at  Tra- 
falgar-square and  at  South  Kensington  (assuming 
that  all  the  visitors  to  the  museum  visited  the 
picture  gallery)  have  been  attended  by  1,804,802 
persons  on  the  public  days  during  the  year  1860 
(761,238  at  Trafalgar-square  and  1,043,654  at 
South  Kensington).  The  gallery  in  Trafalgar- 
square  was,  owing  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
collection,  in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  rooms  lately  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
open  for  nine  months  only  during  the  year ;  yet 
the  total  numbers  exceed  those  of  1868.  The 
daily  average  in  1869  was  4911,  while  that  of 
1868  was  3840  only. 

Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads. — The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads 
north  of  the  Thames  report  that  in  the  year  1869 
the  rcfeipts  amounted  to  .C29,198,  of  which  sum 
£24,086  was  from  tolls;  and  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £28,407.  The  Commissioners  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  pay  off  the  bonded 
debt  secured  on  the  tolls  of  the  Marylebone  and 
Finchley  road  ;  there  only  remains  to  be  paid  a 
sum  of  £2773  due  to  Mr.  Eyre's  representatives, 
and  when  this  shall  have  been  paid  off  the  toll 
gates  will  be  removed.  The  surveyor  reports  the 
failure  of  water  at  wells  hitherto  used  for  watering 
the  roads, — viz.,  at  the  well  west  of  the  Pack  Horse 
at  Tumham-Green,  and  at  the  four  wells  on  the 
Kilburn-road  district ;  and  he  reports  almost  an 
entire  failure  at  a  well  opposite  Sinn-park  and  one 
at  Ivy -bridge,  and  a  great  diminution  of  the  supply 
at  a  well  in  Boston-lane,  on  the  Uxbridge-road 
district. 

Discovery  op  an  Ancient  Coffin. — Mr. 
E.  J.  Treudcll,  of  the  Abbey-house,  Abingdon, 
has  in  his  possession  a  massive  stone  sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations  made  in 
his  grounds  some  time  since.  It  is  7ft.  long,  loin, 
deep,  and  2|in.  thick,  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
King  Cissa,  father  to  King  Ina.  Cissa  was  King 
of  Wesscx,'  and  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Abingdon. 
He  gave  to  Hean  large  quantities  of  land,  whereon 
to  build  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  Cissa  died 
about  the  year  A.D.  679.  On  a  portion  of  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  is  an  elaborately  cut  raised  cross, 
with  the  figure  of  a  cross-bow,  and  other  tracings, 
now  almost  obliterated. 

A  Railway  Wanted.— Can  anybody  (asks 
the  Parochial  Critic)  give  a  reason  why,  during 
the  railway  mania,  no  one  company  was  formed  to 
connect  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  by  rail  ? 
Thousands  of  miles  of  useless  railways  have  been 
built  that  can  never  yield  a  fair  dividend,  and  yet 
two  most  important  towns,  both  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  densely  populated,  are  still  un- 
connected by  a  cJiemin  de  fur.  We  congratulate 
the  inhabitants  upon  the  pro.spect  of  a  street 
tramway  being  laid  down  on  the  high  road,  and 
hope  the  parochial  authorities  will  not  be  so  blind 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  ratepayers  as  to  offer 
any  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a  street  tram- 
way. 

Art  Criticism  of  the  Daily  Press. — In 
last  week's  Standard  there  is  a  letter  which 
speaks  of  Mr.  Theed's  proposed  statue  of  Lord 
Derby  as  a  "horrible  infliction."  How  far  this  is 
the  case,  says  the  Guardian,  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  as  recently  as  the  25th  of  October 
last,  the  same  paper  spoke  of  this  statue  "  as  in 
every  way,  both  as  a  likeness  and  a  work  of  art, 
an  admirable  '  counterfeit  presentment '  of  one 
who  was  every  inch  a  nobleman."  Verily  some 
people  have  brief  memories  ! 

Sebastopol. — The  walls  of  Sebastopol  have 
now  been  completely  restored,  and  upwards  of  300 
houses  have  been  built  in  place  of  those  which  had 
been  ruined  by  the  bombardment.  A  new  church, 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  built  entirely  of  marble, 
has  also  been  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
town.  The  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  were  raised  by  a  public  subscription  in 
the  whole  of  Russia.  A  sum  of  200,000  roubles 
in  all  was  expended  on  the  building. 


Jlr.  Theed  is  busy  in  his  studio  upon '  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  borough  of 
Iluddersfield. 

Tlie  Archbishop  of  York  h.as  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  re-introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
Ea.ster,  the  Bill  having  reference  to  Ecclesiastical 
dilapidations. 

Her  Majesty,  the  "Lancet"  learns,  has  been 
pleased  to  signify  lier  wish  to  open  the  new  building 
of  the  University  of  London  in  person.  The  eveiit 
will  take  place,  in  all  probability,  in  the  month  of 
May  next. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  the  first  occupant  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's Chair  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cambridge  University 
(founded  by  Felix  Slade,  Esq.),  delivered  his  inau- 
gural lecture  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Senate-house. 

The  parish  church  of  Greenwich  was  re-opened  on 
Sunday  last.  The  square  pews,  with  their  doors, 
have  been  converted  into  open  sittings  without  doors, 
and  the  churcli  re-lighted  by  means  of  handsome 
brass  standards.  The.se  alterations  are  completed  on 
tlie  floor,  and  the  galleries  are  to  be  re-modelled  in 
the  same  wav. 

The  Deptfordians  are  apprehensive  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  will  be  inundated  with  sewage, 
andperhaps  drowned.  The  accident  at  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  station  has  caused  the  alarm. 

A  domestic  lire-escape  has  just  been  completed  by 
Jlr.  William  Frear,  a  decorator  and  paper  lianger, 
residing  at  Woolwich.  It  is  of  simple  construc- 
tion, and,  being  enclosed  in  a  box,  presents  quite  a 
neat  and  compact  appearance.  It  has  been  viewed 
by  several  engineers,  and  h.as  been  entrusted  to 
sir.  Merryweather,  to  test  its  capabilities. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mo.NDAY.— Royiil  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Special 
general  meetiug. 

Tl'esd.\.y. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  upon 
Mr.  Fox's  paper  "  On  the  San  Paulo  Railway,"  and 
if  time  permits  the  following  paper  will  be  read  ; 
"  On  tlie  Conditions  and  the  Limits  which  Govern 
the  Proportions  of  Rotary  Fans."  By  Mr.  W. 
Briggs.  8. 

„  Royal  Institution.  "Deductions  from  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System."  By 
Professor  Rolleston,  M.D.,r.R.S.  3. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.   "On  Surface  Decoration." 
By  W.  Pitman,  Esq.  8. 

Ti[UKSDAY.— Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 
Linnean  Society.  8. 
,,      Koyal  Institution.   "  On  the  Chemistry  of  Vege- 
table Products."   By  Professor  Odling,  F.R.S.  3. 

Feida v.— Associated  Arts  Institute.    E.'chibition  of  Sketches. 

Discussion:  Thesis,  "That  there  are  no  present 
grounds  for  hope  of  Progress  in  .^.rchitecture."  8.1.5. 
„      Royal  Institution.   "  On  the  New  Thames  Tunnel." 
By  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.  9. 

Saturday.— Royal  Institution.     "On  the  Sun."    By  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Nine  Houks'  M-jveme.nt  in  the  Building  Tkades. 
— This  movement  for  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  ia 
the  building  trades  just  set  on  foot  by  the  carpenters  has  been 
t.iken  up  by  the  other  branches  in  the  trade,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  loperatives— painters,  bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  plasterers, 
&c. — held  at  the  Lord  Palmerstoa  Tavern,  Chelsea,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  a  society  was  formed  to  promote  the  nine 
hours'  movement,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: — 
"  That  an  invitation  be  given  to  the  various  societies  iu  the 
building  trade  to  send  delegates  to  the  society  for  the  purpose 
of  co-nperating  with  it,  and  making  a  united  effort  of  both 
unionists  and  non-unionists  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  nine  per  day,  the  present  depressed  state 
of  trade  affording  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object." 


TENDERS. 

Chelmsfosd. — For  new  premises  at  Witham,  for  Messrs. 
Johns.    Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford:— 


Byatt,  Chelmsford   £1260  10 

Fincham,  Chelmsford                           1045  0 

Brown,  Braiutree                                   9.30  0 

Gozzett,  Woodham                                 902  0 

Gardner,  Coggesliall                              850  0 

Choat  and  Sou,  Clielmsford                      833  10 

Roper,  Chelmsford                                 8:50  0 

Messrs.  Sudbury,  Halstead                     800  0 

•    Saunders,  Maldon                               730  0 

Crabb  and  Letch,  Braintiee                    728  0 

Chelmsford. — For  enlargement  of  Orsett  Union  House 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee, architect,  Chelmsford: — 

Hall,  Grays  Thurrock   £2109  2 

barkin,  Orsett                                     1965  0 

Pergusson,  Paddington                         1900  0 

Clements,  Rochester                           1850  0 

Brown,  Braintree                              1844  0 

Place,  Grays  Tburrock                           18  0  0 

Nightingale,  Lambeth                           1818  0 

Fincham,  Chelnisfoid                            1783  0 

Blake,  Gravesend                              17/0  0 

Davpy,  South  Ockciidun                         1700  0 

Withers,  Ilford                                   1630  0 
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GOODRICH,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 


GOODRICH,  the  principal  village  between 
Ross  and  Monmouth,  on  the  banks  of 
thv  Wye,  in  Herefordshire,  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  to  the  architectural  student  as 
well  as  to  the  antiquarian.    The  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  the  church,  of  nearly  as 
remote  an  origin,  and  some  considerable  frag- 
ments of  monastic  buildings  now  attached  to 
a  farmhouse,  are  all  worthy  of  attentive  exa- 
mination.   The  modern  castellated  residence, 
deprived  of  the  splendid  contents  of  its  far- 
famed  armoury,  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has,  how- 
ever, little  but  what  would  excite  the  ridicule 
of  an  architect  of  the  present  day  in  its  mimic 
turrets  and  drawbridges,   which  are   but  a 
parody  upon  the  genuine  ones  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.    According  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the 
librarian  of  the  Bristol  Library,  wlio  has  pub- 
lished a  short  notice   of  Goodrich  Castle, 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is   not  known, 
nor  is  it  mentioned  in   "  Domesday  Book," 
although  its  Keep  is  of  Norman  work.  This 
was  probably  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the 
founder  of  Llantony  Abbey.    In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  a.d.  1165,  it  was  held  by  William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  subsequently 
by  William  de  Valence,  who  died  a.d.  1296. 
It  became  afterwards  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Talbots,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  here 
resided  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,    Sir  John 
Talbot  (a.d.  1421),  famed  as  the  antagonist  of 
Joan  of   Arc.     From  a  petition  i)referred 
against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred 
of  Wormlow,  in  which  district  the  castle  is 
situated,    it  would   appear  that   he   was  a 
scourge  to  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to 
his   enemies   in  France.     Goodrich  Castle 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Shrewsbury 
family  until  a.d.  1616,   and  in  that  of  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  till  a.d.  1740,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Admiral  Grifiin,  whose  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Marriott,  now  owns  it. 

The  general  plan  of  the  castle  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, about  180ft.  long  by  152ft.  wide, 
with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and  a  square 
Keep  in  the  centre  of  the  south-western  side. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  south-eastern  angle, 
and  is  a  fine  composition — a  gateway  between 
two  circular  towers  rising  from  square  bases, 
with  noble  squinches  continued  nearly  to  the 
parapet  and  producing  most  delicate  lines. 
These  squinches  in  such  development  seem 
peculiar  to  the  South  Welsh  castles,  and  may 
be  seen  at  Chepstow  and  Newport,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, but  nowhere  with  such  perfec- 
tion and  refinement  as  here  at  Goodrich.  The 
depth  of  the  gateway  is  not  much  less  than 
50ft.,  and  its  passage  was  defended  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  loopholes  on  either  side. 
The  chases  for  the  first  gate  are  10ft.  within 
the  aichway,  aud  above  it  were  holes  to  pour 
from  a  chamber  above  molten  lead  or  missiles 
upon  the  heads  of  those  attacking  it.  At  in- 
tervals about  7ft.  beyond  were  two  portcullises, 
the  spaces  between  being  exposed  to  loop- 
holes at  the  sides,  and  similar  means  of  defence 
from  above.  Behind  these  there  was  another 
gate,  and  6ft.  further  on  a  doorway  leads  to  a 
long,  narrow  gallery  formed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  to  give  access  to  the  loopholes 
referred  to.  These  numerous  contrivances 
rendered  the  access  to  this  castle  unusually 
dangerous  and  difficult. 

Alongside  of  this  gateway  are  the  ruins  of 
the  chapel.  Few  of  its  details  are  left,  but 
sufficient  to  show  its  arrangements,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  complete.  Corbels 
on  either  side  show  the  position  of  the  screen 
which  divided  off  the  ante-chapel,  and  a  small 
apartment  or  recess  in  the  thickness  of  the 


wall  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  the 
confessional.  The  details,  which  are  much 
mutilated,  are  of  Early  English  work,  with 
alterations  and  additions  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VI.  A  lofty  octagonal  tower,  called 
the  watch-tower,  adjoins  the  chapel,  and  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  chaplain  _  and  the 
warden,  and  thence  access  was  obtained  to  a 
covered  passage  along  the  wall  to  the  circular 
tower  of  the  south-west  angle,  which  is  36ft. 
in  diameter,  and  with  walls  8ft.  thick. ^  In 
this  tower  upon  every  floor  is  a  trefoiled- 
headed  recess  for  a  lamp  on  the  landing  oppo- 
site the  doorway,  and  the  remains  of  a  chim- 
ney-piece upon  one  of  the  upper  floors  is  a 
charming  work  of  the  Decorated  Gothic 
period,  with  delicate  corbels  composed  of  three 


should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  architect 
wlio  may  visit  the  Castle,  from  which  it  is  but 
a  very  short  distance. 


mouldings,  composing  a  triple  shaft  _  with 
minute  capitals  dying  below  into  the  jambs 
without  bases.  Many  of  the  castles  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  charming  examples 
of  chimney-pieces  of  this  character,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  those 
of  S.  Briavel's,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

The  Keep,  of  Norman  work,  is  square,  with 
pilasters  at  the  angles,  and  has  a  semicircular- 
headed  doorway  and  some  couplet  windows 
divided  by  columns,  with  other  details  of  good 
character.  In  its  basement  was  a  strong 
apartment  about  15ft.  square,  with  an  inner 
cell  entered  by  a  low  Pointed  archway.  This 
has  hardly  any  provision  for  light  or  air, 
and  was  constructed  under  a  license  from  Ed- 
ward III.  by  Richard  Talbot  as  a  prison. 

The  tower  at  the  other  angle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  castle  is  circular  outside,  but 
rudely  polygonal  within,  and  is  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  On  the  north  side  is  another 
tower,  called  the  Ladies'  Bower  ;  near  this  is 
the  withdrawing  room,  with  the  kitchen  and 
its  appurtenances  below.  The  latter  are  so 
filled  up  with  rubbish  as  to  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  the  stone  sink  of  the  scullery  is, 
however,  still  to  be  seen.  The  drawing-room 
must  have  been  a  fine  apartment,  with  lofty 
lancet-headed  windows  divided  by  mullions  ; 
it  was  separated  from  an  ante-room  by  an 
arcade  of  two  well -moulded  Decorated  arches 
supported  upon  an  octagonal  shaft  which  was 
continued  down  to  the  basement  below.  This 
feature,  through  which,  as  a  fraaie,  and  the 
breach  made  in  the  tower  beyond  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  windings  of  the 
river  Wye  and,  a  lovely  country  are_  now 
visible,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  this  un- 
usually picturesque  ruin. 

Some  remains  of  an  equally  fine  banquet- 
ing-hall  also  exist,  with  a  delicate  corbel  with 
a  single  short  detached  column  in  it  which 
supported  an  arch  of  division,  possibly  over  the 
dais,  from  the  rest  of  the  hall  is  well  worth 
notice  as  resembling  somewhat  upon  a  humble 
scale  the  magnificent  one  at  Chepstow  Castle. 

The  church,  at  some  little  distance,  although 
sadly  mutilated,  corresponds  in  detail  with 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Castle,  but  it 
has  no  remains  of  Norman  work.  It  has  no 
structural  division  between  nave  and  chancel, 
and  consists  of  two  aisles  of  equal  length,  the 
arcadedividingthembeing  Early  English,  with 
a  tower  without  any  belfry  windows,  and  alofty 
spire  with  four  lucarnes,  and  a  south  porch. 
The  porch  is  curious,  as  possessing  besides  the 
wide  archway  in  the  usual  position,  a  smaller 
one  on  the  east  side,  with  a  window  alongside. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  apparent,  but  the 
effect  is  very  picturesque.  The  walls  are 
dilapidated,  and  the  roofs  modern,  and  the 
windows  have  in  general  been  replaced  by 
larger  ones  of  bad  character.  The  structure 
is,  however,  about  to  be  substantially  restored, 
and  the  roofs  renewed,  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  architect. 

Themonastic  remains  referred  to  as  attached 
to  a  farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remnants  of  Flanesford  Priory,  founded  by 
Richard  Talbot,  who  served  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.,  and  died  in  1356.  A  noble  hall, 
with  decorated  Gothic  windows,  is  now  used 
as  a  barn,  aud  is  in  very  fair  condition,  and 


LONDON  AND  ITS  ORNAMENTATION 
IN  1870. 

THE  Thames  Embankment  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  makes  a  full  and  largo 
display,  and  the  constructive  merits  of  the 
engineer,  with  regard  to  its  foundations,  can 
be  allowed  for.  It  has,  it  is  true,  two  chief 
aspects,  that  of  its  river  frontage  and  that  of 
its  capacity  as  a  promenade,  but  the  river 
fronts  are  long  masses,  making  an  open 
account  of  a  large  expenditure  for  a  great 
work.  Thus  the  engineer  is  well  represented. 
The  Holborn  Viaduct  does  not  show  itself  in 
the  same  way.  Most  of  its  best  work  is 
buried  from  sight,  and  in  no  point  of  view 
will  it  give  a  great  impression  as  the  work  of 
one  mind,  because  in  a  short  time  it  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  feature.  Before 
five  years,  perhaps  Mr.  Haywood  will  cease  to 
be  thought  of  as  the  author  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  because,  fulfilling  the  functions  for 
which  he  has  designed  it,  it  will  be  worked  in 
as  an  integral  and  indispensable  portion  of  our 
great  thoroughfares. 

It  is  a  singular  consequence  of  success,  but 
one  of  the  best  auguries  of  sure  success,  that 
a  man  should  efEace  himself  in  the  thorough 
accomplishment  of  his  work  ;  absorbed  in  his 
own  approach  to  perfection  as  in  the  dogmas 
of  the  Buddhists.  There  is  one  comfort,  this 
Nirvana  can  never  befal  a  vain  man,  and 
torment  him,  for  he  will  never  be  tempted  to 
attain  it.  Except  that  the  houses  are  unbuilt, 
and  these  are  so  far  proofs  of  newness,  the 
carriage  passengers  are  already  becoming 
accustomed  to  this  grand  thoroughf  are,  and, 
accepting  its  usefulness,  regard  it  as  an 
established  institution. 

The  designer  of  the  Viaduct  has  to  depend 
for  remembrance  on  partial  exhibition  of  minor 
works,  which  are  separately  treated — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Farringdon-street  views  of 
the  Viaduct  itself.  Here,  again,  successful 
realisation  rejects  applause.  The  throng 
of  spectators,  who  once  passed,  and_  might 
have  admired  the  frontages,  are  now  raised  up 
high  in  air  to  another  surface  and  an  upper 
world,  and  Farringdon-street  and  Holborn- 
bridge  have  to  seek  in  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis  future  crowds  of  wayfarers.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  incident  of  the  upper 
Viaduct  is  noteworthy,  and  that  is  the  knots 
of  gazers  who  stop  to  look  at  the  bronze 
statues. 

It  was  no  doubt  conceived  that  these  four 
statues  were  simply  designed  as  terminals  for 
the  piers,  as  seen  from  Farringdon-street 
below.  For  that  purpose  they  serve,  but  at  such 
a  height  from  the  street  artistic  details  would 
be  lost,  and  therefore  Mr.  Haywood  has  found 
a  further  resource  by  turning  the  faces  of  the 
statues  to  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  bases 
are  not  high,  the  figures  of  moderate  height, 
and  the  whole  can  be  well  seen.  They  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  passerby.  They  have 
their  names,  as  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
plainly  set  forth,  and  the  spectators  are  led  to 
judge  how  far  the  sculptor  has  answered  for 
the  task  set  him.  They  seem  to  go  to  work 
with  a  will.  It  is  not  a  glance  and  then  push 
on,  but  everything  is  carefully  scanned ,  and 
in  many  cases  lengthily  discussed. 

It  is  probable  that  these  minor  and  not 
costly  works  have  done  more  for  awakening 
the  interest  of  the  population,  and  created 
more  work  for  artists  than  many  of  the  larger 
and  expensive  monuments.  They  are  only 
the  application  of  a  mode  of  ornamentation 
common  enough  in  France  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  within  the  means  of  any  muni- 
cipality. It  does  not  exact  the  highest  genius 
for  art,  but  it  requires  careful  and  exact 
treatment,  giving  remuneration  to  assistant 
artists,  and  affording  the  young  sculptor  scope 
for  distinction.    Very  few  are  aware  how 
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narrow  is  the  field  open  to  the  exertions  of  onr 
sculptors.  It  is  loosely  thought  that  public 
monuments  give  scope  for  competition,  and 
the  reward  of  employment.  The  opportunities 
are  however  rare.  Just  now  all  that  is  in 
prospect  is  the  Derby  monument.  Altogether 
these  things  are  lottery  prizes,  and  like  such 
prizes  they  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  are  often  awarded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  clique,  and  besides,  there  are 
natural  and  prudential  considerations  which 
limit  the  decision.  A  committee  hesitates 
before  giving  a  commission  of  £5000  or 
£10,000  to  the  best  design  of  a  man  whose 
reputation  is  not  established.  The  delay  in 
the  Wellington  monument  for  S.  Paul's  has 
been  enough  to  frighten  any  committee.  A 
dull  man  of  good  business  habits,  possessing 
the  confidence  of  dull  men  of  good  business 
habits,  will  lay  hold  of  a  good  supply  of  com- 
missions, and  keep  many  young  men  of  ability 
in  the  _  drudgery  of  his  workshop  making 
reputations  for  one  who  wants  genius,  and 
closing  more  surely  against  themselves  the 
avenues  to  distinction. 

The  sculptor  is  thrown  upon  private  practice 
in  busts,  and  is  glad  if  he  can  earn  a  decent 
living  in  a  quiet  way.  If  he  misses  a  public 
commission  in  bronze  or  marble,  he  may 
obtain  no  further  achievement  than  a  private 
commission  in  stone.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many 
a  man  of  genius,  well  regarded  and  well 
supported.  These  descents  to  inferior  persona- 
tion are  among  the  bitter  trials  of  a  sculptor. 
There  is  a  very  good  example  now  on  hand. 
Thomas  Milnes,  the  sculptor,  is  named  as 
having  the  good  fortune  to  execute  four 
colossal  lions  for  a  liberal  patron  of  art.  Sir 
Titus  Salt.  These  lions  are,  however,  those 
originally  designed,  and  supposed  to  be  com- 
missioned for  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Tra- 
falgar-square, by  the  Board  of  Works,  but 
superseded  by  the  productions  of  the  late 
Baron  Marochetti.  Milnes's  lions  are  now 
after  long  years  worked  out  in  a  brownish 
Yorkshire  stone.  They  are  fine  and  notable 
productiuns,  which  leading  connoisseurs  go 
out  of  their  way  to  see,  but  they  are  carried 
out  in  an  inferior  material,  and  placed  in  a 
private  gentleman's  grounds.  A  group  of 
sculpture,  Sampson  and  the  Lion,  of  the  same 
sculptor,  approved  by  two  Chief  Commissioners 
of  opposite  parties,  and  which  they  wished  to 
be  in  marble  and  placed  in  one  of  our  public 
gardens,  was  next  estimated  in  stone,  and  even 
then  found  to  be  outside  tlie  mercies  of  the 
budget.  If  a  sculptor  makes  a  sacrifice  of 
money  iii  order  to  obtain  a  public  situation  for 
a  favourite  work,  even  then  he  has  no  secu- 
rity. A  man  such  as  Milnes,  and  many 
more,  may  stand  before  his  model  wishing, 
like  Pygmalion,  it  would  come  to  life  with  as 
good  expectations  of  success  as  he  has  of 
getting  it  before  future  generations  in  the 
higher  forms  of  art. 

The  statues  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  are 
therefore  of  this  value,  that  they  set  a  good 
practical  example  for  the  encouragement  of 
sculptors,  and  the  popularisation  of  art.  So 
far  as  the  Viaduct  is  concerned,  they  serve 
a  good  purpose  and  contribute  to  the  monu- 
mental api)earance  of  this  great  thoroughfare. 
In  the  Holborn-circus  will  be  placed  the 
Albert  monument,  a  good  situation  for  a  great 
work.  From  that  point  westward  the  monu- 
mental character  of  this  great  artery  ceases, 
no  public  buildings  being  available.  Tliere  is 
little  hope  of  the  Museum  facade  being  to 
to  any  extent  thrown  open.  The  only  cliance 
is  the  erection  of  other  public  monuments  on 
the  route.  If  the  railway  street  from  Charing- 
eross  to  Tottenham- court-road  should  be 
earned  out  this  will  afford  a  relief,  and  so  too 
any  street  running  by  the  Law  Courts.  The 
Viaduct  will  in  all  likelihood  place  this  great 
line  before  the  public  as  a  more  valuable 
resource  for  the  advancement  of  the  metropolis. 

An  incidental  result  of  the  Viaduct  is  to 
give  us  the  effect  of  an  upper  town,  with  its 
raised  lines  of  communication  overlooking 
large  streets.    This  the  railway  viaducts  do 
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not  accomplish  for  us,  as  the  arches  are  from 
motives  of  economy  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
The  great  arch  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
commands  in  the  daytime  a  great  expanse  of 
crowded  streets  and  at  night  a  wide  extent  of 
illumination.  It  remains  for  the  Corporation 
to  turn  these  features  to  account.  They  are 
resources  ready  furnished,  which  require  care 
rather  than  expense  to  make  available,  so  as 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene,  and  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  renaarkable  city  sites 
in  the  world,  possessing  great  animation  in 
the  movement  of  its  thoroughfares,  always 
an  element  of  grandeur  to  the  visitor. 

There  is  another  opportunity  yet  to  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Tlie  Holborn  Viaduct  is 
seen  on  the  north  from  Ludgate-hill  as  a 
scenic  close  to  the  wide  street,  but  before, 
intercepting  the  view  of  St.  Paul's,  is  the 
unhappy  railway  bridge.  Here  a  small  circus 
is  laid  out,  which  has  every  chance  of  being 
carried  out  without  system,  and  so  as  to 
make  a  muddle  of  a  fine  situation.  It  would 
be  easy  to  compose  the  two  eastern  quadrants 
with  the  railway  bridge,  so  as  to  give  on  that 
side  a  new  Lud  Gate,  and  what  would  then 
appear,  instead  of  an  impediment,  a  portal  to 
St.  Paul's.  Hyde  Clarke. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.— ART  WOEKMAN- 
SHIP  COMPETITION,  1809-70. 

THE  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Judges 
in  this  competition  : — 
In  submitting  our  list  of  awards  for  the  com- 
petition amongst  the  art-workmen  for  the  session 
1869-70,  we  desire  to  congi-atulate  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  upon  a  more  worthy  response 
to  their  liberal  invitations  to  the  workmen  to 
forward  good  specimens  of  their  handicrafts  than 
was  made  last  year. 

This  improvement  is  manifested  rather  in  the 
absence  of  the  very  bad  than  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  good.  In  the  second  division,  however, 
comprising  the  application  to  ordinary  industry  of 
prescribed  art-processes,  we  have  met  with  several 
works  of  conspicious  excellence.  Foremost  in  the 
list  of  these,  we  must  place  the  ornamental  iron- 
work for  the  balcony  of  a  window,  executed  by 
-Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Henry  Robson,  a  work 
uniting  three  special  merits— elegant  and  not  over- 
loaded design  ;  masterly  technical  execution  in 
forging,  twisting,  &c.  ;  and  moderate  price.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  high  position  occupied  in 
metal  working  generally  by  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  but  we  look  upon  this  work  of  the 
Messrs.  Robson  as  an  especially  good  example. 
We  have,  therefore,  awarded  to  it  the  North 
London  Exhibitionjprize  for  the  best  specimen  of 
skilful  workmanship  at  the  Society's  exhibition, 
in  addition  to  a  premium  of  £10. 

In  several  other  instances  the  exhibition  contains 
good  evidence  of  excellence  in  metal  working,  and 
the  Messrs.  Emms'  balcony  and  wrought-iron 
bannister  are  very  satisfactory. 

In  metal  working  in  other  divisions  we  have  to 
commend  highly  the  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  worked 
in  low  relief  in  iron,  after  an  example  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  by  Mr,  A.  Dufonr. 
In  this  case  we  have  also  to  notice  excellent  work 
combined  with  moderate  price.  To  Mr.  A. 
Dufourwe  have  awarded  a  premium  of  £10,  while, 
for  a  corresponding  work,  executed  by  Mr.  Adolf 
Ostertag,  we  recommend  that  a  prize  of  £5  should 
be  given. 

The  hammered  iron  knocker,  executed  by 
"  A.S.,"  is  large  in  style,  and  well  and  simply 
treated. 

In  coppersmiths'  work,  the  repousse  mask 
wrought  by  Mr.  Or.  Deere  is  well  "  bossed  "  out, 
and  m.ay  be  regarded  as  a  skilful  piece  of  work- 
manship. Mr.  A.  Millward  has  forwarded  a  good 
specimen  of  the  inlay  of  German  silver  in  copper, 
and  a  still  better  circular  ornament  pierced  in 
metal  ;  the  latter  is  agreeable,  and  characteristic 
in  design,  and  is  worked  with  a  cleanliness  of 
cutting  and  truth  of  figure  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

It_  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  working  in  the 
precious  metals,  in  which  at  the  present  time  the 
art-workmen  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  so  superior, 
the  Society's  Exhibition  should  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  second  division,  however,  we  are  glad  to 
recognise,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gray,  a  power 
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to  execute  enamelling  on  metal  in  the  style  (a 
novelty  m  this  country)  which  has  gained  so  much 
reputation  for  the  houses  of  Christofie  and  Bar- 
bedienne,  of  Paris.  We  have  awarded  Mr.  Gray, 
for  his  mmiatnre  frame,  a  premium  of  £7  10s., 
and  shall  hope  to  see  him,  on  some  future  occasion, 
displaymg  his  command  over  the  various  processes 
of  enamelling  upon  a  more  elaborate  and 
important  scale.  The  application  of  enamelled 
colours  on  ceramic  bodies^  so  as  to  form  elegant 
commemorative  tablets,  has  been  fairly  shown  by 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Griffiths,  of  the  Potteries,  to 
whom  we  have  awarded  a  premium  of  £5. 

We  are  further  pleased  to  be  able  to' remark 
that  the  Society's  in  vital  ion  to  workmen  to 
compete  under  their  second  division  has  succeeded 
m  eliciting  marked  novelty  and  excellence  in 
English  glass-working.  Mr.  Joseph  Leicester's 
three  champagne  glasses,  with  filigrani  in  the  cup, 
stem,  and  foot,  fairly  rival  the  products  of  Venice. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Barnes,  though  not  so  elegant, 
display  command  over  several  difficult  processes  in 
glass-blowing.  In  the  same  division  Mr.  Charles 
Pfiinder  contributes  various  agreeable  specimens 
of  painted  book-covers  of  a  more  or  less  novel 
character  ;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Grove  an  envelope  case, 
in  various  woods,  enriched  with  carvings  in  low 
relief,  and  marquetry,  of  neat  execution,  and 
marking  progress  in  the  application  to  ordinary 
industry  of  an  art-process  hitherto  comparatively 
little  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  classes  of  carving  in  wood,  carving  in 
ivory,  painting  on  porcelain,  and  modelling  in 
plaster,  there  is  little  call  for  remark,  although  a 
fair  average  has  certainly  been  maintained. 

In  cameo  cutting,  we  remarked  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Dr.  BiUings,.  for  which  we  have  given 
a  premium  of  £5. 

Among  the  works  of  exceptional  merit,  not 
previously  referred  to,  should  certainly  be  noticed 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hatfield's  beautiful  bronze  missal  cover, 
pierced,  and  chased  with  great  truth  and  taste. 

In  etching  and  engraving  on  metal,  the  works 
of  Mr.  S.  Gill  and  Mr.  J.  Gittins  were  of  such 
equal  merit  in  our  eyes  as  to  entitle  each  of  them 
to  a  premium  of  £5. 

The  embroidery  executed  by  the  Misses  Pfiinder 
reflects  credit  upon  those  ladies. 

We  noted  the  contributions  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  veterans,  Mr.  Louis  Genth  and  Mr.  Mark 
Rogers,  whose  works  we  have  commended. 

A  decided  novelty  in  marquetry,  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  Clayton,  to  which  we  have  awarded  the 
premiuni  of  £7  10s.,  appeared  to  us  likely  to  be 
valuable  for  purposes  of  internal  mural  decora- 
tion. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  we  have  to 
express  ^  our  conviction  that  the  Society  of  Arts, 
should  it  see  fit  to  continue  its  liberal  invitations 
to  art-workmen  to  compete  for  prizes,  cannot  do 
better  than  offer  a  somewhat  similar  programme 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  that  of  18G9-70,  varying, 
however,  some  of  the  prescribed  designs,  the 
repetition  of  which  has  now  become  monotonous. 

f  Richard  Redgeaa'e. 
Signed,       George  Godwin. 

(  M.  DiGBY  WYATT. 


Institution  op  Naval  Architects. — This 
Institution  will  open  its  annual  general  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  6th  April,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  remaining  three  daj's  of  the  week 
the  Institution  will  met  as  usual,  through  the 
permission  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  their  great 
hall,  in  John-street,  Adelphi.  The  meeting  at 
South  Kensington  has  Ijeen  arranged  with  the 
view  both  of  obtaining  a  little  extra  time  for  the 
discnssions  upon  the  papers  read,  and  in  order  to 
enable  the  members  and  associates  and  their 
visitors  to  inspect  the  premLses  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  models  of  ships  and  marine  engines 
in  the  Naval  Gallery  at  South  Kensington.  The 
programme  of  papers  to  be  read  has  not  yet  been 
completely  settled,  but  some  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  and  practice  both  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering  have  already 
been  promised. 

It  now  appears  to  be  certain  tliat  the  extension  of 
the  MetropoHtan  District  Railway  beneatli  the 
Tliames  Embankment  from  Westminster  to  Blaelc- 
friars  Bridge  will  be  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic  by  May  1. 
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(Jfiuil  (Sitgiiteaiit^:. 

SCREW  riLES. 

IT  is  a  fact  worthy  o£  notice  tliat  although 
screw  piles  have  been  in  use  iu  England 
and  the  transatlantic  continent  for  nearly  forty 
years,  they  have  scarcely  been  employed  in 
France  on  any  scale  that  warrants  a  descrip- 
tion. This  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand 
since  the  value  of  the  principle  is  universally 
recognised,  and  in  many  situations  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
to  obtain  a  foundation  without  them.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  since  their  introduction  and  the 
establishment  of  their  advantages  that  certain 
structnres,  lighthouses  for  example,  have 
been  successfully  erected  on  shifting  sands, 
and  other  kinds  of  foundations,  upon  which, 
by  the  ordinary  methods  in  use,  no  superstruc- 
ture could  have  ever  been  erected.  On  the 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  railway 
screw  piles  were  employed  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  foundation  in  the  numerous  rivers 
crossed  by  that  line.  They  were  screwed 
down,  sometimes  by  capstan  power,  at  others 
by  yoking  native  cattle  to  the  end  of  a  long 
lever,  until  they  came  to  a  firm  substratum. 
Several  of  these  properly  braced  together 
formed  the  piers  upon  which  the  iron  girders 
were  placed,  which  were  nearly  all  of  a  uniform 
span  of  sixty  feet.  Unquestionably  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  screw  pile  is  its  great 
suitability  for  rapid  rivers,  which  sometimes 
during  a  severe  draught  are  nearly  dry,  and 
which  in  flood  time,  roll  down  their  waters 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  screw  pile  not  merely  fastens  itself  firmly 
into  the  ground,  but  its  comparatively  small 
sectional  area  offers  but  little  impediment  to 
the  motion  of  the  stream.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  certain 
descriptions  of  substrata  for  which  the  screw 
pile  is  not  adapted,  and  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  a  foundation  by  the  employ- 
ment of  other  means.  We  shall  allude  to  this 
presently.  The  first  application  of  the  screw 
pile  principle  was  made  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  in  the  harbour  of  his  native 
town,  Belfast,  where  some  buoys  were  success- 
fully anchored  in  that  manner.  The  light- 
houses at  Fleetwood  and  the  Maplin  sands 
demonstrated  a  few  years  afterwards  that  the 
invention  was  likely  to  prove  of  great  utility 
to  engineers.  The  former  of  these  was  carried 
away  bodily  about  a  month  ago  by  a  schooner 
which  ran  into  it.  It  was  only  the  super- 
structure that  fell,  the  piles  remaining  in  their 
place.  A  large  number  of  dock  walls,  jetties, 
breakwaters  and  other  engineering  works  have 
been  erected  solely  upon  foundations  secured 
through  the  agency  of  these  piles.  A  brief 
description  of  their  advantages  and  suita- 
bility for  the  purposes  of  foundations  will 
prove  of  interest  to  not  only  our  professional 
readers,  but  to  the  amateurs  as  well. 

A  screw  pile  only  differs  from  an  ordinary 
one  of  timber,  or  cast  or  wrought  iron,  by  being 
furnished  at  the  lower  extremity  with  a  screw 
or  spiral.  The  screw  is  of  particular  construc- 
tion, as  it  is  provided  with  only  two  or  three 
turns,  or  more  correctly  blades,  which  are  of 
different  diameter.  The  upper  of  these  has  the 
greatest  resistance  to  contend  with,  and  is 
therefore  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  others, 
sometimes  reaching  the  dimension  of  four  feet. 
The  pile  being  adjusted  in  either  a  vertical  or 
inclined  plane  as  required,  a  movement  of 
rotation  is  imparted  to  the  upper  extremity, 
and  the  penetration  commences.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  in  thus  obtaining  a  foundation  is 
that  the  pile  does  not  dislodge  the  earth  near 
and  round  about  it,  but  bores  its  own  way,  so 
to  speak,  without  disturbing  the  neighbouring 
layers.  Thus  fixed  in  position,  the  pile  can 
be  used  either  as  a  mooring  post,  or  as  a  portion 
of  a  pier  upon  which  to  erect  a  bridge,  jetty, 
or  other  analogous  superstructure.  The  screws 
are  either  cylindrical  or  conical,  of  cast  or 
■wrought  iron,  and  the  piles  may  be  also  of 


either  material,  or  of  timber.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  in  connection  with  the 
screw  end  is  rare.  According  to  the  nature 
and  consistency  of  the  ground  to  be  pene- 
trated, so  must  the  shape  and  aizQ  of  the 
screw  be  proportioned.  If  the  earth  be  of  a 
loose,  friable,  easily  penetrable  character,  a 
cylindrically  formed  screw  will  answer  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  compact,  tenacious 
description  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a 
screw  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  No  screw,  what- 
ever may  be|its  form  and  powers  of  boring, 
will  penetrate  into  absolute  rock,  but  the 
principle  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
instances  where  the  foundation  was  a  bed  of 
coral.  It  is  manifest  that  the  power  required 
to  get  the  pile  down  will  depend  altogether 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  pene- 
trated. As  a  rule,  a  capstan  worked  by 
manual  labour  is  found  sufScient.  One  of  these 
machines  with  eight  bars  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  each  manned  by  five  or  six  labourers, 
has  been  found  capable  of  getting  down  a  pile 
four  feet  in  diameter,  to  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  ground  com- 
posed of  sand,  clay,  and  loose  rock  of  a 
schistose  nature.  The  conditions  being  the 
same,  a  period  of  two  hours  was  sufBcient  to 
sink  a  screw  pile  to  a  depth  of  twenty-one 
feet.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
employ  the  leverage  of  capstan  bars,  that  is 
where  room  cannot  be  obtained  for  erecting  a 
platform,  the  head  of  the  capstan  is  furnished 
with  a  wheel  which  can  be  worked  by  an 
endless  rope  or  chain  set  in  motion  by  a  gang 
of  men.  Where  the  earth  is  very  dry,  screw 
piles  can  often  be  "  got  down  "  by  very  simple 
means.  It  sometimes  suffices  to  fix  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  pile  a  rod  with  an  eye  in  it 
to  attach  a  short  iron  lever,  and  screw  the  pile 
down.  This  arrangement  will  only  be  avail- 
able for  short  depths. 

The  especial  advantages  of  screw  piles  are 
considered  generally  to  have  more  relation  to 
bridge  foundations,  than  any  other  engineering 
works,  but  there  is  another  very  important 
application  of  the  principle  which  we  have  as 
yet  only  touched  upon.  It  relates  to  the 
anchorage  of  buoys,  and  mooring  posts  for 
vessels.  Obviously  the  desideratum  in  this 
particular  class  of  works  is  that  the  holder 
grip  of  the  anchor  should  be  a  maximum.  In 
other  words,  what  kind  of  anchor  will  give 
the  greatest  resistance  to  a  tensile  strain,  ten- 
ding to  cause  it  to  drag,  the  anchor  itself 
being  of  the  least  weight?  It  is  a  simple 
question  of  a  combination  of  maximum  hold 
with  minimum  weight.  About  twentv  years 
ago  some  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
the  practical  elucidation  of  this  important 
point.  Some  of  the  best-made  anchors,',weigh- 
ing  two  hundredweight,  were  dragged  along 
the  ground,  by  a  force  which  produced  no 
effect  upon  a  screwed  mooring,  inserted 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  weighing 
only  eight  pounds.  Others  weighing 
seventeen  pounds  resisted  hauling  bett  er  than 
anchors  having  a  weight  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dredweight. The  value  of  screw  piles  and 
moorings  for  lighthouse,  jetties,  breakwaters, 
and  floating  signals,  and  all  structures  ex- 
posed to  violent  hurricanes  and  sudden  impac- 
tive  forces,  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated. 
On  this  account  they  would  be  found  very 
useful  in  stormy  latitudes,  for  securely  fixing 
telegraph  posts,  as  it  is  the  commonest  oc- 
currence in  the  world  to  hear  of  the  telegraphic 
commimication  being  interrupted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  posts  beingblown  down.  There 
is  one  more  point  relating  to  screw  piles  that 
deserves  mention,  although  probably  it  is 
seldom  brought  into  notice.  It  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  "  drawn."  All  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  task,  which  with 
piles  of  a  different  description  is  a  very 
tedious  and  I  laborious  one  is  to  reverse  the 
operation  of  getting  them  down — in  a  word,  to 
unscrew  them.  It  might  be  stated  that  when  a 
pile  is  once  down,  it  is  not  intended  ever  to 
come  up  again.   This  assertion  is  not  quite 


correct,  even  for  permanent  works,  and  cer- 
tainly incorrect  when  temporary  works  are 
considered.  Piles  are  sometimes  required  to 
be  drawn  in  situations  when  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  were  down  "  for  good."  In 
works  of  a  temporary  nature,  where  the  piles 
are  of  timber,  they  are  seldom  permitted  to 
be  drawn,  as  the  operation  would  disturb  the 
foundations  of  the  permanent  structure,  but 
are  cut  ofl:  near  the  ground  level.  If  screw 
piles  were  employed  in  temporary  dams  and 
such  like  work,  they  might  be  drawn,  as  the 
unscrewing  would  scarcely  affect  the  ground  in 
any  sense,  and  their  comparatively  small 
sectional  area  would  still  more  lessen  the 
chance  of  any  danger.  The  piles  might  thus 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  constitute 
a  regular  item  of  the  contractor's  plant.  Per- 
haps the  only  description  of  ground  that  would 
be  unsuitable  to  the  use  of  these  piles  would 
be  a  stiff  clay.  The  screw  would  get  clogged 
and  the  labour  of  getting  it  down  would  be 
more  than  what  would  compensate  the  other 
advantages.  Hollow  cylinders  would  be  the 
proper  substitute  to  employ  in  such  a  case. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

SIXTH  LECTURE. 

MR.  C/VPES  delivered  his  coneludino;  lecture 
on  this  subject  on  Monday  evening  last. 
After  some  brief  r-marks  on  topics  touched  on 
iti  hia  former  lectures,  Mr.  Capes  referred  to  the 
widespread  prejudice  existing  against  the  use  of 
iron  as  a  material  in  which  to  execute  works  of 
art.  Some  people,  he  said,  looked  upon  iron  as 
being  all  very  well  as  a  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  steam  engines,  but  thought 
it  incapable  of  being  applied  for  highly-decorative 
or  ornamental  purposes.  How  unfounded  was 
such  a  prejudice  was  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  small  coffers,  caskets,  locks,  &c.,  of  wrought- 
iron  executed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  ex- 
hibited the  highest  finish  and  delicacy  of  work- 
manship. (Several  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
work  were  exhibited,  and  the  general  character- 
istics of  their  details  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Capes.)  The  lecturer,  in  continuation,  said  it 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  work  of 
this  kind  was  called  for  at  the  present  day, 
owing  to  its  beauty  not  being  recognised  by  the 
public.  Most  persons  cared  for  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  As  a  rule,  a  man  in  decorating  his 
house  sought  to  make  as  much  show  as  possible, 
and  this  prevailing  fondness  for  display  at  a 
cheap  rate  was  a  special  misfortune  for  those  who 
were  workers  in  ornamental  iron.  It  was  their 
misfortune  in  two  ways — first  of  all,  beoa.use  it 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  make 
thoroughly  good  ironwork  very  cheap,  as  it  must 
always  be  to  a  great  extent  made  by  hand  and 
not  by  machinery.  Secondly, the  beauty  ot  wrought 
iron  was  not  of  that  particular  kind  which  at- 
tracted the  ignorant  multitude  of  purchasers — 
whetherhabited  in  fustian  and  cordm-oy,  or  having 
large  balances  at  their  bankers.  Good  wrought- 
iron-work  was  not,  in  a  word,  smart  or  showy. 
Mr.  Capes  next  proceeded  to  point  out  the  special 
adaptation  of  such  small  works  as  caskets,  locks, 
hinges,  &c.,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  art-work- 
man, as,  being  small,  they  could  be  produced  in  a 
workshop  only  a  few  feet  square  and  with  a  small 
forge  and  few  tools.  The  lecturer  ventured  to 
hope  that  as  the  community  became  better  edu- 
cated there  would  be  a  revived  demand  for 
works  of  art  of  this  kind.  He  next  alluded  to 
the  practice  of  engraving  on  surfaces  of  iron  and 
steel,  which  had  now  very  much  gone  out  of 
fashion,  but  which  was  capable  of  producing  the 
highest  results.  This  kind  of  work  owed  its 
abandonment  in  great  measure  to  the  expense  in- 
curred in  engraving  on  so  hard  a  substance,  but 
the  engravers  of  steel  plates  for  the  production  of 
prints  had  for  some  time  past  used  a  kind  of 
steel  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to 
cut  into  it  with  facility,  and  the  engraving  being 
finished,  the  plate  was  hardened.  He  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying  the  same  pro- 
cess to  the  engraving  of  steel  for  purposes  other 
than  the  production  of  pictures.  He  hoped  we 
might  see  the  day  when  a  taste  for  chased  and 
engraved  steel  would  be  as  common  as  it  was 
formerly.  How  beautiful  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  processes  would  be  seen  by  in- 
specting the  Meyrick  and  other  collections  of 
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armour.  Oriental  metal  work  was  peculiarly 
profuse  in  examples  of  what  could  be  effected  by 
such  means.  In  his  conclndinf;  remarks,  Mr. 
Capes  dwelt  on  the  general  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish art-workmen,  the  necessity  for  persevering 
study,  the  influence  of  schools  and  museums, 
and  the  connection  between  general  education 
and  the  special  needs  of  the  art-worlcman.  lie 
said  that  it  was  perpetually  being  put  forward  by 
writers  in  the  present  day  that  if  we  were  ever 
to  have  a  revival  of  the  workmanship  of  former 
days,  and  if  England  was  to  rival  foreign  nations 
in  the  originality  and  beauty  of  their  designs, 
our  art-workmen  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  copyists  of  old  works.  They  must  cease 
to  be  mere  machines,  and  become,  in  their  degree, 
real  artists,  working  with  a  real  feeling,  love,  and 
understanding  of  what  was  beautiful.  This  view 
he  held  to  bo  entirely  true — it  was  feeling  for 
art  and  beauty  of  which  so  much  was  needed. 
This  feeling  and  love  for  art  had  been  of  late 
years  much  fostered  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  various  schools  of  art  in  con- 
nection therewith.  The  masses  were  gradually 
being  leavened  by  such  agencies,  and  not  only 
was  the  art-workman  induced  thereby  to 
produce  a  better  article,  but  the  public  were  led 
to  demand  more  artistic  productions.  The 
necessity  of  persevering  art  study  was  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  the  lecturer,  who  also  ad- 
vised art-workmen  to  cultivate  all  their  facul- 
ties as  much  as  possible.  He  would  advise  them 
to  turn  aside  from  no  one  branch  of  learning 
to  which  they  had  an  inclination,  under  the  idea 
that  it  would  give  them  no  practical  help  in  their 
studies  as  art  workmen.  The  social  life  of  the 
woikman  exercised  great  iufluence  on  bis  work. 
It  was  undeniable  that  the  kind  of  life  which  the 
London  artisan  was  obliged  to  live,  through  the 
want  of  proper  house-room,  was  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  spirit  both 
in  himself  and  in  his  children.  His  advice  to 
art-workmen  was,  wherever  possible,  to  live  a  few 
miles  out  of  London,  where  thej  could  study  nature 
and  spend  their  Sundays  in  quiet  enjoyment.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  healthiutss  of  their 
families,  the  cost  of  the  daily  train,  and  the  rent 
of  a  small  comfortable  cottage,  a  little  way  out, 
would  not  together  exceed  that  paid  for  two  or 
three  miserable  and  perhaps  ill-lighted  rooms  iu 
London.  In  London  everything  was  dirty,  and 
almost  everything  was  ugly,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  call  out  whatever  latent  gifts  nature  may  have 
bestowed  upm  the  workman.  He  supposed  that, 
putting  it  at  a  very  low  rate,  6s.  or  7s.  per  week 
had  to  be  paid  for  poor  and  confined  accommoda- 
tion in  London — say  two  or  three  rooms.  5s. 
per  week  was  £13  a  year,  and  that  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  7  per  cent,  on  an  outlay  of  £200 
— a  sum  for  which  a  man  might  buy  out-and  - 
out  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  build  a  good  roomy 
cottage.  If  builders  and  landlords  a  few  miles 
out  of  Loudon  understood  their  own  interests 
they  might  supply  good  cottages  for  artisans  at  a 
rent  of  from  £12  to  £14  per  year.  It  was  utterly 
useless  to  preach  to  workmen  about  cultivating 
their  tastes  until  they  had  more  pleasant  homes. 
At  present,  they  and  their  families  were  "  cabin'd, 
cribb'd,  confined  "  in  a  way  not  only  injurious 
to  health,  but  in  a  manner  which  render  com- 
mon decency  almost  impossible. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed 
by  one  of  the  audience,  an  iron-worker,  who 
expressed  his  opinion  that  if  our  architects  would 
but  give  their  influence  to  a  more  extensive  use 
of  wrought-iron  work,  our  streets  would  assume 
an  improved  appearance.  The  proposition  having 
been  seconded,  Mr.  Capes  briefly  acknowledged 
the  compliment,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NEW  THEATRES. 

ANEW  theatre  is  to  be  erected  at  Hanley 
during  the  coming  summer.  It  will  occupy 
the  same  site  as  the  present  building,  which  is  a 
very  inconvenient  and  inelegant  structure,  and 
will  be  more  than  twice  as  large.  It  will  be  113ft. 
long,  by  54ft.  wide,  with  two  tiers  of  boxes, 
gallery,  and  pit,  seating  3200  persons.  The  stage 
will  have  a  depth  of  42ft.,  and  a  width  of  54ft. 
and  will  be  provided  with  an  iron  drop-curtain,  as 
a  precaution  in  case  of  fire.  The  dressing-rooms 
and  green-room,  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  stage. 
Attached  to  the  boxes  and  pit  will  be  retiring- 
rooms.  The  street  front  will  be  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  the  materials  used  being  red,  black,  and 
yellow  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  pillars,  caps,  pedi- 
ment, and  panels  bearing  medallion  portraits  of 


Massinger,  Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 
monograms  of  the  proprietors.  The  scenery  will 
move  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally,  and 
spacious  cellars  will  be  left  below  the  stage.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  erection  will  be  £4500, 
and  the  plans  have  been  prepared  by  one  of  the 
proprietors,  who  is  said  to  have  given  much  study 
to  the  snbject. 

The  new  theatre  in  the  Strand,  now  incoui'seof 
erection,  is  to  be  named  the  "  Vaudeville,"  and 
will  open  in  May. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Denmark 
Theatre  and  Winter  Garden  Company,  which  is 
formed  with  the  view  of  erecting  on  the  site  of 
Saville  House,  Leicester-square,  a  theatre,  winter 
garden,  club,  and  restaurant.  The  capital  is 
£150,000,  in  30,000  shares  of  £5  each.  We  gave 
an  elevation  of  the  proposed  theatre  in  The 
Building  News  for  December  24th  last. 

The  new  Variety  Theatre,  situate  in  Pitfield- 
street,  Hoxton,  was  opened  on  Monday  evening 
last. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  T  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
ZjL  evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  Messrs.  E.  T.  Parrot,  J.  Kiddell, 
jun.,  F.  O'Connor,  E.  E.  Moore,  and  D.  Ander- 
son were  elected  members.  It  was  announced 
that  to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon,  the  mem- 
bers would  visit  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings in  Ebury-strect,  Pimlico,  and  some  schools 
which  are  now  in  course  of  erection  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Currey.  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  urged  those 
who  intended  to  go  up  for  the  Voluntary  Exami- 
nation this  year  to  prepare  for  the  preliminary 
examination,  so  that  they  might  pass  with  distinc- 
tion the  final  ordeal.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  having 
jileaded  for  more  recruits  to  the  Artists'  Rifle 
Corps,  the  President  appealed  for  funds  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Architectural 
Art  Classes.  £250  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
required  for  fitting  up  class  rooms,  and  other  ex- 
penses, although  the  Architectural  Museum  has 
placed  a  jiart  of  its  premises  and  the  use  of  its 
casts  at  the  service  of  the  classes.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Classes  hope  shortly  to  announce 
the  opening  of  the  classes  for  "  drawing  the 
figure  "  and  "drawing  of  ornament."  Mr.  Lacy 
Ridge  is  the  sccret.ary  of  this  Committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  five  members  of  the  Institute  (in- 
cluding the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Barry),  five 
representatives  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  and 
five  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
(exclusive  of  the  Secretary). 
Mr.  R.  Almond  then  read  a  paper  on 

The  Domestic  Architecture  op  the  Reign 
OF  Queen  Anne. 

The  lecturer,  after  noticing  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  the  age,  said  that  while  raising 
St.Paul'sasatemple  and  Blenheim  as  a  trophy,  the 
architecture  of  the  period  parodied  neither  temple 
nor  trophy,  and  were  there  nothing  else  to 
be  said  in  its  favour,  this  was  more  than  could 
be  said  of  some  of  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day.  In  modern  works  in  the  Mediaeval  style, 
from  Strawberiy  Hill  and  Fonthill  down  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  recently  erected,  the  church 
was  to  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  foi-ms.  In  spito 
of  Pugin's  cautery,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
that  we  think  "  nothing  Gothic  unless  it  comes 
out  of  a  church,"  from  what  is  seen  on  all  hands 
plenty  of  the  idea  is  still  in  existence,  and  these 
remarks  apply  in  even  a  greater  degree  to  modern 
domestic  works  in  the  Classical  style.  Speci- 
mens of  the  genuine  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  are  to  be  found  iu  the  following 
localities  : — Hampstead,  Highgate,  the  East-end 
of  London,  Walthamstow — almost  a  Queen 
Annean  village — Edmonton,  Tottenham,  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  Hackney,  Leyton,and  Leytonstone. 
Essex,  of  all  counties,  is  particularly  rich  in 
structures  of  the  period,  of  which,  also,  many 
may  be  seen  on  the  walk  from  Putney  to  Rich- 
mond ;  St.  Albans,  too,  abounds  in  them.  The 
lecturer  said  that  at  one  time  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  style  of  these  buildings  was  solely 
the  result  of  the  rapid  strides  that  Classic  archi- 
tecture had  made  in  this  country,  but,  aiter 
ttudying  many  examples,  he  believed  their  archi- 
tectural expression,  as  far  as  architecture  could 
express  itself,  to  bo  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  development  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
styles,  and  as  purely  English  ag  any  we  possessed. 
In  fact,  he  believed  that  had  we  gone  on  thus 
progressing,  instead  of  forsaking  the  true  path  for 
types  of  monumental  Roman  and  Grecian  archi- 


tecture, we  might  now  possess  a  school  which, 
though  it  might  be  faulty,  would  be  British  to 
the  backbone,  and  equal  to  any  modern  school 
abroad.  Any  originality  the  French  metropolis 
can  lay  claim  to  is  owing  to  the  development 
of  a  style  similar  and  contemporary  with  the 
one  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  Mr. 
Almond  denied  that  Harley  and  other  dull  and 
dreary  streets  were  the  development  of  the  Queen 
Anne  architecture  ;  those  stx'eets  had  as  little  to 
do  with  the  style  as  the  structures  erected  at  the 
present  time  by  speculating  builders  had  with 
the  Pandolfini  and  Farnese  palacea.  In  Queen- 
square,  Great  Ormond-street,  and  many  other 
streets  and  squares  of  the  same  date,  no  matter 
how  plain  the  exterior  of  the  houses,  the  internal 
work  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  most  finished 
description.  If  ever,  said  Mr.  Almond,  there  was 
an  epoch  when  delicacy  of  design  and  finish  of 
execution  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  it  was  that 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  If  boldness 
without  obtrusiveness,  delicacy  without  weak- 
ness, scholarly  art  without  pedantry,  com- 
mended themselves  to  thinking  men,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period  under  discussion  would 
also  commend  itself.  As  solidity,  firmness,  per- 
manency, and  all  that  suggests  similar  ideas  is 
the  keynote  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  he 
would  leave  decoration  aside,  and  remark  on  the 
small  amount  of  i-epair  which  the  buildings  of 
that  period  he  had  examined  appeared  to  have 
undergone.  The  amount  of  repair  which  a 
building  required  was  a  sure  test  of  the  ability  of 
the  architect  or  the  parsimony  of  the  employer 
Having,  as  a  rule,  overhanging  roofs  of  a  good 
pitch,  well-marked  dormers,  and  tall  chimneys, 
though  generally  built  on  a  square  plan,  the 
houses  of  the  period  seldom  fail  in  being 
picturesque.  If  the  originators  of  strikes,  trades' 
unions,  and  the  members  thereof,  together  with 
the  speculating  builder,  were  to  study  the  various 
specimens  of  handicraft  displayed  in  such 
houses,  we  should  suffer  less  from  the  conceit  of 
the  bungling  workman  and  his  penny-wise  em- 
ployer. The  bricks  are  a  study  alone.  They  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  that  are  now  in  use, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  well-known  Italian 
terra-cotta.  In  some  instances,  so  carefully  is 
the  bricklayer's  work  executed  that  much  of  the 
ornament  in  that  material  is  carved,  and  the 
cornices,  strings,  &c.,  were  frequently  finished 
with  the  chisel  after  they  were  fixed.  The 
colour  of  the  bricks,  again,  was  unequalled  in 
the  present  day,  though  doubtless  age  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  had  something  to  do  with 
the  tone  of  the  brickwork.  A  very  good  speci- 
men of  a  modern  lodge  in  this  style  is  to  be  seen 
in  Kew  Gardens.  The  roofs  of  the  domestic 
buildings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were 
always  of  flat,  red  tiles,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  such  buildings  now  present  is  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  colour  of  the  roofs,  instead  of  the 
wretched  coldness  of  the  modern,  blue-slated 
roofs.  Tlieir  builders  never  went  in  for  orna- 
mental ridge-cresting,  consequently  the  even  line 
of  the  ridge  remains  unbroken.  Of  the  external 
woodwork,  the  cornices  are  mostly  of  wood,  and 
in  many  instances  richly  carved  and  carried  by 
beautiful  consoles.  The  external  doorways  and 
doorheads  were  generally  carved  and  embellished 
in  the  richest  manner,  and  a  walk  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  Bloomsi)ury,  or  Queen's-square, 
Westminster,  with  a  view  of  examining  these 
features,  would  well  repay  the  trouble.  But  it 
was  in  their  staircases  that  the  builders  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  so  far  excelled  us  of  the 
present  day.  All  the  art  and  ingenuity  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  was  lavished  on  this 
important  feature.  The  balusters  and  handrails 
were  most  varied  in  design  and  richly  carved  ; 
the  handrail  never  took  the  hideous  and  un- 
meaning form  of  the  ramp  of  modern  handrails. 
The  ends  and  soffits  of  the  stairs  were  richly 
ornamented  and  panelled,  whilst  a  handsome 
wainscotting,  3ft.  or  4ft.  high,  took  the  place  of 
the  miserable  skirting  which  now  habitually 
follows  the  rake  of  the  stairs.  Many  such  stair- 
cases were  of  oak.  There  are  few  rooms  more 
comfortable  than  a  Queen  Annean  wainscotted- 
room,  with  its  richly-moulded  and  carved  panel- 
ling— a  feature  which  affords  a  fine  field  for 
gilding  and  colour,  and  by  which  an  effect  might 
be  obtained  which  would  entirely  throw  our 
modern  paper-hung  rooms  into  the  shade.  The 
windows  and  bouses  of  this  period  were  more 
pleasing  than  those  of  the  present  day,  owing  to 
their  having  nearly  as  much  moulded  wood  in 
their  composition  as  they  had  glass,  thus  ensuring 
a  most  satisfactory  play  of  light  and  shade,  in- 
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st-.ead  of  looking  like  immense  black  patches,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  large  plate-glass  windows  of 
the  present  da.y.  In  such  houses  there  was  but 
little  scope  for  the  stonemason,  except  in  the 
copings  to  the  gate,  piers,  vases,  and  probably  a 
coat  of  arms  or  two  ;  but  where  such  work  did 
occur,  it  was  generally  executed  in  Portland 
stone  of  good  quality.  Ihe  mouldings  were  deli- 
cate and  truly  workmanlike.  The  marble-mason 
and  carvers'  works  were  more  in  request.  The 
approaches  from  the  garden  gate  were  generally 
paved  with  this  material,  as  well  as  the  halls  and 
passages  inside  the  building,  very  often  in  bbick 
and  white  marble  chequer-work,  which  had  a 
very  good  effect.  But  it  was  principally  for 
chimney-pieces  that  the  marble  mason  was  in 
demand.  These  and  the  hearths  were  very  often 
very  elaborate,  and  of  different  kinds  of  marble. 
The  grates  were  of  a  very  quiet  character.  They 
had  delicate  steel  mouldings  and  borders,  the 
latter  being  very  often  richly  chased.  Plastering 
in  the  more  important  apartments  was  but 
little  used,  as  the  walls  were  for  the 
most  part  wainscotted,  and  generally  where 
this  was  the  case  the  cornices  were  also 
of  wood  ;  where,  however,  ornamental  plaster 
ceilings  are  found,  the  work  is  of  the  best  de- 
scription ;  indeed,  no  period  ever  equalled  this  for 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  kind  of  work. 
For  the  most  part,  the  enriched  work  was  moulded 
Id  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  carved  with 
chisels,  hence  its  great  merit.  But  the  eroding 
glory  of  the  Queen  Annian  period  of  art  was  the 
metal-work,  as  applied  to  gates,  railings,  and 
vanes,  the  whole  of  which,  for  merit  of  design 
and  excellence  of  workmanship  stands  unrivalled. 
At  no  period  in  the  history  of  art  has  ironwork 
taken  so  legitimate  a  form  as  during  this  epoch. 
It  was  principally  scrollwoik,  and  most  varied  in 
design,  leaves,  coats  of  arms,  and  other  ornaments 
entering  largely  into  its  composition.  How  dif- 
ferent were  the  gates  of  this  period  to  the  modern 
cast-iron  gate,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  much  of  the 
ecclesiastical  metal-work  of  the  present  day  1  The 
lecturer  here  referred  in  detail  to  a  few  houses 
typical  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  amonu;  which  he  named  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hackney  ;  Leyton  House  ; 
two  houses  at  Walthanistow  ;  the  Custom  House 
at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  a  house  at  Hadleigh. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Almond  said  that  these  build- 
ings taught  us  lessons  ever  to  be  remembered  in 
domestic  architecture.  They  were  marked  by 
modesty,  homeliness,  fitness,  and  comfort.  They 
appeared  to  have  sprung  from  the  common  sense 
of  the  country,  and  to  have  risen  above  the  pre- 
judices of  the  mere  popinjays  of  architecture.  A 
revival  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  could  never  be  a  complete  success,  but  the 
taste  and  civilisation  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
domestic  buildings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
were  at  the  very  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
population  of  Pimlico  or  the  tenants  of  Tyburnia. 
If  the  merits  of  the  architecture  of  the  Victorian 
period  are  to  be  judged  by  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Osborne  House,  or  even  by  the  buildings 
covering  the  Westminster  property  Belgravia- 
wards,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  that  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  would  sulf;;rby  the  com- 
parison. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  the  prevailing 
opinion  being  that  the  honesty  of  construction 
characteristic  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  was  a  thing  which  might  be  followed 
and  htdd  up  for  imitation  with  great  advantage  to 
the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  present  day, 
but  anything  like  copyism  in  matters  of  design 
was  energetically  condemned.  The  introduction 
of  new  materials  necessitated  certain  modifica- 
tions, and  especially  was  this  true  of  plate  class, 
which  being  so  generally  in  demand  by  clients, 
was  obliged  to  be  adopted  by  architects.  Though 
the  dignity,  repose,  and  comfort  of  the  buildings 
of  the  period  referred  to  were  worthy  of  emula- 
tion in  the  present  da.y,  architects  must  not  seek 
to  attain  such  effects  by  mere  imitation,  but  must 
rather  endeavour  to  make  progress  in  their  art  by 
working  out  and  developing  true  principles  and 
adapting  them  to  modern  requirements  and  new 
constructive  materials. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 

 . — ^>  
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CAPITALS  FROM    CHAPEL  EOYAL,  HOLYEOOD. 

THOSE  capitals  with  the  round  abacus  are 
taken  from  the  south  aisle,  the  most  perfect 
portion  remaining  of  the  interior.    They  support 


an  arcade  of  Pointed  arches.  Those  with  the 
square  abacus  are  from  the  north  aisle  ;  they  form 
the  supports  of  an  arcade  of  circular  intersecting 
arches,  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament  ;  they  lack  the 
boldness  and  the  beauty  of  the  others,  and  are,  to 
all  appearance,  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

John  Eussell  Walker. 


MANCHESTEE  EEFOEM  CLUB. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  this  week,  represents  the 
Manchester  EeformClub.  The  basement  is  to 
be  let  as  stores,  the  ground  floor  as  offices  ;  the 
club,  starting  from  the  first  floor,  will  be  approached 
by  a  grand  central  hall  and  staircase.  The  hall  and 
ante  hall  to  be  groined,  and  walls  decorated  with 
terra  cotta  and  marble  columns.  The  grand  stair- 
case to  be  oak,  with  richly-carved  balustrade,  in- 
laid with  various  kinds  of  wood.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a  large  dining-room,  80ft.  long  by  32ft.  wide, 
with  richly-panelled  oak  and  pitch-pine  ceiling, 
decorated  with  gilding,  &c.,  carved  oak  doors  and 
dado  ;  on  this  floor  are  also  the  strangers'  dining- 
rooms,  coffee-rooms,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  are 
billiard-rooms,  card-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  &c. 

The  front  and  side  elevations  are  to  be  of  ashlar 
work,  with  polished  red  granite  columns,  and 
different  coloured  polished  marbles.  The  contract 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Nield,  builder,  late  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  for  £20,000.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  E.  Salomons  and  J.  P.  Jones,  of  21, 
Whitehall-place,  London,  and  G3,  King-street, 
Manchester. 


PARLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 
State  Eatlways  in  India. — On  Friday 
last  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  answer  to  Sir  D.  Wedder- 
burn,  said  it  was  the  intention  to  entrust  the  con- 
struction of  the  projected  State  railways  in  India 
to  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  person  could  maintain  that  the 
operation  of  that  department,  in  the  conduct  of 
works  carried  out  by  its  means,  had  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  second 
question,  he  did  not  know  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  the  Government  of  India  to  select  the 
pfirticular  enunneering  officers  whom  they  had 
selected  for  their  railway  works.  The  Govern- 
ment at  home  did  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Government  of  India  ;  but  the 
present  Government  of  India  had  so  great  a  stake 
iu  the  completion  of  the  line  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  very  best  of  officers 
would  he  selected.  As  to  the  third  question,  the 
transmission  of  the  materials  required  from  Eng- 
land for  the  projected  State  lines,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Store  Department,  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Trees  in  the  Parks. — Mr.  Eastwick, 
on  Thursday  week,  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  if  he  had  observed  that  a  number  of 
elms,  oaks,  beeches,  and  plane  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  St.  James's  Park  had  been  m  iimed 
and  decapitated  so  as  to  have  become  a  deformity 
instead  of  an  ornament  in  the  public  parks  ;  and 
whether  he  would  give  orders  to  prevent  this  pro- 
cess in  future,  and  replace  the  mutilated  trees 
with  young  plants. — Mr.  Ayrton,  in]  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member,  was  afraid  that  the 
trees  in  the  park  were  not  exempted  from  the 
law  of  nature  under  which  trees  in  general 
flourished  and  decayedj  and  he  entertained  the 
opinion  that  when  a  tree  exhibited  signs  of  decay 
it  was  better  to  lop  off  the  decayed  branch  rather 
than  cut  the  whole  tree  down  ;  and  that  treat- 
ment had  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  rest  of 
the  tree  for  a  considerable  period.  He  was  afraid 
that  no  better  course  than  that  he  had  indicated 
could  be  pursued,  unless  the  hon.  member  could 
point  out  some  way  to  make  the  trees  everlasting. 

The  Site  of  the  Mint. — Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 
inquired  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  the  prospective  Master  of  the  Mint,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  any  intention  of 
removing  the  Royal  Mint  from  its  present  site  at 
Tower-hill. — -The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
I  hope  I  may  answer  my  hon.  friend's  question 
without  assuming  a  title  which  I  do  not  possess. 
We  have  five  acres  of  land  on  Tower-hill,  occu- 
pying what  we  may  call  a  most  eligible  situation  ; 
one  acre  only  of  it  is  taken  up  with  Mint  build- 
ings, and  the  other  portion  is  occupied  by  a  very 
excellent  tenant.  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  for 
purposes  of  refining.  We  think  it  is  a  waste  of 
public  money  to  keep  this  large  tract  of  land,  and 
we  hope  to  mature  a  plan  for  moving  the  Mint 
rather  more  into  the  centre  of  London  ;  and  when 


wc  do  so  wo  shall  be  very  happy  to  sell  this  ex- 
ceedingly eligible  allotment  of  land  for  a  suitable 
price. 

Tramways. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  the  following  members  were  on  Monday 
appointed  a  select  committee  on  the  Tramways 
Bill :— Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten, 
Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Cawley,  Mr.  Hibbert,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Loch  ;  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records  ;  five  to  be  a  quorum. 

Hyde  Park. — The  Earl  of  Albemarle  appealed 
on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  noble 
earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Board  of  Works  in  order  that 
some  gravel  might  be  laid  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  in  Hyde  Park,  parallel  with  Park- 
lane,  as  was  done  last  year.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  was  a 
horseman — (a  laugh) — but  if  he  would  ride  a 
"  groggy  "  horse  at  a  smart  trot  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  the  Wellington  statue  he  would  see  the 
reasonableness  of  a  request  which  he  preferred 
on  behalf  of  equestrians  generally,  not  omitting 
the  noble  earl  himself.  (A  laugh.) — Earl  Gran- 
ville believed  he  had  met  his  noble  friend  in  the 
park  that  morning,  though  not,  he  thought,  on  a 
"  groggy  "  horse.  (A  laugh.)  He  should  have 
great  pleasm'e  in  informing  the  First  Commissioner 
of  the  remarks  of  his  noble  friend,  and  hoped  his 
request  would  be  acceded  to. 

Houses  of  Parliament.— Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
copies  of  all  reports  received  at  the  Office  of 
Works  from  chemists  or  architects  on  the  results 
of  experiments  made  for  preventing  decay  in  the 
stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (in  continua- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  487,  of  Session 
1867-8)  ;  and  also  of  correspondence  between  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mr.  Edward 
Barry,  during  the  present  year,  respecting  his 
duties  as  architect  of  the  new  Palace  of  West- 
minster.   The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Pollution  of  Eivers. — Colonel  Gray  asked 
the  Home  Secretary  when  the  report  of  the  Eivers 
Pollution  Commission  would  be  issued,  and  also 
whether  it  would  be  explained  how  the  said 
report  had  been  in  the  possession  for  some  days  of 
other  persons,  though  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bruce 
said  the  report  had  been  printed  for  some  timOj 
and  would  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  members. 
He  had  made  inquiries  into  the  point  referred  to 
in  the  second  part  of  the  question,  but  was  unable 
to  discover  anything  about  the  matter. 

Patents  for  Inventions.— Mr.  Macfie  gave 
notice  that  he  would  on  that  day  (Tuesday)  four 
weeks,  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  laws  relating  to  letters  patent 
for  inventions. 

The  Liverpool  Improvement  (No.  2)  Bill  and 
the  Sheffield  Water  Bill  were  read  and  discharged 
on  Wednesday,  both  having  been  withdrawn. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  and 
several  new  members  elected.  The  busiuesa 
of  the  evening  was  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Beattie,  architect,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Sutter,  civil  engineer,  viz.  : — That  the 
different  methods  followed  by  surveyors  iu  ihe 
measurement  of  work  is  productive  of  incon- 
venience and  loss ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  a  uniform 
system  of  measurement  should  in  future  be 
adopted  by  all  surveyors."  In  supporting  thisi 
resolution.  Mr,  Beattie  pointed  out  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  present  want  of  uniformity  to 
the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  to  the  piiblio 
generally.  He  advocated  a  more  detailed  and 
analysed  system  of  measurement,  and  that  the 
old  practice  of  allowances  should  be  entirely  dis- 
continued, and  nett  quantities  universally  adopted. 
He  contrasted  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of 
measurement,  and  stated  that  the  former  was 
more  minute  and  detailed  in  its  dissection  of  the 
work. — Mr.  Ormiston,  surveyor,  criticised  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Beattie,  and  an  animated  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Paterson  and 
Ross,  architects,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Russell,  surveyors,  took  part,  The  resolution  was 
unanimously|adopted,  and  in  view  of  the  interesting 
and  important  nature  of  the  subject,  it  was  re- 
solved to  call  a  special  meeting  at  an  early  date 
to  take  some  practical  steps  in  the  matter. 
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SURFACE    DEOOEATION  * 
attention  has  been  paid,  and 


ON 

SO  much  attention  nas  Deen  paia,  ana  so 
much  skill  has  been  employed  in  producing 
copies  of  nearly  every  kind  of  work  ;  so  many 
prizes  have  been  awarded  in  this  room  and  else- 
where in  abundance,  that  I  think  it  well  occa- 
sionally to  look  around  and  see  what  success 
has  attended  so  much  labour,  and  what  advance 
towards  perfection  has  been  attained.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  confine  oneself  to  one  subject, 
but  I  propose  to  describe  a  few  modes  of  treat- 
ment, which  to  me  seem  correct,  for  decorating; 
ceilings,  walls,  windows,  and  floors,  to  which  I 
beg  your  indulgent  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  I  remark,  in  all  cases  we 
should  not  only  allow,  but  invoke,  the  aid  of 
Natui'e  to  assist  us,  carefully  studying  her  varied 
beauty  of  form,  her  richest  luxuriance  of 
colour.  We  cannot  exhaust  her  treasures  by 
the  most  diligent  research  or  careful  study,  and 
the  more  we  examine  her  beauties  the  more  we 
shall  be  lost  in  amazement,  but  we  shall  find 
that  nothing  natural,  either  in  form  or  colour, 
can  ever  be  positively  ugly  or  incorrect.  There 
are  many  objects  we  individually  like  and  dis- 
like, but  it  is  quite  possible,  that  as  the  colours 
we  think  most  beautiful  are  unseen  by  one  who 
is  colour  blind  (and  there  are  many  ^uch),  so 
natural  forms  we  dislike  exceedingly  may  be 
highly  appreciated  by  others,  who  see  great 
beauty  in  them  ;  some  of  you,  I  have  no  dnubt, 
take  as  much  care  of  your  specimens  of  ferns 
as  others  of  the  choicest  roses. 

CEILINGS. 

The  decoration  of  ceilings  appears  in  the  pre 
sent  day  to  receive  but  little  attention  ;  they  are 
too  often  apparently   forgotten.     The  floor  is 
covered  with  the  softest  carpet,  glowing  with 
colour  ;  the  walls  hung  with  richness  and  orna- 
mented with  pictures  and  mirrors  ;  the  windows 
festooned  with  brocade,  and  the  ceiling  but  too 
often  looks  like  a  white  sheet,  covering  up  the 
whole,  to  keep  the  dust  from   the  furniture 
Formerly,  ceilings  received  a  great  amount  of 
consideration,  some  beautiful  examples  of  which 
still  remain.    Many  of  the  Italian  palaces  contain 
ceilings  which  were  painted  by  the  first  masters  of 
the  day  ;  noble  productions,  bold,  effective  draw- 
ing, and  glowing  with  richest  colouring,  worthy  of 
being  visited  and  admired  now,  after  more  than 
two  or  three  centuries  have  passed.     The  ceilino- 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  S.  James's,  was  a  proud 
effort  of  Holbein's  skill,  which  he  painted  in 
1540,  and  which  was  admirably  restored  by  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  about  thirty  years  since.    In  Paris 
we  find  many  grand  ceilings,  especially  in  the 
church  of  the  patron,  S.  Genevieve,  which  was 
begun  by  Monsieur  Gros,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  1813.     It  was  afterwards  finished, 
■with  certain  alterations    to  suit    the  Bourbon 
dynasty.    I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  effect  it 
had  upon  me  ;  the  clever  arrangement,  the  ex- 
cellent colouring,  the  magnificent  scale  of  the 
work,  the  surface  covering  a  space  of  3256  square 
feet,  combined  with  the  vast  area  of  the  buildino' 
create  an  impression  not  easily   effaced  The 
artist  had  £4000  for  his  work,  and  was  created  a 
peer  of  France  by  Charles  X.,  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  this  great  artist.    Here  in 
London,  upon  the   dom«  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral  of  S.  Paul's,  for  the  admiration  of  our 
foreign  visitors,  we  have  a  make-believe  arcade, 
with   sham   architectural    features,  mouldings' 
cornices,  pilasters,  balusters,  niches  and  figures', 
painted  in  sham-shadow  colours.     Is  it  possible 
that  our  artists  can  ever  hope  to  be  created  peers 
of  the  realm  if  they  only  receive  such  commissions 
as  these  ? 

Many  beautiful  old  ceilings  are  coved  and 
formed  in  panels,  generally  a  large  centre,  per- 
haps a  circle,  or  an  oval,  surrounded  by  smaller 
compartments,  enriched  mouldings  framin"-  the 
whole  work  ;  the  surface  of  the  panels  filFed  in 
wnh  scroll  work  of  different  designs,  either 
modelled  separately  or  worked  in  fine  plaster  on 
the  ceiling  itself  (a  method  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  carried  out  again),  forming  its  own 
light  and  shade,  and,  when  enriched  with  colour 
and  gold,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  beauty  of  the 
arrangement  and  colouring,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
of  the  stalactite  roof  in  the  Alhambra-court,  at 
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Sydenham,  was  very  great,  and  I  extremely  re- 
gret its  loss  through  its  unfortunate  destruction 
by  fire  a  year  or  two  since. 

One  of  the  best  stucco  ceilings  I  recollect  is 
the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire  ;  a  good 
plain  example  is  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  of 
S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  Smithfield  ;  and 
one  of  the  best  painted  ceilings  is  the  beautifully 
designed  and  painted  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Le  Strange  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry. 

The  thanks  of  every  lover  of  colour  are  due  to 
Sir  Sidney  Smirke  and  Mr.  Willeraens  for  design- 
ing, and  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple  for  their 
liberality  in  allowing  the  design  to  be  carried 
out  so  suceessfuly  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Temple 
Church  It  was  the  wonder  of  my  early  days, 
and  is  still  a  treasured  delight.  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  after  all 
that  has  been  done  in  this  great  city,  until  the 
recent  decoration  of  the  staircase  of  the  Foreign- 
office  and  S.  Stephen's  Ci-ypt,  at  Westminster,  I 
cannot  refer  you  to  anything  better. 

Flat  ceilings  should  always  be  a  shade  of  silver 
grey  or  blue,  more  or  less  warm  or  intense  in 
colour  as  the  size  of  the  room  or  use  of  the  build- 
ing should  suggest,  which  may  be  ornamented 
with  shades  of  t;lie  same  colour,  or  white,  or  red, 
or  gold.    Look  i  t  Nature.    Mr.  Crace  has  told 
us,  in  this  room,  "  she  never  errs."    Her  har 
mony  is  always  beautiful,  "  ever  perfect."  The 
canopy  of  nature,  the  sky,  is  always  of  that  tint, 
sometimes  very  pale,  sometimes  intensely  blue, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  soft  tinted  clouds, 
appearing  like  floating  silver,  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  myriads  of  stars,  and  sometimes  literally 
blazing  ^yith  glowing  tints  of  vermilion  and  gold 
Mr.  Colling  tells  us  that  ceilings  should  appear 
"  light  and  elegant,  anything  that  is  agreeable, 
so  long  as  it  is  kept  light,  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary and  vulgar  whitewash."     Ho   says  : — 
"  Our  whitewashed  ceilings  are  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, handed  down  to  us  from  our  Puritan 
Fathers,  the  same  who  were  so  fond  of  beautify- 
ing our  churches  with  their  indefatigable  white- 
wash brush."    Blue  is  always  best  used  as  a 
ground  colour.    It  seldom  looks  well  in  lines  or 
small  objects.    We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  it  in 
such  quantity  in  nature  in  the  sky  above  us  that 
it  seems  scarcely  to  be  sufficiently  represented  to 
look  proper  when  in  small  objects.    How  very 
rarely  do  we  see  a  perfectly  blue  flower.    Red,  on 
the  contrary,  should  never  be  the  predominant 
colour.    It  should  be  used  sparingly  upon  sur- 
face, or  diapered  with  dark  colour  or  gold.  It 
may  be  most  successfully  used  in  lines  and  back- 
grounds of  enrichments,  and  is  always  a  pleasing 
addition.  ° 
Great  effect  is  produced  and  good  taste  dis- 
played by  enrichment  with  contrasting  colours 
and  gold,  but  treating  the  whole  as  a  flat  surface, 
never,_  under  any  consideration,  painting  orna- 
ment in  shadow  colour  to  appear  as  relief.  Simple 
lines  and   stencilled   ornaments   are  sufficient 
modes  of  decorating  any  flat  ceiling,  and  by 
properly  modulating  rich  colours,  the  whole  work 
may  be  decorated  satisfactorily,  and  exhibit  good 
taste,  too.    At  Addington,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, the  ceilings  have  been  decorated,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  in  this  manner 
with  great  success. 

WALLS. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  wall  deco- 
ration. As  the  surface  in  most  apartments  is 
considerable,  and  meets  the  eye  on  every  side,  I 
think  it  worthy  more  consideration  than  it  seems 
to  receive ;  and  that  its  adornment  is  seldom 
cared  for  as  much  as  it  should  be.  We  will  sup- 
pose a  case.  You  have  built  or  purchased  your 
house  ;  then  you  think  of  its  decoration.  You 
perhaps  go  to  your  decorator  without  your  archi- 
tect, perhaps  without  even  seeking  his  advice 
upon  the  matter.  You  see  an  immense  variety 
of  decoration,  h.angings,  and  paper  patterns— 
every  colour,  every  style  —  in  such  mingled 
variety  and  mixing  of  form,  that  you  get  tired 
and  say,  perhaps,  "  I  will  have  this  or  that,"  the' 
consequence  being,  too  often,  your  choice  is  un- 
suitable. Probably  you  choose  a  brown  and  gold 
paper  for  the  dining-room,  where  everything 
should  be  rich  and  exhilarating  ;  grey  or  white 
and  gold,  with  some  e.xquisitely-drawn  device,  for 
the  drawing-room  ;  perhaps  a  green  chintz  for 
a  bedroom  with  nortn  aspect,  a  pink  diaper  for 
one  facing  south ;  and.  to  crown  all,  a  most 
bilious-looking  marbled  paper  for  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  entrance  hall  and  staircase, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  ad  nauscum, 
and  there  the  matter  ends.    But,  now,  is  it  not 


too  often  unsatisfactory?  The  dining-room  walls 
look  as  if  covered  with  brown  paper,  similar  to 
what  you  lay  under  the  carpets,  with  a  stray 
leaf  or  two  of  gold  here  and  there,  which  appears 
to  have  been  blown  in  at  the  window,  and  ad- 
hered by  accident  upon  the  wall.    The  drawing- 
room  walls  look  cold — no  colour,  no  effect  in 
them  ;  and  the  elegant  object  which  looked  so 
well  in  the  hand,  is  quite  lost  upon  the  surface 
of  the  wall.    Perhaps  you  have  it  covered  with 
another.    If  you  do  not,  you  are  sure  to  say, 
"  Well,  I  will  certainly  choose  a  different  kind 
of  pattern  next  time."    The  bedrooms,  too,  are 
unsatisfactory;   and  the  staircase  a  monstrous 
sham.    You  get  an  effect,  more  or  less,  of  marble 
for  £20  or  £10  upon  a  surface  which  would  cost 
forty  times  that  amount,  if  only  cased  with  marble 
half-an-inch  thick  ;  besides  which,  marble  is  un- 
suitable to  our  cold  climate.  And  who  would  choose 
a  yellow  marbled  paper  for  a  good  house,  when 
you  may  see  it  in  every  brick  house  built  in  the 
outskirts  of  this  city  which  is  let  for  £40  per 
annum  ? 

Many  of  the  old  patterns  which  were  prepared 
for  staircase  walls,  a  few  years  since,  were  in 
imitation  of  Gothic  traeeried  windows,  with  a 
perspective  aisle  leading,  perhaps,  to  a  cowshed, 
or  opening  to  a  beautiful  river  view,  with  a  man 
or  two  in  a  boat  fishing,  and  sometimes  swans 
swimming  proudly  along  ;  sometimes  representa- 
tions of  blocks  of  granite  with  chamfered  edges, 
and  real  sparkling  glass  introduced  for  effect.  In 
bad  taste,  as  they  certainly  were,  I  equally  deplore 
the  lack  of  taste  exhibited  almost  always  in 
choosing  yellow  marbled  paper  now. 

The  walls  of  the  staircase,  if  divided  into  panels 
and  decorated  with  different-coloured  marbles  and 
inlay  patterns  of  geometrical  arrangement,  may 
look  well  ;  but  certainly  not  in  such  quantities  of 
one  colour  as  is  generally  seen.  Staircase  walls, 
if  painted  a  light  grey,  either  in  encaustic  or  dis- 
temper, and  ornamented  with  some  simple  sten- 
cilled device  in  marone,  would  look  well,  and  bo 
quite  a  foil  to  the  richer  decorations  of  the  rooms. 
Where  paper  is  used,  any  simple  pattern,  not  too 
often  repeated,  printed  in  chocolate  or  self-colour , 
da-k,  on  any  light  ground,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  better  than  any  imitation  of  marble  could 
possibly  be,  and,  if  desired,  could  be  as  easily 
prepared  and  varnished  as  marbled  paper. 
{To  be  continued.') 


ROYAL 


BRITISH 


INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
when  the  chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Barry)  an- 
nounced that  the  liberal  donation  of  £100  had 
been  received  from  the  president.  Sir  William 
Tite,  in  augmentation  of  the  travelling  fund  of 
the  Institute,  and  a  letter  from  Professor  Ansted 
was  read,  in  which  that  gentleman  briefly  tendered 
his  services  to  deliver  occasional  lectures  before 
the  Architectural  Art  Classes,  now  in  process  of 
organisation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
the  Architectural^Association,  and  other  cognate 
bodies. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  of  Aldermanbury,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  of  Reading,  having  been  elected 
fellows,  the  meeting  was  then  made  special  to 
consider  the  recommendation  of  the  council  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
the  Soane  Medallion,  and  other  medals  and 
prizes  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1869-70,  when 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting  (subject  to 
Her  Majesty's  sanction)  awarded  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Ferrey,  F.S.A. 

The  other  medals  and  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — 

TheJ  Soane  Medallion,  with  the  sum  of  £50, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee, 
of  15,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  who  was 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  Pugin  Travel- 
ling Studentship  this  year. 

Tne  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  £5  5g.,  to 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Munt,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 

Medal  of  merit  in  the  same  competition,  to 
Mr.  A.  Hill,  of  Cork. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  for  essay,  to  Mr. 
J.  Huskisson  Guillaume,  of  Marland  Place, 
Southampton. 

Student's  Prize  in  Books,  to  Mr.  Adolphus 
Came,  of  Great  James-street,  Bloomsbury. 

The  list  of  subjects  prepared  by  the  Council 
for  the  medals  and  prizes  of  1870-71  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  28th 
instant. 
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Fig.  5. — Hall  Roof  of  this  Mutj;  House,  Ighthaii. 


BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  CARPENTRY. 
By  Thomas  Morris. 
(^Continued  from  page  1S9.) 

THE  Mote  house,  about  two  miles  from 
Ightham  and  four  from  Sevenoaks,  is  an 
edifice  respecting  which  the  professed  topo- 
graphers. Hasted,  Moule,  and  Lewis,  are  re- 
markably incommunicative,  but  guided  by 
Mr.  J.Russell  Smith's  "  Bibliotheca  Cantiana," 
I  liave  met  with  some  interesting  particulars 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1835  and 
1837.  The  writer,  M.  A.  J.  Kempe,  derives 
the  name  of  the  parish  from  izzad,  the  Saxon 
for  island,  in  reference  to  the  position  of 
this,  the  principal  building  within  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  romantically  situated  fortalice,  con- 
cealed by  woodlands,  in  a  deep  ravine  ;  and 
the  waters  of  a  rivulet  flowing  round  the 
enclosure  supplied  the  moat  from  which  the 
name  is  taken. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  great  military 
adventure  here,  but  the  site  was  occupied  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty. 
Ivo  de  Haut  had  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
and  it  was  long  held  by  owners  of  that  name. 
To  this  reign  the  original  parts  maybe  referred, 
and  they  are  probably  the  work  of  Sir  Piers 
Fitz  Haut.  The  place  altogether  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  house  of  a  knight  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Passing  under  the  gate,  we  enter  the  court, 
in  front  of  which  is  the  object  we  are  in 
search  of — on  account  of  its  gabled  roof — the 
hall.  The  interior  furnishes  one  of  the 
animated  scenes  in  Nash's  "  Views  of  English 
Mansions,"  but  instead  of  the  mere  arched  rib 
of  stone  there  represented,  Mr.  Railton  (to 


Fig.  G.— The  Chancel,  Bedlington,  Durham. 


whose  pencil  I  am  frequently  indebted)  found 
the  arch  and  gable  solid  up  to  the  cross-string, 
as  now  engraved.  "The  roof  of  the  hall," 
says  Mr.  Kempe, "  has  undergone  some  altera- 
tion, but  at  either  end  two  of  the  acutely 
Pointed  arches  remain."  The  alterations  here 


referred  to  (including  the  introduction  of  a 
large  window),  are  assigned  to  Richard  Haut, 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign.  The  method 
of  supporting  the  middle  of  the  rafters  is  not 
shown,  but  may  be  judged  of  from,  other 
instances  that  will  be  introduced. 
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Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  gable  roof- 
ing was  at   the   Archiepiscopal  Palace  of 
Mavfiekl,  Sussex,    once   the   home   of  S. 
Dunstan,    and    where    his  reputed  tongs 
hammer,   and  anvil,  !were  long  preserved, 
Mayfield  was  attached  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury till  the  time  of  Plenry  VIII.,  and  was 
then  relinquished  to  the  Crown  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer.    The  King  granted  it  to  Sir  Edmund 
Worth,  and  from  him  it  passed  into  the  occu- 
pation of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.    It  was  dis- 
mantled about  A.D.  1730.    The  hall  was  68ft 
long,  and   38ft.  broad.     "  The  lofty  stone 
arclifis  which  supported  the  roof  are  left  staud- 
Jng,  not,"  says  Nichols  ("  Bib.  Topog.  Brit."), 
J' wuh_  any  intention  of  showing  to  posterity 
its  ancient  grandeur,  but  because  the  materials 
were  judged  inadequate  to  the  expense  and 
danger  of  taking  them  down."    They  give  to 
the  ruins,  he  adds,  "a  most  venerable  and 
picturesque  appearance."     The  erection  of 
this  hall  seems  attributable  to  Archbishop 
Islip,  1349-66,  who  is  accredited  with  munifi- 
cence and  architectural  taste.     Besides  his 
■works  at  this  favourite  residence,  he  expended 
large  sums  on  the  palace  at  Canterbury,  on 
the  house  at  Maidstone,   and  in  foundin"- 
Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  now  part  of  Chris't 
Church,    and    remembered    in  Canterbury 
Quadrangle.    Dean  Hook  found  but  scanty 
records  of  his  private  life,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  noble  stature,  and  an  active 
public-minded  man,  taking  a  due  share  in  the 
important  events  of  his  time.    He  was,  how- 
ever, an  invalid  for  several  of  his  latter 
years.    Travelling  (of  course  on  horseback) 
towards  Mayfield  in  January,  1362,  he  was 
thrown  in  a  watery  place   and  thoroughly 
drenched;  but   continuing  his  journey  and 
neglecting  even  on  arriving  at  the  Palace  to 
chana;e  his  raiment,  he  fell  asleep  (in  qiiadam 
IcqmUa  camera),  and  after  dinner   had  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy.    A  great  proportion  of 
the  edifice  no  doubt  continued  of  timber,  and 
the  stone  room  was  probably  the  one 'just 
considered.    Buildings  of  wrought  stone  were 
always  deemed  of  consequence — the  name  of 
a  part  of  the  Saxon  palace  at  Westminster  is 
preserved  in  "Whitehall ;  "  and  the  principal 
feature  of  Londcn's  ancient  fortress  is  the 
"  White  Tower,"  both  so  named,  it  may  be 
presumed,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  con- 
stituent stonework.     After  the  above  severe 
attack,  Islip  resided  alternately  at  Canterbury 
and  Charing;  but  died  at  Mayfield  on  the 
morrow  of  S.  Mark,  1366. 

The  hall  had  probably  a  recessed  fireplace 
and  flue,  since  a  mantel  in  another  room  is 
dated  1371,  only  five  years  after  Islip's  death, 
when  his  nephew  Wittlesey,  succeeding  Lang- 
ham,  had  obtained  the  see.  It  Was  so  at 
Ightham,.  of  which  Mr.  Kempe  says  "  huge 
timber  logs,  placed  on  andirons,  still  blaze  in 
the  capacious  chimney  of  this  most  venerable 
hall."  The  arches  at  Mayfield  have  nearly 
the  same  curvature  also  as  those  at  Ightham, 
and  in  the  former  the  places  of  the  supports 
for  the  rafters  are  apparent,  but  as  I  give  one 
of  these  examples  it  is  needless  to  reproduce  the 
other.  Mr.  Street  has  supplied  to  the  "  Trans- 
actionsofthe  Institute,"  1864-5,  views  to  show 
the  remains  and  probable  perfect  condition  of 
the  palace  hall.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  he  re- 
marks, "  to  be  one  of  the  most  noble  designs 
it  is  possible  to  conceive."  No  tribute  of 
admiration  could  be  higher  than  this  ;  and  it 
comes,  let  it  be  remembered,  from  one  whose 
observation  has  been  very  extensive ;  who,  like 
an_ energetic  soldier,  has  followed  his  vocation 
unimpeded  by  family  ties  or  home  attractions, 
and  can  say,  "  I  learnt  my  art  by  walking 
about  England  with  a  knapsack  on  my  back." 

As  a  modern  instance  of  this  kind  of  con- 
struction, I  mention  the  chancel  of  Bedlino-- 
ton  Church,  Durham,  a  solid  little  work  of 
Norman  character,  where  Mr.Railton  supported 
the  roof  with  arches  and  gables  of  stone,  as 
represented  in  fig.  6. 

This  engraving  serves  a  second  purpose.  It 
was  I  venture  to  assume,  by  exactly  such 
arched  ribs  that  the  nave  of  Saint  Peter's, 
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Northampton,  built  by  Simon  de  Saint  Liz  in 
the  tunc  of  the  Conqueror,  was,  as  already 
intimated  (page  188),  intended  to  be  spanned 
though  with  more  elaborate  detail,  it  may  be' 
to  accord  with  the  rest  of  that  rich  and 
interesting  edifice. 

Here  I  propose  to  turn  from  the  masonry  of 
Coaiiy  times  to  contemporaneous  works  in  timber 
convinced  that  the  true  principles  of  British 
Carpentry  can  never  be  fully  comprehended 
except  through  an  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  masonic  construction  that  consti- 
tute their  very  foundation. 

The  degree  in  which  these  principles  had 
been  mastered  by  our  ancestral  architects  left 
them  under  great  restrictions  in  design  and 
the  forms  of  ancient  edifices  were  often  ill 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  projectors  ;  but 
advancing  science  has  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
vade arrangements  that  time  has  countenanced 
and  custom  sanctified. 


!ittl(ltii|t  <|irt(;lIiKeit(tt 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS.  . 

BiTTTEESHAW.— On  Wednesday  week  a  new 
Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at  Buttershaw. 
1  he  chapel,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington.  All 
the  windows  have  coloured  glass.  Accommoda- 
tion IS  found  for  450  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  £2450. 

Upper  Easton.— The  new  church  of  S 
Gabriel,  at  Upper  Easton  has  just  been 
consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  brick 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Neale,  of  Clare-street' 
Bristol.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  70ft  by 
29ft.,  the  transepts  are  each  26ft.  by  20ft.,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  chancel  are  26ft.  by  29ft 
There  are  also  vestry  and  organ  chambers.  The 
tower,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is 
90ft.  in  height,  and  has  angle  turrets  aud  a  short 
slate  spire.  There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  for  the  use  of  the  school  children.  The 
building  will  accommodate  about  700  persons 
The  entire  cost  is  about  £.3000.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  J.  P.  Stephens,  S.  Paul's,  and  the  carved 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Margetson,  Stapleton- 
road,  Bristol. 

BUILDING. 

Birmingham.— The  new  building  erected 
for  the  Town  and  District  Bank,  Birmino-- 
ham,  has  just  been  completed.  The  stvle  Is 
Lombardic- Venetian,  free  treated.  The  "front 
of  the  ground  floor  is  boldly  rusticated,  and  has 
circular -headed  windows,  with  moulded  and  en- 
riched architraves  springing  from  madded  im- 
posts. The  first  and  second  floors  are  alike  in 
character,  having  c=rcular-headed  windows  divi- 
ded by  panelled  pilasters,  but  each  floor  is 
differently  treated,  both  as  rega'ds  the  orna- 
mentation and  the  moulded  work,  each  storey 
being faidy  marked  out  by  boldly-moulded  strin^ 
courses,  that  serve  also  as  sUls  to  the  windows' 
The  attic  storey  is  lighted  by  oval  lunettes 
arranged  in  a  panelled  frieze,  and  the  whole  front 
IS  tei-minated  by  a  bold  and  massive  modillion 
cornice.  The  banking  hall,  which  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  erection,  is  65ft.  lon<r 
Soft,  wide,  and  33ft.  in  height,  the  (jeneral  styFe 
being  Italian.  The  building  has  been  erscted 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  of 
Birmingham,  by  Messrs.  Hardwick  aud  Son  ;  the 
ironwork  of  the  strong  room  by  Messrs.  Milner  ; 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Caveler,  who  ofUciated  as 
clerli  ot  the  works.  The  entire  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  between  £11,000  and  £12  000 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opi»iong 
Que°s?,'  .        Editor  respectfully  re' 

quests  that  all  communiciitions  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimnnts 
upon  the  space  allotted  tojiorrespond^ncef]  "^^^""^^^ 

RECEiyED.--J.  P.  s.-J.  S.-J.  B.  F.-J.  R.  A.-W.  K.- 

Wm.  GuNTON.-We  know  of  no  sueli  work. 
Geo  HoLFOED.-Tlie  sketch  cnrae  to  hanU. 

hareappeared"'""-"^"'''"'  '°  1""?  1779 

A  Citizen  op  London.— Too  late. 

ERRATUM.-In  article  on  "Our  Domestic  Fireplaces"  last 
rrd^^ronS^n1:"^"''"'^™•^"°'^-"■f-"--'- 


Architects'  Benevolent  Society.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  his  report,  stated  that  the  total  receipts 
o  1 5°'^'''  "^'■'"'^"^S  ^  balance  of  £95,  had  been 
.  "■"'^        expenditure,  including 

£10.3  given  for  relief  and  £88  invested,  had  been 
i.34.)_  16s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £73  17s.  7d. 
ihe  invested  fund  now  amounts  to  £1557. 


DR.  ZERFFI  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
Sir,— Having  read  "P.  E.  M.'s  "  statement 
that  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Art  Triad,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  two  letters  in  which  he  attacks  my 
historical  accuracy,  basing  his  criticism  on  a  con- 
densed report  of  three  lectures  delivered  by  me 
at  the  Haldane  Institution  of  Pine  Arts,  at 
Glasgow. 

He  takes  every  word  of  my  reporter  for  granted 
and  accuses  me  of  having  concocted  a  "  tissue  of 
falsehoods,"  talked  "sheer  nonsense,"  made 
"blunders,"  propounded  " strange  assertions," 
propagated  "  flagrant  errors,"  enunciated  "  enig- 
matical theories,"  and  started  ''fanciful  hypo- 
theses," a  string  of  accusations  which  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  bum  a  man  in 
the  glorious  artistic  times  of  the  Inquisition. 

I  could  settle  the  whole  of  the  dispute  in  a  very 
short  way,  and  cause  "P.  E.  M."  to  appear  a 
doleful  Don  Quixote,  fighting  against  windmills 
by  simply  stating  that  I  never  made  any  of  the 
assertions  which  he  so  chiyalrously  attacks  ;  or 
that  I  cannot  be  made  answerable  for  the  "  bare 
outlines"  of   my   lectures,  given  in  a  report. 
Supposing  I  had  stated,  "Jews  are  generally 
picture  dealers,  but  rarely  sculptors  or  painters  ; 
that  they  are  excellent  grammarian^  philologists' 
poets,  critics,  and  musicians,"  "  P.  E.  M."  would 
look  very  foolish  with  his  rhodomoutades,  with 
his  comical  attitudinising  before  the  readers  of 
The  Buildino  News,  with  the  envious  leer  in 
his  lines  crying  out,  "No  connection  with  the 
shop  over  the  way."     But  my  reporter  (who  is 
altogether  unknown  to  me)  has  shown  so  much 
knowledge  and  genuine  good  taste,  that  I  shall 
stand  by  him,  and  treat  the  matter  as  if  he  had 
reported   the  ipsissima  verba    I   spoke.  The 
thousands  who  listened  to  my  lectures  at  Glasgow 
and  the  hundreds  to  whom  I  lecture  week  after 
week  in  London,  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  I  never  professed  to  be  a  "  Gog  or  Magog," 
that  I  continually  encourage  ray  students  not°to 
take  any  kind  of  hypothesis  or  theory  forgrnnted, 
but  always  to  investigate  whether  hypothesis  and 
theory  are  established  by  facts,  and  concerning 
facts,  I  advise  them  to  be  very  cautious,  and  to 
accept  as  such  only  those  which  are  based  on  the 
most  trustworthy  historical  authorities. 

Had  "  P.  E.  M."  done  me  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing my  lectures  on  the  Jews,  he  could  have  con- 
vinced himself  that  I  based  my  statements  on  the 
very  highest  authorities.  My  information  was 
taken  from  Holy  Writ,  Bohlen,  Ewald,  Hirt, 
Meyer-Schulze,  Winkelmann,  Ben  David,  Ra.bbi 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  Kugler,  and  Liibke.  Now 
all  these  authorities  substantiate  my  views.  Not 
in  one  of  them  do  I  find  the  assertion  that  the  Jews 
had  an  art  of  their  own  ;  not  one  of  them  contra- 
dicts the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
which  "  P.  E.  M."  says  that  only  "  Protestants 
term  so,"  as  if  the  Jews  had  altogether  a  different 
Decalogue.  But  I  have  studied  some  of  the  dis- 
tortions, garblings,^  omissions,  and  arrangements 
of  different  religious  sects  in  holy  matters,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  people  who  handle  the  words 
of  any  sacred  book  just  as  it  pleases  them.  To 
enter  mto  a  controversy  of  this  kind  is  not  my 
province.  I  lectured  at  Glasgow  on  Art,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Protestant  or  Romanist,  High 
Church  or  Low  Church  opinions  on  the  second 
commandment.  I^quoted  the  law  of  the  Jews  as 
the  cause  of  a  well  authenticated  effect,  that  they 
had  no  art  of  their  own,  and  there  my  duty  as  an 
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historian  was  at  an  end.  The  very  highest  autho- 
rity of.  the  Jews,  their  Scriptures,  enact,  "  Thou, 
shalt  not  malsc  unto  thee  any  graven  miagc 
(this  passage  settles  sculpture  as  far  as  idols  are 
concerned),  or  anij  lilieness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  ahove,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  heiioath,  or 
that  is  in  the  water  7;«(Zfr  the  earth."  (The  italics 
are  this  time  mine.)  After  so  clear  a  statement 
of  the  three  dimensions,  in  which  anything, 
whether  man,  woman,  aninaal,  plant,  fish,  or  pro- 
toplasm, may  exist,  I  ask  "  P.  E.  M.,"  what  was 
left  to  the  Jews  to  carve  and  to  engrave  ?  But  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  stern  and  inexorahlc 
law.  I  wished  also  to  know  how  the  learned 
doctors  of  the  Jews  understood  it,  and  I  found 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  Rahbi 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  says  :  » That  all  those 
things  whieli  are  esteemed  holy  in  the  presence  of 
God,  or  idea  of  man,  may  not  be  imitated  in  any 
known  form  or  shape,  although  made  without  the 
intention  of  adoring  them."  I  really  must  beg 
"P.  E.  M.,''  before  he  attacks  anybody  again  with 
somuchmodestyandcourtesy,  tospenda  few  hours 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary historical  classes,  where  he  might  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  very  first  principles 
of  discussing  scientific  matters  in  a  scientific 
manner.  The  laws  of  the  Jews  enact,  and  the 
Jewish  commentators  of  these  laws  understood  it 
so,  that  the  Jew  should  not  occupy  himself  with 
art,  and  the  result  was  :  "  that  the  Jews  had 
none ;  "  and  all  the  arguments  of  "P.  E.  M."  will 
not  give  the  Jews  of  the  East  a  special  art  of 
their  own. 

The  most  remarkable  feat  of  logical  perspicuity 
in  "P.  E  M."  is  where  he  says  (see  Building 
News,  March  11th,   1870,   page  202)—"  The 
ancient  Jews  did  certainly  not  distinguish  them- 
selves in  art  as  greatly  as  did  other  nations,  and 
for  a  very  sufScient  reason."    Your  readers  will 
scarcely   believe   that,  aft3r   this  introduction, 
"  V.  E.  M."  comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  which, 
drawn  by  me,  he  calls  a  "  tissue  of  falsehood  "; 
for  he  continues  thus:  "  In  other  nations.  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  and  Painting  were  all  de 
veloped  and  brought  to  excellence  in  the  service 
of  religion,  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  places 
of  worship.    But  the  Jews  had  no  temple  unti' 
Solomon's  time."    The  question  for  an  inquiring 
mind  must  be,  Why  not !  And  the  natural  answer 
would  be,  because  the  law  commanded  them  to 
have  only  a  tent,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  set  about  constructing  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  to  have  a  new  and  special 
Divine  commission,  which  certainly  does  not 
prove  that  they  had  a  great  love  for  building. 
We  may  convince  ourselves  that  the  very  contrary 
was  the  fact  if  we  compare  with  their  archi 
tectural  productions  the  marvellous  temples  of 
Egypt,  the  rock-hewn  sanctuaries  of  the  Indians 
and  the  magnificent  sacred  edifices  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  I  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  which  had  been  already  once  burned 
down  and  rebuilt  about  a  century  before  the 
Jews  received  the  Divine  Commission  to  build 
their  one  single  Temple.  "P.  B.  M."  himself  states, 
"  that  this  ONE  only  was  allowed."    If  only  one 
was  allowed,  is  that  not  a  prohibition  to  build 
others,  and  does  that  look  like  an  encouragement 
from  the  Most  High  to  develope  Architecture  ? 
O  Sancta  Simplicitas  !  "  P.  E.  M."  admits  further 
that  "  religion  with  them  gave  no  stimulus  to 
the  Fine  Arts."    I  ask  any  unbiassed  render  of 
The  Building  News  whether  I  did  not  make  the 
same  statement,  only  in  somewhat  different  words 
and  whether  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  that  I 
should  be  taken  to  task  for  it  by  my  logical 
critic  ? 

"P.  E.  M."  hag  a  very  objectionable  mode  of 
quoting  even  the  '•'  bare  outlines "  which  my 
Glasgow  reporter  sent  to  your  paper.    In  ex 
plaining  how  it  came  that  the  Jews  had 
horror  of  building,  I  assigned  as  a  cause  not  only 
their  Semitic  nationality,  but  also  their  bonda^ 
in  Egypt.    With  regard  to  their  nationality,  I 
may  observe  that  they  were  a  mixture  of  the 
three  groups  of  the  human  race  :  the  Biack 
Yellow,  and  White.    After  a  certain  time  they 
repudiated  all  intercourse  with  other  surroundin 
races,  and  thus  formed  a  distinct  type,  with 
facial  angle  on  an  average  of  85°,  and  an  average 
amount  of   brain  of  about  854  cubic  inche 
(the  Aryans  having   an  aver.igQ  of  92  cubic 
inches  of  brain).    This  Semitic  type  certainly 
has    nowhere    distinguished    itself    by  great 
Architectural    works    and    enterprises.  With 
regard  to  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  where  the  Jews 
■were  employed  in  making  bricks  for  their  task- 
masters, and  roll  heavy  stones  about,  as  may  be 


een  on  many  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  slabs,  on 
hich  the  .lewish  typo  is  unmistakably  recognis- 
able in  those  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
offices  of  beasts  of  burden,  I  observed  that  this 
condition  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
levelopment  of  a  taste  for  building  in  the  freed 
ews.  "  P.  E.  M."  says  "  that  they  had  to  bring 
great  stones,  cosily  stones,  and  hewed  stones  to 
lay  the  found,ation  of  the  house,"  and  calls  those 
ourneymen  Solonioii's  builders  (these  arc  his 
talics),  and  assumes  that  they  were  Jews,  and  as 
„  eat  architects  as  those  of  Hiram  or  Hurara.  _  I 
doubted  this  assertion,  and  found  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  the  thirty  thousand  carpenters,  the 
eighty  thousand  stone-cutters,  the  seventy  thou- 
sand journeymen,  and  the  three  thousand  six 
hundred  overseers  were  all  tributary  strangers, 
whom  David  had  conquered.  See  Chron.  II., 
chap.  2.,  V.  2, 16,  17,  and  18  ;  so  that  as  far  as 
the  authority  of  Scripture  goes,  not  one  single 
Jew  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  Sanctuary.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  matter  ;  for  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezekiel, 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate,  the  authorised  English  version,  and 
Luther's  Bible,  all  disagree  in  their  details  con- 
cerning the  constructi(m  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  host  of* 
commentators,  who  generally  obscure  the  simpli- 


city of  the  most  simple  subject.  Tlie  unfairness 
'^f  "P.  E.  M."  in  quoting  is  also  evident  in  his 


trying  to  attribute  the  opinions  of  others  to  me. 
It  was  Mr.  Doutsch,  of  the  British  Aluseum, 
an  authority  on  Jewish  historical  matters,  referreil 
to  by  your  Glasgow  correspondent  in  support  of 
my  views,  who  stated,  '•  thit  the  Phojaici.ms  had 
to  construct  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jews,"  and 
P.  E.M"  insinuates  "  that  I  treated  the  Jews 
very  unfairly  in  asserting  such  a  fact." 

Having  only  spoken  of  Jewish  art  in  the  East, 
"P.  E.  M.'s„"  list  of  woierri  Jewish  (?)  painters, 
amongst  whom  I  find  no  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Albrecht  Durer,  Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Hogarth, 
Turner,  or  Landseer,  proves  nothing.  Had  his 
artists  lived  and  worked  during  the  .580  years  of 
national  freedom  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  out  of 
the  3370  years  of  their  historical  existence,  I 
would  give  in  and  say  "  Peccavi !"  But  he  might 
just  as  well  have  stated  that  he  knew  one  Jew  who 
turned  Christian,  and  therefore  all  Jews  were 
Christians. 

M.  Ch.  d'Henriet,  iu  the  "Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  1,5th  July,  18G9,  says,  in  an  article  on 
the  "Schools  of  Art  in  Europo,"  that  the 
English  are  no  artists,  and  assigns  as  cau-^e  their 
being  Saxons.  "P.  E.  M."  finds  a  different 
cause,  and  says  they  are  "Protestants,"  aud 
therefore  have  done  nothing  to  advance  art.  "  In 
poverty  of  soul  they  are  simply  copyists  and 
cribbers  (?)  from  ancient  creeds."  Poor  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  with  all  your 
excellent  sculptures  and  paintings  ;  unfortunate 
artists  of  the  Dutch  School ;  "  cribbing  "  R.A.'s 
of  England,  how  proud  you  must  feel  after  suth 
a  "  testimonium  paupertatis  "  given  you  by  the 
celebrated  "  Triad,"  "  P.  E.  M."  ! 

Had  my  critic  studied  geography,  he  could  not 
have  been  s  i  angry  at  my  stating  that  the  D  >ric 
style  originated  in  the  north  of  Greece.  The 
Aryan  immigration  took  undoubtedly  its  course 
from  the  north  over  Thracia  into  Greece.  If 
"P.  E.  M."  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the 
map  of  Menke's  "Grtecia  Belli  Peloponnesiaci 
tempore,"  he  will  find  that  Doris  lies  north  of 
Athens.  Now  what  objection  has  "  P.  E.  M."  to 
Doris  being  to  the  north  of  Athens  ?  That  the 
Doric  style  was  the  first  formed  in  Greece,  and 
was  stern,  simple,  and,  as  I  call  it,  masculine,  is 
asserted  by  Pausanias,  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Stuart, 
Hirt,  Winkelmann,  Meyer-Schulze,  Kugler, 
Westmacott,  Fergusson,  Liibke,  and  even  by  any 
stepping  stone  to  architecture  ;  but  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  such  elementary  knowledge 
from  one  who  is  in  the  service  of  an  "  Art  Triad," 
and  [has  no  time  to  know  anything  of  any  art, 
"  P.  E.  M."  finds  fault  with  me  for  exhorting  my 
hearers  to  study  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  the 
geographical  position  of  any  country,  the  art  of 
which  occupies  their  attention.  I  mentioned  the 
sea  around  Greece  as  instrumental  in  exciting 
great  thoughts  and  expanding  the  mind  of  the 
people,  and  as  affording  the  greatest  facility 
for  an  intercourse  of  man  with  man.  I  never 
stated,  "that  the  art  of  the  Greeks  took  its 
origin  in  the  sea."  Everyone  who  looked  into  a 
class-room  at  any  third-rate  educational  estab 
lishment,  where  the  study  of  history  is  not  alto- 
gether neglected,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  influence  climate,  food,  religion,  political 


organization,  and  aspect  of  nature,  must  neces- 
sarily exercise  on  the  dovelo|)mcnt  of  every 
nation.  Had  "P.  E.  M."  honestly  quoted  what 
my  Glasgow  reporter  made  me  say,  he  never 
could  have  brandished  his  critical  shillelagh  in 
good  Irish  fashion,  and  asked  me  to  "tread  on 
his  coat-tail."  "P.  E.M"  says  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  adorned,  though  built  in  the  Doric 
style,  and  forgets  all  about  the  period  in  which 
it  was  constructed  ;  a  period  in  which  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  styles  were  already  melted  into  one, 
forming  the  Attic  style,  and  when  Greek  art  was 
at  its  very  height.  In  fact,  the  Parthenon  had, 
with  regard  to  certain  elements,  such  as  the 
tring  of  beads  above  the  triglyph  frieze,  a  touch 
f  the  Ionic  style. 

Concerning   the    statement    "  that  neither 
science  nor  art  could  flourish  and  develop  under 
a  despotic  priesthood,"  I  may  say  that  I^  have 
based  my  thesis  on  a  careful  study  of  history, 
continued  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.    I  found 
that  a  Divine  commission  to  construct  great  and 
magnificent  buildings,  and  to  produce  works  of 
art,  was  given  to  the  Aryan  nations,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  reached  a  certain  climax  of 
historical   development.     The  questions  I  had 
to  deal  with  were  :  Did  art  in  the  East  develop 
or  remain  stationary  ?     Did  Greek  art  attain 
the  highest  development,  and  then  degenerate  ? 
Having  established  these  phenomena  I  found 
the  origin  of  art  in  pure  religiou?  fervour,  and 
its  degeneration  or  stagnation  in  priestly  des- 
potism.   Mere  vituperation  proves  nothing.  To 
be  a  practical  glazier,  house-decorator,  or  brick- 
layer does  not  make  a  man  a  competent  judge 
of  matters  of  art  and  taste.     The  celebrated 
Winkelmann,  the  greatest    art-critic  that  ever 
lived,  could  hardly  draw  a  straight  line.  It 
is  very  often  the  practical   arrogance  of  the 
artistic    ignoramus  which  prevents  the  real 
progress  of  art.    This  observation  induces  me 
in  conclusion  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  de- 
plorable neglect  of  the  study  of  history  in  this 
country.      From   all    platforms    of  England, 
Scotland,  and    Ireland,  we   hear  a  venerable 
chorus  singing  the  same  song  :  "  the  continental 
artists  outdo  ours  ;  they  have  more  taste,  com- 
mand a  better  market,  have,  in  fact,  ideas  in 
producing  objects  of  art,  whilst  our  artists  have 
plenty  of  mechanical  skill,  but  no  originality  of 
composition."      The  chorus  hit  on  the  right 
tune,  but  have  any  of  the  singers  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
Having  been  engaged  in  education  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  in  this  country,  I  tried  to  find  out 
this  cause.    The  artist  becomes  through  training 
and  education  what  he  is.    I  studied  the  schemes 
of  the  different  Schools  of  Art  and  Academies 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Zuricii,  and 
those  of  England,  and  compared  them  diligently 
with  one  another.     I  found  that  the  students 
were  everywhere  taught  to  make  strokes,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  straight  line  from  a  crooked  one,  to 
practice  freehand-drawing,  modelling,  painting  ; 
they  are  taught  geometry,  perspective,  and  ana- 
tomy, exactly  the  same  in  England  as  abroad. 
I  know  that  there  are  in   England  as  many 
talented  masters  and  students  as  in  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  art  schools  and  academies,  and 
still  there  are  no  refined  designers,  no  tasteful 
draughtsmen,  who  could  in  general  compete  with 
German  and  French  artists.  As  to  sinL,de  isolated 
great  painters,  I  could  mention  many  in  England, 
who  stand  their  ground  in  originality,  excelleace 
of  colour,  poetry  of  composition,  and  vital  truth 
to  nature,  and  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  foreign 
competition.    But  the  great  total  of  artists,  the 
generality  of  designers  and  draughtsmen,  are  still 
inferior  to  their  brethren  abroad.    I  can  assign 
no  other  cause  than  the  total  neglect  of  one  im- 
portant branch  of  study,  which  is  cultivated  ui 
all  the  above-mentioned  foreign  academies  and 
totally  disregarded  in  England,  viz.,  the  study  of 
history.    The  students  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Ziirich  may  listen  to  historical  lectures  re- 
gularly for  thirtj'-six  hours  per  week,  under  nine 
difiierent  professors,  amongst  whom  are  Dr.  Liibke, 
Dr.  Kinkel,  Dr.  Scherr,  Dr.  Egli,  Dr.  Fehr,  &c. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  with   such  a  training, 
students  must  have  a  larger  range  of  ideas  and 
more  expanded  views,  because  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  nations,  the 
slow  and  gradual  develooment  of  art  in  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  tlie  past.    This  is  the  only 
means  of  transforming  mere  mechanics  into  self- 
conscious,  thinking  artists.    Mind  and  imagina- 
tion require  their  nourishment  as  well  as  the  eye 
and  the  hand  their  practice. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  that  a, future 
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"P.  E.  M."  will  first  make  himself  acquainted 
■with  facts,  learn  modesty,  quote  correctly  and 
reason  logically  before  he  enters  the  lists  to  break 
a  lance  with  one  who  has  fought  all  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  truth. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  G.  Zeeffi. 


THE  LAMPS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sir,— In  the  current  number  of  the  llliisfrafed 
Londnn  Keivs  the  public  is  enlightened  as  to 
what  is  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the 
way  of  gag  standards  for  the  Embankment  wall. 
And  in  the  interests  of  Art,  and  for  national 
credit's  sake,  I  hope,  in  spite  of  the  puffing  the 
design  has  received,  that  the  publicity  thus  given 
to  it  will  result  in  its  withdrawal.  Many,  I 
doubt  not,  will  agree  with  me  that  anything  less 
artistic,  poorer  in  concrption  and  execution,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The  whole  thing, 
in  the  first  place,  has  the  character  of  a  design 
for  stone  iustead  of  metal ;  and  mark,  Sir,  the 
heaviness  of  the  base,  with  its  clumsy  cornu- 
copias ;  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the  centre 
column,  with  the  bad  modelling  of  the  boys 
swarming  round  it,  iu  the  supposed  attempt  to 
light  the  lamp.  I  can  only  characterise  it  as  a 
puerile  conceit,  badly  executed.  If  such  a  design 
is  carried  out,  to  the  disfigurement  of  our  new 
and  noble  highway,  it  will  be  simply  a  national 
disgrace.  Yet  it  seems  certain  we  are  in  danger 
of  it,  hence  my  present  protest.  The  design  may 
be  seen  on  the  embankment.  In  situ,  in  juxta- 
position with  two  others,  the  which,  though  not 
very  attractive,  are  eminently  superior  to  it.  In 
wrought  iron  work  we  can  hold  our  own  with 
credit,  but  in  cast-work  we  are  miserably  below 
the  standard  of  other  countries.  Compare  any 
English  founder's  designs  with  those  of  Uureniie 
or  Barbezat,  at  Paris.  Ours  so  mindless,  so 
common-place  in  design  and  coarse  in  execution  ; 
the  latter  displaying  such  wealth  of  invention, 
feeling,  and  f  ncsse,  combined  with  high  finish. 
And  the  question  naturally  arises  to  my  mind, 
why  not  apply  to  such  firms  as  I  have  named  for 
a  design  in  the  present  case  ?  It  would  be  far 
better  to  be  beholden  to  foreigners  for  a  good 
design  than  suffer  their  ridicule  on  our  native 
bad  one.  I  hope,  too,  if  it  enters  iuto  the  mind 
of  the  Board — the  importance  of  a  really  good 
design  — that  .such  will  be  carried  out  with  a 
coating  of  bronze,  like  the  Paris  street-lamps,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  abominable  clogging  of  the  ever- 
necessary  paint-brush. 

Independently  of  its  artistic  demerits,  it 
strikes  me  that  this  design  has  a  practical  fault 
in  the  facility  it  gives  to  the  climbing  propensi- 
ties of  street  boys.  The  example  in  metal  will 
only  too  readily  be  imitated  by  their  mischievous, 
ill-clad  congeners  in  the  flesh. — I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.,  Philip  E.  Masey. 


DR.  ZERFFI  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVEI.OPMENT 
OF  ARi'. 

SiK, — Your  resiJers  ought  to  lie  much  ohliged  to  your  cor- 
respondent "P.  E.  M."  for  exposing  the  Dr.'s  hlunders.  His 
first  tare,  however,  ouglit  to  he  to  avoid  taUmg  into  siu-li 
himself.  To  hegin  with  "  the  first  fiilse  stalunicnt  "  tliat 
"tlie  Jews  were  forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or  engrave." 
"This,"  says  ■' P.  E.  M.,""  no  doubt  relers  to  wliat  Protes- 
tants term  tlie  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,"  and 
he  quotes  Josephus  to  prove  that  Solomon  had  on  the  steps  to 
his  throne  figures  of  lions,  but  he  does  not  say  that  Josephus 
condemns  these  identical  figures  of  lions  as  being  contrary  to 
theJewisli  law.  In  the  7th  chapter  of  Book  VIII  of"his 
"Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  and  in  the  middli;  of  the  6th 
paragraph,  he  says,  "  nay,  before  this  happLiied "  (he  is 
speaking  of  Solomon's  idolatry)  "he  sinned  and  fell  into  an 
error  about  the  observation  of  the  laws,  when  he  made  the 
images  of  brazen  oxen  that  supported  the  brazen  sea,  and 
the  images  of  lions  about  his  own  throne,  for  these  he  made 
although  it  was  not  agreeable  to  piel.y  so  to  do."  In  a  foot 
note  to  this  passage,  the  translator.  Win.  Whiston,  A.M.  says, 
"  The  Pharisees  and  latter  Rabbins  have  extend^-d  the  seciind 
commandment  to  forbid  the  very  making  of  any  image, 
though  without  an//  intention  to  have  it  worshipped." 
Let  me  now  state  the  case.  Dr.  Zerfii  said,  "  The  Jews  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or  engrave."  "P.  E.  M."  says, 
"  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  what  Protestants  term  the  second 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,"  and  from  his  own  false 
construction  of  an  lii.jtorical  fact  he  infers  that  "  as  a  moral 
commandinent  it  would  be  equally  obligatory  on  Christians 
as  on  Jews  that  illustrated  periodicals  "  (even  The  Building 
Hews)  "  must  he  sacrificed  as  opposed  to  the  Divine  will," 
and  that  "  civilisation  must  come  to  a  standstill  or  we  should 
all  be  in  danger  of  perdition \"  It  is  in  the  same  paragraph 
as  this  ingenious  reductio  ad  ahuurdum  that  your  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  "  there  being  at  the  present  tiiiie  so  much 
lecturing  on  art  by  persons  not  practicailv  familiar  with  it. 
It  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  If  "  P.  E.  .M ."  is  "  prac- 
tically familiar  with  art,"  I  should  recommend  him  to  confine 
himself  to  its  practice. 

"  P.  E.  M."  seems  to  have  made  diligent  search  for  evidence, 
of  Jewish  art,  and  finds  from  Jose|ilui3  that  their  walls 
'  might  be  counted  amongst  the  strongest,"  and  from  the 
Bible  that  their  houses  "  were,  in  the  tune  of  David,  of  two 
stories m  height."  To  this  it  might  be  objected  that  a  stone 
waU  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  fine  arts,  and  if  a  two 


story  house  is  to  be  considered  high  art.  what  is  your  corre- 
spondent's opi  'ion  of  ,  the  tower  of  Babel  ? 

We  are  next  informed  that  "Hiram,  the  great  master 
mmd,  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  apvoe  rs/crw!' " 
(I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  "P  E.  M.'s  "  Greek)  "  or 
cluet  worker"  was  a  Jew.  If  "P.  E.  M."  will  refer  to  1 
Kings  vii.  14,  and  to  2  Chronicles  ii.  U,  lie  will  find  it 
distinctly  stated  in  both  passages  that  while  his  mother  was 
a  Jewess,  his  father  was  "  a  man  of  Tyre."  In  the  first- 
named  passage  we  find  that  "  Solomon  sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  out  ot  lyre,". and  in  the  second,  Kuram,  kin"  of  Tvre 
describes  hmi  in  writing  to  .«olomon,  as  "  a  cunning  man' 
endued  with  understanding  of  Hurain  my  father's  "  and 
proceeds  to  detail  his  parentage  and  attainments  at  great 
length.  " 

"P.  E.  M."  takes  considerable  pains  to  inform  us  that  the 
Jews  were  employed  on  the  Temple  work,"  that  "  they 
brought  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to 
lay  the  touudation,"  &c.  I  have  already  objected  to  classify- 
ing stone  walls  among  the  fine  arts,  anil  am  not  aware  that 
foundations  have  any  superior  claims  to  the  title.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit,  however,  tli;it  "  Solomon's  builders"  were  as 
niuch  entitled  tolbr  n,n,irs  .il  painters,  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects as  many  pers.iiii  ni  our  uwn  time  who  are,  like  them 
■  engaged  in  the  service  ot  the  art  triad." 

When  Dr.  Zerfh  stated  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  without 
painters,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  apply  his  remark  to  the  Jews 
as  a  nation.  When  they  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
world.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not 
adopted  the  manners  and  occupations  of  the  people  araon" 
whom  they  were  placed.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark 
that  the  individuality  of  the  Jews  is  by  degrees  mcltiao-  away 
and  that  they  are  becoming  assimilated  more  and  more  every 
day  with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  as  this  process  is  con- 
tinued it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  national  characteris- 
ties  will  gradually  become  blended  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours. " 

"P.  E.  M."  favours  us  with  a  few  of  his  notions  as  to  the 
causes  ot  Greek  art.  "  There  was  a  constant  demand  "  he 
says,  "tor  figures  of  the  gods."  Tliis  is  cquallv  trueof  idolators 
over  the  whole  world,  but  few  of  whom  have  emerged  from 
barbarily.  "  Abundance  of  material  "  he  says  next,  but  this, 
as  he^said  himsell  of  its  sea  boiindarv,  "  is  the  same  now  as 
then.  ihe  Jews  had  also  the  advantage  of  public  games 
(see  Josephus'  Antiquities,  xv.  8,  1  ;  xvi.,  5,  3;  xix.  1  4  &c  ) 
Greek  art,  he  says,  owes  its  excellence  to  "their  style  of 
dress.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  liini  that 
'  their  style  of  dress  owed  its  excellence  to  Greek  art."  But  if 
these  and  filty  other  causes  were  admitted  to  have  influenced 
Greek  art,  Dr.  Zeifii's  argument  would  remain  exactly  where 
It  was. 

"P. E  M."  again  labours  to  prove  that  the  Doric  order  is 
not  characterised  by  simplicity.  He  would  write  to  much 
greater  effect  if  he  proved  the  same  of  himself.  Ihe  quota- 
tion which  he  is  kind  enough  to  supply  from  Fergusson 
f.'^'Sf  -^^"''^  "'-^  purpose.  That  distinguished  author  says ; 
"  The  Doric  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  merely  masonic  form," 
thereby  cautioning  his  readers  against  mistaking  the  studied 
simplicity  of  a  Doric  riilunin  for  mere  masonry. 

The  last  ofllr.  Zeilli's  remarks  that  "  P.E' M."  thinks  fit 
to  attack  is  that  "neither  science  nor  art  can  flourish  under 
a  despotic  priesthood,"  to  which  he  opposes  the  counter  pro- 
position th.at  "  as  faith  dies  out,  or  mental  enlightenment 
weakens  the  priestly  authority,  the  art  creative  power  lan- 
guishes and  dies."  Art  creative  power,  that  is,  is,  in  an 
inverted  ratio,  mental  cnliglitcnment.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Bill  IS  striking  a  death  blow  at  British  art.  Let  us  blow- 
up our  universities  and  go  back  with  your  correspondent  to  a 
state  of  blessed  savagery.  My  eye  is  attracted  to  the  con- 
cluding words  of  a  letter  signed  A.  G.  Ellis  on  the  opposite 
page  from  that  of  "  P.  E.  M."  May  I  trouble  your  compositors 
to  put  them  in  type  a  second  time  ?  "  Are  there  not  tribes 
still  in  their  Stone  Age,  who  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
oiiginal  condition  of  our  own  ancestors?" 

"P.E.  M."  concludes  by  wondering  why  Dr.  ZerlR's  lectures 
make  "no  reference  to  Rome  and  Western  Europe."  I  have 
also  observed  that  Hallam's  "  History  of  the  Middle  Ages' 
is  not  brought  down  to  modern  times. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  time  and  space  forbid  my  answer 
ing  the  letter  of  your  other  rorrefpondent  "G."  This  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  next  week.— I  am,  Sir,  fee, 

The  WmTjiii  of  the  Repoht. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, -At  a  special  meeting  on  the  I4th  inst.,  the  royal 
gold  medal  ot  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Artichokes 
('mongst  irreverent  jokers  called  "deslitute  chokers")  was 
bestowed  on  the  Council  caudiilate  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  The  principal  reasons  ass'gned  were  lhat  the  indi- 
vidual was  such  an  "  old  meinbjr  and  was  so  '■  respectable." 
One  of  his  supporters  put  th  :  case  in  rather  a  backhanded 
way  that  "his  friend  was  not  on>"  an  architect  but  a  gentle- 
man!" The  argument  was  striking  .md  iiiiaii-swi  rahle,  and 
mediocrity,  true  to  itself,  returned  its  "  r.-sivc  bb-  "represen- 
tative unanimously.  Those  who,  as  possessin;  some  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  action,  wei  e  i  xpeeted  to  in  ike  fight  were 
all  conspicuous  by  their  abs  ■nee.  It  may  be  they  thought 
their  own  claims  would  be  caiiv.isseil.  but  if  so  tliey  were 
miserably  disappointed,  no  riviilry  was  ai tempted.  I  do  not 
dispute,  Sir,  the  worthiness  of  the  recipient  on  the  grounds 
adduced,  but  it  is  strange  that  these  extraordinary  (though 
obvious)  grounds  of  merit  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Royal 
role  of  rules  and  reasons.  In  the  same  cool  perf unctoi-y, 
manner  the  other  prizes  were  allotted,  the  meeting,  lioivever, 
rousing  itself  to  a  Irenzy  when  considering  on  the  bestowal  of 
a  few  pounds  sterling.  The  spending  a  pound  of  the  Institute 
money  is,  to  a  well-known  dear  old  Professor  like  drawing 
his  heart's  blood,  and  he  seems  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
destitute  Institute:— 

"Who  steals  my  name  steals  trash. 
But  he  that  filches  ray  hard  savings 
Robs  me  of  that  which  scarce  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed."  Y'.  Z. 


Why  should  not  the  committee  appoint  a  consulting  archi- 
tect ot  eminence  to  supervise  the  drawings  ?  This  mi<'ht  he 
done  without  m  any  way  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  architect 
appointed,  and  prove  a  shield  to  him  in  the  event  of  adverse 
criticism. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  the  work  of  our  pious  fore- 
fathers may  be  obliterated  and  ruined  in  incompetent  and 
irreverent  hnnds,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  lawful  custo- 
dians ot  the  venerable  fabrics  which  are  the  glory  of  our  land 
■trusting  that  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  stop  the  threatened 
devastation,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  L  W 

Crovdon,  March  15. 


QUESTIONS. 

[ISns.l-SCULPTOR'S  POINTING  M.ACIIINE.— Could 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  where  I  could  get 
a  sculptor's  pointing  macliine  with  any  recent  improvements 
which  may  have  been  made,  or  give  me  a  description  of  such 
improvements  so  that  I  can  get  one  made  from  them,  as  I  am 
in  want  of  a  first  class  article  ?— Joseph  Hall. 


[1801.]-FINITE  DIFFERENCES.— Can  any  correspon- 
dent inform  me  what  is  meant  by  finite  differences?  Djcs  it 
mean  differential  calculus,  and  can  any  one  recommend  a  good 
book  on  the  subject  ? — Pic. 


[I805.]-PLUMBERS'  WORK,  &C.-I.  Will  any  of  your 
practical  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the  use  of  a  service  box, 
and  the  meansof  fixingit  (if  onebe  required)  to aslate cistern  ? 
2.  What  is  the  width  of  lead  used  in  the  best  work  for  cover- 
ing the  rolls  in  lead  flats— the  width  of  upper  and  under  roll 
to  be  separately  given?  3.  In  what  situations  is  it  desirable 
to  use  close  copper  nailing?  4.  What  are  soldered  dots; 
under  what  circumstances  should  tliev  be  used,  and  at  what 
distance  should  they  be  placed?  5.  How  aie  the  joints  in 
the  linings  of  lead  cisterns  effected,  and  is  it  necessary  to  have 
one  at  every  angle?  6.  What  is  the  best  bed  for  stonework 
in  spires — horizontal  or  square  with  the  rake,  plain  or  rebated, 
and  should  the  joints  be  dowelled  or  joggled?  Answers  to 
these  questions  will  oblige — Zoff. 


[1806.]-PRESERVATION  OF  RED  PACING  BRICKS.— 
In  the  summer  of  1868  I  built  a  church,  and  faced  the  walls 
with  black,  white,  and  red  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  afterwards 
the  joints  were  opened  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement. 
In  frosty  weather  the  red  bricks  facing  the  south  and  west 
get  a  wiiite  hard  surface  ;  in  rainy  weather  they  return  to 
their  original  red  colour.  I  would  Uke  to  know  from  some 
obliging  reader  why  they  change  colour,  and  also  how  to  pre- 
serve other  red  facing  bricks  that  I  laid  in  the  summer  of 
18()9.  some  of  which  have  crumbled  away  with  the  winter's 
frost  ?— F.  N. 


[1807.]— MOULDINGS.— I  am  anxious  to  know  the  simplest 
and  quickest  melliod  of  obtaining  full  size  sections  of  mould- 
ings liiim  old  ljuililiii',;9,  I  have  been  advised  to  lead  them, 
l)ut  do  not  fully  uuib  rstand  the  process.  Perhaps  some  more 
experienced  reader  will  enlighten  me,  or  tell  me  some  better 
way. —  A.  F. 


[1808.] — LEG.AL. — Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspon  - 
dents  inform  me  whether  I  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
for  breaking  a  British  plate  glass  window  in  a  country  Tillage, 
the  shop  front  being  within  I5ft,  of  centre  of  road,  when  the 

local  board  compels  anyone  to  build  not  less  than  16ft.  from 
centre  of  road?  It  was  done  with  a|wagon,  purely  accidentally, 
and  the  ibsiirauce  company  claims  the  whole  amount  — 
Cakeies. 

[18no.]-BLACK  SPOTS  IN  GRANITE.-Can  Scotch  grey 
polished  granite  pilasters  in  lengths  fiMiu  10  to  5ft.  and  18in.  to 
2fl.'in  width,  be  supplied  without  a  black  spot  in  any  of  them 
(about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut),  or  is  it  usual  and  natural 
for  such  a  spot  to  appear  in  any  of  them? — Ignobamus. 


SWINE  CHURCH. 
Sib, — Having  heard  that  the  above  church  is  to  he  restored 
under  the  direction  of  a  young  and  totally  inexperienced 
architect  of  the  neighbourhond,  I  trust  you  will,  by  making 
this  known  through  your  widely-circulated  journal,  call  the 
attention  of  the  ecdesiological  societies  of  the  district  to  the 
matter,  and  if  possible  prevent  irreparable  damage  being 
done.  The  church  is  of  early  date,  and  contains  many  fine 
monuments.  It  is  situated  in  the  East  Riding,  about  C  miles 
from  Hull  on  the  Hull  and  Hornsea  llailwsy. 


REPLIES. 

[1770.]-ARCn  UPON  CIRCLE.— Having  set  out  the  plan 
of  circular  wall,  A  I  J  B,  m  P  n,  from  the  centre  C  draw  C  I) 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  A  B.  Draw  E  F  parallel  to 
A  B  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  wall  lines.  Set  out 
I  J  at  equal  distances  from  point  0  on  line  C  D  for  the  opening 
of  arch,  anil  from  those  points  I  and  J  draw  lines  radiating  to 
centre  C,  which  will  give  the  face  lines  of  jambs.  From  the 
points  I  and  i  agiindraw  lines  parallel  to  C  S,  and. where 
they  intersect  the  lines  E  F  set  up  the  elevation  of  arch.  I 
have  di\ided  each  side  of  the  arch  into  two  stones  by  the 
radiating  joint  line  drawn  from  the  centre  G  and  extended  to 
M,  and  to  enable  a  mason  to  work  the  four  stones  that  form 
the  arch,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  six  moulds.  Those 
numbered  1  and  2  will  be  the  face  moulds ;  that  marked  3 
will  be  the  mould  for  beds  that  set  on  the  top  of  jambs.  No. 
4  will  be  the  heading  joint  mould  for  both  stones  where  they 
meet  on  radiating  line  G  M,  and  5  aud  0  are  the  two  moulds 
for  the  development  of  softit  of  arch.  They  will  need  dividing 
after  the  development  is  drawn,  at  the  line  c  g,  wh'ch  coin- 
cides with  the  joint  line  of  elevation  G  M.  To  get  mould  No. 
3,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  radiating  line  C  J.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  got  by  the  construction  of  the  elevation  of  arch, 
the  flattened  elevation  of  which  would  have  to  be  got  out  if 
the  arch  were  a  large  one,  and  not  by  perpendiculars  from  I 
and  J  as  in  the  diagram.  To  find  No.  4  draw  parallel  to  C  D 
(taking  care  that  one  of  them  intersects  the  intrados  of  arch 
at  the  point  marked  3)  any  number  of  lines  between  A  and  C 
to  meet  the  line  G  M.  From  the  points  of  iutersectiou  draw 
other  lines  perpendicular  to  G  M.and  transfer  the  ordinates 
p  IK  m  m,  kc,  to  q  q',  r  r,  &c„  and  tlirough  the  points 
q'  r' t  V  z,  &c.,  draw  a  curve.  The  same  way  of  transtei  ring 
the  ordinates  from  the  inside  of  circular  wall  will  find  the 
inside  curve  on  the  section  G  M.  On  account  of  the  jambs 
radiating  to  the  centre  from  which  the  wall  has  been  struck, 
the  arch  will  be  narrower  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  than  on  the 
outside,  consequently  the  line  K  H  must  be  drawn  parallel  to 
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C  D  to  meet  the  line  li  V,  nud  from  that  point  the  curve  of 
inside  arch  should  be  found  hy  ordinates.  From  the  point 
where  this  internal  curve  cuts  the  joint  line  G  BI  draw  the 
line  X  x  perpendicular  to  G  M,  transfer  the  ordinate  K  !c  to  it 
and  join  .r  z ;  the  line  x  z  will  then  he  the  soflU  line  of  that 
mould,  and  v  z  the  outside  wall  line.   The  section  of  the 


A  ? 


joint  in  the  centre  of  the  arcli  will  hare  the  soffit  line  at 
right  angles  (or  as  masons  term  it,  square)  with  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  wall.  To  get  the  development  of  soffit,  which 
makes  up  the  moulds  Sand  6,  take  the  lengths  of  the  spaces 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  in  elevation,  and  set  them  off  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  I  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  jamb  KI,  then 
from  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  draw  lines  parallel  to  C  D,  meeting 
the  external  face  of  wall  in  the  points  5,  6,  7,  8  ;  draw  lines 
from  those  points  to  the  centre  C.  If  lines  be  drawn  from 
where  these  radiating  lines  cut  the  inside  line  of  wall,  paral- 
lel to  C  D,  they  will  give  the  points  on  the  internal  curve  of 
arch  that  correspond  with  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4  on  the  external 
eui've.  Set  tliose  points,  thus  found,  off,  from  internal  curve, 
on  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  K  at  right  angles  to  the  face 
of  jamb  I  K,  and  then  join  the  points  h  J\c  cj,  d  h,  e  i.  TTrom 
the  points;  I,  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  0,  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to 
K  I,  and  also  from  the  corresponding  points  on  inside  line  of 
wall,  meeting  the  lines  Q  R,  hf,  c  g,  d  h,  ei  in  the  points 
Q  6  c  e  Rjfg  h  i ;  through  the  points  Q  6  c  d  el  and  R  fg 
hiK  draw  curve  lines,  and  Q  I  K  R  will  then  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soffit,  and  when  divided  through  the  line  c  ff, 
Ko.  5  will  be  the  soffit  mould  for  the  stone  No.  1  in  elevation 
and  No.  6  will  be  the  soffit  mould  for  elevation  No.  2.  A 
large  arch  will  require  a  greater  number  of  stones  as  voussoirs, 
and  consequently  a  greater  number  of  moulds.  Each  joint 
that  comes  between  the  top  of  jamb  and  the  centre  of  the 
arch  will  require  a  different  mould,  and  each  of  them  should 
be  found  by  the  same  method  as  that  of  No.  4.  The  mould 
No.  4  might  be  found  with  a  much  less  number  of  ordinates 
than  is  shown  on  diagram,  all  the  ordinates  needed  being 
those  that  take  in  the  depth  of  arch  stones. — This  rule  will 
apply  to  a  semicircular  arch  on  the  circle  as  well  aa  a  Gothic 
arch,  and  will  be  a  reply  to  question  1709  in  last  week's  issue . 
If  "  Rochdale  "  will  take  notice  of  my  remarks  last  week  on 
** Draughtsman's '*  diagram,  he  will  see  that  the  same  will 
apply  to  his,  for  in  stepping  it  with  compasses  he  will  find 
that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  A  and  C  than  there 
is  between  D  and  C  Fig.  1  of  his  illustration.  The  difference, 
though,  w'ould  not  be  of  much  consequence  in  the  working  of 
a  small  arch.  An  arch  of  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  Oin.  opening  in  a 
circular  wall  struck  with  a  Uft.  radius  might  be  worked  so  that 
it  would  come  nicely  together  when  the  lines  are  drawn,  as  in 
the  accompanving  diagi'am,  perpendicular  from  the  points 
I  and  J.— W.  J.  P.,  Tenby. 


[1783.]- SHOP  STOVE—"  Inquirer"  must  be  a  very  green 
chip  indeed  if  he  is  not  cognisant  of  the  concomitants  of  the 
time-honoured  glue  heating  apparatus;  sawdust  or  shop 
dust  to  a  joiner  would  necessarily  be  the  least  expensive  com- 
bustible and  chips  (dry)  with  a  modicum  of  "  nettle  creepers  " 
would  effectually  heat  any  species  of  glue  without  scorching, 
at  an  insignificant  expenditure  of  either  time  or  its  monetary 
equivalent. — F. 

[1800.]-MOUNTSORREL  GRANITE.-In  reply,  to  this 
query  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  Mount  Sorrel  granite 
quarries  are  situated  within  one  mile  of  the  Barrow  station 
on  the  Midland  Railway,  with  which  they  are'connected  by  a 
private  line.  The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  80  or' 9-1 
years,  and  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  supplied 
London  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  Midland,  Northern, 
and  Eastern  towns,  with  the  best  "paving  setts,"  besides 
Bending  away  upwards  of  50,000  tons  a  year  of  macadamising 
and  other  material  for  repair  of  roads.  The  Mountsorrel 
quarry  is  the  largest  granite  quarry  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  its  size  will  be  best  understood  by  my  saying  that-  close 
upon  000  men  and  boys  are  employed  on  the  works. — C.  H.  B. 
Hambly,  Manager. 


subject;  perhaps  those  most  worthy  to  be  relied  upon  arc 
those  published  in  Eytelvveui's  "  llandbuch  und  dcr  Ilydrau- 
lik,"  1801,  by  which  it  appears  that,  if  wc  call  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second  )',  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet  d,  the  head 
of  water  in  feet  h, 

'"■  T/T 

V  =  60  V   

I  +  50(i 

Hieing  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet.  In  the  case  given  the 
velocity  would  accordingly  bo  luin.  per  second.— Waiek- 


STAINED  GLASS. 

The  Maktyks'  Memoetai,  in  Smtthfiei.d.— On  Friday 
afternoon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  unveiled  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  in  Smithfleld.  The  memorial  occupies  one  of  the 
arched  recesses  in  the  wall  of  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
consists  principally  of  red  and  grey  polished  granite,  the  more 
ornamental  part  beii^  in  bronze.  The  style  is  Classic,  to  har- 
monise with  the  building.  The  head  of  the  memorial  is 
semi-circular  in  form,  with  a  large  bronze  shsU  in  the  centre, 
set  off  with  mouldings,  between  which  is  the  text — "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  The  cornice  also  con- 
sists of  mouldings,  and  bears  the  text—"  The  noble  army  of 
martyrs  praise  Thee."  This  is  supported  by  pilasters,  be 
tween  which  there  is  a  panel  with  the  following  inscription  : 
"Within  a  few  feet  of  this  spot  John  Rogers,  John  Bradford, 
John  Philpot,  and  other  servants  of  God,  suffered  death  by 
fire  for  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  years  1.555, 15.56,  and  15.37." 
On  the  base  is  the  further  inscription;  "  Near  this  place  is 
erected  a  church  to  the  memory  of  the  said  martyrs."  The 
whole  is  protected  by  a  massive  wrought  iron  grille.  The 
memorial  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Pite,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  of  Southampton-street,  at 
their  Lambeth  granite  polishing  works. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  ■Wiiitecttapel  Lodging  Houses.— Dr.  Liddle, 
medical  officer  of  health,  says  that  the  police  inspection  of  the 
lodging  houses  in  his  district  is  carried  out  judiciously  and 
effectually  on  the  whole.  He  states,  however,  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  overcrowding,  for  which  the  surveyor  who 
measures  the  rooms  is  responsible,  250  cubic  feet  being  almost 
the  maximum  space  allowed  per  head  in  even  the  most  airy  of 
these  cheap  abodes  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Liddle  states  that  these 
lodging  houses  are  by  no  means  so  healthy  as  is  often  sup- 
posed—an opinion  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  66  out 
of  every  113  cases  of  relapsing  fever  were  sent  from  the 
registered  common  lodging  houses. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

London  Scottish  Peemanent  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Society.— The  directors,  in  their  last  report,  state 
that  during  the  past  quarter  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
members  had  doubled,  and  the  society  is  now  in  a  position  to 
receive  applications  for  advances. 


[1801.]— VELOCITY  OF  WATER.— The  velocity  of  water 
issuing  from  a  pipe  is  that  of  a  heavy  body  falling  through 
space,  reduced  by  the  retarded  motion  of  friction.  What  the 
actual  retardation  of  that  friction  is  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  that 


The  Botal  Statues  at  Westminstee. — Tbe 
ei¥ect  of  gilding  all  the  decorative  stataes  of 
sovereigns  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Westminster, 
a  costly  work,  which  lias  been  executed  within 
the  past  few  months,  is,  says  the  Athcencum,  so 
far  satisfactory  that  the  brilliant  white_  of  the 
marble  figures  no  longer  interferes  with  the 
colouring  of  lilr.  Maclise's  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  is  splendid  where  all  is  superlatively  .gorgeous. 
At  present,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  gold 
somewhat  dimmed  in  its  brilliuncy,  the  statues 
look  rather  hard  and  metallic  ;  b'jt— as  few  things 
of  the  sort  approach  old  gilding  in  richness  and 
sobriety  of  colour — if  the  persons  in  charge  can 
be  persuaded  to  let  time  take  effect  on  the  figures, 
the  result  will  certainly  be  a  glorious  treat  to 
lovers  of  colour  in  the  coming  generation.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  see  what  a  change  gilding 
has  made  in  JVIr.  Thornycroft's  figure  of  Charles 
the  First. 

Society  FOR  THE  Encouragement  op  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  second  conversazione  of  this 
society  for  the  present  season  was  held  at  the  rooms 
in  Conduit-street,  oUjThursday  week,  and  was  very 
fully  attended.  In  addition  to  the  musical  pro- 
gramme, there  was  a  short  address  by  Mr.  S.  Solly, 
F.K.S.,  Vice-President,  on  the  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  late  James  Holland,  kindly  lent 
for  exhibition  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Fuller.  These  works, 
which  would  be  more  properly  described  as  draw- 
ings or  sketches,  covered  all  the  walls  of  the  ante- 
room, and  were  scrutinised  with  great  interest  by 
the  visitors.  The  artist,  as  Mr.  Solly  took  occa- 
sion to  remark,  began  his  career  as  a  painter  of 
pottery,  and  his  first  pictm-es,  apart  from  the 
decoration  of  manufactured  forms,  were  flower 
paintmgs.  He  afterwards  rose  to  great  distinction 
as  a  landscape  painter,  and  among  the  countless 
limners  of  Venetian  scenes  he  will  always  maintain 
a  high  reputation. 

The  British  Museum. — On  Tuesday  even- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  of 


London  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Shoreditch, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  resolutions  favourable 
to  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  on  certain 
evenings  during  the  week.  Mr.  .lohn  Holms,  M.P., 
who  occupied  the  chair,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  aid  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  which  would  be  proposed 
next  week,  should  the  state  of  public  bu.siuess 
permit,  that  the  British  Museum  be  opened  to  the 
public  three  nights  in  each  week,  and  that  a  better 
use  might  be  made  of  the  national  institution  of 
the;  metropolis.  They  would  not  be  asking  too 
much  were  they  to  insist  on  the  British  Museum 
being  opened  five  days  in  the  week,  and  especially 
on  the  Saturday  evening.  He  could  not  see  why 
an  institution  of  national  importance,  which  cost 
annually  £113,000  for  its  maintenance,  should  not 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  As  a  proof  of  the 
interest  which  they  evinced  in  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  attendance  on  Monday 
was  always  larger  than  on  any  other  day,  and 
Easter  and  Whit  Monday  brough  t  crowds  of 
visitors.  It  was  stated  before  the  Commission  by 
one  of  the  superintendents  that  working  men 
formed  interesting  collections  of  natural  history 
for  themselves,  and  within  a  range  of  a  few  miles 
of  the  Museum  there  were  between  200  and  300 
private  collections.  They  might  hope  to  see  before 
long  a  higher  technical  education  for  the  people, 
which  would  make  them  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
Museums  were  they  thrown  open  to  them.  They 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  countries  of 
the  Continent,  and  that  was  in  having  shortened 
the  hours  of  labour  ;  but  it  would  be  well  that  the 
working  men  shou.d  utilise  these  hours. 

Cemetery  Buildings,  Wooton  Basset't.— 
In  the  recent  competition  for  the  cemetery  buildings 
at  Wootton-Bassett,  the  bnrial  board  selected  the 
design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Lansdown,  archi- 
tect, of  Swindon,  and  has  instructed  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  carrying  out  the  same.  The  designs 
are  14th  century  Gothic,  and  consist  of  two 
chapels,  each  30ft.  x  18ft,  internal  dimensions 
havingopened  limbered  roofs  springing  from  stone 
corbels.  There  is  a  bold  entrance  to  each 
of  the  chapels,  surmounted  by  a  bell  turret.  The 
curator's  house  will  be  placed  near  the  entrance, 
and  will  consist  of  parlour,  kitchen,  board-room, 
and  offices,  and  also  three  good  bed-rooms.  We 
hear  Mr.  Lansdown  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds,  fences,  entrances,  &c. 

Tall  Chimneys. — A  wrought-iron  chimney, 
196ft.  high  and  6ft.  7in.  in  diameter,  has  just 
been  erected  in  Pittsburg.  Another  is  to  be  put 
up  275ft.  high.  The  first  was  riveted  together  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  then  lifted  to  the  per- 
pendicular by  a  crane.  The  other  will  be  made 
upri,ght ;  the  plates  will  be  riveted  by  means  of  a 
scaffolding  running  up  inside. 

Bradford  Art  Society. — A  Bradford  con- 
temporary has  drawn  attention  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  under  the  above  title,  which  has 
been  organised,  and  holds  meetings  regularly,  in 
the  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bradford 
Exchange.  The  objects  the  society  has  in  view 
are  to  brtng  local  artists  into  closer  companionship 
with  each  other,  of  discussing  matters  pertaining 
to  art,  and  to  promote  an  autumnal  exhibition  of 
the  art  talent  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  society  consists  of  ordinary  members,  who 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  of  their  own  work 
to  an  exhibition  in  August  next,  and  to  the 
annual  displays  of  local  art  produce,  of  which  it 
is  hoped  the  August  exhibition  will  be  a  long 
series;  of  honorary  members,  who  will  be  permitted 
but  not  bound  to  exhibit ;  and  of  lady  members, 
who  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  honorary  members 
at  half  the  moderate  fee  stipulated  from  the  latter. 
The  leading  artists  of  Bradford  are  stated  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  society,  and  an  ama- 
teur talent  has  been  disclosed  such  as  few  persons 
knew  to  exist  in  the  teeming  and  toiling  popula- 
tion of  Bradford.  The  large  and  varied  field  of 
works  eligible  for  exhibition  include  "  oil  paint- 
ings and  water-colour  drawings,  sculpture,  archi- 
tectural and  other  designs,  engravings,  drawings 
in  crayons,  sketches  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
vignettes,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  finished 
pencil  drawings."  It  is  also  proposed  to  have 
lectures  by  the  members  on  the  principles  of  art. 
A  society  of  the  nature  indicated  is  much  wanted 
in  Bradford,  and  the  promoters  will  no  doubt 
receive  that  earnest  and  hearty  amount  of  sup- 
port in  the  important  work  they  have  undertaken 
to  which  they  are  entitled  in  their  efforts  to 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  community,  and  to 
encourage  the  earnest  study  of  the  fine  arts  in  a 
practical  direction. 
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The  sj'stem  of  permanent  way  known  as  "Knowles's 
permanent  way  "  is  about  to  be  tested  for  a  short 
length  upon  one  of  the  railways  near  London. 

The  Bonrnemoutli  and  Christchurch  section  of  the 
Einpvood,  Christchurch,  and  Bournemouth  Railway, 
has  been  opened  for  passenger  and  parcel  traffic. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  elected  Herr 
Dracke,  Prussian  sculptor,  as  a  foreign  associate  to 
its  bodj-,  in  the  place  of  Tenerani. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING-  WEEK. 

Monday. — Entomological  Society.  7- 

„  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Adjourneil  discussion  on 
Mr.  Squarcy's  pa|ier  on  "Farming  Covenants,' 
after  which  Mr.  Matthews  will  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  Culture  in  the  Profession  of 
a  Surveyor.  8. 

TvESDAT. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Continued  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Fox's  paper  "  on  tlie  San  Paulo 
Railway.  2ud.  "On  the  Conditions  and  Limits 
which  Govern  the  Proportions  of  Rotary  Fans." 
By  Mr.  R.  Bnggs.  8. 
„  Royal  Institution.  "Deductions  from  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System."  By 
Professor  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R  S.  3. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts.    Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 

W.     Bridges  Adams    paper  on  "  Xramways  for 
Streets."  8. 
,,       Geological  Society.  8. 

TuUESDAY. — Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 

„  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Lecture  hy  J.  Dafforue,  Esq.,  "  On  the  Poetry  of 
the  Arts  "  8. 

„      Roval  Institution.    "  On  the  Chemistry  of  Vege- 
tahle  Products."    By  Professor  Odling.  F.R  S^  3. 
Feiday, — Architectural   Association.     Recent  Improveme- 
ments  in  Building  Appliances.  By  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  A.R.I.  B. A.    7. .30. 

Royal  Institution.  "On  the  Histories  of  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Centuries  in  England,  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Modes  of  Sepulture  then  Prac- 
tised." By  Professor  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  9. 
Satuhd.vy.— Royal  Institution.  "On  the  Sun."  ByNormau 
Loekyer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Glasgow — Jotnf.hs'  Strike. — At  a  crowded  meeting  of 
joiners,  held  on  "Wednesday,  encouraging  reports  were  sub- 
mitted with  regard  to  the  amount  of  assistance  the  operatives 
were  receiving  from  different  trades  in  Glasgow  and  other 
places,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  dividend  should  be  paid  to 
the  non-society  men  out  on  strike.  Deputations  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  tlie  n\embers  of  various  trades  in 
Greenock  and  Dumbarton,  and  also  to  meet  with  the  masons, 
plasterers,  and  bricklayers  of  Glasgow,  to  solicit  aid.  The 
men  pledged  themselves  to  adhere  to  tlieir  present  demands, 
at  least  till  Tuesday  next.  The  printed  monthly  report  of  the 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland  says  : — "As 
was  fully  anticipated  in  last  return,  the  joiners  of  Glasgow 
ceased  work  on  Tuesday,  1st  March.  About  1500  cleared  out 
of  the  shops  on  the  Monday  night,  and  since  that  time  the 
numbers  Lave  been  gradually  reduced,  till  at  the  present 
time  there  are  not  1000  on  strike.  This  reduction  has  not 
been  caused  by  any  wavering  or  secession  iu  the  r  auks  of  the 
men  on  strike  Soarcely  any  of  those  who  came  out  have 
resumed  work  on  the  fen  hours'  system,  and  by  latest 
accounts  the  men  are  more  firm  than  on  the  day  they  came 
out." 


TENDERS. 

Apsley  End.— For  S.  Mary's  Church,  Apsley  End,  Herts, 
for  Charles  Longman,  Esq.  Mr.  Joseph  Ciarke,  F.S.A., 
architect  :  — 

Roberts   £53.50 

Bell  and  Sons    4730 

Berks. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  part  of  Broom- 
field  Hall,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  for  Thomas  Holloway,  Esq. 
John  Dale,  Esq.,  architect : — 

Nutt  and  Co.  (accepted)   £9136 

Bishop's  Stortfoed  —For  S.  Michael's  Church,  Bishop's 
Stortford.   Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  arcliitect  ;— 

(Tender  for  First  Portion  of  Works  carried  out.) 

Tooley  £3231  13  6 

{For  new  north  aisle  to  chancel,  without  seating  and  re- 
building  vestry.) 

Tooley  £1.380 

Bracher  and  Sons  ,   1300 

Roberts    1195 

Gibbons   1097 

Mason  and  Green   1089 

Glasscock    1025 

Cooke      918 

Bell  and  Sons   927 

City.— For  building  wareliouscWood-street.'Cheapside,  for 
M.  Da  Costa  Andrade,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  and  Hunt;— 

Myers  and  Sons   £1936  0 

Cohen    1807  10 

Moultrie    1743  0 

Henshaw   1739  0 

Ebbs  and  Sons    1606  0 

Merritt  and  Ashby   1511  0 

Newmann  and  Mann  (aecepted)   1515  0 


Croydon.— For  re-scating  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Croydon. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A. ,  architect : — 

Dav   £370 

Shepherd   327 

Knight  and  Son  (accepted)    325 

Pollard   283 

Ddlwich. — For  the  erection  of  the  coach-liouse  and  stabling 
at  Westwood  House,  East  Dulwich.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley, 
architect ; — 

Snowdon   £.345 

drabb  and  Vaughan    312 

Dewell   306 

Lennard    298 

Shepherd   185 

Mundy  (accepted)   165 

I'oLKESTONE. — Nor  building  new  north  aisle,  sacristy,  and 
porch,  and  enlarging  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,  at 
Folkestone,  and  raising  the  present  roof  an  extra  height  of 
6ft.    Mr.  Spencer  Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect,  Folkestone  : 

With  porch  and 
credit  old 

materials.     Without  porch. 

»Bi  ooksand  Slade   £1680   0   0  £   

Baker    1388    1    9       1240    9  11 

Adcock    1237    3  10      1124    6  8 

Prebble   1220   0   0      1107    0  0 

Bowley    1127    0   0      1029   0  0 

*  In  this  case  estimates  were  not  divided  as  called  for. 

FuLwooD. — For  the  erection  of  a  county  police  station  at 
Fulwood.  Messrs.  Myret,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  architects 
and  surveyors.   Quantities  supplied  -.— 

Jackson   £1073  0  0 

Saul    1037  0  0 

Alston   996  0  0 

Christian    973  0  0 

Cooper  and  TuUis   939  14  3 

Tomlinson   905  0  0 

Turner  (accepted)    819  0  0 

Claytou   880  0  0 

Grantham. — For  pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  in 
the  Avenue-road  for  Mr.  Payne.    Architect,  Mr.  Bentley  ; — 

Rudd  and  Son  £629 

Challans    615 

Priest  and  Snaith    685 

HoLBORN.— For  female  infirm  wards  at  S.  Luke's  Work- 
house, for  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union,  Mr.  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect.   Quantities  supplied  ;  — 

Wilson    £12.250 

Myers  and  Sons    11,888 

Cowhind   11770 

Colls  and  Sons   11,733 

Perry  and  Co.   11,559 

Perry,  Bros   11,447 

Hili;  Keddell,  and  Waldram    11 ,382 

Hart    11,250 

Ebbs  and  Sons   11,146 

Manley  and  Rogers   10,817 

Bull  and  .Sons    10,799 

Lathey,  Bros   10,4:?0 

Crabbe  and  Vaughan  (accepted)    10,085 

IIoLBORN.— Hydraulic  lift  and  sanitary  fittings  at  the 
female  infirm  wards  at  S.  Luke's  Workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect.   Quantities  supplied: — 

Potter  and  Sons   £1398 

Benham  and  Sons    1385 

Jcakes  and  Co   1278 

Turner  and  Co.  (accepted)   1214 

Islington. — For  first  portion  of  fittings  for  casual  wards, 
Ishngton  workhouse.    R.  H.  Burden,  Esq.,  architect:— 

Nutt  and  Co.  (accepted)  £300 

Pinner. — For  erection  of  dwelling-house  and  offices  at 
Pinner,  for  F.  W.  Goodall,  Esq.,  R.A.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  Esq., 
architect.   Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews  :— 

Little   £5979 

Patman  and  Co   568  5 

Humphrey   5475 

TroUope    54-38 

Carr  and  Son   5270 

Simpson   5163 

Browne  and  Robinson   5145 

Rider    5080 

Birch    4987 

Newman  and  Mann   4986 

Cowland   4887 

Jackson  and  Shaw    4595 

Preston. — For  the  erection  of  chapel  of  ease  to  S.  Paul's 
Church.  Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  architects  and 
surveyors : — 

Alston  £1176   0  0 

Cooper  and  Tulhs  (accepted)   1076   6  11 

Bewhurst  (plumbing)   36   0  0 

Richmond. — For  alterations  to  stable  buildings  at  Bute 
House,  Petersham,  near  Richmond.  Mr.  W.  Scott  Champion, 
architect : — 

Bridgman  and  Nuthall  £049 

Nutt  and  Co   680 

Sweet  and  Son  (accepted)    465 

RocHDAi.E. — For  alterations  to  Dunster  House,  Rochdale, 
for  Jonathan  Nield,  Esq.  Mr.'  JosepU  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect:— 

Seedell  (accepted)  £1100 

Sandwich. — For  S.  Clement's  Church,  Sandwich,  Kent. 
Contract  for  second  portion  of  nave  and  aisles  restoration. 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect : — 

Wilson  £1072 

Denne   993 

Adcock    948 

Shrubsole    947 


SnENDisii  ?AEK.— For  footbridge  over  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  from  Shendish  Park,  exclusive  of  ironwork. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  architect : — 

Roberts  £495 

Bell  and  Sons   455 

Dunkley  (including  iron  girder)   511 

Walton-on-Thames.— For  building  new  bilHard  room 
and  kitchen,  wing,  8i.c,,  to  llolwood  House,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  for  James  Puzey,  Esq.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supphed  : — 

Rankin    £325 

Kennington  (accepted)   411 

Worth.— For  partial  reseating  of  Worth  church,  Kent.  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  architect: — 

(Tender for  the  whole.) 
W.  and  G.  Denne  £230 

{ilusons'  Work.) 

Jones   ,  £80 

Newton   78 

{Carpenters  and  Painters'  Work.) 

Add 
masons'  work 

Wyborn   £185    Or       )  £263 

-  -  -  -     -  /I  1 


Ralfe    161  16.;  £78 

Moat    144  3(. 
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Whitstable.— For  new  schools,  Seasalter,  Whitatable. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect : — 

Cornelius   £538 

Porter    537 

Harnett    520 

Cephas  Foad    502 

Lawson,  Jun   495 


COMPETITION. 

Manchester,  May  30. — For  abattoirs  and  a  carcass  market 
The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded: — One  of  £150.  one 
of  £100,  and  one  of  £75.  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk,  'Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

CONTEICTS  OPEN  FOB,  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Rotherhithe,  March  21.— Christ  Church  Boya'  National 
Schools. — For  the  erection  of  the  aboye  schools.  T.  C.  CoUey 
Hon.  Sec,  February,  1870. 

St.  Giles,  Cambervvell,  March  23.— For  sinking  about 
ten  wells,  and  supplying  and  fixing  pumps  to  the  same. 
George  William  Marsden,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry-hall,  Camber- 
well. 

Greenwich  District,  March  23.— For  laying  down  Aber- 
deen granite  kerb  and  Aberdeen  granite  cubes  for  channels, 
and  other  materials  and  works  required  for  making  up  the 
roads  and  footways  of  Bowater-place,  Bowater-terrace,  Rus- 
sell-place, and  Bedford-place,  Old  Dover-road,  in  the  parish 
of  Greenwich.    E.  W.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Greenwich. 

The  Tbouville  Assochtion  (Limited),  March  21.— For 
the  formation  of  certain  roads,  on  the  estate  at  Trouville-sur- 
Mer,  Normandy.  Architects,  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Nelson,  6, 
Whitehall,  London. 

Sligo  Corporation  Waterworks,  March  25. — Contract 
No.  1. — For  the  construction  of  the  storage,  reservoir,  filter- 
bed,  and  pure  water  basin,  relief  tank,  and  service  reservoir. 
Contract  No.  2. — For  providing  various  articles  of  cast  and 
wrought  ironwork  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
reservoirs  and  works  connected  therewith.  James  M'Kim, 
Town  Clerk,  Shgo,  Town  OfHce,  Shgo. 

NoEwicii,  March  23. — For  the  erection  of  a  church  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Philip,  Heigham,  Norwich,  in  three  contracts. 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  Edward  Power,  architect,  1,  Wal- 
brook-buildings,  Walbrook,  London. 

KiEBY  Stephen,  March  28. — For  the  works  required  in 
the  restoration  of  the  parish  church.  Architects,  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Johnson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ceoydon  Local  Boaed  of  Health,  March  21. — For  the 
erection  of  two  patent  solid  sewage  extractors.  R.J.  Cheas- 
wright,  Clerk,  Town-hall,  Croydon. 

Gloucesteeshiee,  March  21. — For  the  erection  of  a 
pohce  station  and  petty  sessional  court,  at  Chipping  Campden. 
Mr.  J.  Medland,  County  Surveyor,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 

Edmonton  Union,  March  21. — For  the  erection  of  an 
infectious  hospital  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  Wm.  Pulley, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Edmonton. 

Richmond,  York,  March  23.— For  the  erection  of  a  gaso- 
meter, and  the  requisite  pipes  and  apparatus,  to  supply  a 
gentleman's  mansion-house  and  stables,  &c.,  with  gas.  James 
D.  F'erguson,  land  agent,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Northamptonshire,  April  11. — For  the  erection  of  farm 
buildings  on  the  Fawsley  Estate.  Mr.  Waters,  Estate  Office 
Fawsley.  near  Daventry, 

High  Wvcombe,  March  25. — For  the  erection  of  a  sixteen 
roomed  detached  residence  and  offices.  Mr .  Arthur  Vernon 
architect.  High  Wycombe. 

Market  Haeborough,  March  31. —  For  building  ale 
stores.  John  Ladds,  architect,  4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row 
London,  W.C. 

I'ishtoft,  near  Boston,  March  21. — For  the  works  in  the 
construction  of  a  sea  bank  about  \\  mile  in  length,  for 
enclosing  the  Milk  House  Marsh.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E., 
Boston. 

Admiralty,  March  29. —  For  supplying  her  Majesty's 
several  dockyards  with  500  loads  of  Enghsh  elm  timbers. 
Antonio  Brady,  Superintendent  of  Contracts,  Contract  Depart- 
ment, Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

West  London  District  School,  March  25. — For  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  to  accommodate  about  850  children 
at  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Charles  D.  Hume,  Clerk  to  the 
Managers. 

Brighton.  —  For  the  erection  of  six  fourteen-roomed 
houses.   Mr. Crawford,  54i,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 

Bueslem.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence  at  Port  Hill 
Mr.  T.  B.  Harley,  Burslem, 
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EXTERNAL  FxVClNGS  AND  DRESSINGS. 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  our  present  rapid 
means  of  locomotion  is  the  facility  it 
affords  the  observant  architect  of  drawing 
sharp  contrasts  of  the  tris'.e  or  the  cheerful 
architecture  of  the  towns  and  villages  lie  flies 
past  in  the  course  of,  it  may  be,  a  long  railway 
journey.    There  is  much  to  be  learnt  in  tlie 
process.  This  special  fact  amongst  others,  that 
in  smoky  towns  at  least,  something  more  than 
deiermiuingthe  main  lines,  and  mn-(i\y  formed 
details  of  a  building  is  necessary  to  its  success- 
ful design  and  pleasing  expression.  Our  traveller 
will  come  upon  rural  villages,  some  of  them 
of  brick,  white,  red  and  yellow  ;  some  of  them 
of  stone  ;  some  even  of  cob  ;  but  whatever 
their  material,  he  will  see  that,  as  they  lie 
basking  in  the  sun,  under  a  clear,  smokeless 
Bky,  their  aspect  is  nearly  always  pleasing. 
It  matters  little  with  what   material  then- 
buildings  are  faced.    If  he  do  come  upon  an 
architectural  eye-3ore  of  any  kind,  the  chances 
are  it  is  the  ambiiious  work  of  some  thought- 
less architeci-,  whose  violent  skylines,  coarse 
details,  or,  more  frequently,  in  harmonious  con- 
trastingof  coloured  materials  (conveyed,  haply, 
from  some  exotic  source),  hail  thetraveller  from 
out  the  unobtrusive  village  wiih  their  loud  vul- 
garity.   Such  cases  are  but  ext'cptions  t>  prove 
the  rule   that,  in  country  places,  however 
amenable  they  may  be  to  the  blandishments 
of  good  architectural  outline  and  pi  oportion, 
an  architect  need  seldom  be  over  solicitous 
about  what  the  painters  would  term  ihe  local 
colour  of  liis  buil.iin^s.    Even  compo,  so  often 
considered  (and  most  erroneously  considered) 
the  fittest  for  town  avcliiiectuie,  will  pass 
muster  ;  and  look  cheerful  and  respectable  in 
the  country.    Interesting  and  beautiful  it  will 
never  look  anywhere.     It  is  srid  to  be  a 
material  that  rather  absorb-i  than  reflects  the 
bght  ;  it  is  ever  monotonous,  whether  it  be 
painted  or  colouied,  or  used  au  naturc-l ;  Wp 
should  hesitate  to  call  it,  in  the  face  of  certain 
purists,    truthful  and  viituous — we  simp'y 
aver  that,  in  smokele.ss  country  places,  it  will, 
with  every  otlier  material  we  can  think  of, 
pass  muster. 

But,  as  he  passes  through  the  smoky  towns, 
our  traveller  will  see  that  buildings  of  even 
good  aichiiectural  proportion  and  skyline  that 
Avould  do  more  than  pass  muster — nay,  look 
charming — in  the  country,  buildings  of  what 
our  friends  the  purists  would  call  "honest" 
material,  have  a  certain  s;imetliing  about 
them  which  is  displeasing,  unsatisfactory,  and 
might  somehow  have  been  better.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  at  once  what  it  is  they  lack — 
perhaps  the  sun  to  break  out  and  throw  them 
into  btrong  contrasts  of  light,  shade,  and 
shadow — we  can't  at  once  say  ;  but  anyhow 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  glad  to 
come  upon  the  next  country  edifice  of  any 
consequence  ;  or  at  least  upon  the  buildings 
of  some  comparatively  smokeless  town,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Old  England. 

Let  the;  journeying  architect  analyse  the 
cause  of  this.  Let  him  enter  one  of  the 
smoky  towns,  notably  a  manufacturing  one  ; 
and  he  will  be  struck  with  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  even  ashlar  stone  buildings  of  unquestion- 
ably good  architectural  outline,  proportion  and 
detail  ;  while  that  of  compo-faced  buildings 
is  simply  abominable.  Should  he,  seeing  all 
this  in  Leeds,  in  Manchester,  in  Birmingham, 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  all  owing  to 
their  excessive  smokiness,  let  him  try  the 
effect  of  a  walk  in  the  metropolis.  Let  him 
look  at  the  S.  Giles's  Schools  in  Endell- 
street — that  brick  building  of  such  admirable 
proportion  and  outline  ;  or  at  those  stone 
buildings,  admirable  for  nothing;,  the  British 
Museum,  or  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Pall 


Mall ;  or  again  at  those  compo  buildings  in 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  the  town  man- 
sions, really  of  excellent  proportion  ;  and 
what  will  he  see?  lie  will  see  that  the 
brick  and  the  stone  and  the  compo  structures, 
albeit  they  are  not  quite  so  black  and  gloomy 
as  the  buildings  in  the  large  manufactuiing 
towns,  resemble  them  all  in  their  triste,  un- 
satisfactory aspect.  The  fault,  if  he  reflects 
on  it,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  want  of 
contrast  of  local  colour  in  the  materials  with 
which  these  buildings  are  faced.  In_  street 
architecture,  so  unlike  in  its  co'.ditions  to 
country  architecture,  this  want  of  colour  con- 
trast is  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  architec- 
tural work.  For  lack  of  it  the  gloomy  stone 
buildings  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke  look  more  in- 
tensely gloomy  ;  Mr.  Barry's  clever  Gothic 
school  frowns  dismally  on  its  two  cheerful 
neighbours  opposite,  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  and 
Mr.  George  Pownall ;  and  the  stately  town 
mansions  in  Victoria-street  can  never,  despite 
their  array  of  chintz,  muslin  and  misnonette, 
have  as  cheerful  an  aspect  as  the  fagade  of 
Messrs.  Vickers'  distillery  on  the  very  same 
side  of  the  same  street.  Nor  is  the  fact 
altogether  owing  to  their  being  faced  with 
compo  instead  of  stone. 

Stone    is    undeniably   a    very  beautiful 
material  ;  but,  on  the  score  of  mere  beauty, 
it  is  not  always  the  best  material  with  which 
to  face  every  town  building.    Much  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  aspect  of  the  fagadc, 
towards  or  away  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  exclusive  use  in  a 
town  fagade  of  any  material  whatever.  A 
building  of    architectural   pretension,  con- 
structed wh  >lly  of  brick,  with  brick  strings, 
cornice  and  window  dressings,  will  need  a 
very  expert  designer  to  redeem  it  from  un- 
mitigated ugliness.    On  the  other  hand  brick, 
of  whatever  colour,  whether  it  be  gray  stock 
brick,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  George's  Cathedral 
at  Southwark,  or  red  brick,   as  in  tliat  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  when  well  relieved,  as  these 
buildings,  are  withst(me  di-essings,^has  always 
a  pleasing,  cheerful  appearance.    Stone,  from 
some  cau.e  or  other,  does  not  stand  well  in  a 
London  atmospliere  :  witness  the  sad  failure 
of  t  lis  material  in  th.'  Ho  is  sof  Par'iameut.  It 
is  so  excessively  costly  in  town  that  few  private 
individuals  can  afford  to  use  it  in  their  build- 
ings.   The  reign  of  compo  facings  is  nearly 
over  ;  and  brick,  not  always  of  the  best  and 
most  sightly  kind,  is  now  very  generally  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  wall  facings  but  for 
dressings.    We  now   see  all  about  Loudon 
and  its  suburbs  buildings  faced  with  the  dull 
fawn-coloured  brick  of  the  locality,  "re- 
lieved "   with   dressings  of  red  brick,  red 
brick  quoins,  corbels  and  co-nices,  string- 
courses, sills,  heads,  and  other   window  and 
door  dressings.    But  whatever  the  colour  of 
these  dressings,  the  effect  of  them  is  nearly 
always  coarse,  and  void  of  beauty  or  refine- 
ment.   This  coarseness  is  simply  perceptible 
in  Gothic  work,  but  in  attempts  at  Classic, 
Italian,  or  Renaissance  mouldings,  it  is  obtru- 
sively offensive.    Much  better  would  it  be 
for  such  brick  buildings  were  these  dressings 
executed  even  in  Portland  cement,  if  real 
stone  cannot  be  forthcoming — not   on  the 
score  of  durability  nor  yet  (save  the  mark  !) 
on  that   of  "honesty,"  but  on  the  score  of 
colour-contrast  necessary  to  cheerfulness  and 
beauty.    Here  it  may  be  urged  that,  if  brick 
projecting  dressings  must  needs  be  used,  it  is 
always — and  especially  in  Classic  work— better 
to  have  them  of  a  uniform  monotone  with 
the  wall  facing  than  variegated.    The  gray 
stock  fag  ides  of  the    metropolitan  police 
stations  are  coarse  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but  what  are  they  to  street  fronts  and  villas 
in  and  around  London,  faced  with  the  like 
material,  "relieved"  with  projections  of  red 
brick,  or  worse  still,  with  cornices,  pilasters, 
&o.,  of  glaring  red,  white,  and  black  brick? 
We  require  in  town  a  veritable  Building  Act 
to  abate  these  abominations,  these  offensively 
abortive  efforts  to  create  silk  purses  out  of 
sows'  ears.    Parti-coloured  brickwork  as  a 


general  rule  should  be  confined  to  bands  or 
patterns,  worked  flush  with  the  surface,  or 
"naked"  of  the  wall.     They   aie  usually 
failures   where  they  go   beyond   this  rule , 
whatever  be  the  style  of  architecture  ;  while 
projectingdressings,  as  corbellings,  blocks,  &c., 
are  best  confined  to  bed-mouldings,  or  other 
covered  features,  and  vertical  dressings  should 
bo  sparingly  used  ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  obviously  break  the  bond  of  the  work,  and 
are  best  avoided  altogether.  The  remark  refers 
to  constructive  dressings  of  the  kind,  not  to 
cast  ones,  as  seen  in  many  ancient  works  ; 
such  as  mansions  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  else- 
where.   Cast  brickwork,  indeed,  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate material  for  town  buildings,  as  might 
a  short  time  ago  have  been  seen  in  and  about 
Queen-square,  Westminster  ;  and  may  still  be 
seen  in  Old-square,  Lincoln's-inn.    For  town 
use,  even  flush  brick  patterns  in  a  wall  are 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  devising  and  work- 
ing.   Recessed  brick  bands,  as  of  brick  set 
arris-wise,  are  manifestly  smoke-proof,  and 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  brick  walls  they  are 
set  in  ;  but  who  will  predicate  as  much  for 
Mr.  ButterSeld's  black  ones  set  in  the  red 
brickwork  of  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  or, 
more  ephemeral  than  they,  the  red  ones  set  in 
gray  stock  brickwork  all  over  the  metropolis,? 
Black  brick  bands. in  stocks,  as  used  by  Mr, 
Clution  for  bis  convent  near  Victoria-street, 
and  glazed  black  diapers  in  red  brick,  as  used 
at  old  Lambeth  Palace,  will,  for  aught  we 
know,  abide  the  advent  of  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander. 

It  would  seem  then  that,  if  the  Londoners 
are  to  continue  building,  or  rather  facng  tueir 
buildings  with  gray  stocks,  they  will  do  well 
to  eschew  all  intermixture  of  that  material 
wita  red  brick,  whether  applied  to  composi- 
tions in  either  the  "  streaky  bacon"  or  the 
"blear-eyed"  styles  of  architecture.  If  they 
would,  as  they  needs  must,  relieve  this  dull- 
looking  material  at  all,  it  will  be  best  done  by 
St  -cks1,hemselves,set  back  arris-wise  or  other- 
wise within  the  wall ;  or  by  black  (not  reti) 
bunds  and  diapers,  built  flush  within  it.  It  is 
a  material  which  can  hardly  dispense  wnh 
architectural  dressings  ;  and  tliese  should  be 
of  "  honest"  stone,  as  in  Messrs.  Robarts' 
bank,  Lombard-street.  Should  the  architect 
be  driven  to  the  use  of  its  compo  substitute,  he 
may  c  'nsole  himself  with  tne  reflection  that  a 
•stringcourse  or  cornice  of  compo  is  quite  as 
"  honest"  as  a  simulated  arrangement  of  coarse 
bricks  with  gaping  mortar  to  serve  for  a  cor- 
nice of  mouldings,  which  it  can  only  carica- 
ture. 

For  all  smoky  towns,  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  red  bricks  cannot  be  more  gene- 
rally used  for  wall  facings,  not  exclusively 
used,  but  relieved  with  stone,  or  any  lighter 
coloured  substance,  as  in  Marlborough  House, 
Pall  Mall,  or  in  the  buildings  opposite  the  east 
end  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  These  structures 
always  retain  a  cheerful  appearance,  their 
cheerful  aspect  being  evidently  the  result  of 
the  intermixture  or  relief  of  materials  ;  as  any 
one  may  perceive  who  will  contrast  them  with 
other  red  brick  buildings,  in  whose  composi- 
tion there  is  no  such  relief,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, S.  James's  parsonage,  Piccadilly.  Red 
bnck  is  indeed  the  comeliest  of  all  bricks,  biit 
then  it  should  be  used  f ..r  the  body  of  the  wall, 
not  be  sparsely  applied  as  an  ornament,  set- 
off or  relief  to  walling  of  another  colour  ;  at 
all 'events,  in  town  fronts,  and  for  projecting 
dressings  to  such  walling,  we  can  conceive 
nothing  more  hideous.  As  to  the  colour  ot 
the  red  brick,  it  will  always  be  best  to  pro- 
cure for  town  purposes  a  light  or  salmon- 
coloured  brick.  Every  one  who  has  compared 
the  light,  cheeiful-looking  material  at  Marl- 
borough House  with  the  sombre-looking  wall- 
ing of  All  Saints'  Church,  will  perceive  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 

These  observations  on  brickwork  have  been 
chiefly  restricted  to  its  use  in  the  metropolis, 
where  we  have  such  a  variety  of  bricks  in  the 
market— a  variety  so  great,  that  even  archi- 
,  tects  are  often  puzzled  to  enumerate  them— 
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and  yet  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  suif- 
able  for  facings  of  town  buildings,  by  reason 
of  tlieir  dull  colour.  But  in  the  provincial 
towns  the  architect  finds  a  surprising  diff  r- 
ence  in  the  sn]i|ily  nml  choice  of  this  useful 
material.  Thus  Liwriiool  possesses  but  ouu 
description  of  biick,  and  that  one  of  a  dull 
brown  I'cd.  There  ail  aitcm])ts  at  variegaled 
brickwoi'ls,  of  wliich  London  has  just  now  such 
a  plethora,  aro  out  of  the  question.  We  only 
know  of  one  such  building  in  the  whole  town. 
In  Cheshire,  and  in  oih;^- parts  of  Lancashire, 
there  are  at  lenst  three  several  kinds  of 
coloured  brick,  and  these  are  used  for  facing 
purposes  in  five  diiferent  ways,  producing  ju>t 
as  many  tones  of  colour.  Three  of  thes!:-  arise 
simply  from  the  naturnl  colour  of  the  b<'st, 
second  best,  and  common  brick  of  the  locality, 
but  two  more  varieties  iire  obtained  by  the 
local  mode  of  use,  unknown  or  hardly  known 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  eifect  of  either  of 
them  is  very  pleasing. 

One  of  the-e  kinds  of  facing  is  locally  termed 
'  'seconds  and  white  ends,"  and  consists  in  the 
facing  of  a  wall  in  Flemifeh  bond,  with 
stretchers  of  (light  red)  "  seconds"  brick,  and 
headers,  burnt  to  a  very  pale  red  or  flesh 
colour,  of  the  common  (red)  brick.  The  pro- 
cess gives  the  wall  a  sparkling,  chequered 
appearance,  which,  where  it  can  ho  kept  from 
the  influence  of  smoke,  gives  a  good  effect, 
especially  to  large  surfaces  of  walling,  at  a 
Very  moderate  cost.  It  is  a  very  old  method 
of  facing  a  wall,  and  is  somewh.it  falling  into 
disuse. 

The  other  mode  of  facing  is  by  "while 
ends"  alone — that  is  to  say,  by  constructing 
the  front  with  burnt  headers  only,  each  super- 
imposed course  breaking  joint  in  tiie  usual  way 
with  that  of  the  course  beneath  it.  This 
method  gives  a  warm  mottled  grey  tone  to  the 
v.'all,  and  out  in  Ihe  country,  as  at  Alderley 
Edge,  in  Cheshire,  -sAhere  the  burnt  ends  have 
a  pale  pink  colour,  the  effect  is  remarkably 
pleasing. 

These  two  descriptions  of  facings  are,  how- 
ever, wholly  suhjoct  to  the  remark  as  to  local 
colour  with  wliich  this  article  opened — 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  well  enough  in  the 
smokeless,  ri:ral  districts  ;  but,  like  London 
stocks  relieved  with  red  bands  or  interlacings, 
they  are  of  but  brief  use  in  the  smoky  towns. 
This  may  he  found  at  Bradford,  near  Man- 
chester, where  both  the  London  and  the  Man- 
chester modes  may  be  seen — or,  rather,  might 
a  few  j'e.irs  ago  have  been  ser-n — c  'mbined, 
in  the  case  of  a  church,  faced  wlioliy  with 
white  headers,  interlaced  and  banded  w'ith  red 
bncks.  In  this  case,  the  ingenious  patt'^rns  of 
tlie  architect  have  come  to  nought ;  they  and 
tiie  "white  ends"  having,  in  less  than  nine 
years,  settled  down  to  a  monotonous  dull  grev, 
the  sure  f;;te  of  all  such  feeble  alternations  of 
colour  in  large  smoky  towns.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  in  London,  hardly  so  smoky  a 
place  as  Manchester,  by  anj^one  who  will  exa- 
mine the  Cleverly  red-banded  facings  of  Mr. 
Gray's  building  at  the  corner  ef  Tavistock  nnd 
[southampton-streers,  Covent-garden.  Had  it 
been  faced  wlioUy  with  stone,'  it  might,  with 
Arthur's  Club,  or  the  Wellington,  in  St. 
James's-str.jct,  have  been  equally  monoto- 
nou- — a  conclusion  not  wholly  destitute  of 
comfort  when  one  reflects  on  the  dangerously 
perishable  nature  of  London  masonry. 

Bethinking  us  of  the  moral  of  our  article,  it 
•would  seem  to  lie  in  the  conclusion  that  in 
smoky  town^,  where  it  is  procurable,  there  is 
nothing  so  desirable  for  facings  as  bright  red 
brick  walling,  relieved  amply  and  judiciously 
with  dressings  of  compact,  bright-lookieg 
masonry  ;  or  (shall  we  confess  it  ?)  Portland 
cement  when  stone  cannot  be  had. 


paradoxical.  The  cause  of  the  arch  falling 
into  disuse  wdr^n  the  span  of  the  structure 
becomes  excessive  is  due  to  the  great  rise,  oi- 
versed  isine,  necessary  to  afford  the  requisite 
degree  of  stability  and  equilibriu^n.  It  is 
true  that  the  ratio  between  span  and  rise  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  limit  when  iron  is 
the  material  used,  but  even  that  limit  becomes 
impracticable  lunier  certain  c  m  litions.  A 
reference  to  fig.  1,  wlii'  Ii  :  cjn  e  ;>';its  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  relating  to  a  bridge  over  a 
river,  will  show  the  necessity  of  deviating 
from  the  arched  form  in  numerous  instances. 


concerned  with  the  calculation  of  the  strains 
upon  a  truss  of  this  description,  but  it  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  that  the  effect  of  inclining 
the  tie  at  an  an'jle  with  the  horizim  is  to  in- 
crease the  strains  upon  all  the  members.  The 
strains  upon  the  rafter  are  proportional  to  the 
angle  b.^wecn  it  and  the  tie.  Those  upon  the 
other  component  parts  are  also  dependent  in 
some  measure  upon  the  amrles  they  themselves 
make  with  the  rafter.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  additional  headway  in  a  roof  is  not  gained 
without  a  corresponding  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  strains  genei'ated 
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ARCHED  ROOFS.— No.  I. 

UNTIL  reflection  guides  us  to  the  reason 
why  the  aban  lonment  of  the  arched 
form  for  bridges  of  large  span  shoidd  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  introduction  for  roofs  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  fact  appears  almost 


Let  F  B  G  represent  the  general  contour  of  an 
arch  bridge  over  a  river,  having  the  minimum 
rise  X  that  can  be  given  to  the  span.  Let 
A  F  G  C  represent  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
wdiich  is  naturally  not  much  above  that  of 
the  water-level,  and  suppose  A  and  C  to  be 
the  points  the  most  remote  from  the  centre  B 
of  the  bridge  at  whicii  it  is  |)OSjible  to  com- 
mence raising  the  roads.  The  inclination  of 
the  roads  cannot  therefore  be  less  than  that  of 
the  lines  A  B,  B  C.  Suppose  that  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  in  consequence  of  other  condi- 
tions equally  cotnpulsory,  the  steepest  gradient 
is  fixed  at  that  shown  by  the  lines  A  D,  E  C. 
Since  the  crown  of  the  arch  cannot  be  flat- 
toned  to  that  level,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
abandon  that  form  of  construction  and  adopt 
another.  The  simplest  method  available  is 
that  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  whicli  consi-ts  in 
running  the  abutments  up  to  D  and  E,  and 
throwing  a  horizontal  girder  across.  The 
girder  itself  may  either  be  rectangular,  as 
shown  by  the  doited  parallelogram,  or  its 
upper  member  may  be  curved  similarly  to 
that  of  a  bowstring  girder.  There  are  other 
circumstances  in  connection  with  this  type  of 
construction  which  have  also  had  considerable 
influence  in  leading  to  the  partial  discarding 
of  it  by  engineers,  but  the  impossibility  of 
adapting  it  to  suit  certain  physical  contingen- 
cies of  ground  and  loe.ality  has  been  prima 
facie  the  reason  of  its  being  superseded  bj' 
other  more  favourable  forms. 

The  introduction  of  the  arched  form  to  the 
construction  of  roofs  v/as  due  principally  to 
the  necessity  of  dispensing  as  mueh  as  possible 
in  railway  stations  with^  nil  intermediate  sup- 
ports from  side  wall  to  side  wall.  The  enor- 
mous height  also  to  which  it  was  neeessaiy  to 
raise  the  rafters  of  th  ?  old  trussed  roof  when 
the  span  became  of  large  dimensions  speedily 
rendered  a  modification  of  the  system  indis- 
pensable. Headway  was  likewise  of  para- 
mount import:ince,  which  was  pinched  wdieu 
the  truss  had  a  horizontal  tie  rod.  We  will 
just  trace  the  several  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions which  the  old  tru-s  has  undergone  in 
order  to  render  it  suitable  to  modern  require- 
ments.    In  fig.  2,  A  B  C  represents  the 
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older  system  of  truss,  where  the  tie  rod  A  C  is 
horizontal,  hut  as  more  headway  was  fre- 
quently required,  its  original  shape  was 
altered  to  tliat  ot  A  BC,  the  dotted  lines  AD, 
D  C  showing  the  new  manner  in  which  the 
tie  rod  was  inclined  and  additional  room  ob- 
tained underneath.    We  are  not  at  present 


throughout  the  truss.  By  the  modification  in- 
troduced in  fig.  2,  not  only  is  the  headway 
increased,  but  the  depth  of  the  truss  is 
reduced,  which  is  a  concomitant  ciuse 
of  the  increase  in  the  strains.  But  when 
roofs  of  very  large  spans  began  to  be  con- 
structed in  iron,  it  was  at  once  sought 
to  still  further  reduce  the  depth  of  the  truss, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  first,  approximation 
to  the  curvilinear  form.  The  diagram  in 
fig.  3  shows  the  modified  truss  ABC,  with 
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the  inclined  tie  rods.  The  dotted  curved  lines 
show  the  alterations  that  virtually  transformed 
it  into  an  arched  roof.  The  exact  contour,  as 
well  as  the  proper  system  of  bracing,  is  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  to  avoid  confusion,  but 
merely  enough  to  illustrate  the  introduction  of 
the  principle.  There  is  still  another  form 
which  will  complete  the  series,  and  wliich  is 
used  to  avoid  the  employment  of  any  tie  rod 
whatever.  It  is  the  ty|ie  of  construction 
erected  at  most  of  tho  underground  st  itions, 
and  one  which  we  shall  give  an  analysis  oh 
Tiie  principal  parts  are  an  upper  and  lower 
flanje,  connected  together  by  either  a  solid  or 
an  open  web,  as  represented  in  fig.  4.  The 


web  hi  the  roofs  of  the  underground  stations 
consists  of  a  solid  plate,  stiffened  at  intervals 
by  radiating  tie  or  angle  irons,  but  lattice 
bracing  is  also  used  for  the  web  in  soaie  in- 
stances, notably  in  the  gigantic  structure, 
roofing  in  the  station  at  S.  Pancras,  on  the 
Midland  line.  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
solid  or  open  web  are  concerned,  there  is  not 
much  superiority  to  be  claimed  by  either.  The 
latter  is  rather  more  economical,  and  certainly 
has  a  lighter  and  more  elegant  appearance, 
but  does  not  give  so  much  stiffness  and 
rigidity  as  its  rival.  By  bolting  cast-iron  bosses 
and  ornaments  to  the  intersections  of  the 
lattice  bars,  the  monotonous  aspect;  of  the 
diagonal  lines  can  be  relieved,  and  the  trellis 
arrangement  broken  up,  as  it  were.  Where  the 
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span  of  the  roof  is  small,  it  is  immatcna  ,  so 
?ai  as  regards   economy  of   metal  which 
d  scriptionof  web  is  used.    The  condit.ons  in 
either  ca.e  give  very  little  stram  upon  hat 
part  of  the  arch.    It  only  requires  o  be  thick 
Inou-h  to  maintain  the  flanges  at  their  proper 
dist  nces  apnrt,  and  so  prevent  their  bemg 
subjected  to  any  strains  but  those  of  a  com- 
preLive  clnaracter.     Th;.  bowstrmg  girder 
sometimes  used  as  a  roof  principal,  and  is  an 
economical  form  where  the  span  is  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  possessing  a  horizontal  tie,  so  tha  it  is  not 
we  1  adapted  for  instances  in  which  tl  e  head- 
way mnlt  be  a  maximum._    In  aU  curved 
roofs  of  a  se-mental  shape,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
the  theoretical  premises  and   the  practical 
Seductions.     It  is  assumed  that  the.  curve  o 
the  n]iper  flange  of  a  bowstring  girder  foi 
example,  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  of 
a  parabola.     All  that  remains  to  ensure  in 
practice  is  that  it  should  not, 
effected  by  making   the  _  curve   that   o±  a 
paraboln,  bat  by  so  proportioning  the  ratio  of 
ti:e  rise  to  the  radius  that  the  described  circle 
shad  not  depart  to  any  appreciable  exten 
from  I  hat  curve.  Obviously  there  are  practical 
difficulties,  inseparable  from  workmansn.p, 
wdiich  would  render  it  exceedingly  unadvisable 
to  adopt  any  other  curve  than  that  of  a  circle. 
Ordinary  workmen  can   readily  describe  a 
circle  of  any  radius,  but  the  accurate  laying 
off  the  ordinates  .and  alscissa^  of  a  parabola  is 
a  s'ep  b  'yond  their  capabduies.    We  must 
reserve  for  our  next  article  tlie  investigation 
of  the  action  of  the  strains  upon  curved  roofs, 
and  the  method  of  calculating  them. 


SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS 
ORGAN. 


MONG  the  very  many  questions  now  so 
much  debated,  and  so  loudly  calling 
for  solution,  and  perhaps  a  new  idea  to  help  it, 
there  is  not  one  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  future  use  to  be  made  of 
our  great  cathedrals.    What  are  they  for— 
vv'ith  all  their  great  empty  spaces,  and  how  can 
they  be  adapted  to  present  requirements  ;  or 
can  matters'',  as  they  are  at  present,  b^  so 
altered  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  cathe- 
drals ?    These  are,  indeed,  tremendous  open 
questions,  and  very  hard  to  answer  ;  bnt  one 
at  least  out  of  the  many  may  be.  open  to  a 
comparatively  easy  solution,  and  it  is  tliis  .one, 
viz.,  that  cathedrals  are,  of  all  other  buildings, 
the  very  best   for    nurncal    purposes,  and 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  sacred  music. 
This  fact  stands  happily  apart  from  creeds 
and  formalities  and  pedantries  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  inquire  as  to  what  kind  of  instru- 
ment, or  instruments,  is  best  fitted  for  them, 
andwhn-e  sudi  instrument  should  be  placed. 
Accident  here  has  helped  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  ;    and    there  would  seem  to  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  thit  the  organ-loft,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  more  correctly  called,  the  rood  loft, 
is  the  best  place  for  the  organ,  and  the  organ 
the  b.'st  of  instruments.  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
out  of  many  others,  is  now  most  perilously  and 
unfortunately  in  a  state  of  transition  between 
the  destruction  and  neglect  of  the  last  gene- 
ration of  men,  and  the  foolish  care  and  still 
more  fatal  improvement  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  proposed  to  restore  Salisbury  Cathedral  ; 
and  it  is  tndy  melancholy  to  think,  even  for  a 
moment,  of  what  this  really  means  and  im- 
plies.   Sliorlly,  it  means  that  after  all  is  done, 
there  will  be  little  or  nothing  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral left  but  the  bare  carcase  of  it.    But.  of 
this  another  time,  our  present  business  being 
with  the  organ  itself,  and  its  proposed  arrange- 
ment, as  indicated  in  Mr.  Scott's  "  Report,'' 
issued  but  a  week  or  two  back.    If  that  re 
port  be  attentively  read,  it  will  conduce  to 
much  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  serve  to 
make  this  slight  notice  more  intelligible  and 
convincing.  It  may  save  the  organ.    If  there 


be  one  thing  more  than  another  more  sure 
and  certain  as  a  matter  of  principle  as  re- 
gards the  arrangement  and  meohanical 
construction  of  an  oryran,  it  is  this,  tliat 
the  whole  of  the  instrument,  though  it  is 
composed  of  so  many  different  parts,  is  in 
effect  one  instrument,  and  only  one.  J  ust  as 
in  an  orchestral  band,  the  whole  of  the 
instruments,  though  so  different  in  form,  and 
sound,  and  power,  are  meant  to  produce, 
when  combined,  the  effect  of  one,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  individual 
performers  who  compose  the  whole  of  it. 
This  as  it  seems  to  me,  exists  in  the.  very 
nature  of  an  organ.  Distribute  the  different 
parts  of  an  organ  about  a  building,  and  you 
destroy  the  very  nature  of  it,  and  do  all  that 
is  well  possible  to  weaken  and  confuse  it. 
This  it  is  now,  unfortunately,  proposed  to  do, 
with  the  organ  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  even 
after  the  warnings  and  miserable  failures  of 
S.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Scott 
proposes,  or  some  one  does  for  him,  to  cut  up 
the  Salisbury  organ  into  piec3S  or  sections, 
putting  a  part  on  the  organ  loft,  where  it  now 
IS  and  ought  to  be,  a  part  behind  the  stalls  of 
the  choir,  and  a  part,  of  all  places  conceivable, 
up  in  the  clerestory  roof,  and  thus  cutting 
what  is  and  ought  to  be  a  single  instrument, 
into  four,  perhaps  1  into  five  distinct  and 
<^eparate  parts.  What  would  be  said  if  Sir 
M  Costa,  at  Covent  Garden,  were  to  divide 
and  separate  his  fine  band  by  leaving  some  of 
them  in  the  pit,  putting  some  in  the  boxes 
transporting  the  wind  instruments  to  the  back 
of  the  sta-re,  and  lifting  the  fiddles  into  the 
roof,  and  then,  strangest  thing  of  all,  pro- 
mising to  bring  them  all  together  again  by 
"electric  action  !  "  It  would  certainly  be  a 
very  curious  experiment  to  try,  and  might 
well  puzzle  the  most  famous  and  skilful  of 
composers  to  write  anything  for  such  a  band 
and  so  placed.  Surely  Mr.  Scott,  or  those  who 
do  his  work  for  him,  do  not  recollect  that  the 
sole  object  of  ''electric  action"  is  a  purely 
mechanical  matter,  and  serves  but  to  bring 
the  fingers  of  the  performer  practically  nearer 
to  the  pipes,  but  that  no  electricity  or  anything 
else  will  annihilate  the  interval,  of  time 
necessary  for  the  sound  from  e  ich  individual 
pipe  in  an  organ  reaching  the  ears  of  th^se 
who  listen  to  those  sounds  from  them.  An 
organ  pipe  close  to  the  ears  of  a  performer  or 
conductor  would  of  course  reach  the  ear 
instantaneously,  but  another  pipe  in  the  roof 
of  a  building,  though  sounding  at  the  same 
precise  instant  through  the  medium  of  electric 
action,  would  be  likely  enough  to  be  a  bar  (u- 
two  behind  to  his  ear,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
the  sound  from  it  taking  that  time  to  travel 
before  reaching  his  ear.  What  has  electricity 
to  do  with  it,  or  how  can  it  help  to  diminish 
this  interval  of  time,  the  two  pipes  sounding 
together  during  the  same  instant?  Surely  all 
this  contemplated  and  certain  failure  is  simply 
to  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
architecturally,  musically,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Sound  travehi  at  tlie  rate  of  1145ft.  in 
a  second  of  time,  and  is  comparatively  n  slow 
rate  of  travelling,  as  anyone  may  see  _  by 
watcliing  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  at  some  little 
distance  off,  and  waiting  for  the  sound  of  it 
to  reach  the  ear.  No  proposition  for  the 
destruction  of  an  organ  could  be  more  fatal 
than  this— fatal  in  every  way,  for  it  compels 
the  organist,  whatever  his  powers  may  be  over 
the  material  instrument,  or  . whatever  his 
mechanical  precision,  to  miss  his  mark 
and  to  fail.  Why  Mr.  Cooper  himself, 
whose  powers  seem  to  me  little  short  of 
miraculous,  could  not  get  over  such  a 
difficulty  as  this;  no  "electricity"  will  enable 
him  or  anyone  else  to  triumph  over  the  dilfi- 
culties  created  by  the  "  improvements  "  in  S. 
Paul's,  and  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  done 
at  Salisbury  is,  if  anything,  even  wurse,  and 
more  perplexing,  and  utterly  destructive  of 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  performance.  One 
thing  more.  Mr.  Scott  or  his  assistant  in 
the  "  Report  "  talks  of  lengthening  or  widen- 
ing the  organ  loft,  and  about  the  "  proportion  " 


between  the  size  of  the  organ  and  the  size  of 
the  loft  it  stands  on,  and  seems  to  ask  what 
that  proportion  ought  to  be.    He  may  well 
ask  flu;  question,  for  thissimple  reason,  that  it 
is  already  answered— fully  and  accurately  and 
most  thoroughlv  answered— in  two  buildings 
S.  Paul's  and  Westminster.    There  is  a  small 
organ,  I  suppose  it  must  bo  called,  yet  left 
standing  in  Westininster,  and  which  looks  now 
as  if  merely  put  up  on  a  shelf  out  of  the  way 
for  an  hour  or  two.,  or  as  waiting  to  be  pulled 
down,  the  main  instrument  being  already 
gone.     Is  that  unhappy  fragment  in  pro- 
portion?   The  other  example  mas  atS.  Pauls, 
and  if  a  section  showing  the  organ  and  screen 
be  attentively  studied  it  will  be  found  that  no 
more  perfect  way  of  proportioning  an  organ  to 
the  size  of  a  cathedral,  and  no  better  way  of 
putting  it  on  a  supporting  base  can  posnbly 
be  hit  on.    The  vaulted  roof  under  which  the 
organ  stood,  the  screen  on  which  it  rested,  and 
the  size  of  the  organ  were  as  nearly  harmonised, 
and  as  admirably  put  together  as  could  be, 
and  did  infinite  credit  to  that  knowledge  of 
proportion  and  outline  for  which  Sir  C.  Wren 
was  so  justly  famous.    Mr.  Scott  wants  to 
know,  after  alibis  chances,  what  proportion  is, 
and  means  ?  We  answer,  there  it  is,  or  rather 
was,  but  must  be  seen  now  in  a  section  of  ^he 
church,  drawn  on  a  fragment  of  paper !  r. 
(Gladstone  says   that  this  great   country  is 
daily   improving,   and   all  we  want  now  is 
education  universally  diffused.     What  is  the 
amount,  may  we  ask,  of  education  to  hi  got,  if 
any  is,  out  of  S.  Paul's  or  Westminster,  or 
Salisbury,  and  who  are  they  who  are  to  get 
most  out  of  them— the  few,  or  the  ignorant 
many  ?  May  we  not  hope  therefore  that  before 
the   Salisburv  organ   is   tampered   with,  or 
destroyed,  that  these  important  considerations 
and  facts  will  have  some  weight  and  be  duly 
considered,  and  that  the  properly  effective 
mode  in  which  a  large  organ  should  be  put 
together  will  be  taken  into  accrount  by  some- 
one who  at  least  knows  that  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  noisy  metal 
tubes  and  "  electricity  !"  C.  B.  A. 


WATER  SAMPLES. 
FTER  givin--  us  a  report,  and  then  tha 
minutes  of 'evidence  on  which  it  was 
based,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply 
has  now  issii  d  the  Appendices.  Everybody 
observed  in  the  Report  a  comprehensiveness 
and  clearness   of   arrangement  unusual,  in 
Parliamentary  Blue  Bjoks,  and  the  appendices 
show  those  desirable  qualities   in  an  equal 
degree.    Mr.  Pole  was  the  very  man  to  be 
appointed    Secretary    to    this  Commission. 
Formerly  a  professor  of  mathematics,  after- 
wards the  manager  of  the  official  business  ol 
one    of    the   eminent    water-works  engi- 
neers in  Great  George-street,  and  after  that 
time.a  professor  of  Civil  Engineering,. he  had 
all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  occasion,  and 
if  opinion  differed  before  the  appointment, 
the  reports  and  appendices  of  the  proceedings 
have  proved  the  propriety  of  the  appointment. 
Being  charged  by  the  Commission  with  the 
collection  of  samples   of  water   from  the 
sources  proposed  by  Mr.  Bateman,  and  those 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Hemans  and  liassard, 
Mr.  Pole  first  obtained  from  those  engineers 
their  pamphlets  and  other  information,  and 
then  consulted  Dr.  Frankland,  to  whom  he 
was  instructed  to   deliver  the  samples  for 
analysis,  on  the  mode  in  which  he  would  wish 
them  to  be  collected  and  preserved,  and  the 
quantity  of  eacli  sample.    Mr.   Pole  found 
that  in  considering  the  quality  of  the  water 
likely  to  be  afforded  by  any  particular  gather- 
ing ground,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  not 
i.n1y  the  mineralogical  composition  of  the 
rocks,   but   also  the  nature  of   the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  regards  conformation,  cover- 
ing, and  accidental  circumstances.     Mr.  Pole 
first  describ  -s  the  collection  of  water  from  the 
Cumberland  Lake  district,  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Hemans  and  Hassard  as  the  source  from 
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which  the  metropolis  should  be  supplied.  The 
rocks  in  the  greater  pari  of  this  district  are 
such  as  are  usually  considered  most  favourable 
for  preserving  the  purit_y  of  the  water  falling 
on  them,  being  practically  insoluble,  and  very 
little  liable  to  disintegration. 

The  liiUs  rise  abruptly  and  their  sides  are 
steep  and  rugged,  so  that  the  water  runs  oif 
quickly.  This  is  not  only  conducive  to  the 
purity  of  the  water,  from  the  less  time  it  has 
to  take  up  foreign  mutters,  but  it  also  tends  to 
diminish  the  quantity  exposed  to  absorption 
and  evaporation,  and  so  to  increase  thej  pro- 
portion of  rainfall  available  for  storage. 

The  samples  were  collected  fn  glass 
carboys,  holdino;  two  gallons  each,  covered 
with  wickerwork,  and  fitted  with  ground  glass 
stoppers.  They  were  made  expressly  for  the 
jturpose  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Glass  Bottle 
Company,  four  of  them  being  filled  for  a 
sample  of  each  of  the  principal  streams,  and 
one  for  each  minor  stream. 

In  taking  the  water,  each  bottle  was  c'eaned 
round  the  neck  and  stopper,  next  rinsed  three 
times  with  the  water  it  was  to  contain,  and 
then  filled  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
stopper.  This  was  fastened  down  with 
leather,  and  sealed,  and  the  leather  covered 
with  canvas,  a  record  bging  kept  of,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bottle,  the  exact  locality,  and  the 
attendant  circumstances. 

From  the  lakes,  the  water  was  taken  by  im- 
mersing the  bottles  below  the  surface  out  in 
deep  water.  From  the  stream?  tlie  water  was 
ladled  from  the  running  stream  with  a  ladle 
of  ebonite  or  "  hard  india-rubber  "  (a  material 
recommended  by  Dr.  Frankland)  attached  to  a 
long  handle,  and  was  poured  into  the  bottle 
throu„'h  a  fuunel  of  the  same  material. 

The  weather  was  Hue  during  tne  time  of 
IVIr.  Pole's  visit,  and  although  he  took  no 
accurate  gaugings  of  the  quantity  of  water 
then  running,  he  estimates  rouglilv  that  from 
one-hdtio  one  million  gallons  per  day  was 
the  fine  weather  fl)\v  from  eacli  square  mile, 
or  say  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  det  )a  per 
day. 

A  sample  of  water  from  Thirlmere  Lake  was 
beatitifully  transparent  and  colourless,  and  the 
small  siibinet-ged  pebbles  were  quite  clean  and 
free  from  vegetation,  which  is  gen-rally  on- 
sidered  a  sign  of  ireedom  from  mossy  contents 
in  the  water. 

Before  Mr.  Pole  st.irted  on  his  journey  he 
and  Dr.  Frankland  considered  where  the 
several  samples  should  be  taken,  but  when  he 
arrived  there  he  found  local  circumstances  in 
some  cases  interfere  with  their  preconceived 
opinions,  and  he  had  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  where  the  different  samples  should  be- 
taken so  as  to  fairly  represent  the  quality  of  the 
water  of  the  district  generally.  Lead  mines 
also  also  claimed  attention,  and  Mr.  Pole 
gives  in  this  appendix  a  succinct  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  defile  the  water. 

This  Cumberland  lake  scheme  of  M'ssrs. 
Hemans  and  Hassard,  civil  engineers,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  plan  of  the  gathering  ground,  a 
sketch  map  of  the  route  of  the  coniluit,  do- 
tailed  cross  sections  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  c^mduit,  showing  the  intention  to  con- 
struct it  differently  in  different  parts  so  as  to 
utilise  the  local  materials,  and  other  drawings, 
from  which  it  seems  there  are  some  remark- 
able features  in  the  scheme  ;  and  they  are 
briefly  these  : — 

A  tunnel,  nearly  eight  miles  in  length, 
divided  into  20  sections  by  19  shafts,  varying 
from  100ft.  to  400ft.  in  depth.  The  tunnel 
begins  in  30ft.  cutting,  and  the  inclination  is 
2ft.  per  mile. 

Another  tunnel  is  still  more  remarkable, 
being  six  miles  long,  with  only  two  shafts, 
those  being  500ft.  deep,  and  the  summit  of 
the  hill  being  1150ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
tunnel.  There  thus  being  nearly  two  miles 
from  shaft  to  shaft,  the  time  occupied  in 
driving  this  tunnel  must  be  of  great  length. 

The  third  remarkable  featute  in  the  scheme 
s  the  use  of  wrouglit-iron  pipes  8ft.  diameter, 

r  crossing  valleys.    Three  plates  are  bent 
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into  a  circle,  with  butt-joints  and  covering- 
plates,  and  round  the  circumference  the  tube 
IS  stiffened  by  T  irons  and  angle-irons,  the 
whole  riveted  together. 

Mr.  Pole  also  visited  the  district  at  the  head 
of  the  ^  River  Severn,  from  which  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  C.E.,  proposed  to  take  water  for  the 
supply  of  London,  and  there  took  samples  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  described  above. 

It  had  been  alleged  that  there  were  lead 
workings  in  the  Severn  district  which  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  Mr.  Pole  investigated  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  meet  this  allegation.  He 
found  several  workings  of  this  kind,  and  at 
one  of  them  a  curious  effect  was  observed  on 
the  trout  and  salmon  inhabiting  the  waters 
proceeding  from  one  of  these  lead  workings. 
They  became  of  a  black  colour,  beginning  "at 
the  tail. 

Tlie  .streams  of  water  are  cjloured  by 
peat,  being  brown,  but  perfectly  transpareiit, 
except  in  the  lower  ground  wliere  the  rivulets 
run  over  the  alluvium  of  the  flatter  lands; 
here  the  water  was  turbid. 

The  volume  of  water  in  these  mountain 
streams  changes  very  rapidly.    In  one  case 
Mr.  Pole  observed  that  at  2^  p.m.  on  the  6th 
day  of  the  month,  the  quantity  was  130  tnillion 
gallons  per  day.    At  3i  p.m.  on  the  7th,  it 
hid  fallen  to  90  millions,  had  lost  its  turbidity 
and  had  become  transparent,  but  had  retained 
Its  brown  c  dour.    At  8i  p.m.  on  the  s. me 
day  the  volume  was  reduced  to  50  millions, 
and  at  8  a.m.  on  the  following  day  to  less 
than  30  millions.    These  rapid  changes  in  ' 
appearance  led  Mr.  Pole  to  think  that,  although  ' 
the  peaty  brown  colour  may  be  a  constant  ' 
characteristic  of  the  streams  in  raitiy  weather,  I 
the  turbidity  is  only  a  transient  effect  follow- ; 
lu^  immediately  from  rain,  and  disappearing  ' 
very  soon.  ; 

The  two  eminent  analyt'cal  chemists.  Dr. 
Frankland  and  Dr.  Odling,  to  whom  these 
water  samples  were  submitte  I  agree  that  they 
are  exce-dingly  suited  for  the  supply  of 
towns.  They  are  of  fair  appearance  and 
aeration  ;  contain  but  a  small  pro|ioi  tion  of 
dissolved  mineral  matter,  and  are  extremely 
soft,  but  unlike  many  other  fjof t  waters  th-y 
exert  no  sensible  action  on  ordinary  lead. 
They  contain,  moreover,  but  small  proportions 
of  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon  (organic 
matter),  and  have  not  been  at  any  time  sub- 
jected to  previous  sewage  contamination. 

As  the  Commissioners  had  to  inquire  into 
the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  existing 
sources  of  supply,  as  well  fis  into  new  pro- 
jects, they  entrusted  the  taking  of  the  samples 
from  the  Th.araes  and  its  tributaries  also  to 
Mr.  Pole,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  he  divided 
the  samples  into  four  classes,  viz. :— (1)  Those 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames,  above 
Lechlade  ;  (2)  the  main  stream  ;  (3)  the  more 
important  tributa  ies,  north  and  south  ;  and 
(4)  certain  outlying  waters.  The  portion  of 
the  Th  ames  basin  above  Lechlade  is  about 
400  square  miles  area,  the  principal  streams 
of  which  are  the  Chillbrook,  the  Churn,  the 
Gloucestershire  Colne,  the  Leach,  the  R-y, 
and  the  Cole.  The  surface  of  this  di  ■aitiage 
area  consists  almost  entirely  of  porous  rock  of 
the  upper  and  lower  oolite  formations,  in- 
terspersed with  small  areas  of  other  forma- 
tions. The  oolites  are  covered  generally  with 
only  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  the  rain  is 
quickly  absorbed.  The  supply  to  the  streams 
is  therefore  principally  from  springs.  The 
Seven  Springs  were  yielding  150,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  the  Syreford  Spring,  at  the 
source  of  the  Colne,  from  three  to  four  million 
gallons  per  day.  Three  of  the  springs  from 
the  upper  oolite  were  vielding  resfjectively  as 
follows  :— (1)  Thames  Head,  three  million 
gallons  per  day.  (2)  The  Bogwell  Spring 
from  one  to  two  millions.  (3)  Ti.e  springs  in 
Ampney  Park,  about  two  miles  east  of  Ciren- 
cester, between  five  and  ten  million  gallons 
per  day. 

Samples  taken  from  the  main  stream  from 
Lechlade  down  to  Hampton,  and  from  the 
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various  tributaries,  as  well  as  from  some  out- 
lying waters,  showed  that  the  water  of  the 
main  stream  was  much  better  than  from  the 
other  sources,  and  increased  in  quality  for 
domestic  use  downwards,  until  at  Hampton, 
where  a_  great  part  of  the  present  supply  is 
taken,  the  quality  was  beUer  than  anywhere 
else  except  the  comparatively  small  supply 
from  the  Bagshot  sands.  This  subject  of  the 
quality  of  the  Thames  water  was  fully  gone 
into  when  the  first  Report  appeared,  and  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  The  Build- 
ing News. 


THE  SANrrA.RY    ASPECTS    OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDISTG  ACT. 

ON   Tuesday   week  a  deputation   from  the 
Meti-op  ilitan    Association    of  MBdical 
OtKeers  of  Health  had  an  interview  with  the 
Hom^  Secretary,  in  order  to  bring   under  his 
notice  some  alleged  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
Building  Act,  which  hive  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  dwellings 
which  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  around 
Lonilon.    The  points  chiefly  dwelt  on  bv  Mr. 
Liddle  (who  headed  the  deputation),  L)r.  Tripe, 
Dr.  Vinen,  and  Dr.  Aldis,  who  addrebS?d  Mr. 
Bruce,  were  the  practice  of  erecting  buildings 
upon  deeply-excavated  ground,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  filled  in  with  rubbish  containing  a  good 
deal   of  unwholesome  ilecompos  ible  materials, 
without  the  protection  that  would  be  aff  orded  by 
a  layer  of  flagstones  or  concrete  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  also  that  of  building  upon  wet  and  un- 
draiued  luud.  Instances  were  mentioned  in  which 
the  surveyors  of  the  metropolitan  district  boards, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  deposit  of  plans 
for  house  drainage,  took  so  little  further  interest 
in  the  matter  that  builders  either  put  in  no  drains 
at  all,  or  made  a  pretence  of  putting  them  in, 
without  any  communication  with  the  sewer,  or 
departed  from  the  plans  deposited  from  motives  of 
economy.    They  aNo  drew  Mr.  Brace's  attention 
to  the  evasions  which  were  practised  in  respect  of 
the  2'Jth  section,  which  provides  for  the  ventila- 
tion and  lighciug  from  the    outside  of  all  the 
inhabited    rooms  of  newly-built   houses.  Mr. 
BiUje,  in  reply,  expres^ed  his^reneral  concurrence 
wich  the  views  of  the  deputation,  and  in  the  n  ices- 
sity  there  was  tor  an  amendment  in  the  statute. 
He  considered,  however,  that  this  matter  formed 
a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  sani- 
tary legislation,  and  that  it  sh  mid  be  deilt  with 
by  the  Government  wben  the  .Sanitary  Commis- 
sion nowsittiiif^  shall  have  mide  its  report.  He 
was  reminded  by  Dr.  Vinen  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  Conimission  excluded  London,  but  replied 
that  though  such  was  the  cise,  Government  would 
not  be  thereby  deterred  from  including  the  metro- 
polis when  the   question  of  amendment  in  the 
sanitary  laws  came  under  consideration. 


Testimonial  to  B.  R.  Green-,  Esq.— We 
notice  with  pleasure  an  event  of  interest  in  the 
world  of  art.  In  June  last  the  Artists'  Annuity 
Fund  expressed  by  unanimous  resolution  its  high 
sense  of  Mr.  Green's  services  as  seeretary  during 
more  than  twenty  years.  A  committee  consi-ting 
of  Messrs.  Abbott,  Atldnson,  Cooper,  Dighton, 
Morris,  Radford,  and  Willmore,  undertook  the 
task  of  giving  substantive  and  enduring  effects 
to  this  resolution.  The  object  was  warmly  sup- 
ported, and  although  subscriptions  were  limited 
in  amount  and  restricted  to  members — the  primary 
and  essential  purpose  being  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  Mr.  Green's  conduct  has  secured-  a 
handsome  timepiece,  and  a  pur.se  of  £oO  have 
been  provided.  The  presentation  took  place 
at  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  22nd  inst.,  Captain  Dighton,  past  president 
of  the  society,  and  treasurer  for  the  testimonial, 
accompanying  the  gift  with  a  warm  and  effective 
eulogium. 

Bbompton  Barracks.— During  the  present 
year  various  improvements  are  to  be  commenced 
at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Brompton 
Barracks,  costing  £21,000,  a  vote  ouaccouutof 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Army  Estimates  for  1870-1. 
There  is  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  entrance  to  the 
barracks,  and  new  schools  of  instruction  are  to  be 
erected.  It  is  expected  that  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  hut  barracks  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Royal  Engineering  Department,  for  the 
better  carrying  out  of  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. 
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A  PLEA  3?0R  CULTOKE  IN  THE  PKOFESSIOK  OF  A 
SUEVErOB. 

AT  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  on  Monday 
evenin..-  tlio  discus  non  on  Mr.  Squarey  s 
paper  on  "  Farming  Covenants  "  was  resumed, 
and  occupied  the  ^vhale  ev.'ning.  Mr.  Jeremiali 
Matthows's  paper  on  the  above  subject  w&s 
therefore  talcen  as  read,  aud  will  be  discussed 
attlie  next  meeting.  After  some  introductory 
observations  on  technical  educition,  Mr. 
Matthews  said  : — 

The  landmavks  of  the  profession  liave  been 
broken  up  in  c^.nsequence  of  this  inevitable  sub- 
division of  labour.  Take  our  own  profession  as 
an  example,  and  consider  how  it  h.s  grown  up. 
We  have  a  recognised  exi.stence,  we  have  grovvu 
into  an  institution.  In  the  begmnmg  of  the 
career  of  many  of  us  the  modern  snrve.vnr  was 
unknown.  The  owners  of  property  had  for  the 
most  part  legal  professional  men  as  their  confi- 
dential advisers,  who  collected  tb^  ir  rents  and 
managed  their  est  ie?,  generally  in  a  _  very 
efficitnt  manner.  The  surveyor  occupies  a  simply 
subordinate  position— genei  ally  employed  by  the 
professional  man  and  without  any  particular 
training,  ex(ei)t  what  he  acquired  by  ''i^  o^" 
practical  experience.  But  now,  stimulati'd  by 
the  vast  improvements  in  agiicalture,  by  the 
rapid  development  of  oar  miner.il  wealth,  by  the 
immense  extension  of  railway:,  and  by  other 
causes,  the  survevor  has  gradu  illy  acquired  an 
inde[iendeiit  position;  he  is  now  himself  the  con- 
fiaential  adviser  of  owners  of  property,  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  other  professional  men  for 
employment. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  this  gradual 
c  intinued  increase  in  the  importance  of  oar  pro- 
f  •^sion,  in  order  tliat  we  may  hi  more  itnprcssed 
with  the  necessity  for  a  simultaneous  expansion 
of  our  education  and  culture. 

To  what,  then,  has  our  profession  grown,  and 
for  the  fulfilmont  of  what  daties  should  we  seek 
to  quality  ourselves  ?  We  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  agricnltnral  value  of  land,  and 
should  therefore  be  practical  fanners.  F>.r  the 
general  manai^cment  a^id  improvement  of  an 
estate  we  must  know  something  about  bnildin^' 
and  architecture  ;  abo  it  draining,  surveying, 
levelling,  and  the  cultivation  of  timber.  We 
must  know,  too,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  pro- 
perties with  which  we  deal,  which  in  itself  opens 
up  a  vast  field  of  knowledge  ;  we  must  bo 
familiar  with  manufa-dui  i;ig  and  commercial  pro- 
perties ;  we  mus".  h)  good  accoiuitunts  (not  so 
simple  an  acquirement  as  some  s^em  to  imagine)  ; 
and  we  -hould  at;  any  rate  be  able  to  solve  ab 
initio  those  problems  in  annuities,  life  interests, 
reversions,  and  other  sulijects,  the  solutions  of 
which  we  are  iu  the  habit  of  extracting  mecha- 
nically from  published  tabks. 

Tbiscei  tainly  seems  along  list  of  acquirements  ; 
but  something  still  more  important  is  demand^d 
from  him  «h o  would  excel  iu  our  profession.  He 
must  be  qualified  to  act  as  witness,  arbitrator,  or 
as  umpire,  three  qualifications  which  demand  the 
most  careful  training.  As  a  witness  he  must 
have  clear  opinions  and  clear  reasons  for  holding 
them,  and  these  o|:)inions  he  must  be  able  to  ex- 
press in  concise  and  lucid  language.  As  an  arbi- 
tratoi-  he  should  have  the  qualities  of  an  adv.icate, 
discrimin  ting  those  points  most  favourable  to 
his  own  case  and  lucidly  enforciuf;  them.  As  an 
umpire  he  should  have  tlie  qualities  of  a  judge  ; 
skill  and  judgment  in  weighing  evidence  on  both 
Bides,  and  selecting  only  tlic  material  points,  not 
stubbornly  clinging  to  a  preconceived  opinion, 
but  open  to  th;  reasous  and  arguments  on  each 
Bide,  and  possessing  ability  to  sift  tliem. 

The  surveyor  should  also  have  a  literary  and 
logicil  culture,  in  which  I  am  bound  to  say  we 
are,  for  the  most  part,  deficient,  which  will  enable 
him,  in  the  reports  he  has  so  constantly  to  make, 
to  arrange  his  arguments  and  opinions  in  the  most 
concise  and  logical  form  ;  and,  linally,  he  must 
above  all  things  have  tact  iu  dealing  wit.i  his  fel- 
low-men ;  lor,  ashe  must,  advice  th  '  wiso  and  the 
foolisli,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  be  mu-;t 
hive  the  skill  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  those  he 
conn  s  in  contact  with  and  to  see  things  from  their 
points  of  \iew,  in  order  that  ho  may  know  what 
kind  of  arguments  will  be  most  likely  to  convince 
them. 

Now  a  thorough  knowledge  of  most  of  the  ac- 
quirements I  have  mentioned  would  require  the 


experience  of  years.  A  surveyor  cannot  be  so 
good  a  farmer  as  a  man  with  as  good  an  cduca- 
:i>n  and  ability  who  spends  his  life  in  nolhmg 
else— he  cannot  he  as  goed  an  accountant  as  a 
pr  'fe'^sional  one— he  cmnot  know  as  much  about 
building  as  an  architect— ho  cannot  weigh 
evidence  like  a  judge.  Nevertheless,  our  work  is 
not  at  present  so  subdivided  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  I  am  addressing  would  shrink  from 
civin.r  an  opinion  on  most  of  these  subjects,  or 
occupyin"  any  of  the  positions  I  have  described. 
A  surveyor,  then,  who  would  excel  in  his  profes- 
sion, should  aim  in  the  first  place  at  acquiring  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  each  ot 
its  branches,  and  then  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  as  many  as  he  is  capable  of  mastering  ; 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  a  limited  form  of  my 
o-eneral  theory  of  education— viz.,  that  a  man 
should  know  one  thing  perfectly,  and  know  some- 
thmo-  of  eveiything  else.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  have  a  supevfieial  knowledge  of  other 
thin-^s  bnt  a  knowledge  which  is  real  in  its  cha- 
racter though  it  m.iy  be  elementary  aud  limited 
in  its  extent.  ,     ,  , 

With  this  view  I  consider  the  best  preparation 
for  our  profession  to  be  a  high  general  education, 
because  I  believe  that  a  mind  thus  trained  may 
be  made  capable  of  acquiring  the  teohnteal  details 
of  the  pro'cssiou  with  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labour.  Lot  us  see  what 
branches  of  learning  are  included  in  such  an 
education,  and  what  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 
they  would  be  hkely  to  have  on  our  profession.  1<  or 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  class  them  under 
three  heads,  science,  m  ithemrtics,  and  literature 
and  loo-ic.  The  direct  value  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, especially  that  of  chemistry,  botiuy,  and 
geoloCT  in  our  profession  is  obvious. 

We^ learn  from  chemistry  the  component  parts 
of  our  various  soils  and.  of  the  plants  we  grow 
upon  them.  We  therefore  know  what  elements 
of  the  soil  a  particular  plant  will  assimilate,  and 
hence  what  we  must  replace  there  in  order  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  such  a  plant ;  in  other 
words,  we  learn  the  science  of  manuring.  ■ 

Ao-.iin,  a  botanist,  from  his  knowledge  of  plants 
wilf  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  particular  plants  are  growing,  whether  it 
is  barren  or  productive,  wcr,  or  dry,  light  or 
heavy,  si  that  startiog  with  bis  knowdedge,  a 
valuer,  with  a  comparatively  short  practice,  will 
bo  aljle  to  give  a  reas.mable  opinion  on  the 
a-ricuUural  value  of  land.  The  same  miy  be 
said  of  the  geologist,  bur,  in  Icpandently  of  the 
value  of  geology  iu  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
to  the  surveyor  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
inimcn-e  mineral  properties  of  this  country,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  this  science  is  indispensable. 

The  knowledge  of  mathematics,  even  of  a  high 
order,  is  of  direct  beneflr..  Including  the  more 
elementary  knowledge  of  figures  in  thw  subject, 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  we  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  of  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  our  farm,  esta'e,  and  other 
a 'counts.  Qu-stiuns  of  life  interests  and  rever- 
sions &c.,  require  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
mathematics  for  solution,  and,  though  we  are 
supplied  with  tables  which  solve  most  of  such 
questions  without  our  thought  or  trouble,  yet; 
cases  often  arise  in  which  our  tables  are  not  ap- 
plicable, and  it  is  thereto' e  on  all  accounts  de- 
sirable that  we  should  Ire  able  to  solve  all  such 
questions  bv  the  light  of  our  own  knowledge. 

But,  independently  of  the  direct  practical  bear- 
ing of  science  and  matheuiaties,  their  indirect 
value  in  training  aud  di^eiilming  the  mind  isincal- 
culable.  No  matter  what  we  are  engiged  in,  all 
through  life  it  is  our  great  interest  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  inatt-rs  WB  are  concerned  in.  To  do 
this  we  must  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
facts  which  come  before  us,  an  ability  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions 
between  one  man  and  another,  and  to  do  which 
with  effect  needs  all  the  lesourccs  which  the 
mo4  perfect  system  of  intellectual  training  can 
command.  For  this  purpose  the  v.due  of  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science  is  essential. 

M  itheiratics  teaches  us  the  m-thod  of  arriving 
at  truth  from  reasoning.  It  oldiges  ns  to  lav 
down  with  exactness  and  precision  ali  the  pre- 
mises from  which  we  me  m  to  argue,  to  kee|i  each 
stcpin  una  argumciit  disauet  f.nd  secant'- from 
every  other  step,  and  thus  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
mind  nee  ssary  to  the  clucidatiou  of  truth. 

Science  shows  us  how  traih  can  be  arrived  at 
from  obstrvation.  We  do  not  all  profess  to 
reason,  but  we  all  of  us  profess  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  observation,  and  I  may  safely  s.ay 
that  no  man  who  is  not  a  student  of  science  can 
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f.irm  an  idea  of  what  the  dilhculty  of  reasoning 
from  experiment  or  observation  really  is,  <,y  how 
cautious  it  is  neccsstiry  to  bo  if  we  would  avoid 
false  inferences. 

I  might  speak  at  some  length  on  the  bearing 
of  literature  and  1o:mc,  both  directly^  and 
ii:directly  on  onr  proles  im,  but  by  so  domg,  I 
fear  that  I  should  exceed  my  proper  limit.  I  will 
merely  observe  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  m 
our  education  is  the  power  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  and  opinions  in  graceful,  logical,  and 
grammatical  language.  We  may  have  arrived  at 
a  correct  conclusion,  either  by  sound  reasoning, 
or  by  a  correct  judgment  of  evidence  ;  but  few  of 
us  have  the  art  of  writing  down,  or  expressing 
clearly,  the  way  iu  which  we  have  arrived  at_  it, 
laying  down,  when  necessary,  first  the  premises 
from  which  we  start,  then  the  various  steps  of  our 
a'  o-ument,  arranged  without  confusion,  and  stated 
wi'thout  prolixity,  so  that  our  conclusion  may  be 
at  once  natural  and  convincing. 

This  art  can  certainly  be  best  acquired  by  a 
study  of  literature  and  logic. 

From  these  remarks  you  will  understand  that  i 
recommend  for  onr  own  education,  before  we 
seek  to  acquire  the  kaoA-ledge  of  the  techni- 
calities of  our  profession,  a  wide  mental  culture 
such  as  is  generally  thought  necessary  in  the 
older  established  professions.  It  is  needless  tor 
me  to  enlarge  on  the  indirect  advantages  of  such 
a  training.  I  mean  those  advantages  which  are 
independent  of  onr  profession.  We  all  of  us 
have  our  times  of  leisure,  but  we  do  not  all  know 
how  to  use  them  best,  and  this  culture  mn-;t  cer- 
tainly teach  us  how  to  employ  our  leisure  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  ourselves,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  to  our  fellow-men. 

Let  us  sunpose,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a 
treneral  cultivation  of  intelligence  is  a  reasonable 
and  njble  one.  Shall  we  by  following  it  out 
detract  from  our  practical  use  ?  It  is  the  nature 
of  some  people  to  value  an  idea  m  and  for  itself, 
irresoective  of  the- practical  consequences  which 
mav'result  from  it  ;  but  we  English  delight  to 
call  ourselves  a  practical  people,  which  m  ly  be 
interpreted  to  mean  a  people  inao:essibl6  to  and 
imoatient  of  ideas.  Prescription  and  routine  have 
mora  ho'd  upoti  E  iglishmsn  than  most;  other 
people,  and  so  when  we  change  any  of  our  cus- 
toms we  change  them  not  bacau  e  ttiey  are  anti- 
quated or  irrational,  but  bsc  rasa  they  are  practically 

inconvenient. 

VVhit,  therefore,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
show  is  this,  that  the  training  I  advocate  is  not  only 
not  inconsistent  with  the  best  technical  know- 
ledge, but  that  it  is  a  very  grea^,  assistance,  b  )l;h 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  acquiring  proficiency  m 
the  higher  walks  of  onr  iirofession. 

The  question  now  arises — Where  can  we  best 
obtain  this  culture? 

I  certainly  know  of  m  place  comparable  to  the 
Univer-ities  for  this  purpose.  They  are  par 
cxeellenro  the  seats  of  learning,  and  possess  the 
groate-.t  facilities  for  uninterrupted  study  and 
fnstruction  in  those  branches  of  culture  I  hiVJ 
mentioned.  I  do  not  say  that  the  cour-;o  of  in- 
struction and  training  is  altogether  a  perf-et  one. 
I  believe  that  iu  some  respects  it  might  be  gre  itly 
improved,  and  that  the  number  of  such  seats  of 
learning  might  with  advantage  be  incrc  ised.  But 
great  improvements  have  been  of  late  years 
hitroduced,  and  greater  still  are  even  now  con- 
templated, and  they  are,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  wo  have. 

Moreover,  a  student  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  of  ncc  -.ssity  brought  early  in'o 
contact  with  many  cultivated  minds  widdy  dirter- 
ing  from  his  own.  Ttiis,  in  itsdf,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  widen  his  own  mind,  and  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  that  tact  and  kuowledge  of  men 
which  is  an  education  in  itself,  and  or  incalculable 
practical  value  iu  our  own  profession. 

But  many  object  to  an  University  trf.ining  for 
us,  and  these  objections  may  bo  thus  briefly 
stated.  .  . 

Fir-t.— It  is  a  wasteful,  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  .  . 

Secondly.— There  is  a  great  danger  of  acquiring 
tbere  idle  ;.nd  expensive,  or  frivolous  and  dissi- 
pated habits.  . 

Tiiirdlv.— Kvcn  if  such  habits  be  avo  ded, 
there  is  t  ie  dange  r  of  acquiring  tastes  or  know- 
ledu'C  which  will  actually  unfit  the  st  ideut  for 
tho^  drudgery  which  must  be  uceessarily  gone 
throu.;li  in  learning  thj  technical  details  of  a 
surveyor's  prolession. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection,  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  exp3nditure 
is  not  necessarily  unproductive.  Independently 
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of  the  humanising  influence  of  the  culture  I  am 
advocatini;,  and  speaking  in  a  strictly  commercial 
sense,  I  regard  the  time  and  money  as  capital  in- 
vested in  a  particular  way,  and  much  more  likely 
than  many  commercial  ventures  to  be  repaid  with 
ahundant  intere-it. 

On  the  second  objection  I  may  remark  that  it 
is  manifestly  much  more  beneficial  to  a  youth  to 
be  brought  up  with  a  knowledge  of  temptation 
eombined  with  the  power  of  resisting  it,  than  to 
be  brnught  up  simply  in  ignorance  of  the  tempta- 
tio»s  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  when  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources. 

Every  youth  of  eighteen  years  ought  to  possess 
that  knoH  ledge  and  self-respect  which  will  enable 
him  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety  when  re- 
moved from  the  direct  personal  influence  of  his 
parents  or  guardians.  Thefa'^t  of  hisnot  possessing 
these  (probably  due  to  defective  previous  training) 
may  certainly  be  a  reason  for  artificially  keeping 
such  a  youth  out  of  temptation,  but  is  no  reason 
for  condemning  the  general  system  of  sending 
youths  to  the  universities.  Moreover,  there  are 
manifestly  less  temptations  to  evil  in  the  country 
than  in  large  towns,  and  yet,  I  think,  few  will  be 
found  to  advocate  an  education  in  a  country  offitie 
in  preference  to  a  town  one.  The  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  a  youth  from  contact  with  the 
mental  activity  of  a  town,  notwithstanding  its 
increased  temptation,*,  is  far  superior  to  that 
which  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  too  general 
mental  stagnation  of  the  country  ;  and,  f  ir  the 
same  reason,  a  still  greater  benefit  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  stimulant  of  mental  aciiviiy  and 
competition  in  places  like  our  universities. 

Again,  I  by  no  means  admit  that  a  youth  is 
more  likely  to  acquire  vicious  habits  by  resilience 
at  an  university  than  in  a  town  or  country  office. 
A  youth  of  eighteen  will  natur  .lly  expect  a  cer- 
tain liberty  of  action  ;  he  will,  naturally,  have  his 
own  intimare  associates,  and  it  is  by  a  choice  of 
these  that  his  future  habits  will  prohably  be 
determined.  Now,  at  an  office— whether  in  town 
or  country— his  choice  is  necessarily  limited  ;  he 
may  almost  of  necessity  be  thrown  into  very  in- 
different company,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  will 
have  a  greater  choice  of  bad  associates  than  good 
ones.  But  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  at  the 
universities  ;  few  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
bad,  few  who  do  not  jiossess  some  of  the  feelings 
and  h;ibits  of  gentlemen  ;  while  a  youth, 
ambitious  of  good,  can  always  find  there  congenial 
friends. 

With  reference  to  the  third  objection,  I  must 
say  that  it  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  very  much 
the  same  as  the  one  we  used  to  hear,  years  ago, 
agaiust  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  the  work- 
ing classes— viz.,  that  we  should  educate  them 
above  their  work.  I  certainly  thought  such  an 
objection  was  now  condemned  to  retirement  in 
the  most  rural  districts,  and,  at  least,  confined  to 
the  agricultural  Jabourer.  We  have  surely  not 
now  to  leani  afre.sh  that  it  is  the  man  who  dig- 
nifies the  work  and  not  the  work  which  dignifies 
the  man  ;  and  that  the  commonest  work  will  be 
better  done  by  a  man  with  some  mental  training 
than  by  one  without. 

I  ean  coneeive  no  kind  of  work  more  mono- 
tonous,  or  which  involves  more  simple  mechani- 
cal drudgery,  than  part  of  the  work  of  an  astro- 
nomer, who  spends  hours,  nay,  even  days  and 
weeks  in  poiuling  an  instrumeut  to  a  particular 
object,  whose  path  iu  the  heavens  he  wishes  to 
investigate,  and  jotting  down  oq  paper  his  ob- 
servations. He  goes  through  this  drudgery 
because  he  has  a  prospect  of  being  able,  at  some 
future  lime,  to  exercise  his  mind  on  his  mere 
mechanical  observations.  Surely,  if  this  be  cheer- 
fully done  in  a  science  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
solution  of  the  most  profound  problems  of  the 
universe  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of 
man,  the  drudgery  of  a  surveyor's  office  necessary 
to  acquire  the  technical  details  of  a  professiou 
which  in  its  highest  branches  certainly  demands 
great  thought  and  intelligence  need  scarcely  be 
considered  unfit  for  an  ed  ucated  man  to  go  through . 

Doubtless  many  ca>es  may  be  pointed  out  of 
youths  who  have  failed  in  their  profession  after 
an  University  tniiuing  But  to  argue  against  a 
general  system  simply  from  such  instances  is  to 
fall  into  an  error  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioneil — viz.,  that  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
partial  and  imperfect  observation.  Before  we 
can  draw  atiy  tmst worthy  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  should  at  least  know  the  c.ises  of  those 
■who  have  failed  without  this  training,  and  of 
the'e  we  ould  most  of  us  record  many  instances 
both  in  town  and  country. 

I  am,  then,  in  favour  of  an  Uniyersity  educa- 


tion for  members  of  this  profession  where  it  is 
practicable,  but  there  will,  of  course,  be  many 
exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every  other  general  rule. 
The  means  msiy  be  wanting,  or  the  youth  may  be 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  such  a  course.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  lay  down  an  average  svstem  and  leave 
each  one  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  weight  of 
any  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  he  may 
be  placed. 

I  know  that  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  pro- 
fession have  not  had  these  educational  advantages. 
But  let  them  remember  that  only  men  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  men  who  would  have 
succeeded  in  almost  any  sphere,  and  under  almost 
any  disadvantages,  could  have  raised  our  profes- 
sion to  its  present  standard  of  importance,  and 
that  this  standard  will  have  to  be  kept  up  by 
average  men. 

We  must  all  remember,  too,  that  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  the  only  places  of  education. 
The  world  is  a  great  theatre  of  instruction  as  well 
as  of  of  action,  and  the  actual  wants  and  business 
of  the  age  in  which  men  live  form  them  for  acting 
a  proper  part  in  it.  Men  of  great  intelligence 
without  any  other  hints  than  those  suggested  by 
their  situation  will  hit  upon  schemes  to  carry  on 
improvement  in  the  world.  Much,  however,  may 
be  done  in  the  course  of  education  by  way  of 
preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  improving  such 
opportunities  as  occur. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  education, 
like  everything  else  in  this  world,  must  be  pro- 
gressive. The  most  educated  man  will  scarcely 
be  satisfied  without  endeavouring  to  impart  to  his 
children  a  higher  education  than  ha  possesses 
himself.  Manufacturers  and  tradesmen  are  at  last 
beginning  to  understand  this,  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  culture  I  have  been  advocating. 
Let  us,  too,  recognise  it  that  we  may  retain  and 
increase  the  reputation  for  morality,  mental 
acuteni'ss,  and  practical  utility  which  the  distin- 
guished men  in  this  Institution  have  already 
earned  for  our  profession. 


BATTERSEA  CHAPEL. 

WE  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
proposed  new  chapel  for  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation formed  in  1797,  which  has  been  projected 
by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Soule,  who 
has  held  that  office  for  the  last  32  years.  During 
that  period  above  £5000  has  been  e-xpended  on 
the  old  chapel  and  the  schools. 

The  new  chapel  will  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old,  which  has  been  widened  by  the  purchase  of 
the  adjoining  land  required.  It  is  designed  to 
accommodate  about  900  persons,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  £,3.500. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  of  South- 
ampton-street, who  has  chosen  the  Romanesque 
style,  as  most  readily  adaptable  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  site,  which  is  still  much  confined.  Galleries 
on  three  sides  are  provided,  that  at  the  end  being 
considerably  deepened  by  its  extension  over  a 
weekly  meeting  room  for  100  persons.  The 
building  will  be  faced  with  white  bricks,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  is  to  be  commenced  at  once. 


EARLY  CLASSIC  O  INAMI  NT. 

VIVANT  DENON,  in  i  "E.y  jt  l)e  inea- 
ted,"  tells  us  that  th;  ancitnt  IC.'m  tians 
expressed  certain  ideas  by  c  ■  fuin  unrlorstood 
rules,  to  which  the  most  sacre  1  laws  oF  Art,  and 
even  of  Nature,  were  subservient.  We  cannot, 
tlierefore,  judge  as  to  the  state  of  the  arts  by  their 
emblematic  figures.  But  they  had  a  school  and 
a  style  separate  from  that  of  hieroglyphic 
emblems,  and  when  they  wished  toexhibit  attitude, 
motion,  or  expression,  they  knew  how  to  design 
from  Nature  and  give  the  character  required. 

This  is  especially  observable  in  their  compo- 
sitions appertaining  to  religion  and  majesty,  but 
where  hunting,  warlike,  or  domeslic  subjects  are 
employed,  the  figures  lose  much  of  their  rigidity, 
and  a  spirit  of  greater  originality  pervades 
throughout.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  we 
posses.s  is  the  marvellous  head  of  the  young 
Memnon.  Here  the  characteristic  thick  lips,  full 
eyes,  and  rounded  nose,  assist  to  unite  art  power 
with  natural  beauty.  This  subtile  result  of  Art 
from  Nature  is  the  great  charm  in  all  primitive 
styles,  and  to  further  illustrate  our  subject  we 
would  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  our  litho- 
graphic illustration  of  this  week  on  Early  Classic 
Ornament,  taken  principallj'  from  authorities  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  Of  Egyptian 


work  we  have  selected  No.  2,  a  piece  of 
embroidered  mnmmy  cloth,  the  colours  of  which 
are  green,  yellow,  red,  and  orange.  No.  3  is  a 
carved  and  engraved  patera,  representing  an 
aquatic  flower  with  its  leaves.  No.  4  the  upper 
portion  of  an  emblematic  ornament,  decorating 
a  doorway.  No.  6  a  scarabeus.  No.  7  an  elegant 
little  cup,  enriched  with  lotus  buds  and  flowers. 
No.  9  an  offering  of  flowers,  &c.,  painted  on  a 
very  perfect  mummy  case,  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  No. 
10  is  from  a  mural  painting  in  one  of  the 
mountain  tombs  west  of  Thebes. 

No.  1  is  an  Assyrian  figure  presenting  offerings. 
No.  6,  also  Assyrian,  is  an  ivory  ornament  composed 
of  gryfons  and  papyrus  flowers  ;  it  was  found  in 
theN.W.  palace  of  Nimroud,  and  is  probably  the 
back  of  a  mirror  case.  It  is  beautifully  carved 
and  inlaid,  and  hag  been  partly  overlaid  with 
gold.    No.  5  is  of  Etruscan  orig'in. 

Further  illustrations  on  the  subject  of  early 
Classic  ornament  will  be  found  in  The  Building- 
News  of  September  4, 1868,  and  January  29,1869. 

0.  W.  D. 


AN  OBSCURE  WORK  OF  ART. 

THE  territory  of  Dalmatia  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  most  frequented  highways  of  the 
world,  that  the  character  and  history  of  its  works 
of  art, snysthe  American  Builder, arenot  generally 
known  ;  few  travellers  have  visited  the  largest  of 
its  towns,  fewer  have  climbed  up  the  steep  passes 
of  Montenegro  and  visited  the  once  famous  con- 
vent pf  S.  Dyonisus,  originally  a  temple  of  Juno, 
but  since  changed  into  a  Christian  church. 

Though  possessed  of  great  architectural  finish, 
this  temple  has  not,  we  believe,  been  fully 
described,  and  the  details  given  verbally  by  a 
gentleman  tourist,  who  visited  the  convent,  may 
prove  of  interest  to  the  curious  reader. 

The  ancient  temple  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Greek  Monks  of  the  Mount  Athos  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  and  has  from  that  time  been  con- 
stantly occupied  by  brothers  of  the  order.  The 
temple  fornis  a  long  parallelogram,  60ft.  by  180fr. 
in  dimensions,  and  had  originally  seventy 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture, 
of  which  only  twelve  now  remain  standing,  and 
forming  the  front  of  the  church  as  it  is.  The 
height  of  these  columns  is  45ft.,  and  the  work- 
manship exhibited  upon  them  is  of  the  highest 
order  of  art. 

_  The  acanthus  of  the  capital  is  of  most  beau- 
tiful design,  and  the  frieze  as  well  as  the  cornices 
show  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit  of  great  merit. 
The  principal  cornice  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  two  figures  of  Bacchantes 
with  flowing  garments  and  crowns  of  olive  leaves 
in  their  hair,  which  are  now  worshipped  bv  the 
monks  as  images  of  saints.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  broken  figures  and  columns,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Venetian  tower  of  the  monastery  is 
built  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  a  marble  statue  of  S. 
Dionysus,  as  the  monks  inform  the  traveller,  of 
colossal  size,  but  which  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the 
temple,  a  representation  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  with 
the  eagle  at  his  side. 

Part  of  the  floor  of  the  crypt  is  well-preserved, 
and  the  broad  border  of  vine  and  palm  leaves  ; 
the  figures  in  the  centre  represented  probably 
Juno,  and  a  marriage  procession. 

Altogether  this  ancient  temple  is  of  great 
interest  to  architects  and  antiquaries,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  best  preserved  relics  of  the 
golden  era  of  Grecian  architecture. 


TuE  South  Metropolitan  Tramway.— The 
new  line  of  tramway  laid  down  from  Brixton 
Church  to  the  old  toll-house  at  Kennington  is  now 
nearly  completed  ;  some  few  yards  at  either  end 
require  paving,  and  the  line  to  be  cleared  of  the 
loose  ballast,  when  the  metals  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  tram  carriages.  A  portion  of 
the  tramway  at  the  west  end  is  constructed  with 
a  single  line,  but  the  main  portion  consists  of  a 
double  line  of  paved  way  and  metals.  The  ve- 
hicles to  be  used  are  capacious,  and  well  fitted  up 
for  first  and  second-class  passengers.  They  were 
made  in  America,  and  imported  to  this  country 
in  a  complete  form.  It  is  proposed  to  open  the 
tramway  for  public  trafllo  on  the  5th  of  April, 
from  Brixton  to  Kennington,  at  very  low  fares; 
and  the  tramway  will  subsequently  be  extended 
to  Westminster  and  Clapham  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  omnibus  proprietors  on  this  road 
will  run  at  tramway  tarifTs,  and  a  very  spirited 
opposition  is  anticipated. 
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Section  of  an  Ancient  Building  at  Coventry. 


BRIEF   CHAPTERS   ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY, 

By  Thojias  Morris. 

(^Cnntinued  from  page  218.) 

WE  have  been  regarding  at  Iglitham  aid 
Mayfield  works  in  stone  of  the  four- 
teenlh  century,  a  century  of  unexampled 
architectural  splendour,  involving  the  entire 
range  of  that  elegant,  vigorou;?,  and  finished 
division  of  the  Pointed  style  characterised  by 
flowing  lines  and  exquisite  tracery,  called  the 
Decorated — the  manifestation  of  graceful 
maturity  in  mediaeval  art.  The  practice  of 
vaulting  catliedrals  and  principal  churches 
with  Btone  had  from  an  earlier  period  called 
the  conditions  of  s'ructural  stability  into 
special  action,  and  the  exigency  of  flying 
buttresses  had  (before  A.d.  1200)  been  dis- 
played in  a  remarkable  manner  at  Lincoln 
Chapter  House,  where  the  diameter  of  the 
room,  including  walls  4ft.  thick,  is  but  70ft., 
yet  swells,  with  the  buttresses,  to  140ft.  The 
available  building  is  a  m^re  nucleus,  occupying 
but  a  fourth  of  the  area,  in  fact,  taken  up. 
Walls  and  piers  were  the  appointed  bearers  of 
loads,  and  if  subjected  to  side  strains,  they 
Were  fortified  by  buttresses.  It  would  not 
always  increase  our  admiration  of  buildings  if 
we  examined  too  closely  the  amount  of 
propping  they  require,  and  we  might  some- 
times regard  that  as  a  preposterous  invention, 
wliich  formed  one  of  the  cautious  steps  of 
early  artists  towards  their  ultimate  triumphs. 
Tliat  their  imagination  was  ever  active,  their 
judgment  ever  vigilant,  is  witnessed  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Salisbury  ;  and  that  a  para- 
mount importance  was  accorded  to  design^  is 
made  evident  by  the  wooden  vaultings  of  the 
noble  octagon  at  York.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tury architects  have  there  left  evidence  of  a 
grand  intention,  but  the  want  of  later  expe- 
dients obliged  them  to  elect  between  aban- 
donment, disfiguring  counterforts, or  execution 
in  a  light,  but  (when  made  to  do  duty  for 
stone)  simulative  material. 

The  inference  I  desire  to  carry  onward  is 
that  builders  of  old  were  perfectly  conscious 
that  vaults  and  arches  do  not  bind  and  tie 
walls  together,  but  have  a  disposition,  more  or 
less  active,  to  thrust  them  apart.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  arches  or  curved  pieces 
in  timberwork,  let  us  assume  their  intended 
operation  to  be  by  repulsion,  and  the  support 
they  afford  that  of  passive  resistance.  It  is 
nece.-isary  to  say  this,  because  the  extent  to 
which  old  rules  have  been  overlaid  and 
obscured  by  other  systems  is  not  commonly  or 
sufficiently  perceived. 

Among  the  causes  of  a  generally  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  ancient  carpentry  may  be 


included  the  lax  and  indiscriminating  way  in 
which  merely  antiquarian  and  amateur  writers 
are  accustomed  to  jumble  technical  terms  of 
diff"-rent  epochs,  dissimilar  styles,  and  opposite 
firinciples,  professing  to  teach  an  art  of  wnich 
they  have  no  practical  knowledge,  and  every 
word  of  whose  vocabulary  they  misapprehend 
and  misapply.  Tnis  need  not  be  discussed  in 
detail,  but  will  become  apparent  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

This  en<jraving  illustrates  the  notion  of  a 
gabled  roof  in  timber,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  great  barns  of  monastic  establish- 
ments offered  plentiful  instances  of  similar 
construction.  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson  has 
noticed  that  many  tithebarns  existed  in 
Wiltshire,  "  and  with  their  centre  and  side 
aisles  partook  of  a  church-like  character, 
while  their  roofs  presented  the  finest  combina- 
tions of  carpentry  that  could  be  brought 
forward." 

{To  be  continued.) 



THE  TRANSFER  OF  LAND, 


HE  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land  was  issued  on  Tuesday. 


The  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  registr.itioQ 
of  the  title  without  the  interference  of  the  Court, 
provides  that  any  person  who  has  contracted  to 
buy  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  land,  or  any  person 
entitled  for  his  own  benefit  at  law  or  in  equity  to 
any  such  estate  ;  or  any  person  capable,  either 
alone  or  with  the  consent  of  other  persons,  of 
disposing  by  way  of  absolute  sale  of  an  estate, 
whether  subject  or  not  to  encumbrances,  may 
apply  to  be  registered  as  proprietor,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  encuinbered  land  the  encumbrancer, 
or  if  there  are  more  encumbrancers  than  one,  a 
majority  in  value  of  them,  consent  to  the  appli- 
cation ;  and  that  in  cases  where  the  applicant 
cannot  dispose  of  the  land  without  the  consent  of 
some  other  person,  the  person  whose  consent  is 
required  concurs  in  the  application  being  made  ; 
and  that  a  mortgagee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  proprietor  without  the  consent  of 
the  mortgagor.  The  registration  of  any  person 
as  first  proprietor  of  land  shall  confer  on  the 
person  so  registered  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  such 
land,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  therewith  enj  )yed  or  reputed  as 
belonging  or  appurtenant  thereto,  subject  to  any 
adverse  estate,  interest,  or  title  subsisting  in  or  to 
the  land  at  the  date  of  the  entry  thereof  on  the 
register ;  to  the  encumbrances,  if  any,  entered  on 
the  register  ;  and  to  such  charges  and  interests, 
if  any,  as  are  in  this  act  declared  not  to  be  en- 
cumbrances ;  but  free  from  all  other  estates, 
encumbrances,  and  interests.  The  common  law 
liabilities  of  land  are  not  to  be  deemed  encum- 
brances within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

The  second  part  provides  that  judicial  scales 
may  be  made  by  the  Court  of  the  fee  simple  of 
land.   A  judicial  title  may  be  given  to  the  pur- 
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chaser,  and  the  Court  will  distribute  the  purchase 
money.  Every  registered  proprietor  of  land  may 
in  a  prescribed  manner  transfer  such  land  or  any 
part  thereof  ;  and  upon  due  transfer  being  com- 
pleted, the  registrar  shall  enter  the  name  of  the 
transferee  as  proprietor  of  the  land,  but  until 
such  entry  is  made  the  transferor  shall  be  deemed 
to  remain  proprietor  of  the  land.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  'the  registry  of  the  transferee  the 
registrar  shall  deliver  to  him  a  land  certificate; 
he  shall  also,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  the 
land  is  sold,  deliver  to  the  transferor  a  land 
certificate,  containing  a  description  of  the  lands 
retained  by  him.  On  the  death  of  the  sole 
registered  proprietor,  or  of  the  survivor  of  several 
registered  proprietors  of  any  land,  such  person 
shall  be  registered  in  the  place  of  the  deceased 
proprietor  or  proprietors  as  may,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  person  interested  in  the  land,  bo 
appointed  by  the  Court.  There  are  similar  pro- 
visions relating  to  bankruptcy  and  to  the  marriage 
of  a  female  proprietor.  Ttie  Court  may,  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  interested,  issue  an 
order  inhibiting  any  dealing  with  any  registered 
land  or  registered  charge.  Where  any  sale  of 
the  fee  simple  in  land  takes  place  after  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act,  such  land  shall  be  entered 
on  the  register  before  the  completion  of  the  sale  ; 
if  it  be  not,  any  conveyance  made  of  the  fee 
simple  in  such  land  shall  operate  only  as  a  con- 
tract, and  shall  not  pass  any  estate  in  the  land. 
An  office,  to  be  called  the  Office  of  Land  Registry, 
shall  be  established,  and  the  business  of  such 
oflice  shall  be  Cimducted  by  a  board,  in  this  act 
called  the  Board  of  Registry,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  registrar.  This  board  will  divide  Englandinto 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  registration. 


NEWTON   ABBOTT  MARKET 
COMPETITION. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

EIGHTEEN  plans  were  sent  to  the  Wol- 
borough  Local  Board,  respectively  bearing 
the  signatures  "Fides,"  "Atlas,"  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  "  Perio,"  "Nota  Bene,"  "  Common  Sense," 
"  Civis,"  "Proposer,"  "Economy,"  ''Leo," 
"Fides"  (vvith  a  red  cross),  "Convenience," 
"  Detur  Di^niore,"  "  Saum  Cuiqiie,"  '"Per- 
severance," "  Alphabet,''  "  Pradentia  et  Animis," 
and  "  Sub  Spe."  Another  plan  bearing  the 
mark,  a  double  ring,  arrived,  but  too  late  to  ha 
received  in  compeiition  for  the  premiums.  It 
was,  however,  placed  in  the  room  with,  but  apait 
from,  the  competitive  plans,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  members  of  the  board.  The  plans  lay  ten 
days  for  their  inspection,  and  then  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  at  which  every  member 
was  present,  was  held  to  make  the  awar.ls,  when 
after  two  hours  discussion,  the  first  prize  of  £2.5 
war  awarded  "Perseverance,"  and  the  serond 
of  £15  to  "As  You  Like  It."  0.i  opening  the 
envelope,  the  first  was  found  to  be  Mr.  John 
Chudleigh,  of  Exeter,  a  son  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  ;  and  the  second  a  Mr.  James 
W.  Clienhall,  who  has  recently  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Newton  Abbott,  and  whosa  interests  the 
Wesleyans  ai-e  using  every  effort  to  promote. 
Here  is  another  proof  that  local  talent  is  some- 
times appreciated.  Whatever  is  good  in  the  pre- 
miated  plans  is  common  to  some  others,  while  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view  they  are  inferior  to 
many  in  the  room,  which  are  evidently  designed 
by  men  of  experience  and  ability.  The  plans 
were  allowed  to  lay  for  the  inspection  of  the  rate- 
payers and  general  public  during  the  following 
five  days,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  visitors  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  decision  the  board 
had  come  to,  other  plans  being  thought  far  pre- 
ferable, that  of  "Atlas"  hiving  the  preference 
generally. 


The  Palace  of  Augustus. — In  the  exca- 
vation on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Augustua 
Ca3sar,  Mount  Palatine,  Rome,  now  the  property 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  three  underground 
rooms,  which  apparently  belonged  to  the  baths, 
and  of  which  the  walls  are  admirably  decor.itel 
with  frescoes,  have  been  discovered.  Copies  of 
these  paintings  have  been  made  by  M.  Layraud, 
a  French  artist,  and  have  just  arrived  at  the 
French  Institute.  The  relics  from  the  villa  of 
Augustus  will  eventually  occupy  a  room  at  the 
museum  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Germain. 
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ON  SURFACE  DECOEATION. 
(^Continued  from  page  212.) 

LET  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the  modes  in 
which  walls  were  formerly  decorated,  and 
perhaps  idc  is  may  be  suggested  which  may  be  of 
advantage  to  us  now. 

In  the  history  of  the  ancient  palace  of  West- 
minster, by  Smith,  we  are  told  that  in  the  thirteenth 
centur}',  in  the  reign  of  that  patron  of  art,  Henry 
III.,  "  it  was  decorated  in  high  perfection  ;  in  one 
chamber  all  the  warlike  histories  of  the  whole 
Bible  are  painted  with  inexpressible  sUill,  and 
explained  by  a  regular  and  complete  scries  of 
texts,  written  in  French  over  each  battle,  to  the 
no  small  admiration  ot  the  beholder,  and  the  in- 
crease of  royal  magnificence," 

About  1312,  Langton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
commanded  the  coronation,  marriage,  wars,  and 
luneral  of  his  patron.  King  Edward  I.,  to  be 
painted  in  the  great  hall  of  his  episcopal  palace, 
which  he  newly  built.  Fanciful  devices,  many  a 
holy  text  and  saintly  legend,  with  various 
sentences,  emblems,  and  mottoes,  which  give 
opportunity  to  the  artist  to  display  bis  skill  and 
exercise  his  wit,  we  see  in  the  remains  of  this  kind 
of  decoration,  wherever  it  is  /onud,  and  in  later 
times  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  and  other  loyal  emblems, 
were  often  grouped  with  good  taste,  producing  a 
riih  effect. 

Tapestry,  the  most  comfortable  iind  of  wall 
decoration,  was  introduced  into  England,  as 
furniture  hangings,  by  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
Previously,  needlework  tapestry  had  only  been 
used  for  vestments,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the 
sanctuary,  no  doubt  a  continuance  of  the  vail  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Hebrew  Temple,  or  for 
special  decoration  on  festive  occasions.  It  was 
woven  at  An-as,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
from  its  superior  comfort,  soon  became  a  formid- 
able rival  to  wall  decoration  by  the  pencil.  Mi-s 
Strickland  tells  us  of  Eleanor — "  The  coldness  of  i 
our  climate  must  have  made  it  (tapestry)  iudis-  ■ 
pensablc  to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  South,  i 
chilled  with  the  damp  stone  walls  of  English  halls 
and  chambers." 

In  1586,  the  unfortunately-beautiful  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  describes  her  miserable  residence 
{vide  "  Raumer's  Contribution  "').  She  says  : — 
The  walls  surrounding  the  house  are  so  high, 
neither  the  sun  nor  fresh  air  could  penetrate  it. 
The  diimp,  however,  is  so  great  that  every  article 
is  covered  with  mouldiness  in  the  space  of  four 
d.ays.  I  have  for  my  owa  accommodation  only 
wretched  little  rooms,  and  so  cold,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  curtains  and  t-ipestries 
■which  I  have  had  put  up,  I  could  not  endure  it  by 
day,  and  still  less  by  night." 

Tapestry  hangings  did  not  remain  on  the  walls 
as  modern  hangings  do  now  ;  they  were  carried 
from  place  to  pUice  as  they  might  be  required,  by 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  attending  a  royal 
progress,  and  often,  by  their  want  of  judgment  in 
arrangement,  causing  many  ridiculous  blunders  to 
arise. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  the 
comfort  and  easy  manner  of  decorating  walls  with 
tapestry  hangings,  the  artists  of  the  day  gave 
more  particular  attention  to  the  decoration  of 
ceilings,  as  many  magnificent  ceilings  arc  still  to 
be  seen,  but  accompanied  by  bare  walls. 

Excuse  me,  in  p.assing,  remarking  that,  a  t  the 
present  time,  in  some  of  the  cottages  in  France, 
the  paper-hangings  are  cut  into  requisite  lengths, 
and  fastened  to  the  wall  with  tin-tacks,  not  pasted 
on,  so  that  should  the  owner  remove  elsev.diere, 
they  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  with  the 
other  furniture. 

I  often  wonder  that  curtains  are  not  now  more 
often  used  upon  walls,  as  they  produce  such  a  rich 
effect,  and  can  be  so  easily  taken  down  and 
cleaned.  I  have  seen  them  used  a  few  times  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  pictures  can  he  hung 
against  curtains  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they 
form  a  capital  background. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  old  style  of 
tapestry  in  the  present  day  is  occasionally  seen  in 
rooms  where  wall-panels  are  formed  in  wood 
skeleton  framing,  and  covered  with  rich  silk, 
either  divided  by  another  coloured  silk,  framed 
■with  gilding,  or  with  arabesque  painting  pilasters, 
at  suitable  distances,  according  to  the  size  or  use 
of  the  room. 

A  beautiful   piece  of  mcdiajval  embroidery, 


representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  S.  Martin 
belonging  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Vintners, 
and  kept  usually  at  their  hall  in  Thames-street,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  that  class  of  read-work, 
and  in  good  condition. 

Leather  has  ever  been  a  favourite  material  for 
decoration,  and  especially  appropriate  for  hanging 
in  palaces  and  large  mansions.  It  affords  infinite 
scope  for  representing  foliage,  scroll  ornament, 
fl  jwers,  and  heraldic  devices,  of  elegant  design 
and  good  workmanship  ;  capable  of  receiving 
sufficient  relief  in  any  style  to  be  easily  followed 
by  a  good  colourist  and  gilder.  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Flanders,  centuries  ago,  manufactured  gorgeous 
leather  tapestries.  Later,  Germany,  France,  and 
especially  England,  held  the  first  place  in  its  pro 
duction.  The  durability  of  the  material,  tlie 
distinctness  of  the  embossed  pattern,  the  brilliant 
colouring,  the  brightness  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
capable  of  receiving  the  liighest  burnishing,  has 
made  it  a  favourite  in  all  ages,  for  we  see  it  from 
Egypt  in  the  British  Museum  two  or  three 
thousand  years  old.  It  was  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Lions  in  the  gorgeous  Alhambra  ;  and  nearer  home 
many  chambers  are  decorated  with  excellent  effect 
in  all  the  original  brightness  and  beauty.  I  saw 
a  staircase  at  O-Kburgh-hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield,  a  few  years  since,  in  which  all  the 
panelling  was  filled  in  with  old  leather,  the 
flowers  and  ornaments  of  whith  had  been  entirely 
repainted  and  gilded  ;  the  wood  mouldings  were 
painted  black  and  marone  and  gold,  and  the  whole 
effect  very  rich.  I  do  not  like  it  for  frieze  or 
moulding  ornamentation  in  imitations  of  relief.  I 
am  heartily  glad  that  the  fashion  of  covering 
brackets,  legs  of  tables,  picture-frames,  &c.,  with 
leather  flowers  and  leaves  has  exploded,  together 
with  potechomaine  and  other  foolish,  useless  occu- 
pations, which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
absolute  waste  of  time.  Leather  is  the  only 
material,  except  china,  which  I  like  to  see 
ornamented  with  representations  of  natural  flowers 
in  proper  colours.  It  seems  appropriate  for  rich 
surface  decoration,  and  especially  for  Elizabethan 
or  Renaissance  panelling. 

Sm-facc  decoration  by  painting  in  fresco  appears 
to  have  been  coeval  with  architecture  itself,  and  is 
a  splendid  mode  of  decorating  large  edifices.  All 
data  concur  in  proving  that  some  of  the  Egyptian 
frescoes  must  have  been  painted  two  thons.and 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  3  et  they  retain  the 
brightness  and  freshness  of  tone  they  received 
from  the  painter's  hand. 

We  are  informed  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
that  the  greatest  i^ainters  in  Greece  were  engaged 
in  painting  in  fresco  upon  the  walls  of  their  public 
edifices.  In  the  Royal  .  Museum  in  Paris  is 
preserved  ono'of  these  pictures  painted  upon  a 
gold  ground,  repi-esenting  Apollo  and  Marsyas. 

The  Roman  people,  cultivating  no'hing  so  much 
as  the  art  of  war,  looked  but  inilifferently  upon 
the  arts,  consiiiering  them  as  mere  decorative 
occupations,  and  when  Roman  conquerors  dragged 
the  captive  Greeks  at  their  chariot  wheels  to  serve 
them  in  ornameniing  Italian  cities,  they  were 
looked  down  upon  by  their  military  masters,  and 
regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  mechanics,  the 
result  being  a  decay  of  the  good  t.aste  and 
simplicity  which  the  Greek  painter  had  perhaps 
perfected  ;  and  gaudy  colouring,  mosaics  and 
gilding  in  profusion,  displaced  intellectual  beauty, 
grace,  truth  of  nature,  and  experience.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  Ca;3ar  the  love  of  variety  and 
the  desire  for  extraordinary  things  led  many  of 
the  wealthy  to  prefer  the  glowing  fanciful  rich- 
ness of  Indian  manufactures  to  the  simply  elegant 
subjects  of  the  Greek  artists  ;  and  the  vu'gar  love 
of  display  gave  occasion  to  Apelles  to  observe  to 
one  of  his  pu])ils,  who  had  painted  "  Helen " 
bedecked  with  jewellery,  "  0,  young  man,"  snid 
he,  "  not  being  capable  of  making  the  lady  hand- 
some, you  have  made  her  rich." 

It  appears  by  research  that  iii  the  dry  climate 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  liijuid  employed  in 
fresco  painting  was  a  finely-prepared  size,  formed 
of  eggs  carefully  beaten  together  and  blended 
with  vinegar,  forming  a  substance,  when  properly 
made,  which  appears  to  have  been  impervious  to 
atmospheric  changes,  and  only  yielding  to  actual 
violence. 

In  Italy  and  elsewhere  lathed  ceilings  are 
admirable  for  the  presen'ation  of  frescoes  ;  good 
brickwork  seems  the  best  foundation  for  wall 
sm-facc,  but  rubble  walls  have  proved  to  be  the 
very  worst,  they  are  so  liable  to  be  bulged  and 
uneven.  The  frescoes  which  have  been  painted 
upon  plastered  surface,  where  the  proportion  of 
lime  has  been  about  one- third  and  river  sand  two- 
thirds,  last  better  than  any  other.  But  whatever 
the  construction  of  the  ceiling  or  wall  may  be,  the 


immediate  surface  for  painting  the  picture  must 
be  iilaster  or  stucco,  and  the  greatest  care  nuist  bs 
taken  in  preparing  it. 

In  Florence  the  artists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
lime  used  for  the  paintings  should,  after  the  most 
careful  mixing,  bo  kept  in  a  moist  state  twelve- 
months, that  it  may  not  burn  the  colour  or  the 
brushes. 

The  yellow  colours  used  are  ochre,  Naples 
yellow,  terra  di  sienna.  Reds  :  burnt  ochre,  burnt 
sienna,  and  all  the  oxides  of  iron,  from  orange  to 
violet.  Blue,  the  only  brilliant  colour  in  fresco  : 
ultramarine  and  cobalt.  Brown  :  umbers  and 
burnt  terra  verto.  Purple  :  burnt  vitriol.  Green  : 
chrome  green,  Verona  green,  and  terra  verte. 
Black  :  charcoal  bLick  and  lamp  black.  These 
colours  have  been  well  tested,  and  for  the  most 
part  admit  of  being  mixed  in  any  reasonable 
way. 

The  best  frescoes  in  London  are  certainly  the 
beautifully-painted,  richly-coloured  figures  by  the 
late  William  Dyce,  at  All  Saints'  Church, 
Margaret-streot  ;  and  I  regret  they  are  so  far 
from  the  eye  that  they  are  not  easily  seen.  Mr. 
Armitage  deserves  great  praise  for  the  cxc-llcnt 
drawing  of  the  figures  in  one  of  the  side  chapels 
in  S.  John's  Church,  Islington  ;  and  the  soft, 
delicately-tinted  colouring  being  near  the  eye,  is  a 
great  success. 

Although  there  has  been  so  much  fault  found, 
and  so  much  said  about  the  fading  of  the  fresco 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  if  it  was 
carefully  dusted  and  cleaned  with  bread,  and 
afterwards  washed  over  two  or  three  times  with 
new  milk,  it  would  look  as  fresh  and  well  as  ever, 
unless  there  should  be  found  a  mouldy  efflo- 
rescence, owing  to  the  presence  of  saltpetre  in  the 
walls,  which  is  little  to  be  feared,  as  it  is  a  great 
height  from  the  ground.  Carlo  Maratti  once 
cleaned  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  with  the  light 
wine  of  the  country,  and  restored  thei'.  very  well. 

Smoke  has  been  described  as  a  cause  of  ruin  to 
frescoes,  but  its  effects  have  been  and  can  be 
removed.  Damp  is  by  far  their  greatest  enemy  ; 
it  sometimes  ascends  through  the  wall  from  the 
soil,  or  descends  from  dilapidated  or  ill-constructed 
roofs.  Of  course  the  greatest  care  is  rccinisitc  to 
be  taken  of  them.  As  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us, 
Many  fine  works,  even  by  Raffaelle,  in  th» 
Vatican,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  and  cloisters, 
have  been  irretrievably  injured  by  the  populace 
in  wanton  mischief."  In  th^  church  of  S. 
Maurizio,  Milan,  some  of  Luini's  finest  frescoes 
would  be  in  excd'ent  condition  had  it  not  been 
for  such  wantonness,  for  the  barbarous  haul  of 
man  has  scraped  off  the  blue  colour  for  the  value 
of  the  ultramarine,  and  the  gold  also  with  which 
parts  were  heightened. 

In  very  early  times  wa  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  extensive  em]jloynicnt  of  encaustic  jiainting. 
Pliny  says  of  it,  "  We  employ  wax  as  a  vehicle  of 
painting,  not  only  from  the  beauty  it  gives  to  the 
picture  painted  with  it,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
preservative  of  the  walls  which  it  adorns." 
Plutarch  highly  praises  it.  He  says,  "  Even  time 
cannot  efface  it." 

Many  who  have  thor.iugbly  inquired  into  these 
matters  ai'C  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  mural  paintings  discovered  in  the  catarombs, 
Pompeii,  Hcrculancum,  &c.,  have  been  encaustics, 
although  there  are  counter  opinions,  concluding 
them  to  be  in  distemper.  Many  authors  mention 
this  process  of  art,  and  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  has  been  practised  here  until  ver)'  recently, 
it  seems  more  fitting  to  our  climate  than  any  other 
'  ind  of  painting.  I  hope  to  sec  some  magnificent 
pictures  painted  in  encaustic,  even  in  our  neglected 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  method  is  very  simple. 
Pure  wax  is  broken  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  about  half  full,  upon 
which  must  bo  poured  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
oil  of  lavender,  with  a  little  gum  mastic.  When 
all  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  a  clear  liquid  is 
formed,  which  should  be  carefully  drawn  off  into 
a  large-mouthed  stoppered  glass  bottle, lest  evapo- 
ration should  arise  and  render  the  liipiid  too  thick 
for  use.  Vitruvius  .advises  the  addition  of  a  little 
pale  linseed  oil.  This  preparation  should  be  kept 
'n  a  warm  place,  and  is  quite  ready  for  saturating 
the  wall,  or  of  mixing  the  colour  for  painting. 
The  .artist  must  next  provide  a  portable  grate  for 
heating  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  about  100°, 
then  applyinsr  the  liquid  preparation  of  wax  to 
the  surface  of  the  wall  with  large  brushes,  until 
the  absorbing  power  ceases,  shifting  his  heating 
apparatus  to  the  ne.xt  portion,  and  s)  on.  A 
good  white  ground  work  is  then  to  be  painted  in 
rather  full  body,  mixed  with  the  same  preparation 
of  wax  ;  and  when  this  grounding  is  sufficiently 
firm  the  picture  may  be  painted.    It  is  especially 
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worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  colours  used  in  oil 
painting  may  be  employed  in  encaustic.  When 
the  whole  work  is  completed  it  should  bo  coated 
with  varnish,  composed  of  wax  mastic  and  liqui'l 
bitumen.  When  sufficiently  dried  the  surface  is 
heated  again,  and  the  whole  sudorises  together, 
the  varnish  coating  chc  picture  itself,  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  painted,  and  the  first  preparation 
on  the  wall,  which  foruis  on  cooling  a  combined 
body  of  these  substances.  This  work  is  luminous 
but  not  glossy,  finely  transparent  although  so 
solidly  painted,  and  is  a  brilliant  and  almo 
imperishable  W(n-k  of  art,  which  seems  especimlly 
adapted  for  historical  pointings  and  surface  deco 
ration,  on  either  a  large  or  small  scale,  as  it  does 
not  confine  the  artist  in  the  same  manner  as 
fresco,  but  allows  him  opportunity  of  retouching 
and  shadowing  freely.  After  the  work  has  been 
left  partly  finished,  without  showing  any  disad- 
vantage, it  seems  fitting  for  any  work  requiring 
the  freest  mo  of  the  pencil. 

Damp  or  fire  is  tbe  only  enemy  to  encaustic  ; 
negligence,  of  course,  will  sometimes  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  finest  work  of  any  kind.  The 
paintings  on  the  vaulted  ceilings  in  the  library  of 
Siena  were  ruined  by  some  working  men  who 
mixed  mortar  above  them. 

We  append  a  descriptiou  of  the  examples  which 
were  e.xhibited,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Pitman's 
paper : — 


No. 


Description. 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
U 

15 

Ifi,  17 
&  16 

19 

20 
21 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 


Woven  tapestry,  in  excel- 
leat  coaditiOQ  

Persiaa  pattern  carpet,  of 
Axiniaster  mmutacture, 
coloured  by  W.  Pitman 

Parquet  floor  bordering^... 

Pattern  of  sa  tin  damask  \ 

Painted  pilaster   

Sa  in  lian^^'ing-  for  wall  i 
panels   J 

Painted  pilaster  

rmitations  of  old  stampel 
leatlier  pattern  manu- 
f  icturo  1  in  paper 

[mpressed  gold  pattoru  de- 
corative panel  

Imitation  leather  pattern, 
printed  on  paper   

Imitation  leatlier  panel, 
green  and  ifold  in  picper  j 

Lyons  broL'ade,Oi'the  richest  ( 
manufacture    ) 

Painted  pilaster  

Pattern  of  satin  damask  | 

Painted  ft  ck paper, heraldic) 
border,  tlie  lo  wer  part  Icl't  > 
as  manufactured    \ 

Patterns  of  old  style  of 
stencilling'  on  coloured 
walls,  at  least  30  years 
old   

Paiuted  flock  panel   | 

Raised  flock  as  printed  ...  j 

Examples  of  the  best  em-^ 
bossed  painted  and  gilt  | 
leather,  at  K-ast  200  ye,.r3  ; 
old.  The  piece  represent-  ( 
iir^  St.  Hubert  and  the 
boar,  is  a  line  example  ..  J 

Fmitalinna  of  leather  em-  I 
bossed  in  thick  paper   ..  ) 

French  caricature  paper-  j 
hanging    ) 

Newest  style  of  French  1 
einbosseil  applique  gold  [ 
paper   ) 

Various  specimens  of  me- 
diaeval paperhauginys... 

Specimen  of  old  manufae-^ 
tured  paperliauffing-,  the  I 
12  yard  piece  formed  by  | 
pasting  slieets  together,  ) 
each  sheet  stamped  with  | 
the  duty  paid  mark,  about  | 
45  years  old    J 


Lent  by 


The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

T.  Hughes,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Messrs.  Arrow- 
smith  and  Co. 
Messrs.  D. 
Walters  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Earle. 
Messrs.  Corbiore 
and  Son. 
Mr.  JSarle. 

Messrs.  Corbiere 
and  Sou. 

Blessrs.  W. 
WooUaitis  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Pitman  & 
Cuthbertson,  30, 
]Sew;;ate-street. 

Messrs,  W. 
Woollams  &  Son. 
IXeisrs.  (lorbiere 
aud  Son. 
Mr.  Karle. 
Messrs.  D.  Wal- 
ters and  >ons. 
Messrs.  Scott  and 
Cuthbertson,  i(e- 
signed    by  W. 
Pi.  man. 

Mr.  Geo.  Pitman, 
Bath. 

Jlessrs.  Scott  and 
Cuthbertson. 

.Messrs.  Scott  and 
Cuthberisoa. 


Sir.  George, 
Dean  Sc.,  Soho. 


Messrs.  Corbiere 
aud  Son. 

Sir.  Pearse. 

VIessrs.  Corbiere 
aud  Son. 

Messrs.  Pitman 
and  Cuthbertson, 
designed  by  W. 
I'itmaQ. 


W.  Pitman. 


T 


(2*0  be  continued.') 


Historical  MSS.— On  Tuesday  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  issued  their 
finit  report.  As  far  as  their  inquiries  liavc  ex- 
tended, very  important  and  valuable  materials 
have  been  brought  to  light,  illustrating  some  of 
the  le  ist  known  periods  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  About  180  persons  and  heads  of  insti- 
tutions have  exprcs.scd  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  commissioners,  and  amongst 
others,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  placed  the 
calendar  of  his  valuable  collection  at  Woburn 
Abbey  at  their  disposal. 


ANCIENT  FONT  IN  S.  MICHAEL'S 
CHURCH,  SOUTHAM Pl'ON. 

"THE  f(mt  ia  this  church  is  an  ancient  and 
curious  specimen  of  worktnansliip  of 
Norman  date,  but  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  an- 
tiquity and  pectiliarity  claim  for  it.  It  resembles 
closely  that  in  Wmchester  Cathedral  calletl  the 
"  crux  antiquariorem,"  which  Mr.  Britfon 
ascribes  to  the  time  of  Walkelyn,  Bishop  of  Win- 
che>tcr,  who  died  in  1007.  The  font  of  S. 
Michael's  may  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  it.  It 
consists  of  a  square  block  of  black  marble  sup- 
ported on  a  central  stem  aud  four  angle  shafts, 
with  a  hemispherical  litisin  in  the  centre.  The 
top  is  ornamented  with  rudely  carved  running 
foliage,  while  each  side  or  face  is  divideil  into 
three  cii  cular  comp  irtmonts  charged  with  ruilely- 
carved  figures  in  lo>v  relief  emblematical  of  the 
Saint  or  Archangel  Michael,  who  is  sp,iken  of 
by  S.  John  as  fighting  against  the  Dragon  and 
his  hos^  This  seems  to  be  portrayed  by  the 
figure  of  an  angtl  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  the 
head  having  a  nimbus,  and  with  ex'ended 
winirs.  Under  tiie  3upiirinte.udenca  of  Messrs. 
Guillaume  and  Parmenter,  architects,  this  carious 
relic  is,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  undergoing  restora- 
tion. The  four  angle  pillars  (whose  bases  are 
still  sunk,  indicating  the  position  and  size  of 
their  shafts)  have  been  replaced  in  Purbeckmurb'e. 
The  capitals  of  these  consist  of  three  broad 
leaves  to  each  pillar,  which  are  carved  on  the 
under  side  of  the  main  body  of  the  font  at  the 
corners.  We  are  glad  to  find,  through  the  libe- 
rality of  a  lady,  that  this  restoration  of  the  corner 
pillars  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  suitable  font 
cover,  and  we  hope  to  give  a  view  of  the  font  at 
an  early  date 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster.  —  Mr. 
Gregorv,  on  Thursday,  "the  17th  inst.,  asked  the 
Fiist  Commissioner  of  Works  wheth  t  he  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  department  all  tlie  works  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster-  which  have  hitherto  been  under  the 
supervision  of  an  architect  ;  and,  if 'so,  v.'hether  he 
would  inlorm  the  House  of  the  name  of  tlie 
gentleman  connected  with 'the  Office  of  Woi  ks  to 
whom  these  professional  duties  were  to  be  en- 
frusterl.  Mr.  Aytton  said  the  question  was 
founded  in  s  mie  misoouception.  The  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pre-ent  financial  year  would  be  that  the  Palace  of 
Weatmin-ter  would  be  placed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  palaces  of  her  Majesty  in 
London,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of 
tlie  assist  mt  snrveyois,  whose ^^otfice  was  not  well 
described  by  the  title,  because  it  involved  duties 
of  considerable  importance.  The  ordinary  works 
were  carried  on  under  his  immediate  direction  and 
guidance,  andwuenever  any  extra  irdinary  works 
arose,  they  were  executed  by  those  whose  peculiar 
capacity  fitted  them  [for  the  performance.  For 
example,  an  artist  was  employed  for  painting,  a 
sculptor  for  sculpture,  and  an  architect  for  archi- 
tectural work.  Under  the  new  system,  Mr. 
Taylor  would  perform  his  functions  uuiler  the 
supervision  nf  another  officer  recently  established 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  tind  called  the  Director  of 
Works,  H.  r  Majesty's  Government  had  selected 
a  gentleman  of  well-known  high  position,  n.imely, 
Mr.  Doujla-  Gallon. 

Public  Buildings  in  the  Meikopolis.— 
Lord  Elclio  has  given  notice  that,  on  going  int  > 
committee  of  supply  on  Civil  Service  estimates,  he 
would  move  a  res  dution  which  would  be  practi- 
cally ill  accordanca  with  the  recommendation  ol 
the  select  committee  of  last  year  with  reference 
to  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
quiring the  deposit  of  plans,  elevations,  models, 
and  designs  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Works,  in  the  same  manner  as  railway  companies 
are  now  compelled  to  deposit  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  to  move  for  the  necessary  alteration 
of  the  standing  orders. 

Public  Works  fob  India. — Mr.  Kinnaird  on 
Friday  asked  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  the  Viceroy  had  issued  orders  to 
atrip  further  expenditui'e  on  public  works,  and  if 
such  was  the  case,  whether  the  orders  hail  been 
ap;jroved  by  the  Home  Government;  and  whether 
he  would  object  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  H  ius3 
a  copy  of  the  orders  and  of  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Mayo  on  the  subject  ;  also  of  the  correspondence 
relating  theieto.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  said  that  no 
such  oriier  had  been  approved  by  the  Home  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  n  'ue  had  been  issued  by 


the  Viceroy.  What  happened  was  this.  In  last 
autumn  the  Government  of  Inditi  disoovcreil  that 
thoy  had  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of  their  im- 
mediate financial  position.  Thoy  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  reductions  in  various  branch  is  of 
expenditure,  tind,  amongst  others,  in  thai-  branch 
known  as  public  works  ordinary,  embracing  those 
public  'works  which  the  Government  of  India 
paid  for  out  of  the  annual  public  income.  In 
order  to  reassure  his  hon.  friend,  he  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  despatch  from  the  Governor-General, 
showing  that  the  works  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  would  amount  to  £i,.";00,000, 
which,  added  to  the  sums  proposed  to  be  borr  iwed 
and  for  railway  purposes,  made  a  total  of 
£10,000,000.  He  had  no  objection  to  lay  the 
despatch  on  the  table. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Manage- 
ment,— On  the  moti  in  of  Sir  W.  Tite,  le  ive  was 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  ^m  ■nd 
the  Buildings  Acts  relating  to  the  metropolis,  the 
formation  of  streets,  and  of  sewers  and  drains  in 
the  metropolis,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Bill 
was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

Regent's  Park.— Mr.  PlirasoU  asked  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  enclose  the  whole  of  the  Regent's  Park 
with  a  railing  similar  to  that  recently  erected 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  it  ;  or  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  a  less  lofty  and  ponderous 
structure,  which  would  not  exclude  the  view  of 
the  park  from  the  people  passing  on  the  exterior 
of  the  railing,  would  not  be  preferable.  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  the  part  of  the  railing  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  erected  under  contract  by 
bis  predecessor  in  office.  Representations  had 
since  been  made  to  him  that  the  inhabitants 
would  prefer  a  view  of  the  park  to  a  sight  of  the 
railing  which  was  described  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  a  "lofty  and  ponderous  structure."  Under  the 
circumstances  he  thought  it  right  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  re- 
enclose  the  park  wi;h  a  due  regard  to  decency 
and  order,  and  without  annoying  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  New  National  Gallery.— In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  Viscount  Hardinge 
moved  for  p.apers,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
namely,  "That  there  be  haid  before  this  house 
copies  of  correspon  lenc !  between  the  Office  of 
Works  and  the  architect  of  the  now  National 
Gallery,  respecting  the  designs  for  the  new  build- 
ing." Earl  Granville  said  the  question  lay 
entirely  with  the  trustees,  but  he  need  hardly  say 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  produce  corre- 
spondence not  yet  finished.  The  subject  was 
under  consideration,  and  when  any  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  he  would  communicate  it  to  their  lord- 
ships. Lord  Redesdale  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  objects  of  art  were  now  dis- 
tributed in  various  localities  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  gallery,  and  hoped  Government  would  push 
forward  the  work  at  once.  Earl  Granville 
assured  his  noble  friend  that  every  exertion 
would  ba  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  wished  to  know  when  the  correspond- 
ence would  be  produced  or  laid  on  their  lordships' 
table.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  :  As  soon  as  it  is 
finished. 

Gas  and  Water  Bills.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Chester  Gas  Bill,  the  Mansfield 
Water  Bill,  the  No -> port  (Isle  of  Wight)  Gas 
Bill,  and  the  Runcorn,  Weston,  and  Halton  Water 
Bill,  all  of  which  had  come  from  the  Lords,  were 
read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Opening  op  Museums  and  Galleries  at 
Night.— Mr.  W.  Allen  postponed  his  motion  on 
this  subject  till  the  5th  of  April. 

The  Control  DeparTiVtent  and  the 
Royal  Engineer^.— .Mr.  James  White  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  what  duties 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  departments  at  present 
placed  under  the  Control  system  were  now  per- 
formed by  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  and,  if  it  be  the 
case  that  tho-^e  duties  were  satisfactorily  per- 
formed and  have  entailed  no  increase  in  the 
superintending  staflE  of  that  department,  what 
reditction  had  been  made,  in  consequence  of  those 
diminished  duties,  in  the  number  of  officials 
under  the  consolidated  system  of  the  new  Con- 
trol Department.  Mr.  Cardwell  said  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  back  to  the  de,.)artinent  the  custody 
of  the  barracks  and  recruits. 

The  Central  Hall  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. — Mr.  A.  Guest  asked  the  C.iief 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  intendel  to 
make  provision  in  the  estimates  for  comp'e  ing 
the  decoration  of  the  central  hall ;  and,  if  not, 
his  reasons  for  not  so  doing.    Mr.  Ayrton  re- 
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pliod  tbnt  until  the  estimates  were  prepared  and 
]aid  on  the  table  it  was  not  usual  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  particular  works.  He  had 
no  authority  to  say  what  they  had  cost,  but  when 
the  estimates  were  prepared  the  hon.  member 
would  be  able  to  have  all  the  information  he  de- 
sired. In  rep'y  to  a  further  question  from 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  for 
the  illumination  of  the  mosaic  picture  in  the  cen- 
tral hall  a  new  light  would  be  necessary,  and 
that  would  involve  a  new  window  and  other 
works. 

Deputations. — Mr.  Macfie  asked  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the  rooms  in 
which  members  of  the  Government  receive  large 
deputations  had  been  or  would  be  examined,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  floors  were  sufli- 
ciontly  strong  to  bear  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  occasionally  crowded  thereupon. 
Mr.  Ayrton  believed  tint  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
in  which  members  of  the  Government  received 
deputations  had  not  been  very  carefully  examined 
at  any  recent  period,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  some  of  the  older  buildings  were  built  in  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  floors  not 
being  calculated  to  bear  the  large  crowds  which 
occasionally  waited  on  the  ministers,  not  ,so  much 
as  a  deputation,  as  by  way  of  demonstration. 
The  floors  were,  however,  quite  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  any  reasonable  number  of 
gentlemen  who  might  deem  it  necessary  to  wait 
on  a  minister  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  a  public  question.  As  a  matter  of 
safety  hon.  members  would  do  well  to  keep  de- 
putations within  reasonable  limits.  With  regard 
to  the  new  buildings,  however,  no  matter  how 
great  the  crowd  might  be  which  visited  them, 
either  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  deputations  or 
the  ministers,  the  buildings  themselves  would  not 
be  likely  to  suffer  any  injury. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOOIBTY. 
EoTAL  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland. — The  u-ual  momhly  meeting  of  the 
abo'.e  Institute  was  lield  on  Thursday,  the  17th 
inst.,  at  N  ).  212,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin, 
James  H.  Given,  M.A.,  Ksq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  m 'etiog  having  been 
read  and  eonfirraed,  the  chairman  stated  that 
Mr.  T.  CoUot  had  been  the  sucu'essf'ul  com- 
patitor  for  the  Fitzgerald  luonze  mcilal.  The 
chairman  congi'atulated  Mr.  Collot  on  his  lubnurs 
in  producing  the  excellent  drawing  then  before 
them.  Th^ir  |  ro'ession,  like  all  others,  was  of 
coui  se,  built  on  its  juniur  members.  He  hoped  all 
those  members  would  do  bstter  than  th^y  the 
seniors  had  done.  Mr.  Collot  was  then  about  to 
read  for  them  a  paper  on  Giey  Abbey,  Counly 
Down,  and  although  he  (the  chairman)  was  not 
then  aware  of  its  contents,  he  wa-i  convinced  it 
would  di>plHy  the  same  intelligence  as  had  the 
di'awings  of  the  Abbev  then  before  the  meeting. 
He  would  unavoidably  have  to  postpone  the  for- 
mality of  placing  the  medal  in  Mr.  Collnt's  pos- 
s-ssion,  as  it  had  to  beeni^raved,  but  trusting  the 
gentleman  would  imagine  that  mere  formality 
completed,  they  were  ready  to  hear  Mr.  Coll. it's 
paper  read.  Mr.  Collot  then  jirooeeded  to  read  an 
essay  on  Grey  Abbey,  whioh  displayed  great  in- 
ttdligence  and  much  research.  Mr.  G  )llot  having 
concluded,  Mr.  H.  Brien  moved  that  the  th^inks  of 
the  Institute  be  passed  to  Mr.  Collot  not  only  for 
his  clever  drawings,  but  the  paper  which  he  had 
just  then  read.  The  motion  w  as  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  Geoghegan,  and  was  unanimously  passed.  Mr. 
Park  Neville,  C.E.,  having  been  moved  to  the 
second  rhair,  Mr.  Owen  r  ad  a  paper  on  the  laie 
Doolin  and  Dixon  case.  The  paper  which  treated 
of  the  entire  cise  was  highly  interesting,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  meeting  manifested  their  appro- 
bation of  it  by  applau-e.  A  vote  of  thanks 
having  been  parsed  to  Mr.  Owen,  Messrs.  Robin- 
son, Otway,  and  Butler  were  unanimously  elected 
as  Assijciates  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  G.  Booth 
as  a  non-professional  associate. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
Dorchester  School  of  Art. — The  pupils 
of  the  Dorchester  School  of  Art  underwent  their 
annual  examination  on  Friday  wc  k.  The  school 
being  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  tlie  usual  rules 
of  the  Department  were  ob-erved.  Seventeen 
pupils  we^e  examined  in  freehand,  eight  in  geo- 
metry, seventeen  in  modcd  drawing,  and  six  in 
perspective.  The  papers  have  been  forwarde  I  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  by  the  hon. 
sec. 
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churches  and  chapels. 

Building  and  Enlarging  of  Churches 
AND  Chapels.  —  The  Incorporal  i  d  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repair- 
ing of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Society's 
house,  7,  Whitehall,  the  Earl  of  Romney  in  the 
chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects  : — Building  bcw  churches  at 
Darlington,  S.  Paul,  and  Ford  End,  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Waltham,  Essex  ;  rebuilding  the 
churches  at  Speldhur.st,  near  Tunbridgc  \yclls, 
and  Withington,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  acc  mmodation  in  the 
churches  at  Bithwick,  S.  John's,  Someript  ; 
Clerkenwell,  S.  Philip's,  London  ;  Odcombe, 
near  Ilminster,  Somerset  ;  Whitfield,  nearBiack- 
ley,  Northampton  ;  Worle,  near  ^Ve^ton-super- 
Mare,  Somer.-et ;  and  Yatton,  Somerset.  Under 
very  i^rgent  circumstances,  the  grant  formerly 
made  towards  enlarging  and  restoring  the  church 
at  Mai  llinr.  lugh,  near  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  was 
increa  ed.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the 
School,  Church,  and  Mission  House  Fund  towards 
building  mission  churches  at  Vlyriyddislwrn,  near 
Newport,  Monmouth,  and  Pensnett,  near  Dudley. 
Tlie  society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  money 
as  repair  funds  for  the  tiew  chu;ch;'s  at  Talbot 
village,  Dorset  ;  and  Hounsdown,  near  South- 
ampton. This  meeting  was  the  last  in  the 
society's  financial  year,  and  grants  amounting  to 
£7030  (a  sum  larger  than  has  been  received  in 
the  same  time)  have  been  made  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  39  new  churches,  the  rebuilding  of  20,  and 
the  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accom- 
modation in  8G  other  churches.  The  committee 
have  also  assisted  in  providing  eight  school 
churches  and  mission-houses. 

Folkestone. — The  lowest  contract,  Mess  i  s. 
Bowley's,  for  £1127,  is  understood  to  have  been 
accepted  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's  Church, 
Folkestone.  The  whole  works  will  be  carried  oi:t 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  S  ingshy  Stnliwood, 
arcl'.iiect,  of  Folkestone,  after  Easter.  The  prin- 
cipal addiiions  will  consist  of  a  new  north  aisle 
and  extension  of  north  transept,  saciisty,  and 
sanctuary  ;  increasing  the  height  of  church  by 
raising  the  roof  5  feet  and  lowering  the  whole  of 
the  floors  ;  reducing  in  height  the  present  sittings 
throughout,  anil  putting  at  tlie  inter.section  of 
transept  with  nave  and  sanctuary  roofs  an  oak 
octagonal  f/cche,  finished  with  leaded  circular 
spire,  and  arranged  for  affording  thorough  ven- 
tilation to  the  church,  the  want  of  which  is  very 
much  felt.  A  porch  has  been  provided  for  at  the 
west  end  ;  but  this  it  is  proposed  to  leave  down 
for  the  jiresent. 

North  Shields. — A  New  Presbvterian  church, 
situated  in  Colli iigwood-street,  N' n  th  Shields,  was 
opened  last  week.  It  is  constructed  of  iron,  is 
G6  feet  in  length,  and  27  in  breadth,  and  aHords 
accommndaiion  for  f  edly  300  worshippers.  It  is 
fronted  by  a  porch,  over  which  rises  a  neat  trefoil 
window,  with  deep  stained  glass  ;  a  neat  spire,  20 
feet  high,  surmounts  the  wlnle.  Th'n  is  the  first 
iron  church  built  in  North  Shields.  1'  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  C.  Kent,  Ejs;on-road,  London. 

ROMALDKIRK. — Th3  re-ton  ion  of  Romald- 
kirk  Church  has  just  b  'cn  complex;  under  the 
direction  of  M'-.  Haswell,  architect,  of  North 
Shiel  Is.  This  church  is  ilir  only  one  in  England 
dedicated  to  S.  Romild  the  Hermit.  It  is  a  large, 
well-propo"  tioned  edifice,  Early  English  and  Late 
Decorated  in  st3'le. 

WiBSEY.— The  new  Wesleyan  cliapel  at  Wib- 
sey,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son, 
and  Pepper,  architects,  Bradford,  is  approaching 
completion,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  May 
next.  The  building  has  been  roofed  in.  Space 
will  be  left  for  galleries,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
put  these  in  at  the  outset.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£2i00,  inclusive  of  the  site. 

BUILDINGS. 

HoxTON. — The  new  Variety  Theatre,  Pitfield- 
street,  Hnxfon,  briefly  noticed  in  our  last,  has 
been  erected  from  plans  jirepared  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pbipps,  of  2G,  Mecklenburg-sqnare,  the  architect 
of  the  Gaiety,  Queen's,  and  Vaudeville  (shortly  to 
bo  opened)  Dheatres  ;  and  the  decorations  and 
drop  have  been  designed  and  painted  by  Mr,  G. 
Gordon,  of  the  Queen's  and  Gaiety  theatres. 


Rome. — A  Roman  correspondent  writes  an- 
nounoing  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
So: itch  College,  in  the  Qnai;tro  F"ntane-street. 
The  foundations  had  to  be  carried  to  a  depfh  of 
60  feet,  on  account  of  the  instability  of  the  debris 
of  antiquity  which  covered  the  s  to.  The  archi- 
tect was  the  late  lami-ntcd  Commendatore  Luigi 
Poletli.  The  iwrione  is  left  without  cornice  or 
any  salient  ornament,  other  than  a  figure  of  S. 
Andrew,  in  hi;;h  relief,  committed  by  Poletti  to 
the  chisel  of  his  friend,  the  late  eminent  sculptor, 
Tenerani. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 



[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  Tlie  Kilitor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  coniiiiunieiitious  sliuuld  be  drawn  up 
as  brietly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspoudeuce.] 


RErEiVF.n,— ?.  E.  M  — 0.  15.  A  — T.  W.  C— E.  A.  L  — 
W.  ft.  anil  .1.  W  — C.  G.-Juiucs  Lamb.— L.  &  Co.— .1.  L.  W. 
—P.  and  K.— W.  II.  C— W.  J3.— E.  A.  h.—h  B.  B.— J.  J. 

Elliott. 

C.  II.  C.  fBirminf^liam)  asks  us  tlie  circulation  of  a  London 
profi  ssion it  paper.  We  can  only  tell  him  that  it  lias  not  the 
eiglilk  part  of  the  circalariou  it  iirufesses  to  have.  bet 
C.  H.  C.  inquire  at  any  lit  the  principal  newsagents  of  Bir- 
niingliam,  and  ascertain  tor  liiinsi'ir. 

J.  C.  Wi],T,T.\jis  — Your  Idler  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

Patrick — \oui'  skricli  will  most  likely  appear,  but  we 
cannot  cMirlly  s:iy  u'in-n. 

W.  W.  M.  inroiiiis  iH  that  the  work  of  restoring  Srine 
Church,  referred  to  iii  our  last  wdl  also  be  under  the  super- 
intenilence  of  Mr,  Christ  laii,  of  Lnn  hoi. 

R.  T.  Andrews, — The  question,  as  you  have  put  it,  is  not 
intelligible. 


DR.  ZERFFI    AND    THE  HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  honour  of  "  having  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  triad  "  lias  so 
wtighed  down  your  correspondent  "P.  E.  M" 
that  all  but  the  three  capital  letters  of  his 
Christian  and  surname  seem  to  have  been 
cruslicil  out. 

Had  this  pi-ofes^or  favoured  the  public,  as  in 
tlieease  of  Dr.  Z  jrtfi,  with  his  name  and  position, 
we  outside  public  sh  >uM  have  been  impressed 
wish  his  authority,  and  n  >t  ventured  a  remark. 
As  it  is  I  am  bold  ennuiih,  as  One  of  the  small 
particles  tending  to  make  the  aggregate  public,  to 
express  my  views— although  I  feel  "  P.  E.  M." 
may  justly  coiitiniie  to  designate  us  outsiders  as 
"blind"  and  euga;^ed  in  "leading  the  blind" 
whenever  we  attempt  an  observati'm  upon 
matters  connected  with  ''his  triad."  But  how- 
does  the  matter  sland  ? 

Dr.  Z^rfii  is  reported  bj-  you  to  have  said 
''  The  religion  and  art  of  a  country  are  usually 
founded  on  its  natural  scenei-y."  To  this  pro- 
posirion  ''  P.  E.  M."  does  not  venture  a  repljf 
more  gracious  than  that  of  saying  in  his  first 
letter  that  Dr.  Zerffi's  lecture  was  •'  a  tissue  of 
falsehood  and  nonsense." 

Yet  withal  the  proposition  is  an  historical 
truism — acknowledged  alike  by  the  German 
Curtius,  and  Mommsen,  as  the  English  Grote, 
Buckle,  Ba'ing,  Gould,  and  every  writer  pre- 
tending to  write  history. 

C'  allenged  by  your  reporter  and  others  with 
this  omission,  "  P.  E.  M."  admits  it  by  making 
no  reply  in  his  second  letter. 

If  he  knows  anvthing  of  philology  he  must  he 
aware  how  physical  and  natural  appearances  pro- 
duced epithets — how  epithets  begat  mythology — 
and  mythology  an  idolatry  or  object  of  worship  ; 
and  how,  with  an  element  higher  than  man  once 
created,  the  human  mind  came  to  elevate  the 
material  and  physical  productions  of  man,  and 
finally  strove  to  raise  man  himself  to  the  level  of 
the  oljject  he  worshipped. 

The  high  physical  training  in  Greece,  the 
abandonment  of  every  idea  in  the  Greek  citizen 
but  that  of  producing  the  finest  soldier — material 
element  for  the  sta'e — coupled  with  the  desire  to 
raise  the  finest  specimens  to  the  level  of  the  gods, 
acted  and  I'cacied  by  the  passing  of  social  laws 
and  otherwise,  until  the  Greek  had  his  beautiful 
development  of  human  form,  as  much  as  modern 
Englishmen  have  in  ihi  animal  form  of  the  race- 
horse. 

Dr.  Zerffi  illustrated  his  general  proposition  by 
calling  in  aid  fiiat  Indian  physical  geography, 
and  then  is  reported  to  have  s.iid  in  reference  to 
his  second  illustration — Greece,  "  Lbd  us  consider, 
as  in  Indian  art,  the  nature  of  the  country." 
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la  alluiling  to  this  ha  mentioned  tho  enonnous 
length  of  sea-c<iast  in  lefiTcnce  to  the  superficial 
area,  aiul  its  consequ^'nt  inflaence  on  the  popula- 
tion and  philos.iphy,  and  be  maile  use  of  the 
truism  that  the  sea  was  "  the  origin  of  many  of 
our  grandest  thoughts  and  similes." 

Cui'tius  spealcs  of  this  truism  thus  :  "From 
three  sides  ihe  sea  penetrates  into  all  parts  of  tlie 
country  ;  and  while  it  accustoms  men's  eyes  to 
greater  acuteness,  and  their  minds  to  higher 
enterprise,  it  never  ceases  to  excite  their  fancy 
for  the  stfa,  which,  in  regions  where  no  ice  binds 
it  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  effects  an 
incomparably  closer  union  between  the  lands 
than  is  the  ca<e  with  the  inhospitible  inland  seas 
of  the  north."  "Thus  (he  adds)  the  special 
adrantages  of  the  land  of  Greece  consist  in  the 
measure  of  its  natural  properties." 

Art  in  Greece  (a-i  ia  fact  all  art  is)  was  the 
product  of  the  mind,  and  that  mind  was  influenced 
largely  by  the  pliysical  features  of  the  country. 

Your  correspondent  "P.  E.  M.,"  in  his  second 
letter,  appirently  misreads  Dr.  ZerfH,  and  alleges 
"  Dr.  Zerffi  starts  a  fanciful  hypothesis  that  Greek 
art  owes  iis  excellence  to  the  influence  uf  the 
sea" — forgetting  apparently  that  it  was  only  in 
illustrating  the  iufl.ience  of  the  physical  features 
that  Dr.  ZerfH  allailed  to  one  only  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  lho>e  featui'es — its  extent  of  sei 
coast,  and  that  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  many  of 
our  gran  lest  thon;;hts  and  similes,  and  not  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  art.  He  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  physical  element  of  the  sea 
being  tlie  only  i'dluence. 

"  P.  E.  M."  tells  us  that  other  and  more  demon- 
stralile  causes  tlian  those  he  attributes  to  Dr. 
Zerffi  as  his  basis  gare  the  excellence  t  )  Greek 
art — viz  ,  "The  c:.ni9tanc  demand  under  a  gross 
pantheistic  religiou  for  figures  of  the  gods." 

In  answer,  I  dare  not  venture  a  long  observa- 
tion. I  will  quote  a  professor,  but  that  an  emi- 
nent one,  JI.  Taine,  who  writes,  "  Greece  so  tho- 
roughly urought  out  its  conception  of  the  beau- 
tiful human  auimal,  as  to  make  an  animal  of  it, 
and  in  order  to  glorify  it  on  earth,  the  Greeks 
made  a  divinity  of  it  in  heaven. 

Destroy  the  Greek  mind,  the  Greek  freedom, 
the  Greek  intellect — merge  all  in  the  materialism 
and  physical  superiority  of  Rome,  and  with  it 
Greek  art  ceases.  But  with  the  destruction  of 
the  art,  what  P.  E,  M.  calls  the  gross  pantheistic 
religion  of  the  Greek  was  not  destroyed,  the 
Greek  religion  lived  on  through  the  Roman 
period,  but  yet  produced  no  real  and  true  art  of 
the  excellence  ot  Greece. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  exception  taken  by 
"  P.  E.  M."as  to  Dr.  Z^rfK's  statement  that  "the 
arrest  of  art  is  despoti^m  either  of  religion  or  of 
rulers,"  and  the  illustration  he  cites  of  the  Jews, 
who  "  Were  forbidden  by  law  to  carve  or  en- 
grave," and  who  "  entertained  a  horror  of  build- 
ing, from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  their 
coiiipnlsory  lab  urr  there,"  so  that  that  nation  pos- 
sessed no  art  whatever." 

This  is  designated  by  the  professor  of  tho 
"triaJ  "  as  "  foolish  and  empty  assertions."  At 
the  same  time  he  admits  the  ancient  Jews  did 
not  certainly  disfinguish  themselves  in  art  as 
greatly  as  other  nations  did,  and  he  gravely  as- 
serts that  this  was  because  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  in  other  nations  were  all  developed 
and  brought  to  excellence  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. 

"P.  E.  M."  assumes  that  religion  absorbed, 
used,  and  developed  these  arts,  not  that  they  de- 
veloped religion  ;  but  it  this  be  true,  how  comes 
it  that  the  highest  religion  of  the  old  world,  the 
most  intellectual  develojunent,  one  that  kept  so- 
ciety together  in  the  longest  continuous  period — 
in  short,  the  highest  system  of  religion,  the 
Jewisli — did  not  absorb,  use,  and  devclope  these 
arts,  and  possessing  a  liigher  mental  standard  than 
the  surrounding  heathenism  or  Zoroastinism, 
produce  a  higher  class  of  art  than  elsewhere  1  Ti.e 
Christian  religion,  in  later  times,  so  long  as  it 
•was  the  form  in  which  philosophy  and  ment-,1 
efforts  gave  forth  their  utterances,  could  absorb, 
use,  and  develope  these  arts  in  the  rearing  of  Ihe 
most  splendid  and  impressive  buildings  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Jewish  religion,  unfettered, 
could  not  have  stopped  a  similar  development, 
except  by  some  stringent  law  imposed  by  priest, 
such  as  that  cited  by  Dr.  ZerfH,  which  srunted 
the  whole  growth  of  Jewi.^h  art.  For  whei-e  are 
its  civil  palaces,  its  regal  courtyards,  as  at  Nine- 
Teh — palaces  and  yards  far  removed  from  reli- 
gious purposes,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
them  ? 


What  ainirle  remain  exists  of  this  high  Jewish 
art,  which  "  P.  E.  M."  speaks  of  ?  Where  is  it 
to  be  found  ? 

Egvpt  leaves  to  us  its  monuments,  Niueveh  its 
civil  ])alaces,  Greece  its  temples  and  statuary, 
Rome  the  remains  of  its  physical  power  in  its 
amphitheatres,  not  on\y  in  its  capital  but  in  its 
outlying  provinces  of  Verona,  Aries,  Nimea,  Pola, 
and  its  civilisation  in  gigantic  aqueilnctg  in  its 
remotest  colonies.  But  where  do  we  find  one 
single  civil  or  religious  remain  of  Jewish  art  ? 
It  is  all  swept  away,  whilst  savages  have  left 
behind  gigantic  sculpture,  as  at  Easter  Island, 
and  huge  tumuli,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

It  is  idle  to  cite  the  marvellousness  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  as  a  specimen.  The  false  excite- 
ment of  both  Christian  and  Mahomedan  in  the 
middle  ages  as  to  its  alleged  glories  proiluced 
fanciful  stories,  which  descended,  and  to  this  dav 
arc  repeated  in  our  nurseries  and  Sunday-sehoo's. 

Beyond  its  being  accepted  as  a  copy  of  the 
wooden  tabernacle,  oruainented  with  layers  of 
gold,  we  have  nothing  on  which  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  The  best  authorities  only  consider  it  to 
hive  been  a  metal  enorustated  style,  made  splen- 
did by  precious  metals,  and  not  sculpture. 

Succeeded  by  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  and 
that  of  Ezekiel,  the  same  glory  is  not  even 
mythically  attached  ti  these  later  temples,  and 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  "Temple  of  Herod"  reared  under 
Roman  influence,  and  of  which  there  is  some- 
thing like  an  authentic  account,  were  in  later 
generations  attributed  by  tho  Jews,  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman,  to  the  "  Temple  of  Solomon,"  a 
temple  claimed  to  have  been  erected  under  and 
by  the  Jew  alone. 

If  "  P.  E.  M."  were  to  study  for  a  short  time  a 
little  history,  he  would  do  well  before  speaki'ig  of 
the  "  triad,"  the  product  of  that  same  intellectual 
e'ement  which  is  in  part  portrayed  by  history, 
and  which,  with  the  '•  triad,"  tends  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  philosophy  and  feeling  of  a 
perii)d.  '     CHARLES  HAEKISOX. 

March,  1870. 


Sir, — My  remarks  on  Dr.  ZerflS's  opinions  refer 
solely  to  tlie  report  of  hislectuies  v/hieh  appeared 
in  your  journal.  The  D  )ctor  pretends  to  abide 
by  that  report,  but  in  detail^he  tries  to  shift  his 
ground. 

His  statement  that  though  there  were  Jew 
picture  dealers,  yet  that  nerer  were  there  Jew 
painters,  I  meet  with  a  broad  denial,  and  produce 
a  list  of  such  artists.  He  then  tries  to  wriggle 
back  to  the  East  and  antiquity,  and  says  my 
answer  does  not  apply,  but  your  ingenuous 
readers  will  see  that  it  does  apply,  for  it  is 
evident  by  the  allusion  to  the  d;alers  that 
modern  times  is  meant.  And,  moreover,  it  goes 
to  shovf  that  the  Lavv  does  not  prevent  Jews 
painting  pictures,  and  that  they  have  the  mental 
power  to  do  so,  and  that  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  similar  spirit  he  makes  a  great  pretence  of 
informing  me  that  "  Doris  lies  north  of  Athens," 
as  though  this  was  a  point  in  di-putc,  blinking 
the  fact  that  I  had  asserteil  that  the  south  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Doric  order. 

In  the  lace  of  tlie  passage  in  II.  Kings,  which  I 
quoted,  he  says  not  one  single  Jew  took  part  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Dr.  Adam  Clark, 
well  known  both  as  antiquary  and  a  Biblical 
commentator,  says  this  mention  of  30,000 
evidently  does  refer  to  Jews,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  70,000  named  strangers  were  occupied 
in  the  harder  and  more  menial  descriptions  of 
work. 

My  expression,  "  what  Protestants  term  the 
second  Commandment  "  was  induced  by  the  fact 
of  Roman  Catholics  not  dividing  the  Decalogue 
in  the  same  manner  as  Protestants.  For  many  of 
your  readers,  to  say  simply  the  second  Command- 
ment would  not  be  sufficiently  definite. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  that  it 
is  not  prohibitory  lyer  &e,  I  argue  from  the 
example  of  the  Temple,  an  argument  that  no 
amount  of  rabbinical  reasoning  can  weaken,  and 
Solomon's  i)ri\'ate  works,  at  a  time  when  he  stood 
high  in  Divine  favour,  are  of  scarcely  less 
authority.  Josephus,  indeed,  does  affect  to  impugn 
the  King's  acts,  but,  as  Dr.  Whiston  clearly 
explains,  Josephus  does  it  without  j  ustifioation. 

In  modern  practice,  representations  of  natural 
objects  are  s^ill  used  in  Jewish  places  of  worship, 
frequently  flowers.  In  one  case  in  London,  figures 
of  lions  holding  the  tables  of  the  Law  !  and  iu 
Rome  human  figures  are  amongst  the  ornaments  : 
but  much  more  than  this,  I  have  the  authority  of 


tho  learned  and  estimable  Dr.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi 
of  the  United  Congregation  of  the  British 
Rmpire.  His  statement  is,  "  that  according  to 
Jewish  law,  painting  is  permittcil,  and  scidpture 
is,  in  certain  cases  only,  forbidden."  I  thitd<, 
Sir,  this,  from  the  highest  authority  of  llicday, 
is  conclusive.  I  enclose  the  Rev.  Do.dia's  .--tatc- 
ment  in  corroboration  of  what  I  say,  but  not  for 
publication. 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  Dr.  Zerffi  in  suppos- 
ing their  experiences  in  Egypt  would  make  the 
Jews  hate  building,  I  think,  as  I'ogards  all  tho  arts, 
useful  and  ornamental,  the  sojourn  in  E-ypt  was 
most  valuable  to  them,  they  no  doubt  acquiring  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  fiom  what  was  then 
the  highest  civilisation  existing.  That  valuable 
art  knowledge  was  so  acquired  we  learn  by  the 
ready  way  in  which  the  biazea  calf  and  the  ser- 
pent were  made,  and  by  the  labours  oF  Bi  za'cel 
and  Aholiab,  Exodus  xxxviii.,  22,  2.3.  Solomon 
had  quite  a  passion  for  building.  II.,  Chrimielea 
viii.,  1 — 5.  Hiram  I  claim  as  a  Jew,  as  Ji.S"phus 
says  he  washy  biithof  thetribe  of  Napthali,  Go  the 
mother's  side,  but  his  father  was  Ur,  of  the  stock 
of  the  Israelites,  and  though  a  man  of  Tyre,  he 
might  be  a  Jew. 

From  its  proximity  to  their  own  country,  the 
nationality  and  language  having  the  same  origin, 
and  the  king  being,  if  not  a  Jew  proselyte,  at 
least  favourable  to  the  true  religion,  it  is  pro- 
bable there  were  many  Jews  resident  at  Tvre. 

The  Doctor  asks  your  readers  wheth.  r  he  did 
not'make  the  same  statement  as  me  in  ref  reneo  .'o 
Jewish  architecture,  "  only  in  somewhat  different 
words."  I  beg  to  remind  your  readers  that  tho 
Doctor's  words  are  that  tho  "  Jews  have  no  art." 
I  say  they  had. 

In  preference  to  the  Doctor's  slatemeni;  resj'C  t- 
ing  the  Jews  being  a  mixture  of  biaclv,  yellow, 
and  white  races,  I  prefer  the  Scripture  lestimony, 
which  shows  an  uninterrupted  and  unmixed 
descent  from  Shem. 

The  latest  of  the  Doctor's  dillefante  dogmas 
is  that  the  Greek  "  Doric  and  Ionic  styles 
were  melted  into  one,  forming  the  Attic  style." 
Need  I  sa}'.  Sir,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
took  place?  The  Romans  had  an  Aftic  base, 
and  a  so-called  Atticorderingeneral  uso  for  thetop 
of  buildings,  but  these  did  not  constitute  a  sti/le, 
hut  were  used  indiscriminately  in  all  the  styles. 
Is  this  what  the  Doctor  was  running  his  head 
against?  When  people  setup  as  teacheis  with- 
out practical  kaovvleilge,  but  guided  only  by  indis- 
crim  nate  reading  and  theory,  they  musr  neces- 
sarily halt  and  blunder.  P.  E.  M. 


ADVERTISING  ARCHITECTS. 

SiE, — The  enclosed  circular  having  just  lieeii  iilaced  in  my 
hands  I  be<;  to  furwurd  it  to  you,  as  1  thinii  it  is  a  "  l  arity" 
that  tlie  arciutectural  world  shiiuld  see,  that  they  may  l:au',y 
witli  wiitiin  we  iiave  to  compete  in  Hull. 

I  also  send  you  ;iii  extract  from  a  local  paper  of  Saturday's 
date,  in  ivhicli  you  will  see  that  tiie  authru-  liop'js  to  catch 
castoni  hy  advertisiaj^  his  gratuitous  services. 

By  devoting  a  spare  corner  tf  your  next  to  th.e  c\i;osurc  of 
;hese  little  devices  you  will  much  oblige  an  olil  siilise.iher. 
— 1  am,  &c.,  Saml.  MusGE.4.vji. 

5,  Couuty-buildings,  Hull,  March  21. 

[The  circular  referred  to  was  .just  such  an  one  as  any  grocer 
or  tailor  woul  J  issue.  The  followiug  is  extfacted  fioiu  the 
advertisement  columns  of  a  local  paper  ; — 

"  Notice. — Cliaritalile  Institutions,  Cliurclies,  Chapels, 
Schools. — An  architect  in  Hull  will  prepare  plans  and  s;;ecili- 
cations  for  the  above  grrituitously. — Plans  prepared  fur 
houses.  Works  superintended  on  reasonable  terms. — .i.ddre33, 
'  Argus,'  Hull  News." — Ed.  B.  N.] 


THE  MOTE  HOUSE,  IGIITHAM. 

SiH, — Permit  me  to  remark  that  Ighthani  is  toa  large  to  he 
correctly  delined  as  an  island,  merely  from  "the  circumstance 
of  the  Mote  House  liaving  been  surrounded  witli  water,  as 
was  frequently  the  case  of  old,  like  the  residence  of  that  sad 
lady,  wlio  so  persistently  asserted  that  she  was  'a  weary,  she 
would  that  she  were  dead. 

Ightham,  in  Kent,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
union  of  nijht  hamWXs  into  one  townshij).  It  ^^■a3  once  a 
market  town,  and  I  find  enumerated  Borougti-grcen,  Old- 
bury,  Kedwell,  and  Toyhatch,  as  well  as  the  Mote-house, 
forming  five  only  out  of  the  eight  hams  which  it  boasted  of 
old.— I  am,  &c.,  '  A.  Hall. 


Trees  Obstructino-  Highway. — The  plain- 
tifi'  in  the  case  of  Turner  v.  the  Ringwood  High- 
way Board  was  possessed  of  lands  ou  each  side 
of  a  highway  through  Leybroolv-common,  the 
land  being  covered  with  valuable  fir  trees.  The 
Highway  Board  cut  down  some  of  these  trees,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  an  obstrustion  to  the 
highway.  It  was  held  that,  ^Ji'imd  facie,  the 
Board  bad  a  right  to  do  so,  and. an  injunction  to 
restrain  them  was  refused  by  Vice-Chancellor 
James,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
action  (if  any)  which  the  plaintiff  might  have  iu 
respect  to  the  sale  or  removal  for  the  purposes  of 
sale  of  trees  in  question. 
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QUESTIONS. 

nSlO.l-BUEAKING  WEIGHT  Ol'  CASP- 
IRON  BEA.M — Could  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  infnrm  me  how  to  calculate  tlie  break- 
ing: we'frlit  of  a  cast  iron  beam  thus: — beiu'' 
14ft.  betH'een  supports  ? — I".  B.  Pupil.  " 


_  [1811.]-SIZE  OF  PANEL.-Will  some  of  your  readers 
inform  me  wliat  is  the  proper  method  generally  adopted  for 
reducing;  a  panel  of  any  given  dimeniiuas  to  half  its  size  and 
retain  the  same  proportion  ? — J.  T.  M. 


[lS12.]-EBO:^I3INa    MAHOGANY. -Will  some  of  your 
eorrespundents  have  the  goodness  to  info.-iii  m;  tlie  simplest 
manner  of  ebonising  ni  ihoiiny  an  1  half  polijhln"  it  after- 
wards on  small  surfaces  ?— Five  Points.  ° 


[1813.]— CONSTANTS  OF  LABOUR  -Will  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  a  sini|)le  but  correct 
method  of  finding  the  talue  of  labour  in  the  several  branches 
connected  with  budding,  as  set  forth  bv  Hirst  in  his  hand- 
book under  the  head  of  "Constants  of  Labour?"  He  there 
states  that  the  ti'ne  during  each  day  which  the  workman  is 
assumed  to  be  at  work  is  10  hours.  Aj  an  example  under 
the  head  of  "  Bricklayer's  Work  ":—  ' 


Days  of  a  brick- 
layer and  labourer. 
3-JOO 


r  IC.Z 


Brickwork  in  mortar  to  walls )  , 
exclusive  of  face  woik       j  P^"' 

Bricklayer  10  hours  at  SI.  =  6s.  8d.  _ 
Labourer         „  =  3s.  9 J,  ~ 

The  question  is,  in  what  way  is  the  comtant  of  labour,  as 
above,  and  the  rate  of  wages  am  ilg  imated,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  value,  labjur  ouly,  of  a  roil  of  brickwork?  Again 
under  the  head  of  -  Mason's  Work  ":—  ' 
Time  of  mason  per  foot 
.        ,  .    ,  ,  super,  Portland. 

Plain  work  tooled  13q 

Mason  10  hours  at  8d.  =:  63.  8d. 

Query  as  before,  value  per  foot  suo.t  of  labour  only  — 

QUERICUS.  '  " 

[1814J-HEDGES  AND  DITCHES.— Can  you,  throu^^h 
your  Intercommunication  column,  help  me  in  the  fullo«iii" 
matter?— My  neighbour  has  a  hedge  and  ditcli  abutting 
close  on  the  rear  of  my  cottage,  and  lie  lias  filled  up  the 
ditcli  to  about  3ft.  above  the  ground  floor.  H  13  be  a  right  to 
do  this,  and  how  far  c;in  he  claim  as  the  width  of  a  diicli  ? 
Doubtless  some  of  your  numerous  readers  can  speak  f,om 
experience  ou  this  matter.— Fair  Li.va. 


^  [18I5  J-P.ATENT  FUEL.-Would  any  of  vour  renders 
inform  me  the  best  kind  of  machine,  and  cbeapeit  mode  of 
cementing  small  duit,  «r  slack  coal,  iiiio  blocks  for  burnin" 
in  engines,  instead  of  lump  coal,  and  were  1  could  see  this 
kind  of  work  in  operation?— A  SuBscaiBEa. 


[1816.]-RIGHT  OF  LIGHT.-Will  an  agreement  given 
by  the  owner  of  the  light  to  the  party  whose  ground  it  over- 
looks be  a  suflicient  legal  security  again  st  the,  said  owner,  his 
heirs,  &c.,  claiming  a  right  after  20  years  ?— Inquiekb. 


REPLIES. 

[1797.]-DI\IINISHING  POINTS.-I  have  enclosed  a 
aiajram  ihowing  two  pictures  in  perspective,  and  aUo  their 


angle  a  of  the  cube,  ^  scale.  Place  the  position  of  the  P  P 
and  station  point  8  I'  as  above,  then  draw  the  line  S  P,  V  pi 
from  the  S  P  pHrallcl  to  u  d,  and  where  it  intersects  the  P  P, 
MZ,,  V  will  be  the  vanishing  point  for  all  lines  parallel  to 
a  J.  then  draw  .S  1",  V  parallel  to  the  other  side  in  like 
manner,  and  Y  V  will  be  the  vanishing  point  lor  the  side 
II  b,  and  all  lines  parallel  to  it.  Fig.  2  represents  the  cube  as 
it  would  appear  when  \  ie«  ed  under  the  above  conditions 
Willi  all  the  working  lines.  Fig,  3  is  the  same  cube  showing 
the  uietbud  tor  hnding  the  vaiiuhinx  points  in  lineal  perspec- 
tive,—Gil  Blas. 


[1797]  -DIMINISHIN-G  POIN  I'S-Diminishing  points, 
or  rather  vaiiisliMg  points,  are  regulated  by  the  angles  at 
which  the  building  stands  Let  us  suppose  a  building  is  -i^il. 
distant  from  us,  I'lieu  set  up  20it.  from  horizontal  line  A  B, 
at  v\  hii-li  p  .111' C  couiti  uct  tliB  plan 'lit  the  nearest  angle  of 
the  builJina  V       produce  the  lines  C  D,  C  D'  till  they  inter- 


^  / 

/  Q 
/ 

Vp/  V 

)  A 

B 

vanishing  points,  and  if  "  Pupil  M."  will  try  it  on  a  much 
increased  scale  1  think  he  will  more  readily  understand  it 
than  I  can  explain  by  writing,  but  I  will,  in  the  first  case 
take  Fig.  1,  which  is  at  an  angle  of  9U° ;  the  rule  in 
that  case  is  that  angles  of  90°  vanish  in  the  point  of  si"lit  or 
P  S,  those  of  4i°  in  the  point  of  distance,  or  P  D.  The  rule 
to  get  the  points  P,  1),  P,  D,  which  are  always  requisite  in 
perspective  of  this  kind,  is  to  join  the  cone  of  rays  which 
inust  contain  the  picture,  then  by  taking  the  diameter  and 
with  A  as  centre  cut  the  horizontal  line,  which  will  give  the 
points  P  U  P,  D,  required.  In  tig.  2  the  angles  are  taken  at 
will  and  when  the  first  plan  is  placed  in  perspective  as  X  X  X 

♦  v  D  V  d"'''' ''""''""'■■'^  "ii^y        "'C  horizontal  line 

at  V  P,  V  y.  will  give  the  vanishing  points  for  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  I  imagine  "Pupil  M."  knows  the  rule  of  perspec- 
tive, and  I  hope  1  have  explained  his  quistion,  fur  I  fear  it  is 
somewhat  diHicult  to  obtain  too  much  of  your  space  to  ex- 
plain more  definitely  the  rule,  as  your  Interconiniunication 
column  IS,  as  it  ought  to  be,  very  largely  patronised  —J  B 


sect  the  horizontal  line  in  points  V  pi  and  V  ps,  which  will 
be  tlie  vanishing  points  required  for  the  two  sides  of  the 
building.  "Pupil  "  should  pncurc  Mr.  Burchett's  book  on 
"  Perspective,"  Chaniuan  and  Hall.— F.  P. 


[1799,]-SOFFIT  OF  ARCH.-" Inquirer  "  wishes  to  know 
the  same,  I  think,  .as  "  Young  Stonemason  "  and  "  Rochdale," 
'The  annexed  sketch,  I  hope,  will  give  some  information,  which 


[1/97. -DIMINISHING  POINTS.-Pcrhaps  "Pupil  M." 
would  better  understand  the  rule  if  I  were  to  propose  a 
simple  prj.bkn.-say  a  cube,  and  find  its  vanishing  points 
geometrically,  (lig.  ],)  Let  a,  4,  c,  d.  represent  the  plan  of  a 
tube  31t.  side  and  one  side  at  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  pic- 
IvI^^lt""'  ^  «'  V"^  ""1'''=       f'om  it,  height  of  the 

eye  41t.,  and  6ft.  from  P  P,  and  2ft.  to  the  left  of  the  ueare.t 


method  I  have  p  roved  to  be  correct,  I  give  the  same  plan 
opening  through  walls  .ind  jambs,  as  shown  at  1799,  so  that 
1  only  need  to  explain  the  elliptic  and  semicircle  lines.  Divide 
the  base  lines  A  A.  B  B  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
Make  the  ordinates  5  5,  6  6,  7  7,  equal  to  22,  3  3.  44,0  if 
turned  up  on  its  base  line,  would  be  the  inside  arch,  ditto  the 
same  with  1  on  ihe  elliptic  arch,  that  will  be  the  outside  arch 
to  make  a  level  ceiling  of  soffit.  If  "Inquirer"  wants  to 
get  out  centre  out,  and  he  cannot  do  it  with  the  method 
sketched,  I  shall  explain  further.-JouN  Hudson,  joiner, 
Kc,  bunderland. 


apparatus)  might  have  spent  liis  penny  better  in  writin"  for 
infiirmationonothersubjects,  instead  of  attemptini»  to  answer 
qnestionshedoes  not  understand,  I  imagine  that  a  trou<'h  (with 
spaces  in  the  top  for  the  usu^.!  double  pot  to  stand°in)  the 
Width  of  fireplace  set  far  enoiigh  from  the  back  to  allow  the 
dame,  &c  .  to  ascend  behind  it,  and  supplied  with  a  feed  cis- 
tern, would  answer.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  may  have 
seen  a  contrivance  of  this  kinil.  I  have  not  any  avkilable 
steam,  such  as  is  generally  used  to  keep  the  glue  hot  in  lar>'e 
manutactories,— Inquikee. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Leeds,— An  east  window,  bv  Messrs,  Ward  and  Hughes 
of  London,  has  just  been  completed  and  fi.ved  in  the  clnircll 
ot  b  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds,  The  subjects  depicted  are 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  window,  "  Christ  in  Glory,"  and  iii 
the  lower  half  "The  Crucifi.Kion,"  The  remainder  of  the 
w  indow  contains  representations  of  various  Saints  of  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Christian  times. 

Baenard  Castle  — A  stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Dugard,  is  about  to  he  fitted  up  in  the  parish 
chuicli.  It  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Bagulev,  of  PiKrim- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  ' 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

H.vcknkt,— The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  B 
Asplan  I,  M,A.,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  at  Hackney- 
have  erected  a  memorial  in  white  Carrara  marble,  contains 
ing  a  medallion  portrait,  in  that  building.  The  work  wa 
executed  by  Mr,  Gaffin,  sculptor,  of  Regent-street, 

Memorial  Brass  —A  nvinumental  brass  has  been  placed 
in  the  aute-cliapel  of  Exeter  College,  0.<tord,  iu  memory  of  a 
commoner  of  the  college  who  was  accidentally  shot'  by  a 
fellow  student.  It  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  and  was  executed 
by  .Messrs,  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTE  KS. 

The  Sanitary  State,  of  Eastbourne  — A  report  on  tlie 
sanitary  slate  of  E  istbourne  has  been  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  by  l)r,  Tlionie  Tiiorne,  There  appears  to  be  most  un- 
deniable evidence  that  the  main  causes  of  tvplioid  fever  in 
Eastbourne  are  the  use  of  impure  water  and'tiie  iiielficient 
ventilation  of  the  main  drains.  In  some  instances  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  drawn  from  well.s  in  close  contiguity 
to  cesspools.  The  system  of  ventilating  the  main  sewera  through 
charcoal,  though  in  some  respect"  good,  is.  as  applied  at  East- 
bourne, worse  than  useless,  on  account  of  its  entirely  stopping 
the  exit  of  the  sewer  gas,  which  has  been  thereby  forced  into 
the  houses.  What  really  seems  to  be  required  f'>r  the  sani- 
tary well-being  of  the  town  are  a  proper  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  ai  d  house  drains,  an  adequate  snoplv  of  pure  water, 
and  the  disconnection  of  the  direct  communication  between 
water  supply  cisterns  and  the  sewers  by  means  of  waste 
pipes. 

New  Disinfectinq  Appakitus  — Mr.  George  Fraser,  of 
the  firm  of  John  Fraser  and  -ions,  e.'ihibited  and  explained  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Olficers  of  Health  Associa- 
tion a  new  appa^  alus  for  which  he  has  recently  obtained  a 
patent.  The  object  is  to  snuply  a  ready  means  of  disinf.  ct- 
ing  all  clothing,  bedding.  &c,,  tint  nia'v  have  been  used  by 
persons  sulfenug  from  fev  er  or  other  infectious  disease.  If 
such  apparatus  were  erected  in  ail  populous  districts,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  spread  of  many  diseases  would  be 
considerably  clieckifil.  The  apparatus  and  Its  working  may 
be  thus  briefly  described  :— A  buck  oven  or  cli  uiilier  occupy- 
ing a  space  8t't,  square  is  erected,  in  the  loiver  portion  of 
which  is  a  covered  furnace  and  flue  capable  of  raising  the 
internal  alino  phere  to  the  required  temperature,  the  "front 
being  enclosed  with  a  sliding  door,  .A  closed  truck  or  carriage 
is  provided  with  shelves,  racks,  and  doors,  and  it  is  intended 
to  collect  the  clothing  in  these  carriages  from  iKe  infected 
liouses  and  convey  it  to  Ihe  cliamber.  The  front  door  is  then 
opened  and  the  truck  placed  inside,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the 
process  of  disinfection  takes  place,  sulphur  or  other  fumes 
being  used.  When  the  process  is  completed  the  tiuck  is 
again  taken  to  the  house  and  the  articles  removed.  The  chief 
points  in  this  patent  are  :— 1,  The  whole  of  the  vapours 
given  off  during  the  disiulection  arc,  by  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  flues,  made  to  pass  through  the  furnace  and  are  thus 
consumed,  2.  The  clothing  is  nut  removed  from  the  truck 
until  returned  to  the  owner.  3.  The  carriage  which  conveys 
the  clothing  and  returns  the  same  to  the  house  from  which 
it  was  taken  is  itself  disinfected  ou  each  occ.isiou  with  the 
clothing,  &.C.    4.  The  apparatus  is  not  expensive. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Dew.^bury  and  West  Riding  Permanent  Building 
Society, — I'he  shareholders  m  this  association  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  last  week.  Mr,  W,  llemiugvvay,  secretary, 
submitted  the  report,  which  showed  that  the  income  from 
subscriptions  during  the  year  had  been  £5032  123.  7d.,  and 
the  income  £8957  Us.  5d.  Alter  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4i  per  cent,  to  each  shareholder,  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  ou 
the  amount  of  each  share  was  provided  for  out  of  the 
profits.    The  report  was  adopted. 

London  Labourers'  Dwellings  Society  (Limited). — ■ 
It  appears  by  the  seventeenth  half-yearly  report  that  this 
society  is  in  a  very  ttourisliing  condition.  The  capital  of  the 
society  now  amounts  to  £42,200,  and  several  blockj  of  build- 
ings have  been  added  to  its  estates. 


[1783.]— SHOP  STOVES.-The  youth  who  so  ably  described 
the  usual  process  01  smokmg  aud  scorciiiug  g  lue  (without  any 


.  LEGAL. 

CtAiir  BT  AJf  Akchitect.— At  the  Ga'eshead 
County  Court,  last  week,  the  case  of  Lithgo 
V.  DaTidson  wag  heard.  The  claim  was  for 
£58  73.  9J.,  btit  the  £8  odd  was  discarded,  as  only 
£oO  could  be  recovered  in  the  County  Court.  In 
February,  18G8,  the  defendant,  a  miller  in  Gates- 
head, engaged  the  plaintiff,  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice at  Darlington,  to  make  and  draw  up  plana 
for  the  rebuilding  of  his  flour  mills.  A  set  of 
plans,  sections,  elevations  and  tracings  was  made, 
and  tenders  invited,  but  the  plana  were  not  car- 
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ried  out  in  consequence  of  several  objections 
made  to  them.  The  plaintiff  charged  the  travel- 
ling expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  preparing 
these  plans.  He  drew  up  a  second  set  of  plans, 
upon  which  the  mills  were  erected.  He  was  en- 
titled to  churgo  5  per  cent,  \ipon  the  amount  of 
the  contrast,  but  he  had  only  charged  2^^  per 
cent.  No  terms  were  mentioned  when  ho  was 
rngii2ed,  and  he  had  a  right  to  charge  5  per  cent. 
Evidence  was  given  ti)  rhis  effect,  and  a  number 
of  letters  were  read  to  show  that  the  del'endaiit 
had  never  disputed  the  account  sent  in  until  re- 
cently. His  Honour  recorded  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff  for  £35. 


Dinner  of  the  Locksmiths  Employed 
AT  Messrs.  Milxer  avd  Son's  Safe  Works 
—On  Siturday  iifternoon  last  a  dinner  of  the 
locksmiths  employed  at  Messrs.  Milner  and  Son's, 
Phoeni.K  Safe  Works,  took  place  at  the  Pbcenix 
Inn,  Smithflown-lane,  Liverpool.  The  lock- 
smiths' department  has  only  recently  been  estab 
lished  in  connection  with  the  works,  and  the  men, 
assisted  by  iheir  employers,  took  this  opportunity 
of  celebrating  the  event.  The  attendance  num 
bercd  about  50,  and  included,  in  addition  to  the 
locksmiths,  many  of  the  other  employes.  Mr. 
William  Owens  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G. 
Bolton  (manager  of  the  locksmiths'  department) 
the  vice  chair.  After  the  customary  loyal  toasts 
had  been  drunk,  the  Vice-Chairman  proposed 
"  The  Health  of  Mr.  Milner,"  and  having  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  lock- 
smiths' di'partment  into  the  works,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  other  employes  wou'd  find 
the  locksmiths  at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  he  alluded 
to  the  past  success  of  Mr.  Milner's  business, 
which  he  was  confident  would  also  be  succcs.sfally 
conducted  in  the  future.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantage  the  works  would  derive  from  the  adiii 
tion  of  this  department.  In  conclusion,  ;he  ex- 
pressed their  best  wishes  for  Mr.  Milner's  future 
health  and  happiness.  Mr.  Hughes  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ratcliffe  and  family  ; 
and  afterwards  the  chairman  proposed  that  of 
Mr.  Hulme,  the  surgeon  to  the  works.  Mr- 
Hulme,  in  responding,  alluded  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Milner  in  having  for  many  years  past  pro- 
vided medical  advice  for  the  men  gratuitously. 
After  several  other  toasts  the  party  scparjteH. 

The  Steam  Road  Roller  in  Maidstone, 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Local  Board,  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was  resolved  to  purchase  a 
steam  road  roller,  at  a  cost  of  £580.  The  machine 
had  previously  been  employed  in  consolidating 
the  road  surfaces  of  the  town,  and,  according  to  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Buckham,  the  surveyor  to 
Ihe  Board,  the  use  of  the  machine  materially  im 
proved  the  st  ibility  of  the  roads,  and  saved  at 
least  6  per  cent,  of  the  materials  required  fo 
repairs.  As  the  seconder  of  the  resolution  to 
purchase  the  roller  observed,  every  improving 
town  will  sooner  or  later  see  the  necessity 
adopting  a  similar  course.  We  may  state  that 
Mr.  Randall,  a  resident  in  the  town,  contributed 
£100  towards  the  cost  of  the  roller. 

Proposed  Docks  and  Harbour  of  Refuge 
AT  Deal. — It  is  proposed  to  construct  new  dock 
and  a  harbour  of  refuge  near  the  ruins  of  San 
down  Cast;Ie.   Nature  has,  it  is  saiJ,  already  prO' 
Yided  nia'erials  on  the  spot,  which  may  be  dug 
out  and  used  and  the  surplus  sold.    200.000  yard 
of  sand  at  6d.  per  yard  would  realise  £5000,  and 
under   that   there   is   sufficient  c!ay   to  make 
400,000,000  bricks,  tlie  average  value  of  whic 
would  be  30s.  per  thousand,  realising  £G0O,O0O, 
Beneath  that,  again,  there  is  snfficient  chalk  to 
make  100,000  loads  of  lime,  which  at  os.  a  load 
would  realise  £25,000.    Thus  the  materials  du 
out  from  the  harbnur  are  all  fit  for  use  in  it 
construction,  and  their  value  in  the  whole  would 
be  £630,000. 

TESTIM0>riAL  TO  A  SURVEYOR. — Mr.  Wright 
the  la'c  surveyor  to  the  Tunbridgo  Wells  Local 
Board  i  f  Health,  has  just  been  prespnted  by 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  pur 
containing  £100,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
f  ir  Mr.  Wright's  having  been  cruelly  and  un- 
justly treated  in  being  summarily  di.-charged 
after  having  served  the  town  for  so  long  a  period. 

Kingston  Bridge.— A  short  time  ago  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  six  members  of  the  Corpo- 


ration of  London  and  six  members  of  the  Metro- 
)olitan  Board  of  Works  to  onrry  into  effect  the 
ct  of  Parliament  entitled  Ihe  Kew  and  othor 
Bridges  Act,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  free  from 
o'l  all  bridges  over  the  Thames  from  Kew  to 
S'aincs.  It  w,is  chiefly  the  energy  di>*played  in 
the  matter  by  the  Corporation  of  Kin'.'ston  that 
ffected  this,  and  so  it  w  is  declared  that  Kiiigs- 
tnn  Bridge  should  be  the  fir.-st  to  be  freed  from 
toll.  Besides,  there  was  a  facility  in  this  case 
t  possessed  by  the  others.  There  was  a  fixed 
debt  of  £16,000  o.ld  to  be  paid  to  free  Kingston 
Bridge,  £24,000  of  the  £40,000  originally  bor- 
rowed having  been  paid  off,  while  for  the  oth  ers 
the  amounts  are  not  aiireed  upon  as  between  tlie 
owners  and  the  intending  purchasers.  On  Satur- 
dxy,  the  11th  inst.,  thj  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  John  Thwaites  (Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works),  Sir  James  Lawrence  (Chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee),  the  Sheriffs  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
Kingston  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  other  persons,  met  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kingston  at  the  railway  station,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  state  through  the  town  and  over  the 
bridge  into  Hampton  Wick,  the  late  lessee  of  the 
tolls  handing  the  key  of  the  gates  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  he  passed  throngh.  The  bridgo  is 
built  of  the  Portland  oolite  stone,  having  five 
elliptical  arches,  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  being 
COft.  The  total  water-way  is  334ft.  The  arches 
spring  from  the  level  of  the  highe-t  recorded 
flood.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  there  is  also  a 
land  arch  of  brickwork.  The  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  is  382ft.,  and  the  width  of  roadway 
25fr.  6in.  The  amount  of  the  contract  for  its 
erection  was  £26,800,  and  the  total  expense,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  ap- 
proaches, was  £40,000,  which  sum  was  advanced 
by  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  at  3^  per 
cent,  interest.  The  bridge  was  commenced  in 
1825  and  finished  in  1828. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. —  Royal  Institute  (jf  British  Arcliitecta.  "Oa 
Some  Ancient  Churclies  of  Ireland."  By  Artlinr 
Hill,  A.R  I,B,A. 

TuESDAT.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Description  of 
tlie  St.  Panci  as  Railwav  Station,  Midland  Hallway.  " 
By  W.  H.  Barlow,  M  Inst,.  C  E,,  F.R.S.  8. 
„  Royal  Institution.  "  Deduotions  from  tlie  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  tlie  Nrn-ous  Sy»tem."  By 
Professor  Rolleslon,  M.D  ,  F.R.S.  3. 

Wednesdat. — Society  of  Arts.  "On  Submarine  Cliannel 
Communication."    By  Thomas  Page,  C.E.  8. 

TllURSDAT.— Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.311. 

„       Roval  Institution.    "On  the  Chemistry  ot  Vepe- 
talile  Products."    By  Professor  OdliiiK.  I'.R  S.  S. 

Fkidat.  — Royal  Institution.  9. 

Satukday. — Associated    Arts    Institute.     Paper    on  the 
"  Gothic  Spirit  in   MediEeval   Poetry."     By  J5. 
Montgomene  Ranking,  Esq.  8.1.5. 
„       Roval    Institutinn.    "On  the  Sun."   By  Norman 
Lockyer,  Esq.,  F  R  S.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  masons  of  Perth  have  struck  for  an  adrnneo  in  their 
wages.  They  demand  sixpence  per  hour,  which  is  a  rise  of  a 
halfpenny  on  the  present  rate. 


An  anonymous  contributor  has  given  £500  to  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  7,  Whitehall, 
in  aid  of  the  special  fund  for  mission-houses  and 
school  churches  (till  now  quite  exhausted),  in  the 
hope  that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  so 
valuable  a  branch  of  the  society's  operatims  from  its 
present  depressed  state. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  Selby 
Hill,  Birmingham,  will  be  laid  on  AVednesday  next. 
The  designs  for  the  building  are  by  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham. 

A  model,  showing  the  proposed  mode  of  completing 
the  buildings  for  the  .South  Kensington  Museum,  has 
been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  general  inspection. 

The  fleche  containing  the  chimes  of  the  R.C.  pro- 
Cathedral  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  Kensing- 
ton, is  to  be  removed,  and  a  tower  built,  which  will 
add  to  the  general  effect  of  the  edifice.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  gongs  which  now  strike  on  high 
occasions  will  be  re-placed  by  bells,  which  could  not 
with  any  degree  of  safety  be  hung  in  thejleche. 

A  return  has  been  issued  which  shows  that  in  the 
year  18G9  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  on  account  of  metropolitan  improvements, 
amounted  to  £5844  2s.  4d.  There  were  no  advances 
out  of  the  fund  on  that  account  for  the  year. 

The  parish  church  of  Mereworth,  Kent,  is  to  be 
restored,  at  a  cost  of  £450. 

It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  decided  on 
carrying  out  the  projected  canal  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced 
next  year,  and  may  be  finished  in  1878. 

The  people  of  Burnham,  Somersetshire,  have  de- 
cided to  borrow  (on  loan  for  thirty  years)  and  ex- 
pend £1200  in  town  improvements. 

An  art  exhibition  will  shortly  be  held  in  Derby. 
The  sewerage  and  construction  committee  of  the 
Derhy  Local  Board  of  Health  have  agreed  to  effect 
an  improvement  at  the  Corn-market  end  of  Rotten 
row,  at  a  cost  of  £2400. 

There  is  a  probability  that  Liverpool  will  become 
a  cathedral  town. 

For  some  days  past  the  roadway  in  Turnmill 
street,  Clerkenwell-green,  along  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  from  near  Cowcross-street  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Sessions  House,  has  been  sinking.  Men 
have  been  at  work  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  pro 
cess,  but  some  houses  which  hail  been  latelj' under 
pinned  show  further  signs  of  giving  way,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  inmates. 

Lady  Rolle  on  Tuesday  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  church  at  Otterton,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Devon.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be  about  £7000, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  promised  by  Lady 
Rolle. 


TENDERS. 

Ai.DERSHOT. — For  finishing;  hotel  and  pair  of  cottages  at 
Aldersliot.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford  :  — 
Martin.Wells.&Batchelor  (accepted)  £539  16  0 

Basingstokk  — For  building  two  houses  and  shops  on 
Station  Hill  for  Mr.  ;il.  Smith.  Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhito, 
architect,  Basingstoke; — 

Wilkes   £893    0  0 

Pelliam  andTigwell    B-'iO   0  0 

Jennings   812    0  0 

Pistell  ...    780    0  0 

Mussellwhite  and  Sons  (accepted)...    769  19  6 


Bow. — For  Presbyterian  church, 
architect ;  — 


Alexander  Peebles,  Esq., 


Extra  for 

stone  spire.  Total. 

Barnett  £fifi38          £161  £0799 

Bishop                              5483             370  6853 

Hill.Keddell,  and  Waldrara  5466            530  5996 

Fish                                 5289             243  6532 

Mortar                            6269            489  6758 

PatmanandFotheringham  5250            275  5525 

Adamson  and  Sons              5243            321  556t 

Sawyer                             6221             372  5593 

Tlill  and  Son                      5220             310  6530 

Myers  and  Sons                 6199             2bO  6179 

Dove  Brothers                   51.55            250  6405 

Ennor                               5147             442  6589 

Hume                               6058             284  6342 

Manley  and  Rogers             5021            290  53H 

Nightingale,                     4948            350  5296 

Bkaford. — For  erecting  village  school  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence at  Beaford,  Devon.    Mr.-r.  Harger,  architect : — 

Bale  and  Son  £5.i9 

Smale,  BuUeid,  and  Halls*   530 

Howard    524 

'Revised  tender  accepted. 

Briguteidoe. — For  the  first  section  of  a  new  church  at 
Brightridge,  Keut.    Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect : — 

Extra  Extra 
boarding  plastering 


to  roof. 
£78 
97 


to  roof. 
£85 
82 


91) 
7S 


97 


Myers  and  Son«,  £219t 

Sharpington  and  Cole   1877 

Walker    1857  57 

Anscomb    1730  80 

Dove  Brothers    1755  45 

Willicombe  and  Oakley  (ac- 
cepted)   1593  65 

Camden  Town  — For  building  4  houses  iu  High-street,  for 
Mr.  Bowen.    ill.  W.  Gosling,  architect: — 

Edgar  £2392 

Waltham    2182 

Perry  Brothers,   2147 

Faulkner    2072 

Kelly  Brothers   2009 

Scrivener  and  White    19'?9 

Manley  and  Rogers   1987 

Stentiford    1985 

Ilevward    19''!' 

Ball    1870_ 

Aitchinson  and  Walker  (accepted)  "   1745 

Colchestek.— For  supplying  and  laying  York  pavin", 
granite  kennidling,  and  othei-  work  in  tlie  footpaths  of  Col- 
chester, for  the  Colcliester  Town  and  Channel  Commissioa. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hope,  Town  Surveyor  -.— 

Everett  and  Son,  Colchester   £25H  10 

Lynch,  Northampton      2400  0 

Kutty,  London   2165  0 

Ewens,  London   2154  3 

Watts,  Colchester   2105 

Stroud,  Oxford    2070  10 

TJowell  and  Robson,  London    2050  0 

Knight,  London  (accepted)    2013  0 

Darlington. — For  villa  for  C.  Janson,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
John  Ross,  architect,  D.irlington: — 

Brick,  Stone,  Plasterer,  and  Slater  _ 

J.  Simpson  £751  15 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Martin    360 

Plumbing  and  Glazinr/. 

Johnson    200 

Paijiter. 

Davison  and  Soni   18 


0 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


Total  ...  £1329  17  0 
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DAKi.TNfiTON — For  Risc  Carr  Infant  Schools,  Darlington. 
John  Ross,  ai  cliitect,  l)arlint;tou  : — 

AcceiJlcd  tender,  total  amount   £493  12  6 

rABSCojiBE.  -l''nr  stabling,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Ilollanil's  new 
liouse  at  Farnconilie,  Surrey.     Mr.  Henry  Peak,  arcliitect ; — 
Goddaril  &  Son  (accepted;  £315    0  0 

Fakncombe. — For  stabling,  &c.,  at  Farncimhe,  Surrey,  for 
G.  J.  JluU,  K>q.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Mitchell  Bin   0  0 

Attield   288    0  0 

Nve    251  10  0 

II".  Moon  &'Soa  (accepted;   227  10  0 

TIadi.ky.— For  house  at  Hadley,  Mr.  S.  Dickens,  archi- 
tect.   Q.iiintilies  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:— 

liiuclicll  £1550 

iMiiuley  aud  Rogers   U97 

Macey    1489 

Scrivener  and  White    1438 

Scrivener  and  Stevenson    1307 

Walton   1310 

Capps  and  Ritso    1295 

HATiiEUi.EiGn. — For  erectinsrlNctlicrcott  llall,  Hatherleigli, 
Devon,  for  Captain  Arnold;  building  stuiic,  &c.,  found. 
Quantities  supplied.    Mr.  F  Ilargcr,  architect : — 

Giiss   £i-<sC,    4  2 

IVirtlctt  and  Essery   2715    0  5 

Call  and  Pethick   2044    0  0 

Hookuay    2624    0  0 

Hill.;  and  Son    2515    n  0 

Howard  (accepted;   2066  10  0 

Suiale,  liullcid,  aud  Halls  (too  lute;   23:39  10  0 

London. — For  alterations  to  144,  Edgvvare-road,  for  W. 
Reacke,  IL-^q.    Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington,  arcliitcet  : 

Melville   £375 

Mark    320 


0  offices,  John-street,  Black- 
Henry  Jarvis  &  Son,  archi- 


LoNiiON. — For  alterations 
friars,  for  S.  Saviour's  Union 

'  Dcards  £296  0  0 

Marsland  &  Son   294  0  0 

Tarrant   270  0  0 

Baguley   233  0  0 

London. — For  alterations  to  Soutliwavk  Chapel,  Long 
ane,  Bcnuondscy.    Henry  Jarvis  &  Son,  architects  :  — 

Higgs   £1077  0  0 

Thompson   973  0  0 

llenshaw   872  0  0 

Wicks,  Bangs  &  Co   745  0  0 

Tarniat    73  V  0  0 

llider  &  Son   55S  0  0 

Downs   536  0  0 


JIetbopolttan  Board  of  Works,  March  28 — For  the 
completion  of  a  Fire  Brigade  station,  in  ilermitage-street, 
Paddington.  John  Pollard,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Spring - 
gardens,  S.W. 

Wateord,  March  31. — For  he  providing  and  laying  of  about 
2,3  0  feet  of  ])ipe  sewers,  for  the  alteration  of  sewage  tanks, 
and  other  works.  John  Sedgwick,  Clerk  to  the  Hoard,  Watford. 

Wolverhampton  Main  Dhainaoe.— Contract  No.  4. — 
.April  4. — For  the  construction  of  upwards  of  24,000  yards 
in  length  of  brick,  stoiiewai'e,  ami  c;ist  iron  pipe  sewers,  and 
other  works.    H.  Underbill,  i'own  Clerk,  Wolverhampton. 

WooTToN-B  vssett,  March  28. — Kor  the  erection  of  two 
mortuary  chapels  and  curator's  house,  &c.  Thomas  Laas- 
down,  architect,  Swindon. 

Soutii-Eastern  Riiilway  Compant,  April  5.— For  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Charlton  station  on  the 
North  Kent  Railway  to  East  Greenwich.  John  Shaw,  secre- 
tary, London  Bridge  station. 

Gedney,  March  30. — b'or  erecting  a  double  cattle  shed, 
wBgon  shed,  and  drill  house  on  the  larin  in  the  oecapation  of 
Messrs.  Oldershaw,  and  also  four  cotta;^es  ne:ir  tli  -  cinirch,  on 
the  Dawsmere  estate,  in  Gedney,  Lincolnshire.  Edward  D. 
Skelton,  Sutton  liridge,  Lincolnshire. 

IIedingiiam  Highway  Board,  April  7. — For  the  sup- 
ply, delivery,  and  lixiug  of  live  cast-iron  girders;  two  lengths, 
each  16ft..  of  cast-iron  palisading ;  and  ;two  c  ist-irou  guard- 
plates.  Robert  F.  Stedman,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Sudbury, 
r^uffolk. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

U/VUDELi,,  SA.UNDEHS,  and  Company,  Li.mited, 
Quarrymeu  End  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
frices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  al-io  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  ]j;irt  ol  thu  United  Kiu<jdom,  furnished 
on  applicatio'u  to 

B.4TII  STONE  OFFICE, 

Corshain,  \yilts. 


Metals. 


COPPEU  :— 

Bi-i:  isb— cr.kc  an<l  in^rot   per  ton 

est  Selecte  l  ."^   <lo. 

.Sheet    do. 

)(tnin<i    do. 

utr^ilMin   do. 

lauish  C;ike    cash 

Cliiiliirj    „ 

rolinod  in^ot   

Vel.  Metal  ,Shcathmg  &:  Rods  per  lb. 


Morton  Care. — For  farm  ljuildings  and 
Morton  Carr  farm,  for  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 
architect,  Darlington  : — 

Brick,  Stone,  Plasti 
John  Johnson  


Tiioaias  Johnson   

Painting. 
Hornby  and  Roberts   


cottages  at 
John  Ross, 


[Advt.] 


BMKRTJPTS. 


£52i 

15 

0 

ing. 

  23 

13 

0 

  12 

0 

0 

0 


the 


Total  ..,£503  7 

SKINNINGKO^'^. — For  hospital  at  Skinningrove  for 
Earl  of  Zetland.    John  Boss,  architect,  Darlington : — 

Bosoniworth  (accepted;   ...£13H    6  0 

Stanwick. — For  gardener's  cottage,  Stanwick,  fir  her  Grace 
the  Dow.'gcr  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  John  Ross,  archi- 
tect, Darlington  : — 

A'  Ccptcd  tenders,  total  amount   £514  13  4 

WiriTiiY  — For  two  villas  at  Whitby  for  Benjamin'Pearson, 
Esq.    J'ihu  lln^i,  architect,  Darlington; — 

John  White  (accepted;   £2238  10  0 

COIPETITIOI^. 

MANcnrsTEa,  May  30. — For  abattoirs  and  a  carcass  market 
The  following  premiums  wUI  \y:  a.vardel :— One  of  £150.  one 
of  £100,  and  one  of  £75.  Josepli  lljron,  To.vn  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

COJTTEACTS  OPEIf  FOS,  BUILDniPx 
ESTIMATES. 

St.  Giles.  Camberwell,  March  23.— For  sinking  about 
ten  wells,  and  supplying  and  fitiug  pumps  to  the  same. 
Geor"e  William  Marsdeu,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry-hall,  Camber- 
well. 

KiRBT  Stephen,  March  28.— For  the  works  reqliired  in 
the  restoration  of  the  p.irisli  church.  .Architects,  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Jobn^ni,  Xewcastlc-upon-l'yna. 

NoRTUv:  .  .  Viiril  11.— For  the  erection  of  farm 

buildin"s  11,1  I'litdlc.    Mr.  Waters,  Estate  Office 

Fawsley,  ii''  i  '   )  ■ 

Market  II  vaiioaouGii,  March  31.— For  huilding  ale 
stores.  John  Ladds,  architect,!.  Chapel-street,  Bedtord-row 
London,  W,C. 

Admiralty,  Marcli  23.— For  supplying  lier  Majesty's 
several  dockyards  with  500  loads  ol  Englisli  elm  timbers, 
Antonio  Brady,  Saii'-rinicndi-nl  r.f  Contracts,  Coatr.ict  Depart- 
ment, Admiralty,  Willi,  hall,  S.W. 

BEIGHTO.M.  —  I  o;-  the  erection  of  six  fourteen-roonied 
houses.    Mr.Crawl'orJ,  oi\,  liishopsgate-street  Within.E.C. 

Blt-slem.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence  at  Port  Hill 
Mr.  T.  B.  llarley,  Burslcm. 

Midland  Railway,  April  5— For  the  erection  of 
stores  for  lost  property  and  workshops  at  Derby.  James 
Williams,  Secretary,  Derby. 

MACct.ESEiEi.n,  April  11. — Cheshire  New  County  ,\syhim. 
— For  the  erection  of  gas  works,  steam  engine,  and  other 
enguieering  works.  Robert  Griffiths,  architect,  Martin- 
Btreet,  Stafford. 

London,  April  5. — For  the  new  school  buildings,  Crown- 
otrect,  Soho.  .Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  *,  Carlton  Cham- 
bers, 4,  ili  gent-strect. 

St.  Lukb,  Middlesex,  March  20.— For  re-paving  the 
carriago  nnd  footways  of  Old-stroet,  and  cartain  other  streets 
In  the  said  parish.  W.  W.  Ilayoe,  Vestry  CUrlS,  Veetry 
Offices,  2ii,  City-read,  %Q, 


TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COU.NTRY. 

William  James  CockcU.  ni','Ii-street,  Cattcrsca,  builder, 
March  29,  at  111 — George  Dnkin^on,  Iluddersfteld,  brass- 
founder,  March  30,  at  11— .Vllcu  IMardcn  Graham,  New 
Barnes,  West  Mailing,  briclvm:iker,  Jlarch  20,  at  2 -Thomas 
and  George  Page,  Birmingham,  ironfouudcrs,  April  4,  at  12. 

ACT  1839.— public  examinations. 

April  21,  T.  Mann,  formerly  of  Penge,  hnilder— April  25, 
J.  11.  Rigden,  Clapton,  builder. 

sittings  for  last  examination. — ACT  1801. 

April  12,  J.  Bennett,  Fagle-plaee,  St.  James's,  engineer— 
.\pril  12,  II.  -1.  Dover,  Upper  Norwood,  builder  -  April  13. 
II.  F.  Sinirli,  Li-wi^hani,  bnililer — .Iiinc  30,  C.  Marriott  a 
J.  L,  Elv,  Umuell-biU-road,  buihlvrs- June  30,  W.  Wigg.  tt, 
llarthuin-rnad,  Camden  To.vn,  luiilder— June  30,  W.  Siark, 
WI'itiiiiLct<iii-m  id,  Pevkhain,  builder — .\pril  11,  T.  Hawkins. 
Ulackbiini,  joiner. 

DIVIDBND  MEETINGS. 

March  31,  C.  Seliiele,  Manchester,  engineer — .April  5,  W. 
.Shilcock,  Leicester,  builder — .Vpril  5,  T.  Matthews,  Leicester, 
decorative  painter  —  .March  31,  II  lli-atb.  South  Brent,  car 
pentcr — Vjiril  .5,  J.  Giles,  Netlev,  builder  and  undertaker- 
March  3n,  J  C.is-.iilv,  lIiKMei'slicId,  plumber  and  glazier — 
April  7.  J  Alkiiiviii,  ^hlr^k,  bni Ider— Aiinl  13.  C.  F  liner 
C"ni|it'in-i,'i  i  ;ic.-,  1 ,1 1 ii.u'ion ,  plumber  and  builder — .\pril  13 
T.  .idains.  Ore,  Sussu."c,  hiuliJer. 


DECLARATIONS  OP  DIVIDENDS. 

„1,  Kil 


t^arpente  r 


n  Park 

iL'tiir.-r 

1.  Id  - 

div 


H.  Hillarv  and  J.  Aslifnld,  C  in'-rli 
builders.  .In'.  U».  Id  -S.  »  ..v.»i.  .\  ,xW\.  ■■' 
div.  Is.  2^  1  — E.  I!. lies,  Wost,  (l.,i  i-.:i,  Im  I 
R.  Napper,  Galh:uiijotoa,  i\'orLh  t^udbiirv 
48.  2id. 

SCOTCH  SEtJUESTRATIONS 

Alexander  Robertson,  Birnam,  lime  merchant,  March  26, 
at  12— John  Armour,  Irvine,  builder,  March  30,  at  12. 
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COX  AND  SON'S 

CATALOGUE  of  CIIUilCH  FURNITURE. 

^ith  690  Desifrns  for  Church  I'V.rniture,  Gothic  Metal  M'^ork,  Deco- 
rations, Carpets,  Hancrings,  antl  ICmbroi fiery.    Price  6d.,  post  free. 

CATALOGUE  of  STAINED  GLASS, 

Containing  SO  Designs,  Priees  a  Photog-raph  of  Six  FioTire  Subjects, 
and  a  List,  of  nmrly  lUO  Churches  iu  which  Stained  Glass  ■\Vindow3 
have  been  erected  by  them.    Price  6d.,  post  free. 

CATALOGUE  of  MONU^rENTS, 

Tomb  Kails,  Headstone.'*,  "Memorial  Brasses.  &c..  desiirned  by  eminent 
Architects  find  otliers.    Price  6d.,  post  free. 

CHURCn  PLATE,  of  Jlessrs.  Cox  and  Son's  own  manufacture; 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  ('tialices,  Plagnn',  and  Pater.s,  in 
silver  and  electro-plate  ;  Portable  Bag  Sets  and  Pocket  Communion 
Sfrvicps  in  stocl;. 

LI'illTING  CHURCHES.— Estimates  furnished  for  layinefon  Gna 

■  ligliiini;  Chnrciit;'*  and  other  Buildings  with  Coronas,  Standards, 
or  llracket'i  to  burn  giis.  candle.'',  or  oil. 

DO.MESTIC  GOTHIC  F U UN ITURE.— Desi^Tig  and  Estimates 
furni=ihed  for  Gothic  I'urniture  of  every  description. 

CARVING  AND  GOTHIC  JOINEttY.— A  !--reat  reduction  effected 
by  roughing  out  the  work  by  machinery,  and  finisliing  only  hand 
lalioiu*. 

GOTHTC  METAL  WORK  of  every  description  ia  Silver,  Brass 
and  Irriii. 

ESTIMATES  furnished  for  carrying  out  any  Design. 

SHOW  ROOMS, 

28  and    29,    Rnuthampton-^treet,   Strand,  London. 

STAINED  GLASS  WORKS, 

43  and  ii,  M  lidcn-lane  (adjoining  the  .Show-rooms). 

MANUFACTORY, 

he  Wood  nni  Stnno  C.irviiv,',  Clothii!  Mrtal,  Monumental,  ami 
Granilo  Polishins  Works,  CoUc-ge  Wli.xrf,  Belvederc-ro.id,  LiimV)elh 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 


PiUTi^ERSHIPS  DISSOLVED, 

Rohinson  and  Ilall,  Hull,  machine  joiners  and  wood  cut- 
ters—Crowther  and  Foster,  Halifax,  huildtrs — Ilaitl.;y  and 
Co  ,  Calverley,  stone  mercliants  —  Rcade  and  Co.,  Woh  cr- 
hainptiiu,  varnish  nniiulacturers —  llutlnveU  and  Collin^je, 
Eilsewurth  and  Il.isluii;clcn,  liuilders— Giecn  and  Nash, 
Uradtord,  Yorkshire,  huilders — Clayton  and  Co.,  Lombard- 
street,  engineers— Williams  and  Lowe,  ci\il  engineers. 


J.J.  CORDES  &  CO., 

tLe  Patentees  ami  Manufacturers  of  the 
MXTXK.  well-known 
PATENT    WROUGHT  NAILS 
(Commonly  called  Kwb.vnk's  Nails), 
Desire  to  make  it  knnwn  that  they  have  adopted 
a  "star,"  or  "cross,"  as  their  Trade  Mark,  and 
that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  by  them, 
except  Clasp,  bear  this  m;irk  upon  their  head.s, 
and  that  within  every  package  sent  from  their 
works  is  also  placed  a  card  be.". ring  their  name 
:.nd  adilress.    All  their  ba^s  are  also  branded 
CoRDES  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J.  CoRDES 
and  Co.  out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig 
Iron,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  superior  to  all  others.  Ti'e  Nails  are  all 
uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one  perfect 
and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MON. 


LATEST  PaiGES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
n  COISTRUCTIO:^.  • 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  AKTI.STIC 

SOLID    PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.B.— Designers  ami  Practical  Joiuers. 
CAMBRIDGE  HALL,  NEWMAN  STREET, 

LONDON. 


TIMMEU.    Duty  Is.  per  lo.-.d  ; 


£    R.  £  6. 

Tonic  load  11  11)  12  5 

t^iicbcc,  red  pine   3  1.^  4  1.^ 

.,     yellow  pini?..    4    0  5  0 

St.  .lohn,  N.B.  yellow   0    0  0  0 

Quebec  oak   5  15  6  5 

„     birtdi    3  15  4  15 

,,     elm   4   5  5  5 

Dautzic  oak    4   5  fi  5 

„      fir    2   5  4  0 

Memo!  fir   2  3  10 

Rlg.-v   2  17  .1  2 

Sivcdish    2   0  2  13 

Masts,  Quel),  rc  1  pine    3  10  6  0 

,,    ytllnwpino   ..    4    5  6  0 

Lathwood,  Dant,  fm.   4   0  6  0 

,,         St  I'  ljurp.    6    0  6  5 
Deals,  pr  C,  lift  by  3 
by  y  ia.  duty  2s.  por 
load,  drRwb.aek  2.S. 

Qilcboc,  white  spruce  IS   0  17  10 

St.  Jolta.wlillc  sprues  IJ   0  IS  0 
Yellow  piuo,  per  re- 
duce.! C. 

Otsnada,  1st  quality..  16  0  18  0 

Snd  do          la  0  13  0 

I  AiotSDSsl,  y?a4w  <4  10  10  IS  !0 


Drawback,  Is. 
yd... 


£    a.   £  s 

St.  Pctcislnirtr,  j-ol...  11  o  12  0 

Vinland   6  10  8  0 

Jlomel   7   0   0  0 

Gotlienbui-g,    rellow  7  10  9  15 
„        white..   0   0  0  0 

Gefle,  vcllow   9  0  It)  1 1 

Sodeihiia    8   0   9  11 

Cliristiatiia,  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow   10   0  12  10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  fir.styuL   7   6  10  6 

First  white   7   0   0  6 

Second  qualities  ....  6  0  7  0 
I'UMICESl'OXEpr  tu   6   0   8  0 

OILS,  Ssc. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  43  0  0  0 

Sperm  botty  91   0   0  0 

Cod    3S  10  0  0 

Wfialc.  Sth  Soa,  palo  33   0   0  0 

Olive,  tMlllpoli  53   0  59  II 

Cocoauut,  Cochin,  tun  46000 

I'iilm,  flno    40  10   0  0 

,  Llnssod   »1  0  S9  » 

1  Kipcseod,  Eng. pals..  <1  10  0  0 
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JOHN  WESTON  &  CO., 

SOLID  AND  YEXEEUED 

HANDRAIL  MANUFACTURERS, 

80.  UrPKR  WIIITECROSS  STREET,  LONDON.  E.G. 


TJobertson,  Brooman,   and  Co., 

P.iTENT  AXD  DESIOKS  RE3ISTRATION  AGENTS, 
65,  Fleet-street,  Loiid<  n.   Established  1823.    Prospectuses  Krati<.t 


Tmportant  to  Builders  and  Others. 

—A  large  quantity  o£  rAPlHn  5tACIIB  CEXTllE  FLOWERS 
to  be  SOLD,  a  birgaiti,  tlic  ntannfacturo  bcm.ir  rL'linquishe.l.— 
Apply  to  \Vm.  Dyer  and  Co.,  Woolwich-roail.  ne  ir  (irecnwicli  Union. 

T'o  Contractors,   Iload  IMaker.s. 

&c.— Lr.r/cquanMtv  of  UN-SlFTM)  DRYBltlCK  ELDDISR 
to  fce  had  for  liflini.  Irlo"^  In  K.Jd  Croa^  S'l'JarS  I  cart  entrnnco  Ken 
Cross-street,  Unloti-^trect,  r.orougb  i  abo  two  Contractor's  pumtj 
tc  be  sold,  nr.  and  Sin.,  with  tuotlon  p!?»i  fee.— Apply  ot  EstntJ 
Offlot,  il,  vrelbfosk,  Cl'.T. 
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ENGLISH  MANSIONS  AND  COUNTRY 
HOUSES.* 
"ARDLY  less  comprehensive  than  those 
moral    treatises   which   undertake  to 
teach  the  whole  duty  of  man  are  soiiie  which 
are  occasionally  published  by  architects,  as 
setting  forth  their  views  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  profession.    It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  understand  for  whom  these  works  are 
specially  intended.  Following,  yet  apparently 
ignoring  such  standard  books  of  reference  as 
Gwilt's  "  Enyclopsedia,"  which  most  architects 
have  upon  their  shelves,  and  dipping  quite  as 
widely  but  less  deeply  into  matters  of  con- 
struction and  accommodation,  they  would 
seem  to  be  too  superficial  for  the  student,  and 
vet  too  technical  and  profuse  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  public.  Probably  their  only  as 
well  as  obvious  purpose,  is  to  increase  the 
clientclle  of  their  authors,  and  to  secure  its 
confidence  in  their  skill  and  ability,     it  is  a 
different  matter  when  a  professional  man  has 
had    considerable  experience  in  a  special 
branch  of  design,  and  it  becomes  then  a 
graceful  act  on  his  part  to  give  the  benefit  of 
such  to  the  world  and  to  his  brethren,  but  we 
fear  few  persons  are  really  benefited  by  com- 
pilations of  hasty  thought  and  dogmatic  state- 
ments upon  multitudinous  subjects,  accom- 
panying series  of  designs  equally  heterogeneous. 
"We  have  before  us  two  works  of  this  cha- 
racter, for  which  we  are  unable  to  discover  a 
sufficient  raison  d'etre.     The  autobiography 
of  an  architect  should  be  that  written  in  his 
works.    In  these  the  trivial  becomes  transi- 
tory, the  important  alone  remaining  as  per- 
manent testimony  of  his  powers.    We  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that 
there  is  not  in  either  of  these  works  much 
that  is  both  useful  and  interesting,  though 
both  would  have  been  improved  by  condensa- 
tion and  limitation  of  subject.    Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's quarto  book  is,  in  fact,  a  volume  of  his 
own  designs  for  houses,  villas,  parsonages,  and 
cottages,  to  which  is  prefixed  what  is  termed, 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  House  Buildin!;,  to 
which  latter  our  preceding  remarks  apply.  It 
only  occupies  thirty-five  pages,  and  discusses 
in  the  most  cursory  fashion  the  duties  of  an 
architect  and  his  subordinates,  the  require- 
ments, the  materials,  and  the  workmanship  of 
buildings.    In  the  plates  Nos.  1  and  11,  are 
represented  Chadlington  House,  Oxon.  The 
plan  seems  well  arranged,  except  that  on  the 
ground  floor  the  watercloset  is  enclosed  in  ttie 
centre  of  the  building.    The  exterior  grouping 
is  wanting  in  simplicity.    Better  in  the  latter 
respect,  and  fairly  picturesque,  is  Wootton 
House,  Oxon  (plates  3  and  4).  It  would  have 
been  improved  by  a  higher  development  of  the 
quasi-tower  over  the  staircase.    Tiie  position 
of  the  dining-room  is  objectionable,  as  the 
hall  has  to  be  traversed  in  serving  it.  Bignell 
House,  Oxon  (plates  5  and  6),  has  a  well- 
arranged  plan,   and  is  stately  as  well  as 
picturesque.    It  also  would  have  been  a  better 
composition  bad  its  tower  been  raised  consider- 
ably.   Norham   Manor,   Oxon   (plate   7)  is 
spoiled  by  the   paltry  projection    of  the 
entrance  gable,  as  are  the  house  on  Norham 
Manor  (plate  11),  and  another  at  S.  Giles, 
Oxford  (plate  13),  as  well  as  some  other  smaller 
buildings  by  fanciful  excrescences.  Several 
farmhouses  and  cottages  are  simply  and  well 
■    treated.    All  the  designs  are  in  the  mediseval 
domestic  character,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  features,   are  unexceptional  in  style, 
though  not  remarkable  for  originality.  On 
the  whole,  the  collection  of  designs  given 

*  "  English  Country  Houses,"  by  William  "Wilkin- 
son, architect,  of  Oxford. 

"  Picturesque  Designs  for  Mansions,  Villas,  Lodges, 
&c.,  &c.,"  by  C.  J.  KicHARDSON,  ftrcliitect. 


by  Mr  Wilkinson,  in  this  work,  are  creditable 
specimens  of  modern  English  country  houses. 

Mr.  Richardson's  octavo  volume  is  of  a  more 
ambitious  character,  and  is  embellished  by  no 
less  than  about  500  original  engravings.  These 
consiot  of  numerous  plans  for  cottages,  villas, 
and  mansions,  &c.,  "  many  of  which  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  selected  from  a  large 
collection  of  similar  subjects,  the_  result  _ot 
many  years'  professional  experience. '  An  in- 
troductory chapter  on  the  picturesque  m  rela- 
tion to  architecture  carries  the  reader  from  the 
Grecian  temple,  draped  with  curtains  and  tes- 
toons,  to  the  Roman  ruins,  by  nature  and  decay 
invested  with  the  same  quality,  and  the  (jothic 
styles  of  which  it  was  the  greatest  charm, 
back  again  to  that  of  aborigines,  and  buildmgs 
based  on  the  imitation  of  nature,  conipleting 
"a  brief  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  re- 
sume of  the  progress  of  architecture.  Thence 
he  is  brought  to  the  designs  of  the  author 
which  have  for  their  object  the  suggestion  of 
"  the  most  approved,  tasteful,  and  effective 
plans  for  the  mansion,  the  villa,  and  the  cot- 
tage," the  avoidance  of  smeky  chimneys,  the 
perfection  of  the  means  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilation, and  appropriateness  of  the  decorations 
of  houses,  and  even  their  accessories. 

To  illustrate  one  of  the  latter,  a  vignette  of 
"a  ruined  fountain,  designed  in  1820  by  one 
of  the  best  teachers  of  drawing  England  ever 
possessed,  the  late  C.  J.  M.  Whichelo,  is  in- 
troduced. It  forms  a  curious  climax  to  a  some- 
what confused  burst  of  eloquence  ;  and  we 
trust  the  reputation  of  the  said  deceased  artist 
rests  on  other  and  better  foundation.  Another 
garden  fountain  in  ruins,  for  which,  m  prefe- 
rence to  perfect  ones,  our  author  seems  to  have 
a  strange  predilection,  precedes  some  designs 
and  a  description  of  a  gardener's  cottage,  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  step  is  to  the  ridicu- 
lous if  it  does  start  from  the  sublime  rather 
than  the  vague.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  all  its  angles  should  be  canted  oft,  seeing 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  get  round  them  ; 
or  what  can  be  the  object  of  the  portentous 
finial  upon  the  principal  gable.    Apropos  of 
nothing  but  to  fill  up    pages,  various  bits  of 
ornament  of  a  miscellaneous  description  are 
interspersed,  and  their  style  is  of  tlie  worst 
rococo  ;  note  those  on  page  43,  47,  53,  and 
elsewhere.    In  design  No.  5,  a  double  cottage 
and  village  Sunday-school,  we  noted  a  capital 
group  of  chimney  stacks,  the  detail  of  which 
is  given  in  page  57,  but  the  text  tells  us  that 
this  is  copied  from  a  very  fine  ancient  example 
at  a  farmhouse  at  Ashford,  in  Kent.      _  _ 

Several  designs  for  park  lodges  are  imita- 
tions of  castellated  architecture,  or  miniature 
copies  of  collegiate  towers,  with  onel  win- 
dows overhanging  Tudor  arched  gateways ; 
that  in  design  No.  11,  page  90,  is  without  suf- 
ficient abutment.  A  detail  of  the  bay  window 
is  given ;  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  copied 
from  one  at  the  old  gatehouse  at  Montacute, 
in  Somersetshire,  both  as  to  dimensions  and 
detail  and  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
opinion  that  we  should  prefer  the  design  first- 
hand, and  with  its  original  context. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  comic  thing  in 
the  collection  of  designs  is  one  of  a  stove.  No 
12  p  93    No  words  of  comment  are  needed 
to 'the  author's  description.    "This  stove  is 
intended  to  fill  a  recess  in  the  hall  of  a  baronial 
mansion,  placed  on  a  marble  pavement  with 
groups  of  ancient  armour,  pikes  and  helmets, 
tnd  the  warlike  implements  of  ancient  times 
surrounding  it.    The  plan  shows  its  interior  to 
be  filled  with  fire  clay.    It  is  only  a  common 
stove  but  with  a  more  artistic  outline  or  figure 
than  is  generally  seen."  (It  represents  three 
parts  of  a  man  in  armour!)   "A  movable 
box  is  placed  within  the  pedestal  to  receive 
the  ashes  ;  the  smoke  flue  leaves  at  the  back  ; 
the  helmet  opens  to  receive  a  cup  of  water.'  ^ 
In  his  description  of  design  No  13,  Queen  s 
Gate  Lodge,  Hyde  Park,  the  author,  writing 
of  what  he  is  well  acquainted  with,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
him,  as  surveyor  to  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  to  embody  in  his  designs  the 


views  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  science  and  art  at  Kensington    and  though 
he  quotes  an  amusing  paragraph  in  which  the 
Albert  Hall  is  ridiculed,  he  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
structure  of  a  similar  character  to  that  con- 
ceived by  the   Prince,   when   the  present 
National  Gallery  will  be  wanted  for  a  Bank 
of  England  or  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  our  generation  to  t'ae  removal  of  the 
pictures  thence  will  be  overcome,  as  Soutli 
Kensington  will  have  become  central  as  ira- 
falg  ar-square  in  the  future  extended  metro- 
polis.   To  this  account  is  appended  numerous 
details  as  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, particulars  of  iron  gates  at  Queen  s 
Gate  Lodge,  and  a  disquisition  upon  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  damp-proof  courses,  and 
fireproof  construction  :  all  things  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  out  of  place  in  such  a  volume, 
nor  do  we  discover  in  the  remarks  any  special 

novelties.  ,    ,  .  •  j  -xu 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
what  may  be  termed  gossip  about  _  various 
buildings  erected  by  the  author  or  projects  for 
what  he  would  like  to  have  built,  the  latter 
even  more  profusely  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts than  the  former.    The  most  crotchety 
castle  in  the  clouds— and  there  are  several 
such— is  set  forth  with  plans,  sections,  eleva- 
tions, and  perspective  views,  sketches  of 
bargeboards,  finials,  ceilings,  and  other  details 
mostly  of  the  Batty  Langley  type  of  Gothic 
or  rococo  Renaissance.    No  less  than  a  dozen 
woodcuts  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
design  for  a  gimcrack  bath-house  and  summer- 
room  that  somebody  or  other  was  once  crazy 
enough  to  think  of  building  "  in  a  prominent 
position  in  a  park  in  Kent."    Another  design 
j-ully  set  forth  was  made  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  schools  intended  to  occupy  a  site 
leading  from  the  High-street  in  a  very  fashion- 
able district  "  immediately  out  of  London, 
and  we  shudder  to  think  from  how  great  a 
peril  so  near  neighbours  have  been  fortunately 
delivered.  .  . 

A  picturesque  fagade  for  "  A  Villa  in  the 
Old  English  Wooden  style,"  which  attracted 
our  eye,  we  find  stated  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  elevation  given  in  "John  Thorpes 
Sketchbook."  It  has,  however,  given  occa- 
sion for  a  disquisition  of  several  pages  in 
lent^th  upon  the  ancient  wooden-constructed 
hoifses  of  England,  in  which  there  is  much 
antiquarian  information  given  on  the  subject, 
and  which  is  very  readable.  . 

Design  No.  29,  for  "  A  Sculptor  s  Villa,  is 
a  characteristic  chapter  of  our  author's.  He 
tells  us  that  in  |185'>  he  became  for  a  short 
time  the  guest  of  a  gentleman  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  more  than  a  million 
of  wealth.    The  vision  of  a  chance  to  help 
such  a  Crojsus  to  expend  a  portion  of  this 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  fortliwith  commenced  an  appropriate 
design  for  a  villa  to  properly  exhibit  Classic 
sculpture.     A  grand  gallery  in_  the  centre 
has  a  staircase   contrived  to  wind  round  a 
group  representing  the  Capture  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Amazons.    "  But  the  possession  of  only 
a  million  of  money  gives  a  moderate  income 
compared  with  that  of  the  Sovereign  Popes  at 
the  time  the  Vatican  was  erected,    and  so, 
though  unwillingly,  economy  must  be  con- 
sidered, therefore  "Underneath  the  gallery 
were  supposed  to  be  large  cellars  for  wine. 
These  had  a  private   entrance  through  the 
pedestal  of  the  Amazonian  group,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  to  a  larger  scale.  ihe 
ingenuity    of    this   contnvance,  however 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fo  lowing 
naive  apology  that  "  the  col  ection  below  was 
supposed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  one  above,  and 
calculated  to  yield  as  much  enjoyment  and 
one  certainly  that  would  be  more  highly  ap- 
preciated by  a  greater  number  of  persons. 
The   method   of    warming   this  imaginary 
Elysium  is  then  elaborately  described  with 
the  aid  of  woodcuts,  and  the  systems  of  rival 
inventors  balanced  and  discussed.  Somewhat 
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further  on  an  fintire  chapter  is  devoted  fo  "The 
Fireplace,  Flue  Construction,  and  Smoke  Pre- 
vention," and  miy  be  read  with  much  pr"f;t. 
In  it  the  author  says  rather  pertinentlv,  "  It 
may  be  asked  what  has  a  work  on  "  Pictu- 
resque Arcliitecture  "  to  do  with  either  smoke 
or  sewer  gases  ?  "  And  as  tlie  purpose  of  his 
argument  is  to  point  out  how  our  buildings 
might  be  made  less  unsightly  by  tlie  effects  of 
smoke,  and  as  he  has  given  much  attention 
to  this  important  subject,  we  are  not  dis|50sed 
to  quarrel  with  the  interpolation  of  the  chapter 
in  question. 

Harrington  House,  Queen's  Palace-gardens, 
is  the  heading  of  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
flattering  letters  from  the  Earl  for  whom  it 
Was  erected  will  render  Mr.  Eichardson  very 
independent  of  our  own  captious  remarks. 
After  having  lived  in  it  a  season  he  writes 
that  it  is  '•  a  house  without  a  fault."  Perhaps 
the  fault  that  we  should  find  with  it  was  due 
to  the  Earl  himself,  who,  we  are  told,  in- 
sisted upon  having  it  built  in  his  favourite — 
the  Gothic — style,  and  the  complacency  with 
which  our  author  reproduces  some  of  its 
details  would  lend  us  to  think  that  both  the 
owner  and  his  architect  were  rather  easy  to 
please — where  ignorance  is  bliss,  however, 
it  wiiuld  be  folly  for  us  to  strive  to  undeceive 
them.  Let  us  allow  tliat  the  plan  is  a  stately 
and  good  one,  and  tliat  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence seem  to  have  been  admirably  studied 
throughout.  "  The-e  objects  being  attained," 
says  Mr.  Eichardson,  "any  real  or  imaginary 
faults  perceived  by  professional  ciiticsmay 
be  palliated,  if  not  lorgotten."  After  such 
defiance  why  should  we  restrain  or  conceal  the 
smile  with  which  we  turned  to  the  last  page  ? 
where,  with  another  cliaracteristic  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  we  are  abruptly 
taken  from  the  premises  of  the  noble  Earl  to 
conti  mplate  two  engravings  of  a  most  common- 
place "cut-wood  canopy  to  a  door  at  West 
Brompton,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Metro- 
politan District  Eailwny.  It  has  been  con- 
structed about  twenty  years,  and  stands 
well." 

We  would,  however,  part  with  our  author 
as  pleasantly  as  mny  be,  by  expressing  sincere 
admiration  of  his  design  No.  38  for  encaustic 
tiles,  which  forms  one  of  his  "  flight  digres- 
sions," though  we  must  decline  to  follow  him 
in  commending  those  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
columns  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
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=       L    Substituting  this  value  in 
2 

the  equation,  we  obtain  H  K  =  K  L  x 
E 

L  Eeferring  to  the  diagram  in  fig.  1, 
2 

and  using  the  same  notation  as  before, 


W 


H  K  = 


and  K  L  =  S 


the 


strain  at  the  centre  of  arch.  Putting 
in  these  values  in  the  formula  we  get 


W 


2  E 


=  W  X  L 


8  E 


AECHED  EOOFS.— No.  II. 

IT  has  already  been  stated  that  arched  roofs 
mny  be  classed  under  one  of  two  heads, 
those  having  solid  and  thoso  having  open  or 
braced  webs.  The  first  of  these  will  now  be 
considered,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  arch  is  affected  by  strains.  On  the 
supposition  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  arch  is  a  parabola, 
the  horizontal  thrust  may  be  assumed  to  be 
constant  from  the  crown  to  the  springings. 
This  thrust  answers  to  the  strain  at  the  crown, 
and  when  it  has  been  once  nscertained,  the 
strain  at  any  other  part  may  be  found  from 
it.  Taking  W  to  represent  the  total  load  on 
the  arch,  L  the  span,  E  the  rise,  and  S  the 
strain  at  the  centre  of  the  arch,  the  usual 
W  L 

formula  gives  S  •  — .    This,  it  will  be 

8  X  ^ 

seen,  is  the  same  formula  that  obtains  for  the 
strain  on  the  flanges  at  the  c-ntre  of  a  girder 
having  the  saine  span  as  the  arch,  and  a  depth 
equal  to  its  rise.    Applying  this  rule  to  th 
diagram  in  flg.  1,  we  have  L  =  50,  E 
10ft.  Oin.,  and  making  W  =  20  tons,  the  value 

20  X  50 

ot  the  central  strain  is  S   =  = 

8  X  10 

12-5  tons.  Similarly,  the  strain  at  any  other 
pomt  may  be  found  by  calculation,  but  it  is 
not  so  correct  as  that  given  by  a  diagram,  for 
the  reason,  already  stated,  that  the  conditions 


assumed  in  theory  and  in  the  calculation  do  not 
actually  prevail  when  the  arch  takes  its  real 
form.  We  will  first  ascertain  the  strain  by 
calculation  at  any  given  point  (H  in  fig.  1). 
Let  W'  equal  the  load  upon  the  arch  situated 
between  the  crown  and  the  point  H,  and  S  the 
strain  already  found  at  the  crown.  Putting 
S!  for  the  strain  at  H,  the  equation  becomes 
=  V  S^  +  VVj  ^.  In  the  present  instance 
S  =  12-5  and  Wi  =  5  tons  ;  so  that 
SI  =  V  12-5^  +  52  =  13-46  tons,  equals  the 
stram  at  the  point  H.  This  is  a  special 
example,  but  generally,  if  S  be  the  strain  at 
the  crown,  W  the  weight  between  the  crown 
and  any  point  x  where  the  strain  is  required, 
then  the  strain  S'  at  that  point  is  obtained 
from  the  formula  Si  =  +  VV2. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  greater 


IS  obvious  that  the   greater  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  real  form  of  an  arch  and 
a  parabola  the  wider  will  be  the  departure  in 
practice  from  the  results  arrived  at  by  pure 
theory.    We  may  now  proceed  to  calculate 
our  strains  by  diagram,  and  first  for  the  straiit 
at  the  crown.    Eeferring  to  fiu-.  1,  let  F  G 
represent  a  portion  of  the  radius  of  the  arch  ; 
draw  D  E  at  right  angles  to  it.    D  E  will 
consequently  be  a  tangent  to  the  arch  at  the 
point  H.    Make  H  K,  drawn  vertically,  equal 
to  the  load  situated  between  the  crowii  of  the 
arch  and  the  point  H.  Draw  K  L  horizontally 
to  meet  H  E  at  L,  then  K  L  is  equal  to  the 
strain  at  the  crown  C.    In  fig.  1,  H  K  is  made 
equal  to  5  tons,  on  a  scale  of  20  tons  to  one 
inch,  and  K  L  measures  exactly  12-5  tons  by 
the  same  s?ale,  which  is  the  value  already 
found  for  the  central  strain  by  calculation. 
As  the  strain  at  the  crown  is  horizontal,  the 
calculation  and  the  diagram  coincide  accu- 
rately in  the  result,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
any  other  point  of  the  arch,  the  discrepancy 
increasing  the  nearer  the  point  approaches  the 
springing.    It  is  not  diflicult  to  demonstrate 
this  mathematically.    In  the  triangle  H  K  L 
we  have  H  K  =  K  L  x  tangent;  of  angle 
Is.      u     i'ut  angle  K  L  JI  =  e,  then  H'K 
=  K  L  x  tan.  9.     Draw  the  line  A  C,  then 
A  C  is  parallel  to  D  E,  and  the  triangles 
H  K  L  and  ABC  are  similar.  Consequently 
the   angle   K  L   H  equals   angle  BAG. 
Calling  this  angle  ff  we  have  9  =  6'  and  H  K 
=  K  L  X  tan  9i.    But  by  construction  the 
B  C 

tangent  of  angle  6'  =  .    But  B  C  =  E 

A  B 

L 

and  A  B  =  half  span  of  arch  =  — ,  so  tan. 

2 


which  is  the  formula  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  article.    It  should 
I     be  remarked   here  that  the  value  of 
'     E  in   both  figs.   1  and  2    is  about 
twice  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  in 
practically  designing  a  roof.    The  reason  it  is 
so  proportiof.ed  in  the  diagrams  is  to  allow  the 
construction  of  the  strains  to  be  better  shown, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
arch  been  drawn  too  flat.     The  space  at  our 
command  does  not  permit  of  the  diagrams 
being  made  on  the  same  scale  as  they  would 
be  in  the  engineer's  and  architect's  office. 

Having  shown  the  method  of  ascertainin 
by  diagram  and  calculation  the  amount  of  the 
central  strain,  it  now  remains  to  find  that  at 
any   other  point  by  the  former  mode  of 
analysis.    Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  required  to 
determine   the    strains   at  five  equidistant 
points  of  the  arch  rtprnsented  in  fig.  2.  That 
at  C  has  been  already  determined  for  the  case 
in  fig.  1,  and  can  be  equally  readily  obtained 
for  that  in  fig.  2.     In  this  instance  L  =  100, 
W  =  40,  and  E  =  20,  and  the  central  strain 
S  will   equal  25   tons.    To   determine  the 
strains  at  the  other  points  D,  E,  F,  and  A, 
draw  the  lines  D  D',  E  E',  F  F',  A  A',  towards 
the  centre  of  the  cir  cle  of  which  the  arch  is  a 
segment.    They  are,  therefore,  parts  of  the 
several  radii,  and  the  lines  D  J,  E  K,  F  M, 
and  A  P,  drawn   perpendicularly  to  them 
respectively,  will  be  tangents  to  the  arch  at 
the   points  where   the   several  strains  are 
required.     From    these    points   draw  the 
horizontal  lines  D  G,  E  II,  F  L,  and  A  N, 
making  each  equal  the  strain  at  the  centre,  or 
equal  to  25  tons.     From  the  end  of  these 
lines  draw  verticals  to  meet  the  tangents,  and 
the  several  strains  at  the  points  D,  E,  F,  G, 
will  be  given  by  the  lines  D  J,  E  K,  F  M, 
A  P.    If  they  be  measured  on  the  diagram 
upon  a  scale  of  20  tons  to  one  mch,  they  will 
read  25-5,  27,  29  5,  and  34-5  tons  respectively, 
or  rather  more  than  what  they  would  amount 
to  by  calculation  by  the  ordinary  formula. 
There  is,  however,  an  accurate  method  of 
calculating  the  strains  at  any  point  which 
will  serve  to  check  those  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  a  diagram.     The  strains   vary  as  the 
sec  mt  of  the  angle  which  a  tangent  at  any 
point  makes  with  a  horizontal  line.  When 
this  angle  is  known  the  strains  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  fig.  3,  let  the  diagram  be  a  reproduction 
of  that  in  fig.  2,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  centre  of  the  circle 
being  shown.  Suppose  it  is  required  to  find 
the  strain  at  the  springing  of  the  arch — as 
before,  let  A  P  =  S'  =  required  strain, 
S  =  that  already  found  for  the  crown,  and 
put  0  for  the  angle  PAN.  Since  the  angle 
P  A  0  is  a  right  angle,  the  angle  P  A  N  is  the 
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complement  of  the  angle  B  A  0.  Making 
this  latter  equal  to  0',  we  have  9  = 
(90°  —  9').  If  the  angle  6'  were  known,  the 
problem  is  solved.  To  find  9\  we  use  the 
trigonometrieal  equation  of  the  triangle 
A  B  0,  in  which  the  angle  A  B  0  is  a  right 
angle,  and  B  0  =  A  B  x  tan.  0',  or  tan. 
B  0 

0'  =  .    But  B  0  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 

A  B 

the  arch  minus  its  rise.    Calling  the  radius  of 
the  circle  Ri,  then  B  0  =  Ri  —  R.  When  the 
span  and  rise  of  an  arch  is  given,  the  radius 
is  found  from  the  equation — 
L3    +  R2 

Rt  =  ,    when    L  is  the  half 

2  R  502  + 

span.    In  this  case  Ri  =  =  72-5ft. 

2  +  20 

From  this  B  0  =  52'5ft.  By  logarithms  we 
have— log.  tan.  9'  =  log.  52-5  —  log.  50  +  10. 
Solving  we  find  9'  =  46°  24'.  Consequently 
9  =  43°-36'.  Referring  to  fig.  3,  in  the 
A  N 

triangle  A  P  N,  A  P  =  .     But  A  P  = 

cos.  9  S 

S'  and  A  N"  =  S',  therefore  S'  =  .  By 

cos  9 

logarithms  log.  S'  =  log.  S  —  log.  (!os  9  + 
10.  Putting;  in  the  values  for  S  and  9',  we  have 
log.  =  "log.  25  —  log.  cos  43o-36'  +  10. 
Solving  for  we  finally  obtain  =  34-52 
tons,  which  is  the  S::me  value  as  that  given 
by  the  diagram  in  fig.  2.  If  the  values  of  the 
secants  of  the  other  angles  made  by  the 
tangents  with  the  horizontal  lines  be  found, 
the  resulting  strains  at  those  points  can  be 
also  determined.  As  many  points  may  be 
taken  as  considered  desirable,  but  unless  the 
arch  is  very  large,  four  points  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  practical  purposes.  In  our  next  we 
shall  give  an  example  of  an  arch  roof  with 
internal  bracing,  such  as  is  commonly  adopted 
for  railwny  stations  and  roofs  of  large  span, 
■where  an  uninterrupted  space  below  is  the 
chief  desideratum. 


ART  IN  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT 
LAMPS. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
when  he  proposed  to  re-model  the  plan  of 
London  City,  after  the  great  tire,  there  surely 
has  not  been  so  great  and  good  a  chance  of  at 
least  commencing  so  much  needed  a  work  as 
was  offered  accidentally  to  the  man  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Embankment.  And 
equally  sure  it  is  that  no  failure  of  doing  any- 
thing really  great  and  of  lasiing  fame  and 
endurance  ever  came  to  be  made.  It  is  very 
difficult,  in  a  few  words,  to  characterise  the 
multitude  of  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in 
this  important  work,  for  it  is  all  wrong  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  idea  to  the  last 
ending  of  it.  The  river,  and  the  constant  sight 
and  view  of  the  ever-moving;  Wiiter,  was  the 
first  and  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  perpetuil 
view,  and  should  liave  been  that  to  which  all 
other  considerations  should  have  been  sub- 
servient. Everybody,  however,  knows — every 
man,  woman,  and  child  knows — that  to  see  the 
moving  water  of  the  river  you  must  stand 
close  to  the  heavy,  stupid,  close  parapet,  and 
almost  tumble  over  it,  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
river'at  all ;  so  that  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  idea  which  nature  provided,  that  very 
help  and  key-note  itself  has  been  actually 
blotted  out  !  If  you  want  not  to  see  the  Rivei- 
Thames,  you  have  but  to  wander  down  to  its 
embanked  shores.  We  say  nothing  at  present 
of  the  huge  blocks  of  granite  which  make 
their  appearance  every  now  and  then  just  where 
they  are  of  no  sort  of  Use  or  meaning,  and  where 
they  indicate  nothing  ;  or  of  the  arches  such 
as  that  opposite  the  Temple  Gardens,  a  splendid 
oppori  unity,  built  only  to  be  wall.-d  up  again, 
so  no  mortal  can  ever  pass  through  it  or  under 
it.  What  is  this  awkward  archway  for,  or 
■what  does  it  mean  ?   We  say  nothing  of  these 


curious  things,  but  only  hint  at  them  by  way 
of  asking  for  some  information,  and  pass  on  to 
the  grand  and  crowning  completion  of  the 
Embankment  scheme — the  lamps,  which  are  to 
light  up  its  dulness  at  night.  These  lamp 
standards  seem  to  me  very  notable  things 
indeed,  and  well  worth  a  little  thought  and  a 
few  lines  of  comment,  and  may  be,  a  hint  or 
two.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  consider  how 
singularly  unpractically  we  practical  people  go 
about  things.  There  are  just  three  of  these 
lamp  standards,  and  but  three,  and  out  of 
them  but  two  have  the  names  and  consequent 
personality  of  the  artists  who  made  them 
attached  "to  them.  One  is  modelled  from  a 
design,  and  that  by  an  architect,  and  the 
other  is  apparently  by  nobody  in  particular. 
Why,  we  may  ask,  were  not  a  larger  number 
of  artists  applied  to  for  designs,  and  models 
as  well  as  mere  designs,  for  so  important  avd 
conspicuous  a  work,  and  one  so  difficult  to  do 
well,  though  to  some  it  may  seem  easy  ?  It 
might  well  have  tempted  some  of  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  if  so  we  might 
have  had  some  real  bond  fide  works  of  art  by 
the  youthful  artists  themselves,  for  they  could 
not  have  employed  others  to  do  the  work, 
whether  good  or  ill,  for  them.  If  these  Academy 
students  had  been  appealed  to,  the  public 
might  have  had  a  series  of  designs  everyone 
of  them  different,  instead  of,  as  will  most 
surely  be  the  case,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
gas  standards  all  cast  from  the  same  mould, 
and  that  one  the  very  plainest  and  dullest  of 
the  three. 

But  let  us  gl  ance  for  a  moment  at  each  of 
these  three  designs  that  are  now  offered  for 
public  inspection,  and  the  approval  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  capable  of 
judging  of  their  claims  and  merits.  We 
would  begin  with  what  we  may  call  design 
No.  2,  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Allen,  and  designed,  as  we  must  suppose,  and 
afterwards  modelled  and  worked  out,  by  Mr. 
S.  Burnett,  carver.  It  should  always  be 
clearly  stated  whether  the  "  designing,"  asit  is 
termed,  and  the  actual  execution,  are  by  the 
same  person,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  for 
this  lamp  standard  does  not  look  as  if  the 
workman  of  it  had  made  the  drawing  for  it  as 
well.  We  give  him  the  credit  of  both.  We 
have  had  in  our  time  something  to  do  with 
carvers  and  modellers,  and  think  it  a  great 
pity  that  so  much  of  evident  painstaking  and 
careful  modelling  should  have  been  thrown 
away  and  lost  in  the  accomplishment  of  actual 
falsity,  and  in  the  modelling  of  nothing.  Not 
to  waste  time  on  it,  let  anyone,  not  art  in- 
structed, look  at  the  head  and  mouth  of  the 
fish  or  dolphin,  as  we  suppose  it  must  be 
called,  and  then  go  to  the  nearest  fishmonger's 
(Grove's,  Whitehall),  and  look  at  any  sort  of 
fish  he  likes,  from  a  sprat  to  a  monster  salmon, 
or  even  flattened  red  herring,  and  then  ask 
himself  whether  there  ever  was,  or  can  be, 
either  in  the  water  or  out  of  it,  any  such 
animal,  or  any  such  mouth.  Why  should  the 
public  be  compelled  to  accept  such  work  as 
this  ?  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to 
model  even  a  common  leaf,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  model  a  fish's  body  and  a  fish's 
mouth,  and  to  catch  any  of  the  life  and  ex- 
pression which  it  always  has  in  it ;  but  the 
only  way  to  approximate  to  either  is  to  study 
and  try  to  copy  the  living  animal  as  it  moves 
and  swims.  Nobody  can  invent  these  things; 
they  must  be  seen  and  drawn  and  modelled 
while  under  eyesight.  All  that  can  be  said 
to  the  carver  or  modeller  of  this  fish  and 
standard  is  to  wish  him  better  luck  in  future 
and  no  drawing  to  work  from,  and  thus  drive 
him  to  the  fishmongers,  or,  better  still,  tlie  decks 
or  holds  of  the  fishing  smacks  off  Billingsgate 
Market. 

No.  1,  as  we  have  ventured  to  call  it,  is  but  a 
poor  affair,  and  hardly  worth  talking  about  ;  it 
is  said  lo  be  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  the 
architect  of  the  Board  of  Works,  from  a  recol- 
lection of  some  such  workat  Rome.  The  name 
of  the  actual  artist  or  modeller  is  not  given,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  well  how  it  was 


conjured  into  existence.  It  was  modelled  from 
a  drawing  from  the  office  of  the  arc'  itect, 
certainly  no  part  of  it  from  any  real  living 
thing,  as  will  be  evident  enough  by  a  glance 
at  the  claws  and  feet  and  legs  of  the  linn, 
which  the  foot  of  the  standard  is  supposed  to 
represent.  Of  all  things  to  be  found  in  nature 
at  once  indicative  of  suppleness  and  strength, 
the  legs  of  the  carnivora  are  the  most  notable. 
The  most  imaginative  of  men  may  try  his 
best,  as  many  have  done,  to  picture  this  in  any 
sort  of  material  or  way,  and  may  perhaps,  to 
a  certain  extent  succeed,  but  a  single  mo- 
mentary glance  at  the  living  animal  itself, 
whether  lion,  tiger,  or  pantlier,  will  in  one 
instant  put  to  shame  all  his  fancied  powers, 
and  he  will  but  own  that  D  ime  Nature  has  had 
the  best  of  it,  and  has  alre;idy  provided  for 
him  models  to  work  from  which  intiuitely  sur- 
pass all  he  could  have  imagined  or  thought 
about.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  this  design 
has  been  evidently  modelled  from  a  drawing, 
and  is  as  hard  and  lifeless  as  the  common 
plaster  ornaments  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It 
was  a  good  thought  of  the  modeller  of  it  to 
hide  himself  from  the  public  and  to  leave  the 
glory  to  Mr.  Vulliamy. 

We  have  left  till  the  last  the  most  important 
and  teUing  of  these  three  designs  or  models, 
and  about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk.  We  confess  at  once  that  when  we 
first  saw  this  gas  standard  we  hardly  knew 
quite  where  we  were.  It  really  looked  as 
though  John  Bull  had  at  last  got  hold  of  an 
idea,  and  meant  something  or  otlier.  Was  it 
French,  or  Hindoo,  or  had  the  New  Zealander 
at  last  appeared,  and  brought  a  gas  lamp 
with  him  wherewith  to  illuminate  things 
before  the  ruin  came  ?  It  seems  to  me  very 
creditable  to  the  Coalbrookdale  Company 
that  they  have  not  appropriated  this  design  to 
the  firm  themselves,  but  have  honestly  left 
the  credit  of  the  work  to  the  real  working 
man,  Mr.  Butler.  How  far  thi^  clever  artist 
has  been  left  to  himself  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  say,  for  the  awkward  "  cornuco- 
pias" pouring  out  their  gifts  of  plenty,  and 
typical,  as  wo  are  told,  of  British  commercial 
industry,  could  seem  hanlly  to  have  occurred 
to  the  same  man  who  thought  of  the  climbing 
boys  ;  the  one  idea  has  nothing  wh  itever  to 
do  with  the  other,  and  really  spoils  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole.  But  the  wonder  with  me 
is  at  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  the 
modeller,  and  the  Coalbrookdale  firm,  too,  in 
offering  to  our  dear  British  public,  and  to  the 
important  Board  of  Works,  such  a  I'ude  idea 
as  this.  If,  instead  of  naked  climbing  boys 
applying  a  torch  to  a  gas  lamp,  out  of  all  proper 
police  rule  and  respectable  order,  Mr.  Butler 
had  represented  a  surpliced  chorister  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  said  gas  lamp  invoking  fire 
from  above,  what  a  beautiful  idea  would  it 
not  have  been,  and  pronounced  on  all  hands  to 
be,  and  from  every  voice,  and  from  every 
printing  press.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Butler  is  a 
man  of  genius,  and  will  not  work  in  the 
orthodox  groove,  so  we  must  take  it  as  it  is'; 
and  here  we  cannot  help  finding  almost  infinite 
fault  with  it,  not  because  it  goes  too  far,  but 
because  it  does  not  go  far  en  'Ugh  !  Did  Mr. 
Builer  ever  see  a  half-naked  b  >y  clioib  up  a 
common  lamp-post  or  park  tree?  if  so,  he 
never  saw  the  originals  of  his  two  figures. 
They  are  totally  and  altogether  wrong,  both 
in  form  and  action  and  method  of  lighting — 
i.e.,  if  the  said  youths  were  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  to  do  the  work  in  their  own 
way.  If  the  artist  has  "  postured "  his 
models  according  to  Academy  preced  nt  and 
method,  it  may  be  all  rigut,  but  according  to 
rough  and  untutared  nature  it  is  all  wrong. 
The  newspaper  accounts  call  both  figures  boys, 
but  the  lower  one  is  not  tire  figure  of  a  boy, 
but  a  small  man,  and  so  is  the  f,ioe,  head,  and 
neck,  and  the  action  as  well ;  while  the  upper 
figure  is  a  child,  not  such  a  figure  as  would 
be  likely  to  climb  a  lamp-post  in  the  face  of 
the  policemen  and  the  Board  of  Works  !  What 
a  state  Art  is  in  !  Here  is  a  very  clever  work- 
ing artist  with  a  good  thought  in  his  head,  and 
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a  ready  and  skilful  hand,  aiming  at  what  is  in 
reality  a  great  and  colossal  work,  and  with 
power  at  least  to  do  something,  wasting  his 
powers  in  the  production  of  mere  falsity,  from 
the  simple  cause  of  want  of  proper  objects  to 
see,  and,  having  seen,  to  go  by.  It  is  a  dismal 
and  a  stupid  failure,  and  only  serves  to  show 
how  much  of  real  and  strong  art  talent  there 
is  amongst  us,  and  how  it  must,  as  things  now 
are,  be  wasted  and  end  in  failure.  We  would 
have  said  something  on  the  modelling,  as  it  is 
called,  of  these  two  well-intentioned  figures, 
but  our  space  forbids.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
this  workman  has  not  another  chance,  and  that 
instead  of  there  being,  as  there  surely  will  be, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  of  Mr.  Vulliamy's 
drawings  of  Roman  lamps  down  one  side  of 
the  dull  Embankment,  and  up  the  other  side 
of  it,  all  cast  from  the  same  mould,  the  Board 
of  Works  cannot  be  induced  to  give  these  men 
another  fair  chance — their  own  chance — not 
through  any  firm  or  architect,  and  let  us  see 
what  they  might  do.  This  would  drive  each 
one  to  his  wit's  end.  Mr.  Burnett  must  go 
fishing  somewhere  after  a  fish's  mouth  ;  the 
nameless  man  who  modelled  Mr.  Vulliamy's 
drawing  into  practicality  would  go  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  perhaps,  after  lions' 
feet  and  claws,  and  Mr.  Butler  would 
be  compelled  to  wish  that  there  were 
fewer  police  about  everywhere,  so  that  he 
might  indeed  see  for  himself  how  a  ragged 
and  shoeless  boy  looks  while  climbing  a  lamp- 
post, and  how  another  ragged  boy  would 
stand  on  the  pedestal  of  it  and  look  at 
him.  I  heartily  wish  these  clever  men  another 
try  for  it,  and  commend  tliem  to  truer  models  : 
models  not  taken  from  drawings  on  paper,  but 
from  the  forms  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  not 
even  from  art  examples,  even  though  they  be  of 
the  best,  but  from  the  primitive  inspiration  of 
all  art — Nature  herself.  Surely  the  great  future 
of  art,  which  by  the  way  is  not  as  yet  begun, 
may  be  slowly  predicted  from  even  such 
works  and  efforts  as  these.  To  vivify  the  dull 
streets  of  this  brick  and  mortar  built  and 
architecturally  brainless  London,  even  with 
the  naked  forms  and  active  movements  of 
climbing  boys,  the  man  of  the  highest  powers 
must  be  inspired, not  by  models  and  Academy 
rules  and  posturings,  but  by  the  ever-recurring 
si^ht  of  Nature  in  the  freedom  of  her  action 
and  ways  of  work,  and  it  is  not  in  the  forms 
and  studied  movements  of  well-dressed  young 
gentlemen  that  these  are  to  be  seen,  but  in  the 
wild  ways  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  call 
their  own,  or  to  boast  of,  but  the  fast  circula- 
tion of  their  blood,  and  the  wild  and  may  be 
glorious  freedom  of  a  lawless  nature.  The 
very  hardest  problem  of  modern  and  Western 
civilisation  is  to  find  the  foundational  ideas  in 
actual  Nature  on  which  the  future  of  Art,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  is  to  be,  or  can  be, 
built.  C.  B.  A. 


The  Maintenance  of  Crown  Eoads. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  stating  that  the  board  had  under  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  that 
portion  of  the  Albert-road,  Regent's  Park, 
extending  from  the  bridge  over  the  Regent's 
Canal,  near  S.  Mark's  Church,  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  to  S.  John's  Wood  Chapel,  in  the  parishes 
of  S.  Marylebone  and  S.  Pancras,  and  that  the 
board  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  road  properly  belongs  to  the 
parishes,  so  far  as  the  road  and  paths  extend 
within  their  respective  boundaries,  and  not  to  the 
Office  of  Works. — The  vestry  clerk  said  some 
year-i  since  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at 
between  the  Office  of  Works  and  the  vestry  to 
the  effect  that  the  Crown  was  to  maintain  the 
works  in  question. — It  was  resolved  to  communi- 
cate with  ttie  Office  of  Works  on  the  subject. 

]ioYAL  Birmingham  Socibty  of  Artists. — 
The  usual  Spring  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
opened  on  Thursday  week.  The  exhibition  is  said 
to  be  of  average  merit,  and  includes  some  works 
by  Turner,  Rosa  Bonheur,  F.  Tayler,  David  Cox, 
W.  Hunt,  De  Wint,  Prout,  John  Gilbert,  Walter 
Goodall,  Louis  Haghe,  Vicat  Cole,  A.R.A.,  Birket 
Foster,  T.  M.  Richardson,  Fred  G-oodall,  R.A., 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  David  Roberts,  &e. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge,  President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Herbert 
A.  Lacy,  F.  Pither,  T.  Hallowes,  and  W.  A 
Large  were  elected  as  members.  It  was  announced 
that  a  series  of  visits  was  being  organised  to  the 
works  of  various  firms  engaged  in  the  production 
of  building  materials,  and  that  the  class  for  sur- 
veying would  commence  on  Monday  next,  the 
4th  inst.,  at  8  p.m.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
contractors  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  accompanied  by  photographs 
of  the  tombs  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen, 
Elizabeth  of  York.  After  a  few  remarks  by  the 
chairman,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon.  Sec),  then  read  a  paper  on 

Recent  Improvements  in  Building 
Materials  and  Appliances. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Mathews  said 
that  architects  were,  with  truth,  designated  a 
Tory  lot,  for  let  an  invention  be  ever  so  good 
they  would  not  adopt  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  when  it  proved  successful  they  all  followed 
each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  an  architect  incurred 
responsibility  in  introducing  an  untried  inven- 
tion, for  in  case  of  failure  it  was  he  who  was 
blamed  av.d  not  the  manufacturer.  In  the  interest 
of  his  clients,  therefore,  an  architect  was  bound 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  an  invention 
before  he  recommended  it.  After  sufjgesting  that 
manufacturers  should  co-operate  in  making  their 
inventions  known  to  the  profession,  Mr.  Mathews 
referred  to  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances, 
remarking  that  though  it;  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  it  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
If  a  permanent  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  was 
impossible,  an  annual  one  might  be  instituted, 
and  the  lecturer  thought  that  not  only  the  profes- 
sion but  the  public  would  take  snfUcient  interest 
in  such  an  undertaking  to  render  it  successful. 
Mr.  Mathews  next  suggested  that  in  all  cases 
architects  should  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
prices  of  the  several  articles,  remarking  that  if 
the  unhealthy  principle  of  high  trade  discounts 
could  be  given  up,  and  an  uniform  rate  of  say  15 
per  cent,  allowed,  much  would  be  done  to  secure 
co-operation.  As  it  was,  if  an  architect  specified 
a  material  or  article  not  in  general  use,  the  manu- 
facturer of  which, perhaps,  allowed  a  leas  discount 
to  the  trade  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
another  article,  much  opposition  was  fre- 
quently given,  and  when  such  material  cr  article 
was  adopted,  little  care  was  taken  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful ;  in  fact,  the  prejudice  of  contractors  went 
further  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  mate- 
terials  than  even  the  caution  of  architects.  Mr. 
Mathews  next  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  most  recent  improvements  in 
building  materials  and  appliances.  These  might 
be  classified  under  three  heads,  viz  : — (1)  Mate- 
rials for  general  building  and  for  protection 
against  the  weather  ;  (2)  improvements  conducive 
to  health  ;  and  (3)  appliances  tending  to  increase 
comfort  and  economy. 

Remarking  first  on  concrete  building,  Mr. 
Mathews  said  that  three  years  ago  the  modern 
method  of  concrete  building  was  in  its  infancy. 
Tali's  method*  was  one  of  the  earliest  introduced, 
and  a  warehouse  in  Suffolk-street,  Borough,  con 
structed  on  that  principle,  appeared  satisfactory. 
Drake's  apparatus  for  building  in  concrete.f  he 
believed,  possessed  some  advantages  over  Tail's, 
one  being  that  it  was  not  so  unwieldy.  Drake's 
stone-breaking  machinej  was  referred  to  as  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  concrete  building  a>'pa- 
ratus.  Osborn's  "  General  Builder"§  was  next 
noticed.  It  was  observed  that  this  invention  ap- 
peared to  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  securing 
increased  speed  and  efficiency  in  construction.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  a  double,  or  morning  and 
afternoon  system  of  shift  may  be  worked,  so  that 
two  heights  may  be  done  in  a  day,  with,  it  is 


stated,  the  same  safety  as  a  single  shift,  It  has 
one  continuous  upward  movement,  thus  avoiding 
the  nece-sity  of  dissevering  it  from  the  walls  by 
its  repeated  resetting.  The  machine  on  either  side 
of  the  wall  works  independently  or  conjointly,  at 
will,  with  that  on  the  other  side,  and  the  panels 
may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  and 
shifted  every  ^in.  in  height,  so  that  projecting 
timbers  and  stonework,  such  as  purlins,  corbels, 
mouldings,  &c.,  may  be  built  in  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. Messrs.  Parr  and  Strong's  system  of  con- 
struction* wasnextmentioned,  and  the  Broomhall 
Tile  Company's  mode  of  employing  con- 
crete cased  with  patent  brick  blocksf  was  very 
favourably  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mathews,  as,  amongst 
other  recommendations,  it  presented  a  well- 
finished  and  nice  looking  wall  surface  on  both 
sides,  thus  in  many  instances  rendering  an  inter- 
nal coat  of  plaster  unnecessary. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  hollow 
walls,  Tutte's  patent  slate  and  iron  wall-ties  were 
favourably  noticed,  with  respect  to  both  utility 
and  economy.  The  utility  of  the  slate  ones  would 
of  course  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  security 
and  immovability  of  the  foundations.  In  this 
connection  Jennings's  glazed  and  perforated 
bonding  brick  was  also  noticed  as  being  useful. 
One  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  walls,  whether  hollow  or  not,  was 
to  prevent  the  rising  of  damp.  This  object  was 
very  efficiently  attained  by  the  Brownhall  Tile 
Company's  perforated  damp-proof  course,  and  by 
a  patent  of  Mr.  Jennings's.  The  penetration  of 
walls  by  damp  was  effectually  prevented  by  Gay's 
patent  colourless  waterproofing  process.  This 
was  also  useful  in  preserving  stone.  It  was  invi- 
sible, insoluble,  and  durable  and  effective.  As  far 
as  Mr.  Mathews  had  tested  it,  its  waterproof 
qualities  were  perfect.  Gay's  impenetrable  paint 
for  stone,  brick,  cement,  iron,  &c,.  Professor 
Church's  stone-preserving  and  indurating  process, 
and  Devaux's  silicate  of  zinc  paint,  were  next 
noticed. 

Pether's  diapered  bricks,  manufactured  by  the 
Burham  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  were  com- 
mended, and 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  notice  the 
various  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construction. 
Dennett's  fireproof  construction  J  was  well- 
known,  and  very  reliable.  It  bad  been  used 
in  the  most  important  recent  buildings,  such  as 
the  new  Foreign  Office  and  S.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Moreland's  system,  as  used  at  the  new  Midland 
Hotel,  was  next  described.  Phillips's  s\  stem  §  was 
next  noticed,  it  being  remarked  that  this  was  the 
only  system  which  had  yet  been  put  to  the  test  on 
a  large  scide  by  a  fire.  Allen's  system,  as  used  in 
the  Ebury-street  dwellings,  was  next  noticed. 

Passing  on  to  roofing  materials,  Mr.  Mathews 
first  noticed  the  Broomhall  tiles,  which  he  said 
made  a  good  roof,  and  ansnered  their  purpose  well. 
The  Vieille  Montague  zinc  was  also  very  light, 
durable,  and  economic,  but  should  only  be  used 
on  roofs  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  At- 
kinson and  Michael's  asphalte  roofing  paste- 
board y  was  also  described  as  a  desirable  material 
in  many  respects. 

The  patent  Victoria  stone,  or  petrified  concrete 
(as  laid  down  in  the  Poultry,  opposite  the  Mansion 
House),  Jennings's  patent  capped  drain-pipes  and 
patent  connector,  Mansergh's  ventilator,  Jen- 
nings's patent  closet,  Patten's  Brazilian  closet 
Antill's  and  Tye  and  Andrew's  stench  tr.ips. 
Walker's  patent  compound-action  locks  and 
latches,  and  several  other  inventions,  were  next 
briefly  mentioned. 

Haines's  lead-encased  block  tin  pipe  ^  was  next 
referred  to,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  sanitary  ad- 
vantages as  a  preventive  of  lead  poisoning,  it 
will  commend  itself  to  builders  and  architects  on 
the  score  of  cheapness,  as  the  patentees  are  able 
to  sell  all  sizes  of  their  pipe  at  a  price  per  yard 
less  than  that  of  common  lead  pipe  of  equal 
strength. 

Potts's  ventilating  cornice'''*  and  Mr.  Jennings's 
plan  of  slating  (by  which  the  amount  of  slate 
which  overlaps  in  the  ordinary  method  is  saved) 
were  next  described.  Jackson  and  Son's  carton- 
pierre  was  referred  to  as  a  light  and  well-moulded 
article,  much  used  for  the  roofs  of  ceilings  of 
theatres  and  other  buildings  where  rapidity  of 


*  BuiLuiNG  News,  p.  499,  Vol.  XIII.,  and  p.  461,  Vol.  XV 
t  Building  News,  p.  44,  Vol.  X.  X  VII. 
t  Building  News,  p.  177,  Vol.  XVII. 
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construction  was  aimed  at.  The  Stockholm 
joinery  (much  used  at  the  new  S.  Thomas's  IIns- 
pital,  and  much  chenper  than  Entilish  work)  and 
Harrison's  shu' tcr-shoes  were  fivourahly  noticed. 
Menkin's  patent  sash-fa^tenings  were  next  men- 
tioned, im(l  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son's  patent  piston- 
spring  reversing-holt  locks,  witli  circular  ends, 
were  noticed  as  possessing  extreme  simplicity  of 
construction,  no  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
convenience  in  fitting.  These  locks  were  as  cheap 
as  those  of  any  make  equal  in  strength  and 
workmanship.  Hodgson's  "Citadel"  lock*  and 
Hawksley's  step-protectorf  having  been  noticed, 
an  enumeration  of  several  miscellaneous  inven- 
tions brought  the  pnper  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Blashill,  the  Chairman,  and  others 
having  made  a  fe.v  reina'ks,  the  customary  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  Several  donations 
of  book?,  &c.,  were  announced  by  the  honorary 
secretaries,  including  a  splendid  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris,  the 
gift  of  M.  Due,  the  architect.  The  Chairman 
next  called  attention  to  a  new  terra-ootta  brick, 
produced  from  a  quarry  in  Yorkshire  belonging 
to  Mr.  Davison  ;  the  price  of  these  bricks  was  4s. 
per  thousand,  delivered  at  the  railway  stations  in 
London.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  tried  them,  and 
found  them  very  serviceable,  as  they  possessed 
hardness,  density,  and  truth  of  shape. 
Professor  Donaldson  then  read 

A  Short  Memoir  of  the  late  William 
Burn,  Fellow. 

The  Professor  said  that  the  Institute  had 
recently  lost,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Burn, 
one  of  the  eailiest  members  of  their  body.  He 
joined  tlie  Institute  in  1835,  being  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  respected  membeis  of  the  profession 
in  Scotland.  Born  in  Edinburgh,  December  5, 
1789,  he  grew  up  in  stirring  times  of  intellectual 
progress.  Mr.  Robert  Burn,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  united  in  his  avocation 
the  operations  of  a  builder  and  architect,  one  of 
his  works  in  this  capacity  being  the  Nelson  monu- 
ment on  Calton  Hill.  Anxious  to  ensure  to  his 
son  William  the  best  education  in  his  profession, 
he  Pent  him  up  to  the  nfflce  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Robert  Smirke,  who  then  divided  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Soane  a  larye  and  im- 
portant practice.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  h  id  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
principles  of  construction  in  various  important 
works,  including  Coveut  Garden  Theatre,  built 
for  John  Kemble.  Returning  to  Eilinburgh,  he 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father,  which  he 
greatly  extended,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  he 
pursued  a  useful  career  in  the  "  Modern  Athens." 
The  earliest  productions  of  Mr.  Burn  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  strict  Greek 
bias  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  but  his  later  works 
are  free  from  slavish  adherence  to  any  particular 
style.  Hi.s  earliest  important  work  seems  to  have 
been  the  Custom  House  at  Greenock  in  1816. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  highest  nobility  and 
aristocracy,  and  so  particulaily  did  he  study 
domestic  architecture  that  he  became  the  almost 
exclusive  designer  of  the  country  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  Ihroiighout  Scotland.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Burn's  career  was 
the  deep  and  loyal  interest  he  took  in  his  native 
country  and  her  ancient  monuments  and  castles. 
The  picturesque  early  domestic  architecture  of 
Scotland  was  studied  with  great  zeal  by  him,  and 
this  naturally  led  to  the  desire  of  seeing  it  illus- 
trated in  the  same  manner  as  the  antiquities  of 
England  had  been  by  Britton ;  consequently 
between  1840  and  '42  appeared  the  volumes  of 
the  "  Baronial  Halls  of  Scotland,"  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  archaaological literature  of 
the  North.  This  publication  was  due  to  the 
generous  advance  of  £1000  by  Mr  Burn.  Do- 
mestic architecture  was  his  forte,  and  about  500 
works  of  this  kind  were  executed  by  him,  of 
which  many  were  extensive  mansions  for  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  latest  beirg  Montague  House, 
Whitehall,  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Every 
part  of  his  detail  drawings  were  delineated  by 
his  own  hand  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  he 
*  Building  News,  p. 500,  Vol.  XVI. 
t  BuiLDiNQ  News,  p.  242,  Vol.  XV. 


was  untiring  in  his  endeavours  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  clients.  With  rare  ability,  pntience, 
and  perseverance,  he  would  change  and  modify 
his  plans  over  and  over  again  to  suit  his  em- 
ployees ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  honour,  integrity,  and  independence.  He 
was  extremely  averse  to  incurring  unnecessary 
expense,  and  often  delayed  commencing  work  in 
order  to  avoid  it.  He  never  engaged  in  competi- 
tions, being  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  rivalry 
with  his  fellow  professional  brethren.  He  held  for 
many  years  the  appointment  of  consulting  archi- 
tect to  the  Government  in  Scotland.  He  followed 
a  sound  principle  in  not  seeking  employment,  but 
waiting  until  he  was  sought.  In  many  instances 
he  handed  over  to  younger  professional  men  com- 
missions which  he  hid  received.  If  his  career 
was  not  what  might  1)6  called  a  brilliant  one,  it 
was  one  in  which  calm  common  sense  was  con- 
spicuous throughout.  He  died  on  the  15th 
February  last,  aged  80,  and  is  buried  in  Kensal- 
green  Cemetery. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  let  this 
notice  of  Mr.  Burn's  life  pass  without  bearing 
personal  testimony  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  Mr. 
Burn  to  those  younger  than  himself.  His  business 
habits  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  life,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  some  of  his  works  bore 
great  merit  as  works  of  art,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  been  more  a  man  of  business  than  an  artist. 

Professor  Kerr  said  the  career  of  Mr.  Burn 
was  a  most  instructive  one.  He  was  practically 
a  useful  servant  of  the  public,  and  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  endeavours  to  satisfy  the 
public  was  an  encouragement  to  architects  to 
adopt  a  fair  and  practical  course  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public.  It  was  no  easy  thing,  as  many 
could  say  from  personal  experience,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  higher  clas'-es  of  this  country  for 
any  considerable  time  ;  and  when  Mr.  Burn  had 
maintained  a  reputation  throughout  so  Lmg  a 
time  in  so  very  difficult  (though  appaiently  so 
eaBy)amitter  as  the  designing  of  gentlemen's 
houses,  he  mu^t  be  accorded  credit  and  distinction 
of  a  very  high  order.  It  was  the  fabhion  nowa- 
days to  judge  architects  by  other  than  professional 
standards,  but  he  hoped  that  the  Institute  was 
proof  against  .such  a  fallacy,  and  would  attach  to 
the  reputation  of  such  a  distinguished  architect 
as  Mr.  Burn  the  very  highest  sentiments  of  its 
a|>probatiou  and  applause.  Mr.  Burn's  plans  of 
country  houses  were,  one  might  sav,  faultless  ; 
he  had  so  thoroughly  acquired  the  masterv  of  the 
demands  of  that  particular  style  of  building — 
and  those  dem.inds  were  neither  few  nor  small — 
that  he  was  able,  as  far  as  he  (the  speaker)  could 
judge,  to  accomplish  in  the  most  successful 
manner  the  provision  of  the  demands  of  his 
clients,  and  in  a  systematic  way  which  no  one 
else  in  the  country  seemed  to  have  possessed. 
Any  one  who  would  devote  himself  fm-  a  little 
time  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Burn's  plans 
would  arise  from  their  study  with  the  reflection 
that  there  was  .someihing  exceedingly  skilful  iu 
his  administration  of  affairs. 

The  Rhv.  E.  L.  Cotts,  M.A.,  then  read  a 
paper 

On  the  Desirability  op  Eestoeing  the 
Italian  Churches  op  London. 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  the  rev. 
gentleman  said  that  some  arch  tects  had 
sup  ii(d  designs  of  their  own  for  the  restora- 
tion of  individual  Italian  churches  ;  among 
otlicrs.  Sir  Di;;by  Wyatt  had  prepared  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  S.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Mr. 
Buru'es,  too,  had  successlully  restored  the  chapel 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  His  (Mr.  Cutts's) 
object  in  mentioning  these  was  to  bring  the 
various  essays  of  the  kind  to  a  focus,  in  order  to 
promote  the  suitable  restoration  of  the  Classical 
churches  of  London.  The  taste  of  the  church 
building  and  restoring  public  was  one  so  ex- 
clusively in  the  direction  of  the  Gothic  revival 
that  it  had  failed  to  do  anything  like  common 
justice  to  Classical  architecture  in  general,  and  to 
the  Italian  churches  of  London  in  particular.  Of 
the  latter  there  were  many  of  great  merit,  and 
there  were  others  which,  though  not  so  re- 
markable for  merit,  were  passable;  others,  again, 
stood  very  low  as  works  of  art.  But  taking  the 
best  of  them,  many  were  very  cold  and  vtry  un- 
church-like in  appearance  at  the  present  time  ;  so, 
indeed,  were  the  "  cburchwardenised "  Gothic 
churches  of  bygone  days.  Some  of  these  Italian 
churches  would  no  doubt  need  as  greats  and  as 
careful  restoration  as  many  Gothic  edifices  have 
received,  and  a  clean  sweep  would  have  to  be 
made  of  lobbies,  galleries,  &c.    In  restoring  such 


buildings  it  would  be  neces,sary,  he  presumed,  to 
put  painted  gla-'s  in  the  windows,  very  generally, 
and  colour  and  gil  ling  on  the  walls  and  internal 
architectural  features.  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  replan  the  area,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  modern  f.tyle  of  service  ;  the 
furniture  should  be|  in  harmony  with  the 
style,  and  yet  ecclesiastical  in  its  general 
effect.  But  to  restore  these  churches  suc- 
cessfully, two  important  conditions  must  be 
adhered  to — viz.  :  First,  the  rostorution  should 
be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  and  not  an  attempt  to  Gothicise  ; 
secondly,  such  restoration  should  be  ecclesiastical 
in  its  feeling  and  character.  He  would  instance 
three  or  four  churches  in  illustration  of  his 
meaning.  In  the  church  of  S.  Martin's  in-the- 
Pields,  one  wnuld  suggest,  perhaps,  that  the 
galleries  should  not  be  taken  away,  for  two 
reasons — flrsily,  they  could  hardly  be  spared,  for 
the  church  was  well  attended  and  the  room  w.is 
needed  ;  secondly,  because  the  church  was  rather 
low  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions.  Many 
other  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
decoration  of  this  church  were  given  by  Mr. 
Cutts,  but  as  his  MS.  could  not  be  borrowed,  we 
are  unable  to  give  them  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  the  extreme  volubility  of  the  reader 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  reporters  to  follow 
him.  The  churches  of  S.  Mary- le- Strand,  S. 
Mary  Woolnoth  (which  was  described  as  very 
unchurchlike  in  plan),  and  S.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  were  also  referred  to,  and  suggestions  for 
their  restoration  and  decoration  thrown  out  by 
the  rev.  lecturer.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  S.  Mary-le-Strand  first 
taken  and  dealt  with  in  the  manner  he  had 
described,  which  he  believed  could  ha  effected  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  £1500.  Mary  Wool- 

noth was  also  worth  taking  in  hand,  for  when 
pro[ierly  re>tored,  it  would  present  the  finest 
Classical  interior  in  the  metropolis. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Hayward,  E.  I' Anson,  J.  P  Seddon, 
J.  G.  Crace,  E.  Na-h,  Webb,  T.  Morris,  Fowler, 
and  Professors  Donaldson  and  Kerr  to 'k  part, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  given 
to  tlie  re  'ders  of  the  papers. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Instil ute  would  be  held  on  May  2, 
when  the  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  and 
other  prizes  would  take  place. 


The  Voluntaet  Aechitecttjeal  Examina- 
tion.— The  rules  and  regulations  for  this  ex- 
amination, to  be  held  in  May  next,  are  now  being 
re-issued,  after  careful  revision.  In  conformity 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  closing  general 
meeting  I'f  the  Institute  last  session,  candidates 
who  pass  in  therespectiveclasse  of  proficiency  and 
distinction  will  receive  cer.  ificates  to  that  effect. 
Members  of  the  In.stitnte  are  earnestly  requesied 
to  encourage  their  pupils  and  clerks  to  pr(  pare 
them>elves  for  this  and  for  the  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination intended  for  students  who  have  been  not 
less  than  one  year  in  au  architect's  office. 

Disteict  Stjrvetoeship  Examination. — An 
examination  of  candidates  desirous  of  obtaining 
certificates  of  competency  to  act  as  District 
Surveyors  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Britis!i  Ar.  hitect-^,  on  Thursday  the 
28th  and  Friday  the  29th  of  April,  in  accor<ianc6 
with  the  u.sual  conditions  adv.  rtised. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Examiners  held  on  Friday 
the  28th  January  last,  under  the  Metropolitaa 
Building  Act,  1855,  the  f  11  'wing  gentlemen 
were  recommended  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
for  certificates  of  competency  to  perform  the 
duties  of  District  Surveyors,  and  reported  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  accordingly  : — Daniel  E. 
Dale,  13,  Angel-court,  E.C.  ;  Banister  Fletcher, 
24,  Bedford-square  ;  James  W.  Forge,  34,  St. 
Mary-at-hill,  E.C. ;  Horace  Gundry,  13,  John- 
street,  Adelphi  ;  and  John  Goldicutt  Turner,  15a, 
Wilton-street,  Grosvenor-place. 


An  Example  to  be  P0LLowED.~The  whole 
of  the  doors  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
Newington,  have  been  made  to  open  ontv/aris, 
and  additional  staircase  accommodation  provided. 
The  example  thus  set  by  Mr.  Spnrgeon  and  his 
deacons  is  one  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  every 
building  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  as- 
semble, in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
fearful  loss  of .  life  which  has  so  frequently 
followed  an  alarm  of  fi'e. 
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BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 
By  Thomas  Morris. 
(Continued  from  page  233.) 
The  Hall  of  Nuksted  Court,  A.D.  1330. 

NURSTED  Court,  from  whicli  the  next 
example  is  derired,  and  which  we 
shall  illustrate  next  week,  was  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Kent.  Sir  Stephen  de 
Gravesende  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  buildings  about  A.D.  1283,  and  Richard 
de  Gravesende,  Bishop  of  London,  to  have 
completed  them  in  the  next  century,  to  the 
early  part  of  which,  Mr.  William  Twopenny 
concurs  in  attributing  the  subject  of  this  en- 
graving. The  hall  with  its  lofty  tiled  roof 
was,  as  usual,  the  chief  feature  of  an  irregular 
pile  of  flint  walls,  with  Caen  stone  dressings 
to  quoins,  doors,  and  windows.  Before  its 
demolition,  drawings  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Edward  Blore,  with  the  accuracy  for  which 
his  representations  are  always  remarkable 
and  thus  it  has  been  fiirured  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  "  1837,  and  the  "  Domestic 
Architecture  "of  Turner  and  Parker. 

The  peculiar  framework  for  supporting  the 
roof  at  once  attracts  attention,  and  viewed  in 
a  progressive  light  it  well  deserves  conside- 
ration, but  in  order  to  appreciate  its  merit 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  arcades  and  walls 
of  other  examples,  and  the  solid  gables  that 
mu>t  have  curtailed  the  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof.  Here  we  find  in  their 
stead  large  purlins  supported  by  curved  struts 
and  oak  columns  with  cross  arches  at  inter- 
vals for  giving  stiffness  to  the  whole.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lambe,  wbo  also  made  drawings,  noticed 
some  diminution  in  the  columns,  which  in 
that  respect  differed  from  stone  shafts  of  the 
period.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals  and  ter- 
minations of  the  purlins  were  beautifully 
wrought. 

In  roofs  of  this  kind  the  purlins  were  not 
always  in  contact  with  the  rafters,  but  the 
connection  was  made  by  one  series  of  vertical 
pieces  of  the  same  scantling  as  the  rafters, 
and  another  series  of  similar  pieces  fixed 
horizontally. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  give  the  rafters  a 
firm  footing  on  the  level  top  of  the  wall.  A 
plate  of  moderate  scantling  was  embedded 
along  the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  about  half 
its  depth  rising  above  the  face  of  the  stone- 
work. Notched  across  this  were  pieces  which 
may  be  termed 
sleepers,  reaching 
from  one  face  of 
the  wall  to  the 
other  at  suitable  in- 
tervals. Tlie  outer 
end  of  each  sleeper 
received  the  foot  of 
a  rafter,  and  from 
the  inner  end  there 
arose  a  vertical 
strut,  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  stone 
ashlaring  of  the 
wall,  a  circumstance 
from  which  these 
small  timbers  have 
received  the  name 
of  ashlar-pieces. 
Ancient  Mode  of  The  ordinary  con- 
CoNNECTiNG  Walls  AND  struction  is  shown 
Raftkks.  t'le  annexed 


m  the 
figure. 

B,  sleepers 


C  C, 


A  A,  wall  plate,  B 
rafters,  D  D,  ashlar  pieces.  Every  rafter 
had  thus  a  secure  footing,  and  gravity  and 
friction  were  turned  to  the  fullest  account. 
Moulded  plates  were  occasionally  framed  to 
the  cross-sleepers  and  ashlar  pieces  to  form  a 
sort  of  wall  capping  or  cornice,  and  in  other 
instances  it  was  merely  attached  to  the  face. 

The  rafters  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  roof 
were  in  pairs,  halved  and  pinned  together  at 
the  top  without  the  intervening  ridgepiece  of 
modern  work  ;  early  roofs  were  frequently 


without  any  longitudinal  connexion  except 
that  of  the  outer  laths  and  thatch  ;  but  more 
was  unnecessary.  In  examples  of  very 
moderate  span  may  be  found  rafters  perhaps 
six  inches  by  four  used  fl  it  wise,  and  rarely 
more  than  eighteen  inches  apart.  Even  when 
ridge-timbers  became  general  they  were 
usually  placed  beneath  the  rafters,  which  were 
halved  and  pinned  at  the  top  as  before. 
Ptilham  Church,  Norfolk,  may  be  instanced, 
and  this  method  has  appeared  so  convenient 
that  I  have  adopted  it  in  ordinary  domestic 
roofing,  trussing  the  ridge,  which  at  the  same 
time  gives  to  the  sill  piece  power  to  support 
ceiling  joists. 

The  length  "of  rafter  at  Nursted  rendered 
necessary  further  support  than  was  afforded 
by  the  base  and  apex,  and  purlin.  A  level 
strut  was  |therefore  introduced  in  each  pair 
of  rafters,  to  keep  them  from  sagging  under 
their  heavy  load  of  plain  tiles.  These  level 
struts  were  upheld  by  a  longitudinal  plate  or 
purlin  in  the  centre,  supported  by  shafts 
standing  on  the  crowns  of  the  arched  prin- 
cipals ;  and  such  shafts  are  frequently  called 
crown-posts.  Further,  to  keep  the  struts  up 
to  their  positions  at  the  ends,  there  are 
auxiliary  struts  from  the  rafters  themselves. 
Thus  the  tendency  of  the  rafters  to  bend  in- 
wards under  external  pressure  was  counter- 
acted by  internal  provisions,  and  the  weight 
was  uniformly  thrown  upon  the  walls  or  upon 
the  assisting  columns. 

In  sorne  roofs  the  oblique  struts  under  the 
crosspiece  were  carried  above  it  to  the  opposite 
sides  in  a  saltire  figure,  as  at  Lympenhoe 
Church,*  and  in  other  cases  a  second  level 
piece  is  framed  higher  up  from  rafter  to 
rafter,  as  at  Stowe  Bardolph.*  Instances 
occur,  though  whether  by  design  or  accident 
is  uncertain,  where  the  upright  ashlar  pieces  at 
the  base,  the  portion  of  plain  rafter,  the  raking 
struts,  and  the  crosspiece  or  level  strut,  are 
all  of  equal  length,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
formation  of  ceilings  of  seven  sides,  so  common 
at  one  period  in  chancels. 

It  is  possible  that  the  plain  tile  covering  at 
Nursted  may  have  superseded  some  other 
material.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  any  commonly 
used  substance,  and  three  times  as  weighty  as 
thatch,  which  was  in  general  use  at  the  time 
of  this  erection.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  well 
adapted  also  *for  shingles,  at  that  time  in 
vogue,  and  though  discarded  where  danger 
from  lire  is  imminent,  never  entirely  disused. 
The  Saxon  thegne,  says  Hudson  Turner, 
"  built  his  hall  from  the  woods  on  his  demesne, 
by  the  labour  of  his  bondsmen  ;  it  was  thatched 
with  reeds  or  straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden 
shingles."  They  are  now  perhaps  as  much 
used  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as  at 
earlier,  ascending  even  to  Roman  periods,  in 
this  country,  and  they  seem  to  coiut)nie  in  a 
high  degree  the  conditions  of  lightness  and 
duration.  Reduced  to  the  proper  form  by 
cleavage,  the  fibrous  character  was  unbroken, 
the  inclined  position  and  exposure  insured 
abundant  ventilation,  and  the  rapid  passage 
of  rain.  It  is  probable  t'lat  the  process 
of  water  seasoning,  indeed,  was  resorted  to. 
Evelyn  advises  that  boards  should  be  laid  a 
fortnight  in  water  ;  if  running,  so  much  the 
better.  "  I  the  oftener  insist,"  he  says,  "  on 
this  water  'seasoning  not  only  against  the 
worm,  but  for  its  efficacy  against  warping  and 
distortions  of  timber,  whether  used  within  or 
exposed  to  the  air."  The  marginal  sketch 
shows  the  spire-covering  at  Aldenham  Church, 
Herts,  where  the  gauge  was  four  inches  and 
the  width  about  the  same,  so  that  each 
piece  would  be^about  ten  or  eleven  inches  by 
four.  "  In  no  case  does  a  spire  covered  with 
this  material  appear  to  have  failed.  These 
spires  are  very  frequent  among  the  old 
churches  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  are  ex- 
ceeded by  few  in  simple  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness of  character." — Street,  S.P., 
R.I.B.A. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  well  for 
fixing  tiles  and  shingles,  as  for  giving  firmness 


to  the  joints  of  framing,  the  carpenter  em- 
ployed no  other  fastening  than  wooden  pins. 
These  were  of  oak,  and  a  better  appliance 
could  not  have  been  found,  as  is  attested  by 
the  revolution  of  ages.  The  use  of  trenails 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  earliest  at- 
tempts in  ship  building,  and  they  still  unite 
the  planks  and  timbers  of  our  "  wooden  walls." 
The  posts  and  rails  of  fencing  are  among  the 


Shingle     Covering,    Aldenham  Church, 
Herts. 


objects  also  connected  by  wooden  pins,  the 
toughness  of  oak,  and  the  expedient  called  the 
drawbore,  enabling  the  workman  to  bring  the 
parts  of  his  work  togethir  with  considerable 
force,  thougli  care  should  betaken  to  avoid  an 
excessive  strain.  The  application  of  trenails 
has  been  latterly  extended  to  railway  purposes 
in  fixing  chairs  and  sleepers,  and  a  system  of 
compression  in  heated  dies,  to  give  increased 
strength,  and  prevent  shrinkage,  has  been 
patented. 

THE  BUILDING  A''^TT';9  SKETCH-BOOK.— 
No.  XXII. 

CANOPIES     OF     STALLS,     KING'S  COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN. 

OT'  the  large  group  of  buildings  of  whicli 
King's  College  at  present  consists,  the  tower 
and  chapel  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original 
edifice,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
IGth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
very  considerable  extent.  The  other  buildings  are 
modern,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more 
is  not  left  of  the  original,  the  architectnre  of 
which  is  at  once  so  peculiar  and  interesting. 

The  principal  feature  on  entering  the  chapel, 
and  that  which  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  visitor,  is  its  richly  carved  woodwork.  This 
consists  principally  of  a  number  of  canopied 
stalls  with  misereres  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  choir,  the  nave  of  the  chapel  being  partitioned 
off  and  used  as  a  library.  The  canopies  of  two  of 
these  stalls  form  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
sketch  for  The  Building  News  Sketch-book. 

There  is  also  a  fine  and  elaborately-carved 
open  screen,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is 
unfortunately  lost  by  the  partition  which  cuts  off 
the  nave  being  built  immediately  behind  it  ;  but 
as  the  new  library  building  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted, it  will  not  be  long  until  the  partition  is 
removed,  and  the  nave  and  choir  again  thrown 
into  one. 

The  design  of  the  panels,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  sketch,  consists  chiefly  of  an  imitation  of 
window  tracery.  Flamboyant  in  character,  and 
the  carving  throughout  is  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  delicate  description. 

The  panelling  of  only  two  canopies  is  here 
represented,  and  although  there  are  altogether  90 
such  panels,  each  is  difl'erent  in  design.  As  illus- 
trative of  the  friendly  relations  long  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  side  by  side  with  the 
thistle  of  Scotland.  Undoubtedly  this  old 
chapel  contains  the  finest  and  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  wood  carving  now  existing  ia  Scotland. 


'  Figured  in  "  Brandon's  Koofs.' 


The  Bermondsoy  Vestry  is,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  about  to  borrow 
£8000  for  street  paving. 


Apeil  1,  18?0. 
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colours  used  in  decoration. 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

HAVING  briefly  noticed  the  white  leads 
and  other  whites  commonly  ground  in 
oil,  we  have  now  to  speak  of  those  white 
earths,  &c.,  which  are  useful  in  distemper  or 
water  colour  ;  the  principal  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  whiting.     It  is  esfien- 
tially  a  water  colour,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a 
paint   in  oil.      Whiting  is   prepared  from 
white  chalk,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime. 
There  are  several  other  native  earths  suitable 
for  distemper  of  different  degrees  of  whiteness, 
such  as  Spanish   white,  Paris  white,  satin 
white,  &c.,  more  useful  to  the  paper  stainer 
than  to  the  house  painter,  but  which  may  be 
used  occasionally  for  special  jobs  ;    but  for 
all  useful  purposes,  the  best  washed  whiting 
is  amply  sufficient.  When  it  is  pure  and  iinely 
levigated,  it  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  free  from 
grit,  and  is  generally  supplied  in  balls  or  oblong 
lumps  ;  and  when  mixed  with  a  proper  vehicle 
has  a  creamy  appearance,  and  in  working,  lays 
on  smooth  and  even,  and  lies  level  when  dry. 
On  the  contrary,  bad  or  impure  whiting  is 
coarse,  dark  coloured,  and  full  of  grit,  and 
whatever  vehicle  is  used  it  workfe  ropy,  and 
lays  otE  in  ridges,  and  is  apt  to  show  the 
marks  of  the  brush  when  dry.    If  the  work 
done  with  it  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  rough,  uneven,  and  shady,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  turn  out  good  work  with  it. 

Zinc  white  may  also  be  used  in  distemper 
colours,  especially  when  an  exceedingly  pure 
white  is  required,  it  having  a  much  greater 
body  than  whiting,  and  consequently  a 
stronger  or  more  solid  white  may  be  produced 
with  it.  It  will  also  keep  its  colour  better 
than  any  other  white  used  in  water.  There 
are  several  methods  of  working  and  mixing 
distemper  colour,  and  a  number  of  vehicles  or 
sizes  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  of  which 
we  purpose  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  manufacture  of  colours  has  become  in 
our  day  an  important  branch  of  practical 
chemistry.  Paints  and  colours  can  be  had 
ground  in  oil  by  machinery.  Dry  colours 
are  furnished  so  finely  levigated,  and  reduced 
to  such  an  impalpable  powder,  that  many  of 
them  can  be  mixed  at  once  with  oil  or  water 
without  the  trouble  of  grinding. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  since  the 
pamter  had  to  grind  all  his  own  colours,  but 
now  this  is  all  done  for  him,  and  the  number 
of  colours  has  been  so  much  increased  that 
even  hues  and  tints  are  manufactured.  This 
being  so,' it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  de- 
scribe the  different  processes  of  manufacture  ; 
we  therefore  only  purpose  here  to  describe 
such  colours  as  are  indispensable  in  making 
hues,  tints,  and  shades  of  colour  for  interior 
decoration. 

Of  yellows,  the  ochres  are  the  most  useful, 
and,  like  most.native  earths,  are  permanent 
colours,  more  or  less  powerful  according  to 
their  kind.     The  best  of  this  class  is  Oxford 
ochre,  and  is  found  in  the  shire  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.     It  is  of  a  rich,  warm 
yellow  hue,  and  is  useful  for  mixing  with 
white  for  making  cream  colours,  buff's,  and 
the  ground  colours   for  imitation  wainscot 
oaks,  &c.,  and    almost  any  tone   of  stone 
colour  may  be  made  by  adding  a  little  burnt 
umber  or  black  ;    also  a  variety  of  quiet 
neutral  green  tints  by  adding  Prussian  blue 
and  a  little  Indian  red  to  Oxford  ochre  and 
white.    There  are  a  number  of  other  ochres 
which  are  useful  for  ordinary  work,  such  as 
stone  ochre,  Roman  ochre,  Italian  ochre,  and 
others,  but  for  real  sterling  qualities  none  are 
equal  to  Oxford.     There  is  a  Welsh  ochre  of 
not  much  use  when  ground  in  c^l,  but  which 
is  very  much  used  to  mix  with  paper  pulp  in 
making  smooth  yellow   brown    papers  for 
wrapping  and  packing  purposes  ;  it  is  also  used 
for  mixing  with  the  pulp  for  making  what  are 


called   in  the  trade  pulp  paperhangings,  or 
self-ground  papers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
better  class  of  papers,  on  which  a  ground  colour 
has  to  be  laid  before  printing.    The  ochre  and 
other  colouring  matter  in  the  pulp  forms  a 
ground  colour  in  itself,  which  only  requires  the 
pattern  to  be  printed  upon  in  body  or  opaque 
colours  ;  blue,  black,  or  red  has  only  to  be 
added  to  uie  ochre  in  the  pulp,  to  form  a 
variafcy  of  grounds.    Of  chrome  yellows  we 
have  a  variety  of  shades,  from  deep  orange 
to  pale  prinarose,  intensely  bright  yellows,  of 
great  pureness  and  brilliancy,  chemically  a 
chromate  of  lead  ;   it  is  of  so  bright  and 
prominent  a   character  that  we    know  of 
scarcely  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  used 
in  its  pare  state  ;  even  pure  tints,  when  nearly 
white,  require  a  little  red  adding  to  them  in 
order  to  sober  and  tone  them  down,  but  if  so 
used  with  Indian  red  a  great  number  of  warm, 
quiet  yellow  tones  may  be  made  in  admixture 
with  white  ;  and  if  chrome,  Indian  red,  and  a 
little  black  are  used  we  get  another  series  of 
useful  tints,  of  a  rich  hue,  of  great  value  in 
colouring.  Chrome  yellow  is  a  valuable  pigment 
for  mixing  with  blue  to  make  bright  greens, 
with  red  to  make  orange,  and  with  red  and 
black_  to  make  olive.     In  combination  with 
Prussian   blue   and  Antwerp   blue,   chrome  i 
yellows  make  brilliant  greens  of  all  shades, 
but  according  to  Field  they  ultimately  destroy 
these  blues,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  use 
the  manufactured  greens.    Tints  made  from 
chrome  yellow  alone  do  not  harmonise  well 
with  other  colours,   but  have  an  obtrusive 
garish  look,  which  should  always  be  subdued 
with  red. 

Terra  de  Sienna,  technically  raw  sienna,  is  a 
native  earth  of  a  deep  and  permanent  yellow 
colour,  of  good  body,  and  transparent,  not 
very  useful  for  making  tints  with  white  lead, 
but  of  great  service  as  a  glazing  colour,  and 
in  the  imitation  of  satin  wood,  and  other 
yellow  woods.  In  glazing  imitation  marbles 
it  is  useful,  especially  those  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
and  when  it  is  burnt,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red 
orange  hue,  much  more  transparent  than  in  its 
raw  or  unburnt  state,  and  is  then  invaluable 
for  imitating  mahogany,  amboyna,  walnut, 
and  several  other  woods  ;  and  as  a  transparent 
glazing  colour.  Burnt  sienna  may  also  be 
used  in  producing  certain  tints  of  warm 
neiitral  greens,  in  admixture  with  blue  or  black, 
which  cannot  be  got  by  any  other  combina- 
tion of  colours. 


used,  which  will  keep  their  colour.  It  is  a 
very  useful  pigment  in  water,  but  of  no  use 
whatever  in  oil. 

Cobalt  is  a  somewhat  similar  blue  to  ultra- 
marine, but  of  a  bright  hue,  not  so  well  suited 
for  decorative  purposes  as  that  pigment. 

Prussian  blue  is  a  deep  toned  and  powerful 
blue  colour,  of  vast  body  and  considerable 
transparency ;  valuable  in  compounding  greens, 
in  combination  with  ochres,  chromes,  siennas, 
and  other  yellows,  and  for  making  hues  and 
tints  of  purple  when  mixed  with  lakes  or 
other  red  colours,  and  mixes  well  with  white 
lead.  It  is  not  so  permanent  a  colour  as 
ultramarine,  but  will  last  quite  long  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Antwerp  blue  is  an  exceedingly  transparent 
blue,  of  a  peculiar  tone,  very  valuable  as  a 
glazing  colour,  in  combination  with  yellow 
lake,  for  enriching  and  deepening  the  colour  of 
all  imitations  of  green  marbles.  Some  very 
good  tints  may  be  made  from  it  for  use  in 
contrast,  but  used  with  white  alone  it  does  not 
blend  harmoniously  with  other  colours,  except 
in  very  delicate  tints,  it  being  of  a  very  cold, 
hard  tone. 

(To  he  co7iti7iucd.) 


_  Of  blues,  we  have  also  a  variety,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  ultramarine  blue,  which  in 
purity  of  colour,  harmony  in  combination,  and 
generally  useful  qualities,  is  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  blue.     The  real  ultramarine, 
which  is  made  from  lapis  lazuli,  is  a  permanent 
colour,  indestructible  by  time  or  fire,  but  is 
destroyed  immediately  by  acids.    The  fac- 
titious ultramarine  is  a  manufactured  pigment, 
the  best  of  which  is  produced  in  France  and 
Belgium,    also,  to  some  extent,  in  England, 
but  not  so  successfully  as  on  the  Continent, 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  difference  in 
climate,  as  (it  requires  to  be  manipulated 
upon  bright  sunny  days  only.    In  colour  it  is 
equal  to  true  ultramarine,  and  is  a  permanent 
colour,  varying  in  colour  from  deep  blue  to  a 
light  azure.    Of  all  blues  it  is  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  green  (although  we  have  a  green 
ultramarine  not  of  much  use  in  house  decora- 
tion.) White  destroys  the  vividness  of  the  blue, 
but  does  not  affect  its  usefulness,  inasmuch  as 
no  other  tints  of  blue  harmonise  so  sweetly 
as  those  made  from  ultramarine  blue,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  red.  All 
other  blues  have  a  cold  greenish  tinge,  in 
comparison,  and  therefore  require  so  much 
red  to  neutralise  that  property  that  the  purity 
of  the  blue  is  injured.    Another  blue  of  the 
same  character,  and  almost  as  bright  as  ultra- 
marine, is  named  lime  blue,  on  account  of 
its  capability  of  being  mixed  with  quick  lime 
without    being    injured    thereby.  Newly 
plastered  walls  may  thus  be  coloured  by  tints 
of  blue  grey ;  or  by  adding  a  little  Indian  red, 
a  series  of  warm  lilac  or  pure  tones  may  be 


on  surface  decosation.* 

MOSAIC  painting,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  when  Byzantine 
decoration  was  at  its  height,  must  have  been  rery 
gorgeous  ;  being  often  upoa  gold  ground  work, 
and  the  ornamentation  being  composed  of  small 
cubes,  it  sparkled  with  great  brilliancy.  There 
were  two  descriptions,  namely,  "  opus  tessalatum" 
and  "  opus  sectile."    In  the  first,  coloured  glass 
was  chiefly  used  ;  in  the  second,  marble  only, 
which  was  cut  into  the  form  required  by  the 
pattern.    Its  greatest  merit  is  its  durability,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  could  better  be 
executed  by  a  skilful  experienced  hand  in  follow- 
ing set  lines  and  given  ornament,  rather  than 
designing  original  composition.     It  has  been 
cleverly  revived  not  long  since,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  more  extensively  used.    I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
particularly  charmed  with  it,  perhaps  because  I 
have  seen  but  little  ;  but  mosaic  must  ever  be  in 
comparison  to  encaustic  painting  as  the  best 
executed  scagliola  is  to  real  marble  ;  it  may  be  the 
exact  colour,  the  exact  imitation  of  vein  and  care- 
fully polished  surface  ;  the  real  marble  shades  and 
glistens  as  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  or  through 
it,  and  the  least  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  painting 
show.?  the  play  of  the  hand  or  the  instant  idea  of 
painter  ;  but  as  the  scagliola  lacks  the  life  of  the 
marble,  so  the  mosaic,  from  the  fact  of  its 
mechanical    construction,    possesses    but  little 
intellectual  charm,  and  lacks  the  instant  finish  and 
effect  produced  by  encaustic  painting. 

Paperhangings  are  the  most  prominent  wall 
decoration  in  our  day,  and,  since  so  much  has  been 
said  about  them,  and  the  question  of  style  has 
been  so  often  discussed,  I  will  only  refer  slightly 
to  them.  It  was  the  fashion,  before  manufacturers 
were  relieved  from  the  duty  upon  paper,  to  paste 
sheets  of  paper  together  (after  the  excise  duty  had 
been  stamped  on  each  sheet)  into  lengths  of  12 
yards  ;  afterwards  it  was  ground-coloured,  and 
then  printed  upon  with  blocks. 

_  Stencilling,  a  method  of  decoration  either  in 
oil,  colour,  or  distemper,  was  then  also  much  in 
fashion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  cleanly  methods 
of  decoration,  especially  for  bedrooms,  I  ever  saw. 
The  walls  were  coloured  the  preferred  ground,  and 
then  the  patterns,  which  were  cut  out  with  a  pen- 
knife in  painted  vellum  or  oiled  drawing-paper, 
were  rubbed  over  with  brushes  of  flattened  surface, 
dipped  into  the  desired  tints  of  colour,  and  when 
dry  looked  exceedingly  well  if  carefully  executed. 
At  this  time  good  patterns,  in  the  hands  of  a 
judicious,  careful  man,  may  be  used  for  some  of 
the  best  kind  of  flat  decoration,  although  paper  is 
so  general.  Walls  always  look  well  in  tints  of 
green,  olive,  and  grey  ;  and  drab  or  fawn  colours, 
if  diapered  with  green,  red,  marone,  and  gold, 
have  generally  a  good  effect. 

Impressed  gold  papers,  printed  with  finely- 
engraved  brass  dies,  have  been  lately  introduced, 
and  for  workmanship  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
patterns  shown  are  good  examples  ;  the  great 
reason  being,  apart  from  their  richness,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  shadow,  which  should  always  be 
avoided.  The  ground  colours  are  laid  in  a  careful 
and  superior  manner,  and  soft  good  effect  ia 
obtained.    The  specimens  of  flock  paper  are  the 
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reyerse  of  the  impressed  gold,  for  as  in  one  case 
the  gold  leaf  is  pressed  by  a  warm  cylinder  into 
the  ground  colour  of  the  paper,  so  the  relief  efTect 
accompanied  by  real  shadow  is  produced  by  print- 
ing the  block  in  flocking  size  and  flocking  the 
same,  repeating  each  process  several  times  until 
the  desired  relief  is  formed.  The  pattern  is  then 
in  relief  in  white  flock  upon  a  sized  white  paper 
ground.  Flock  paper  is  very  easily  applied, 
to  the  wall,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  panel 
decoration  ;  it  may  be  finished  after  being 
sized  with  ordinary  glue  size,  and  one  coat  of 
paint  to  prevent  absorption  in  any  tint  of  distemper 
colour,  or  finished  in  paint,  and  relieved  with 
colour  and  gold  according  to  taste,  finished  as  the 
style  of  the  room  or  staircase  may  require.  The 
newest  French  paperhanging  patterns  are  raised  in 
relief,  and  some  have  edging  of  gold  as  embroidery, 
producing  the  exact  effect  of  applique  work 
Several  good  examples  are  exhibited,  also 
embossed  thick  paper  in  imitation  of  old  leather, 
and  which  produces  similar  effect. 

The  late  Mr.  Pugin,  Owen  Jones,  and  others, 
have  raised  paperhangings  to  a  pre-eminence  here. 
Any  person  with  good  taste  may  easily  select 
patterns  appropriate  to  every  kind  of  room.  I 
think  our  manufacturers  are  not  behind  any 
country  in  this  particular.  We  must  now  educate 
the  working  men,  get  them  to  study  nature  ;  and 
those  who  set  the  working  patterns  should 
remember  the  lines  in  Thomson's  "  Spring": — 

— — — "  Who  can  paint  like  nature  ? 
Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  his  gay  creation  form  like  these? 
And  can  he  mix  them  with  tliat  matchless  skill, 
And  lay  them  on  so  delicately  fine. 
And  lose  tiiem  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows?" 

Look  at  the  beautiful  colouring  of  nature,  so 
bright,  so  hold,  so  sensitively  soft,  so  freely 
distributed,  yet  charmingly  adjusted  ;  the  ground- 
work, always  judicious  in  tint,  heightens  the 
lustre  of  all  above  it.  Look  at  the  beautiful  tints 
upon  the  rocks.  Every  shade  of  gray  and  golden 
green,  red,  purple,  and  black  ;  beautiful  heather, 
and  shining  golden  gorse  ;  blue  and  gray  marl  ; 
a  mingling  of  such  gorgeous  colour  that  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

Mr.  Grace  arranged  his  idea  of  harmonious 
colouring  for  a  certain  occasion  in  the  following 
manner  (and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  for 
mentioning  it  here,  for  they  should  be  put  up  in 
every  workshop,  as  references)  : — 

1.  Black  and  warm  brown. 

2.  Violet  and  pale  green. 

3.  Violet  and  light  rose-colour. 

4.  Deep  blue  and  golden  brown. 

5.  Chocolate  and  bright  brown. 

6.  Deep  red  and  gray. 

7.  Marone  and  warm  green. 

8.  Deep  blue  and  pink. 

P.  Chocolate  and  pea  green. 

10.  Marone  and  deep  blue. 

11.  Claret  and  buff 

12.  Black  and  warm  green. 

Our  rooms  should  always  be  bright  and  cheerful ; 
they  shouUl  never  bo  painted  or  papered  dark  or 
dull.  The  climate  is  mild  but  changeable,  and  so 
much  of  the  year  dull  and  cold  that  we  should 
always  remember  it  when  choosing  our  colour  for 
their  decoration. 

WINDOWS. 

Windows  are  the  subject  of  our  next  division. 
As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  most  houses 
that  they  should  be  easily  opened,  they  should  be 
lightly  ornamented  with  drapery  ;  instead  of  cover- 
ing up  half  the  window,  as  ;t  often  does,  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  air  and  ventilation  should 
not  be  interfered  with. 

A  window  glazed  with  ground  glass  is  almost 
always  unsatisfactory.  The  vitrified  surface  being 
removed,  the  smoko  and  dust  discolours  it,  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  bo  kept  clean.  White 
enamelled  glass,  having  a  semi-opaque  figure  upon 
a  transparent  ground,  is  more  satisfactory.  If  the 
windows  of  a  dining-room  were  filled  with  clear 
light  pink  glass,  the  effect  of  the  room  would 
always  be  pleasant  and  comfortable.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  t.aken  to  avoid  introducing  dark 
colours,  unless  in  the  top  or  bottom  division  of 
the  window,  where  heraldic  devices  and  armorial 
bearings  will  look  well,  and  greatly  enrich  the 
appearance  of  the  room. 

_  The  art  of  painting  glass  is  one  of  the  mi^st 
simple  ;  it  only  requires  a  good  draughtsman,  and 
a  good  taste  for  arrangement  of  colour,  for  the 
best  windows  are  those  where  glass  is  used  which 
has  been  colour.ed  in  the  manufacture.  The  glass 
requires  to  be  carefully  outlined  and  shaded  by 
one  process  or  another,  according  to  the  method  of 


the  painter,  which,  when  leaded  and  finished, 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  effect.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  real  coloured  glass  windows 
and  enamel  painted  windows  as  there  is  between 
real  gems  and  paste  stones. 

The  Munich  painted  glass  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  which  cost  £5  per  foot,  looks  very 
beautiful.  I  remember  the  pleasing  effect  of  the 
windows  representing  "  Peter  and  John  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate."  The  door  is  represented  partly 
open,  showing  the  lamps,  which  are  lighted  ;  and 
as  the  sun  was  shining  through  the  glass,  it  had 
the  exact  effect  of  the  flicker  of  the  flame. 

When  glass  is  stained  by  enamel  colour,  it  must 
in  tme  wear  off  the  vitrified  surface.  One  of  the 
beautiful  windows  at  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  church, 
at  Kildown,  in  Kent,  is  spoiled  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  colour  peeling  off  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  windows  I  have  seen  painted  in  enamel, 
although  soft  and  beautiful,  appear  like  the  best 
kind  of  transparent  pictures  painted  upon  silk. 

I  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  old  glass,  which 
were  originally  in  a  chapel  at  Islington,  which 
was  stained  on  the  surface,  and  much  of  it  is 
obliterated.  In  the  staircase  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  there  are  two  or  three  parts  of 
windows  where  the  colours  are  entirely  lost,  in 
several  places  the  yellow  stain  and  the  brown 
shadows  alone  remaining. 

Flemish  windows,  although  coarse  in  compari- 
son, present  the  effect  of  the  brightest,  richest, 
sparkling  gems.  In  the  windows  of  the  chapel  at 
Hatfield-house  the  colours  are  as  bright  as 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies, 

I  fear  to  exhaust  your  patience  if  more  is  said 
at  present  about  stained  glass,  as  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  church  decoration,  which  is  well 
worth  .an  evening's  consideration  alone. 

The  window  cornices  and  curtains  should  always 
be  light  and  elegant,  the  material  being  of  the 
least  consequence,  sometimes  velvet  and  lace, 
sometimes  brocade  or  damask,  and  sometimes 
chintz.  Fringe?  and  tassels  cannot  be  too  light 
and  fanciful,  and  seldom  too  often  repeated. 
The  old  netted  tassels,  m.ade  of  an  infinite  number 
of  tufts  and  knots,  looks  much  better  than  a  large 
wood  top,  covered  with  silk  threads  and  bullion 
friuL'C  ends,  of  the  present  fashion.  A  careful, 
clever  upholsterer,  with  good  taste,  having  a 
fringed  valance,  a  few  yards  of  cord,  and  a 
dozen  tassels,  can  make  almost  any  window  look 
elegant. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  windows  in  the 
side  of  a  room,  by  all  means  put  silvered  plate- 
glass  just  above  the  floor  to  the  level  of  the  lath 
of  the  window  cornice.  It  is  the  most  effective 
ornamentation.  In  small  square  rooms  narrow 
glasses  set  across  the  angles  of  the  room  increase 
the  effect  of  the  windows  greatly. 

FLOORS. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  floors  are  decorated.  Since  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  have  certainly  ad- 
vanced, for  the  floor  was  covered  with  rushes, 
rather  an  inconvenient  mode  of  decoration  we 
should  think  now.  The  incised  marble  of  the 
14th  century,  in  which  the  pattern  is  drilled  and 
cut  out  with  a  chisel,  and  then  filled  in  with  lead, 
we  may  see  restored,  in  some  degree,  in  the  new 
floor  of  the  Guildhall.  The  beautiful  inlaid 
marble  and  mosaic  round  the  shrine  of  S. 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  still  partly  to  be  seen  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  cold,  comfortless 
effect  of  the  combination  of  white  and  black 
squares,  or  lozenges  of  marble,  is  still  in  man)'  an 
entrance  hall,  and  in  churches  and  public  build- 
ings. The  revived  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles 
has  given  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  finished 
effect  to  hundreds  of  chancels  in  new  and  old 
churches,  and  when  the  patterns  are  well  chosen, 
and  not  too  often  repeated,  they  have  very  good 
effect.  A  few  good  patterns  arc  preserved  at 
Tintem  Abbey,  many  at  Malvern,  a  few  at 
S.  Alban's  and  elsewhere,  but  the  new  ones  are 
perfectly  correct,  and,  as  far  as  the  manufacture 
of  them  is  concerned,  they  appear  better  than  the 
originals. 

Wood  floors,  laid  in  geometrical  patterns  and 
polished  with  wax,  look  very  well,  but  I  think 
nothing  looks  better  or  feels  more  comfortable 
than  an  Eastern-pattern  carpet,  laid  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  with  a  parquet  bordering  round  the 
rest  part  of  the  room.  Carpets  should  never  be 
cut  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  for  the  edges  to  fit  close 
to  the  skirting  ;  it  wastes  material,  and  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  dust.  When 
parquet  is  not  used,  the  floor  can  be  stained  and 
wax-polished,  and  the  effect  is  very  good.  Care 


should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  carpet  to  have 
suitable  colours,  and  a  proper  flat  horizontal  pat- 
tern. It  is  rather  astonishing  to  see  such  absurd 
carpet  patterns  continually,  when  so  much  has 
been  said  about  them.  Some  manufacturers  give 
us  for  a  hearthrug  a  border  of  natural  flowers 
with  a  lion  in  the  centre.  Who  would  put  their 
baby  on  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Another  would 
give  us  a  brace  of  pointers  ;  another,  a  design  of 
water  lilies,  and  imitation  of  real  water!  Think 
of  sitting  near  the  dining-room  fire  with  your  feet 
in  cold  water  !  The  carpets  are  sometimes  a  floral 
ground  with  sprigs  of  roses,  shaded  like  life  with 
stems  and  leaves,  thorns  and  all  !  1  have  not  yet 
seen  thistles  and  nettles  designed  for  carpets,  but  I 
do  not  despair.  We  often  see  imitation  ribbon 
tied  in  true  lover's  knots,  and  bows,  and  ends, 
which  are  suggestive  of  catching  one's  toes  and 
tripping  up  ;  sometimes  imitaticm  mouldings  in 
high  relief,  formed  in  lozenges,  squares,  and 
panelling,  like  an  inverted  oak  ceiling,  really 
painful  and  apparently  haz.ardous  to  walk  on. 
The  patterns  of  most  of  the  Turkey  carpets,  the 
Scinde  rugs,  and  Persian  carpets,  are  the  very 
best,  because  suitable  for  their  position.  They 
would  only  look  like  carpeting,  place  them  where 
you  may.  Our  carpets  may  be  strained  over  a 
ceiling  for  panelling,  and  many  patterns,  being 
vertical,  would  suit  a  wall.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
an  Eastern  carpet ;  it  is  a  carpet,  and  you  could 
not  use  it  for  anything  else.  The  small  squares  of 
the  most  beautiful  colours  will  not  suffer  in 
imagination  by  being  stepped  on ;  they  seem 
solid,  and  designed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  who 
would' willingly  step  on  natural  roses  or  bunches 
of  ribbon  ?  The  carpet  before  you  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  Persian  pattern,  woven  as  an 
English  Axminster  in  one  piece,  bordered  to  suit 
the  room.  Carpets  should  always  ba  rich  in 
colour,  bright  in  effect,  and  gem-like  in  pattern. 
Where  these  things  are  remembered,  and  the 
articles  manufactured  are  exhibited  in  good 
windows,  buyers  will  purchase  them,  if  their  taste 
is  directed  a  little  by  the  seller. 

We  must  educate  the  working  classes,  that  they 
may  he  not  only  working  men,  as  t' o  many  of 
them  are,  but  workmen.  Get  them  to  study  nature, 
observe  her  beauty,  think,  take  interest  in  the  cost 
of  producing  their  work  £s  well  as  in  its  finish.  I 
think  it  is  better  for  a  government  to  assist  in 
providing  scientific  education  of  every  kind,  that 
men  may  be  skilful  in  their  work,  that  orders 
may  not  be  sent  to  foreign  markets  for  manu- 
facture, than  for  them  to  allow  the  working 
classes  to  be  listless  and  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  reducing  the  quantity  of  labour,  which 
causes  poverty  and  distress,  and  ultimately  to 
provide  funds  for  their  emigration.  It  is  making 
matters  worse  by  allowing  the  sinews  and  strength 
of  the  country  to  pass  away.  Professor  Euskin 
tells  us  ("  Taste,"  page  174)  "  It  is  nothing  to 
give  food  and  medicine  to  the  workman  who  has 
broken  his  arm,  or  the  decrepid  woman  wasting 
in  sickness,"  it  is  an  every-day  duty.  "  But  it  is 
something  to  use  your  time  and  strength  to  war 
with  the  waywardness  and  thoughtlessness  of 
mankind,  to  keep  the  erring  workman  in  3'our  em- 
ploy until  you  have  made  him  an  uncning 
one."  I  think  these  words,  which  are  full  of 
truth,  will  equally  apply  to  government  as  to 
individuals,  and  if  you  are  more  actively  as- 
sisting and  increasing  the  number  of  those  who 
take  great  interest  in  technical  education,  which 
will,  I  believe,  cause  workmen,  employers,  and 
patrons  to  be  a  mutual  assistance  and  comfort  to 
each  other,  I  .'-hall  be  quite  pleased  at  the  recep- 
tion of  my  paper  upon  Surface  Decoration. 


STABLES,  FAEM  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

THE  stables  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
this  week  were  erected  at  Bishopgate 
House,  Egham,  for  R.  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  and  form, 
together  with  the  farm  buildings  recently  erected 
for  the  same  gentleman,  a  model  establishment, 
with  all  the  recent  improvements. 

Tiie  buildings  are  faced  with  white  Suffolk 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  string- 
courses being  of  moulded  white  bricks.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  and  external  woodwork  is 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  Adamnntine 
paving  is  used  inside  the  stable  and  under  the 
glass  covered  ways,  and  Staffordshire  paving  in 
the  yard.  The  covered  ways  are  constructed  of 
iron  and  glass.  The  farm  buildings  and  enclosures 
are  erected  in  keeping  with  the  stables. 

The  buildings  were  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rawlinson 
Parkinson,  architect,  and  the  1  uilder  was  Mr.  A. 
Simpson,  of  Egham. 
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METROPOLITAN  EAILWAYS. 

rilHE  House  of  Cammong  Committee  ap- 
J.  pointed  to  consider  the  bills  classed  as  Group 
No.  1,  resumed  their  sitting  on  Tuesday.  Evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works,  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  was  given.  Mr.  Corrie,  the  City  Remem- 
brancer, addressed  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  against  the  proposed 
extension.  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  having  replied 
on  both  bills,  the  room  was  cleared,  and  on  the 
readmission  of  the  public  the  chairman  said  the 
committee  considered  the  preambles  of  both  bills 
proved.  The  Metropolitan  line  must  go  to  Aid- 
gate  without  any  further  extension  of  time,  and 
the  station  must  either  be  made  on  the  south 
side  of  Aldgate,  or  there  must  be  a  subway  be- 
low the  street  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  Metropolitan  district  extension  to 
the  Mansion-house  the  proposed  opening  in  the 
middle  of  the  new  street  must  be  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some  public  or  corporate  body  to 
be  named  in  the  bill,  the  fenced  portion  to  be  so 
made  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  light  of  the  ad- 
jacent buildings.  There  must  be  a  station  at 
Bread-street,  as  well  as  at  the  Mansion-house. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Company  must 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  have  raised 
the  necessary  capital  before  they  break  ground, 
and  the  period  at  which  the  line  is  to  be  made 
must  be  fixed  at  July  1 , 1 871.  There  must  be  a 
condition  in  both  bills  that  every  facility  siiould 
be  offered  to  any  new  company  hereafter  formed 
for  the  completion  of  the  inner  circle,  as  origi- 
nally sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  thei'e  must  be 
a  clause  introduced  ia  both  bills  as  to  the  use  of 
the  stations  at  Bread-street  and  Aldgate  by  the 
new  company,  and  that,  generally,  every  faci- 
lity shall  be  given  to  them  as  to  the  traffic  of  the 
inner  circle. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

MESSRS.  LETTS,  SON,  &  Co.,  have  for- 
warded sets  of  their  "  Sectional"  drawing 
and  tracing  papers  and  note  books.  Thev  are 
prepared  at  cheap  rates,  and  will  be  found  very 
handy  by  architects,  surveyors,  and  clerks  of 
works  for  drawing  rough  plans.  The  lines  are  so 
ruled  as  "'not  to  show  objectionably  through  the 
work.  The  note  books,  which  are  ruled  in  ^in. 
squares,  can  be  had  either  with  or  without  metal 
rims,  and  at  prices  equally  as  cheap  as  the  tracing 
papers. — The  Appropriation  of  tho  Railways  litj 
the  State,  published  by  Cassell,  Better,  and 
Galpin,  is  a  popular  statement  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  favour  of  the  appro- 
priation of  railways  by  the  State.  It  ia  a  simple 
and  intelligible  statement  in  favour  of  his  plan,  to 
a  certain  extent  supported  by  examples  from 
foreitjn  lines. — Protection  to  Native  Industry 
(Stanford,  Charing-cross)  is  an  attempt  by  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
tax  heavily  intoxicating  liquors,  apparently  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  "  balance  of  trade," 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  with  some  satisfac- 
tion that  we  can  legitimately  excuse  our.selves 
from  reading  this  book. — Hardwioke's  four  handy 
little  shilling  volumes,  Peerage,  Baronetage. 
Knightage  and  Commons,  deserve  a  repetition  of 
the  welcome  we  have  always  given  them.  The 
Baronetage  and  Knightage  are  especially  valu- 
able since  the  numerous  additions  lately  made  to 
those  orders,  in  preventing  ua  from  offending  the 
newly  created  and  in  many  cases  little  known 
dignitaries  by  neglect  of  their  titles. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Caediff  Union  New  Woekhouse. — In 
January  last,  thirteen  architects  sent  in  designs 
for  the  proposed  new  workhouse  at  Cardiff. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  of 
London,  has  examined  and  reported  upon  the 
various  designs,  by  the  request  of  the  guardians, 
and  that  they  will  consider  his  report  at  their 
next  meeting. 

Thornton.— In  a  limited  competition,  the 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  architect, 
of  Bradford  and  Keiy;hley,  have  been  accepted  by 
tho  committee  for  the  proposed  new  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  Working  Men's  Club,  Thornton. 
The  building  comprises  a  reading-room,  22ft.  by 
20ft.  ;  refre.shment-room,  22ft.  by  20ft.  ;  library, 
19ft.  by  18ffc.  ;  and  curator's  house,  on  ground 
floor  ;  and  two  class-rooms  and  conversation-room 
on  first  floor.  A  lecture-hall  will  be  placed  in  the 
rear,  capable  of  seating  500  persons.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  £2200,  but  it  is  intended 


to  leave  the  lecture-hall  out  of  the  scheme  at 
present,  and  proceed  with  the  rooms  most  urgently 
required. 

The  Mason  Statue,  BiRMiNonAM. — The 
Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  having  resolved  to 
erect  a  statue  of  Mr.  Josiah  Mason,  iu  recognitioQ 
of  his  munificence  in  founding  the  Erdington 
Orphanage  and  other  works  of  benevolence  in 
connection  with  the  town,  selected  thirteen 
sculptors  to  compete  for  the  execution  of  the 
work,  which,  as  the  printed  instructions  drawn 
up  for  their  guidance  states,  is  to  be  entirely  of 
Carrara  marble,  and  is  intended  to  be  placed  in 
some  public  building.  Its  size  and  treatment 
was  left  to  their  judgment,  the  only  condition 
prescribed  under  the  last  mentioned  head  being 
that  the  figures  of  three  children  should  be  intro- 
duced as  accessories.  It  was,  however,  required 
that  the  models  or  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  should  not  exceed  2ft.  6ia.  in 
height,-  and  that  every  design  should  be  sent 
in,  not  later  than  March  15,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  out,  and 
its  delivery  in  Birmingham.  These  instructions 
were  only  dated  January  17,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  shortness  of  time  allowed  prevented 
many  to  whom  they  were  addressed  from  compet- 
ing. The  invitation  was  declined  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Foley,  E.A.,  Joseph  Durham,  A.E.A.,  Mr. 
Alexander  Munro,  Mr.  Mark  Noble,  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  Mr.  W.  Theed,  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft. 
It  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  Mr.  F. 
Junck,  Mr.  E.  G.  Papworth,  jun.,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Phillip,  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Marshall 
Wood,  all  of  whom  have  sent  in  designs,  whioh 
during  the  past  week  have  been  on  view  at  the 
Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Eatcliff-place.  The 
award  has  not  yet  been  made. 


PAELIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

Workmen's  International  Exhibition. — 
Mr.  H.  Palmer  on  the  24:th  ult.,  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 
Bill  (similar  to  "The  Protection  of  Inventions 
Act,  1851"),  to  give  protection  to  persona  exhibit- 
ing new  inventions  at  the  forthcoming  Work- 
men's International  Exhibition. — Mr.  Bruce  said 
a  bill  of  that  kind  will  be  shortly  introduced  by 
his  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Mosaic  Decoeations  op  the  Cen- 
TEAL  Hall.— Colonel  Sykes  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  on  Friday  last,  whether 
the  Government  had  ordered  more  mosaic  pictures 
for  the  Central  Hall  ;  whether  they  were  in  that 
advanced  state  of  completion  that  one  or  more 
may  or  will  be  put  into  position  during  the  Easter 
recess;  and  whether,  if  so  placed,  care  will  be 
taken  to  throw  sufiicient  light  upon  them  to  enable 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate their  design  and  execution. — Mr.  Ayrton 
said  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  mosaic  picture  now  placed  in  the 
Central  Hall  ;  some  thinking  it  extremely  beauti- 
ful, while  others  had  an  exactly  opposite  opinion. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration would  be  required  before  any  further 
expenditure  was  incurred,  and  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  own  opinion 
before  ai  y  further  works  were  undertaken.  Mr. 
Poynter  was  at  present  engaged  in  painting 
another  compartment,  buti,  no  further  works  had 
beea  ordered. 


City  Improvements. — The  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last,  decided  upon  taking  steps  to  acquire  the 
houses  78,  80,  and  81,  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
the  leases  of  which  are  about  to  expire,  in  order 
to  set  them  back  and  widen  the  street.  Tho 
necessity  for  widening  this  the  direct  approach  to 
Southwark  Bridge  from  Cheapside,  cannot  but  be 
increasingly  felt  when  Queen  Victoria-street 
comes  to  be  opened  in  its  entire  length  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  steps  (though  gradual  ones), 
are  being  taken  to  effect  this  desirable  improve- 
ment.— The  houses  between  Moor-lane  and  Type- 
street,  Chiswell-street,  will  soon  be  removed,  and 
the  new  direct  north  road,  from  the  City  to 
Islington  and  Hoxton  (via  Bunhill-row  and 
Shepherdess-walk,  City-road)  will  thus  be  com- 
pleted. The  claims  for  compensation  in  respect 
of  these  premises  have  been  sent  in,  and  are  in 
course  of  settlement.  The  costs,  estimated  at 
£6500)  will  be  borne  by  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Birmingham. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  at  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  last.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamber- 
lain, of  Birmingham,  are  the  architects. 

Bramshaw. — The  parish  church  of  Bramshaw, 
Wilts,  is  about  to  be  restored  aud  rape  wed,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £600.  Aocommodatiou  will  be 
provided  for  287  adults,  and  76  children.  The 
church  contains  two  very  unsightly  galleries,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  remove  them,  although  thay 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
restoration. 

Bridlington  Quay. — On  Monday  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  laid  at  Bridlington  Quay.  The 
church  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  tower,  vestry, 
and  north  aisle  ;  the  space  for  the  south  aisle  is  left 
for  further  extension.  The  length  of  nave  87ft., 
and  breadth  33ft.  North  aisle  17ft.  3in.  by  64ft., 
and  the  base  of  the  tower  24ft.  square  ;  chancel 
36ft.  long,  and  30ft.  wide  ;  vestry  25ft.  long  by 
18ft.  wide.  The  building  is  calculated  to  ho'd  500 
people.  Its  cost  will  probably  be  about  £4000, 
and  the  building  is  to  be  completed  early  in  the 
next  year.  The  style  will  be  Gothic,  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

East  End. — On  Thursday  week  the  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  East 
End,  Middlesex.  Mr.  J.  Willey  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  T.  Niblett  and  Son,  of  Hornsey  Else, 
the  builders.  The  cost  is  about  £1000,  and  the 
building  will  comfortably  seat  about  250  persons, 
the  school,  which  forms  a  transept  to  the  chapel, 
will  seat  about  eighty  more.  The  building  is  in  the 
early  English  Gothic  style. 

Westward  Ho. — The  new  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  was  opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  last  week.  It  is 
in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  in  plan  con- 
sists of  a  nave  60ft.  by  20ft.,  chancel  32ft. 
by  18ft.,  chancel  aisle  19fc.  by  9ft.,  north  and 
south  aisles  60ft.  by  9ft.,  organ  chamber  10ft. 
by  9ft.,  vestry  on  north  side  of  chancel,  south 
porch  and  western  narthex  20ft.  by  Vf  t.,  the  height 
from  nave  floor  to  ridge  of  roof  being  40ft. 
Situated  but  100  yards  from  the  famous  Pebble 
Eidge,  and  exposed  during  the  winter  months  to 
rough  weather,  strength  and  solidity  have  been 
tho  aim  of  the  architect  in  the  construction  of  the 
church.  The  external  dressings  are  of  Lundy 
Isle  granite,  with  some  few  exceptions,  where 
Marwood  and  Forest-of-Dean  stone  have  been 
used  for  contrast  in  colour.  There  is  a  bell 
turret,  18ft.  high,  with  two  bells  over  the  chancel 
arch.  The  dressings  of  the  interior  are  of  Bath 
stone,  and  the  plaster  is  finished  deep  red  with 
good  effect.  Tho  nave  roof  is  of  deal,  and  that 
over  the  chancel  pitch  pine.  The  stone  for  facing 
all  the  plain  masonry  of  the  exterior  was  taken 
from  the  Kenwith  Quarries.  All  the  works  have 
been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Tremear,  builder, 
Bideford,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  C.  Oliver,  19, 
Cross-street,  Barnstaple.  The  carving  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  cost  of  the 
works  will  be  about  £1700.  The  nave  will  be 
provided  with  chairs,  and  will  seat  about  400 
persons. 

BUILDINGS. 

Paris.— The  new  Hotel-Dieu,  Paris,  is,  a,fter  a 
pause,  again  being  proceeded  with.  Within  the 
last  few  days,  conspicuous  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  windows,  floors,  and  roofs.  As  soon  as 
that  portion  of  the  new  hospital  which  fronts  the 
Rue  Saint  Christophe  is  finished,  the  old  build- 
ings on  the  west  and  south-west  of  Notre  Dame 
will  be  demolished.  There  will  then  be  a  fine 
open  space,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  portico  of 
the  cathedral  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Rue  de  la  Cite 
and  the  grand  new  barracks  of  the  Garde  de 
Paris  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Saint-Michel  branch  of 
the  Seine  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  new  Hotel- 
Dieu.  The  new  hospital  will  provide  for  700 
beds.  It  will  cost  £600,000,  exclusive  of  furni- 
ture and  fittings. 

Ramsgate. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
wing  to  S.  Augustine's  (R.C.)  College,  West  Cliff, 
Ramsgate,  was  laid  a  few  days  ago.  The  new 
wing  will  contain  a  spacious  play-room,  two 
large  dormitories,  lavatory,  study-hall,  &e., 
the  roof  being  utilised  as  a  "  belle-vue,"  a 
covered  promenade    100ft.  long,  which  will 
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afFord  a  splendid  sea  view.  The  cost  will  be 
£3500.  Mr.  E.  VVelby  Pugin  is  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  Knight  Morley  being  the  contractor. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Deury  Lane. — 
The  aulitorium  of  "Old  Drury"  is  about  to 
undergo  a  complete  transformation,  to  adapt  it 
for  the  requirements  of  the  new  Opera  Company, 
which,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Wood  and  his  powerful  company,  will  be  no  mean 
rival  to  the  Mapleson-Gye  comp;iny  at  Covent 
Garden.  Plans  and  drawings  have  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Nelson  and  W.  Harvey, 
architects,  and  Jthe  whole  works  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Bracher  and  Son,  who  re- 
modelled the  house,  under  the  same  architects,  for 
Mr.  Mapleson,  in  the  short  spaceof  five  days,  after 
the  destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  1868, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

Recet\t:d.  — J.  H.  W.  B.— Tbomas  Ayres. — HouWon.— E. 
K.— E.  Weston.— Geo.  E  Davis.— Edwin  iBaKer.— D.  T.  andi'. 
—J.  D.  M.— W.  N.  F.— W.  E.  G.— H.  J.  A.— P.  and  Sons.— 
E.  J.  C— T.  E.  K.— W.  J.  S.— J.  R.— A.  W.— Jos.  Oswald  (too 
late). 

W.  W.  has  written  us  a  long  letter,  advocating  the  anony- 
mous svstem  of  correspondence.  We  say,  let  any  one  write 
as  he  thinks  proper.  This  has  been  our  plan  from  the  com- 
mencement. If  a  conl.r:butor  or  a  correspondent  hkes  to  put 
his  name  to  what  he  writes,  be  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  W.  W. 
prel'ers  to  put  his  initials  merely,  anotlier  puts  his  name  in 
full,  or  uses  some  nam  de  phime.  Let  each  one  follow  his 
own  inclination. 
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EXTERNAL  FACINGS  AND  DRESSINGS. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  above  subject  sug- 
gests the  question,  "  Why  cannot  we  get  rough- 
glazed  white  or  red  brick*,  as  well  as  black  ones  ?" 
It  is  chiefly  their  vitrified  surface  which  makes 
the  latter  smoke  and  dirt-proof  (as  at  Lambeth 
Palace),  and  for  use  in  patterns  the  former 
colours  would  often  be  preferable  but  for  their 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  some  brick- 
maker  may  take  the  hint. 

As  to  Portland  cement,  we  all  know  that  it 
need  not  be  an  imitation  of  stone  ;  and  we  all 
know,  too,  that  in  this  coitntry  it  almost  invari- 
ably is.  If  we  used  it  as  plaster  was  used  by  the 
Saracenic  builders,  or  even  as  it  is  used  by  the 
Tuiks  to  this  day,  it  might  be  defensible  archi- 
tecturally. But,  in  any  case,  a  facing  material 
more  tlioroughly  imfit  for  a  smoky  town  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  conceived.  What  can  be  more 
dismal  and  depressing  thau  the  dingy  drab  which 
cement  acquires  after  a  year  or  two  in  London,  or 
what  can  bo  more  raw  and  monotonous  than  its 
surface  if  painted  ?  Dressings  of  a  lighter 
coloured  brick  than  the  general  facing  woitld 
probably  be  far  preferable  to  it  on  every  ground, 
especially  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  these  light 
bricks  could  be  rough  glazed  or  partially  vitrified 
on  tlie  surface. — I  wm,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  C. 

I  see  white  glazed  bricks  are  advertisL'd  for 
sale,  but  these  appear  to  he  those  with  a  smooth 
en  imelled  surface  like  Dutch  tiles.  What  we 
want  is  a  less  shiny  glaze. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

SiE, — As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  we  have  now 
two  exhibitions  in  the  year  at  Birmingham.  The 
Spring  one  has  just  commenced,  and  appears  a 
very  good  one  ;  Turner,  Cattermole,  Callcott, 
Harding,  Prout,  and  other  eminent  artists  are 
well  represented,  and  the  local  artists  have  like- 
wise done  very  well.  Tiiere  is  also  an  attempt 
at  architectural  drawings,  but  it  is  a  feeble  one. 
Pour  designs  only  are  sent,  and  they  certainly  do 
not  hold  a  very  h  gh  rank.  Mr.  Bindley  sends 
his  ilesign  for  West  Bromwich  Scliools,  but  it  is 
very  poor  Elizabethan,  and  makes  one  wonder 
how  he  cane  to  obtain  the  job.  Mr.  F.  S.  Frond's 
di-bign  for  cottages  is  a  superior  production  alto- 
gether, and  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  domestic 
Goih  c,  showing  how  a  good  effect  may  be  gained 
by  simple  moans.  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis's  teredos  is  a 
flamini,'  piece  of  composition.  He  cannot  be  com- 
plimented on  any  great  success,  though  there  are 
indications  that  he  might  do  better  were  he  to 


take  more  pains  ;  he  has  some  idea  of  colour,  but 
his  figure  drawing  is  defective.  I  should  certainly 
advise  him  to  study  figure  drawing  for  some 
time.  His  cathedral  front  is  tame  and  common- 
place. I  fnncy  it  woHld  be  a  good  thing  if  fome 
local  architect  would  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  architecture.  I  do  not  see  why  that  art  should 
be  neglected,  and  so  many  architects,  too,  in 
Birmingham. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.  T.  G. 

Birmingham  Heath. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1817.]-BUIhDERS'  PRICES.— Could  any  of  your  rea- 
ders oblige  by  answering  tiie  following  :  What  is  a  fair  profit 
beyond  the  actual  cost  to  builder  for  work  in  a  ne^v  building 
of  average  magnitude?  Are  prices  increased  when  work 
consists  only  of  reparation  of  dilapidations  ;  if  so,  to  what 
extent?  Is  it  usual  in  charging  day  work  to  make  an  item 
of  Cartage  from  builder's  yard,  or  should  this  be  comprehended 
in  allowance  for  materials  ?— iE. 


[1818.]— STRENGTH  OY  IRON  GIRDERS,  &c.— Will 
some  of  your  readers  give  me  the  following  information  ?  I 
am  wanting  a  good  practical  work  on  the  strength  of  iron 
girders,  columns,  &c. ;  also  one  on  joiners' and  carpenters' 
work  Wliat  would  be  the  most  suitable,  and  where  could  I 
get  them?— W.  W. 


[I8I9.]— INTERFERENCE  WITH  CLERK  OP  WORKS.— 
Will  some  of  our  practical  and  experienced  men  kindly  inform 
me,  is  it  right  or  legal  for  any  architect  to  cancel  the  orders  of 
a  clerk  of  works  or  send  drawings  and  instructions  to  a  con- 
tractor or  his  foreman  as  long  as  an  arcliitect  acknowledges 
he  has  such  a  one  on  the  woiks,  providing  the  said  clerk  of 
works  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  said  drawings,  sjiecilica- 
tions  and  contract  agreements  signed  by  the  said  architect 
and  contractor?— Pupil. 


[1820.]— BORING  TOOLS,— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  yet  manufactured  any  simple 
boring  instrument  whicli  arclii'tects  could  carry  in  their  hands 
the  same  as  a  level  staff  or  ."jft.  rule  ? — and  what  are  the  best, 
nicest,  and  simplest  methods  generally  in  use  for  boring  lo 
discover  the  nature  of  dry  land  and  of  land  submerged  by  the 
sea  or  other  deep  water? — and  also  what  book  would  give  the 
clearest  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of 
quicksands,  morasses,  and  other  difficult  or  dangerous  found- 
ations, and  the  liabihtiea  and  capabihties  of  all  sorts  of 
soils  ? — Vectts. 


[1821.]— ARCHED  RIBS.— I  should  like  to  ask  the  writer 
of  the  above  article  in  your  last  number  why  the  Derby 
market  hall  roof  is  deeper  than  the  King's  Cross  roof,  both 
lately  described  in  The  Building  News  ?  Derljy  market 
hall,  span,  86'  6";  depth  of  rib,  2'  4".  King's  Cross  roof, 
span,  10.V  ;  depth  of  rib,  2'.  Why  is  the  smaller  span  the 
greater  depth  ?  I  have  noticed  the  Faddington  Great  Western 
roof,  but  no  writer  on  arched  roofs  mentions  it ;  also  the  same 
with  the  roof  of  the  Agricultural  Hall.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  please  notice  this  in  your  queries. — 
A  Pupil. 

[1822.]-HOW  TO  DESTROY  BUGS. —I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will 
kindly  tell  nie  of  an  effectual  and  inexpensive  way  of 
exterminating  bugs  from  the  walls  of  a  house.  I  have  a 
special  horror  of  these  creatures,  but  have,  I  fear,  let 
myself  in  for  them  "  in  the  bouse  I  have  lately  taken.  The 
rooms  Wi  re  sun'cd  before  the  furniture  was  put  into  them,  by 
way  of  precaution,  and  since  then  the  vermin  have  made 
their  appearance.  I  have  saturated  all  crevices  with  oil  of 
tar;  this  keeps  them  pretty  well  vmder,  but  is  nut  quite 
elfcctual.  I  have  been  toid  that  camphor  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  my  experience — happily  not  very  great — leads 
me  to  say  it  is  of  little  use.  I  had  all  the  silver  in  the  house 
tarnishes.  Can  your  correspondents  also  inform  me  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  oU  of  tar  that  does  it  ?— A  Tendek-Skinned 
Individual. 


REPLIES. 

[1792  ]-MOUNTING  LVRGE  MAPS  — There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  mounting  the  ni:i[i  ■  K.  N.  O."  spea  -y  of,  only  be 
must  exercise  care,  skill,  and  oa  ience,  the  last  especially.  I 
may  observe  that  if  he  imagines  he  can  join  a  single  pair  of 
ordnance  maps  together  so  that  all  the  corresponding  lines 
should  fit  exactly,  he  cannot  know  much  about  them.  If  he 
gets  the  main  roads  to  join  tolerably  accurately  he  may  con- 
sider himself  lucky.  Now  for  the  mounting.  As  to  having 
a  sewn  seam,  the  idea  is  absurd.  The  way  to  manage  is  to 
join  the  cloth  at  the  same  time  that  the  mounting  is  done,  by 
the  same  adhesive  material,  which  is  usually  a  strong  paste. 
If  he  could  possibly  *'  feather-edge"  the  cloth  at  the  joints 
it  would  make  a  capital  job,  but  this,  I  fancy,  although  an 
easy  operation  with  thick  paper,  could  hardly  be  done  with 
cloth.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  thin  the  joint  iu 
some  way  or  other.  The  joints  of  the  maps  themselves  must 
be  "  feather-edged,"  or  they  will  be  clumsy. — S.  S.  L. 


[179,'!.]— DISTR.VINT  FOR  RENT.— If  a  lodger  has  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  his  goods  and  chattels  are  likely  to  be 
seized  to  satisfy  a  landlord's  claims,  be  should  apply  for  an 
order  of  p^otccti^n,  but  other  vise  'anything  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions) that  is  on  the  premises  can  be  seized  in  distraint. — 
Cleek. 


[1797.]— DIMINISHING  POINTS.— There  are  two  errors 
made  in  my  answer  to  the  above,  which,  if  not  explained,  may 
greatly  mislead.  Point  A  is  omitted,  which  should  be  placed 
on  the  cone  of  rays  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  sight,  P  S. 
Again,  instead  of  join  the  cone  of  rays,  read /arm  the  cone,  &c. 
— J.  B. 


[1801,]-VELOCITY  OF  WATER.-The  readiest  method 
of  solving  the  question  of  "  G.  P."  will  be,  first,  to  find  the 
quantity  of  water  or  number  of  cubic  feet  flowing  through 
tlic  pipe  in  liniii.,  and  the  vehicitv  will  be  easily  got  by  divid- 
ing the  quantity  by  the  area  of  the  pipe.  Tims  if  C  be  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  passing  through  the  pipe  in  Imin.  V  the 

C 

velocity,  and  A  the  area  of  the  pipe,  then  V  =  — .    To  find  C 

A 

we  may  use  the  following  formula,  in  which  D  =  diameter  of 
pipe  in  inches,  H  -  head  of  water  in  feet,  and  L  =  len"th  of 

pipe  also  in  feet,  then  C  =      ^  ]]   Reducing  this  to 

•  H~ 

the  figures  given  by  "  G.  P.,"  we  get 

C  =  4-72  X  277-6 

26-53 

Solving  the  fraction  C  =:  49  7  cube  feet  per  minute,  or  312 
gallons  in  round  numbers.    Since  the  area  of  the  pipe  is 

equal  to  .  putting  for  D  its  value  of  6in.,  we  have  A 

0 

=  0-2  square  feet.   From  the  equation  above  V  =  — ,  the 

A 

velocity  is  equal  to  218-5ft.  per  minute.— Htdbaulics. 


[1802.]~VARIOUS  QUESTIONS.- As  I  see  that  none  of 
your  contributors  to  Intercommunication  have  replied  to 

,   n       "X  T.  C,"  perhaps  you  will  allow 

'^^^  me  to  do  so    To  obtain  the  best 

form  of  beam  from  a  round  piece 
of  limber,  we  proceed  as  follows  :— 
Injthe  annexed  cut,  let  the  circle 
represent  the  timber,  and  A  D  any 
diameter.  Divide  A  D  into  three 
parts  in  E  and  F,  draw  E  B  and  F  C 
pcrpenilicular  to  A  D,  and  where 
they  touch  the  circle  draw  the  lines 
-  A  B,  C  D.   The  best  form  of  beam 

C    will  be  represented  by  the  figure 

A  B  C  D.  The  proportion  of  the  depth  to  the  width  is  given 
by  the  formula  D  =  ^2~l?r  In  words,  square  the  width  of 
the  beam,  multiply  it  by  2,  and  extract  the  square  root ;  the 
result  will  be  the  deiith  of  the  beam.  In  reply  to  the  second 
question,  a  lime  is  produced  by  the  burning  in  a  kiln  of  either 
a  limestone  or  chalk.  A  cement  is  an  artificial  combination  of 
chalk  and  clay.  The  best  Portland  cements  contain  from  67 
to  75  per  cent,  of  chalk,  and  from  25  to  35  of  clay,  according 
to  the  quality.  For  a  chimney  about  lOOit.  in  height,  if  built 
square,  lin.  in  10ft.  is  a  batter  often  used.  There"  is  no  rule 
about  the  footings. — Spes. 


[1806.]— PRESERVATION  OF  RED  FACING  BRICKS.— 
Our  patent  process  efl-ectually  prevents  the  change  in  ap- 
pearance as  mentioned  by  "F.  N.,"  at  the  same  lime  efi'ec- 
tually  waterprouliiig  walla  thus  treated.— R.  Gay  &  Co., 
Alton,  Hants. 

[1808.]— LEGAL.— You  will  certainly  have  to  pay.  The 
Local  Board  has  discretionary  powers,  and  may,  if  it  chooses, 
allow  a  departure  from  the  bye-laivs.  Besides,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  building  may  have  been  where  it  is  belore 
the  constitu  tion  ot  the  Board.  In  this  case  you  would  be  still 
worse  off,  as  its  powers  are  not  retrospective. — A.  L. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Harrow.— The  Messrs.  Leigliton,  of  .artistic  reputation, 
have  erected  a  monolithic  family  monument  in  the  churchyard 
of  Harrow.  It  was  executed  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Newall, 
of  Dalbeattie,  near  Dumfries.  The  three  gables  it  was 
intended  to  decorate  with  painted  faience,  though  now  it  is 
thouiiht  mosaic  would  be  more  durable.  Thus  the  work, 
according  to  the  Ckiardian,  will  be  rendered  either  at  the 
■Vatican  works  in  Rome  or  in  Venice. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Hawick.— Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  best  means  of  remedying  the  pollution  of  rivers  inland, 
CHminenced,  on  Tuesday' last,  an  inspection  of  the  basin  of 
the  river  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  of  the  river 
Irvine.  Provost  Fraser  has  received  intimation  from  their 
secretary  that  they  will  beat  Hawick  on  Frulay  (to-day),  and 
requesting  that  the  Provost,  the  members  of  Council,  the 
Town-Clerk,  the  Menu-  il  Oiheer  of  Health,  and  the  Burgh 
Surveyor,  will  meet  them  in  the  Council  Uliarabers  at  noon. 

BaiDPOET. — We  are  iiifoi  iiied  I  liat  an  engineer  from  Birming- 
ham, and  a  contractor  from  Preston,  Lancashire,  are  now 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  t!:e  district  previous  to  the  formatioa 
of  a  company  for  supplying  the  town  with  water. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Exj:tek  Building  and  Fbeehold  Land  Societt. — 
The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Atlienseum  on  Tuesday  week.  The  report  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  the  business  transactions  of  the  society  had  exceeded 
this  year  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  receipts  in  the 
year  amountcil  to  £11,816  6s.  8d.,  being  an  inereise  of 
£1470  133.  4d.  The  sum  due  from  borrowing  members 
amounted  to  £I6.0U1  15s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  £.V.il5  6s. 
2(i.  'I  he  amount  due  to  investing  shareholders  was  £19,056 
10s.  Id.,  being  an  increase  of  £-2i62  2s.  5d.  The  net  profit 
realised,  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  management,  was 
£927  I.5s.  6d,,  out  of  wbicli  the  committee  recommended  the 
adding  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  accounts  of  sliare- 
lioldeis,  anil  to  carry  on  a  sura  of  £30  to  the  current  year's 
account  The  number  of  members  on  the  register  is  863, 
holding  1349  shares.  The  sum  of  £1.018  had  this  year  been 
lent  on  security  of  bouses  and  land,  being  an  increase  on  the 
previims  year  of  £100. 

People's  Co-opekative  Benefit  Building  Society 
(Greenwich). — The  twenty-second  annual  report,  like  its 
predecessors,  records  continued  progress.  The  capital  of  the 
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Society,  after  deducting  tlie  loans  due  to  the  hankers  (£5S00), 
now  amounts  to  f4S.839,  beinj;  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  £3186.  Although  distress  and  -commercial  depression  lias 
prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  yet  the  societv  continu  'S  to 
prosper— a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  its  ])rinciples  and  the 
co-operation  of  its  members,  wlio,  by  their  individnal  and 
collective  efforts,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  efficiency 
of  the  Society. 


LEGAL. 

A  District  Surveyob   at   Fault.  —  At 
Guildhall  Police-court,  on  Thursday  week,  Mr. 
Polydore  de  Keyser,  proprietor   of  the  Eoyal 
Hotel,  Chatham-place,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  was  summoned  hy  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Stone,  to  show  cause 
why  he  did  not  do  certain  works  to  his  hotel,  in 
order  to  make  the  building  safe.    For  the  defen- 
dant it  was  contended  that  the  building  was  in 
no  way  dangerous,  and  that  it  was  under  the 
continual  supervision    of   the  surveyor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  surveyor  of 
Bridewell  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Griming,  surveyor 
for  Mr.  De  Keyser.    There  was  a  crack,  but  it  had 
been  there  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  four  years 
ago  a  fillet  of  cement  had  been  run  round  the 
house,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  had 
not  settled  one  bit.    These  proceedings,  it  was 
contended,  were  malicious  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Power,  the  district  surveyor,  because  Mr.  De 
Keyser  had  complained  against  him  to  the  Com- 
missioners   of  Sewers.     Mr.  Alderman  Stone 
Stopped  the  case,  and  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  building  was  not  a  dangerous  structure.  He 
dismissed  the  summons. 

Pearson  v.  the  Lambeth  Vestry. — The 
action  brought  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  contractor,  against  the  Lambeth  Vestry, 
claiming  £1605  Is.  Id.  for  accidental  damage 
done  during  the  construction  of  sewer  works  in 
Camberwell-new-road,  &c.,  during  the  floods,  has 
been  settled,  Mr.  Pearson  accepting  £530  16s.  6d. 
in  satisfaction  of  his  claims,  and  paying  the  costs 
incurred. 


ment,  was  moved  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Sugden, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Prichard,  and  carried  ;  after 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  op  the 
Fine  Arts.— On  Thursday  week  Mr.  James 
Dafforne  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Poetry  of  the 
Arts  "—Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt   in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  said  that  the  poetical  in  art  had  for  its 
object  to  interest  the  feelings  by  means  of  form 
and  colour,  by  graceful  and  fitting  words,  so  that, 
whilst  satisfying  the  intelligence,  it  teemed  with 
life  and  beauty.    High  art  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for,  but  greater  for  that  true  art  which 
rendered  the  artist  a  connecting  link  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.     After  some  remarks  on 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Koman  art,  and  on  their 
slow  progress  towards  maturity,  Mr.  Dafforne 
proceeded  to  show  how  Christianity  had  revolu- 
tionised art,  noticing  its  revival  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  throne,  and  the  character 
impressed  upon  it  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Michael 
Angelo,  Perugino,  and  Raffaelle.  Next  adverting 
to  the  poetry  of  the  builder's  art,  with  a  passing 
tribute  of  respect  to  the   labours  of  the  old 
monkish  artists,  he  eulogised  the  poetry  of  the 
pencil  of  Turner,  Wilkie,  and  Martin,  dwelling 
on  the  poetical  sentiments  evoked  by  "  The  Fight- 
ing Temeraire,"  "  The  Distraining  for  Rent,"  and 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast  ;"  and  he  concludeda  le:ture, 
poetical  ns  well  in  treatment  as  in  subject,  with 
some  reflections  on  the  intense  thought  and  study 
required  to  produce  a  work  of  genius,  and  on  the 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  was  due  to  the 
artist. 


A  New  Safety  Sash  Fastener.— Messrs. 
Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co.,  have  sent  us  for  inspection 
a  specimen  of  their  newly  invented  patent  sash 
fastener.  Its  object  is  to  effectually  frustrate  all 
attempts  of  thieves  to  open  a  window  by  means 
of  pushing  the  catch  hack  with  a  knife  slid  be- 
tween the  bars  from  the  outside.  On  examining 
the  fastener,  we  have  found  that  one-half  of  it  has 
an  underslip  onits  bed.  When  the  halves  of  the 
fastener  are  placed  on  the  sash  bars,  this  under- 
slip doses  the  seam,  and  effectually  stops  the  pas- 
sage of  a  knife  or  any  other  instrument  passing 
between  the  sashes.  The  large  catch  has  a  locking 
bolt,  completely  locking  each  half  of  the  fastener 
firmly  together.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
yalue  of  this  sash  fastener,  as  it  works  easily,  docs 
its  work  effectually,  and  is,  we  hope,  sold  cheaply. 

The  Late  George  Cattermole,  the  En 
GRAVER. — A  committee  of  gentlemen,  consisting 
of  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  William  Evans,  S.  C.  Hall, 
Edward  Franks,  and  Tom  Taylor,  are  exerting 
themselves  to  procure  funds  for  a  monument  to 
the  late  George  Cuttermole,  to  be  erected  in  the 
cemetery  at  Norwood,  where  he  is  buried. 

Monster  Blast  op  Freestone.— The 
opening  of  Qarscube  new  freestone  quarry,  which 
is  situated  on  Temple  Farm,  near  Glasgow,  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  about  3000 
tons  of  rock  were  lifted  by  a  blast  of  eight  bores, 
two  feet  deep,  and  charged  with  301bs.  of  powder 
each. 

Opening  op  Museums  on  Week-day 
Evenings. — On  Tuesday  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  to  promote  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  National 
Gallery  in  the  evenings.  Mr.  Walter  Taylor 
occupied  the  chair.  The  first  resolution,  which 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would  sup- 
port Mr.  W.  8.  Allen's  motion  for  opening  the 
national  collections  on  three  evenings  in  each 
week,  from  seven  till  ten  o'clock,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  C.  Hill,  who  said  that  3,000,000  persons  had 
visited  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the  even 
mgs  in  twelve  years,  and  a  Parliamentary 
committee,  after  full  inquiry,  has  recommended 
the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery  on  three  evenings  in  each  week 
from  seven  till  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Dickson 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
Another  motion,  adopting  a  petition  to  Parlia- 


The  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  took  possession 
of  the  finished  portions  of  the  additions  to  their 
workhouse  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Morris  is  the 
architect. 

The  S.  George's  (Hanover-square)  Committee  of 
Works  has  resolved  "  That  in  future  all  tenders  for 
works  and  other  matters  be  sent  in  under  seal," 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  iron  building  in  con- 
nection with  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital,  to 
be  used  as  convalescent  wards.  The  estimated  cost 
is  £2000. 

The  Salisbury  Gas  Company  is  about  to  reduce 
the  price  of  its  gas  to  4s.  4id.  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kerape,  surgeon,  of  Exeter,  has  offered 
to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a  convalescent  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

The  block  of  buildings  of  which  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  Newington,  forms  a  part,  has  recently  had  its 
surrounding  footpaths  experimentally  paved  with 
asphalte,  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  a 
portion  of  Threadneedle-street  was,  about  three 
years  since,  laid  with  the  material. 

Two  of  the  railway  arches  on  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  line  at  Camberwell  have  been  fitted  up,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  Baptist  chapel,  by  Mr.  Parker, 
builder,  of  Stockwell. 

A  new  wing  is  being  added  to  the  Morningside 
Asylum,  Scotland.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  present 
south-west  wing,  and  will  cost  £4000. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  REVIEW. 


PROSPECTS  OP  THE  TIMBER  TRADE  AS  REGARDS 
BUILDERS. 

FOR  many  years  the  prospects  of  the  timber 
trade  have  been  anything  but  hopeful.  Over- 
speculation  culminated  at  last  in  the  failure  of 
eminent  firms  of  bankers  and  of  contractors,  and 
others — all  doubtless  men  of  honour,  but  led 
away  by  that  system  of  reckless  advances  which 
characterised  the  time,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  the  great  number  of  unlet  houses  to  be  found 
in  the  outskirts  of  London.  A  much  healthier 
state  of  things  is  now  returning.  The  houses 
may  remain  yet  unlet,  but  the  inevitable  law  of 
supply  and  demand  forbids  reckless  building,  as 
it  is  self  evident  that  no  builder  with  capital 
would  build  unnecessary  houses,  to  remain  on 
his  hands  for  years  unlet,' and  the  builder  who 
depends  on  adv^mces  from  his  bankers  knows 
what  he  generally  has  to  expect.  Trade  thus 
having  almost  found  its  level,  we  may  hope  for 
the  renewal  of  the  good  old  times  of  wholesome 
trade. 

The  timber  trade  affects  builders  in  a  very 
great  degree,  and  the  trade  is  rectifying  itself 
riipidly.  The  reckless  imports  of  days  gone  by 
have  been  almost  stopped,  for  low  prices  on  im- 
portation have  almost  done  their  work — not 
quite,  but  almqst. 


What  builders  have  to  look  out  for  in  the  pre- 
sent year  is  the  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  wood 
goods,  &s  importers  are  certain  to  endeavour  to 
raise  prices. 

Although  a  rise  is  inevitable,  the  time  has  not 
yet  come,  and  probably  will  not  come  until 
autumn,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  permanent 
advance.  Builders  therefore  cannot  do  better 
than  provide  themselves  with  what  they  require 
at  the  current  prices,  for  goods  thus  purchase  d  will 
pay  for  keeping.  Now  that  wood  goods  are 
duty  free,  no  estimate  only  can  be  formed  of  the 
quantity  imported,  but  competent  judges  say  that 
their  private  statistics  show  that  the  imports  are 
such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  of  a  certain  rise 
in  prices  at;  some  not  remote  date.  The  builder 
need  not  feel  at  all  discouraged  if  this  prove 
true,  for  by  the  laws  of  political  economy,  it 
means  greater  prosperity  to  him.  Men  who 
"  .scamp  "  will  not  have  their  usual  opportunities 
(they  always  find  some  opportunities),  aud  the 
honest,  straightforward  trader  will  be  the  gainer. 

LATHWOOD. 

Actual  experiment  on  1  fathom  of  4ft.  Peters- 
burg  lathwood,  bought  by  auction  at  the  rate  of 
£6  7s.  per  fathom  of  216  cubic  feet,  or  equal  to 
£4  4s.  8d.  per  fathom  of  4ft.  or  144  cubic  feet.— 
The  fathom  of  4ft.  was  rended  into  135  bundles 
of  400ft.  each,  and  after  aTdding  17s.  7d.  per 
fathom  of  4ft.  for  barging,  labour,  rending,  &c. 
(a  most  liberal  allowance),  the  cost  per  bundle 
was  a  fraction  less  than  Is.,  although  4ft  lath- 
wood  is  generally  worse  to  rend  than  6ft.  and  8ft. 
The  fractional  difference  spoken  of  would  enable 
those  who  buy  their  own  lathwood  to  rend  to  give 
a  few  more  shillings  per  fathom  of  6fi.,  with  the 
same  result. 

THE  LONDON  LATH-RENDERS. 

Have  they  ever  considered  that  the  bundles  of 
laths  imported  from  Gothenburg  only  contain 
360  running  feet,  and  do  they  know  that  they 
were  originally  intended  for  the  Hull  market? — or 
at  least  the  habit  of  giving  360ft.  to  the  bundle 
was  incurred  by  the  Swedish  men  first  dealing 
with  Hull  merchants.  The  strong  London  lath 
will  always  be  preferred  to  the  Hull  lath,  and  the 
imported  lath,  if  the  bundle  is  opened,  is  often  a 
dismal  spectacle.  Builders  want  good  stuff,  and 
sometimes  Hull  laths,  360ft.  to  a  bundle,  and 
equal  to  those  riven  there,  will  do  very  well,  and 
give  satisfaction.  Let  London  lath-renders  see 
what  good  work  the  Hull  men  can  turnout,  and 
try  to  imitate  it,  and  then  they  need  not  fear 
competition  from  the  foreigner  at  present. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  lathwood  is  imported 
into  Hull,  riven  there,  and  again  sent  to  London 
and  sold  at  a  profit.  But  the  same  lathwood  can 
be  imported  into  London  at  less  than  the  Hull 
prico,  or  to  give  the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  at  an 
equal  price.  Why  then  can  we  not  compete  with 
them  ? 

RECENT  TIMBER  SALES. 

Thebe  have  been  frequent  sales  of  the  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  temporary  Blaekfriars  Bridge,  and  there 
will  probably  he  many  more.  The  timber  is  all  good  Dantzic. 
of  excellent  quality,  and  has  sold  at  from  BJ-d.  to  8d.  per  cubic 
foot.  This  result  is  arrived  at  by  cubing  up  the  different 
lots,  the  timber  being  sold  at  so  much  per  lot. 

Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sims'  sale,  at  the  Baltic  Sale  Room, 
Threadneedle-street,  .311th  March,  was  very  numerously 
attended,  and  the  biddings  were  more  spirited  than  they 
have  been  of  hitc.  The  prices  realised  were  low,  but  it  is 
probable  that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  will  take  place 
before  long.   The  following  prices  were  obtained  ; — 

Quebec,  12ft.,  1st  bright  pine,  £19  Petg.  std. 

1)0,  do.,  shorter  lengths,  £16  153.  to  £17  5s. 

Do.,  2nd  spruce,  £14  5s.  for  3  X  9. 

Do.,  3rd  do.,  £13  lOs.,  do. 

Swartwick,  3rd  yellow,  3  x  9,  £9  Petg. 

Do.,  1st  and  2nd"  do.,  3  x  11,  £11  lOa. 

Do.,  do.,  3x9,  £10  lOs. 

Husum,  do.,  4x9,  £10. 

Do,,  3rd  do.,  3x9,  £9. 

Holmsund,  do.,  3  x  9,  £8  1.5s.  to  £9. 

Krageroe,  2nd  do.  2i  X  6J,  £7  15s. 

Do.,  3rd  do.,  2i  x  6i  £6  ISs.  to  £7  53. 

Uleaborg,  1st  and  2nd  do.,  1  x  9,  £7  103. 

Riga  crown,  3x9,  white,  £9. 

Do.,  half  crown,  3x9,  do.,  £7  10s. 

Archangel,  3rd,  3  x  11,  yellow,  £8  lOg. 

Du.,  1st,  3x9,  do.,  £13. 

Gefle,  3rd,  3  X  9,  do.,  £9. 

Wyburg,  1st,  2\  X  7,  do.,  £9  lOs. 

Do.,  do.,  3  X  7,  do.,  £8  5s. 

Do.,  do.,  2i  X  7,  do.,  £8  ICs. 

Georgia  pitch  piue,  £12  to  £12  lOs. 

Sandarne,  3rd,  3x11,  yellow,  £9. 

Do.,  do.,  3x9,  do,.  £9  5s. 

Do.,  do.,  3x8,  do.,  £8  .'is. 

Do:,  do.,  4  X  11,  do,,  £9  log. 

Pugwash  spruce,  £10  15s.  to  £11  53.  for  3x9. 

Metis,  1st  spruce,  £15  63,,  do. 

St.  John's  spruce,  £13  to  £13  153.  do. 

Schien,  1st  and  2nd,  3x9,  white,  £11  10s.,  Pet.  std. 
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Wasa,  3x9.  do.,  £6  15s.  Pet.  Btd. 

Hudikswall,  3rd,  3  x  11,  yellow,  £7  63. 

Skepwik,  do..  S  x  9,  do.,  £8. 

Jacobstadt,  1st,  3  X  11,  £9  5s.  . 

I'redrickstadt,  1  x  7,  1st  yellow  flooring,  Us.  6d.  per 

square. 
Do.,  1  X  6i,  do  ,  Us.  do. 
Do.,  i  X  7,  do.,  8s.  9d.,  do. 
Do.,  f  X  7.  Ist,  white,  Ss.  3d.,  do. 
Do   f  X  6i.  1st,  yellow,  Ss.  6d.  do. 
Dram,  5  x  6i,  1st,  do.,  6s.  6d.  do. 
Riga  crown  wainscot  logs,  80s.  per  18ft.  cube 
Birch,  BOs.  to  52s.  6d.  per  load. 
Auckland,  Kunrie  pine,  23.  per  cubic  foot. 
Do.,  do  ,  15  to  Win.,  23.  6d.  do. 
Dram  yellow  balks,  393.  per  load. 
Crown  Danzig  timber,  853.  do. 
Best  middling  do.,  803.  do. 
Good  middling  do.,  70s.  do. 
Common  middling  do.,  4l3.  do. 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Institution  of  Surveyors.  Paper  on  "  A  Plea  for 
culture  in  the  Profession  of  a  Surveyor.    By  Mr.  J . 
Matthews.  8. 
„      Entomological  Society.  7. 

Tuesday.— Institution  ef  Civil  Engineers.  1st,  Discussion 
on  the  S.  Pancras  Station-  2nd,  on  the  Dressing  of 
Lead  Ores.    By  Thomas     Sopwith,  jun.,  M.Inat. 

Royal  Institution.    "  Deductions  from  the  Compara- 
"      tive  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System."   By  Professor 

RoUeston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  3. 
Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.   Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 

W,  Bridges  Adams' paper  on  Tramways  for  Streets.  8- 
Thuesday.— Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Tine 

Arts     E.v;hibition  of  Works  of  Art,  contributed  by 

members  and  others.    A  paper  by  Henry  Tidey,  Esq. 

on  "  Beauty  and  the  Beautiful."  8.30. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.    8  30. 

Royal  Institution.   On  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetable 
'       Products.    By  Professor  Odling,  F.R.S.  .3. 
Feiday.— Royal  Institution.  9. 

SATUBDAY.-Royal  Institution.  "On  the  Sun."  By  Norman 
Lockyer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  3. 


Deptford.— For  building  fire  brigade  station,  Evelyn-road 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works:  — 

Ilarrop  and  Gould   i-^«J 

Cfn.>VQl,iirw    <>15a 


2100 
2065 
1977 


Stocksbury 
Wittick  .. 
Thompson 

Sharpington  and  Cole  

Nightingale    ^""^ 

Tongue   

Black  more   

Crockett   \lf„ 

Harris  and  Edwards   

Bar::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":: 

Crabb  and  Vaughan  

Knight    1698 

Hughesdon   

Winship    |™5 

Hockley   ^^^'^ 

Atchinscn  and  Walker 


1645 


Edmonton  —For  building  infectious  ward  at  the  Edmon- 
ton union.     Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,    architect  Quantities 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Curtiss  and  John  Edward  Ormes  :— 
Sanson  ^^^^'^ 


Howard   3125 

Crabb  and  Vaughan   ^i-^ 

Bentley   

Withers    f  f 

Sanders    29U 

Nightingale    ^l^-i 

L.  and  W.  D.  Patmau   2829 

Eaton  and  Chapman  

Wood    2750 


Winship 


2750 


Pocoek":   2700 

Bayes  and  Ramage    ^J^^u 

Cook  and  Green   -""^ 

Linzell  (accepted)   2497 

Johns   2285 

Gaktel  Pakk  Gkavinq  Dock,  Greenock.— We  under- 
stand that  Messrs  Shearer,  Smith,  and  Co.,  of  the  well- 
known  Dalbeattie  Granite  Quarries,  have  been  the  successful 
competitors  for  the  supply  of  the  granite  for  this  extensive 
dock,  which  we  believe  will  be  the  first  dock  on  the  Clyde 
entirely  constructed  of  granite. 

High  Wycombe.— For  Villa  residence.    Arthur  Vernon, 
Esq.,  architect-.—  .mc- 
Goddin   £1^5^J 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Nine  Hours  Movement  in  the  Building  Trade. 
—The  adjourned  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  societies  was  held  on  Saturday  at  the  Duke  of  York 
Tavern,  York-street,  Lambeth,  in  furtherance  of  the  above 
movement.  From  the  reports  given  in  by  the  delegates  it 
appeared  that  during  the  week  large  and  influential  meetings 
had  taken  place  in  various  metropolitan  districts,  at  all  ot 
which  resolutions  have  been  unanimously  adopted,  declaring 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  trade,  lu  its  present 
depressed  condition,  from  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  also  in  favour  of  the  new  code  of  working  rules  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  employers  and  workmen. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  holding  of  other  district 
meetings.  No  dav  has  yet  been  fixed  upon  for  the  great 
aggregate  meeting' of  tlie  trade.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  of  the  sixty  joiners  victimised  at  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Alldin  for  resisting  a  reduction  in  wages,  all  but  twenty- 
nine  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment.  The  men  still 
unemployed  were  being  well  supported  by  the  trade  sub- 
scriptions. 


TENDERS. 

Beaumont.— For  new  chapel,  refectory,  and  dormitory  at 
S.  Stanislaus  College,  Beaumont.  Messrs.  Jos.  A.  Hansom 
and  Son,  architects  :  — 

Myers  and  Sons  (accepted;  £6904 

Bekmondsey.— For  25,000ft.  of  tram,  for  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry  -.— 

Booth  (accepted)   9id.  per  foot. 

Castle  Donington.— For  proposed  mill  and  overlooker's 
home,  Castle  Doninpton,  Leicestershire,  being  Contract  No.  1. 
Mr.  Bakewell,  architect : — 

Bell  anil  Son,  Nottingham  £1983   0  0 

A.  F.  Whittome  (Stafford)    1968    0  0 

Wooll  and  Slight  (Nottingham)  ...  1960  0  0 
Stevenson  and  Weston  (Nottingham)  1939  11  6 

George  Johnson  (Nottingham)   1932    0  0 

Henry  Vickers,  Nottingham   1928   0  0 

T.  Wood  and  Son,  Nottingham          1908   0  0 

E.  Marshall,  New  Lenton,  near  Not- 
tingham  1888  13  0 

J.  E.  Hall,  Nottingham  (accepted)   1880   0  0 
Chehtsey.— For  House  for  Mr.  Worthington.     T.  Wonna- 
cott,  architect : — 

Knight  and  Sons,  Chertsey   £2626 

Simpson,  Egham   250i) 

Nightingale,  Lambeth    2405 

Goddard  and  Son,  Farnham   2370 

Martin  and  Wells,  Aldershot   2345 


1350 
1300 
1299 
1290 
1282 
1252 
12.30 
1237 
1231 
1208 


Croydon.— For  the  erection  of  dwelUng-house  and  stabling, 
Chas.  G.  Searle  and  Son,  architects  : — 

Myers  and  Sons     £3794 

Patnian  and  Fotheringhara    3120 

Macey   3379 

Dove,  Bros   3345 

Newman  and  Mann    3336 

Colls  and  Sons   S329 

Higgs   8296 

Brass   3140 

Ward   3095 

Ellis    2961 

HoUidge    2515 

Pollard    2495 


Silver  and  Sou 

Reavell  

Lacey  

Wood  and  Company 

Spicer  

Dover  

Loosely  

Woodbridge  

I'ergusoH   

Nightingale   

Cooper   

HoENSEY  Rise.— For  the  erection  of  the  Aged  Pilgrim's 
Asylum.    Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect 

Roberts   £11600 

Perry  and  Co   IJllj 

Jackson  and  Shaw    9J8S 

Williams  and  Son   ^^"1 

Hiir<r3    98U0 

Ebbs ..:::::.::.:   96*0 

Hill  and  Son  (accepted)    9310 

IIoENSEY.— For  the  formation  of  roads  and  sewers  upon  an 
estate,  for  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Beauchamp.  Messrs. 
Hamniack  and  Lambert,  surveyors;— 

Newman  and  Mann   £11080 

Capper   8999 

Anderson  and  Son   890  5 

Abbott   8400 

KiRKDALE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL.— FoT  Carpentry  and  joiners' 
work  required  to  a  building  estate,  for  Capt.  R.  Holden. 
Trcughton  and  Prescott,  surveyors.   Quantities  supplied -.- 

MuUin  £«S   0  0 

Robinson   ^90  12  10 

Elam    287   0  0 

Greenwood    235    0  0 

Lambeth.— For  rebuilding  the  Piise  Apple  public-house 
and  two  houses  adjoining,  situate  in  Hercules-buildings, 
Lambeth.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett 

Patman  and  Fotlieringham   hwlb 

Adamson  and  Sons    4653 

Holland  and  Hannen    4624 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co   4555 

Phillips   4540 

Axford    *5?9 

Browne  and  Robinson   43ci6 

S.  Luke's.— For  sheds  at  S.  Luke's  stone  yard.   Mr.  H. 

Saxon  Snell,  architect:  — 

Bridgman  and  NuthaU   £123  0 

Pask    108  10 

Sahey  an'd  So'n.:   106  0 

Ebbage   105  0 

Perry  Bros   103  0 

Smith  (accepted)   95  10 

South  Hackney.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

Chas.  G.  Searle  and  Son,  architects ; — 

Patra-an  and  Fotheriagham  £875   0  0 

Brass    865    0  0 

Newman  and  Mann    826    0  0 

Merritt  and  Ashby   795   0  0 

Ennor   778   0  0 

Dabbs    772    0  » 

Higgg    764   0  0 

DeaS   723  17  1 

Pavitt    684    0  0 

Sydenham.— For  residence  at  Rockhills,  Sydenham,  for 
R.  Sutton,  Esq.  Mr.  John  F.  Bentley,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Catherwood : — 

Residence. 

Buck   £2140 

Keble    1998 

Hookham   1869   

Manley  and  Rogers   1837    HO 

Cooke  and  Co.  (accepted)   1730    81 


COMPETITION. 

Bradford  Abattoir  Company,  Limited.— Extension  of 
time  to  2nd  May.— Plans,  &c,,  of  a  slaughter-house,  cattle 
sheds,  and  all  necessary  appurtenances  to  a  slaughter-house 
proposed  to  be  built  at  Bolton  Bridge ;  also  plans  for  an  hotel 
and  outbuildings,  adjoining  to  Bolton-road,  and  near  to  the 
proposed  slaugliter-liouse.  The  directors  wiU  give  £20  for 
the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans.  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Hindle.  Land  Agents,        Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Manchester,  May  30.— For  abattoirs  and  a  carcas  e  market. 
The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded:— One  of  £150.  one 
of  £100,  and  one  of  £75.  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOE,  BTJILDINfi 
ESTIMATES. 

WoRLE  Church,  Somerset,  April  11.— For  the  general 
restoration  and  re-seating  of  the  parish  eh  irch  of  Worle  near 
Weston-Super-Mare.  John  Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old 
Bond-street,  London,  W. 

Wootton-Bassett,  April  4.— For  the  erection  ot  two 
mortuary  chapels  and  curator's  house,  &c.  Thomas  Lans- 
down.  Architect,  Swindon.  .  . 

Wandsworth,  April  7.— For  the  completion  of  two  villas, 
situate  in  the  Merton-road.  Jas.  Prentice,  secretary,  378, 
City-road,  London.  4 

Pentonville,  April  6.— For  the  supply  of  building  mate- 
rials at  Her  Majesty's  Convict  Prison,  Pentonville.  The 
Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  44,  Parliament-street. 

Midland  Railway,  April  5.-For  the  erection  of  an 
engine  shed  for  twenty-four  engines  at  Peterborough.  James 
Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  April  5.— For  the  erection  ot 
stores  for  lost  property  and  workshops  at  Derby.  James 
Williams,  Secretary,  Derby.  ,   ., ,. 

Fawsley  April  11.— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  on 
the  Fawsley  Estate,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Waters,  Estate 
Office,  Fawsley,  near  Daventry.  -n 

Southend  Local  Board  of  Health,  April  4th.— tor 
the  main  drainage  of  their  district.    William  Gregson,  jun., 

Farnham  and  Hartley  Wintney  District  Schools, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  April  4.— For  certain  additions  to  be 
made  at  the  above  schools.  William  Holiest,  Clerk  to  the 
Managers,  Farnham. 

Macclesfield,  April  11.— Cheshire  New  County  Asylum. 
—For  the  erection  of  gas  works,  steam  engine,  and  otiier 
engineering  works.  Robert  Griffiths,  architect,  Martin- 
street,  Staff'ord. 

London  April  5.— For  the  new  school  buildings.  Crown- 
street,  Soho.  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  4,  Carlton  Cham- 
bers, 4,  Regent-street. 

Wolverhampton  Main  Drainage.— Contract  No.  4.-- 
April  4.— For  the  construction  of  upwards  of  24,000  yar.ls 
in  length  of  brick,  stoneware,  and  cast  iron  pipe  sewers,  and 
other  works.    H.  Underbill,  Town  Clerk,  Wolverhampton. 

South-eastern  Ruilway  Company,  April  5.— For  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Charlton  station  on  the 
North  Kent  Railway  to  East  Greenwich.  John  Shaw,  secre- 
tary, London  Bridge  station. 

Hedinqham  Highway  :Board,  April  7-— For  the  sup- 
ply delivery,  and  fixing  of  five  cast-iron  girders  ;  two  lengths, 
each  16ft.,  of  cast-iron  palisading;  and;two  cast-iron  guard- 
plates.   Robert  F.  Stedman,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Sudbury, 

^"Northamptonshire,  April  11.— For  the  erection  of  farm 
buildings  on  the  Fawsley  Estate.  Mr.  Waters,  Estate  Ofhce, 
Fawsley,  near  Daventry. 


Boundary  Wall. 

  £106 

121 
138 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randeli.,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Lijiited, 
Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  Lif  <>£ 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  al^o  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURKENDEE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Samuel  Fern,  Wincobauk,  Ecclesfield  joiner.  April  8,  at  2 
—David  Terry,  WhUwood,  near  Castleford,  builder,  April  13, 
at  12-Franci3  Kidd.  Saltburn,  Yorkshire  builder,  A.pril  5  at 
Il-James  Perkins,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  builder,  April  12, 
at  12 

ACT  1869.— public  examinations. 
(At  their  respective  district  courts.) 
James  Gavin  Cunningham,  Sunderland,  timber  merchant, 
April  26  at  10-C.  H.  VVhaitcs,  North  Elmham,  Norfolk, 
brickmaker,  April  IS-J.  Bond,  Hartland  plumber  and  tin- 
man, April  12— W.  J.  Partridge,  Irthhngborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire, builder.  May  4. 

SCOTCH  SElJUESTEATIONS. 

James  Nairn,  Perth,  painter,  March  31— Janet  Thompson, 
Renfrew,  brickmaker,  April  4,  at  12. 

dividend  MEETINGS. 

T  B  Smith,  Kiag's-row,  Victoria-road,  and  Upper  Ebury- 
street,  Pimlico,  builder,  April  23— G.  Brownlow  and  R  i.. 
Brownlow,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  timber  merchants.  April  7  — 
r  Roberts,  Llaufwrog,  Denbighshire,  builder,  April  6. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYED, 

G  F.  Forster,  J.  Brotherton.  and  A.  Keir,  Stockton,  Dur- 
ham, timber  merchants- J.  Greenwood,  E.  Tetley,  and  J. 
Pickup, Tong,  Yorkshire, engineers— G.  Strongand  J  .  Hildrew, 
Sunderland,  steam  sawyers— T.  Hewlett  and  G.  Bowes, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  house  painters-G.  Mallmson  and  w. 
Bakewell,  Leeds  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  architects— Dyson 
and  Sons,  Mossley,  Lancashire,  builders— Dean  and  lloss. 
Shelf,  buUders— Leyland  and  Ashworth,  Liverpool  builders- 
Wild  and  Co.,  Sowerby,  masons— Cooper  and  CuUum,  Cam- 
berwell-road,  builders-Catton  and  Beaumont,  Huddersheia, 
builders. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS,  SUFFOLK-STREET. 

ON  the  whole,  we  cannot  speak  in  very- 
favourable  terras  of  this  Exhibition.  It 
is  depressing  from  the  large  number  of  inferior 
works  it  contains,  and  the  absence  of  any 
pictures  of  superior  merit  to  outweigh  the 
impression  they  make  upon  the  mind.  This 
depression  is  further  enhanced  when  we  re- 
mark that  all  the  worst  works  are  marked  as 
Bold,  and  that  any  picture  which  has  some 
value  or  originality  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked.  However,  these  are  early  days, 
and  we  must  trust  that  future  buyers  will  have 
better  taste.  The  members  of  this  society 
have,  with  very  creditable  good  feeling,  included 
a  number  of  the  late  Mr.  Hurlstone's  works 
with  their  present  exhibition.  This  tribute  to 
a  deceased  painter  is  a  graceful  deed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  points  of  a  man's  art 
at  different  periods  of  his  life  may  be  dis- 
passionately reviewed,  and  the  memorials  of 
his  strength  be  brought  forward  to  counteract 
the  weaknesses  of  his  later  life.  His  place, 
too,  in  the  ranks  of  art  can  then  be  impartially 
assigned  to  him.  In  these  ranks  Mr.  Hurl- 
stone  will  never  take  a  high  place,  but, 
though  not  a  great  painter,  his  art  had  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be 
represented  by  at  least  one  of  hia  pictures  in  a 
National  Gallery  of  British  art,  though  his 
originality  has  somewhat  suffered  from  his  too 
great  anxiety  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
old  masters.  For  many  years  he  presided  over 
this  society.  Since  his  death,  however,  the 
members  have  resolved  upon  a  somewhat 
different  course  of  action  to  the  one  which  he 
pursued  when  he  exercised  that  influence 
which  an  old  and  respected  member  of  such  a 
society  must  acquire.  Mr.  Hurlstone  was  a 
staunch  enemy  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  no 
member  of  their  body  would  have  had  much 
inducement  to  exhibit  in  Suffolk-street  during 
his  lifetime.  This  terrible  barrier  (which  we 
trust  the  Academicians  have  been  aware  of), 
has  HOW  been  done  away  with,  and  three  or 
four  R.A.'s  have  sent  a  work  of  some  kind  to 
inaugurate  a  new  regime.  Mr.  Leighton's  is 
of  the  most  importance.  It  is  a  head  in  oil, 
painted  in  a  bold  and  masterly  style.  Mr. 
Maclise  and  Mr.  Redgrave  have  each  con- 
tributed a  watercoiour  drawing,  and  Mr. 
Frith  a  rather  vague  clialk  sketch.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  future  years  the  number  of  these 
contributions  may  increase,  since  it  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  community  of 
feeling  between  all  bodies  of  artists. 

To  our  minds  the  landscapes  in  this  exhibi- 
tion have  the  greatest  merit,  though  we  must 
except  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Heaphy,  taken 
from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Goldsmith, 
which  that  poet  himself  has  further  illustrated 
in  his  play  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  In 
the  first  picture  Goldy,  in  all  the  glory  of  "  the 
plum-coloured  suit,"  is  taking,  with  a  grandiose 
air,  a  glass  of  beer  from  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family.  The  unconscious  little 
poet  is  occupied  only  with  himself  and  his 
finery,  in  curious  opposition  to  ^\  hich  is  the 
very  tiny  bundle,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
containing  all  his  wardrobe.  He  does  not 
perceive  the  suppressed  amusement  of  the 
supposed  barmaid  and  her  sister.  In  the 
second  picture.  Goldsmith,  in  tendering  pay- 
ment for  his  dinner  and  night's  lodging,  dis- 
covers his  mistake.  The  amusement  of  the 
girls  and  the  confusion  of  the  poet  are  both 
well  depicted.  Should  not  these  two  pictures 
have  been  placed  as  pendants?  No.  91, 
"Going  to  Market  in  Showery  Weather,"  is 
Mr.  G.  Cole's  best  landscape.  A  gleam  of 
sunshine  peeps  out  through  a  drift  of  clouds, 
and  against  this  bright  gleam  a  dark  group  of 


cattle  and  figures  tells  with  capital  effect.  The 
light  and  shade  of  the  whole  picture  is 
extremely  well  managed.  "Arundel  Castle," 
by  the  same  painter,  is  also  an  effective  work. 
Mr.  Wyllie's  picture.  No.  145,  "The  Ebbing 
Tide,"  is  good  in  colour,  and  faithfully 
painted.  No.  133,  "  Barley  Harvest,"  by  Mr. 
W.  Gosling,  is  made  up  of  little,  but  that 
little  is  very  good  and  true  to  nature.  No. 
187,  by  W.  Bromley,  is  well,  though  some- 
what gaudily  painted.  The  figures  are  a  shade 
too  costumy.  The  lady  in  the  foreground 
seems  to  be  more  anxious  to  attract  the 
gentleman  than  to  partake  of  the  stimulating 
herb.  Perhaps  the  best  landscape  in  the 
exhibition  is  No.  170,  by  H.  Moore.  The  re- 
flection in  the  water  of  the  foreground  is 
worthy  of  notice.  This  painter  has  succeeded 
in  doing  what  so  many  artists  try  for  in  vain 
— he  has  produced  an  original  efl'ect,  though 
it  is  rather  a  melancholy  one.  No.  388, 
"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Camden  in  the  Stocks," 
by  J.  Hallyar,  is  an  excellent  subject,  but 
badly  treated.  Surely  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England  cannot  have  been  such  a  very  vulgar 
old  man.  The  stocks,  too,  are  unpicturesque  ; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  landscape,  far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  which  is  not  usually  the 
case,  seeing  that  the  offenders  were  put  in 
them  as  a  warning  and  laughing-stock  for  the 
village.  "  London  during  a  Fog,"  by  A. 
Ludovici,  is  a  clever  work,  painted  with  great 
vigour.  There  is  in  this  room  a  nice  little 
landscape  by  C.  Davidson,  jun.,  No.  405, 
"Near  Reigate,  Autumn."  No.  444,  "  Olivia 
and  Viola,"  by  E.  S.  Kennedy,  is  good  in 
colour,  and  the  faces  are  pleasing  and  well 
painted.  Mr.  Donaldson's  head  of  "  Gretchen" 
is  rather  too  hot  in  colour.  This  painter  suc- 
ceeds better  in  watercoiour.  "  The  Pier 
Head,  S.  Ives,"  byC.  N.  Hemy,  though  some- 
what too  solidly  painted,  is  very  true  to 
nature,  and  the  sea  is  excellent.  No.  592,  hy 
H.  Vernon,  is  too  teasingly  painted.  The 
touch  of  the  foliage  reminds  one  of  worsted 
work.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  M. 
Clint's  landscapes  in  their  proper  order.  They 
are  careful  and  truthful  renderings  of  nature, 
and  the  artist  strives  laudably  to  retain  pass- 
ing effects.  No.  159,  "  S.  Catherine's,  Scilly 
Islands,"  pleased  us  the  most.  We  have  not 
much  space  to  spare  for  the  watercoiour 
department  of  this  exhibition,  though  it  is  in 
many  respects  quite  as  good  as  the  oil,  and 
will  repay  careful  attention.  No.  G82,  by  E. 
H.  Fahey,  is  a  capital  bit  of  painting,  the  dull 
gray  of  the  day  is  so  truthfully  given.  We 
noticed  two  very  excellent  little  studies  by  E. 
Temple,  though  their  colouring  was  somewhat 
crude.  "  April  Showers,"  by  E.  M.  Wimperis, 
deserves  praise ;  and  No.  803,  "  Near  Mort- 
lake,"  by  W.  Hann,  is  a  proof  of  how  many  pic- 
turesque subjects  may  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  No.  665,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
rable,  is  a  poor  subject,  but  it  is  well  painted. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  good  as  this  artist's 
work  in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  On  referring  to 
our  catalogue,  we  find  that  this  exhibition  is 
fast  approaching  to  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
We  wish  it  well,  whatever  may  be  its  failings, 
and  observe  with  pleasure  that  though  it  does 
not  take  the  first  place  in  our  estimation,  it 
can  still  hold  its  own  against  many  more 
youthful  contemporaries. 


THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

IN  pursuing  any  rational  course  of  the 
study  of  design,  the  practical  aspect  of 
which  I  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  former 
papers  in  this  journal,  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date (as  it  regards  the  art  of  architecture), 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  that  broader 
view  of  the  subject  which  comprehends  our 
innate  feeling  for  art,  its  relation  to  our 
necessities,  intellect,  and  imagination,  and  its 
development  from  an  early  age.  In  one  word, 
"  Fine  Art "  is  the  mental  impress  or  utter- 
ance of  a  nation  conveyed  in  its  manufac- 
tures, its  buildings,  its  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  its  poetry.    In  an  abstract  and  meta- 


physical sense  it  is  the  stamp  of  the  mind  and 
feeling  upon  any  object  or  faculty  of  man- 
kind. '  It  should  be  the  embodiment  or  ex- 
pression of  truth  and  beauty  in  whatever  it 
touches — indeed,  these  qualities  should  be  its 
essence,  and  inseparable  from  it.  To  dull, 
dead,  expressionless  matter,  it  may  be  said  to 
bear  the  same  analogy  as  the  indwelling  soul 
or  spirit  does  to  our  corporeal  being.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  entirely  a  thing  or  creation 
of  fancy  or  imagination,  as  most  people 
imagine  it  to  be — not  an  expression  in  which 
truth  or  beauty  may  have  nothing  to  do.  For 
if  truth  and  beauty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  art,  but  only  the  imagination,* 
there  would  be  nothing  to  test  it  by,  no 
standard  by  which  we  could  estimate  its 
merits.  Grotesqueness  and  ugliness  would 
under  this  idea  be  deemed  only  other  names 
or  qualities  of  that  excellence  or  perfection 
which  is  commonly  allowed  for  works  of  fine 
art,  in  the  same  way  as  some  metaphysicians 
have  contended  that  "good"  and  "  evil  "  are 
merely  words  conveying  different  forms  of 
human  conduct  equally  meritorious. 

It  can  be  shown  how  this  definition  of  art 
has  accorded  with  the  best  periods  of  ancient 
art  (and  we  now  refer  especially  to  archi- 
tecture), and  that  its  progress  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  this  pervading  idea,  and  has 
retrograded  whenever  mere  fancy  has  sup- 
planted the  sterner  qualities  alluded  to. 

Every  nation,  however,  has  developed  its 
fine  art  capacity  as  it  has  its  religious  tlmught 
and  feeling,  primarily  according  to  natural 
tendencies,  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  secondarily,  according  to  political  in- 
fluences ;  but  this  progress  or  development  has 
invariably  followed  one  general  law  common 
to  the  human  mind  of  every  race — namely, 
that  the  faculties  of  sense  precede  the  in- 
tellectual,— the  corporeal  idea  the  spiritual 
idea. 

Those  countries  that  physically  favoured 
the  sensual  were  precisely  those  in  which  the 
arts  first  took  root  and  flourished.  The  east 
first  cradled  and  nurtured  the  fine  art  or  per- 
ceptive faculty.  Bodily  wants  were  easily 
satisfied,  and  the  organs  of  sense  and  imagina- 
tion were  aroused  and  gratified.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  human  race  the  imagination  takes  the 
place  of  the  maturer  faculty  of  reason.  In  the 
absence  of  any  demand  for  an  intellectual 
process,  the  imagination  readily  emliodies 
ide;is  or  converts  them  into  tangible  or  bodily 
shapes.  Hence  we  have  "  f  etichism  "  or  the 
deification  of  matter  as  the  primaeval  form  of 
religious  thought,  and  the  source  of  inspiration 
of  all  early  poetic  effort,  and  as  Lord 
Macaulay  observes,  the  imagination  of  man 
being  free  and  unfettered,  his  earliest  poetic 
faculty  was  the  most  prolific. 

Philosophical  writers,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
power  of  imagination,  have  indeed  generally 
considered  it  in  reference  to  the  sensible 
world,  though  its  higher  exercise  is  to  be 
found  in  other  and  every  field  of  thought. 
Addison  and  Dr.  Reid  have  limited  the  pro- 
vince of  the  imagination  to  objects  of  sight, 
and  this  limitation  appears  to  be  correctly 
founded  in  all  infantine  displays  of  this 
power,  whether  of  nations  or  individuals. 

In  Oriental  and  Asiatic  compositions,  the 
greater  part  of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from 
celestial  objects.  "The  works  of  the  Per- 
sians," says  Voltaire,  "are  like  the  titles  of 
their  kings,  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
dazzled  with  the  sun  and  the  moon."  The 
poetry  of  eastern  nations  abounds,  too,  in  such 
figurative  expression,  and  every  juvenile 
attempt  is  characterised  by  the  same  reference 
to  sensible  objects  borrowed  from  nature  and 
art. 

Again,  the  Polytheism  of  earlynations  gave 
an  additional  impulse  to  the  imagination  and 
the  fine  arts  ;  for  in  spite  of  its  chimerical 
nature,  polytheism  became  the  sole  arbiter — 
in  want  of  a  more  intellectual  basis — of  every 

*  1  mean  by  "imagination"  the  association  of  ideas,  the 
power  of  conceiving  ideally,  and  without  regard  to  reason.  It 
is  only  when  judgment  or  taste  directs  the  combination  of 
ideal  that  it  can  be  applied  to  architecture. 
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thought  or  eiEort.  Made  up  of  fiction  mid  in- 
spiration, it  yet  established  a  sort  of  funda- 
mental connection  between  ideas,  which,  as 
Comte  observes,  gave  a  grand  character  of 
unity  of  method  and  homogeneity  to  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  mankind,  a  character  which 
■will  only  again  recur  when  the  philosophy  of 
the  future — the  "positive"  philosophy  of 
Comte  —  is  inaugurated,  and  then  such  an 
homogeneous  and  scientific  method  will  be 
realised  in  a  much  more  perfect  manner.  The 
numerous  and  varied  festivals  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  early  worship  supplied  a  happy 
channel  for  the  exercise  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  were  then  (unlike  at  pre- 
sent) in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. As  Comte  says  :  "  The  esthetic  facul- 
ties are  in  some  sort  intermediate  between  the 
purely  moral  and  the  purely  intellectual ;  and 
their  proper  development  happily  react  at  once 
upon  the  mind  and  the  heart,  constituting  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  education  that 
we  can  conceive." 

The  fine  arts,  moreover,  adapt  themselves 
by  preference  to  a  fixed  .^tate  of  society  ad- 
mitting of  a  defined  representation,  and  under 
polytheistic  supremacy  this  condition  was  per- 
fectly fulfilled.  Gr.  H.  G. 
(To  he  contlimed.) 


WATEK  RAMS. 

THE  water  ram,  or  hydraulic  ram,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  those  who  think 
common  English  not  good  enough  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  a  useful  instrument  for  utilising  small 
quantities  of  water  power,  such  as  are  too 
small  to  give  effect  to  wheels  or  to  turbines, 
or  to  Water  engines  with  reciprocating  motion . 

It  is  paid  to  have  been  invented  by  Mont- 
golfier,  but  its  details  have  been  much  im- 
proved since  his  time.  Its  action  results  from 
suddenly  checking  the  motion  of  a  column  of 
water,  and  providing,  near  the  point  at  which 
the  motion  is  so  checked,  a  receptacle  to 
receive  and  letain  a  small  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  column.  It  is  a  means  of  utilis- 
ing (he  momentum  of  a  column  of  water 
suddenly  brought  to  rest,  as  distinguished 
from  its  mere  quantity  and  fall.  No  great  fall 
is  required  ;  moderate  falls  of  7ft.,  S'ft.,  up  to 
10ft.  give  higher  duty  than  greater  falls. 
The  efEective  work  done  by  water  rams  is 
usually  50  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended, 
but  by  attention  to  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  weights  of  the  valves  and  the  waterways, 
66  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Fig  1  shows  a  general  view  of  the  arrange- 
ments, where  A  is  the  source  of  supply,  B  the 
position  of  the  ram,  and  C  the  point  of 
delivery.  The  position  B  must  be  so  chosen 
that  the  surplus  water  may  flow  easily  away 
from  it.  It  must  also  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  A— that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  at 
such  a  distance  as  will  give  such  a  momentum 
to  tlie  column  of  water  as  will  force  the 
required  quantity  of  water  through  tlie  deli- 
very valve  rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  back- 
wards into  the  source  again.  This  would  not 
be  effected  if  the  weight  of  the  moving 
column  were  merely  that  due  to  the  head  of 
water ;  in  that  case  the  plenum  of  water 
would,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  valve, 
be  delivered  back  to  its  source  ;  but  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  long  column  overcomes  this 
tendency,  and  forces  the  plenum  through 
the  valve.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance 
of  the  ram  from  the  source  of  the  water  must 
not  be  so  great  as  that  the  friction  of  the 
water  in  the  supply  pipe  would  absorb  any 
considerable  1  portion  of  the  power.  Perhaps 
100ft.  is  about  a  proper  distance.  The  delivery 
pipe  may  be  taken  away  to  any  distance  or 
height,  always  remembering  that  distance 
counts,  pro  iauto,  as  height.  That  is  to  say, 
that,  according  to  the  size  of  the  delivery  pipe 
and  its  length  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  delivered  through  it,  a  head  of 
water  is  required  which  adds  its  own  height  to 
the  absolute  height  of  the  point  of  delivery 


above  the  level  of  the  ram.  In  the  other 
respect,  however,  viz.,  that  of  the  question 
what  is  the  least  height  of  the  point  of  delivery 
above  the  ram  under  which  the  ram  will 
work,  it  has  been  found,  both  by  calculation 
and  experiment,  that  it  must  be  at  the  least 
three  times  the  height  of  the  source  of  supply 
above  the  level  of  the  ram.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  thirty  times  the  same  height 
may  be  about  the  limit. 


■X. 


There  are  many  things  to  be  attended  to 
before  the  machine  will  be  brought  into 
perfect  adjustment  to  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
In  a  number  of  experiments  that  were  made 
to  determine  the  proper  weights  of  valve  and 
areas  of  w^iterway,  the  percentage  of  useful 
effect  varied  from  26  to  55  per  cent.,  with 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  pulse  valve 
alone.  With  a  fall  of  14ft.  in  the  supply 
pipe,  and  a  delivery  head  5Gft.  above  the  ram, 
the  duty  was  62  per  cent,  when  the  weight  of 
the  pulse  valve  was  Ijlb.  and  the  stroke  lin., 
the  waterway  being  2k  square  inches,  or2flb. 
when  the  stroke  was  loin,  and  the  waterway 
li  square  inches.  With  double  the  height  of 
delivery  the  best  weight  was  found  to  be 
Ivilb.  when  the  stroke  was  l^in.  and  the  water- 
way 2^  square  inches,  or  3^1b.  when  the  stroke 
Vv'as  iJin.  and  the  waterway  IJ  square  inches. 

In  some  other  experiments,  made  to  test  the 
machine  in  resptct  of  rapidity  of  motion,  it  was 
found  that  for  comparatively  large  quantities 
of  water  expended  per  minute  the  duty  was 
not  more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  and  slower  motion, 
the  duty  was  as  high  as  63  per  cent.  The  fall 
of  water  in  these  experiments  was  9ft.,  and 
the  height  of  the  delivery  above  the  ram  50ft. 
it  would  seem  that  as  the  circumstances  uuder 
which  the  ram  is  to  work  vary,  so  should  the 
proportions  of  the  weights  of  the  valves  and 
the  waterways  vary,  aud  perhaps  the  highest 
ditty  cannot  be  ensured  without  repeated 
trials  in  each  case. 

One  thing  to  be  observed  is  common  to  all 
water  rams,  viz;.,  that  the  head  of  the  ram 
must  be  so  strongly  bolted  down  to  a  solid 
foundation  as  to  be  absolutely  immovable,  for 
if  only  a  slight  motion  be  permitted  in  any 
bolt  or  other  fastening,  the  constant  jarring 
will  soon  knock  the  machine  to  pieces. 


ON  THE  DORIC  STYLE. 

AN  excellent  monograph  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  P.  F.  Krell  (Stuttgart, 
Ebner  and  Seubert,  1870,  illustrated  by  24 
Tables),  on  the  Doric  style.  With  reference 
to  the  word  "  Style,"  there  exists  a  confused 
conception.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  "  System  of 
Logic,"  and  before  him  Kant,  as  well  as  Hegel, 
have  continually  tried  to  admonish  students,  of 
whatever  branch  of  science,  to  be  careful  in 


the  use  of  wordj.    "  A  name,"  as  Ilobbes  has 
it,  "is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve  for  a 
rnark  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought 
like  to  some  thought  we  had  before,  and  which 
being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them  a 
sign    of  what    thought   the    speaker  had 
before  his  mind."     The  word  style  has  been 
used,  first,  in  a  concrete  sense  to  designate  an 
instrument  with  which  people  used  to  write, 
or  with  which  the  designers  sketched  forms. 
After  Homer  and  Pindar  had  produced  their 
master-works  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  the 
word  style  received  also  an  abstract  meaning, 
and  was  thus  turned  into  an  attribute  qualif\  - 
ing  the  peculiar  way  of  expressing  or  formu- 
lating  thoughts.    The   word   style   in  this 
symbolical  sense  has  been   also  applied  to 
works   of    art,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
pamting.    Historians  and  art  critics  used  it 
very  freely  as  a  means  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  its  different  stages  of  progress, 
improvement,  and  decline.    Dr.  Krell,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  historical  facts,  treats 
the   Doric  style  as  the  most  important  of 
Greek  architecture,  because  it  served  as  the 
very  basis,  I  may  say  the  root,  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  other  architectural  systems  and 
styles  of  Greece.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Roman  architect  Vitruvius,  under  Emperor 
Augustus,  was,  though  not  the  first — for  he 
mentions  older  written  sources  from  which  he 
took  his  classifications — at  least  the  one  who 
traced  the  system  of  Doric  architecture  with  a 
certain  accuracy.    But  Vitruvius,  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  Roman  architecture  of  his 
times,  has  been  guilty  of  many  inaccuracies, and 
never  gave  us  an  historical  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  style.    In  the  Renaissance, 
when  classical  art  was  revived,  Bramanteand 
other  great  architects  of  that  period  did  not 
favour  very  much  tlie  Roman-Corinthian  style, 
but,  keeping  to  the  simpler  Doric,  they  used 
the  so-called  Roman-Doric  Style.  Dogaiatism 
took  hold  of  the  mind  of  architects,  and  with 
an  arrogant  disregard  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  any  particular  style,  they  kept 
to  their  antiquated  divisions,  without  troublin  g 
themselves  in  the  least  whether  their  distinc- 
tions and  classifications  were  in  accordance 
with    facts.    Wiuckeliuann,   the  father  of 
archaeology,  endeavoured  to  furnish  us  with 
the  necessary  materials  for  asj'stematic  study 
of  the  history  of  classical  art,  without  which 
an  architect,  whatever  his   practical  attain- 
ments may  be,  can  only  be  a  clever  mechanic 
and  nothing  more  ;  or  turn  out  an  artist  in  the 
style  of  the  stone-cutter  who,  when  finishing 
the   capital   of  a  pillar    was    asked   by  a 
passing  dilettante,  "What  order?"   and  re- 
ceived the  answer,  "  What  order  ?  well,  sir, 
the  order  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  the  architect." 
Only  by  studying  history  the  artist  becomes 
conscious  of  his  own  craft,  and  is  enabled  to 
judge  from  a  higher  point  of  view  not  only  the 
products  of  past  ages,  but  also  those  of  his  own 
times.    Hirt,  the  great  art  historian  in  Ger- 
many, followed  in  the  steps  of  Winckelmann; 
Delagardette,  in  France,  with  his  study  of 
Psestum,  worked^in  the  same  direction  ;  then 
Hittorf,  Zanth,  Penrose  and  Reynaud  pub- 
lished their  inestimable  works,  followed  by 
Kugler,  Schnaase,  Gailhabaud,  and  Lubke. 
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At  last  Botticher,  of  Berlin,  throws  anew  light 
on  the  Classical  period  of  art,in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  with  an  immense  amount  of  learning. 
His  able  res  'arclr  s  were  continued  by  Semper, 
who  combines  historical  observation  with  an 
unsurpussed  originality  of  criticism  in  his 
great  work  "  The  Style ""  (Der  Styl).  Semper 
may  sometimes  err,  but  he  is  always  sugges- 
tive, exciting,  lucid,  and  logical  ;  often  dog- 
matic, but  we  may  trust  his  axioms  because 
they  seem  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  deep  research. 
Though  his  classification  and  grouping  have 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  it  is  always  worth 
the  trouble  to  verify  what  he  assert^.  Such 
men  are  the  real  benefactors  of  art  students. 
They  force  them  to  think,  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  not  to  bow  down  before  a  Vitru- 
vius  or  Pliny  merely  because  these  writers 
have  been  considered  authorities  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  Further  works  conceived  in  a 
modern  spirit  of  inquiry  are  Reber's  "  Ges- 
chichte  der  Baukunst  im  Alterthum,"  1864, 
and  a  more  recent  publication  by  Beule, 
"Plistoirede  I'Art  Grec  avant  Pericles,"  1868, 
and  Dr.  P.  F.  Krell's  "  Geschichte  des  Dori- 
schen  Styls  "  (History  of  the  Doric  Style).  In 
accordance  with  modern  teachers  of  the  history 
of  art.  Dr.  Krell  asserts  that  the  Doric  style 
did  not  take  its  origin  in  Asia,  as  nothing 
strictly  analogous  can  be  found  in  the  stupen- 
dous architectural  works  of  the  Indians, 
Persians,  Assyrians,  or  Babylonians.  He  then 
investigates  the  theory  started  by  some  one- 
sided historians,  whether  it  took  its  origin  in 
Egypt  and  passed  through  Phoenician  media- 
tion into  Greece,  and  very  correctly  states 
that  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  as  the  only 
building  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
Doric  style  in  some  of  its  details,  with  regard 
to  the  columns,  falsely  called  proto-Doric,  is 
the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan.  But  the  echinus 
in  those  columns  is  altogether  warning,  and 
the  entablature  is  in  a  totally  different  style. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  enumerat- 
ing and  minutely  describing  all  the  known 
Greek  monuments  in  the  Peloponnesus,  as 
well  as  on  the  Greek  Phoenician  islunds,  that 
the  Doric  style  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  pecu- 
liarities, the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  had  its 
origin  in  the  North  of  Greece,  as  tliis  style  is 
mentiiined  before  and  after  the  migration  of 
the  Heraclides,  and  because  its  stern  and  simple 
character  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Doiic 
people.  He  proves  that  Doric  temples,  like 
all  other  buildings,  took  their  origin  in  wooden 
constructions,  that  only  therein  lies  their 
analogy  with  other  buildings  :  a  circumstance 
which  often  misleads  superficial  students  of 
the  history  of  art  to  assume  that  every  style 
of  architecture  took  its  origin  in  Egypt.  The 
further  development  of  architecture  is  influ- 
enced by  climate,  aspect  of  Nature,  religious 
and  civil  institutions  of  the  people.  Ethnology 
gives  us  the  very  best  basis  for  classifica- 
tion. The  triangular-headed  negroes  (Prog- 
nathi)  scarcely  go  beyond  constructing  trian- 
gular wigwams.  The  square-headed  Turani.ms 
(Brachikephali)  keep  to  square  houses  in  the 
form  of  tents  ;  and  oidy  the  long,  or  oval- 
headed,  Aryans  (Dolicokcphali)  have  been 
capable  of  conbining  all  geometrical  forms  for 
real  grand  architectural  constructions,  using 
the  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  arch  at 
different  periods  in  the  progress  of  their  social 
and  artistic  development. 

With  sharp,  penetrating  reasoning.  Dr. 
Krell  proves  the  essential  differences  between 
the  Etruscan  and  Doric  style  ;  examines  the 
lax- Archaic  style  (first  so  called  by  Professor 
Semper),  which  was  very  early  developed  in 
Sicily,  a  Doric  colony.  Then  ho  passes  on  to 
the  strict  Archaic  style,  from  which  by 
degrees  the  powerful  and  pure  Doric  style 
developed  itself  about  600  B.C.  The  p -riod  in 
which  this  styli  flourished  lasted  till  520  B.C. 
The  next  period  is  distinguished  by  a  change 
in  tlie  colossal  forms  of  the  pure  Doric  siylc, 
in  which  the  Temple  of  Heracles,  at  Akragas^ 
the  Temple  of  Poseidon,  of  Juno  Lacinia,  of 
Athene  on  Ortygias,  and  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  have  been  constructed. 


The  Archaic  stylo  npproaches  its  last  develop- 
ment, and  during  this  period  of  transition  the 
Temple  of  Athene,  at  iEgina,  has  been  built, 
a  period  which  lasted  till  after  the  Persian  wars, 
when  Greek  art  reached  tlie  height  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  Attic-Doric  or  Attic  style  became 
predominant.  It|is  therefore  evident  that 
an  Attic  style  existed,  had  its  peculiarities  and 
distinguishing  features,  and  the  assertion  that 
such  a  style  "  never  existed"  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  outburst  of  total  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  art.  In  this  well-known  Attic 
style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Doric  simplicity 
and  Ionic  elegance,  a  blending  of  Northern 
with  Southern  architectural  details  were  con- 
structed (during  the  times  of  Kimon  and 
Pericles)  the  Temple  of  Nemesis,  the  Temple 
of  Themis,  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  the  Theseus 
Temple  in  Athens,  a  Temple  of  Heracles,  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  a  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Bassae,  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Telesterrium  at 
Eleusis,  the  Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  the  Temple  of  Phigalia,  &c.  After 
this  period  the  Doric  style  came  altogether 
out  of  fashion.  Under  Alcibiades,  the  archi 
tecture  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  national 
character,  degenerated :  a  proof  tbat  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people 
are  closely  connected  with  their  Art.  To 
students  and  lovers  of  ancient  architecture, 
desirous  of  acquiring  correct  information,  we 
warmly  recommend  Dr.  P.  F.  Krell's  "  History 
of  the  Doric  Style."  G.  G.  Zerffi. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

(FeOM  OrR  COBBESPONDENT.) 

A EEPROACH brought  against  Glassow,  and 
with  threat  justice,  is  its  high  death- 
rate.  This  excessive  mortality  has  beeniisoribed  to 
various  causes  :  to  the  pollution  of  the  river  by 
sewage  ;  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  gases  ;  to 
the  situation  of  the  city,  a  great  basin  receiving 
water  from  every  side  as  well  as  from  above  ;  to 
the  character  and  habits  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people — their  ignorance  and  indifference,  intempe- 
rance and  improvidencj  ;  and  to  overcrowding  ia 
the  poorer  districts  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
from  the  supply  of  house  room  being  unequal  to 
the  demand.  Means  of  various  kinds,  where 
meanwhile  practicable,  are,  however,  being  ap- 
plied in  the  endeavour  to  check  and  reduce  it. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;  nor  can  the  im- 
provement Act,  even  had  it  a  Baron  Haussmann 
at  its  head,  remodel  the  wynds  and  vennels  of 
Glasgow  in  a  twelvemonth.  More  immediate 
machinery  must  be  brought  into  operation,  and 
of  this,  a  sanitary  inspector,  with  a  large  statF  of 
assistants,  has  been  appointed  ;  also  a  number  of 
women,  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  the  lower 
orders  in  such  simple  duties  to  themselves  and 
society  as  cleanliness  and  common  decency. 
There  is  likewi.se  a  movement  beinc;  made  for 
having  better  and  (if  possible)  cheaper  dwellings 
built  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  present 
Scottish  mode  of  constructing  dwellings  in  flat-i, 
or  one  house  upon  the  cop  of  the  other,  neces- 
sarily puts  a  large  population  upon  not  only  a 
small  area,  but  also  a  small  feu-duty  ;  it  is  for 
those  with  "speculation  in  their  eyes"  to  say 
whether  spreading  houses  of  fewer  floors  over  a 
larger  superficies  would  be  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietor as  well  as  healthful  to  the  occupant. 

A  paper  upon,  inter  alia,  "  over-crowding," 
was  lately  read  in  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  by  Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Sal- 
mon is  not  only  an  architect  of  long  and  high 
standing,  but  is  also  a  magistrate,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  member  of  the  Improvement  Trust, 
and  consequently  he  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  his  subject  from  several  points 
of  view.  The  following  is  one  of  the  arguments 
of  his  paper  : 

While  those  living  in  the  villa  districts  had 
each  seven  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air,  the  industrial  classes  in  the  city  had  only  five 
hundred  cubic  feet,  and  the  substratam  of  the 
population  no  more  than  three  hundred.  Before 
suitable  dwellings  could  be  built  for  the  humble 
classes,  architects  must  give  over  many  old  cus- 
toms. In  the  first  place,  they  must  abandon  the 
plan  of  electing  tenements  of  four  stories.  A 
common  form  of  those  houses  was  to  have  accommo- 
dation for  sixty,  eighty,  era  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  area  on  which  these  stood  would  average 
four  hundred  aad  twenty  square  yards  for  sixty 


people,  five  hundred  and  sixty  for  eighty  people, 
and  seven  hundred  for  a  hundred  people;  or  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  inhahit- 
aiits  to  the  acre  ;  or  about  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  within  walls  to  each  inhabitant.  That  was 
far  too  sm  ill  an  amount  of  air-space  in  a  city. 
His  opinion,  founded  on  forty  years'  observa- 
tion and  experience,  was  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  of  housing  the  working  population 
was  tiie  exfension  of  the  area  of  the  city,  and  the 
building  of  villages  as  close  to  the  boundaries  as 
ground  could  be  obtained.  In  the^e  villages, 
every  variety  of  houses  for  the  working  classes 
should  be  provided,  from  the  cottage  for  the 
foreman  or  small  master,  to  the  living-room  and 
bed-closet  for  those  for  whom  they  might  be  con- 
venient. A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  should 
be  restricted  to  one  story  ;  none  should  be  more 
than  thi'ee,  and  of  these  as  few  as  possible. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  Seddon's 
articles  on  the  "painted"  glass  in  our  cathedral. 
I  have  since  seen  a  letter  by  Sir  George  Harvey, 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in 
which  he  criticises  two  stained  glass  windows, 
just  completed  by  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh. 
After  alluding  to  the  appropriateness  of  design, 
he  says : — Another  feature  in  this  glass  is  here 
conspicuously  shown  in  the  colourless  lij;ht  trans- 
mitted, even  when  the  sun  shines  through  it  at 
noon.  This  efiVct  is  the  result  of  the  irregular 
structure  of  the  glass,  each  undulation  forming  a 
prism  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted  at 
innumerable  angles,  and  as  they  cross  in  all  direc- 
tions neutralise  each  other  before  they  reach  the 
wall  or  floor  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  This 
efTect,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  thin  flat  enamelled  glass  used  in  the 
Glasg  )w  cathedral  windows,  where  the  trans- 
mitted light,  carrying  the  colour  with  it  in  un- 
mingled  rays,  stains  the  building  with  many 
coloured  gaudy  hues  wherever  it  chances  t:)  fall. 
Mr.  Seddon,  in  one  of  his  articles,  bestows  a  word 
of  praise  upon  our  Gothic.  It  is,  however,  of  its 
Cla3.sic  that  Glasgow  has  chief  reason  to  be  proud 
— of  the  works  of  Stark,  Hamilton,  Wilson  and 
Thomson.  And  from  whatever  influence,  so  firmly 
does  Classic  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  us,  that  ia 
the  last  past  thirty  yef>rs  or  so,  during  which 
time  church  building  has,  from  various  causes, 
been  alike  active  and  exten.sii  e,  perhaps  mora 
than  half  the  number  ©f  our  churches  have  been 
designed  in  not  "  the  only  appropriate''  Gothic, 
but  in  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian.  And  to  this 
may  be  added  the  significant  indication  that  many 
of  these  Classic  churches  were  the  results  of  com- 
petition. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  play-houses,  "  the 
last  scene  of  all"  seems  to  be  a  grand  confligra- 
tion.  It  is  litt'e  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre  went  over  to  the 
majority,  and  on  thi;  25th  of  March  the  Royal 
Alexandra  followed  it.  It  was  a  building  about 
three  hundred  feet  long  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
wide,  was  respectable  as  a  place  of  entertainment, 
had  no  architectural  pretensions  of  any  kind,  has 
had  its  value  estimated  at  six  thousand  pounds, 
or  thereby,  and  that's  all  that  may  be  said  about 
it.  Since  the  burning  in  1829  of  the  great 
theatre  in  Queen-street,  no  fewer  than  five 
tlieatres  in  Glasgow  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Two,  however,  both  upon  the  same  site,  have 
escaped  tliis  fatality.  First,  the  old  theatre  in 
Durdop-street,  which  was  taken  down  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  replaced  by  a  house  hi^^hly  ornate 
in  its  decorations,  and  remarkable  for  comfort 
and  for  facility  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  and 
secondly,  this  model  house,  some  years  after  Mr. 
Alexander's  death,  having  been  overtaken  by  the 
wonted  fate,  its  more  commonplace  successor, 
which — "  to  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Ho- 
ratio!"— is  just  now  being  "stamped  out"  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Union  Railway.  One  of  the 
five  birrned  theatres  belonged  to  Professor  Ander- 
son, "  the  Wizard  of  the  North."  Having  last 
week  his  "  rough  magic  here  abjured,"  Mr.  An- 
derson intimated  to  his  farewell  "  audience"  that 
it  would  be  as  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  new 
and  magnificent  theatre  that  he  would  next  ap- 
pear in  Glasgow. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  erect  a  statue  in  George- 
square  of  the  late  Thomas  Graham,  the  Master 
of  the  Mint.  A  statue,  in  which  Glasgow  ought 
to  be  largely  interested,  is  about  to  be  erected  ia 
Edinburgh — that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  eminent 
divine,  pulpit  orator,  and  political  economist.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  in  my  last  that  the  sum 
intended  to  be  expended  on  the  commemorative 
fountain  is  "from  £2000  to  £4000"— a  wide 
enough  margin  for  competitors. 
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PEINCIPLES  OF  LEVELLING. 

THE  true  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  sphere,  but  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  compressed  at  the  poles,  and  pro- 
tuberant at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of  the 
centrifugal  forces  engendered  by  the  rotation 
of  the  primitive  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass  upon 
its  axis  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  spheroid, 
at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  as  deduced  from 
skilful  combinations  of  the  meridian  arcs 
measured  in  various  latitudes,  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Diameters  of  the  Earth. 

By  Bessel. 

By  Airy. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

7925-60i 

r92.5-648 

"899-114 

7899-170 

7912-359 

7912-107 

Differen  ce  of  diameters 

20-490 

26-478 

According  to  these  dimensions,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  nearly  ISj  miles 
further  from  its  centre  than  the  surface  at  the 
poles  ;  and  the  equatorial  diameter  is  to  the 
polar  axis  in  the  ratio  of  300  to  299  nearly. 
This  ratio,  however,  is  so  small,  that  a  sphe- 
roid made  in  accordance  -with  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  sphere,  except  by  the  most 
delicate  admeasurement,  since  in  a  15-inch 
globe  the  polar  axis  exceeds  the  true  length 
by  only  l-20th  of  an  inch.  In  the  art  of  level- 
ing, therefore,  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sphere  having  a  mean  diameter  of  79l2.i 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  its  meau 
diameter,  without  sensible  error. 

Now,  it  is  a  property  of  the  sphere  that  its 
surface  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within  called  the  centre  ;  consequently 
points  or  lines  taken  thereon  in  all  directions 
are  truly  level  with  each  other.  If  the  earth 
were  at  rest,  and  were  entirely  covered  by 
matter  either  wholly  or  partially  fluid,  the  re- 
ciprocal attraction  of  the  particles  would  cause 
the_  surface  to  assume  a  spherical  form. 
Owing,  however,  to  centrifugal  force  com- 
bined with  the  force  of  gravity,  the  former 
arising  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  eartli, 
and  the  latter  from  its  attraction,  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  of  every  separate  fluid,  is  not 
precisely  spherical,  but  spheroidal.  But  the 
deviation  from  exact  sphericity  of  any  fluid 
surface  of  moderate  area  is  .so  slight  that  it 
niay  be  considered  as  spherical,  and  points  or 
lines  taken  thereon  in  any  direction  as  truly 
level  one  with  the  other. 

The  sphericity  of  any  large  body  of  water, 
such  as  the  sea,  or  a  lake,  when  calmness  pre- 
vails, is  obvious  ;  but  any  small  body,  such  as 
a  reservoir,  or  a  pond,  when  quiescent,  appears 
like  a  perfect  plane.  Thus  the  depression  of 
the  sea,  below  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  from  the  point  of  contact,  is  as 
much  as  66|  feet,  while  the  depression  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  only  half 
an  inch.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
any  small  fluid  surface  in  a  state  of  repose 
may  be  regarded  and  used  as  a  plane.  And 
so  truly  smooth  and  mirror-like  does  a  fluid 
surface  become,  when  quiescent,  that  the  rays 
of  light  which  are  incident  upon  it  from  near 
or  overhanging  objects  form  exact  optical 
images  thereon  of  the  objects  ;  and  the  ej^e 
that  receives  the  rays  reflected  therefrom 
fancies  the  objects  to  be  situated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mirror.* 


*  This  may  be  exemplitied  by  the  old  fable  of  the 
dog-  and  the  sliarlow  :— A  dog  crossiiif):  a  rivulet  ivith 
Bome  meat  m  iiis  mouth  saw  the  image  of  himself 
represented  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    Believing  it 
to  bo  another  dos  with  another  piece  of  meat  "he 
greedily  snatched  at  the  shadow  and  dropped  the  sub- 
stance, whicli  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.    Milton  also  describes  the  mirror  formed  by 
a  crystal  fountain  as  our  first  mother  Eve's  lookiuT- 
glass—  ° 
"A  murmuring:  stream 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 


The  surface  of  the  land  follows  the  curvature 
of  the  earth,  and  deviates  tiierefrom  only  so 
far  as  it  rises  above  or  falls  below  the  general 
level  of  the  sea.  But  the  inequalities  of  the 
land,  however  large  they  may  appear  on  close 
view,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
earth  as  a  whole  ;  for  the  highest  chains  of 
mountains  may  be  represented  on  a  globe 
15in.  in  diameter  by  the  smallest  grains  of 
sand,  and  the  general  elevations  of  the  con- 
tinents and  islands  by  strips  of  rough  paper 
pasted  thereon.  The  land,  however,  is  no- 
where regular,  even,  and  smooth,  like  still 
water,  but  is  everywhere  irregular,  and  is  dis- 
tributed into  hills,  valleys,  plains,  and 
mountains,  all  of  which  differ  in  form  and 
extent,  and  are  more  or  less  elevated  and  de- 
pressed, undulating  and  uneven.  Points, 
objects,  and  places  thereon  are  therefore  at 
different  levels,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  are  at  differentdistances  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth. 

The  object  of  levelling  is  to  find  how  much 
higher  or  lower  anyone  point  is  than  another, 
or  the  difference  of  level  between  any  two 
points.  In  a  more  extended  sense  levelling 
consists  in  determining  and  representing  the 
relative  heights  of  any  number  of  points  or 
places  in  a  line  traced  in  any  direction  upon 
the  earth's  surface  from  its  centre,  or  from  an 
assumed  level  surfacef  or  line  equidistant  at 
every  point  from  that  centre.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  diagram  " 
description. 


a 


Suppose  A  B  C  to  be  a  circular  arc  co- 
incident with  part  of  the  earth's  spherical 
surface,  and  O  the  earth's  centre  ;  then  any 
points  A  B  C  in  that  arc  are  obviously  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre  O,  and  truly 
level  with  each  other.  Now  let  the  undulating 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me." 

And  with  what  wonder  and  delight  does  a  child 
contemplate  in  a  still  gl-sssy  pool,  or  a  soft  glidiu<^ 
stream,  the  picture  of  the  adjacent  scenery  painted 
thereon  by  nature  the  beautiful  blue  sky  above,  with 
Its  snow-white  clouds,  golden  fringed  and  flushed  with 
crimson,  and  the  lovely  landscape  on  either  hand,  with 
its  verdant  trees,  glistening  shrubs,  and  flowerin<^ 
plants— 

"  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  Barcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  g.aze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness." 

all  appearing  inverted  in  the  clear  mirror  formed  by 
the  limpid  water. 

t  The  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  connected  and  on 
the  same  spheroidal  level  all  round  the  world,  is  the 
datum  whence  its  depths  are  sounded  by  hydro- 
graphers,  and  whence  the  heights  of  hills,  mountains, 
lakes  and  towns  are  measured  by  geographers,  who 
for  this  purpose  suppose  it  to  be  continued  beneath 
the  continents  and  islands. 


line  At  Bi  Ci  be  part  of  the  earth's  irregular 
surface ;  then  any  points  Ai  Bi  Ci  in 
that  line  are  evidently  at  different  levels, 
that  is,  at  different  distances  from  0,  and  also 
from  the  arc  ABC.  From  this  it  follows 
that  any  arc,  as  A  B  C,  coincident  with  or 
parallel  to  the  earth's  curvature,  is  the  datum 
from  which  the  true  difference  of  level  between 
any  two  points,  as  Bi  Ai  ,  may  be  determined, 
and  to  which  the  separate  levels  of  any 
number  of  points,  as  At  Bi  Ci  ,  may  be  re- 
ferred. Thus  the  true  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  points  Bt  Ai  is  simply  the 
difference  between  the  vertical  heights  B  Bj 
and  A  Ai  ,  or  B  Bi  —  A  Ai  ,  assuming  Bi  to 
be  higher  than  At  ;  and  the  separate  levels 
of  the  several  points  Ai  Bi'  Ci  are  shown 
by  the  vertical  heights  A  At  ,  B  Bi  ,  C  Ci , 
with  reference  to  the  arc  ABC  as  a  datum  or 
standard  of  comparison. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  in  plotting 
sections  the  datum  A  B  C  is  never  represented 
by  an  arc  exactly  concentric  with  the  earth's 
curvature,  but  by  a  straight  horizontal  line 
which,  owing  to  the  immense  length  of  the 
earth's  radius,  is  so  nearly  identical  therewith, 
that  it  is  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purpose.  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  in 
reducing  levelled  points  to,  and  in  plotting 
reduced  level  points  from  a  datum  line,  it 
tends  greatly  to  convenience  as  well  as  to 
accuracy  when  the  datum  line  is  chosen,  say 
50ft.,  100ft.,  or  any  other  number  of  feet  below 
some  station-point,  so  as  to  be  well  below  the 
lowest  point  in  the  surface.  The  reduction  of 
all  the  points  will  then  be  subtractive,  and 
mixed  subtractions  and  additions  will  be 
avoided. 

When  at  rest  and  uninfluenced  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  plumb-line  and  a  fluid- 
surface  assume  positions,  the  former  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizontal,  and  the  latter 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical,  with  a  sudden- 
ness and  a  certainty  urmpproachable  by  any- 
thing else.  Hence  it  is  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  level*,  having  either  a 
plummet  suspended  to  a  line,  or  a  fluid  with 
an  air  bubble  floating  thereon  contained  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  tube,  attached  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  vertical  aud  horizontal 
lines,  that  the  operation  of  levelling  is  per- 
formed. The  nature  and  application  of  these 
lines  in  levelling  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

When  heavy  bodies  are  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  quietly  aban<loned, 
or  are  suspended  from  any  points,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earthf  compels  them  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  or  to  hang  from  the  points  of  sus- 
pension in  vertical  lines,  which  are  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  spherical  sur- 
face, or  to  that  of  still  water,  and  con- 
verge to  its  centre.  Thus  the  plumb- 
lines  As  A,  Ba  B,  Ci  C,  show  the  directions  of 
the  vertical  or  of  gravity  at  the  respective 
points  Ai  Bi  Ci  ,  are  jierpendicular  to  the 
line  or  surface  A  B  C  at  the  respective  points 
ABC,  and  meet  in  the  centre  O.  From  this 
it  will  be  .'<een  that  no  two  vertical  lines  can 
be  absolutely  parallel.  But  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  small  surface  of  still  water  may 
be  regarded  as  a  plane,  any  two  or  more  plumb- 
lines  at  short  distances  apart  may  be  con- 

*  The  plumb-level  and  the  plumb-rule,  with  an 
attached  plumb-line  giving  the  horizontal  in  the 
foimer  and  the  vertical  in  the  latter,  were  probably 
the  tirst  philosophical  instruments  ever  employed  in 
scientific  and  building  pursuits.  The  plumb-level  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  the  spirit-level,  but  the 
plumb-rule  is  still  universally  used  by  artificers. 

t  Every  particle  of  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed attracts  or  gravitates  to  every  other  particle, 
and  thus  all  the  particles  are  held  or  bound  together, 
and  form  a  spherical  bsdy,  in  whoso  centre  tlie  aggre- 
gate of  the  attraclions  is  concentrated;  hence  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  diverges  in  every  direction 
from  its  centre  through  its  mass,  aud  through  every 
point  in  its  surface  into  space,  like  ravs  of  light  from 
a  lumino..s  object.  The  force  exerted  by  this  attrac- 
tion on  all  bodies  increases  as  the  distance  diminishes, 
diminishes  as  the  distance  incre.ases,  and  is  equal  at 
equal  dist.nnces  from  the  earth's  centre;  and  the 
forces  with  which  bodies  gravitate  to  each  other,  are 
directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  their  distances.  Thus,  if  the  mass  of  one  body  be 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  another,  its  gravitat- 
ing force  is  three  times  greater  ;  and  with  a  distance 
three  times  greater  the  grayitating  iorce  is  nine  times 
less. 
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sidered  as  parallel  to  e.ach  otlior,  tlie  devia- 
tion from  the  true  level  in  tlie  one  case  and 
from  exact  parallelism  in  the  other  being  in- 
appreciable. When,  however,  two  plumb- 
lines  are  at  considerable  distances  apurt,  the 
divergence  is  sensible.  Thus,  if  two  plumb- 
lines,  As  A,  Ci  C,  be  one  mile  ap;irt  at  A  C, 
the  measure  of  the  interval  As  Cs ,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  one  thousand  feet  above  A  C  will  be 
rather  more  than  one  mile  and  three  inches.* 

A  horizontal  line  is  a  straight  line  at  right 
angles  to  a  vertical  line,  and  also  a  tangent 
to  the  earth's  spherical  surface,  or  to  an 
arc  concentric  therewith,  at  any  given  point. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  line  of 
apparent  level.  It  is  that  which  a  levelling 
instrument  traces  at  each  backward  and  for- 
ward observation,  and  from  which  the  diffe- 
rence of  level  between  any  two  or  more  points 
or  objects  situated  above,  between,  or  below 
it  is  ascertained. 

Thus,  let  Bi  B2  be  a  levelling  instrument, 
the  line  of  collimation  of  which  is  adjusted 
truly  horizontal  by  the  spirit-level.  Then  the 
back  sight  Bi  As ,  and  the  foresight  Bi  C3 ,  are 
identical  with  the  horizontal  line  As  B2  Cs  form- 
ing equal  angles  As  B3  O,  Cs  B2  0,  with  the  ver- 
tical Bi  0  passing  through  the  axis  B'  of  the 
instrument ;  and  the  true  difEerence  of  level 
between  any  two  points  Ai  Ci  ,  situated  in  the 
respective  verticals  As  O,  Ci  O,  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  vertical  B2  O,  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  the  staff  readings  Ai  As ,  and 
Ci  Cs  ;  for,  as  the  distances  B2  As ,  B2  Cs  ,  are 
equal,  the  radii  O  As ,  0  Cs ,  passing  through 
Ai  and  Ci  ,  are  equal,  and  the  angles  Bi  As  0, 
Bs  Cs  O,  are  also  equal. 

If  the  staff-readings  Ai  As ,  Ci  Cs  be  re- 
spectively 8-64  feet  and  6-28  feet,  then  the 
height  of  the  point  Ci  above  the  point  Ai  will 
be  8-64  —  6-28  =  2-36  feet.  This  example 
shows  how  simple  the  process  is  of  finding  how 
much  higher  or  lower  one  point  is  than 
another — the  line  of  collimation  of  the  tele- 
scope, when  set  truly  horizontal  by  the  spirit- 
level,  gives  the  line  of  apparent  levelf  over 
the  two  points  ;  and  the  difEerence  between 
the  two  heights  measured  vertically  from  this 
line  to  the  two  points,  by  a  levelling  staff, 
gives  their  difference  of  level.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
difference  of  level  determined  thus  between 
any  two  given  points  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  levelling  instrument,  or  of  the 
point  whence  the  apparent  level  line  is  traced 
by  it,  with  reference  to  them. 

Thus,  when  the  instrument  is  placed  mid- 
way between  any  two  points,  their  true  diffe- 
rence of  level  is  determined  by  the  dift'erence 
between  the  readings  of  the  staves  held  on 
them.  When  the  instrument  is  set  up  over 
one  of  them,  and  the  staff  is  held  on  the  other, 
the  height  where  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope  intersects  the  staff  is  above -the 
true  height  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dip  of 
the  earth's  curvature  at  the  staff;  conse- 
quently this  amount  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  difference  between  the  readings  at  the 
staff  and  the  instrument  to  obtain  their  true 
difference  of  level.  Again,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  at  unequal  distances  between 


*  When  a  heavy  body  falls  from  a  great  heig-ht,  its 
path  is  not  in  a  true  vertical  line,  but  in  a  slightly 
curved  line,  which  cuts  the  ground  in  advance  of  the 
vertical  line  drawn  from  the  point  whence  the  body 
was  disengaged.  This  is  owiug  to  the  body,  at  the 
moment  of  its  descent,  moving  in  a  greater  diurnal 
circle  from  west  to  east,  by  the  earth's  rotation,  than 
the  earth's  surface,  and  therefore  the  body  strikes  the 
ground  eastward  :of  the  vertical  line,  by  a  minute 
quantity  equal  to  the  difCerence  between  the  upper 
and  lower  velocities  in  the  time  of  the  fall.  The 
attraction  of  a  hill  or  a  mountain  also  produces  a  sen- 
sible deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  vertical. 
Thus,  if  two  plumb-lines  be  sut^pended  on  either  side 
of  a  mountain,  the  attraction  exeitod  by  the  mountain 
upon  the  plummets  will  draw  them  so  mucli  towards 
It  from  the  vertical  that  instead  of  the  plumb-lines 
converging  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  they  will  meet 
at  a  point  nearer  to  the  surface. 

t  Such  a  line  is  commonly  understood  as  a  true  level 
line  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  An  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre 
Is  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Is  a  true  level  line.  A 
straight  line  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical  line  falls 
towards  the  vertical  8in.,  .32in.,  and  72in.,  at  the 
respective  distaaces  of  1  mile,  2  miles,  and  3  miles 
therefrom. 


them,  the  difference  between  the  stafi-readings 
must  be  diminished  by  the  excess  of  the 
earth's  curvature  at  the  farthest  staff  over  that 
at  the  nearest  staff.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
this  effect  of  the  earth's  curvature  more  in  de- 
tail with  the  view  to  avoiding  it,  or  to  de- 
ducing rules  for  correcting  it. 

(To  he  conUiiued.) 


INSTITUTION  OP  SUKVT3Y0KS. — THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  SUEVEYOR. 

THE  discussion  on  Mr.  Jeremiah  Matthe-ws' 
paper  on  the  education  of  surveyors  (which 
appeared  in  THE  BUILDING  NEWS  a  fortnight 
ago),  commenced  on  Monday  evening  last.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  was  voted  to  the  chair. 
Mr.  Stuege  said  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  re- 
ferred to  the  paper  which  he  (the  speaker)  read 
about  twelve  months  ago  on  the  subject.*  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Matthews  agreed  with 
the  general  tone  of  his  paper,  although 
differing  from  it  in  some  respects.  How- 
ever, he  thought  they  both  agreed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  members  of  the  Institution,  that  in 
order  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  rise  to  that  emi- 
nent position  in  the  profession  which  might  enable 
him  at  some  future  time  to  fill  the  chair  of  the 
Institution  (now  so  ably  occupied  by  Mr.  Glutton), 
he  should  have  a  good  sound  general  eduoati  n. 
He  agreed  very  fully  with  Mr.  Matthews  as  to  the 
professional  or  technical  education  of  the  sur- 
veyor, and  looking  to  the  increasingly  important 
position  which  the  profession  was  takmg,  such 
education  was  more  than  ever  necessary.  The 
only  point  on  which  he  differed  from  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  on  the  question  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. Although  agreeing  very  much  with  Mr. 
Matthews'  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  a  uni- 
versity education  in  enlarging  the  mind  and 
strengthening  the  reasoning  powers,  he  (Mr. 
Sturge)  entertained  the  same  doubts  as  to  the 
advantages  of  such  an  education,  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  bis  paper  before  referred  to.  Though 
he  would  not  fay  that  it  was  inexpedient  in  all 
cases  for  a  young  surveyor  to  go  through  a 
university  training,  ho  thought  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  balance  was  against  such  a  trainiiig.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  his  (Mr. 
Sturge's)  paper,  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  system  of  education  therein  laid  down  was  too 
exacting,  but  he  was  unaware  that  he  had  laid 
down  any  item  of  professional  education  which 
was  unnecessary  or  undesirable  for  the  surveyor 
to  acquire.  It  was  true  that  there  were  men  in 
the  profession  who  had  attained  to  considerable 
eminence  even  although  they  had  entered  it  rather 
late  in  life,  but  such  men  would  probably  have 
attained  still  greater  eminence  had  they  in  their 
youth  bad  such  an  education  as  was  now  consi- 
dered necessary  for  a  surveyor.  After  all  said 
and  done,  when  the  tlieoretical  education  of  the 
surveyor  had  been  gone  through,  it  was  of  but 
little  value  unless  supplemented  by  the  practical 
education  which  was  obtained  by  going  through 
the  routine  of  an  office,  the  management  of  estates, 
and  all  the  other  branches  of  the  profession.  It 
was  obvious  that  such  a  course  of  theoretical  and 
practical  professional  instruction  would  occupy 
a  good  many  years,  and  be  was  willing  to 
admit  that  t  perhaps  the  standard  laid  down 
by  him  in  his  paper  might  seem  fo  be  some- 
what too  exacting,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  necessary  to  aim  high.  But 
if  bis  (Mr.  Sturge's)  course  of  education  was 
too  exacting,  Mr.  Mattliews'  plan  was  still  more 
so,  on  account  of  the  university  education  in- 
volved. Supposing  a  young  man  went  to  college 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  made  the  most  of 
his  time,  he  would  be  twenty-one  before  he  came 
out  with  his  degree,  and  at  that  age  be  would  not 
have  received  any  special  technical  education  ne- 
cessary to  fit  him  for  bis  profession.  Although 
the  trained  mind  of  a  well-educated  university 
man  was  more  likely  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
his  professional  education  with  greater  ease 
than  one  who  had  only  received  an  ordinary 
school  education,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
five  or  six  years  was  necessary  forbim  to  acquire 
the  requisite  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  profession,  and  a  man  would  be  six  or 
seven  and  twenty  before  be  could  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Although  that  was  not  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  a  university  education,  it  was  a  very 
great  objection  to  it.    Practically,  he  thought  it 

*  See  Building  News,  Vol,  XVI.,  p.  17. 


might  bo  said  to  come  to  this  :  In  the  case  of 
those  to  whom  expense  and  time  were  no  objects, 
a  university  education  might  be  the  more  desir- 
able for  their  sons,  but  for  the  general  bulk  of 
students,  it  would  be  quite  enough  toliave  to  ac- 
quire the  special  professional  education  after  leav- 
ing school. 

Mr.  T.  CuATrEiLD  CiAEKii;  said  that  what 
struck  him  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  many 
of  the  professional  men  with  whom  he  met  was 
that  they  were  too  specially  educated  ;  that  for 
their  earliest  life  they  devoted  themselves  very 
actively  to  their  profession,  and  allowing  it  to 
engross  their  whole  time,  didn't  leave  themselves 
that  time  for  the  cultivation  of  a  general  interest 
in  politics,  literature,  and  the  general  interests 
of  society  which  they  ought  to  do.  This  he 
thought  was  a  great  want  in  the  profession,  and 
it  was  a  great  reason  why  so  many  of  its  members 
were  such  bad  men  of  business  as  they  were. 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  university  education 
where  possible,  as  the  associations  of  college  life 
tended  to  widen  a  man's  sympathies  in  a  way 
that  was  impossible  to  those  brought  up  exclu-- 
sively  from  pupilage  to  clerkship,  and  from  clerk- 
ship to  practice.  The  subject  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  if  taken  on  the  ground  of  the  education 
of  young  architects,  it  presented  a  very  much 
wider  field  for  discussion.  He  felt  that  the  edu- 
cation of  young  architects  at  the  present  moment 
was  very  deficient.  However  conscientious  and 
desirous  an  architect  might  be  of  giving  to  his 
pupil  all  the  knowledge  he  could,  the  field  of 
education  through  his  office  was  not  wdde  and 
general  enough ;  it  did  not  take  in  everything, 
both  artistic  and  practical,  in  a  sufiiciemly  syste- 
matic way.  He  found  the  disadvantage  himself 
some  years  ago,  and  be  saw  it  now  with  regard  to 
bis  own  pupils.  Classes  and  courses  of  lectures 
were  required  to  supplement  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  the  ofTioe.  After  commending  the 
Architectural  Art  Classes  now  being  formed,  Mr. 
Clarke  said  that  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  ought 
to  consider,  in  connection  witk  the  question 
of  professional  education,  whether  they  could 
combine  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  the  education  of 
young  surveyors,  on  the  plan  of  those  alluded  to 
for  architects. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bidwell,  as  a  university  man, 
remarked  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  university  education  could  not  be 
of  direct  value  in  the  professional  education  of  a 
surveyor.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
science  tripos  at  Cambridge,  in  which  a  man 
could  take  degrees  in  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
and  the  other  natural  sciences  of  direct  value  to 
the  surveyor  as  a  professional  man. 

Mr.  E.  Ryde  repeated  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  namely — that,  after  all,  expe- 
rience was  the  great  thing  which  the  surveyor 
needed  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  profession.  He 
contended  that  a  university  education  was  not 
necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  become  a  surveyor, 
and  said  that  a  good  education  in  one  of  our 
public  schools  was  all  that  need  precede  the  usual 
system  of  pupilage  and  clerkship. 

Mr.  Memzies  was  in  favour  of  a  university 
education.  All  classes  at  the  present  time  were 
considering  the  subject  of  education,  and  it 
behoved  surveyors,  as  a  body,  not  to  be  behind 
hand  in  such  a  matter.  Surveyors  were  now 
brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  minds  in 
the  land,  and  be  contended  that  a  man  of  culture 
would  rather  have  to  do  with  a  surveyor  whose 
mind  was  somewhat  on  a  level  with  his  own. 
Even  supposing  that  a  young  man  entered  on  a 
university  curriculum,  be  would  still  have  four  or 
five  months  in  each  year  in  which  to  give  his 
attention  to  his  strictly  professional  education. 

Mr.  C.  Bidwell  having  made  a  few  remarks 
in  support  of  Mr.  Matthews'  paper. 

The  Chaieman  summed  up  the  discussion. 
After  expressing  regret  at  the'  absence  of  Mr. 
Matthews  (which  was  occasioned  by  illness),  he 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  different  functions  of 
the  surveyor,  and  compared  the  views  embodied 
in  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Sturge  and  Matthews, 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  a  university  edu- 
cation would  enable  a  person  who  had  it  to  enter 
into  active  business  as  soon  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
if  be  took  any  other  course.  The  difference,  he 
thought,  between  the  two  systems  was  not  one  of 
time  ;  the  university  course  took  considerably 
more  capital  than  if  a  youth  went  through  his 
articles  and  then  took  a  situation  of  £100  a  year. 
Wherever  the  means  were  available,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Matthews'  plan  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  the  determination  of  either  course 
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must  be  very  much  inflaenced  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  indiyidual. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Matthews 
having  been  passed,  it  was  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Institution  would  be  held  on 
Monday,  the  25th  inst. 


THE  NEW  KING'S  COLLEGE  ROOF. 

THE^^  above  engraving  illustrates  the  new 
Kmg's  College  roof,  lately  erected  in  place 
of  the  one  which  came  to  grief  a  short  time  back. 
But  few  particulars  are  needed,  as  the  illustrations 
almost  explain  themselves.  Each  oi  the  girders 
covers  a  space  of  25ft.  x  9ft.  The  breaking 
weight  IS  supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  50  tons  in 
the  centre,  or  from  9  to  10c wt.  per  superficial  foot 
all  over.  The  girders  are  proved  to  28  tons  in  the 
middle,  or  5cwt.  per  superficial  foot  for  a 
distributed  load.  The  present  load  is  2001b.  per 
foot,  without  making  any  allowance  for  vacant 
places  where  skylights  are  formed.  As  a  crowd  of 
people  closely  packed  will  not  add  more  than  90 
to  1001b.  per  foot,  it  will  be  seen  that  ample 
precautions  have  been  taken.  The  roof  is 
composed  of  9in.  brick  arches,  the  spandrels  filled 
with  concrete,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
Pyrimont  Seyssell  asphalte,  now  so  generally 
used,  and  with  such  good  results  (care  being  taken 
to  use  the  Pyrimont  and  not  inferior  asphaltes)  in 
roof  construction.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dines  and  Banderet.  The  old  roof  had 
stood  for  forty  years,  had  often  been  covered  with 
sightseers,  and  in  all  probability,  would  have 
remained  intact  but  for  the  Embankment  and 
Railway  works.  Settlements  are  now  to  be  seen 
along  the  entire  terrace  in  front  of  Somerset 
House,  leaning  towards  the  river.  It  could  well 
be  wished  that  the  late  accident  may  have 
imparted  some  degree  of  caution  to  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  these  works,  or  fears  may^be 
very  reasonably  entertained  for  the  safety  of  other 
structures— not  excepting  S.  Paul's  Cathedral 
itself. 
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No.  XXHL 
S.  Maey's  Chapel,  Baekwell,  Cambeidge. 

THIS  old  Norman  building  stands  in  a 
meadow  near  where  the  famous  Stonr- 
bndge  fair  was  held.  It  appears  from  the  style 
of  Its  architecture  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  by 
a  rich  chancel  arch,  some  good  doorways,  and 
small  windows  with  mouldings  of  very  good 
execution.  The  stringcourses  are  bold,  and  seem 
to  have  bad  much  care  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
and  the  corners  of  the  building  are  ornamented 
by  shafts  with  well-carved  capitals.  The  wooden 
roof  IS  also  well  worthy  of  attention. 

This  chapel  was  for  many  years  used  as  a  stable, 
and  had  to  be  propped  up,  but  it  has  lately  been 
restored,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentle- 
men who  could  appreciate  its  value.       J,  R 
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NEW  WESLEYAN    CHAPEL,  ALSAGER 

CHESHIRE. 
ryiHIS  chapel  (with  which  it  will  be  seen  a  school 
-L  _  is  combined)  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  main  road  through  the  village.  The 
design  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem,  Stafifordshire,  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  the  chief  peculiarity  being  that 
whilst  strictly  characteristic  of  that  style,  all 
obstructions  to  sight  or  sound  are  obviated,  which 
in  medi;Bval  architecture  are  so  prevalent.  The 
arrangement  of  plan  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  for 
the  chapel. 

The  materials  used  have  been  pressed  red 
bricks,  relieved  by  brick  bands  of  other  colours, 
and  HoUington  stone  dressings.  The  inside 
dimensions  of  the  chapel,  including  portico, 
vestibule,  and  vestry,  but  exclusive  of  school-room, 
is  8.3ft.  6in.,  and  the  width,  exclusive  of  buttresses, 
is  38ft.  Sin.,  and  will  accommodate  400  persons. 
The  main  front  of  the  ohapel  is  divided  into  three 
bays,  the  centre  bay  being  carried  up  as  a  gable, 
and  the  side  bays  being  the  gallery  staircases,  the 
roofs  of  which  are  hipped.  The  main  feature  in 
the  front  of  the  building  is  the  entrance  to  the 
portico,  which  is  composed  of  stone  arches  finished 
with  moulded  labels  with  carved  bosses,  restino- 
on  three  stone  piers,  having  foliated  caps  and 
moulded  bases. 

The  centre  arch  of  the  porch  entrance  is 
carried  up  in  a  pedimental  form,  and  the  spandrel 
is  filled  in  with  carved  foliage.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  gable  is  a  four-light  traceried  window 
with  label  mould  round  the  arch.  The  gable  is 
finished  with  moulded  stone  coping,  springing 
from  panelled  and  canopied  knees,  and  terminat- 
ing with  saddle  stone  and  iron  vane.  The  stair- 
cases, which  are  carried  up  in  the  side  bays,  form  a 
square  on  the  plan  and  materially  add  to  the  good 
elieot  of  the  front  of  t'ae  chapel  ;  they  are  finished 
with  hipped  roofs,  springing  from  moulded  brick 
cornices,  resting  on  panelled  stone  frieze,  under 
which  is  a  moulded  brick  string.  Each  roof  has 
an  iron  vane.  The  staircases  are  lighted  by  lancet 
windows,  with  small  wheel  windows  over  the 
same. 

The  sides  of  the  chapel  are  each  divided  into 
five  bays  by  buttresses  projecting  boldly  from  the 
wall  line  and  ascending  in  two  set-offs,  having 
slopes  of  black  brick,  which  will  be  of  greater 
durn  'ity  than  stone  ;  each  bay  contains  a  two- 
light  \,  'ow,  with  traceried  head.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel,  viz.,  behind  the  rostrum,  is  the 
orchestra,  semi-octangular  in  shape,  ai:d  under- 
neath this  is  the  minister's  vestry,  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  vestry  is  the  school-room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  100  children,  the  roof  of  which, 
being  lowest,  is  hipped  and  finished  with  an  iron 
vane.  Above  this  roof  rises  that  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  finished  in  the  form  of  a  gable.  The 
roof,  which  is  3Gft.  in  span,  is  formed  without 
any  horizontal  tie,  and  whilst  having  a  pleasing 
effect,  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  reverberation  of  sound,  and  to  afi'ord, 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  con- 


'trivance  of  revolving  shutters,  a  means  of 
thoroughly  ventilating  the  building  without 
draughts. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  approached  from  an 
opsn  portico,  7ft.  wide,  which  leads  into  a  vesti- 
bule 6ft.  wide,  and  in  this  vestibule  are  folding 
doors,  with  swing  hinges,  so  arranged  as  at  all 
times  to  prevent  cold  currents  from  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  building.  From  the 
portico  ascend  staircases  to  the  gallery. 

The  woodwork  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
of  pitch  pine  and  red  deal,,  stained  and  varnished, 
the  pews  and  free  seats  being  aiike  made  with 
sloping  backs.  The  rostrum,  which  is  of  a  neat 
design,  is  of  pitch  pine. 

The  floor  of  the  chapel,  both  to  the  pews  and 
the  aisles,  slopes  down  from  the  vestibule  to  the 
communion,  thus  affording  to  persons  sitting  the 
most  distant  from  the  minister  an  uninterrupted 
view.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass,  the  margins  being  of  crimson 
coloured  glass,  in  leaded  quarry  lights.  The 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of  Sandbach,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  at  a  cost  of 
£1900,  including  fencing.  The  total  cost,  in- 
elusive  of  the  land,  however,  is  upwards  of 
£2300. 


L  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on 
Monday,  the  14th  March,  1870,  it  was  re- 
solved" That  it  having  been  referred  to  this  Council 
to  advise  a  member  whether  he  is  bound  to  com- 
ply with  a  requisition  to  give  up  all  the  contract 
plans  and  drawings  of  a  building  (to  which  he 
had  acted  as  architect),  and  all  other  papers 
necessary  for  affording  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  building  and  of  the  works  carried  on  in  con- 
nection therewith,  the  Council  express  their 
most  decided  opinion  that  the  rule  and  custom  of 
the  profession  is  that  all  the  drawings  and  papers 
of  an  architect  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  building  are,  and  remain,  the  sole  property 
of  the  architect." 


Presextation  Clock  foe  S.  SAviotJE'g, 
Haverstock-hill.— A  lady  and  gentleman 
have  presented  to  S.  Saviom-'s  Church,  Haver- 
stock-hill, a  church  clock,  in  commemoration  of  a 
deliverance  from  danger  which  occurred  last 
autumn  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  executed  in 
polished  oak,  and  stands  3ft.  Gin.  high,  exclusive 
of  brackets  and  finial,  and  3ft.  wide  at  springing. 
The  ornaments  are  inlaid  with  brass,  as  also  an 
inscription  plate  at  the  base.  It  has  been  spe- 
cially designed  to  suit  the  requirements  and  style 
of  the  building,  by  T.  W.  Tobin,  .and  the  clock  is 
of  the  best  description,  machine  made,  by  Streeter, 
of  Conduit-streetj 
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BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 
By  Thomas  Morris, 
(Continued  from  page  2i6.) 

D  EVERTING  to  the  illustration  on  page 

XV    233,  one  is  reminded  that  Coventry 

was  an  affluent  and  most  picturesque  city, 

rich  in  its  cathedral  and  other 

foundations,  and  in  buildings 

where  woodwork  was  applied 

in  a  very  ornamental  way. 

After  the  destruction  of  the 

cathedral  by  order  of  Henry 

VIII.,    the    early  monastic 

works  appear  to  have  been  to 

some  extent  incorporated  with 

later  constructions.  Whether 

the  object  under  notice  had 

fulfilled  any  previous  purpose 

is   unknown,  but  so  far  as 

accounts  reach,  it  is  of  later 

origin  than  I  supposed.  Near 

S.  John's  Church  is  Bablake 

Hospital,  founded  in  1506, 

by  Thomas  Bond,  who  had 

been  mayor  in  1497.  His 

charity  was  included  in  the 

dissolution  of  guilds  in  1547, 

but  Edward  VI.  granted  it  in 

the  following  year  to  the 
bailifEa  and  commonalty  of 
the  City.  Half  a  century 
later  one  Thomas  Wheatley 
became  suddenly  wealthy, 
through  the  accidental  con- 
signment to  him  from  Spain 
of  a  quantity  of  cochineal  and 
casks  containing  ingots  ,  of 
silver,  which  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  may  have  kept  from 
being  reclaimed.  He  was  by 
this  mean  enabled  greatly  to 
aid  a  school" for  boys,  com- 
menced by  the  municipality  in 
1556,   and  now  admitting 

seventy    scholars,  who  are 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    Thus  in  a 
fitting  proportion  Coventry 
reflects  the  custom  and  use- 
fulness of  the  great  metropolitan 
establishment  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
The  section  is  made  through  the 
boys'  living  room. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to 
take  another  retrospective  glance. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  erased 
from  the  terminology  of  early 
carpentry  the  words  tie-heam  and 
truss,  in  connection  with  it,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  engender  false 
impressions.  When  it  is  desired 
to  bridge  a  rivulet,  the  simplest 
means  of  all  is  to  throw  a  tree 
from  bank  to  bank.  If  the  tree 
be  squared  it  becomes  a  beam, 
but  nobody  in  the  world  I  suppose 
would  think  of  calling  it  a  "  tie- 
beam."  What  would  be  its  rela- 
tion to  the  banks  ?  It  would 
neither  draw  them  together  nor 
push  them  asunder,  but  would 
be  a  load,  consisting  of  its  own 
weight,  plus  that  of  any  object 
upon  it,  and  this  weight  the 
banks  would  have  to  support.  The 
old  word  for  a  beam  was  summer, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  trabes. 
The  Oxford  Glossary  adduces 
from  an  indenture  at  Salisbury, 
1445  "  and  every  somr  yn 
brede  XVI  ynches."  It  is 
obsolete,  except  in  the  com-, 
pound  Ir est -summer,  which  indi-j 
cates  a  beam  flush  with  the' 
face  of  the  work  it  sustains,! 
and  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  sup-J 
port  for  front  walls  over  shops 


are  employed  for  their  power  to  bear  a  cross 
strain,  and  convey  a  load  to  supports  under 
their  extremities.  This  is  precisely  the  action 
of  beams  in  old  roofs.  At  their  middle  stood 
the  crown  2>osis,  performing  just  the  same 
duties  as  at  Nursted.  An  instance  of  this  is 
met  with  at  Minster  Church,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  my  sketch  of  which  is  here  engraved. 
Minster  belonged  to  S.  Augustine's  Abbey  at 


Interior  of  the  Hall,  Nursted  Court,  Kent. — (Described  last  week.) 


archbishops  concerning  the  place,  but  little 
relative  to  the  building.  In  1176,  the  tenants 
of  the  halimot  agreed  to  cop  thoir  corn  and 
pay  tithes  as  amply  as  they  had  ever  done 
since  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary, 
of  Menstre.  (Hasted).  But  the  present 
building  is  evidently  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  very  similar  forms  exist  at  Barnwell, 
Cambridge,  engraved  in  lo  Keux's  memorials, 
and  attributed  to  that  date. 

The  beam  was  viewed  as 
something  to  build  upon, 
just  as  the  stone  arches  were. 
In  the  old  Chapter  House  at 
Ely,  which  was  a  square 
room,  there  were  four  piers  on 
an  inner  square,  from  which 
arches  turned  in  each  direc- 
tion supported  a  flat  ceiling  in 
nine  compartments  (Bent- 
ham's  Ely).  A  tie  intimates 
a  pulling,  but  the  old  carpen- 
ters neverknowingly  subjected 
timbers  to  a  tensile  force,  and 
tensile  action  is  at  the  very 
root  of  our  modern  notions  of 
a  truss.  That  arches  were 
deemed  the  proper  supports 
for  roofs  may  be  seen  in  the 
nave  of  S.  Martin's,  Leicester, 
about  1350,  and  noticeable  for 
its  tine  mouldings.  The 
aisles  also  of  that  and  many 
other  churches  have  archi- 
form  supports  in  wood,  and 
several  are  given  in  "  Bran- 
don's Roofs."  It  was  as  a 
beam  and  not  as  a  tie  that 
the  foundation  timbers  of  the 
cathedral  roofs  were  employed 
and  it  is  the  only  way  to 
justify  their  dimensions.  It 
was  as  struts  to  resist  com- 
pression by  an  outer  force,  and 
not  as  braces  to  draw  other 
timbers  together  or  suspend 
them,  that  the  several  parts 
of  ancient  roofs  were  applied. 
It  was  the  fact  of  the  beam 
being  a  foundation  to  build 
upon  that  led  to  its  being 
dispensed  with.  "We  find," 
Street  observes,  "that  our 
architects  were  constantly 
with  the 


Beam  and  Cruwn-post  in  the  Chancel  at  Minster 


Mr. 

old 

varying  their  designs, 
object  of  improving  the  construc- 
tion of  their  roofs,  and  very  often 
with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the 
horizontal  tie-beam,  which  in 
many  cases  was  evidently  felt  to 
be  an  eyesore." 

To  the  desire  for  avoiding  the 
horizontal  beam  and  its  depressing 
effect,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  truly  artistic  examples  of 
carpentry  ever  displayed,  and 
wherever  art  has  been  promoted 
there  ought  to  be  no  miserly 
consideration  of  cost.  At  Long 
Stanton,  near  Cambridge,  a  church 
with  a  total  breadth  of  about 
30ft.  is  divided  into  a  nave  some 
14ft.  in  width,  and  side  aisles. 
There  are  four  sets  of  rafter  bases, 
and  the  usual  level  and  raking 
struts,  but  no  tie.  There  was  a 
very  ample  quantity  of  material, 
but  it  was  openly  shown,  and  prob- 
ably attracted  deserved  admiration 
at  the  time  of  its  erection.  In 
roofs  that  were  wholly  shut  out 
from  observation  by  stone  vault- 
ing, "  forests  of  timber "  are 
found,  and  the  very  exuberant 
use  is  extolled  by  some  architects 
of  the  present  day,  as  evincing 
skill  and  honesty  not  paralleled 
in  modern  times  ;  but  we 
are   bound  to  reflect  that  what 


.      .  .       Such  beams,  |  Canterbury,   and  frequent  notices  may  be  ,  was  perfectly  honest  and  even  skilful  in  the 

la  other  situations,  are  k&o^n&B girders.  They '  found  of  agreements  between  the  abbots  and  [  fourteenth  century,  would  not  disarm  a  casuist 
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of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  professional  enthu- 
siast who,  wiihout  first  ensuring  the  con- 
nivance of  his  employer,  should  expect  credit 
for  concealing  in  the  loft  of  some  edifice  an 
enormous  and  unnecessary  amount  of  fine 
timber  would  be  likely  to  find  himself  the 
hopeless  defendant  in  an  action  for  damages. 


INTEKNATIONAL   EXHIBITION  FOE 
1871. 

OUR  readers  are  aware  that  efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  International  Exhibition  next  year.  We 
suppose  that  the  notion  has  not  been  taken  up 
very  enthusiastically,  as  it  has  been  necessary 
to  held  what  was  called  a  conference  to  promote 
the  exhibition,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Christian,  on  Wednesday  last.  A  respectable 
sprinkling  of  first-class  men  attended,  but  for 
anything  that  was  suggested,  the  meeting 
might  not  have  been  called.  Whether  the 
speakers  were  overwhelmed  with  the  presence 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or  whether  they  said 
nothing  because  they  had  nothing  worth 
saying,  we  cannot  tell.  Certainly  the  whole 
affair  was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  made  a  few 
observations,  which  were  certainly  not  dis- 
tinguished for  originality  or  eloquence.  After 
a  few  questions  from  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Mr. 
Millais,  and  others,  as  to  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  undertaking,  lighting  one  of  the 
picture  galleries,  and  insurance  of  the  pictures, 
and  a  few  rambling  prosy  remarks  from 
Professor  Westmacott  about  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and  sundry  other  remarks  of  the  same 
quality  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  which  somewhat 
smelt  of  the  shop,  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose 
and  delivered  a  speech  which  contained  two  or 
three  good  points.  In  fact,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
could  not  speak  for  ten  minutes  without  say- 
ing something  worth  listening  to.  The  chief 
point  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  however, 
was  laudation  of  his  Roj'al  Highness  Prince 
Christian,  for  deigning,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
generosity,  to  preside  over  the  meeting.  To 
speak  plainly,  as  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
observers,  we  could  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  meeting  was  pretty  much 
of  a  farce.  Either  the  meeting  should  not 
have  been  called,  or  when  it  was  called,  some- 
thing more  should  have  been  done.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  not  influenced  by  any  unfriendly 
feeling.  In  fact  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Now 
it  is  decided  to  hold  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion next  year,  we  wish  to  see  it  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  will  not  be,  however,  if  opportunities 
are  trifled  with,  as  was  the  case  on  Wednesday 
last.  We  shall  expect  more  satisfactory 
things  in  future  from  Col.  Scott  and  Mr.  Cole. 
But  to  do  a  thing  well,  and  particularly  such 
a  thing  as  an  International  Exhibition,  it  is  ne- 
cecsary  that  the  spirit  and  form  of  flunkeyism 
should  be  put  under  foot. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

THE  design  for  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
buildings  for  Owens  College  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  works  themselves  will  shortly  com- 
mence. 

The  site  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  of  Manchester,  on  the  v/est  side  of  Oxford- 
road.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coupland- 
Btreet,  and  on  the  south  by  Burliagton-street.  At 
its  east  or  Oxford-road  end  it  is  some  120  yards 
in  width. 

The  original  idea  wag  to  make  the  buildings 
surround  a  large  quadrangle,  but  this  idea  has 
been  modified,  it  being  found  that  the  cost  of  the 
work  would  exceed  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  ;  and  it  was  considered  by  them 
that  the  present  requirements  of  the  College 
would  bo  more  conveniently  met  by  the  erection 
of  a  compact  range  of  buildings,  with  space 
behind  for  less  sightly,  bnt  not  loss  necessary 
structures,  and  in  front  for  others  of  a  more 
ornamental  character,  which  will  doubtless  soon 
be  required. 

The  design  about  to  be  carried  out,  and  which 
we  have  now  to  describe,  has  been  brought  to 


maturity  after  long  and  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  professors,  in  con- 
junction with  their  architect,  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house.  The  scheme  consists  of  a  niaia  block  of 
varying  width,  and  upwards  of  300ft.  in  length, 
set  back  about  200ft.  from  Oxford-road,  and 
running  parallel  with  it.  It  is  intended  that  this 
should  ultimately  form  the  western  side  of  a 
quadrangle  or  court,  200ft.  in  length  by  100ft.  in 
width.  The  three  other  sides  will  not  be  enclosed 
at  present,  but  when  the  entire  scheme  is  carried 
out,  there  will  be  a  natural  histoiy  museum  on 
the  south,  a  library,  examination  hall,  and  other 
departments  on  the  east  (Oxford-road  front), 
where  the  chief  architectural  features  would  be 
introduced  ;  while  to  the  north  there  would  be 
space  for  additional  lecture  and  class  rooms,  or  for 
the  medical  school. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  block  is  a  large  space 
of  irregular  shape,  averaging  200ft.  in  width,  on 
the  south  of  which  (Burlington-street  side),  the 
chemical  laboratories  will  also  be  at  ©nee 
ei'ected  in  a  detached  building,  hereafter  de- 
scribed ;  while  on  fehe  north  ample  space  will  be 
left  for  an  extension  of  the  laboratories,  if 
needed,  for  various  subsidiary  buildings,  and 
for  a  gymnasium. 

The  main  block,  containing  as  it  does  the 
various  lecture  rooms,  class  rooms,  &c.,  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  the  three 
essentials — light,  quiet,  and  airiness.  Wherever 
possible  the  class  rooms  turn  their  back  upon 
Oxford-road,  which  is  always  busy  and  noisy, 
while  a  wide  corridor  of  communication  runs 
along  the  building  on  that  side.  Oq  the  base- 
ment floor  this  corridor  is  unbroken.  On  the 
upper  floors  it  is  cut  in  twain  in  the  middle  by 
the  library  on  the  first  floor,  and  by  a  large  arts 
class  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

This  division  of  the  corridors  has  been  devised, 
amongst  other  reasons,  to  prevent  thei^  being 
used  too  freely  for  general  trafiic.  Each  half  is 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  entered  from 
a  porch  on  the  east  side.  On  special  occasions, 
however,  or  whenever  required,  the  whole  of  each 
floor  can  be  thrown  cn  suite. 

In  arranging  the  accommodation  one  important 
consideration  Iras  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Inasmuch  as  the  requirements  of  the  College  may 
vary — one  department  needing  an  increase  of 
space,  another  requiring  less,  the  rooms  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  bo  put  to  different  uses,  if 
need  be,  without  any  structural  alteration  what- 
ever being  involved.  As  the  full  development  of 
the  scheme  is  reserved  for  the  future,  some  in- 
genuity has  had  to  be  exercised  to  make  tem- 
porary provision  for  wants  which  will  be  more 
adequately  met,  when  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
contemplated  shall  have  been  erected.  Thus  one 
large  arts  class  room,  not  requireil  ns  such  at  pre- 
sent, will  be  used  as  a  temporary  library.  Another 
large  room,  in  the  basement,  wfll  form  a  tem- 
porary dining-hall. 

The  slope  of  the  ground  has  favoured  the 
arrangement  of  the  basement  story  as  plaune'l. 
On  the  western  side  its  floor  is  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  On  the  eastern  side  the  rooms  wifl 
look  into  areas  26ft.  wide,  so  that  the  story  is 
practically  entirely  above  ground.  On  this  floor 
will  be  placed  the  engineering  workshops  and 
museums,  the  students'  temporary  dining  room 
and  common  room,  the  natural  philosophy  work- 
shops, rooms  for  students'  boxes,  lavatories,  cloak 
rooms,  &c.,  &c. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  building  is 
devoted  on  the  basement  and  ground  floors  to  the 
chemical  theatre,  a  room  GCft.  by  40ft.  The 
professor's  table  is  at  the  western  end  on  the 
level  of  the  basement  floor.  The  floor  of  the 
theatre  rises  eastwards  until  it  reaches  the  level 
of  Oxford-road.  This  room  will  be  lit  by  windows 
on  the  south  and  west  sides,  all  fitted  (as  well  as 
those  at  the  natural  philosophy  lecture  room) 
with  iron  shutters,  to  admit  of  the  room  being 
darkened  at  pleasure. 

The  other  principal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
will  be  the  engineering  drawing  room  and  lec- 
ture room,  natural  jibilosophy  rooms,  a  large 
arts  class  room,  with  rising  floor,  the  board  room, 
and  secretary's  oflice. 

On  the  fir.st  floor  there  are  three  large  arts 
class  rooms,  professors'  rooms  (which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  common  rooms),  the  temporary 
natural  history  museum,  temporary  library, 
students'  reading  room,  and  various  small  arts 
class  rooms. 

There  is  considerable  accommodation  in  the 
roof,  for  which  special  uses  will  no  doabt  soon  be 
found. 


The  chemical  laboratories  in  the  separate 
building  alreadv  mentioned  will  form  a  block 
95ft.  square.  There  are  two  large  laboratories, 
placed  side  by  side,  each  of  them  70ft.  by  30ft., 
and  22ft.  in  height.  There  are  store  rooms  below, 
and  various  subsidiary  rooms  adjoining  the 
laboratories. 

The  professor's  private  laboratory  is  so  placed 
as  to  command  both  the  others,  and  there  will  be 
direct  communication  by  a  covered  coiridor 
between  this  laboratory  and  the  table  in  the  lec- 
ture theatre. 

The  dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  other  rooms 
and  of  the  floors  may  be  interesting.  The  .stories 
will  be,  except  in  special  parts,  of  the  following 
heights  from  floor  to  ceiling  ;— Basement,  15ft.  ; 
ground  floor,  17ft.  ;  first  floor,  17ft.  6in. ;  rooms 
in  the  roof,  10ft.  The  chief  exception  is  the 
chemical  theatre,  -which  averages  28ft.  in  height, 
and  some  of  the  large  arts  class  rooms,  which 
have  been  made  about  22ft.  high,  by  a  little 
scheming  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floors. 

The  four  large  arts  class  rooms  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  : — Oneofthem,  40ft. by  45ft.  ; 
two,  40ft.  by  33ft. ;  and  one,  31ft.  by  35ft.— that 
devoted  temporarily  to  the  library  is  40ft.  by  45ft. 
The  students'  reading  room  is  34ft.  by  33ft.  ;  the 
engineering  drawing  room,  52ft.  by  31ft.  ;  the 
board  room,  37it.  by  30ft. 

There  are  in  the  buildings  first  to  be  erected 
ninety  rooms  in  all,  of  which  the  chemical  depart- 
ment takes  twenty-eight ;  natural  phdosophy, 
nine  ;  arts  class  rooms,  nine  ;  engineering,  eight. 

Special  care  has  been  bestowed  in  maturing  the 
scheme  for  warming  aud  ventilating  the  buildings. 
In  the  sub-basement  there  will  be  hot  water 
boilers  and  a  steam  engine,  the  latter  to  drive  a 
fan  for  forcing  fresh  air  (warmed  in  winter)  into 
the  corridor  and  lecture  theatre.  la  the  ordinary 
class  rooms  there  will  be  openings  for  ventilation 
above  the  doors,  and  all  the  windows  will  be 
double  hung  as  sashes,  with  a  light  above  hung 
on  pivots  for  summer  ventilation,  to  open 
diagonally,  so  as  to  throw  the  fresh  air  upwards 
towards  the  ceiling. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  will  be  warmed  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fireplaces  hereafter,  if  found  desirable. 
Fresh  air  is  also  brought  into  the  rooms  behind 
the  coils  of  hot-water  pipes  wherever  practicable. 

A  special  flue  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air 
will  be  taken  from  the  ceiling  of  each  room  into 
large  shafts  in  the  roofs  leading  to  ventilating 
turrets,  in  which  steam  cones  will  accelerate  the 
draught. 

Separate  and  particular  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
chemical  laboratories.  A  tower  has  been  carried 
up  above  the  roof  with  large  arcaded  openings  on 
each  side,  behind  which  a  cowl  will  work,  always 
presenting  its  mouth  to  the  wind.  This  towc-r 
will  bring  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  the  warming  apparatus  in  the  basement  of 
the  laboratory  building.  The  smoke  from  this 
apparatus  will  be  utilised  for  increasing  the 
draught  in  the  flue  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated 
ail-.  The  warming  of  the  laboratories  will  be 
effected  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ings, but  from  their  own  separate  apparatus. 

The  style  of  the  buildings,  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed, is  Gothic,  of  a  Collegiate  and  early  type. 
The  walls  will  be  faced  throughout  with  York 
stone,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  slate  The 
upper  part  of  the  central  gable  will  be  devoted  to 
a  clock  dial,  and  over  the  centre  roof  will  rise  a 
lofty  fleche  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 
A  similar  feature,  but  lower,  will  rise  over  the 
chemical  lecture  theatre.  Square  headed  windows 
arc  the  rule,  except  in  the  corridors  and  stair- 
cases, where  they  are  pointed. 

Internally,  the  most  interesting  architectural 
features  will  doubtless  be  the  staircases,  which 
are  arranged  in  large  oetagon.al  bays,  33 ft.  by 
14ft.,  and  cut  off  from  the  corridors  by  arcades  of 
double  columns. 

The  floors  of  the  buildings  throughout  will  be 
fireproof,  on  the  Dennett-arch  principle. 

 -♦^  • 

Railway  Bkidge  ovee  the  Dnieper. — A 
railway  bridge  which  has  just  been  completed 
over  the  Dnieper,  near  Kiew,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  .and  is 
said  to  be  the  longest  in  Europe.  It  consists  of 
12  arches,  and  is  3503ft.  in  length.  Captain 
Von  Struve,  who  built  the  bridge,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of 
Public  Works. 
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colours  used  in  decoration.'"' 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

OF  reds  we  have  a  still  greater  number,  the 
most  useful  of  which  are  vermilions, 
Indian  red,  burnt  ochre,  Venetian  red,  and 
the  cochineal  and  madder  lakes. 

Vermilion  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which 
is  both  found  in  a  native  state  and  produced 
artificially  ;  both  are  permanent  colours,  and 
vary  in  tint  from  dark  red  to  bright  scarlet, 
and  are  of  immense  value  for  all  decorative 
purposes  ;  they  may  be  used  pure  or  mixed  with 
white,  both  as  oil  and  water  colours,  forming 
innumerable  gradations  of  tints  of  pink,  which 
harmonise  well  in  combination  with  other 
colours.  Vermilion  is  much  adulteij^ted  ; 
the  native  vermilion  of  the  Chinese  is  con- 
sidered the  purest.  We  were  examining  some 
imitation  vermilion  the  other  day  from  a 
French  house,  and  we  should  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true  except  by  actual  use  ;  the  price  was  less 
than  one  half  tlie  cost  of  the  pure  colour,  but 
it  is  not  permanent. 

Indian  rud  is  a  peroxide  of  iron,  a  rich 
dark  red  of  a  purple  hue,  with  a  powerful 
body,  and  very  p  jnnanent  when  pure.  Many 
valuable  tints  of  a  murrey  and  lakey  tone 
may  be  had  from  it  by  mixing  with  white 
alone,  useful  for  colouring  large  surfaces, 
which  harmonise  well  with  other  colours. 
There  is  a  pure,  sweet  tone  in  them,  and  an 
absence  of  pretentiousness  about  them,  which 
cannot  be  got  ,  from  any  other  colour.  By 
adding  blue  or  black  we  get  another  series  of 
tiuts  of  warm  or  coal  greys,  as  the  red  or  the 
blue  predominates,  all  of  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  decorative  colourist.  It  is  also 
a  useful  colour  for  neutralising  greens.  Pure 
tints  of  green  can  seldom  be  used  on  large  j 
surfaces  in  interior  decoration,  on  account  of 
their  exceeding  brightness  ;  but  if  a  little 
Indian  red  is  used  with  them  a  most  valuable 
set  of  tints  may  be  made  for  wall  surfaces, 
and  if  the  green  is  still  further  reduced  by 
adding  black  with  the  red  we  have  a  still 
more  useful  series  of  neutral  tones  for  dining- 
room  and  staircase  walls.  Indian  red  is  also 
invaluable  for  using  in  the  imitation  of  several 
red  marbles,  and  when  used  alone  is  a  good 
colour  for  many  purposes  ;  mixed  with  black 
We  get  chocolate. 

Venetian  red  is  a  common  red  ochre,  useful 
for  mixing  common  colours,  and  for  ground 
colours  for  graining  mahogany  upon. 

Light  red,  or  burnt  Oxford  ochre,  is  useful 
for  making  many  tints  of  flesh  colour  or 
salmon  colour.  It  also  forms  a  good  ground 
for  graining  mahogany  and  other  red  woods 
upon. 

Of  tlie  lakes,  the  most  useful  for  our  pur- 
poses are  purple  lake,  crimson  lake,  and 
Victoria  lake,  but  unfortunately  none  of  these 
are  permanent  colours.  The  madder  lakes 
are  all  permanent  colours  ;  rose  madder,  purple 
madder  and  orange  madder,  are  indispensable 
in  the  painting  of  flowers,  birds,  and  coloured 
ornament,  but  are  too  expensive  for  common 
use.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  they  being  the 
only  permanent  transparent  reds  we  have. 
Both  purple  and  crimson  lakes  are  useful  for 
making  a  certain  class  of  tints,  but  their 
evanescent  nature  causes  the  decorator  to  be 
very  chary  of  using  them,  and  it  is  better  to 
put  up  with  a  somewhat  inferior  colour  than 
to  use  one  we  know  will  shortly  vanish. 

Victoria  lake  is  a  rich,  dark,  transparent 
colour  of  a  peculiar  tone,  and  is  only  useful 
in  the  graining  of  mahogany  or  other  red 
woods,  but  for  that  purpose  it  has  no  equal. 
The  rose  madder  lakes  vary  in  colour  from 
pure  pink  to  the  deepest  rose  colour,  and  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  nearest  to  the  natural 
colour  of  the  rose  of  any  colours  which  have 
yet  been  discovered  ;  all  the  other  red  lakes 


*  Concluded  from  page  251. 


are  poor  in  comparison  ;  where  expense  is  not 
a  consideration,  many  beautiful  and  useful 
tints  for  use  in  decorative  colouring  may  be 
made,  and  for  gh.zing  in  the  painting  of 
flowers  and  ornament  it  is  invaluable.  Purple 
madder  is  a  rich  deep  purple,  of  good  body, 
durability,  and  transparency.  It  is  useful  for 
glazing  and  for  making  tints  of  a  beautiful 
and  pure  purple  hue  ;  its  use  in  other  respects 
will  be  evident. 

Of  brown  pigments  we  have  a  great  number, 
and  as  every  warm  colour  mixed  with  black 
will  make  a  brown,  we  have  an  endless  variety  ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  mixing,  as  we 
have  so  many  ready  for  our  use  of  all  shades, 
the  principal  of  which  for  our  purpose  is 
Vandyke  brown,  raw  and  burnt  umber, 
asphaltum,  and  black  japan. 

Vandyke  brown  is  a  species  of  bog  earth  of 
a  fine  deep  transparent  brown  colour  and  good 
body,  durable  both  in  oil  and  water-colour, 
but  a  bad  drier  in  oil  ;  it  must  consequently 
be  forced  when  used  in  oil  by  adding  sugar  of 
lead  or  other  drier,  or  else  used  in  varnish  or 
japanners'  gold  size  ;  when  ground  in  water, 
it  is  invaluable  for  imitating  mahogany, 
walnut,  maple,  rosewood,  and  other  woods, 
both  in  graining  and  glazing.  We  have  also 
used  Vandyke  brown  with  great  success  as  a 
wood  stain  for  church  work,  as  follows  : — 
Let  the  Vandyke  brown  be  ground  fine  in 
water,  then  thin  down  to  the  required  depth 
of  stain  with  water  alone,  and  brush  this 
over  the  work.  When  it  has  stood  a  minute, 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  colour  to  sink  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  but  not  to  dry,  use  a 
damp  rag  or  chamois  leather,  and  wipe  off  as 
much  of  the  stain  as  you  can.  If  this  is  done 
properly,  the  wood  will  be  left  a  clean  even 
stain,  not  showing  any  marks  of  the  brush,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  so-called  stains.  The 
wood  will  then  require  two  coats  of  clear  size 
in  the  usual  way,  and  one  or  two  coats  of 
varnish,  as  may  be  desirable. 

Raw  umber  is  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown 
colour,  very  useful  for  general  work.  In 
mixing  stone  colours,  and  for  making  oil  and 
water-grainiiigcoloursforoakand  other  woods, 
Turkey  umber  is  the  best  and  richest  umber 
we  have,  and,  when  burnt,  becomes  of 
a  dark  brown  hue,  almost  as  deep  as  Van- 
dyke brown,  but  with  a  reddish  tone.  It 
mixes  well  with  white,  both  in  oil  and  water, 
and  many  warm  rich  tones  of  stone  colour 
and  drabs  may  be  made  by  adding  a  little 
black.  As  a  graining  colour  in  oil  for  dark 
oak  it  is  invaluable.  Burnt  umber  and  Bruns- 
wick green  make  many  shades  of  good  warm 
brown  colour,  which  may  be  varied  by  adding 
black  and  red.  Black  japan  is  a  very  rich 
brown  varnish,  principally  made  from  as- 
phaltum. Asphaltum  is  a  valuable  brown,  but 
is  a  bad  drier,  and  has  other  bad  properties, 
therefore,  we  prefer  to  use  black  japan,  which 
is  a  good  and  quick  drier.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  black  for  many  purposes,  as  when  suffi- 
cient body  is  laid  on,  it  becomes  a  glossy  jet 
black,  but  we  mention  it  here  principally  for 
its  value  as  a  stain  for  deal  or  pitch  pine  in 
church  work,  or  whenever  the  wood  is  left 
unpainted.  The  black  japan  only'requires  to 
be  thinned  down  with  turpentine  to  the 
required  depth  of  stain  and  laid  on  the  work 
with  an  ordinary  paint  brush,  taking  care  to 
lay  it  as  even  in  colour  as  possible.  The  work 
will  then  only  require  varnishing  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a  darker  colour  is  required,  two  coats 
of  the  stain  will  effect  this  object.  By  this 
system  the  use  of  size  is  avoided,  which  is 
always  objectionable,  as  it  is  liable  to  crack 
the  work,  and  sometimes  peel  off.  Of  blacks 
we  have  a  variety — ivory  black,  blue  black, 
lamp  black,  vegetable  black,  and  a  patent 
black  of  recent  introduction,  we  believe  of 
French  manufacture  ;  it  has  the  advantage 
over  ordinary  blacks  that  it  does  not  require 
grinding,  but  may  be  mixed  at  once  from  the 
powder  with  boiled  oil,  and  dries  well  with- 
out any  driers  being  added  to  it.  It  is  of  a 
jet  black  colour,  and  its  introduction  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  trade. 


Blue  black  is  of  great  service  for  staining 
whiting  for  whitening  ceilings,  and  for  use  as  a 
graining  or  glazing  colour  in  imitation  of  wal- 
nut, rosewood,  and  other  woods.  Di'op 
black  is  a  jet  black,  of  great  service  cither  in 
oil  or  water  colour,, and  may  be  used  with 
advantage  ground  in  turpentine,  with  a  little 
japanners'  gold  size  adtled,  just  sufficient  to 
bind  it.  It  will  dry  a  dead  black  colour, 
which,  when  varnished,  will  have  a  smooth 
glassy  surface,  much  smoother  than  if  oil 
black  is  used.  Lamp  black  is  principally  used 
for  common  painting.  Ivory  black  and  vege- 
table black  are  only  occasionally  used,  but  are 
of  service  for  many  purposes,  which  need  not 
be  here  specified. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  colours  named 
above  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  the  painter  and  deco- 
rator, but  we  believe  them  to  be  all  that  is 
really  essential  in  carrying  out  any  style  of 
decorative  colouring.  For  special  works  of  a 
high  class  the  artist's  colourman  will  furnish 
every  requisite. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS'  SOCIETY. 

SINCE  we  noticed  the  formation  of  this  society 
in  our  journal  of  Dpcember  17th,  1869,  the 
members  have  not  been  idle,  and  have  got  their 
arrangements  into  good  working  order.  On  the 
date  to  which  we  have  j  ust  referred  we  stated 
that  some  of  the  students  thought  it  desirable  to 
amalgamate  with  the  Northern  Association,  a 
body  consisting  of  the  practising  architects  of  the 
district,  and  had  given  notice  of  motion  to  that 
effect.  That  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  at  the  meeting  held  on  .Jan.  18th,  1870. 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  with  its  customary  kindness  and 
liberaHty,  has  granted  to  the  Architectural  Stu- 
dents' Society  the  use  of  one  of  its  rooms  as  a 
place  of  meeting.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  society,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  means  proposed  to  be  taken  to  attain  the 
objects  desired  are  the  reading  of  essays  and  dis- 
cussions upon  them,  competitions  in  design  and 
0' instruction,  and  visits  to  old  buildings,  or  new 
ones  either  completed  or  in  course  of  erection. 

In  accordiince  with  these  rules  the  fulhiwing 
work  has  been  done,  in  addition  to  the  delivery 
of  the  inaugural  address,  which  we  previously 
noticed  : 

Jan.  18. — A  paper  on  the  "  Studies  of  a  Young 

Architect,"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hicks,  read 

and  discussed. 
Feb.  1. — A  paper  on  "Landscape  Gardening," 

by   Mr.    W.    Bedlington,    read  and 

discussed. 

Feb.  15. — A  paper  on  "  Decoration,"  by  Mr.  0. 
Hall,  read  and  discussed. 

March  1. — A  paper  on  "Villa  Architecture," 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  read  and  discussed. 

March  15. — A  paper  on  "  Domestic  Architec- 
ture," by  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  read  and 
discussed. 

March  26. — The  first  oufc-door  meeting  of  the 
society  held  at  Seaton  Delaval  Hall, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  usual 
Saturday  half-holiday. 

Seaton  Delaval  Hall  is  situated  seven  or  eight 
miles  north  of  the  Tyne,  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  sea  shore.  It  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John 
Vatibrugh.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  is 
constructed  entirely  of  stone,  which  has  now  ac- 
quired an  excellent  grey  tint.  A  continuous 
arcade  or  cloister  extending  the  entire  length  of 
each  wing  produces  a  fine  effect.  The  style 
adopted  is,  of  course,  that  species  of  Italian 
Renaissance  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  most  skilfully  treated  ;  the 
facades  are  noble  and  impressive,  and  the  mass  is 
well  "broken  up"  without  deteriorating  from  its 
grandeur.  The  great  fault  in  the  central  portion 
{the  Hall)  is  the  plainness  and  baldness  of  the 
flank  staircases  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  architect  may  possibly  have  ar- 
ranged these  intentionally  in  order  to  "  throw 
out"  the  other  parts,  but,  if  so,  the  attempt  has 
been  carried  too  far.  Lack  of  funds  may,  how- 
ever, have  compelled  Vaubrugh  to  curtail  his 
ornament.  The  central  building  was  almost  gutted 
by  fire  in  1822,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  uew'_ 
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ronf,  no  restoration  has  been  made.  Sufficient 
remains,  however,  to  indicate  the  splendour  which 
must  have  ch  ira-'tei-ised  the  interior ;  for  in 
stan'-e,  the  marble  floors,  the  massive  fireplace  in 
the  greit  hall,  the  draped  statuary,  the  ironworlc 
and  painted  decoration  yet  visible,  and  the  oak 
and  mahofjany  pauellingof  the  rooms.  The  entire 
buildin_!<  may  l)e  described  as  massive,  picturesque, 
and  varied  in  outline,  although  a  carelessness  in 
the  management  of  details  is  here  and  there 
visilde.  Within  the  grounds  of  the  hall  stands  an 
ancient  church  dating  from  the  Norman  period 
The  chancel  arches  are  very  fine  and  rich  speci- 
mens of  that  style  ;  indeed,  the  structure  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  era  extant  in  Northumberland.  Church- 
wardens have  been  at  work,  alas  !  here  as  else- 
where, and  have  ceiled  the  nave  with  plaster,  and 
in.serted  a  Decorated  window  in  place  of  the 
Norman  enst  window,  thus  marring  the  effect  of 
the  chancel.  Some  pieces  of  armour,  together 
with  the  tattered  pennons  and  banners  of  the 
Delavals,  are  hung  up  in  the  church,  and  two 
effij;ies  (one  of  a  knight,  the  other  of  his  ladye), 
fill  up  the  western  angles  of  the  nave. 

The  excursion  to  S^aton  Delaval  will,  it  i; 
hoped,  be  the  first  of  a  long  series. 


PARLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

Decoeation  of  the  Central  Hall.— Mr. 
A.  Guest,  on  Friday  last,  asked  the  First  Com 
missioner  of  Works  whether,  adverting  to  the 
statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
respecting  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  decoration  of  the  Central  Hall, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government,  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  to  consult  the  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  whose  designs 
the  works  have  been  commenced. — Mr.  Ayrton  : 
I  have  to  observe  that  it  would  be  quite  pre- 
mature to  appoint  any  person  to  approve  of 
works  until  the  Government  have  determined 
to  prosecute  them. 

The  Architect  op  the  Houses  op  Par- 
liament.—Mr.  Tipping  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  de- 
manded of  the  architect  the  drawings  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and  :f  he  was  aware  that 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had  de- 
clared that  such  a  demand  was  not  in  accordance 
with  professional  custom,  according  to  which  such 
drawings  were  the  property  of  the  architect.— Mr. 
Ayrton  :  It  is  correct  that  I  have  asked  Mr.  Barry 
to  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works  cer- 
tain plans  prepared  by  him  for  the  public  service. 
It  is  also  correct— at  least  I  have  been  so  informed 
— that  certain  architects  have  resolved  that  they 
are  entitled  to  keep  plans  that  they  have  prepared 
for  other  people  who  have  paid  for  them.  I  have 
referred  all  the  papers  to  the  usual  legal  advisers 
of  the  board,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  are. 

House  Tax. — Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  moved 
on  Tuesday  "  That  the  house  tax  is  unequally  and 
unfairly  asses.sed,  imposes  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  the  construction  of  buildings  specially 
adapted  for  the  working  classes,  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  in  erecting  some  houses  for 
the  working  classes,  had  had  them  built  without 
front  doors,  and  on  that  accoimt  they  escaped  the 
ta.x  to  which  other  buildings  of  the  same  class, 
provided  by  Miss  Coutts  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  were  liable.  It  might  be  said  that 
9d.  in  the  pound  was  a  very  small  amount,  but 
the  remission  of  that  amount  would  be  felt,  and 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  would  be  a  great 
relief.  He  would  now  take  them  to  the  baronial 
residences  and  mansions  of  the  rich,  which  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  By  the  law 
only  an  acre  of  land  could  bs  taken  as  a  curti- 
lage of  one  of  these  houses,  and  it  might  happen 
that  there  was  no  one  ready  to  take  a  house  of 
that  kind,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  houses 
which  had  cost  £200,000,  £300,000,  and  even 
£.500,000,  were  rated  at  only  £200,  £300,  or 
£500  a  year.  He  knew  many  instances  of  that 
kind,  but  would  refrain  from  mentioning  them. 
Two  friends  of  his  had  each  spent  about  £20  000 
on  a  mansion,  and  one  was  rated  at  £60  and  the 
other  at  £80  a  year.  Adjoining  these  was  the 
house  of  a  noble  proprietor  who  had  just  expen- 
ded £100,000  on  improvements  of  his  mansion, 
and  it  was  rated  at  £100  a  year.  When  thev 
compared  this  with  the  fact  that  the  rooms  of  the 
poor  in  the  metropolis  were  rated  to  the  full,  he 
said  this  case  was  unequal,  unjust,  and  unfair. 
Then  this  tax  was  not  levied  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 


people  having  succeeded  in  getting  it  abolished  in 
1822  ;  and  he  could  vouch  that  in  Dublin  people 
were  lodged  much  better  than  those  of  the  same 
class  in  England.    But  the  middle  class  had  a 
grievance  of  their  own  in  respect  of  this  tax,  for 
while  the  large  manufactory  escaped,  the  small 
manufactory  had  to  pay  if  it  formed  part  of  the 
house.    Then— and  he  wondered  the  teetotallers 
had  overlooked  this— while  private  houses  paid 
9d.,  beer-shops  and  public-houses  paid  only  6d. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considered  that 
the  working  classes  were  but  lightly  taxed.  It 
was  true  they  did  not  pay  income  tax,  and  that 
they  escaped  taxes  on  luxiuies  ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  indirect  taxes— the  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco, 
malt,  sugai-,  tea,  and  coffee— were  paid  by  them. 
— Mr.    T.  Collins   seconded   the  motion. — Mr. 
Stansfeld  admitted  the  force  with  which  his  hon. 
fi-iend  had  discussed  the  subject,  but  thought  that 
his  arguments  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  sweep- 
ing conclusion  at  wliich  he  had  arrived— namely, 
the  total  repeal  of  the  house-duty.    The  tax  was 
only  imposed  upon  houses  at  and  above  the  value 
of  £20  a  year.    He  quite  admitted  that  they 
might  have  an  improved  mode  of  assessment,  so 
as  to  make  the  tax  more  just  in  its  incidence. 
The  assessment  for  the  house-duty  was  not  nearly 
so  much  as  that  for  the  window-duty,  for  which 
it  was  a  substitute.    He  did  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  injustice  and  inequality  pertaining  to 
the  tax,  but  that  attached  to  almost  every  assessed 
tax,  and  he  must  show  that  this  was  an  excep- 
tional one  in  that  respect.    He  could  not  antici- 
pate the  Budget,  but  on  the  whole  he  did  not 
regard  this  tax,  which  was  after  all  one  of  the 
fairest  of  direct  taxes,  as  a  bad  one,  nor  could  he 
hold  out  much  hope  of  its  repeal. — Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence  then  withdrew  the  motion,  observing 
that  the  answcx  of  the  minister  was  an  admission 
of  the  whole  case,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  the 
tax  would  long  continue  to  exist. 

The  Works  op  the  Serpentine.— Cap- 
tain Dawson  Damer  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  if,  while  the  works  of  the  Ser- 
pentine are  still  in  progress,  it  would  not  be  fea- 
sible, and  even  expedient,  to  take  steps  to  render 
the  borders  of  the  lake  more  picturesque,  and  to 
do  away  with  its  tank-like  and  rigid  outline.s, 
which  extend  up  to  Kensington-gardens  bridge, 
by  throwing  out  promontories  here  and  there,  and, 
■f  possible  by  creating  an  island,  and  as  material 
was  now  at  hand  the  expense  could  not  be  very 
reat.— Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  contract  for  the  works 
of  the  Serpentine  was  made  before  he  took  ch.arge 
of  the  office  he  now  had  the  honour  to  fill.  When 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  it  un- 
doubtedly appeared  to  him  that  the  margin  of  the 
Serpentine  would  be  .st)mewhat  of  a  formal  cha- 
racter, and  he  therefore  requested  the  engineer, 
as  far  as  he  could  consistent  with  the  contract, 
to  make  it  a  little  more  ornamental.  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  serious  changes  in  the  con- 
tract without  leading  to  a  very  large  increase  in 
expense  and  to  competition  ;  and  therefore  he 
had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  re-open  the  con- 
tract to  that  extent.  With  regard  to  the  "  mud  " 
that  had  been  taken  out  and  deposited  in  the 
place  from  whence  the  gravel  had  been  excavated, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Fowler,  before  he  recommended 
that  mode  of  carrying  on  the  works.  To  remove 
the  mud  would  double  the  expen  e  of  the  work, 
which  had  already  cost  £5000  ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  in  any  way 
prove  injurious  to  health.  As  to  the  drainage, 
that  had  beeir  carefully  looked  to  and  provided 
for. 
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architectural  PL.iN3. 
Anent  Mr.  Ayrton's  reply  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
oiis,  reported  lu  our  last,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  writes  to  the 

lis  follows : — 

■  ^  I"ivi'  offered  to  comply  with  Mr.  Avrton's  request, 
■il  lli'mdi  It  be,  to  sire  him  my  drawinsis  whish  I  have 
I  d  I  a- tin-  (lovcrnnient  during  an  engajjement  which 
.1,11  11..  V  lusti- 1  ti-n  years,  I  imiigine  some  error  must  liave 
occurred  in  reporl  iiig  the  above  answer.  It  describes  inaccu- 
rately the  demand  that  lias  bcin  made  upon  me  the  nature 
and  extent  of  wliicli  fand  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  under 
w  nch  It  has  been  preferred)  will  be  apparent  wlientlie  papers 
wliich  have  been  moved  for  ou  the  subject  have  been  laid 
before  Parliament.  I  may  add  that  I  agree  with  Dr.  Percy 
that  arrangcraenta  should  lie  made  to  furnish  those  in  charge 
ot  pub  ic  buddings  with  all  necessary .iuforraation  respecting 
them."  '  ° 

The  following  is  Dr.  Percy's  letter  in  the  Times:— 
"Sir,— You  will  learn  from  tlie  rcplv  of  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildin>'S  to  a 
question  put  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-d  ly,  that 
the  Office  of  Works  is  not  in  possession  of  plans  sliowiii''  the 
dftails  ot  the  constriu'tion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  want  of  sucli  olaiis  has  caused  great  iaconvenience  and 
cviii'iisf.  as  the  t  iltuviiig  facts  wdl  demonstrate,  Tliere  are 
n'lt  IciviT  I  ban  HYl  )  llu.s  fur  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air  in 
that  va-t  cilifi-'c:  anil  in  order  pm;)erlv  to  regulate  the  venti- 
lation, itas  e^sriihal  tliat  the  dn-ertion'of  every  flue  should  be 
iliouf  d''tailed  plans  it  is  iniDossible  in  many 
that  knowledge;  and  there  were  no  sucii 
ir_'e  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  of 
mrnt.  I  therefore  represented  to  the 
then  I'lrst  Commissioner  the  necessity  of  supiilving  the 
deficiency;  and,  accordingly,  an  architectural  draughUraaa 
was  employed  during  two  years  for  tlic  purpose.  It  required 
also  the  services  of  two  men  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  time  to  explore  the  diri-cf  ion  of  the  air-flues,  and  in  some 
instances  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  do  so.  However 
correct  plans  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  all  the  com- 
mittee-rooms, and  siiniL-  other  parts  of  the  buildinsr  have  been 
prepared;  and  nearly  every  aii-flue  has  been  numbered  and 
minutely  described.  Wliaicver  custom  may  prevail  among 
architects  respecting  the  ownership  of  pliu's,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  Olliee  of  Works  should  be  careful  to  secure 
the  possession  of  the  working  drawings  of  any  public  build- 
ings which  may  hereafter  he  executed,  especially  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Law  Courts,  in  which  there  will  be  complicated 
arrangements  connected  with  ventilation. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"Houses  of  Parliament,  March  31.        JOHN  PERCY." 
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COMPETITION. 

The  New  Lambeth  Woekhoitse.  —  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  of  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  the  pro- 
fessional referee  on  the  designs  sent  in  in  this 
competition,  has  (according  to  the  South  London 
Press)  decided  that  the  best  designs,  as  regards 
the  several  internal  requirements,  simple  arrange- 
ments, and  consistent  architectural  character,  are 
those  submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  Parris,  Messrs. 
Foulshiim,  Giles,  and  Biven,  and  Messrs.  Tyler, 
and  Ashdown  ;  the  degrees  of  merit  areind'cated 
bv  the  order  in  which  the  designs  are  named. 
Mr.  Parris  is,  therefore,  the  archi  ect  selected, 
and  the  two  other  firms  will  receive  premiums. 


The  Hanging  Comrnittco  of  the  forthcoming 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  will  consist  of  Messrs. 
C.  Landseer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Sant  (as  formerly 
announced),  Hook,  and  Elmore. 


churches  and  CHAPELS. 

Dingwall. — A  handsome  new  church  for  the 
Free  Church  congregation,  Dingwall  (N.B.),  is 
now  all  but  completed.  The  building,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Rhind,  In  vornes.s,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  principal  doorway  has  a 
deeply  moulded  arch  supported  on  clustered  pil- 
larets.  The  window  heads  are  ornamented  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  the  windows  which  light 
the  galleries  rise  above  the  eaves  and  are«, 
finished  with  g.ablets.  On  the  north-east  corner  is 
a  spire,  115ft.  iir  height,  finished  with  an  octagonal 
Gothic  pointed  dome,  which  is  crockete  I  in 
the  angles.  The  chmxh  is  to  cost  between  £4000 
and  £5000. 

HiNDON. — A  neat  little  church  is  in  com-se  of 
erection  in  the  decayed  old  borough  of  Hindon, 
in  accordance  with  directions  given  hy  the  late 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  shortly  before  his  fatal 
illness.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  recently 
by  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt 
is  the  architect,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  being 
the  builder. 

KiicocK.— The  new  parish  church,  Kilcock, 
Ireland,  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  on  the  17th  ult.  It  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  £2000.  The  building,  which  is  in 
the  style  of  the  13th  century,  consists  of  a  nave  and 
apsidal  ch.ancel,  measuring  fioft.  by  20ft.,  robing 
room,  south  porch  with  detached  round  tower  and 
spire,  the  latter  rising  to  a  height  of  about  70ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  open 
benches,  and  affords  accommodation  for  one  hun- 
dred persons.  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  of  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street, was  the  architect ;  Mr.  H.  Sharpe,  of 
Kells,  the  builder. 

Selly  Hill. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  at  Selly  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  was  laid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult.  The  new  edifice, 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  S.  Stephen,  will  seat 
300  persons.  It  will  be  nearly  112ft.  long  on  the 
outside,  and  30ft.  wide ;  and  the  roof,  open  to  the 
ridge,  will  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  45ft.  The 
building  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  organ 
chamber,  and  tower  and  spire  ;  but  tho-e  will  he 
no  aisles.  The  roof  will  be  an  o;ien-timbered  one, 
carried  on  trusses,  without  intermediate  supports. 
A  lofty  arch  will  divide  the  nave  from  the  chancel, 
the  ea-t  end  of  which  will  bo,  polygonal.  The  tower 
and  spire  together  will  be  about  100ft.  in  height. 
The  spire  is  to  be  of  timber,  covered  with  slate 
and  lead,  arranged  in  ornamental  bands.  At  the 
junction  of  the  tower  and  spire  there  will  be  four 
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stone  pinnacles,  with  stone  roof  running  back  into 
the  spire.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  in 
the  English  Gothic  style.  The  dressings  will  be 
of  Bath  stone,  lined  internally  with  the  best 
pressed  bricks.  The  cost  of  the  church  will  be 
about  £3000.  The  architects  are  Messrs,  Martin 
and  Chamberlain,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Charles 
Jones. 

Weelet. — On  Monday  afternoon  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  at 
Weeley,  Essex.  The  chapel,  which  will  seat  150 
persons,  has  been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  N.  Saun- 
ders, builder,  Dedham,  at  a  cost  of  £308,  Mr. 
John  Leaning,  of  Guildhall  Chambers,  London, 
teing  the  architect. 

WiCKHAM  Maeket. — The  parish  church  of 
All  Saints,  Wickham  Market,  was  reopened  on 
Friday  week,  after  undergoing  extensiYe  restora- 
tion. Externally,  the  restoration  has  been  con- 
fined to  partly  rebuilding  the  east  wall,  rebuilding 
the  defective  parts  of  the  walls  of  nave  and 
chancel,  and  restoring  the  stonework  of  doorways 
and  windows  where  needed.  A  new  north  aisle 
has  been  added,  and  internally  the  church  presents 
a  complete  change  of  appearance.  The  south  and 
■west  galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the  old 
pews  supplanted  by  neat  benches,  with  carved 
poppy -heads.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  north 
chancel  aisle,  and  the  chancel  has  been  raised  two 
steps.  Several  of  the  windows  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  font  restored  and  re- 
moved to  the  entr.mce  porch.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hake- 
will  was  the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Luff,  contractor,  of 
Ipswich,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £1400. 

WoNEESH. — A  new  carved  lectern,  in  Spanish 
oak,  is  about  to  be  presented  by  a  parishioner  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Wonersh.  It  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Ede,  from  a  design  supplied 
by  Mr.  Woodyer,  the  well-known  church  archi- 
tect. 

BUILDINGS. 

Arundel. — Arundel,  in  Sussex,  seems  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  many  new 
buildings  in  cotirse  of  erection  in  the  town,  and 
the  influx  of  mechanics  and  labourers  has  been 
very  great.  Messrs.  Myers  and  Son,  the  contrac- 
tors, have  now  about  100  men  employed  in  the 
town,  and  many  more  are  expected  to  arrive 
shortly.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
room  for  the  workmen  to  sleep,  and  if  their  num- 
ber materially  increases,  it  is  proposed  to  accom- 
modate them  at  night  in  the  \vorkhouse,  which  is 
at  present  empty. 

Bolton.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Town 
Hall  Committee,  on  Thursday  week,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  the  sculptor, 
stating  that  his  models  for  the  tympanum  were 
now  ready  for  the  approval  of  the  committee.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  deputation  of  the  committee 
should  come  to  London  to  view  the  models  in  Mr. 
Marshall's  studio,  and  approve  of  the  same  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

Bournemouth. — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  win;?;  to  the  National  Sanatorium,  Bourne- 
mouth, will  probably  be  laid  in  Easter  week.  The 
new  win'.',  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfiekl,  will  cost  about  £4200,  and  will 
accommodate  20  patients,  besides  containing  do- 
mestic offices  and  two  dining  halls. 

Cambridge. — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  building  for  the  Cambri'lge  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week 
by  Mr.  W.  Eowler,  M.P.  The  building  will  con- 
tain, on  the  basement,  four  large  rooms  (to  be 
used  as  committee  rooms  for  the  benefit  societies 
of  the  town,  &c.)  and  a  kitchen.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  a  library,  reading-room,  committee- 
room,  and  conversation-room.  The  lecture-room, 
60ft.  by  32ft.,  will  be  on  the  first-floor,  and  will 
bo  capable  of  seating  300  persons.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £4700.  Mr.  Loveday  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

Smithfield.— The  guardians  of  the  City  of 
London  Union  are  about  to  erect  new  and  more 
commodious  offices  th.an  the  existing  ones  in  S. 
Mary  Axe.  A  site  has  been  secured  in  Bartholo- 
mew-close, Smithfield,  at  a  cost  of  £11,000. 


A  Gigantic  Gas  Pipe.— The  subway  in  the 
new  street  from  Lcman-street,  Whitcchapel,  west- 
ward of  the  Commercial-road,  leading  to  the  docks, 
being  finished,  application  is  about  to  be  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  admit  therein 
a  gas  main,  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  pro- 
bably one  of  the  largest  castings  of  the  kind 
hitherto  manufactured  for  such  a  purpose. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  oiu'  correspondents.  Tiie  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests tliat  all  couiiMuuieatious  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  next  number  of  The  Building  News  will  be  pub- 
lished on  Thursdaij,  tbe  l-ltb  iiist.,  at  tlie  usual  time. 
Advertisers  and  others  are  therefore  respectfully  requested 
to  forward  all  coramuuications  uot  later  thaa  6  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  next. 


Received.— W.  E.  S.— II.  B.— H.  J.  A.— J.  Faraday— 
R.  W.  A.— Maw  and  Co.— T.  W.  C— C.  H.  B.  H.— E.  S.— 
John  Philiijs— J.  P.  S.— C.  S.— C.  B.  A.— G.  G.  S.— T.  T.— 
P.  and  Sons— J.  W.-  T.  W.  C— J.  W.  B.— T.  P.  L.— W.  E. 
and  Co.— Rev.  J.  W.— A.  P.  R.— K.  and  Co.— M.  and  J.  W. 

W.  Hague. — Respectfully  declined. 

W.  H. — You  don't  send  your  name.    We  are  not  under  an 

obligation  to  insert  every  query  ^^ent  us. 
A.  S. — Two  other  letters  OQ  "  Architecture  in  theBirmingliam 

Exhibition"  appear  among  the  Correspondeuce 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
NEW  TEMPLE  STREET. 

Sib, — A  fine  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
for  opening  a  new  street  through  the  Temple, 
from  S.  Clement's  Church  to  Blackf  riars  Bridge, 
and  thus  relieving  the  overburdened  trafiic  of 
Fleet-street.  This  could  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  as  there  is  no  property  of  any 
consideration  for  which  large  compensation  would 
be  required.  And  as  regards  the  Temple  itself, 
that  would  be  easily  disposed  of,  for  there  is  no 
right  to  compensation  at  all.  The  public  are 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  tenure  of  this 
place.  It  is,  in  fact,  national  property,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  Corporations  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  but  is  held  by  them  from  the 
Crown  on  payment  of  some  insignifioant  sum  of 
£20  or  about,  as  a  reddendum  or  quit  rent.  The 
nationhasa  right  to  resume  the  land  and  buildings 
at  any  time,  more  especially  as  the  trastees  have 
entirely  failed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  granted.  The  Temple  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands 
of  a  setof  self-appoitited  irresponsible  men,  called 
Benchers,  who  receive  enormous  sums  yearly 
from  the  admission  of  barristers,  and  from  the 
rents  of  chambers  in  the  Inn,  not  one 
farthing  of  which  is  ever  accounted  for  to  those 
who  contribute  the  money  ;  but  tbe  funds  of  the 
society  are  squandered  away  in  giving  extra- 
vagant feasts  to  princes,' illustrious  persons,  and 
their  own  personal  friends.  Surely,  if  ever  an 
abuse  required  looking  into,  it  is  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  I  only-  wonder 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  not  long 
since  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
whole  territory  of  the  Temple  might  be  sold,  and 
would  easily  produce  one  million  sterling— a  sum, 
I  dare  say,  very  acceptable  to  Mr.  Lowe. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  EiCHAED  Paternoster. 

March  31,  1870. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — There  have  been  several  inquiries  of 
late  in  yonr  journal  as  to  the  use  of  concrete  for 
cottage  building,  &c.  Some  correspondents  have 
asked  what  method  of  construction  to  adopt  in 
order  to  ensure  durability  and  economy  iu^their 
work.  With  your  permission  I  will  give  a  few 
particulars  of  two  systems  of  concrete  building — 
viz.,  constructing  with  solid  blocks  of  concrete, 
and  constructing  with  an  apparatus.  An  erec- 
tion by  the  former  method,  now  fifteen  years  old, 
is  to  bo  seen  under  Windmill  Hill,  Gravesend. 
and  is  well  worth  inspection.  The  building 
named  has  proved  the  durability  and  the  economy 
of  that  mode  of  construction.  I  would  ask,  has 
anyone  had  such  experience  in  constructing 
concrete  buildings  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to 
say  that  that  method  is  the  soundest  and  most 
durable  ?  In  the  latter  kind  of  construction, 
many  builders  cover  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the 
vails  with  plaster,  in  order  to  hide  the  rough 
honeycombed  appearance  of  the  walls  as  they 
emerge  from  the  apparatus.  This  plaster  coat- 
ing, owing  to  its  bad  quality  or  some  other 
reason,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  peeling  and 
dropping  off,  having  a  most  wretched  appear- 


ance, and  leaving  the  rough  surface  of  the  wall 
exposed.  In  tlie  method  first  n  imod  in  this 
letter,  the  solid  blocks  retain  the  original  smooth 
surface  given  them  in  tho  mould-i,  and  are  as 
hard  and  as  durable  as  when  first  put  up,  if  not 
more  so.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bettor  appoar- 
anca  of  this  mode  of  construction,  the  expense  of 
material  and  labour  in  coating  the  walls  reared 
by  an  apparatus  is  s  ived.  In  constructing  build- 
ings in  concrete  by  either  of  the  systems  named, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  following  points  : — What  cement  to 
use  for  coating  the  exteriors  of  walls ;  what 
causes  the  facing  to  fall  off  after  a  time  ;  what  is 
the  cause  of  what  are  called  fire-cracks — is  it 
through  the  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  In  a  house  I  erected  at 
Northfleet,  these  cracks  appeared  in  parts  not 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  coaling  concrete  buildings  with  cement 
is  wrong,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
proceed  to  show  at  some  future  tinae,  and  I 
will  also  explain  what  I  find  to  be  the  best  and 
simplest  method  of  preparing  and  using  the 
concrete  for  constructive  purposes. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Northfleet.  W.  May,  Jun. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  'THE  BIRiVLINGHAM  SPRING 
EXHIBITION. 

Sm, — I  have  perused  tbe  letter  of  "  T.  G."  with  no  little 
astonishment,  and  with  your  permission  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  by  what  authority  does  "T.  G."  cast 
a  slur,  on  the  West  Brorawich  School  Committee  ?  Can  he 
for  a  moment  suppose  their  choice  was  dictated  by  caprice 
and  favouritism,  and  that  therefore  tliere  has  been  improper 
influence  used  in  appointing  Mr.  Biadley  ? 

In  the  second  place,  why  does  "T.  G."  indulge  in  such  a 
laudatory  panegyric  (is  he  ironical  ?)  on  Mr.  Proud's  design 
for  cottages,  altiioush  it  may  be  a  "superior  production," 
showing  a  "  pleasing  specimen  of  domestic  Gothic !"  I  would 
not  deuy  but  it  may  be  a  very  creditable  production  for  a 
young  architect ;  at  the  same  time  this  "  pleasing  specimen," 
though  "  gained  by  simple^(very)  means,"  does  not  evince  a 
latent  Wykebam  or  Pugin. 

I  should  advise  Mr.  Proud  to  make  one  of  the  great  living 
(not  provincial)  architects  his  model. 

Then  (having  left  the  "  pleasing  specimen,"  &c.),  "T.  G." 
rushes  full  tilt  at  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis,  whom  he  treats,  as  if 
"  stirred  up  with  envy  (and  revenge),"  to  a  most  unmerciful 
and  unmerited  disparagement.  If  "  T.  G.  understood  poly- 
chromy  as  well  as  he  seems  architectural  criticism,  I  think  he 
would  not  detract  from  the  raent^'fi'i  apaiuted  reredos  for  being 
rendered  in  "  llaraing"  tints,  it  being  impossible  to  be  in  too 
bright  colours,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.,  whenever  a 
co(o!iceiZ  reredos  is  used  it  is  in  nearly,  I.  might  say  every 
case,  because  the  wall  it  is  to  be  done  on  is  incapable  of 
having  a  window  inserted  (as  we  often  see  in  modern  town 
churc  les) ;  thei'efore  the  light  admitted  from  the  sides  or  top 
falls  in  an  oblique  direction  on  tlie  mural  painting,  making  a 
brilliant  tone  of  colour  a  sine  aim  non. 

But  "T.  G."  reaches  the  acme  of  absurdity,  and  "out- 
Herods  Herod"  when  he  says  art  has  been  neglected  among 
the  numerous  architecHs  of  Biimingluuu ;  supposing  this 
true  to  some  extent,  who  have  we  to  thank  for  it  but  those 
pseudo  architects  who  fritter  away  their  owu  and  their  readers* 
time  in  unreasoning  platitudes? — I  am,  Sec, 

"Mens  Sini  Conscia  Recti." 

Edgbaston. 


Sm, — A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "  T.  G.,"  thinks 
proper  to  write  a  criticism  on  the  architectural  drawings 
exhibited  in  tbis  town.  As  he  speaks  ex  eathedrd  I  presume 
he  is  an  arcliitect  (for  none  but  the  most  conceited  amateur 
would  venture  to  teach  arcliitccts  their  business,  as  if  they, 
as  a  body,  were  totally  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  art, 
and  only  followed  it  from  a  love  of  gain).  He  characterises 
the  exhibition  as  "  a  feeble  one,"  and  to  this  Iinake  no  objec- 
tion. He  tlien  implies  that  some  unfair  and  improper 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  committee  appointing 
Mr.  Bindley  architect  for  the  West  Bromwieb  schools.  This 
is  a  most  unjust  insinuation,  and  would  naturally  lead  people 
to  suppose  that  your  correspondent  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor.  He,  liowcver,  recovers  his  good  humour  when  he 
alludes  to  Mr.  Proud's  design  lor  cottages,  which  I  am 
informed  is  in  the  Domestic  Gotliic"  l&tyle  of  architecture 
But  will  our  delightfully  vague  critic  explain  this  ambiguous 
definition  ?  as  he  is  probably  aware  three  periods  of  Gothic 
were  in  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  a  further  one 
denominated  Victorian.  My  reredos,  he  says,  is  flaming 
piece  of  composition ;  therefore  I  am  really  surprised  that  it 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  building  at  all,  and  still  more  so 
that  it  is  hung  iu  immediate  proximity  to  a  pheasant  and 
other  game.  In  that  brilliant  negative  style  so  much  affected 
by  "  small  beer  "  writers,  "T.  G."  says  "I  cannot  be  com- 
plimented on  any  great  success."  boes  he  mean  that  I 
cannot  be  complimented  at  all,  or  that  I  am  "  condemned  with 
faint  praise?''  I  shall  not  offer  any  apology  for  my  figure 
drawing;  though,  as  your  correspondent  cuts  such  a  sorry 
figure  in  print,  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  failure  in 
drawing. 

Your  correspondent  wishes  that  "  some  local  architect  would 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  architecture."  But  as  he 
himself  must  be  an  architect  (judging  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  remarks),  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  has  uot  already 
taken  the  inifiutive,  and  instructed  those  architects  "who 
have  neglected  their  art,"  but  have  at  the  same  time  adorned 
and  beautilied  this  and  other  towns. — I  am.  See., 

John  Statham  Davis, 

14,  Temple- street,  Birmingham,  April  3,  1870. 


EXTERNAL  FACINGS  AND  DRESSINGS. 

SiE, — In  reply  to  the  letter  from  "J.  C,"  permit  me  to  say 
we  have  from  time  to  time  executed  orders  for  glazed  bricka 
forexternal  purposes,  though  iu  London,  where  such  a 
material  is  most  required,  only  iu  one  instance,  and  that  by 
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favour,  Uie  objection  being  the  glazed  surface.  If  this  can  be 
overcome,  the  difBculty  of  a  dirty  smoked  front  can  be  sur- 
mounted, and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  adopt  such  bricks, 
and  the  objection  will  then  be  found  to  exist  only  in 
the  imagination.  If  the  fronts  erected  in  the  High-street 
at  Poole,  besides  the  house  fronts  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  could  be  seen,  we  are  convinced  they  would  be 
approved,  and  the  objection  to  the  glazed  surface  would  have 
no  weight.  It  has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  noticed  as  a 
fault.  The  natural  colour  of  the  clay  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
a  light  buff,  but  we  made  several  colours.  Our  price  for  the 
buff  was  £9  per  1000  at  the  works,  and  as  2000  would 
frequently  be  sufficient  for  a  front  in  a  street,  the  additional 
cost,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  ordinary  faced  bricks,  or  of 
cement  and  paint,  would  increase  the  first  cost  of  the  building 
say  £10  or  £  12,  while  if  compared  with  cement  and  periodical 
paintmg,  they  would  be  found  the  cheapest  material  in 
the  end. 

We  tried  many  descriptions  of  surface,  but  are  of  opinion 
that  the  glaze  must  be  as  vitreous  as  possible,  and  any  modifi- 
fication  which  renders  it  dull  will  not  have  the  effect.  If 
not  smooth  the  dirt  will.lodge  and  adhere,  and  is  not  easily 
washed  by  the  rain.  If  your  correspondent  will  call  at  our 
London  office  in  St.  Martin's-laue,  we  should  be  glad  to  give 
kim  any  further  information,  and  show  him  what  specim^ens 
we  have,  though  through  the  imaginary  difficulty  of  the  glaze 
we  were  unable  to  effect  sales  to  an  e.xtent  that  would  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  continue  to  manufacture  that  descrip- 
tion of  goods  as  at  first.  Light  reflection  is  not  felt  to  be  an 
objection  in  the  East,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  much 
more  powerful,  and  where  they  are  not  subdued  by  passing 
through  clouds  of  fog  and  smoke  to  the  same  extent  as  lu 
London.  We  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  opinion,  that  any 
increase  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun  would  be  a  great  deside- 
ratum here  in  the  favour  of  glazed  bricks,  not  only  in  London, 
but  anywhere  in  our  frequently  sunless  and  humid  climate.— 
Yours,  See,  The  Architectueal  Potteey  Co., 

Poole,  Dorset. 


Jnfei[rammiiiiti[atbit. 


QUESTIONS. 

E1823.1-CA.ST  IRON  STANCHIONS,  H  SECTION.- 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  could  supply 
me  with  a  formula  for  ascertaining  the  sectional  area  of  an  H 
section  stanchion,  the  height  of  which  is  12ft.  and  the  work- 
ing load  .W  tons ;  also  the  proper  proportion  of  web  to  flanges, 
and,  rice  versu,  the  dimensions  of  the  metal  being  given,  a 
formula  to  ascertain  either  the  crushing  weight  or  safe  load. 
—J.  S. 

[1824.]— RETAINING  WALLS.-In  an  article  upon  "  Re- 
taining Walla  "  in  Vol.  XIV.  of  Building  News,  p.  28S,  you 
gave  the  following  reduced  equation  for  finding  the  thick- 
ness of  wall  when  m  equilibrium:— 

il^  X  tang.  H  9 

X  -  ^  . 

3 

Should  it  not  have  been — 

/i^r-'  X  2  tang.  3i  9 


.,  }\  !l°"'^,f'l'^^J^^  equation  with  that  given  by 

i',  ;       ^^''l-  ^  f™""!  «»<=y  «'oul<l  not  agree, 

whilst  the  latter  and  "J.  S's.  "  gave  the  same  results.  Will 
you  Sir,  or  "  J.  S.,"  be  kmd  enough  to  say  which  is  ri<'ht 
as  It  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  thic  kness  of 
walls  .'—A  WoEKiNG  Man. 


[1825.]- TERRA  COTTA,-I  shall  feel  greativ  obliged  to 
any  reader  of  The  Building  News  who  can  and  will  inform 
me  If,  m  the  mannfacfure  of  terra  cotta  works  for  buildin" 
such  as  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  moulded  strings,  and  such 
like,  it,be  necessary  absolutely  to  cast  such  in  moulds  pre- 
vious y  prepared  from  models,  or  whether  they  can  be 
m  ode  led  in  the  wet  clay  and  burnt  straight  away  from  the 
modellei  s  stool  ;  or  refer  me  to  some  reliable  work  on  the 
subject  m  which  I  can  read  the  full  details  of  the  manufac- 
ture.— J.  P. 


[1826.] -  CEMENT  OR  WOOD  SKIRTINGS.  -  Wliich 
bUit'coi'&cl-T^R.'H.'"'^'''  "  """"■^^ 
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prevents  the  change  in  appearance  in  the  same  way  as  a 
coat  of  paint  would,  but  if  I  understand  his  question  arii'ht 
he  wishes  to  keep  the  colour  of  the  facings  aud  not  cover 
them. — A.  B. 


REPLIES. 

[1805.]-PLUM3ERS'  WORK.- Zofi-,"  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  asked  some  questions  on  plumbers'  work  which  I 
will  endeavour  t»  answer:-!.  Use  of  service  box-Is  to 
regulate  the  use  of  water  to  W.C.;  if  to  a  slate  cistern,  it 
would  probably  be  fixed  with  red  lead,  or  screwed.— 2.  Width 
,  of  lead  for  covering  rolls  in  lead 

,  flats.    The  lead  at  the  rolls  in 

good  work  is  formed  thus  :  One 


^^,//,     /  ^'"^et  ''ips  about  half-way  over 

.,,  ',,  ,  ,  "'the  roll,  and  the  other  passes 
right  over  the  whole  and  returns  again  on  to  the  flat 
and  IS  there  soldered  down.— 3.  Close^  copper  nailing  where 
desirable.  Cjpper  nailing  is  desirable  wherever  2  sheets  of 
lead  lap  over  each  other,  and  are  exposed  to  any  rubbing  as 
in  a  wood  sink  covered  with  lead  the  edges  would  be  close 
copper  nailed.— 4.  Soldered  dots— how  used— what  distance 
apart.  They  are  generally  used  on  roofs,  as  in  the  coverin<' 
of  a  dormer,  where  the  lead  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  soldered  dots  would  be  used  at  the  h.p- 
ping;  the  distance  apart  would  be  regulated 
by  circumstances.  I  beheve  plumbers  take 
pride  in  making  a  good  Isoldercd  dot.— 5. 
Joints  in  lead  cisterns— how  effected.  The 
le-'d -work  for  cisterns  is  cut  out  as  above  :  the 
,.,  ,    ,  sides  are  then  folded  up,  some  being  made  a 

little  longer  than  others  to  give  a  lap;  the  junctions  are 
then  soldered.— C.  Best  bed  for  stonework  in  spires.  Hori- 
zontal on  square  with  the  rake,  &c.  Horizontal  beds  for 
ordinary  spires  would  make  sound  work,  with  plain  joints 
properly  dowelled.— W.  W. 


ri806.]-PRESERVATION  OF  RED  FACING  BRICKS- 
— "  ?.  N."  should  have  been  told  that  the  "patent  process'' 


[I810.]-BREAKING  WEIGHT  OF  CAST-IRON  BEAM.— 
In  answer  to  this  question  I  enclose  the  requisite  formula, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  bottom  flange  of  the  beam  is  lin. 
thick  :— W  =  breaking  weight  of  beam  in  tons ;  a  -  area  of 
bottom  flange;  d  -  depth  of  beam;  L  =  bearing  of  beam  in 
inches;  c  —  constant. 

c      a  ^  d      26x9xl2J  3 

"  =   =  =  17  tons  8— cwt. 

L  108  11 

-F.  A.  n. 


[IS11.]-SIZE  OF  PANEL.-Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  panel  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  one  containing  half  the  area  and 


0 

K  \ 

retaining  the  same  proportion.  Produce  A  B  to  E,  making 
B  E  equal  to  half  A  B,  find  centre  of  A  E  at  F,  with  F  as 
centre  describe  semicircle  AGE,  extend  B  D,  cutting  semi- 
circle at  G,  with  B  as  centre  describe  arc  G  H,  erect  a  per- 
pendicular at  II,  cutting  diagoniil  C  B  at  J.  Draw  J  K 
patallel  to  A  B.  The  figure  J  K  II  B  will  be  half  the  area 
of  A  B  C  D  and  of  the  same  proporfcou.  This  rule  will 
apply  to  any  proportion  by  extending  the  side  A  B  as  much  as 
it  IS  proposed  to  reduce  the  panel,  s;iy  one  half,  one  third, 
one  fourth,  Stc,  and  working  as  above. — W.  P. 


[1813.]-CONSTANT3  OF  LABOUR.-The  question  put 
by  "Quericus"  at  first  appears  rather  difficult  to  answer, 
and  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  "  constants  of  labour  " 
were  not  more  lucidly  defined  by  the  author  of  the  pocket- 
book  referred  to.  The  following  explanation  will  answer  the 
question  of  your  correspondent.  From  the  data  given  he 
desires  to  know  the  value  of  the  labour  only  of  a  rod  of 
brickwork,  and  of  a  foot  super  of  Portland  stone  tooling.  The 
general  conditions  may  be  thus  expressed :— Let  T  equal  the 
time  in  days  or  decimals  of  days  occupied  by  the  workman  in 
performing  the  unit  of  work  ;  let  W  equal  his  w.ages  per  day, 
and  C  the  cost  of  the  labour  only  of  the  same  unit  of  work. 
Then  we  shall  h:iTe  the  general  equation  C  =  T  x  W.  Let 
us  apply  this  practically  to  the  cases  given  by  "  Quericus." 
First,  for  the  rod  of  brickwork.  The  value  of  T,  which 
includes  the  time  of  both  bricklayer  and  labourer,  is  3  5,  aud 
that  of  W  or  their  united  wages  is  10  1  shillings.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  labour  only  of  a  rod  of  brickwork  will  be  in 
this  instance  equal  to  3  5  x  10  4  =  36  10  =  £1  16s.  6d. 
Similarly,  for  the  second  question  C  -  013  x  6-66  =  0-865 
shilliDgs,  =  101.  xhe  terra  "  constants"  is  employed  to  point 
out  that  however  the  wages  may  vary,  a  good  workman  will 
always  do  practically  a  "  constant  "  amount  of  work  in  the 
same  time,  which  is  quite  true.  The  value  of  the  labour 
depends,  therefore,  upon  two  quantities,  one  a  constant  and 
the  other  a  variable.  Of  course  in  deducing  the  "  constants" 
an  average  was  taken,  and  not  the  performance  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  workman. — Contsactoe. 


[1814.]— HEDGES  AND  DITCHES.-The  allowance  for 
the  width  of  the  ditch,  as  all  surveyors  know,  varies  with  the 
local  custom,  which  must  be  ascertained  in  the  locality. 
With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  your  neighbour 
may  fill  up  his  ditch  as  high  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  reach  the  level  of  any  of  your  "  lights."  If  he  does  this 
he  is  in  the  wrong  box. — A.  K. 


[1816.]— RIGHT  OP  LIGHT.  — Certainly;  provided  the 
privilege  or  right  is  made  available  before  the  expiration  of 
the  second  life  after  the  granting  of  it.  No  one  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  could,  for  instance,  cause  a  house  that 
had  been  built  in  accordance  with  the  grant  to  be  pulled 
down.  When  a  person  succeeds  to  property  he  is  bound  to 
take  it  with  all  its  liabihties,  so  long  as  they  are  legal.— 
Cle£K. 


[1819.]-INTERFERENCE  WITH  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

In  reply  to  "Pupil,"  let  me  first  explain  the  position 
of  a  clerk  of  the  works,  as  his  question  proves  that  he  is 
quite  at  sea  upon  the  subject.  A  clerk  of  the  works  is 
the  person  employed  by  an  architect  to  see  that  his  orders 
are  carried  out  by  the  contractor  during  his  absence  and  to 
report  to  him  immediately  upon  any  inferior  material  being 
brought  upon  the  w-orks.  In  "Intercommunication"  of  24tli 
September,  1869,  Mr.  Morris  very  clearly  and  properly 
describes  the  duties  of  a  clerk  of  the  work.s.  The  question 
of  "  Pupil "  appears  to  me  to  be  whether  it  is  legal  for  a  master 
to  cancel  the  orders  of  his  servant,  or  to  give  instructions  to 
other persons.without  his  servant's  consent?  The  question 
thus  stated  needs  no  reply.  It  is  certainly  customary  for 
architects  to  save  themselves  trouble  by  transmitting  their 
orders  through  the  clerk  of  the  works,  but  where  they  find 
that  through  the  stupidity  of  the  latter  this  increases  in- 
stead of  diminishes  tbeir  trouble,  the  usual  method  is  to 
get  quit  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  once.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  the  custom  of  local  boards  to  appoint  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  I  am  myself  now  suffering  from  the 
effect  of  this  system.  My  clerk  of  the  works  was  selected 
from  amongst  50  applicants,  amongst  whom  were  merchants' 
clerks,  shopmen,  and  broken  down  tradesmen  of  the  locality. 
Very  shortly  I  found  him  most  grossly  ignorant  of  everything 
his  position  required  him  to  know,  and  his  handwriting  and 
spelling  were  something  wonderful  to  see.  I  can  only  ascribe 
his  election  to  a  wise  look  and  a  happy  knack  of  piilUng  his 
forelock  in  the  most  profound  manner  to  every  person  above 


him  in  station.  He  neither  understands  drawing  nor  verbal 
orders,  and  I  have  often  left  him  after  an  hour's  talking  with 
the  melancholy  conviction  that  I  had  not  sneceeded  in 
putting  one  single  idea  into  his  stupid  head.  The  result  is  I 
am  obiiged  to  be  my  own  clerk  of  the  works,  attend  the 
works  almost  daily,  give  my  orders  direct  to  the  foremen,  and 
with  my  own  hands  do  the  settingout,  measuring,  and  book- 
keeping ;  this  too  on  a  contract  of  many  thousands.- -Aechi- 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bungay  —A  painted  memorial  chancel  window  has  iust 
been  completed  at  S.  Mary's  church,  Bungay.  The  window 
consists  of  four  lights,  divided  by  a  stone  transom,  thus 
making  eight  compartments;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
lower  tour  IS  a  medallion  containing  a  subject  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord,  painted  by  Messrs.  Barlee,  of  London.  The 
four  upper  compartments,  painted  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
London,  contain  figures  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instru- 
mentss 

Nayland.— The  east  window  of  Nayland  church,  Suffolk 
has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Baillie  and 
-Mayer,  of  London.  The  window  is  Decorated  in  style,  an  d 
contains  five  lower  compartments  with  tracery  hghts.  In  the 
centre  opening  are  two  groups  under  canopies,  one  of  which 
'  f  c  c'"^  Stephen,"  and  the  other  "  The  Stoning 

of  S.  Stephen."  The  four  side  openings  each  contain  a  group 
in  medallion  shape  on  geometrical  and  mosaic  backgrounds 
enclosed  within  borders  of  purple  and  green  flowers.  The 
groups  on  the  north  side  are  "  The  Nativity  "  and  "  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross;"  on  the  leftside  "The  Entombment" 
and  "  The  Ascension." 

Hemel  Hempstead,  Bucks.— A  stained  glass  window 
has  been  fixed  in  Great  Gaddusdon  Church,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, lu  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Moore  Halsey,  lady  of  the 
manor,  containing  the  subject  of  Dorcas  feeding  the  liuno-ry 
and  other  acts  of  charity,  the  death  of  Dorcas,  and  S.  Peter 
raising  Dorcas  to  life,  under  rich  canopies,  with  angels  on 
pedestals.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  W. 
Holland  and  Son,  Stained  Glass  Works,  Warwick 


STATUES,  IdEMOEIALS,  &c, 

Bunhill  Fields.— Mr.  H.  T.  Ilelyer,  architect,  of  Bourne- 
mouth, has  been  entrusted  with  the  design  of  a  proposed 
monument  to  ,  Mrs.  Su3:innah  Wesley,  mother  of  the  llev. 
John  Wesley,  in  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  ground. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Penrhyn.— In  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Pen- 
rhyu.  Dr.  Thorne  says  the  present  drain'.ige  works  are  not 
only  insufficient  bat  structurally  incapable  of  carrying  away- 
all  the  sewage.  Several  of  the  mam  drains,  all  of  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  estuary  of  the  river,  are  rudely 
constructed  of  loose  stones,  and  many  of  the  street  gully 
holes  are  blocked  up. 

Beidpdrt.  -Dr.  Buchanan  has  been  sent  down  to  Brid- 
port  to  examine  into  the  alleged  non-execution  of  needful 
sanitary  works  there.  He  was  sent  down  in  consequence  of  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  The  memorial  stated  that  there 
had  been  fatal  typhoid  fever  cases,  and  that  the  water  was 
polluted.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  report  that  the 
place  is  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  18e4.  In  that 
year  it  was  reported  that  the  place  was  in  as  bad  a  state  as 
it  possibly  could  bc—badsewei-s,  bad  drains,  bad  water,  bad 
paving,  masses  of  putrid  matter  lying  about  and  poisoning 
the  air  with  their  exhalations  being  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  place. 

Clitiieeoe.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clitheroe  Local 
Board  of  Health  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  ■— 
"That  the  Local  Board  apply  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  Lan- 
cashire to  give  directions  for  the  police  stationed  in  the 
borough  to  act  as  inspectors  of  nui.sances,  together  with  the 
borough  surveyor,  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858,  and  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  within  the 
borough."  "  That  the  Local  Board  be  desired  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  advice  as  to  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the 
town,  especially  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  state  of  Mearley 
Brook." 

Dealing  with  Seivage  by  Ieeigation.— It  must  be 
enCLiuraging  to  the  advocates  of  this  system  of  dealing  with 
sewage  to  note  that  lately  a  Committee  of  the  House  of'Com- 
nions  decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Blackburn  Corporation,  in 
favour  of  irrigation  as  the  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  a  town.  On  Tuesday  ween  another  Committee  of 
the  same  House  decided  in  favour  of  the  same  system  in  the 
case  ofReading.  In  each  of  these  instances  the  proposal  to 
irrigate  was  strongly  opposed  ;  hence  the  advocates  of  the 
system  may  especially  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result. 


Presentation  to  Dr.  Zerfpi.— An  illumi- 
nated address  -was  delivered  to  Dr.  G.  G.Zerffi, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  by  the  students  of  the 
Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
■The  address  on  vellum  is  a  real  masterpiece  ;  the 
richness  of  the  boarder  surpasses  anything  pro- 
duced in  later  times  in  this  style  of  medieval  writ- 
ing. Design  varies  with  design,  and  is  still  har- 
luoniously  kept  together  by  the  soft  tints  of  the 
rich  colours  so  as  to  form  one  artistic  whole.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Clayton,  the  artist,  h.as  ornamented  the 
nine  shields  of  the  boarder  with  antediluvian  ani- 
mals :  pterodactyls,  ammonites,  ichthyosauri, 
protoplasms,  labyrinthodons,  and  mastodons, 
crowned  with  butttrflies,  spiders,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  frogs.  The  initials  are  serpents  and  dragons. 
The  body  of  the  address,  written  in  black  letters. 
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expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  students  of  the  Phy 
sical  Geography  and  Universal  History  Classes  to 
the  Doctor  for  the  care  with  which  he  delivers  his 
lectures  in  order  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  higher 
branches  of  science. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. — The  61st  an 
niversary  festival  of  this  institution  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Satur 
day.  Viscount'  Enfield,  M.P,,  presided.  The 
Chairman,  in  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
stated  that  since  the  formation  of  the  fund 
£30,812  had  been  distributed  in  relieving 
widows  and  orphans  of  British  artists.  During 
the  past  year  52  widows  had  received  annuities 
from  the  fund,  and  three  orphans  had  received 
gratuities.  Among  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  were  several  crowned  heads,  including 
the  Queen,  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  in  looking  down  the  list  of 
benefactors  he  saw  the  names  of  men  illustrious 
in  arts,  literature,  politics,  science,  and  commerce. 
Mr,  G.  Godwin,  in  proposing  "The  Societies  con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts,"  expressed  his  opinion 
that  in  England  young  artists  had  not  the  same 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  technical  and  mani- 
pulative knowledge  of  the  painter's  art  as  in 
France,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the  studios  of 
painters  of  eminence,  and  saw  them  at  work.  The 
result  was  that  on  the  continent  an  artist  began 
his  career  where  in  England  he  too  frequently 
left  off.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  our  English 
artists  opening  their  studios  to  young  students 
more  freely.  Among  the  other  toasts  were,  "  The 
President  and  Members  of  the  Artists'  Annuity 
Fund,"  proposed  by  Captain  Dighton,  and  "  The 
Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution,"  given 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond.  Mr.  Lambton  Young,  the 
secretary,  read  a  list  of  subscriptions,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £450.  Among  the  donors  was  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  announcement  of  whose 
annual  subscription  of  100  guineas  was  received 
with  great  applause. 

The  Shepherdess-walk  Improvement. — 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having  pur- 
chased (as  previously  announced  in  The  Build- 
ing News)  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  ad- 
joining S.  Luke's  Workhouse,  City-road,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  Shepherdess-walk,  work- 
men commenced  on  Tuesday  last  pulling  down  the 
boundary  wall,  and  removing  the  old  materials, 
so  that  in  a  week  or  two  this  long-delayed  im- 
provement will  be  completed,  and  the  carriage 
thoroughfare  from  Essex-road,  Islington,  to  the 
city,  by  way  of  Packington-street,  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
whole  of  Shepherdess-walk,  from  the  canal  bridge 
to  the  City-road,  should  be  called  Dodd-sfcreet,  or 
Contractor-street,  as  the  improvement  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  untiring  exertions  of 
Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  the  well-known  contractor. 

Formation  of  a  Central  School  op 
Art  foe  Derby,— A  Central  School  of  Art  has 
been  formed  at  the  Derby  Mechanics'  Institution, 
in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington.  An  infinential  local 
committee  has  been  formed,  and  Mr.  T,  C.  Sim- 
monds  has  been  appointed  head  master. 


The  bridge  over  the  Dee,  forming  part  of  the  via- 
duct which  supports  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line, 
is  about  to  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  Wednesday 
week,  when  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  association  to 
be  called  the  "Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,"  and 
office-bearers  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  its  incorporation. 

Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Small  Debts 
Courts  for  Durham  have  been  sent  in,  and  the  build- 
ing will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  site  is  at  the 
end  of  Elvet  Bridge, 

The  Corporation  of  Winchester  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  town-hall. 

Mr.  G.  Doman  has  been  re-elected  as  surveyor  of 
highways  to  the  Basingstoke  vestry,  and  his  salary 
has  been  raised  from  £20  to  £30  per  annum. 

Anew  organ  is  in  course  of  construction  for  Eling 
Church,  Hants. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  workhouse  at 
Woolwich  was  laid  on  Saturday  last. 

TliG  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  about  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  new  line  from 
Greenwich  to  Woolwich.  The  company  is  prepared 
to  receive  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Charlton  to  East  Greenwich. 

The  memorial  stone  of  new  National  Schools  at 
Bickington,  Devon,  was  laid  last  week. 


Sir  Francis  Crossley  has  offered  to  give  £10,000 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary  at  Halifax, 
on  condition  that  the  existing  building  shall  be 
retained  as  a  convalescent  ward. 

The  surveyor  to  the  Taunton  Local  Board  of 
Health  lias  given  notice  of  his  resignation  of  his 
office  after  June  24. 

The  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral has  commenced. 

The  Church  of  S.  Thomas,  Salisbury,  is  to  be 
restored,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1500. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  restore  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Chichester  Cathedral,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Bishop,  Dr.  Gilbert. 

A  numerously-signed  memorial  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  is  being  prepared,  praying  them 
not  to  adopt  the  plans  suggested  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Cathedral,  but  to  open  the  nave  to  the  choir 
for  public  worship. 

The  rebuilding  of  S.  Michael's  Church,  Otterton, 
Devon,  was  commenced  last  week. 

The  new  carriage-drive  and  promenade  at  Black- 
pool is  nearly  completed.  Mr.  Sykes  is  the  engineer 
of  the  work. 

A  new  organ  was  opened  at  S.  Paul's  Church, 
Astley  Bridge,  Lancashire,  o  n  Sunday  week.  It  has 
been  built  by  Messrs.  Bowes  and  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
and  cost  £200. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  dispensary,  with 
hospital  attached,  at  Berwick. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  cottage  infirmary  was  laid 
at  Stanley,  near  Wakefield,  last  week. 

The  building  at  present  used  as  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  is  about  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  -svrote  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette 
on  Monday  last  as  f oUows :— "  Sir,— I  have  seen  a 
paragraph  in  your  paper  stating  that  I  had  made  an 
estimate  for  new  dining-rooms  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  cost  £24,000.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  made  no  such 
estimate." 

The  joiners  of  Barnsley  have  struck  work  against 
a  demand  of  the  masters  for  one  hour  per  day  more 
labour. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  REVIEW. 

IF  there  has  been  any  alteration  during  the 
past  week  it  has  been  in  the  shape  of  slightly 
increased  prices  for  some  description  of  goods. 
At  present,  pending  the  fresh  importations,  it 
will  be  found  that  merchants  are  rather  unde- 
cided in  their  quotations.  For  instance,  we  know 
of  a  bona  fide  sale  being  effected  of  first  quality 
mill-sawn  Archangel  yellow  3x9  deals,  at 
£li:  10s.  per  Petersburg  standard,  and  also  know 
that  precisely  the  same  description  of  goods  can 
be  had  at  £12  10s.  Again,  best  Onega  yellow 
have  been  lately  sold  at  £15,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  town  they  can  be  had  (taking  an  outside 
price)  at  £14.  One  of  our  principal  importers 
asks  £13  10s.  for  3  X  7  Petersburg  yellow,  and 
£10  for  3x7  and  2i  X  7  Wyburg  yellow,  but 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  scarcity  of 
yellow  battens,  the  price  varies  very  much  from 
other  offers  made  during  the  week  for  3  X  11 
and  3  X  9  of  similar  descriptions.  There  is 
always  this  uncertainty  about  prices  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  importers  naturally  wishing  to  bring 
their  coming  cargoes  to  a  rising  market,  and  con- 
sumers as  naturally  wishing  to  buy  cheaply. 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  individuals  may 
have  had  offers,  or  have  effected  purchases  at  a 
little  less  or  more  than  quoted  in  our  price  list,  but 
alter  a  careful  comparison  of  information  derived 
from  authentic  sources,  it  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  state  of  the  market  as  accurately  as  it 
can  be  ascertained.  The  stock  at  the  docks  seems 
much  lower  than  we  have  seen  it  at  a  similar 
jDeriod  of  year,  for  some  time  past,  and  the  prin- 
cipal private  timber  yards  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  overstocked.  There  seems  also  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  toe  general  quality  of  the  remaining 
goods.  The  stock  of  square  timber  seems  very 
small. 

Now  that  the  Easter  holidays  are  approaching, 
when  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will  be 
crowded  with  sight-seers,  it  may  not;  be  un- 
important to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  such  matters  to  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
which  meet  one  at  every  turn,  manufactured  into 
different  articles  of  furniture.  For  instance,  the 
magnificent  cabinet  of  satin  wood,  with  plaques 
of  Wedgwood  ware,  is  worthy  of  especial  study, 
both  from  the  richness  of  the  material  and  the 
excellence  of  design  and  workmanship.  It  con- 
trasts curiously  in  its  brightness  with  the  carved 
walnut  cabinet  and  mirror  which  stands  near  it. 
The  various  ancient  chests  and  cabinets  of  oak, 
cypress,  chesnut,  baywood,  cedar,  &;c.,  are  all 
interesting  studies,  both  to  the  timber  merchant 
and  the  cabinet  maker,  and  there  may  be  also  seen 


what  perhaps  few  persons  have  noticed,  that  is  a 
small  specimen  of  ivy  wood. 

The  stained  deal  school  desks  are  also  worthy 
of  notice,  but  one  specimen  of  desk  of  pitch  pine 
polished,  made  by  Sidcbotham  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester,  is  well  worth  going  to  see,  as  it 
shows  what  pitch  pine  is  capable  of. 

With  reference  to  price  lists,  we  will  give  a  word 
of  caution.  Beware  how  you  areguided  by  lists  of 
prices  taken  from  country  papers.  These  are  almost 
always  supplied  by  a  timber  merchant  known 
to  the  proprietors,  and  who  consequently  has  an 
interest  in  kcepiog  prices  up.  He  is  wailed  upon 
once  a  week  with  the  previo  us  week's  slip  for  any 
alterations  he  may  wish  to  make,  and  curiously 
enough,  seldom  if  ever  records  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
any  article  ;  beiug  quite  unlike  the  bakers,  who 
forget  to  tell  us  wheu  bread  has  risen,  but  never 
fail  to  placard  their  window  when  it  is  "down 
again." 


DEFINITIONS  OF  FORCES  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR  UPON 
TIMBER,  &c.,  AND  OTHER  REMARKS. 
TuENBULL  gives  tile  properties  of  timber  as  follo>5'3--viz,, 
stress,  strain,  straining  force,  strength,  stiffness,  tlexure  or 
deflection,  extension,  coliesive  force,  elastic  force,  and  raoaulus 
of  elasticity. 

1.  Stress  is  the  force  excited  in  the  material,  or  that  power 
which,  being  applied  externally,  endeavours  to  produce 
fracture. 

2.  SiKAiN  is  tlie  effect  produced  by  the  stress  or  straining 
force. 

3.  Stkaining  fokce — same  a-3  "  stress." 

4.  Stkengtii— that  is,  that  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  resist  breakage  or  fracture. 

6.  Stiffness  is  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they 
resist  bending  or  flexure. 

6.  Flexure  ok  DF,i>LECTioN  is  the  space  through  which 
a  body  is  bent  by  means  of  the  stress  or  straining  force. 

7.  Extension  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  length  of  a 
body  is  augmented  when  drawn  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

8.  Cohesive  Force  is  that  property  by  which  bodies 
resist  the  separation  of  their  parts,  and  is  measured  by  the 
force  or  weight  that  would  tear  them  asunder. 

9.  Elastic  Force  is  that  property  by  which  bodies 
endeavour  to  recover  their  original  state  when  the  straining 
force  iswithdrawn. 

10.  The  Modulus  of  El.wiioity  is  the  measure  of  the 
elastic  force. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTUUCTION. 


TlMBEB.    Duty  Is.  per  load  ;  Drawback,  Is. 


Teak  load 

Quebec,  red  pine  .... 

,,  yellow  pine. . 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow 

Quebec  oak  

birch   

,,  elm  

Dantzic  o.ak   


f  s.  f  B. 
11  10  12  5 
3  1.5   4  15 


3  15   4 15 

4  5   5  5 


flr 


Memel  fir. 

Riga  

Swedish   

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine 
,,   yellow  pine  .. 

Lathwood,  Dant.  fm. 
,,  StP'burg. 

Deal."!,  prC,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in.  duty  2s.  per 
load,  drawback  2s. 

Quebec,  wliite  spnice 

St.  John, white  spruce 

Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality. . 

2nd  do  

Archangel,  yellow 


2  5 
2  17 

2  0 

3  10 

4  5 


18  0  19  0 
12  0  13  0 
10  10  12  10 


£  s. 

St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  11  0  1 
Finland    6  10 


7 

7  10 
0 


0  0 


Memel 

Gothenburg,  yellow 
,,         wliite  . . 

Gefie,  yeUow  

Soderham                      H  u 

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per 

sq.  of  lin.,  first  yeL   7  6 

Fii'st  white                   7  0 

Second  qualities  ....    6  0 

Pumice  STOSBprtn  6  0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  43  0 

Sperm  body  91  0 

Cod                            38  10 

Whale,  Sth  Sea,  pale  39  0 

Oliye,  Gallipoli  58  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tuu  46  0 

I'alm,  fine   40  10 

Linseed  32  0 

Rai)eseed,  Eng. pale..  44  10 

Cottonseed  31  0 


9  0 
9  15 


10  10 
9  10 


Metals. 

LEAD  :— 


per  ton  18  7 
19  10 


0  0  0     0  0  0 

26  0  0  23  0  0 
26   0   0     29   0  0 


Pig,  Foreign 

„    English,  W.B   do. 

,,    Load  Co   do. 

,,   Other  brands   do.      18  15   0     19  0  0 

Sheet  Milled    do.      19   5    0     19  10  0 

Shot,  Patent   do.      22   0   0      0   0  0 

Bed  or  minium   do. 

Litharge,  VVB    do. 

White  dry    do. 

,,  ground  in  oil    do. 

COrpER  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70   0  0  0  0  0 

Best  Selected                                 do.  71   0  0  72  0  0 

Sheet                                               do.  76   0  0  78  0  0 

Bottoms                                          do.  78   0  0  0  0  0 

Australian                                       do.  71    0  0  74  10  0 

Spanish  Cake                                    cash  0   0  0  0   0  0 

CliiliBars    66   5  0 

refined  ingot    69  10  0 


YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.   0  0  6i 


67  10 
71  10 
0  0 


MEETINGS  FOE.  THE  ENSUINGI-  WEEK. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
Mr.  Seaforth's  paper  "  On  tlie  Dressings  of  Lead 
Ores  also  papar  on  "  Railway  Rolling  Stock," 
by  Mr.  R  P.  Williams.  8. 

Wednesday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
■'The  Pacilic  Railroad,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tvrrell. 
7.30. 

,,      Geological  Society.  8. 
Saturday. — Associated    Arts    Institute.     Exhibition  of 
Sketches.    Discussion  Thesis — "That  True  Art 
must  be  Conventional."  8,15. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


WAGE?  IIOVEMENT. 
Thk  Nink  IIours  Movement  in  the  Building  Tkade. 
—A.  meeting  of  tlie  delegates  from  the  carpenters' imd  joiners' 
societ.es  in  furtherance  of  tlie  ahove  movement  was  hehl  at 
the  Duke  of  York  Tavern,  I>ambeth,  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr. 
Sinclair  in  the  chair.  Several  new  delegates  handed  in  their 
credentials.  The  chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  find  the 
movemeut  was  steadily  progressing.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  trade  by  the  adoption 
of  the  nine  hours,  and  thought  the  present  time,  when  S'S 
many  of  their  fellow  working  men  were  walking  idly 
about  the  streets,  while  others  were  working  systematic 
overtime,  most  opportune  for  elTecting  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour.  The  delegates  then  gave  in  their 
reports,  which  proved  the  rapid  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. Puring  the  past  week  district  meetings  had  been 
held  at  Brixton,  Chelsea,  Paddington,  Finsbury,  Marylcbone, 
and  King's-cross,  and  the  new  code  of  working  rules  has  been 
well  received  at  each  meeting  After  the  transaction  of  pro- 
vincial business,  and  appointing  deputations  to  attend  the 
district  meetings  to  take  place  daring  the  ensuing  week,  the 
proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
The  aggregate  meeting  will  be  held  shortly  after  Kaster,  it 
being  the  desire  of  the  delegates  to  bring  the  movement  to  a 
successful  close  as  early  as  possii)le,  feeling  that  prolonged 
agitation  would  do  more  li  arm  tlian  good. 

TENDERS. 

BethnalGkeen.— For  addition  to  infirmary  at  tlieBethnnl 
Green  Workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  Bethn'al-green.  Wra. 
Mundy,  architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 

R.  Cook   £27G3 

Lathev,  Bros   2S70 

A.  Borton    2-360 

Higgs   224.7 

Nightingale    2222 

R.  Marr   21,'j6 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram   2150 

Blackmore  and  Morley  2130 

Capps  and  Kitso    2090 

Garrud    2071 

King  and  Sous   2029 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co  ,   1090 

Brown  and  Sons    1950 

BoGNOE. — For  contract  No.  3,  Bognor  sea  defences,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ranwell,  3,  Westminster  Chambers : — 

Green  £2326 

Mills    2310 

Vickers  and  Crane   2263 

Bushby   22.^7 

Gohle   2234 

Hayter    2170 

Warren   2169 

Quick   2019 

Blackmore   1934 

Harries  (accepted)    1807 

City.— For  new  hall  and  premises  in  Noble-street,  City, 
for  the  Coachmakers'  Company.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect. Pinner's  Hall,  Old  Broad-street.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Karslake  and  Mortimer : — 

Downs   £1795 

Hill  and  Sons    4697 

Turner  and  Sons   4059 

Macey    4439 

Brass    4-340 

Cooper  and  CuUum   4328 

Henshaw    4283 

Conder    4268 

Coles  and  Son    4(  '33 

Browne  and  Rfibinson   3903 

Crabb  and  Vaughan    3-512 

CuELSisroKD. — lor  alterations  at  Springfield  Hall,  near 
Chelmsford,  for  W.  J.  Beadel,  Esq.  Mi.  Fred.  Chancellor, 
architect: — 

Brown   £1700 

Gardner  ,.   1080 

East  Sheen,  Surrey. — For  villa  residence.  Mr.  E.  Ingress 
Bell,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Gandy  ;— - 

Sharpington  and  Cole  £1800 

Adamson  and  Son  (accepted)   1725 

Essex.— For  new  farm  buildings  at  Little  Braxted  Hall, 
Essex,  for  Chas.  Ducane,  Esq.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect : — 

Saunders    -  £1800 

Gardner   1790 

Brown   1780 

Great  W.^ltiiam. — For  new  church  and  parsonage  house, 

Forth-end,  Great  Waltham,  Essex.    Mr.  Fred  Chancellor, 

architect : — 

Church.  Parsonage. 

Brown  £2400  £1518 

Henham. — For  new  farm  buildings  at  Parsonage  farm, 
Henham,  Essex,  for  J.  Baxcndale,  Esq.  Mr.  Fred.  Chan- 
cellor, architect; — 

Davies  and  Ratcliff  £1299 

Glasscock   1253 

Cole   1090 

Knutsford. — For  eight  model  cottages  of  six  rooms  each, 
at  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  for  the  Knutsford  Freehold  Building 
Committee.    Mr.  Sherwin,  architect.   Quantities  supplied : — 
Cottages.     Boundary  walls,  &c. 

Ellis   £863   1  11    ...  £115  16  5 

Massey    850   0   0    ...    110    0  0 

Whiteman   812   9   4    ...   109  18  6 

Cardwell    78t  17   6    ...   126  18  8 

Burton  (accepted)*...  700   0   0    ...    112   5  0 
*  Being  £95  per  cottage,  including  fitting  grates,  fee,  and 
outbuildings.     Competition  designs  were  advertised  for,  the 
architects'  limit  being  £100  per  cottage. 

Littleton. — Fur  additional  training  stables,  for  H.  Goater, 
Esq.,  at  Littleton,  Hants.  Mr.  A.  liedborough,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtiss  and  Son: — 

Grace  and  Hawkins   £800 

Fielder   750 

Stevens    683 

Sanders,  Southampton  (accepted)    676 

London. — For  alterations  at  51,  S.  Martin's  lane,  W.C., 
or  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Co.    Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect: — 

Stokes  and  Gill  £429  0 

Watson,  Brothers   320  0 

Perkins   2S)5  0 

Hammer    239  10 

Honour  (accepted)   ,   153  0 


London.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  66,  G7,  and  68,  Margaret- 
street,  and  No.  118,  Great  Tichfield-street.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Baker,  architect.  Quantities  estimated  by  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  Wagliorn  : —  * 

Hyde  (accepted)    £3220 

Martlebone. — For  the  erection  of  the  "  Bedford  Arms" 
Tavern,  Snuth-street,  Marylcbone.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  furnished  by  Messrs.  Kichardsou  and  Wag- 
horn  : — 

Mitchell    £2177 

Manley  and  Rogers   1900 

Hill,  Keddell.  and  Waldram   1850 

Phillips  and  Son   1849 

Brown   I747 

Browne  and  Robinson   1670 

Hyde    1669 

Pke.ston. — For  new  class  room  to  the  parish  church 
school.    Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  architects  : — 

Alston  £190 

Heathcote    I'tO 

GiUett  (accepted)    170 

Preston. — For  public  house  and  shops,  Churcli-strcct. 
Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myrea,  architects  : — 

Jackson   £689   0  0 

Tomlinson    643   0  0 

Walker    640   0  0 

Turner    G39   0  0 

Brown  Brothers    630  17  0 

Huntington   626   0  0 

Hull    618  14  0 

Haine  Brothers   616  18  0 

Clayton    614  10  6 

Cowell  and  Clayton  (accepted)    604   0  0 

Red  Hill,  Surrey. -For  a  villa  at  Red  Hill,  for  F.  Cam- 
pion, Esq.    Mr.  J.  Lees, '.architect: — 

Cook   £1521 

Nightingale    1480 

Hooper   ,   1337 

Baguley (accepted)   1375 

South  Hackney. — For  ChristChurch.  Mr.  W.  Wigginton, 
architect: — 

Hill  and  Co  £5538 

Howard   5488 

Killby  ,   54.31 

Ennor   6110 

Dove,  Bros   4945 

Axford  and  Whillier   4875 

Sutton. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses,  workshop,  and 
gateway  for  Mrs.  Hoare,  in  West-street,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Sparrow  llarnson,  architect.    Quantities  supplied:— 

Martin   £967 

Keal    897 

Maeers  (accepted)   850 

Terling.— For  house  and  buildings, iRingers  Farm,  Terling, 
Essex,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Raylcigh.  Mr.  Fred  Chan- 
cellor, architect ; — 

House.  Buildings. 

Gardner    £935 

Saunders   £923  885 

Brown    88  0  860 

Terling — For  new  dairy,  Terling,  Essex,  for  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh.    Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect:  — 

Saunders  £460 

Brown    440 


COMPETITION. 

Bkadford  Abattoir  Company,  Limited. — Extension  of 
time  to  2ud  May. — Plans,  &c,,  of  a  slaughter-house,  cattle 
sheds,  and  allnccessary  appurtenances  to  a  slaughter-house 
proposed  to  lie  buiit  at  Bolton  Bridge;  also  plans  for  an  hotel 
and  outbuildings,  adjoining  to  Bolton-road,  and  near  to  the 
proposed  slaugliter-house.  The  directors  will  give  £20  for 
the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans.  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Hindle,  Land  Agents,  &c.,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Manchester,  May  30. — For  abattoirs  and  a  carcase  market. 
The  foUoiving  premiums  will  be  awarded: — One  of  £150,  one 
of  £100,  and  one  of  £75.  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

COl^TRACTS  OPEl^  FOR  BTJILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

WoRLE  Church,  Somerset,  April  11.— For  the  general 
restoration  and  re-seating  uf  the  parish  ch  irch  of  Worle,  near 
Weston-Super-Mare.  John  Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old 
Bond-street,  London,  W. 

Fawsley,  April  11. — For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  on 
the  I'awsley  Estate,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Waters,  Estate 
Office,  Fawsley,  near  Daveutry. 

Macclesfield,  April  11.— Cheshire  New  County  Asylum. 
— For  the  erection  of  gas  works,  steam  engine,  and  other 
engineering  works.  Robert  Griffiths,  architect,  Martin- 
street,  Stafford. 

SiTTiNGBOURNE  WATERWORKS.  April  18.— Contract  No. 
1. — For  erecting  an  engine  and  boiler  house  and  other  works 
at  Keycoll-hiU,  near  Sittingbourne.  Contract  No.  2.— The 
supply  and  erection  of  a  ste;ira  engine,  boiler,  feed  pumps, 
and  gear.  Contract  No.  3. — To  supply  and  fix  a  set  of  three- 
throw  pumps,  on  the  vertical  principle.  W.  J.  Harris,  Clerk 
to  the  said  Committee,  Sittingbourne. 

Parish  oe  S.  Pancras.  —  Leavesden'  Woodside 
Schools,  April  U. — Contract  No.  3. — For  supplying  and 
erecting  duplic:ite  engines,  boilers,  and  pumps  for  lifting 
water  from  a  well  about  180ft.  deep  into  a  tank  about  Toft,  high, 
and  fur  other  works.  Contract  No.  4. — For  supplying  and 
erecting  a  cast-iron  water  tank  on  a  tower  about  75tt.  high, 
with  all  necessary  pipes,  valves,  and  other  fittings.  Daniel 
Fildew,  clerk.    Clerk's  offices.  Vestry  Hall,  S.  Pancras,  N.W. 

Cambridge,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a  corn  exchange, 
in  Wheeler-strcet  and  Corn  Exchange-street.  Edmoud  Foster, 
town  clerk,  Cambridge. 

Lewisiiam  District,  April  13.— For  the  sewerage,  job- 
bing wor'cs,  and  iruu  work^,  ru:ul  scr:ipings,  collection  of  dust 
and  rubbish,  and  horse  lin  e.  Samuel  Edwards,  clerk  to  the 
board.  Grove-place,  Lewisham,  S  E. 

Snaresbrook,  April  13.— For  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional wing  and  infirmary  to  the  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Snaresbrook.    R.  W.  Uackwood,  Secretary. 

Barr(j\v-in-Furm:ss,  April  18 — For  the  erection  and 
completion  of  a  steam  corn  mill.  William  Thomas  Manclarke, 
secretary,  B.irrow-in-Furncss. 

London,  April  14. — Committee  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital. — 
For  the  erection  of  an  iron  railing,  on  a  Portland  stone  curb, 


with  brick  foundation  on  two  sides  of  the  ground  of  the 
Infirmary  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Kemhall  Cook,  secretary. 
8C,  King  Wilham-strcet,  E.G. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL  LoCAL  BoAKD  OE  He  AI.TH,  April 

21.— For  the  construction  of  about  2500  yards  in  length  of 
brick  sewers,  and  other  works.    C.  S  .  Todd,  clerk  to  the  board.' 

Hull.  ' 

EvKSTiAM.  May  2.— For  the  rest  oration  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Cliclniswickham.  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  Chclmswickham,  near 
Broadway. 

Halu'ax,  April  30.— For  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian  chapel. 
Wilham  Bakewcll.  architect,  12,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

Stourbridge,  April  It— For  the  erection  of  a  corn  ware- 
house, stables,  &c.,  for  W.u.  C.  Firmstone,  Esq.  Thomas 
Smith,  architect,  the  Mount,  Sfourhr  iilgc. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Kandeli,,  Saunder  s,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarryineu  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  o£ 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots;  aho  Cost  for 
Transit  to  .any  part  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  f  urnisliod 
ou  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  ^  Corsham,  Wilts. 

PARTNERS  HIPS  DISSOLVED, 

Metcalfe  and  Co.,  Chowbent,  engineers— Paterson  and  Co. 
Birmingham,  engineers— Owen  and  Martin,  Biahopsgate- 
street-without,  brassfoundcrs  and  gasfitters— J.  and  J.  Hejttor, 
Slanchester,  builders— Paikcr  and  Holdswortli,  Calverley, 
Yorkshire,  joiners— Booth  and  Griffiths,  Kingsland-road, 
stonemasons— Dowson  and  Co.,  Princes-whaif,  Connnercial- 
ruad,  Lamheth,  timber  merchants — Baylev  and  West,  Coven- 
try, painters  and  glaziers— GiUibrand  and  Harrison,  Black- 
burn, joiners. 


guilding     Land    to      Let. — 

AT  ROEHAMPTON,  SURREY,  for  detacTied  and  Remi-detaclied 
Vill.is  ;  also  n,  few  sites  for  shops  on  Karl  Spencer's  Estite. 

AT  MILVERTON,  NEAR  LEAMINGTOX,  for  detached  Tilla 
resiliences  on  Enrl  Warwick's  Estntp. 

AT  ASHFORD,  NEAR  -WINDSOR,  adjoining  the  station,  for 
Villa  residcncef;  on  Generjil  Brownrigg's  Estate. 

AT  WEST  HAM,  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  and  Stratford 
Bridge  stations  of  the  G.  E.  Rrvilway,  suitable  for  small  property  ; 
also  some  very  advantageous  frontafi-cs  with  wharfage,  suitable 
for  manufacturing  premises,  on  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rokeby's  Estate. 

FOR  SALE,  about  12  acres  of  Building  Land  adjoining  Wands- 
worth Common. 

Apply  to  Me'jsrg.  Beeston,  Sou,  and  Brcreton,  Architects  and 
jjurveyors,  27.  GrosTenor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

T'o  Builders  and  others. — Land 

for  the  ERECTION  of  houses,  shops  ^mX  hotfl,' a<li(.ining 
Sudbury-statinn,  on  the  London  and  Nm  di  Wf-t-rn  Riiilivnv.  Ta 
BE  SOLD  or  let  on  leiise  for  99  years.  ,v<lv -ivi'.^  nnde  to  respect- 
able builders.— Apply  to  view  the  estjite  lo  :jr.  VraU-horn.  near  the 
station,  or  Mr.  S.  Hickson,  !l,  King's-i-oad.  Be.lford-row.  W.C.   


(Jrystal  Palace  Company. — To 

BuilderB  and  others.— Crvsiiil  l'nl:i.  i:  lato.— The  Crystal 
Palace  Company  are  prep.Trpd  to  ]r(  .  o  :  loaves  for  a  term 

of  S9  years,  certain  portions  of  tli.  i^'  In-  li.tl  |,roperty  abutting 
upon  the  P.'n's'e-road,  Thickwood-ro  id,  Amoley-road,  .aiid  Palace- 
road.  Plans  and  conditions  maybe  seen  on  application  to  John 
Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  21,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  or  to  Mr.  Hart, 
Accountant.  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  S.E 


(Jity  of  London. — To  be  Sold 

or  Let,  on  buiWing  lease,  an  important  FlirrilOLD  PRO- 
PERTY, comprising  a  snperficial  area  of  7iirv,  v,-iilicr'>od 
frontage  to  a  leading  thoroughfare,  three  i-il  ■  '.  (rfia  tlie 
Bank  of  England.  The  ground  is  suitablij  i  -  '  ■  i-u  of  a 
large  office  building  warehouse,  wholesalr- .ni.|  i  ■  .  ,;!  i  n  hio-s  pre- 
mises, and  for  any  purpose  requirincr  space  an  i  nnliln.'iiy  wirliin  the 
great  centre  of  ct.mmerce.— Plan  and  particular^  ni  iv'U'  obtained 
of  Messrs.  St.  Quintin  and  Notley.  Survpyr^   ■:7 .  Uovnt  I^^,•h■intre. 

J^arlow    Rails. — W  anted  sum- 

cient  second-hand  Barlow  P,ails  fof  li^ht  section  and  in  ,£jond 
condition  I,  to  lay  down  200  yards  of  tramway. — Send  price  and  sec- 
tion to  Pictor  and  Sons,  Box,  Wilts. 


Tmportant  to  Builders  and  Others. 

—A  largre  quantity  of  PAPinil  JIACHE  CENTRE  FLOVyEES 
to  be  SOLD,  a  bargain,  the  manufacture  heina:  nlinqnisheil.- 
Apply  to  >Vm.  Dyer  and  Co.,  "Woohvich-road,  near  Greenwich  Union. 

Joiner's  Bench. — To  be  Sold, 

cheap,  in  consequence  of  the  space  bcin?  rcqirired,  a  Sawint?, 
Grooviug-,  Rabetting,  and  Tennonin','  lliiich  titled  with  Vin.  Rip 
Saw  and  Drunken  Saw,  price  £20  oiilv.  — Swect-cr  and  ■\\^ulnian. 
"Wood  Machinists,  9,  Essci-road ,  Islincton  incar  A u-virultura  1  Ilall) 


T^ure  Water.- The  latest  patented 

Cistern  Filter  in  general  use  is  the  SELF-CLE.lNINa 
CHARCOAL  CLSTERN  FILTER,  a  great  imnroTement  ;  filed  in 
July  last  by  FREDERICK  LIP.SCOMBE  and  CO.,  Temple  B.ar,  who 
are  fixing  more  filtersinto  cisterns  than  all  other  filter  makers  put 
together.    Prospectus  free, 

]l^r.  H.  C.  Bunkell  has  applica- 

tions  for  all  kinds  of   Securities  and  Investments. 

Notices  of  Bstates.  Land  or  Honses  to  be  Let  or  sold  are  in- 
serted in  his  inonthiy  reaister.  and  extensively  circulattid  free 
of  charge.  Commission  (only  upon  business  effo"*"-  1  ^xed 
and  moderate.  Applications  and  particni-Ara  »rf  i  ^,,.t<??<iefi  to 
be  t'orwarded  ti>  his  Auction,  Laud  uail  iJslnce  Otfices,  30,  Kinz- 
HtrorX.  Chennsidp  . 


John  Gosnell  and  Co.'s  Cherry 

^  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  superior  to  any  tnoth  powder, 
gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from 
decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

Angel-passage,  93,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


^^ttractive  Novelties. — Professor 

Pepper's  Lecture  Entertninmcnt,  "On  the  last  New  and 
Wonderful  Ghost  Effects,  and  other  OptinU  T.G^mrcv^  of  Ihe 
Polvtet-hnic."  The  Romantic  Tale  of  KIP  VAN  WINKLE, 
witli  Extraordinarv  Dioramir  and  Spoctntl  Scenes.  The  story 
narrated  by  Mr. "  Wa r.I ,  —  Vn^  ,li^t.  Mi'^s  IV.irsou  ;  and  the 
ne.v  Music  by  Mr,  pri'win.  lierr  .Shatken'>.ieh,  and  Rand.— 
American  Organ  daily, — Profes.'^or  Pepper's  Annual  Course  "  On 
A'-tronomy  and  Spiictrum  Analysis"  Wodnesdavs  at  2.'iO  and 
Saturdays  at  .3,  duiin.;  Lent,  at  the  ROVAL  POLYTECHNIC. 
Open  from  12  to  o  and  7  till  1).   Admission  to  the  whole  Is. 


(^out  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly 

relicTcd  and  cnred  in  a  few  davs  by  that  colobrated 
Medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  re  quire  no  re>traint  of  diet  or  confinement  during'  theiruse 
and  arc  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking-any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor. 
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THE  DRAINAGE  OF  PRESCOT. 

TOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  last  year  the 
Local  13oard  of  Health  at  Prescot, 
Lancashire,  invited  engineers  to  send  in  plans, 
in  competition  for  the  prize  of  £100,  for  the 
best  method  of  draining  the  town  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  sewage,  in  answer  to  which  they 
received  sixteen  plans  and  reports,  one  of 
which,  marked  "  Sufficient,"  we  will  briefly 
describe. 

Prescot  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
■which  runs  a  foul  brook,  which  receives  the 
refuse  of  tanyards  and  other  offensive 
matter  unconnected  at  all  with  the  sewage  of 
Prescot.  On  one  side  of  the  town  lies  land 
suitable  for  irrigation  by  gravitation  direct 
from  the  town. 

These  being  briefly  the  circumstances,  the 
author  proposes  to  leave  the  existing  surface 
drains  to  carry  oif  the  rainwater  to  the  ordi- 
nary watercourses,  and  to  lay  down  a  new  pipe 
sewer  in  e^ery  street  to  receive  the  sewage, 
and  carry  it  all  to  one  point  near  to  the  brook 
first  mentioned,  and  there  to  construct  a  tank 
in  two  divisions,  into  each  of  which  alternately 
the  sewage  is  to  be  received.  As  to  irrigation, 
the  author  advises  that  if  the  land  pointed  out 
as  suitable  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  by 
agreement,  it  should  be  irrigated  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  the  inclination  of  the  main  sewer 
being  for  this  purpose  reversed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land,  but  he  di  es  not  recom- 
mend the  Board  to  purchase  this  or  any  other 
land  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  compulsorily 
in  the  existing  state  <if  the  law  in  that  respect 
provided.  Presuming  that  the  land  would  not 
be  had  except  under  these  latter  circum- 
stances, Ihe  author  proceeds  to  describe  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  tanks.  By 
this  method  he  makes  no  pretension  to  render 
the  eewage  water  absolutely  pure,  but  only  to 
keep  from  flowing  into  the  brook  the  solid 
part  of  the  sewage,  and  to  convert  it  into 
manure  by  mixing  with  it  the  street  sweep- 
ings and  other  town  refuse.  Owing  to  the 
great  inclinationfof  all  the  sewers,  the  sewage 
wuuld  arrive  at  the  tanks  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
would  be  on  that  account  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value  as  manure.  Sewage  entering  a 
drain  at  the  most  remote  part  of  the  town 
from  the  outfall  would  arrive  there  in  one 
hour,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  town 
would  be  30  minutes.  The  collection  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  sewage  in  this  way  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  method  that  is  some- 
times adopted  of  letting  the  sewage  matter 
accumulate  for  weeks  together  and  then 
digging  it  out  on  the  large  scale,  or  with  tlie 
method  of  treating  the  sewage  with  lime. 
These  methods  destroy  the  value  of  the  solid 
sewage  as  a  manure.  The  plan  here  pro- 
posed is  simply  to  receive  the  sewage  from 
the  town  in  settling  tanks,  from  which  the 
water  would  be  drawn  off  through  strainers 
into  the  brook.  If  at  any  future  time  a  com- 
bination of  the  interests  in  the  brook  through- 
out its  course  should  render  it  desirable  to 
purify  this  water  chemically  before  its  dis- 
charge, the  Board  are  advised  that  they  may 
adopt  one  of  several  methods  of  purifying 
sewage  waterthathavebeen  lately  adopted  with 
apparent  success,  and  this  by  merely  adding 
to  the  tank  proposed  others  that  would  in  that 
case  be  required.  But  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  the  brook,  tlie  course  it  runs,  and  its 
outfall  into  the  river  Mersey,  at  Runcorn,  any 
such  combination  is  not  probable. 

Having  stated  that  the  old  drains  are  to  be 
left  to  carry  ofE  the  rainwater,  and  the  new 
sewers  the  sewage  from  the  houses,  and  their 
appurtenances,  the  author  comes  to  an  im- 
portant part  of    the  whole  question,  viz., 


scavenging.  At  present,  tlie  byc-streets, 
courts,  and  alleys  are  not  scavenged,  and  as  it 
is  intended  in  tliis  plan  to  leave  the  presciit 
drains  to  carry  olf  the  surface  water,  it  is 
deemed  to  be  essential  that  all  these  places 
shall  be  efficiently  swept,  and  the  refuse 
carted  away.  When  that  is  done,  the  author 
believes  that  the  increased  cleanliness  to  the 
eye  alone  will  be  worth  all  the  cost,  and 
remarks  that,  having  been  largely  employed  in 
town  improvements  of  all  kinds,  nothing  in 
his  experience  has  had  a  more  direct  and  prac- 
tical effect  in  these  respects  than  efficient 
scavenging.  The  sweepings,  together  with 
the  other  refuse,  would  be  taken  to  the  out- 
fall tank,  and  there  mixed  with  the  solid 
sewage  matter. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  rainfall  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  sewers,  flushing  becomes  necessary 
occasionally  ;  and  this  it  is  proposed  should 
be  done  by  self-acting  flushing  boxes  fixed 
at  the  heads  of  sewers  in  courts  and  alleys. 
These  boxes  are  so  made  that  when  empty 
they  stand  on  a  frame.  The  pivots  upon 
which  they  turn  are  centred  behind  the  true 
centre  of  the  box  ;  so  that,  when  full,  the  fore 
end  becomes  heavier  than  the  hinder  end,  and 
tips  over.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  discharge  pipe,  a  syphon  is 
brought  into  action  as  soon  as  the  throat  of 
the  pipe  becomes  gorged  with  water,  which  it 
does  as  soon  as  the  box  begins  to  tilt  over,  by 
which  means  the  contents  are  emptied  at  once 
in  a  flush,  after  which,  the  box  returns  to  its 
normal  position.  It  is  proposed  to  supply 
these  flushing  boxes  with  rainwater  from  the 
roofs  of  adjacent  buildings,  so  that  every 
shower  of  rain  will  fill  them  once  or  of  tener, 
according  to  the  time  of  its  continuance. 
There  being  in  general  plenty  of  rain  in 
Prescot,  the  flushing  from  this  source  would 
probably  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  quantity  thus  admitted  to  the 
sewers  can  be,  of  course,  limited  at  pleanire. 

The  settling  tank  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
equal  compartments.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
sewage  ,is  not  equable  day  and  night.  One 
half  of  it  usually  flows  off  in  eight  hours  of  the 
day,  while  the  night  flow  is  comparatively 
small.  One  of  the  divisions,  which  call  No.  1, 
will  receive  the  flow  of  the  sewage  from 
10  o'clock  a.m.  to  6  o'clock  p.m.,  which  will 
be  in  quantity  one  half  of  the  whole  24  hours' 
flow.  At  G  p.m.  the  sewage  will  be  shut  off 
from  No.  1,  and  turned  into  No.  2  division, 
into  which  it  will  continue  to  flow  until 
10  o'clock  next  morning. 

The  sewage  in  the  division  No.  1,  that  had 
been  shut  off  at  6  p.m.  the  previous  day,  will 
settle  during  the  night ;  and  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  discharging  sluice  will  be 
opened  and  the  water  run  oft'  through  the 
strainers  down  to  a  level  7ft.  below  the  top 
water  level  of  the  tanks.  This  discharge  will 
occupy  three  hours.  At  9  o'clock  the 
deposited  matter  in  No.  1  division  will  be 
raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  chain 
pump  (the  tanks  are  to  be  arched  over  and 
covered  with  a  thickness  of  2ft.  of  earth,  and 
the  space  made  use  of  upon  which  to  mix  the 
street  sweepings  with  the  sewage)  from  the 
sump  hole  provided  for  its  reception  in  the 
centre  of  each  division.  By  10  o'clock  this 
division  will  be  again  ready  to  receive  the 
sewage,  which  will  then  be  shut  oft'  from  No. 
2  division  and  turned  into  No.  1,  as  on  the 
previous  day.  The  sewage  that  had  been 
running  into  No.  2  division  during  the  night 
will  then  be  allowed  to  settle  until  2  p.m., 
when  the  discharging  sluice  of  that  division 
will  be  opened  and  the  water  run  oft'  into  the 
brook  during  the  next  three  hours,  or  until 
5  p.m.,  when  the  deposit  will  be  raised  to 
the  surface  and  the  division  made  ready  to 
receive  sewage  again  at  6  p.m.,  when 
division  No.  1  will  be  shut  oft'  again  as 
before. 

Two  men  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  work 
to  be  done :  that  is,  turning  the  sewage  into 
and  out  of  the  tank  as  required,  raising  the 
deposit,  mixing  it  with  the  street  sweepings 


and  other  refuse  from  the  town,  and  loading 
the  carts  with  the  manure. 

An  overflow  culvert  is  provided  to  carry 
the  scwnge  round  the  tanks  direct  into  the 
brook,  if  ever  it  may  be  desired  to  cut  it  off 
from  the  tanks  fcr  temporary  purposes. 

Following  the  items  of  the  printed  instruc- 
tions, the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  next  con- 
sidered, and  under  this  head  the  author  re- 
marks that  every  inlet  to  a  drain  at  the  ground 
level  ought  to  be  trapped  (but  not  by  a  "bell 
trap,"  which  is  a  form  of  trap  that  ought  never 
to  be  used),  and  when  these  inlets  to  the 
drains  are  trapped  a  ready  means  of  escape  for 
the  sewage  gases  ought  to  be  provided,  and 
they  should  be  conducted  into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  so  that  on  their 
escape  they  are  destroyed  by  dilution  with  the 
atmosphere  at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  air 
breathing.  These  ventilating  pipes  should  be 
mostly  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  sewers  and 
drains,  where  the  gases  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  accumulate.  The  gable  ends 
of  houses  are  preferred,  but  the  pipes  may  be 
taken  up  to  a  point  above  the  roof  anywhere 
except  in  close  proximitj'  to  bedroom  windows. 

The  sewers  are  to  be  of  9iu.  and  12in. 
glazed  earthenware  socket  pipes,  jointed  with 
well-tempered  clay,  and  the  outfall  sewers  of 
brickwork  in  mortar,  18in.  diameter.  Thelea&t 
inclination  of  any  sewer  is  1  in  480,  its  carrying 
capacity  when  running  half  full  being  50  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  while  the  calculated  maximum 
quantity  of  sewage  that  will  enter  it  is  30  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

The  instructions  required  observations  to  be 
made  on  the  best  form  of  water-closet,  and  it 
is  here  said  that  the  best  form  for  houses 
where  expense  is  not  a  consideration  is  con- 
tained not  in  the  house  itself,  but  in  a  detached 
building  approached  from  within  the  house  by 
a  passage  with  double  doors,  and  so  con- 
structed that  a  thorough  draught  passes 
through  at  all  times  ;  the  closet  pan  to  be 
supplied  with  water  from  a  cistern  overhead 
with  a  discharge  pipe  of  not  less  than  Ijin. 
diameter  ;  the  common  fault  of  waterclosets 
being  the  too  small  size  of  this  pipe,  permit- 
ting the  descent  from  the  cistern  of  a  dribble 
of  water  merely,  instead  of  a  flush,  whereby 
the  valve  is  required  to  be  kept  open  for  too 
long  a  time  ;  for  during  the  time  that  the 
valve  is  kept  open  foul  air  is  coming  up  into 
the  closet ;  whereas  with  a  down  pipe 
of  sufficient  size,  and  a  ventilating  pipe 
carried  up  from  the  soil  pipe  immediately 
below  the  pan  and  passed  through  the 
wall  into  the  external  air,  a  flush  of  water 
is  at  once  obtained  and  the  foul  air  is  driven 
outwards.  But  coming  to  water-closets  for 
courts  and  alleys,  and  for  cottage  property 
generally,  the  author  has  found  a  simple  pan 
and  trap,  without  a  supply  of  water  being  laid 
on  to  the  closets,  sufficient,  and  indeed  pre- 
ferable to  any  machinery  or  arrangement  of 
valves  and  chains,  which  often  suffer  wilful 
damage  and  soon  get  out  of  order  ;  that  is 
when  a  proper  supply  of  water  is  laid  on  to 
the  house,  so  as  not  toentail  too  much  labour 
or  trouble  in  fetching  it.  In  these  cases 
most  tenants  will  take  the  small  trouble  of 
throwing  down  a  pailful  or  two  of  water  daily 
for  their  own  convenience,  if  for  nothing 
else. 

As  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  pre- 
sent privies  and  ashpits  until  these  water- 
closets  can  be  adopted,  the  author  says  they 
should  be  covered  so  as  to  protect  the  con- 
tents from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  flow  of  rainwater  into  them,  and  that 
the  scavengers  should  be  instructed  to 
throw  into  each  of  them  once  a  week 
a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  spreading  it 
about  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom. 

The  sewers  are  to  be  laid  at  an  average 
depth  of  9ft.,  that  being  the  depth  required 
to  drain  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  which  are 
numerous  at  Prescot,  and  many  of  which  are 
in  a  bad  condition. 

Candidates  were  invited  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  water  supply,  and  to 
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state  whether,  in  their  opinion,  _  an  inde- 
pendent supply  would  be  advisable  instead  of 
continuing  to  take  water  from  the  reservoir  of 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  situated  at  Prescot, 
but  at  sucli  a  level  as  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
only  the  lower  parts  and  middle  zone  of  the 
town,  while  the  higher  parts  are  wholly  un- 
supplied.  But  the  author  of  this  plan  dis- 
misses the  question  of  an  independent  supply 
as  being  impracticable,  and  states  that  the 
supply  ought  still  to  be  continued  from  the 
Liverpool  works,  but  that  the  Prescot  Board 
ought  to  require  their  supply  of  water  to  be  of 
equal  purity  to  that  enjoyed  by  Liverpool, 
which  is  not  now  the  case.  There  are  two  large 
service  reservoirs  at  Prescot  belonging  to  the 
Liverpool  works,  which  receive  water  from 
Rivington  Pike,  and  between  the  two  reser- 
voirs are  filter  beds  and  a  pure  water  basin, 
from  which  the  supply  to  Liverpool  is  derived, 
but  the  Prescot  supply  is  derived  directly 
from  one  of  the  large  reservoirs,  and  what 
the  author  recommends  is  that  the  pipe  sup- 
plying Prescot  should  be  extended  across  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  into  the  pure  water 
basin.  And,  further,  that  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  should  be  called  upon  to  pump 
over  a  stand-pipe  to  be  erected  at  the  site  of 
the  reservoirs  a  supply  of  water  for  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town.  As  this  supply  would  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  the  expense 
would  not  be  great,  while  the  convenience  to 
the  residents  would  be  very  great,  and  con- 
sidering that  any  person  or  body  undertaking 
to  supply  a  town  with  water  cannot  be  said  to 
perform  their  whole  duty  thereto  so  long  as 
any  part  of  the  town  is  left  unsupplied,  tiie 
author  is  of  opinion  that,  in  all  fairness,  the 
expenses  of  these  improvements  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 


ON  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  RESTOR- 
ING THE  ITALIAN  CHURCHES  OF 
LONDON. 

THE  paper  lately  read  before  tlie  Institute 
by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  deals  with  a 
subject  of  such  importance  that  something 
more  may  well  be  said  upon  it  while  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  ititcrested  in 
church  architecture.  Resl;oration  seeiiis  to  be 
the  term  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  all 
material  alterations  in  our  churches  ;  other- 
wise, we  might  object  that  the  word  by  no 
means  expresses  the  vast  ch:inge  from  their 
original  state  some  of  these  buildings  have 
undergone.  During  the  last  few  years  several 
churches  in  London  have  been,  in  this  sense 
of  the  word,  restored,  and  the  present  object 
is  to  express  a  few  thoughts  with  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  so-called  restoration 
has  been  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  considered  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  churches  with  re- 
ference to  public  worship.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  speak  of  the  changes  in  form 
that  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  undergone  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
We  need  only  look  to  facts  as  tliey  at  present 
exist.  The  want  of  disiinctly  marked  chan- 
cels, with  space  for  the  altar  and  seats  for  the 
clergy  and  singers,  the  ponderous  galleries, 
the  mighty  piling  up  of  pulpit,  desk,  and 
clerk's  box,  together  with  the  old-fashioned 
pews,  have  called  forth  a  passion  for  destruc- 
tion, akin  to  that  which  doomed  so  much  that 
was  glorious  in  art  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  last  forty  years  has  seen  a  great  change 
in  our  views  on  the  most  fitting  form  for 
worship.  Religion  and  ecclesiology  have 
acted  mutually  on  each  other,  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  return  to  an  earlier  period  of  church 
history  for  the  modern  ritual.  If  a  giiily- 
draped  altar,  a  rerodos  with  mosaics  or  inlaid 
marbles,  the  pulpits,  desks,  and  organ  pbiced 
according  to  certain  canons,  and  the  space  for 
the  congregation  occupied  by  open  seats  or 
even  chairs,  be  found  best  to  aid  our  devo- 
tions, all  claims  of  antiquity  must  give  way 


before  these  higher  considerations.  We  must 
not  call  this  "  Gothicising"  the  chnrclies,  but 
the  work  must  be  undertaken  with  a  good 
heart,  free  from  all  fancied  trammels  laid 
upon  us  hy  the  accidents  of  style.  But  let  us 
narrowly  watch  that  these  changes  arc  made 
as  the  result  of  downright  conviction,  and  not 
from  the  thirst  for  following  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  The  fittings  of  these  churches  are 
often  examples  of  curved  oakwork  ol  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  and  the  monstrous  "  three- 
decker  "  pulpits  are  often  adorned  with 
decorations  in  wood  of  great  richness. 

One  case  may  be  quoted — the  Church  of  S. 
Olave's,  Hart-street,  is  threatened  with  the 
immediate  destruction  of  its  old  pews.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  city  churches  that  escaped 
the  great  fire,  and  it  is  an  interesting  building 
of  late  Gothic  date,  containing  some  fine 
Jacobean  monuments  to  civic  worthies,  and  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  himself  is  buried  below.  The 
pews  are  of  the  type  common  in  City  churches  ; 
the  sides  and  doors  are  handsome,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  present  notions,  rather  high  ;  and, 
in  most  cases,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  seats 
are  carried  round  three  sides.  But  their  most 
noticeable  features  are  the  carved  panels  along 
the  tops  of  the  principal  pews.  Here  the  lover 
of  art  will  find  a  rich  display  of  work  of  the 
school  of  Grinling  G-ibbons.  Tiie  removal  of 
this  woodwork  from  the  church  would  be  a 
great  loss  ;  its  destruction  we  will  not  con- 
template. In  no  art  collection  could  it  have 
the  interest  it  possesses  here,  in  its  native 
element,  and  no  argument  that  the  fittings  of 
a  church  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
architecture  can  hold  good  where  the  doomed 
work  can  claim  so  respectable  an  age,  and 
where  it  has  such  great  intrinsic  worth.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  such  considerations  as  these 
have  been  duly  weiglied,  and  that,  if  the 
church  must  be  reseated,  the  new  fittings  will 
show  little  else  than  a  fresh  adaptation  of  the 
old  materials. 

How  best  to  decorate  the  windows  of  these 
churches  is  another  most  important  point.  The 
interior  of  S.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  a  church 
generally  attributed  to  Wren,  has  lately  been 
transformed  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Williams. 
The  result  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory  ; 
but  this  question  suggests  itself — ^Was  it  wise 
to  put  tracery  into  the  windows  of  the  aisle  and 
clerestory?  This  particular  church,  however, 
ofi'ered  unusual  temptations.  Before  the  altera- 
tions, the  aisle  had  not,  as  might  bo  supposed, 
simple  round-headed  openings  ;  but  having 
marked  out  upon  his  wall  window's  of  this 
form,  Wren  turned  inverted  arches  under  the 
fir.t,  carried  the  archivolts  round  them,  and  so 
had  circular  windows  placed  at  the  head  of 
square  blanks.  This  form  may  be  seen  at  S. 
Magnus,  by  London  Bridge,  and  if  i.ot 
beautiful,  it  is  yet  quaint  and  characteristic. 
If  the  object  in  enlarging  these  windows  was 
to  gain  light,  why  was  such  fully-coloured 
glass  used,  and  why  were  the  heavy  mullions 
thrust  in  ? 

The  name  of  Wren  is  a  mighty  bulwark  in 
the  history  of  architecture.  Wren  was  a  great 
historical  personage,  and  his  reputation,  as 
embodied  in  his  works,  must  be  kept  clear 
from  the  mists  that  successive  generations  so 
often  cast  upon  the  remains  of  bygone  ages. 
Let  us  not  plead  the  authoritv  of  the  builders 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  filled  the  spacious 
windows  of  their  Norman  forerunners  with 
Perpendicular  tracery,  as  a  means,  perhaps, 
of  providing  a  better  field  for  their  painted 
glass.  But  we  must  turn  to  S.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  the  church  by  the  Guildhall,  and  see 
how  this  same  difficulty  has  been  managed  by 
Mr.  Blomfield.  Here  the  two  round-headed 
windows  at  the  east  end,  and  one  on  the  south 
side,  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  two  large  circles 
near  the  altar  by  Jlessrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne.  These  windows  are  left  in  their 
simple  expanse  as  designed  by  Wren.  Round 
the  outlines  of  the  former,  to  which  special 
praise  is  due,  is  carried  a  bold  margin,  set 


with  small  medallions,  and  the  whole  height 
of  the  windows  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments containing  figure  subjects.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  W(nk  here  is  quite  different  fi'om 
the  Gothic  work  at  S.  ^ilieliael's,  ami  the  effect 
is  far  more  beautiful  tiian  that  of  the  JIuiiich 
windows  in  S.  Paul's,  with  their  yellow  archi- 
tecture and  blue  back  grounds.  A  similar 
subdivision  of  lights  has  been  carried  out  at  S. 
Swithin's,  Gannon-street,  andS.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury,  and  in  each  case  it  is  to  be  regretted  ; 
not  that  the  nakedness  of  the  fenestration  is 
not  felt  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  cases 
against  the  revived  Classic  as  compared  with 
the  Mediaeval  styles,  but  because  it  is  an  un- 
called-for perversion  of  the  original  design. 
One  eminent  architect  has  proposed  filling  in 
these  windows  with  wooden  tracery,  and  it  is 
a  valuable  suggestion.  For  if  tlie  material 
be  made  to  declare  itself,  it  cannot  seem  to 
enter  so  closely  into  the  constitution  of  the 
window  as  stone  mullions  and  arches,  but  would 
appear  to  belong  to  the  glazing  rather  than 
to  the  wall.  The  same  arguments,  therefore, 
can  hardly  be  brought  against  its  use.  But 
the  church,  of  S.  Lawrence  shows  a  bold 
manner  of  grappling  with  the  difficulty,  and 
the  success  attained  is  richly  deserved. 

On  the  decoration  of  these  churches  much 
might  be  said.  Something  has  already  been 
done,  and  if  sufficient  interest  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  funds  be  forthcoming,  much 
may  yet  be  accomplished.  We  should  like 
to  learn  what  were  the  views  of  Wren  on 
coloured  decoration  as  applied  to  his  own 
churches.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however, 
might  be  hard  to  learn,  and,  if  attained, 
might  prove  unsatisfactory.  His  knowledge 
of  the  different  schools  of  glass  painting,  of 
mosaics,  and  of  colour  in  general,  was  pro- 
bably not  great.  Mr.  Penrose,  in  an  appendix 
to  Dean  Milman's  "Annals  of  S.  Paul's," 
tells  us  that  Wren's  general  views  with 
regard  to  the  completion  of  the  interior  of 
S.  Paul's  have  been  recorded,  but  that  little 
is  known  in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  have  carried  them  out.  Mosaics, 
painted  windows,  and  inlaid  marbles  form 
the  leading  features  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Cathedral  now  in  progress,  and  lovers  of  art 
must  wish  the  scheme  all  success.  If  we 
think  that  our  acquaintance  with  art  history 
is  wider  than  Wren's,  and  our  judgment 
truer,  we  ought  surely  to  call  our  modern 
skill  into  play  in  these  very  buildings,  con- 
sidering that  we  are  adding  to  the  original 
design,  but  in  no  sense  altering  it,  as  actually 
carried  out. 

The  future  of  these  City  churches  it  is  hard 
to  foresee.  Often  well  nigh  deserted  by  their 
congregations,  and  covering  sites  of  immense 
value,  argumeuts  may  well  be  brought  against 
their  maintenance.  Several  have  already 
disappeared,  and  coming  years  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  see  the  destruction  of  many  more. 
Cockerell  and  Clayton  have  preserved  for  us 
their  forms,  but  their  removal  will  still  be 
a  loss.  Who  does  not  recognise  in  these 
churches,  whether  they  meet  us  in  the  bus}' 
thoroughfares,  or  stand  in  their  quiet  grave- 
yards among  the  winding  lanes  of  the  City, 
one  source  of  that  interest  and  quaint  pic- 
turesqueness  of  which  the  older  parts  of 
London  have  still  so  large  a  share  ?  But  it 
is  not  from  the  streets  themselves  that  the 
artistic  value  of  these  churches  is  most 
keenly  felt.  From  the  river,  the  bridges,  or 
some  high  station  point,  their  varied  towers 
and  spires,  rising  almost  from  the  water's 
edge,  leading  up  and  giving  scale  to  the 
crowning  sublimity  of  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
architectural  glories  of  which  London  can 
boast. 

Under  the  head  of  Italian  Churches  must 
be  ranked  a  large  number  of  buildings  of 
the  very  humblest  description,  erected  for 
the  most  part  in  the  last  century,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  our  own.  On 
most  of  these  but  little  skill  or  cost  seems 
to  have  been  expended,  to  make  them  fulfil 
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any  further  end  than  the  barest  necessities 
of  places  of  worship.  They  may  be  accounted 
beyond  the  pale  of  artistic  criticism,  as  ex- 
amples of  hiuhllng,  not  of  'architecture  :  and 
the  work  before  us  is  to  engraft  some 
architectural  character  upon  these  sorry 
stocks.  In  such  cases  we  may  deal  with  a 
far  freer  hand.  Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to 
keep  to  the  general  ideas  of  the  original 
designer — at  others,  the  adapter  may  work 
with  tolerable  independence.  In  using  any 
means  at  their  command  to  bring  such 
churches  into  liarmony  with  the  religious  and 
artistic  feelings  of  the  present  day,  there  is 
ample  field  for  the  energies  of  our  ecclesio- 
logists.  But  in  handling  buildings  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  with  architectural  character 
to  recommend  them,  we  must  be  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  strict  conservatism.  It  will  not  be 
well  if  coming  ages  fix  upon  this  archteo- 
logical  generation  the  stigma  of  having 
wantonly  tampered  with  the  works  belonging 
to  an  important  phase  of  our  architectural 
history  that  has  long  since  passed  away. 

A.  H.  P. 


ARCHED  ROOFS.-No.  III. 

VIEWED  in  an  Eesthetical  light,  the  open 
roof  of  trussed  ironwork  in  the  arch  form 
is  one  which  may  claim  precedence  over  the 
more  massive  and  ponderous  examples.  There 
is  an  elegance  and  lightness  about  the  frame- 
work which  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
heavier  specimens  of  the  plate  type.  They 
are  especially  well  adapted  for  roofs  of  large 
span,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reasons 
already  mentioned  in  our  previous  article,  but 
because  the  strains  upon  the  bracing  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  therefore  the  full  value 
of  the  trussed  arch  is  not  obtained  in  examples 
of  limited  span.  In  fact,  the  trussed  arch  is 
the  form  for  large  roofs  for  precisely  the  same 
cause  that  the  bowstring  bridge  is  the  proper 
type  to  select  for  large  bridges  with  a  heavy 
moving  load.  The  exampls  selected  of  a 
trussed  arch  roof  in  fig.  1  has  a  span  of  50ft., 


a  depth  of  truss  of  7ft.,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
loaded  with  two  tons  on  the  whole  roof,  or 
one  ton  on  the  half  principal  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  tliick  lines  represent  the  parts  in 
compression,  and  tiie  thin  ones  those  in  tension, 
from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
whole  of  the  upper  flange  or  bow  is  in  com- 
pression, and  the  lower  or  tie  in  tension.  Also 
B  E  C  F  are  struts,  and  C  E,  D  F  ties.  When 
the  design  of  a  trussed  roof  is  of  a  very  com- 
plicated nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as 
in  the  present  case,  by  mere  insjjection  those 
parts  which  are  in  compression  and  those  which 
are  in  tension.  It  is  not  until  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  analysis  of  the  strains 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the 
various  members  of  the  truss  becomes  apparent. 
Having  ascertained  those  bars  which  are  struts 
and  those  which  are  ties,  the  next  point  is  to 
examine  into  the  distribution  of  the  load. 
Referring  to  fig.  1,  we  have  a  total  load  of 
one  ton  upon  the  half  principal,  and  it  is 
divided  as  follows  : — There  will  be  one-third 
situated  at  each  of  the  points  B  and  C  and 
one-sixth  at  A  and  D.  Tims,  we  shall  have  at 
B  and  C  a  weight  of  0-33  tons,  and  at  A 
and  D  a  weight  of  0-165  tons.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  diagram 
that  the  weight  of  0-165  tons  at  A  is  supported 
directly  by  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  abut- 
ment, and  coBsequently  produces  no  strain 


whatever  on  any  part  of  the  truss.  Its  action 
may  be  therefore  ignored,  and  the  total  weight 
on  the  principal  producing  strain  on  its  various 
parts  will  be  equal  to  0-825  tons  instead  of  one 
ton.  This  theoretical  assumption  will  not 
hold  unless  the  distance  A  B  or  unsupported 
length  of  the  rafter  between  the  abutment 
and  the  strut  B  E  be  of  sufficiently  limited 
dimensions  so  as  not  to  allow  of  any  bending 
taking  place.  This  is  alwaj^s  practically 
effected  bv  subdividing  the  roof  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sloping  struts,  into  lengths 
which  are  too  small  to  permit  any  appreciable 
deflection. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  load  being  adjusted,  the  next  operation  is 
to  ascertain  the  strains  upon  the  various  bars, 
and  in  the  analysis,  as  in  all  other  calculations, 
we  must  always  proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  At  the  point  of  support  A  the 
vertical  reaction  producing  strain  upon  the 
roof  is  the  sum  of  the  weight  at  B,  C,  and  D, 
since  they  must  all  be  ultimately  transferred 
to  that  point.  This  reaction  is  therefore 
equal  to  0-825  tons.  We  have,  therefore,  three 
forces  at  the  point  A,  making  equilibrium 
at  the  point  A,  namely,  the  vertical  reaction 
of  0-825  tons,  the  strain  along  A  B,  and  the 
strain  in  A  E.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
although  in  practice  the  arch  is  a  segment  of 
a  circle,  it  is  supposed  in  the  diagram  to  con- 
sist of  the  polygonally-shaped  figure  A  B  C  D, 
the  length  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  D  being  straight 
lines.  Each  of  these  is,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a 
separate  bar,  or  part  of  the  upper  flange.  On 
a  scale  of  one  ton  to  the  inch,  make  A  H 
equal  to  0-825  tons;  join  A  B,  and  produce 
the  line  to  any  convenient  length.  From  the 
point  H,  draw  H  K  parallel  to  A  E,  meeting 
A  B  produced  in  K.  Measuring  by  the  same 
scale,  A  K  will  give  the  strain  upon  A  B,  and 
H  K  that  upon  A  E,  respectively  equal  to  1-90 
and  1-57  tons.  It  should  be  observed  here, 
that  were  A  B  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
B  C,  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary  inclined  rafter, 
then  the  strain  upon  A  B  would  be  the  same 
as  that  upon  B  C,  plus  the  additional  strain 
due  to  the  weight  at  B.  But  as  in  the  diagram 
the  direction  of  the  different  bars  of  the  arch 
is  continually  changing,  the  question  is  con- 
siderably more  complicated.  To  find  the  strain 
upon  B  C,  we  must  find  the  resultant  of  the 
strain  upon  A  B  and  the  weight  at  B.  Upon 
A  B.'produced,  layoff  Ba  =  A  K  equal  to  1-90 
the  strain  already  found  for  A  B  ;  draw  a  h 
vertically  equal  to  the  weight  at  B  equal  to 
0-33  tons  ;  join  B  5,  which  is  the  resultant  re- 
quired. From  the  point  B,  draw  &  d  parallel 
to  B  E,  and  B  d  will  give  the  strain  upon  B  C, 
and  bd  that  upon  the  strut  B  E.  There  now 
remains  only  the  central  bar  C  D  of  the  upper 
flange  upon  which  to  ascertain  the  strain. 
This,  allowing  for  the  change  of  direction, 
will  evidently  be  less  than  that  upon  B  C,  by 
the  action  of  the  weight  at  C,  plus  the  pull 
on  the  queen  rod  C  E.  Before  the  strain  upon 
C  D  can  be  determined,  that  upon  C  E  must 
first  be  obtained.  This  obviously  proceeds 
from  the  pull  at  the  point  E,  for  since  C  E  is 
a  tie  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the  weight  at 
the  apex  C,  which  is  supported  directly'  by  the 
arch  and  the  strut  C  F.  At  the  point  E  thej  e 
are  two  forces  acting,  a  compression  along  B 
E,  and  a  tension  along  A  E,  and  the  resultant 
of  these  will  pull  upon  both  C  E  and  E  F.  The 
amount  of  these  pulls  or  tensile  strains  may 
be  thus  ascertained.  Produce  A  E  to  any 
convenient  length,  make  E  h  equal  to  H  K, 
equal  to  the  strain  upon  A  E  ;  from  h  draw 
h  m  parallel  to  B  E.  The  resultant  of  the 
strains  in  A  E  and  B  E  will  be  represented  by 
E  m.  From  m  draw  m  ?i  parallel  to  E  F,  and 
711  n  will  be  the  strain  upon  E  F,  and  E  n,  the 
pull  upon  the  queen  rod  C  E.  The  compres- 
sion upon  C  D  can  now  be  calculated.  Pro- 
duce B  C,  and  upon  it  lay  off  G  p  =  B  d  ; 
from  p  draw  p  q,  equal  to  the  weight  0-33,  at 
C  plus  the  pull  E  m  ;  from  q  draw  q  r  parallel 
to  C  F,  and  the  strain  upon  G  D  is  measured 
by  C  r,  and  that  upon  C  F  by  The  ques- 
tion of  what  becomes  of  the  -weight  D  at  the 


central  apex  will  probably  be  now  demanded. 
As  D  P  is  a  tie,  the  whole  of  the  weight  D  ii 
conveyed  in  equal  subdivisions  to  each  of  tho 
two  abutments,  and  it  lias  already  been  ac- 
c  )untcd  for,  since  it  was  included  in  the  value 
of  A  H,  which  was  made  equal  to  the  vertical 
reaction  at  A.  There  is  yet  one  more  strain 
to  be  determined,  and  that  is  the  pull  on  the 
king  rod  D  F.  The  rod  D  F  can  only  be 
affected  by  the  strain  upon  the  strut  OF,  since 
it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tie  E  F.  But  the 
corresponding  strut  upon  the  other  half  of  tho 
girder  will  bring  a  similar  strain  upon  D  F  ; 
so  that  if  we  produce  C  F,  and  make  F  S  equal 
to  twice  q  r,  then  drawing  S  t  parallel  to  E  P, 
the  total  strain  upon  D  P  will  equal  F  t.  The 
strain  upon  D  F  is  in  fact  the  vertical  result- 
ant of  the  strains  in  C  F,  and  the  corresponding 
strut  upon  the  other  half  of  the  roof. 

The  strains  having  been  determined  they 
should  be  tabulated  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
table,  and  preserved  for  future  reference. 
Before,  however,  considering  the  analysis  as 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  a  few  of  the  strains 
should  be]checked  by  some  independent  method, 
as  errors  will  frequently  occurjn  estimating  them 
by  means  of  a  diagram  which  are  only  per- 
ceived by  employing  another  process  of  analysis. 
The  strain  upon  E  F  maybe  checked  by  draw- 
ing from  H  the  Ime  H  B  parallel  to  E  P.  The 
line  H  B  will  equal  the  strain  already  found. 
Table. 


Bars 

Strains 

A  B 

+  1-90 

B  G 

+  1-90 

C  D 

+  1-65 

AE 

—  1-58 

E  F 

—  1-33 

B  E 

+  0-25 

CF 

+  0-22 

C  E 

—  0-25 

D  P 

—  0-22 

Arch 

Tie  rod 
j.  Struts 
\  Ties 


There  is  this  general  principle  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  determining  all  strains  upon  trussed 
constructions  by  diagram.  Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  arrived  at  by  summation,  if  the  same 
value  for  the  strain  is  also  obtained  by  an  in- 
dependent operation  it  is  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  correct.  As  an  example  of  our  meaning, 
take  the'strain  found  on  the  end  of  the  bow  A  B. 
It  is  determined  at  once  by  the  plotting  upon 
the  vertical  line  A  H  the  reaction  of  the  total 
load  upon  the  half  roof.  But  if  each  weight 
were  treated  seriatim,  the  sum  of  the  separate 
strains  would  be  found  to  equal  that  obtained 
in  the  diagram.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  analysing  strains  by  geometrical  diagrams  to 
work  this  out  for  themselves  on  a  good  large 
scale,  and  tabulate  the  several  strains  arising 
from  each  weight.  The  strain  on  the  central  bar 
of  the  arch  C  1)  may  be  checked  by  calculation. 
Let  S equal  the  strain,  L  the  half  span,  G  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  half  load 
from  the  centre|of  the  girder,'D  the  depth  of  the 
truss,  and  W  the  total  load  upon  the  whole 
W  (L  -  G) 

roof.     Then  we  have  S  =  .  Sub- 

2  X  D 

stituting  in  this  equation  the  values  for  the 
2  (25  -  12-95) 

letters,  we  get  S  =  solving  the 

2x7 

equation  S  =  1-72  tons,  which  differs  only  by 
0-07  from  that  arrived  at  from  the  diagram, 
a  quantity  that  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
appreciable. In  conclusion,  it  should  bo 
mentioned  that  wherever  a  trussed  principal  is 
employed,  in  which  a  sloping  rafter  is  used 
instead  of  an  arch,  the  method  given  in  the 
present  case  is  not  applicable.  It  is  not 
dilHcult,  however,  to  apply  another  method 
which  gives  equally  true  results. 

The  Poultry  Chapel  is  to  be  sold,  it  is  said,  for 
£70,000,  and  a  new  place  of  -ivorship  of  great  magni- 
tude will  be  erected  for  Dr.  Parker  on  the  site  of 
Claremont  Chapel,  Pentonville,  within  two  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Angel. 
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the  theory  and  pkactice  of  modern 
house  decoration. 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 


BRUSHES  and  BRISTLES. 

TPIE  selection  of  good  brushes  is  of  the 
utmost  iraportance  to  the  house-painter 
and  decoiatoi-,  but  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  wliich  arises  from  his  inability  to  dis- 
cover the  quality  of  the  brushes  until  he  gets 
them  into  actual  xise — excepting,  of  course, 
those  who  have  liad  a  large  experience  in  the 
buying  of  this  class  of  brushes ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  brushes  are  purchased  on  faith  of  the 
reputations  of  well-known  manufacturers,  or 
are  taken  on  the  repretentations  only  of  the 
vendor,  who  tempts  with  a  low  price  while 
vouching  for  the  superior  quality  of  his  goods. 
The  bristles  of  which  the  best  painting- 
brushes  are  made  are  imported  from  Russia  ; 
there  is,  however,  such  a  great  variety  of  sorts, 
lengths,  colours,  &c.,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  full  description  of  bristles  in  a  short 
notice.  The  varieties  mostly  have  their 
Russian  names,  indicating  the  locality  wlience 
they  come  or  the  trader  who  collects  them. 
Germany  also  sends  us  bristles,  but  they  are 
inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the 
Russian  goods,  and  are  generally  unfit  for 
making  good  painting-brushes,  and  are  used 
only  for  making  the  common  ones.  Bristles 
vary  in  length  from  about  2in.  to  9in.,  and 
sometimes  lOin.,  but  when  they  exceed  G|in. 
they  are  generally  weak  and  appear  im- 
poverished. They  are  of  several  colours — 
white,  many  shades  of  yellow,  black,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  above  called  greys.  Although 
bruslimakers  can  detect  no  difference  in  the 
properties  of  variously  coloured  bristles  when 
they  are  of  the  same  quality  and  length,  yet 
the  painter  usually  jirefers  to  have  his  brushes 
all  white  bristles,  simply  because  he  knows 
he  is  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
having  horsehair  or  bad  bristles  palmed  upon 
him  in  lieu  of  good  ones.  This  fact  alone  has 
caused  so  great  a  demand  that  the  price  of 
the  white  bristles  has  risen  very  high  indeed. 
The  market  value  of  bristles  depends  on 
colour,  length,  quality,  and  solidity  ;  the 
white,  the  long,  the  stiff,  and  the  solid  of  the 
different  sorts  fetching  the  highest  prices, 
but  as  the  cost  of  rough  bristles  varies  from 
£6  to  £70  per  cvvt.,it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  quotation  for  them. 

The  bristle  which  is  best  adapted  for  paint- 
ing-brushes is  first  Siberia,  the  present  value 
of  which  in  the  rough  is  £32  to  £33  per 
cwt.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  they 
have  ever  reached  before,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  they  will  be  lower. 
Bristles  must  yearly  increase  in  value,  because 
their  production  is  limited,  and  as  civilisation 
advances  the  demand  for  them  becomes  more 
extensive.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
prices  have  been  as  follows  : — In  1866,  £28  ; 
in  1867,  £29  10s.  ;  in  1868,  £31  ;  and  in  1869, 
£32  per  cwt.  ;  being  a  rise  of  14J  per  cent,  in 
that  short  time.  The  best  painting-brushes 
are  made  of  bristles  entirely,  but  unfortunately 
in  the  brush  trade,  as  in  many  others, 
adulteration  is  freely  carried  on,  and  so 
cleverly  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to 
detect  the  fraud.  Bristles  are  so  peculiar,  and 
like  feathers,  have  such  distinct  character- 
istics, that  there  are  but  two  materials  yet  dis- 
covered with  which  they  can  be  mixed  without 
immediate  detection.  These  are  horsehair 
and  the  fibre  of  the  American  aloe. 

When  horsehair  only,  and  in  small  quantities, 
is  mixed  with  bristle,  its  detection  in  the  brush 
is  very  difficult'  and  requires  a  very  careful 
examination  by  an  experienced  person.  No 
rule  can  be  given  by  which  a  painter  could 
obtain  a  reliable  result  ;  he,  however,  soon  dis- 
covers there  is  something  wrong  when  he 


comes  to  use  it.  It  is  only  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  horsehair  is  used  that  he  can  sus- 
pect or  discover  it,  the  brush  being  limp  and 
without  spring,  and  instead  of  wearing  square 
and  even  at  the  point  or  end,  will  twist  part 
one  way  and  part  another  and  become  utterly 
useless  ;  but  to  detect  horsehair  readily  before 
using  the  brush  he  would  have  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  both  horsehair  and 
bristles. 

Fibre,  alone  and  in  combination  with  horse- 
hair, is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
lower  class  of  painters'  brushes  ;  this  fibre  is 
from  about  10  to  20in.  long,  of  a  whitish 
colour  naturally,  but  may  easily  be  dyed  to 
suit  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  used, 
and  being  about  one-tenth  the  value  of  the 
bristle  [it  is  made  to  represent,  offers  great 
temptation  to  the  unscrupulous  trader. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  thousands  of 
painting-brushes  are  made  annually,  for  home 
consumption  only,  which  most  likely  do  not 
contain  as  much  as  one-third  bristles,  and 
these  of  the  poorest  quality,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  being  horsehair  and  fibre.  Yet 
they  look  well  when  hanging  in  the  shop 
windows,  where  they  are  marked  perhaps  2d. 
or  3d.  less  than  the  price  of  the  best  article. 

Now  the  vegetable  fibre  can  be  easily 
detected,  even  though  a  small  proportion  only 
is  mixed  in  the  brush  ;  the  brush  loses 
elasticity,  the  fibre  bending  easily  enough, 
but  will  not  spring  back  again  ;  it  is  harsh  to 
feel.  If  a  few  bristles  are  rapidly  bent  at  a 
sharp  angle,  they  will  soon  resume  their 
original  positions,  while  the  fibre  remains 
bent ;  the  surface  of  the  fibre  is  not  so^smooth 
as  bristle,  it  has  less  tenacity.  If  a  suspected 
hair  is  pulled  out  of  the  brush,  and  the  end 
burnt  in  a  small  flame,  it  will  curl  up,  the 
smoke  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  burnt 
hair  if  it  be  bristle  or  even  horsehair,  but  if 
it  be  fibre  it  will  burn  away,  leaving  a  delicate 
white  ash. 

Fibre  is  very  useful  when  made  into  stock 
brushes  for  rough  lime  whiting,  or  forencaustic 
work,  as  the  alkalies  do  not  soften  it,  while 
they  gelatinise  bristles. 

An  idea  prevails  among  painters  that  whale- 
bone is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bristles,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  To  cut  and  prepare 
whalebone  to  be  as  fine  as  bristle  would  bring 
up  the  cost  to  more  than  the  genuine  article. 
It  is  only  used  for  such  brushes  as  are  re- 
quired exceedingly  stiff  and  coarse. 

From  the  above  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
detect  adulteration,  unless  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  horsehair  or  fibre  is  used  as  will 
destroy  the  strength  or  elasticity  of  the  brush. 
We  will  therefore  mention  the  chief  points  to 
be  noticed  in  selecting  brushes.  A  good 
painting-brush,  either  round  or  oval,  should 
be  made  of  straight  bristles  having  an  in- 
clination to  turn  to  the  centre  when  viewed 
endwise.  The  extremity  of  the  brush  should 
be  soft ;  if  Jiarsh,  bend  the  bristles  sharply  to 
test  for  fibre,  as  explained  above.  The  bristles 
should  feel  solid  to  near  the  end, though  taper- 
ing slightly  all  along,  and  the  brush  should 
have  a  good  spring. 

The  apparent  size  of  the  brush  is  no  criterion 
of  value  ;  the  better  the  bristles  the  heavier 
and  closer  they  will  lay  together.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  make  a  brush  look  a  size  larger 
than  it  really  is. 

The  handle  should  not  be  too  large,  nor 
must  the  end  project  above  the  binding^;  it 
should  be  a  little  below,  so  that  the  binding 
may  cause  the  bristles  to  close  over  the  handle 
and  be  divided  towards  the  centre  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  handle  projects  abave  the 
bristles  are  separated,  and  the  brush  will  most 
likely  work  with  a  forked  or  swallow  tail  ; 
thus,  before  the  brush  is  hardly  worn  out,  it 
will  become  useless  for  good  work  ;  not  only 
so,  but  the  loss  of  time  consequent  on  the 
extra  labour  required  to  lay  off  the  work 
smooth  and  even  will  very  soon  swallow  up 
the  price  of  a  dozen  well-made  brushes. 
Common  brushes  are  usually  made  in  this 
I  way  to  give  them  a  fuller  appearance.  An- 


other trick  with  the  handle  is  to  make  the 
large  end  trumpet  shaped,  so  that  while  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  wood  within  the 
brush,  the  external  handle  appears  very  small. 
The  handle  should  always  be  shaped  in  con- 
formity with  the  brushes— for  round  brushes, 
round  handles  ;  oval  brushes,'  oval  handles  ; 
flat  brushes,  flat  handles  ;  yet  to  save  expense, 
most  of  the  oval  brushes  are  made  with  round 
handles ;  which  destroys  their  usefulness  by 
weakening  the  sides  on  which  the  brush  is 
worked,  and  thus  causing  them  to  work  un- 
evenly. The  high  price  of  bristle?,  and  its  con- 
tinued advance,  has  led  to  many  devices  for 
meeting  the  emergency  ;  the  most  notable 
and  valuable  of  which  is  the  socket  principle 
for  ground  brushes  and  dusters,  by  means  of 
which  a  shorter  bristle  is  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  one  an  inch  longer.  So  high  is  the 
present  price  of  Bin.  and  7in.  bristle  that  old 
fashioned  brushes  would  cost  about  one-third 
more  than  the  present  socket-brushes  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  seldom  made.  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Co.,  manufacture  most  of 
their  painting-brushes  with  C.  A.  Watkins' 
patent  sockets,  which  are  made  of  fine  wire, 
soldered  together,  instead  of  string,  which  is 
merely  glued.  The  patent  sockets  are  much 
stronger  than  any  other  form  of  binding,  while 
they  are  lighter  than  the  string-bound  brushes 
when  in  use,  because  they  do  not  absorb 
water,  and  nray  be  cleaned  as  often  as  is  re- 
quired without  danger  of  cutting  the  binding. 
The  socket  principle  can  only  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  usual  round  and  oval  paint 
brushes. 

Distemper  stock  brushes,  lime  brushes,  and 
other  similar  brushes  having  always  been 
fastened  by  a  narrow  binding  of  wire,  string, 
or  leather,  fixed  close  upon  the  root  end  of 
the  hair,  do  not  allow  of  any  alteration  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  method  employed  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Co.  for  securing  the  binding  of 
distemper  brushes  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
Instead  of  the  wire  being  held  on  the  handle 
by  a  small  notch  cut  in  the  wood,  the  breaking 
off  of  which  destroj's  many  a  brush,  they 
make  a  solid  notch  of  copper,  which  ig 
fastened  to  the  handle  ;  the  wire  is  wound 
on  to  the  copper  below  the  notch,  and  the 
whole  is  soldered  firmly  together.  The  result 
is  that  these  brushes  are  the  most  serviceable 
that  are  made,  and  the  wire  never  gives  way, 
even  though  they  are  beaten  heavily  against 
the  pails,  as  labourers  are  accustomed  to  do 
with  them,  and  will  stand  any  amount  of 
rough  usage  ;  an  important  consideration  this 
to  the  employer. 

We  may  mention  that  except  the  handle  be 
broken,  these  brushes  do  not  require  retying, 
for  should  the  hair  slip  down  through  getting 
too  dry,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  push  it  back 
again,  and  carefully  place  the  brush  flat  in 
water  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  it  will  be 
as  good  and  sound  as  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Roman  Antiquities. — Six  admirable  statues  in 
bronze,  representing  respectively  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  Castor,  have  just 
been  discovered  at  Ostia,  a  small  town  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;  also  an  enormous  gold 
ring,  which  the  effigy  and  inscription  denote  to 
have  belonged  to  Trajan.  A  very  beautiful 
column  has  been  discovered  in  the  excavations  on 
the  Palatine.  The  explorations  are  still  being 
proceeded  with  at  Pompeii,  and  some  interesting 
objects  have  lately  been  discovered,  including  a 
very  rare  glass  oil  lamp,  a  still  rarer  and  perhaps 
unique  object  consisting  of  a  small  terra-cotta 
cup  with  a  metallic  cup  inside  containing  a  night- 
lamp  lika  those  in  modern  use  ;  a  large  gladi- 
ator's sword,  with  the  metallic  portions  of  the 
scabbard  ;  many  copper  and  silver  coins  of  the 
time  of  Vespasi m,  and  an  amphora  full  of  small 
onions  near  the  skeletim  of  a  woman.  The  skele- 
ton of  a  man  was  also  discovered,  holding  a  pick- 
axe in  one  hand,  an  iron  bar  with  the  other,  and 
with  many  bronze  objects  scattered  at  his  feet, 
near  a  wall  which  had  been  partially  broken 
through. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  LEVELLING. 
(Continued  from  2^9^  2G1). 

IT  has  been  already  remarked  that  a  fluid  sur- 
face, A  B  C,  in  a  state  of  repose,  is  spheri- 
cal and  truly  level  at  every  part ;  consequently 
any  arc,  A  E  C,  coincident  therewith,  or  any 
arc.  As  Bs  Ca  parallel  thereto,  is  the  line  of 
true  level,  all  points  in  either  being  equidis- 
tant from  the  earth's'  centre  O.  If,  therefore, 
a  levelling  instrument  Bi  B2  were  capable  of 
tracing  the  true  level  line  B2  As ,  then  because 
the  radii  O  B2  ,  O  Aa  are  equal,  the  true  dif- 
ference of  level  between  any  two  points  Bi 
Ai  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
heights  Ai  As ,  and  Bi  B2  ,  or  Ai  A2  —  Bi  Ba  . 
But  since  a  levelling  instrument  can  only  trace 
the  apparent  level  line  B2  As  ,  -which  is  a  tan- 
gent to  the  true  level  line  B2  A2  at  B2 ,  then 
because  the  radius  O  As  is  in  excess  of  the 
radius  O  Bs  by  the  height  As  As  ,  due  to  the 
earth's  curvature,  the  true  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  points  Bi  Ai  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  heights  Ai  As  and  Bi 
B2  ,  minus  the  excess  A2  As ,  or  (Ai  As  —  Bi 
B2  )  —  A2  As .  The  value  of  A2  As ,  at  any 
distance  from  Ba ,  may  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Let  O  be  the  earth's  centre,  0  B2  its  radius, 
and  B2  A.2  an  arc  of  its  circumference  ;  and 
let  B2  As  be  the  tangent,  and  0  A3  the  secant 
of  the  arc  Bj  A2.  Then  the  arc  B2  A2  is  the 
line  of  true  level,  the  tangent  B2  As  is  the  line 
of  apparent  level,  and  the  excess  A2  A3  of  the 
secant  0  A3  above  the  radius  0  A2  is  the 
height  of  the  apparent  above  the  true  level 
with  reference  to  the  point  Bj. 

Now,  according  to  Euclid,  (3,  36),  the  tangent 
B2  A3  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
entire  secant  0  A3  and  its  external  segment 
A2  A3.  Then,  if  the  tangent  B2  A3  be  denoted 
by  t,  the  arc  of  distance  B2  Aj  by  fZ,  the  radius 
0  Bj  by  r,  and  the  height  A  A3  by  A  ,  we 
have 

(2r  +  h)  :  t'.'.t  :  h, 

^2  ={2o-  +  h)  h, 

:.  h  =  

(2  T  -f  70 

But  since  in  levelling  operations  the  height 
is  almost  nothing  compared  with  the  eartii's 
diameter  2  r,  and  since  tlie  distances  of  the 
arc  d  and  the  tangent  t  do  not  sensibly 
differ,  2  r  may  be  substituted  for  (2  r  -|-  /<),  and 
d  for  t,  without  any  appreciable  error.  Then, 
with  these  reductions,  we  have 

2  r  ;  dW  d  :  A, 

^2  =  2  r  h, 

2r' 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
the  apparent  level  h  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  1^2  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  2  r  ;  and  consequently  h  is  always  pro- 
portional to  d'',  since  2  r  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

For  the  preceding  formula  another  much 
more  convenient  for  calculation  may  be  found 
thus  ; — ^Taking  2  r  to  be  7912i  miles,  equal 
to  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  the 
resistance  d  to  bo  one  mile,  equal  to  5280ft., 
the    height    of    the    apparent    above  the 

5280 

true  level  h  =  =  -0073,  or  frds  of  a 

7912i- 

foot  for  one  mile,  whence  we  have 
h  =  i  rf2  ; 

that  is,  the  correction  for  curvature  h  in  feet 
is  two-thirds  of  the  square  of  the  distance  d^  in 
miles.    The  following  are  examples  by  this 
formula  :  — 
At  two  miles  : 

7i  =  I  d2  =  I  X  22  =  f  X  4  =  2'GGGft.  ; 
at  three  miles : 

A  =  f     =  f  X  32  =  I  X  9  =  Oft.  ; 


and  at  four  miles  : 

A  z=  5  d  =  I  X  42  =  f  X  16  =10-666ft.* 

The  preceding  correction  for  the  earth's 
curvature  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ray  ef  light  wliich  is  reflected  from  the  point 
on  the  staff  intersected  by  the  horizontal 
line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  proceeds  to 
the  eye  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  that 
the  point  observed  in  the  line  of  sight  is  in 
that  line.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  true. 
For  the  ray  moves  from  the  point  on  the  staff 
to  the  eye  in  a'  slightly  curved  line,  convex 
upwards,  and  the  visual  line  is  a  tangent  to 
this  curve  at  the  eye,  consequently  the  point 
is  actually  somewhat  below  where  it  is  seen. 
This  may  be  explained  as  follows  :  — 

In  vacuo,  and  in  all  media  of  uniform 
density,  the  rays  of  light  which  issue  from 
luminous  objectst  move  in  straight  lines  ;  but 
in  all  media  of  variable  density  they  move  in 
broken  or  curved  lines.  Thus,  if  the  atmos- 
phere did  not  exist,  or  if  it  were  everywhere 
of  uniform  density,  the  line  along  which  the 
ray  would  proceed  from  the  horizontal  point 
on  the  staff  to  the  eye  would  be  a  straight 
line,  the  visual  line  between  the  eye  and  the 
point  would  be  identical  with  the  ray,  and  the 
point  seen  in  the  line  of  vision  would  be  where 
it  is  seen.  As  however,  the  air  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  strata,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  density  from  the  earth  upwards, 
and  as  the  earth's  sphericity  perpetually 
changes  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  the  ray, 
while  passing  from  the  point  to  the  eye, 
obliquely  through  the  strata,  thus  varying  in 
density  and  inclination,  is  gradually  reflected 
or  bent  more  and  more  from  a  rectilineal 
direction  into  a  vertically  curved  line  concave 
towards  the  earth.  Hence  the  line  of  vision 
is  a  tangent  ^to  that  part  of  the  curved  ray 
that  enters  the  eye,  and  continues  to  diverge 
from  the  curve  the  further  it  is  produced  ; 
and  hence  the  point  seen  in  that  line  is  not 
where  it  is  in  reality,  but  above  that  position.^ 

*  As  distances  are  sometimes  measured  by  Gunter's 
chain  of  CO  feet,  it  is  desirable  to  have  formula;  that 
will  give  the  curvature  h  iu  feet,  and  also  in  inches, 
when  the  distanced  is  taken  in  chains.  Now  since  80 
chains  arc  equal  to  one  mile  the  formula 

2 

h    =  - 
3 


(JLV 

^  80  I 


Gives  h  iu  feet  when  d  is  measured  in  chains.  Thus  if 
d  —  i7  chains,  then 

2  2 
—    X    -58725  =   —  X 

3  3 


h  = 
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■34515  =  -2301  of  a  foot.    The  formula 
d' 

800 

Gives  h  ia  inches  when  d  is  taken  in  chains.  Let  d  = 
32  chains,  then 

d2        322  1024 

h  =  =  =  =  1-28  inches. 

800       800  800 

t  An  object  is  luminous  either  by  its  own  liffht,  or 
by  the  lii<ht  incident  upon  it  from  a  luminous  object. 
It  is  visible  only  when  it  is  luminous,  and  is  not  then 
luminous  by  any  sympathy  between  the  eye  and  it, 
but  by  the  light  which  proceeds  from  it  to  the  eye. 
-When,  therefore,  an  object  is  luminous,  rays  of  light 
issue  from  every  point  of  it,  radiate  in  all  directions, 
and  are  imbued  with  its  form  and  colour.  Those  rays 
which  ."(trike  the  eye  are  refracted  by  its  lenses,  and 
paint  an  inverted  picture  of  the  object  on  the  retina, 
whence  the  optic  nerve  transmits  the  impression  to 
the  brain — the  process  throughout  being  almost  in- 
stantaneous. 

t  Atmospherical  refraction  Ss  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
astronomical  and  terrestrial.  The  former  elevates  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  latter  all  objects  on  the 
earth's  surface,  above  their  true  places.  In  the  zenith 
there  is  no  refraction,  because  a  ray  of  light  coming 
from  an  object  in  that  direction  passes  vertically 
through  the  atmospheric  strata,  or  cuts  their  tangent 
planes  at  right  angles,  but  it  gradually  increases 
thence  to  the  horizon,  where  the  air  is  most  dense,  and 
a  ray  traversing  it  from  an  object  in  that  direction 
intersects  the  variable  strata  most  obliquely,  and  Is 
most  refracted.  The  mean  quantity  of  refraction  in 
the  horizon  is  33',  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  about  32',  it  follows  that  the  upper  edges  of 
their  discs  are  in  realiry  below  the  liorizon  when  their 
lower  edges  appear  resting  on  it.  Hence  it  is  owing 
to  the  refracting  power  of  the  air  that  the  sun  is 
always  seen  above  the  horizon  before  he  has  risen  and 
after  he  has  set,  advancing  the  morning  and  producing 
its  aurora,  prolonging  the  evening,  and  causing  its 
twilight,  and  timing  the  clouds  and  the  mountain 
tops,  with  crimson, purple,  and  gold;  that  night,  in  fact, 
is  made  to  pass  so  beautifully  and  imperceptibly  into 
day,  and  day  into  night,  without  changing  sud- 
denly from  the  one  to  the  other. 


This  apparent  elevation  of  the  point  is  called 
the  error  from  refraction,  which  is  equal  to 
the  angle  contained  between  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  point  to  the  eye,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  refracted  ray  where  it  meets 
the  eye. 

Let  Bi  Bi  be  a  levelling  instrument  set  up 
over  the  point  Bi  ;  Ci  C4  a  levelling  staff 
placed  on  the  point  Ci  ;  B2  C3  an  arc,  or  the 
lino  of  true  level,  concentric  with  tlie  earth's 
curvature  B  C  ;  and  Bj  C  the  line  of  ap- 
parent level  tangential  to  the  arc  B2  C2  at 
Bi  and  along  which  the  ray  would  proceed 
from  the  horizontal  point  C3  to  the  eye  at 
Ba  if  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform  density. 

(,To  ie  continued.) 


PARLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

The  Thames  Embankment.— Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  on  Monday,  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether  he  had  received  a  memorial 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  the 
Vestry  of  S.  George,  Hanover-square,  and 
numerous  representative  bodies  of  the  metropolis, 
against  building  upon  Crownland  lately  reclaimed 
from  the  Thames  by  the  Thames  Embankment 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  London  ;  and 
whether  he  would  give  the  memorialists  an 
assurance  that  no  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  site  until  after  the 
publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woofls,  Forests,  and 
Land  Revenues. — Mr.  Gladstone  :  This  motion, 
as  I  understand  it,  does  not  refer  to  land  which 
the  Board  of  Works  have  reclaimed  from  the 
river,  but  to  land  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  I 
am  told  that  I  cannot  say  absolutely  that  no 
arrangement  shall  be  made  until  after  the  publi- 
tion  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  inasmuch  as  that  would 
throw  us  over  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  Session. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  nothing  may  be  done 
until  then.  Meanwhile,  if  anything  is  done,  it 
vrill  be  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  for  a  vote  by 
this  House,  and  ample  notice  will  be  given,  so 
that  all  parties  -will  be  able  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  it. 

Metropolitan  District  Eailwat.  —  Mr. 
Sherriff  asked  the  First  Comrnissioner  of 
Works  whether  any  authority  had  been  given  for 
placing  in  a  Committee-room  of  the  House  a 
model  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  works  pro- 
posed by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
pany in  Queen  Victoria-street,  City,  but  different 
from  the  model  produced  before  the  committee 
on  the  Bill  for  the  said  works;  and,  if  so,  whether, 
before  such  authority  was  given,  means  were 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  railway  company 
admitted  the  correctness  of  the  said  model  ? — Mr. 
Ayrton  said  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  like  all 
other  palaces,  was  presumed  to  be  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty,  and  its  use  was  regulated  by 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain.  The  duty  of  the 
department  with  which  he  himself  was  connected 
was  confined  to  those  works  which  were  necessary 
in  the  building,  and  to  furnishing  it  for  the  pur- 
poses which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  design. 
Ordinarily,  with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  Palace 
which  was  used  by  either  House  of  Parliament, 
the  high  officers  of  each  House  gave  such  dirtc- 
tions  as  were  necessary  ;  but  when  application 
was  made  for  any  special  use  of  the  building,  the 
requisite  authority  was  granted,  not  by  either 
House  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain.  In  the  present  case  it  was  by  the 
officers  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment that  the  sanction  necessary  to  enable  the 
model  to  be  exhibited  had  been  given.  They  did 
not,  of  course,  inform  themselves  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  model ;  the  responsibility  on  that 
head  resting  with  the  persons  who  proposed  to 
exhibit  it. 


The  Mason  Statue.— The  Committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Town  Council  entrusted  with 
the  selection  of  the  designs  sent  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Mason  statue,  Birmingham  (referred 
to  in  The  Building  News  a  fortnight  ago),  h-ave 
chosen  the  work  of  Mr.  Papworth,  which  repre- 
sents the  founder  of  the  Erdington  Orphanage 
welcoming  a  ragged  orphan.  The  selection  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  much  satisfaction  in 
tke  town.  Mr.  Phillips's  design  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  popular.  The  cost  of  the  statue 
will  be  about  £1500. 
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ON  ETRUSCAN  ART.* 

IN  taking  up  the  study  of  Etruscan  art,  the 
first  question  which  presents  itself  to  us  is, 
Who  were  the  Etruscans  ?    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  Aryan  origin  ;  some, 
however,  say  that  they  were  Phoanicians,  others 
that  they  were  Egyptians,  while  some  assert 
that  they  were  Teutons,  and  some   tliat  they 
were  aboriginal  Kelts.    The  Etruscans,  as  repre- 
sented on  many  drawings  in  Hamilton's  col- 
lection of  old  Etruscan  pottery,  appears  as  a  race 
of  men  with  Mongol  features — flat  heads,  pro- 
jecting cheek  bones,  and  pug  noses,  in  conflict 
■with  a  higher  Aryan-like  race.     It  seems  then, 
from  this  evidence,  that  a  mixture  of  the  Mongols 
and   Aryans  produced  thnt  totally  different  type 
from  either  Greeks  or  Romans.    Two  distinct 
immigrations    are    recorded,    the   first  about 
1650  B.C.,  when  Pelasgians  and  Thyrrenians 
settled  in  Etruria ;  and  the  second  about  three 
hundred  years  after  Homer  and  as  many  years 
before  Herodotus,  in  the  time  of  Thalcs  and 
Lycurgus,  about  800  B.C.     The   second  iime 
they  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in 
Italy,  organised  a  society,  and  adopted  Greek 
mythology  and  writing.      The   differences  in 
their  mythology  are  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
fluences which  their  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians  must  have  exercised  on  their 
mode  of  thinking.    That  the  Etruscans  were  ex- 
tremely well-versed  in  Grecian  lore,  and  also  in 
the  later  Grecian  history,  is  without  doubt.  They 
record  the  expedition  of  the  seven  heroes  against 
Thebes,   as   seen  on  carniols  in  the  Stosch 
Museum.     They  hare    on   their  burial  urns 
scenes  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  their 
Echetlos  is  to  be  seen  represented  as  he  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  battle,  armed   only  with  a 
plough,  and  driving  the  Persians  before  him, 
for  which  valorous  deed  he  received  the  name  of 
Echetlog,  and  was  honoured  by    the  Greeks 
together  with  all  the  other  leaders  in  the  cele- 
brated battle.    But  no  record  of  this  incident  is 
to  be  found  on  any  Greek  monument,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  that  very  early  a  close  con- 
nection existed  between  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 
Whilst  the  Greeks,  after  the  Trojan  expedition, 
suffered  veiy  much  from  internal  dissensions, 
the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  long 
peace,  and  peace  quickly  developed  a  special 
kind  of  Etruscan  art,  in  a  certain  degree  origi- 
nal, bearing,  however,  the  stamp  of  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian  influence.    The  Etruscans  very  early 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  pottery,  and  as  the 
Chinese  are  called  the  potters  of  the  East, 
the  Etruscans  may  be  called  the  potters  of  the 
West.    I  therefore  am  inclined  to  assume  that 
many  vases  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  have  l)eon 
Etruscan   productions.     la  burning,  painting, 
and  fashioning  clay,  the  Etruscans  appear  to 
have  acquired  from  time  immemorial  a  kind  of 
speciality,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the 
assertion  that  they,  by  degrees,  perfected  this 
speciality  so  that  their  trade  in  vases  extended 
all  over  the  then-known  world,  and  that  even 
the  Greeks  preferred  to  furnish  their  houses  with 
Etruscan  pottery  to  fabricating  it  themselves. 
Besides  that,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  looked 
upon  the  making  of  pottery  as  a  kind  of  low 
handicraft,    and    with    the  wealth   of  marble 
which  they  possessed,  they  preferred  to  devote 
themselves  to  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
learned    professor    Domenico    Valerian!  very 
forcibly  propounds  all  this,  and  I  see  nolhing 
very  hypothetical  in  it.    The  gloomy  mythology 
of  the  Etruscans  appears  to  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion that  they  were  inclined  to  a  melancholy 
superstition,  better  fitted  for  potters  fabricating 
dark  Tases  with  red  figures  on  them,  or  red  vases 
with  black  figures,  than  for  sculptors  handling 
white  marble.    They  sighed  under  the  guper- 
Btititious  principles  of  the  day,  which  frightened 
them  with  terrible  conceptions  of  the  Divinity. 
They  had  two  sets  of  gods— the  veiled  gods,  with 
Asar  at  the  head,  representing  the  cosmogonical 
forces  :  fire,  water,  the  creative  power,  like  the 
divinities  of  the  Indians  or  those  of  the  Egyptians 
■with  Amn  at  their  head  (the  concealed  god, or  air), 
and  then  twelve  lower  divinities  presidin-r  over 
the  order  of  all  existing  and  visible  things!  All 
this  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scandinavian 
lore  with  which  we  were  made  acquainted  some 
two  thousand  years  later.    The  Etruscans  be- 
lieved in  a  hell,  but  not  in  an  Elysium.  The 
■whole  of  their  creed  was  devoid  of  a  comforting 
nnion  between  God  and  man.    All  their  divini- 


•  Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  ZEisFri  at 
the  South  Keusington  Museum,  March  29,  18?0. 


ties  were  conceptions  of  horror.    These  impressed 
the  people   with  a  ferocious   character,  which 
clearly  appears  in  the  legend  that  their  priests  at- 
tacked the  Romans  with  live  serpents  and  burn- 
ing  torches.     At  their  funerals  they  had  no 
dances,  but  sanguinary  battles.     Not  less  than 
twelve    different    thunderbolts  were  known  to 
them,  viz. :  those  of  prophecy,  authority,  law, 
wish,  admonition,  approval,    help,  prosperity, 
falsehood,  plague,  murder,  and  threats.  They 
have  in    their   mythology  a   record  that  the 
Cyclops  forged  in  the  subterranean  black  kitchen 
of  the  ^Etna  the  thunderbolts  for  the  use  of  the 
incomprehensible  First  Cause.     They  had  a 
tvhole  thunderbolt  ritual,  every  day  in  the  month 
bringing  thunder  had  its  special  signification. 
All  the  concealed  gods  had  the  power  of  thunder- 
ing, and  nine  out  of  the  secondary  gods  could  do 
the  same,  says  Pliny,  but  he  forgets  to  give  us 
the  names  of  these  divinities.    The  conception 
of  an  everlastingly  angry,  jealous,  persecuting, 
thundering  and   lightening   divinity  had  very 
much  in  common  with  the  Jewish  conception  of 
Javeh  and  with  the  Northern  incarnation  of 
Thor.    The  Etruscan  belief  that  aiirolites  were 
thunderbolts  sent  by   the   angels  against  the 
Titans  has  a  great  analogy  with  the  Persian 
legend  assuming  the  same  to  have  been  done  by 
the  _  Per  vers  against  the  Dovas.    Another  pecu- 
liarity is  observed  in  Etruscan  divinities,  viz., 
that  they  are  nearly  ail  winged,  like  many  of 
the  Zend,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  divinities, 
rulers  and    priests.    [Jupiter,  Diana,  Minerva, 
(who,  with  the  Etruscans,  was    a    kind  of 
lady  Mercury,  and  had  not  only  wings  on  her 
shoulders,  but  also  on  her  feet),  and  Venus,  are 
all  winged.    Others,  like  Proserpine,  Eros,  and 
the  Furies,  have  wings  on  their  heads.  Winged 
genii  are  plentifully  seen  on  their  subterranean 
graves  in  the  old  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinium. 
According  to  Dempster,  even  cars  are  provided 
with  wings  ;  but  therein  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  'Etruscans,  for  Euripides,  in  his  Orestes, 
speaks  of  the  winged  car  of  Phoebus,  and  on 
some  old  Eleusian  coins  Ceres  is  to  be  seen  sitting 
in  a  winged  car  drawn  by  two  serpents.  Plenty 
of  such  winged  cars  are  found  on  the  vases  in 
the  Hamilton  collection.    Some  of  the  Etruscan 
divinities  have  an  Egyptian  type.    There  are 
two  brazen  tablets  representing  Isis  and  Osiris  in 
the  Museum  Chiusini  (Clusium).    We  have  a 
small  winged  Ilarpocrates  as  Eros,  with  his  fore- 
finger on  his  lips,  a  lotus  on  his  head,  and  a 
cornucopia  in  his  left  hand.    Their  jars  are  of 
Egyptian  form,  representing  sphinxes,  women, 
their  drinking  cups  in  the  form  of  logs,  with 
human  faces  on  them, and  Mercuries  with  pointed 
beards.    As  far  as  all  this  goes  we  can  trace  in 
Etruria  an  Eastern  as  well  as  a  Greek  influence. 
Etruscan  architecture  took  its  origin  in  wooden 
construction.    The  ground  plan  of  an  Etruscan 
temple  formed  a  square.    The  front  had  a  deep 
colonnade,  while  the  temple  itself  was  divided 
into    three  cellas,  the    central  of  which  was 
broader  than  the  others,  and  each  of  them  con- 
tained the  image  of  a  Divinity.    More  celebrated 
than  their  temples  were  their  burial  places.  The 
most  simple  of  them  belong  to  the  primitive 
form  which  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  has  been 
preserved — mounds  formed  of  earth  and  s.ones, 
sometimes  with  conical    columns  rising  above 
them.    Such  mounds  with  columns  are  seen  at 
Vulci  under   the    name  of  cummdla.  The 
Nuragha  on  the  island  of  Sardinia  are  tower-like 
stone  buildings  of  a  conical  form,  containing  in 
the  interior  many  chambers.    Other  tombs  are 
cave-like,  hewn  in  the  rock  or  hollowed  out  as 
simple  chambers  ;  the  ceilings,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  are  often  found  having  on  them 
imitations  of  wooden  rafters.     The  dead  were 
buried  in  full  armour,  vases  and  other  vessels 
surrounding  them.    The  walls  of  these  tombs 
are  often    covered    with  decorative  paintings. 
Such  tombs  exist  at  Corneto,  Vulci,  Cere,  Tar- 
quinii,  and  other  places.    On  some  of  them  the 
outside  is  ornamented  with  fagades  chiselled  out 
of  the  rock.    All  this  certainly  reminds  us  of  an 
Egyptian  Necropolis.    I  may  remark  that  fortifi- 
cations were  brought  by  the  Etruscans  to  a  great 
artistic  perfection,  proving  their  matter-of-fact 
character.  _  In  the  old  city  walls  of  Cossa,  Popu- 
lonia,  Todi,  we  plainly  perceive  an  advance  from 
the   polygonal   Cyclopean  construction  to  the 
regular  freestone  building.    We  find,  too,  gates 
for  the  first  time  constructed    in  the  form  of 
arches  of   wedge-shaped  stones,  producing  by 
their  span  a  firm  vaulted   construction.  The 
old  gate  of    Volterra  is  of   this  kind.  The 
Etruscan  architecture  acquired  a  lasting  merit 


in  the  history  of  art  by  the  new  epoch  which 
it  introduced  by  this  progress  in  technical  con- 
struction.    By  degrees,  the  Etruscans  became 
the  fashioners  in  clay  and  the  bronze  manufac- 
turers of  ancient  times.  Not  only  vessels,  but  gods, 
were  moulded  in  clay  or  cast  in  bronze,  as  is 
to  be  seen  by  the  numerous   specimens  found 
m  the  museums  of  Europe.    The  style  of  these, 
however,  is  rude  and  heavy,  showing  everywhere 
a  distorted  conception  of  the  human  body.  As 
Greek  towns  were  s;iid  to  have  contained  a  double 
population,  one  half  living  and  the  other  in 
marble,  the  same  may  bo  said  of  Etruscan  towns, 
only  in  Etruria  bronze  occupied  the  place  filled 
by  marble  in  Greece.    Of  such  works  we  possess 
a   fantastic  Chimera  at  Florence — a  fabulous 
monster,  a  symbol  of  a  volcano  in  Lycia,  com- 
posed of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  serpent,  because  it 
was  said  that  lions  dwelt  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, goats  peaceably  grazed  half  way  up  its  sides, 
and  that    below    it    poisonous   serpents  had 
their  abodes.    Then  we  have  a  she-wolf  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  the  Mars  of  Todi 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  a  boy  with  a  goose 
under  his  arm  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden,  and  a 
draped  male  figure  in  the  Uffizzi  at  Florence,  these 
are  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can art.    Everywhere  the  animal  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  vigorous  naturalness,  although 
hard  in  the  mode  of  execution  ;  but  the  human 
figure,  from  a  scrupulous  and  constrained  con- 
ception, and  from  an  exaggerated  attention  to 
detail,  exhibits  a  cold,  lifeless  appearance,  utterly 
wanting  in  the  animating  spirit  of  truth.  Wa 
see,  then,  that  the  Etruscans  were  more  distin- 
guished in  works  which  required  technical  skill 
than  in  those  which  take  their  origin  in  the 
higher  flights  of  imagination.     Their  religion, 
their  gloomy  views  of  life  and  nature,  forced 
them  to  keep  their  human  figures  heavy,  com- 
pact, and  oppressed,  devoid  of  that  free  and  easy 
harmony  which  distinguishes  Greek   art.  In 
their  sculptures  they  always  wavered  between 
weakness  and  a  hard  style  of  execution.  How 
undeveloped  their  sculptures  were  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  feet  of 
their  figures  were  placed  in  profile,  whilst  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  faced  the  front,  which 
peculiarity    appears    in     many    early  sculp- 
tured representations  of  Christian  saints.  Such 
figures  have  often,  too,  their  feet  to  the  north, 
whilst  their  faces  are  turned  in  the  very  opposite 
direction,  making  us  believe  that  they  walk  to  the 
south. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ONE  illustration  this  week  consists  of  a  sketch 
of  the  inner  door,  south  porch,  S.  Saviour's 
Church,  Dartmouth,  drawn  and  sent  for  "  The 
Building  Ne-ws  Sketch  Book"  Series  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Snell,  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Snell  sent  no 
other  description  than  what  appears  in  the 
sketch. 

Our  other  lithographic  illustration  shows  one 
of  the  "  English  Country  Houses "  by  Mr. 
William  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford,  to  which  we 
particularly  referred  in  our  first  article  a  fort- 
night since.  Bignell  House,  which  we  have  re- 
duced by  the  photo-litho  process,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  .'■.ample  of  the  illustrations  in 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  book. 


Instruments  of  Horse  Torture.— At  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  night,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Professor  Huxley's  lecture  on  the  horse 
there  was  exhibited  a  number  of  large  razor- 
edged  flint  stones,  some  with  frightfully  jagged 
edges  with  most  terrific  points,  and  many  of  them 
of  great  size.  These  were  picked  up  from  the 
roads  as  specimens  of  the  cruelty  inflicted  on 
horses  at  the  present  time.  The  inscription  upon 
the  black  board  to  which  they  were  attached  was 
as  follows  : — "  Instruments  of  Horse  Torture 
employed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  Roads 
of  the  South  of  London,  within  the  four-mile 
radius  of  Charing-cross.  April,  1870."  The  in- 
dignation felt  was  very  great  that  such  frightful 
barbarism  should  bo  practised  at  the  same  time, 
when  by  the  adoption  of  the  steam  roller  by  the 
public  bodies  all  these  sharp  stones  could  be 
pressed  into  the  earth,  and  a  perfectly  flat  and 
even  road  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  session  will  not  pass  over  without 
a  short  bill  making  the  use  of  the  steam  roller 
compulsory  on  all  public  bodies  laying  down  loose 
stones. 
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BRIEF  CPIAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

(  Continued  from  page  268.) 

DISREGARDING  strict  chronology,  it  will 
be  more  serviceable  here,  than  later,  to 
notice  two  or  three  examples  that  seem  to 
prove  conclusively  the  strutting  and  anti- 
tying  principle  of  ancient  timber  work.  At 
the  church  of  Old  Basing  there  are  principals 
with  cross  struts  of  bent  timbers  which  could 
exert  no  appreciable  influence  in  a  pulling  or 
tying  direction.  This  example  also  displays 
purlins  and  arched  wind  braces,  so  that  the 
common  rafters  are  reduced  to  a  secondary 
importance,  and  rest  upon  a  framework  instead 
of  being  self-sustaining. 

The  roof  over  the  Council-room  at  Crosby 
Hall,  London,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
the  saltire  struts,  making  each  pair  of  rafters 
complete  without  ridge  or  purlins  ;  but  it  was 
intended  to  be  concealed,  and  the  struts  are 
straight. 


Roof  over  Council-room,  Crosby  Hall. 

Again,  in  the  domestic  chapel  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Croydon,  a  late  erection, 
with  panelled  ceiling,  the  principal  beam  or 
girder  is  converted  into  a  very  flat-pointed 
arch  by  supports  at  the  haunches  from  the 
wall-posts,  and  the  back  of  the  girder  has  a 
considerable  rise  towards  the  centre.  It  thus 
presents  a  convexity  where  subjected  to  cross 
pressure.  On  the  apex  of  this  beam  stands  a 
crown-post  with  a  horizontal  cross  strut  at 
half  its  height,  supported  at  the  ends  by  raking 
struts  from  the  centre  of  the  chief  beam, 
giving  a  firm  rest  for  the  purlin.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  relieve  the  centre,  but  the  full 
share  of  weight  is  thrown  upon  a  timber  forti- 
fied for  its  reception,  and  especially  adapted 
to  convey  it  safely  downwards. 


Roof  of  Chapel,  Croydon  Palace. 

In  order  that  the  noble  works  of  our  ancient 
carpenters  may  be  appreciated,  intelligently 
repaired,  or  successfully  imitated,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  their  constructive  principles  should 


Roof  of  Old  Basing  Church,  Hants. 


be  rightly  comprehended  ;  and  it  has  seemed 
the  more  allowable  and  necessary  to  insist 
upon  a  clear  and  explicit  understanding  on 
this  point  even  to  iteration,  because  those 
principles  have  to  a  great  extent  ceased  to  be 
of  common  adoption.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
exhibit  their  application  in  some  of  the  grand 
monuments  of  an  art  for  which  our  native 
builders  were  held  in  paramount  honour — 
works  that  have  been  nowhere  surpassed,  and 
rarely  approached,  by  contemporary  artists  of 
other  nations. 

The  roof  of  Westminster  Plall  opens  a  new 
era,  and  so  magnificent  an  example  deserves 
the  most  considerate  attention.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  grand  room  ave  referable  to 
William  Rufus,  who  held  his  court  here  on 
returning  from  Normandy  in  1099.  The 
detailed  form  of  his  building  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  analogy,  and  the  strongest  pro- 
bability attaches  to  the  tripartite  arrangement 
of  Oakhampton,  Hereford,  and  other  coeval 
instances.  The  late  Mr.  John  Rickman, 
assistant  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
printed  a  pamphlet  quoted  by  Brayley,  to  show 
that  the  difficulty  of  explaining  in  what  manner 
such  a  span  of  roof  could  have  been  supported 
before  the  flying  buttresses  were  erected  was 
done  away  with  by  the  development  in  1820  of 
an  ancient  triple  doorway  at  the  north  end,  in- 
dicating that  the  hall  was  originally  divided  by 
pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  nave 
and  side  aisles  in  the  manner  of  a  large 
church.  Flying  buttresses  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  were  utterly  unknown 
as  a  separate  building  expedient  in  the 
eleventh  ;  although  virtually  the  arched  ribs 
of  aisle  roofs  were  flying  buttresses  to  the  nave 
against  whose  walls  they  abutted.  Roofs  of 
great  span  were  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  condition  of  mechanic  skill  in  the  Norman 
age,  and  the  long  gallery-like  form  of  all  con- 
siderable apartments  was  the  inevitable  and 
attesting  consequence.  Before  the  usages  of 
those  early  times  had  been  wholly  discon- 
tinued, when  the  hall  "  used  in  the  day  for  the 
patriarchal  hospitality  of  the  owner  became  at 
night  a  sort  of  stable  for  his  servants,"  little 
inconvenience  may  have  attended  the  slight 
separation  of  side  and  central  portions,  but  with 
greater  delicacy  of  manners  new  arrangements 
of  domestic  interiors  were  adopted,  and  when 
distinct  sleeping  apartments  were  provided  the 
old  columnar  divisions  of  the  hall  became  more 
than  ever  obstructive  and  obnoxious. 

Had  the  capacity  for  spanning  a  room 
nearly  70ft.  wide  been  anywhere  achieved  in 


the  time  of  William  the  Second,  the  very  in- 
ferior displays  for  250  years  afterwards  must 
have  been  precluded.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirka 
cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  have  combated  this 
notion  by  merely  stating  that  no  vestiges  of 
foundations  for  columns  were  found  in  the 
course  of  repairs  conducted  by  Sir  Robert  and 
himself,  and  that  rooms  of  equal  width  had 
been  covered  by  single  roofs  in  Italy.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Carlos  suggests  that  if  wooden  columns,  as 
at  Nursted,  were  employed,  the  non-discovery 
of  foundations  might  be  easily  accounted  for, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Twopenny  incline  to  the 
hypothesis  of  divisional  supports  of  some 
kind.  Wooden  posts  were  earlier  in  use,  it 
may  be,  than  stone  columns,  but  the  latter  are 
more  in  unison  with  the  general  conception 
of  a  royal  palace  of  the  time,  and  their  com- 
plete disappearance  seems  the  less  calculated 
to  excite  surprise,  as  a  patent  was  directed  in 
139-1  to  John  Godmerstone  to  repair  the  great 
hall  and  sell  old  materials  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
received  as  certain  that  whatever  was  un- 
suited  to  remain  or  was  capable  of  being 
again  worked  up,  should  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  its  original  situation.  Mr. 
Smirke  tells  us,  indeed,  that  much  wrought 
stone  was  discovered  among  the  ashlaring  of 
Richard  the  Second's  time.  He  says,  also, 
"  That  the  roof  (that  of  Rufus)  was  not 
similar  to  the  present  one  is  indisputable,  for 
the  external  buttresses  which  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  present  principals  formed  no  part 
of  the  Norman  walls,  nor  can  we  point  to  any 
evidence  of  practical  skill  in  carpentry  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  of  William  the 
Second's  age  equal  to  the  execution  of  so  bold 
a  task."    (Arohfcologia,  Vol.  26). 

The  Palazzi  della  Ragiune  or  Halls  of  Jus- 
tice at  Vicenza  (operated  upon  by  Palladio) 
and  Padua  afford  no  real  precedents  for 
Westminster,  and  though  of  ancient  Gothic 
character,  have  most  likely  undergone  similar 
changes.  That  at  Padua  was  built  by  Pietro 
Cozzo  between  1172  and  1219.  "A  vast  roof 
like  that  at  Vicenza  towers  above  the  edifice, 
rising  perhaps  half  as  high  again  as  the  walls 
upon  which  it  rests.  Tliis  roof  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  unsupported  by  pillars  in  the 
world.  The  hall  is  above  240ft.  long  and 
80ft.  wide,  as  much  in  height,  and  not  quite 
rectangular."  But  the  roof  is  not  of  the  early 
date  of  the  foundations.  "  In  the  year  1306 
there  came  to  Padua  a  renowned  architect  and 
engineer,  an  Austin  friar,  Frate  Giovanni,  by 
name.  He  had  travelled  far  and  wide  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  to  the  very  Indies,  and  he 
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had  brought  back  plans  and  drawings  of  all 
the  buildings  which  he  had  seen,  amongst 
others  a  drawing  of  the  roof  of  a  great 
palace  in  India  beyond  the  sea.  This 
design  greatly  pleased  the  Paduans,  and  they 
requested  him  to  roof  their  hall  (which 
had  previously  formed  three  chambers)  in 
like  manner,  and  Fra  Giovanni  assented,  ask- 
ing no  other  pay  excepting  the  wood  and  tiles 
of  the  old  roof  which  he  was  to  take  down." 
Murray's  "  Northern  Italy  ").  So  that  this 
talian  discursion,  instead  of  supporting  a 
theory,  collapses  under  the  touch  of  investiga- 
tion, like  a  house  of  cards.  Much  more  ample 
information  than  has  yet  come  to  light  con- 
cerning the  Westminster  renovation  is  to 
bo  desired,  but  of  the  fragmentary  history 
one  of  the  chief  documents  is  that  in 
Eymer's  Foedera,  a.d.  1395,  An.  18,  Ric. 
2,  commencing  "  Ceste  Endenture  f  aite 
parentre  nostre  Seigneur  le  Koy  d'une  part 
et  Richard  Washbourn  and  John  Swalwe, 
masons,  d'autre  part,  Tesmoigu  que  les  didta 
masons  ont  empris  de  faire  bien  et  loialment 
toute  la  table  des  mures  de  la  grande  sale 
deinze  le  palays  de  Westmonstier  d'une  part 
et  d'autre.  La  quele  table  sur  montera 
I'ancien  mure  deux  Pees  d'assise  parmy  la  dite 
mure." 

These  particulars  show  that  alterations 
were  in  progress  from  1394  to  1398.  Nor  is  it 
at  variance  with  the  length  of  time  commonly 
required  for  the  preparation  of  works  of  such 
magnitude  to  suppose  that  the  new  roof  was 
DOt  only  designed,  but  put  into  actual  pre- 
paration, before  the  old  building  was  dis- 
turbed. There  was  no  such  lapse  of  unnoticed 
years,  we  will  assume,  as  between  the  pro- 
jection and  complete  execution  of  the  new  roof 
at  Guildhall ;  and  artificers  were  subject  to  im- 
pressment ;  but  we  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceive  as  existing  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  organisation  that  produced  those 
sudden,  magic-like  efEects  witnessed  in  the 
gigantic  halls  for  modern  international  exhi- 
bitions. There  must  have  been  designs  and 
devices,  models  and  "  patrones,"  forms  and 
moulds  to  prepare,  and  trees  of  suitable  size 
and  curvature,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  select  in 
their  native  seats,  making  the  term  assigned 
seem  short.  A.D.  1398  was  the  last  of  which 
Richard  saw  the  end,  and  the  manner  of  in- 
augurating the  Westminster  roof  was  more 
suitable  to  a  work  of  entire  novelty  than  even 
the  most  successful  renovation  of  a  pre- 
existing object.  It  took  place  at  Christmas, 
and  the  king  kept  the  festival  "  in  a  most  royal 
manner,  with  every  day  justings  and  running 
at  the  tilt,  whereunto  resorted  such  a  number 
of  people  that  there  was  every  day  spent 
xxvi.  or  xxviii.  oxen,  and  300  sheep,  besides 
fowie  without  number.  Also  the  king  caused 
a  garment  for  himself  to  be  made  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  to  the  value  of 
3000  markes."  Beneath  the  same  majestic 
roof  four  centuries  and  a  quarter  later  took 
place  the  most  remarkable  display  of  modern 
pomp — the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  when  it 
had  undergone  a  thorough  repair  by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  with  old  ship  oak  from  Portsmouth 
Dockyard.  The  walls  were  at  the  same  time 
refaced  internally  with  Gin.  Iluddlestone 
ashlar.  The  lengthening  of  the  hall  south- 
wards, and  piercing  the  east  wall  to  suit  the 
new  Palace  of  Parliament,  were  done  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Presi- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Foskett  was  elected  a 
member,  and  the  ordinary  routine  business  having 
been  transacted, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  rector  of  West 
Hackney,  gave  an  ex'empore  address  on 

Old  London  Brickwoek. 
The  rev.  lecturer,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  said 
that  a  great  many  years  ago  he  (then  curate  of 
S.  Botolph's,   Bisho])sgate)    perambulated  the 
streets  of  London,  in  company  with  Mr.  Charlei 


Baily  (then  a  young  arckitect  in  Gracechurch- 
streetj,  in  quest  of  objects  of  interest  to  the 
antiquarian,  the  architect,  and  the  historian. 
The  results  of  those  investigations  were  put  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archosological  Society, 
and,  as  was  therein  pointed  ont,  the  v/ard  of 
Bishopsgate  in  the  City  of  London  was  found  to 
be  particularly  rich  in  what  were  then  compara- 
tively rare  specimens  of  old  brickwork.  But  if 
such  works  were  rare  twenty  years  ago,  it  might 
be  guessed  that  (owing  to  the  great  changes  in 
and  the  rebuilding  of  large  portions  of  London) 
they  were  much  scarcer  in  the  present  day.  He 
had,  in  anticipation  of  this  address,  gone  over  the 
ground  ho  had  formerly  traversed,  and  he  had 
found  that  very  few  vestiges  of  interest  now  re- 
mained. He  would  not,  however,  take  up  the 
time  of  the  meeting  by  describing  brick  buildings 
that  were  now  no  more,  but  would  eonfiue  hii 
remarksto  the  (unfortunately)  few  that  remained. 
Of  all  things  that  an  architect  could  study,  brick- 
work was  one  of  the  most  important,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  rescue  old  speoimsns  of  it  from  oblivion 
would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  thing  of  value 
and  that  was  his  excuse  for  presuming,  as  an' 
amateur,  to  address  a  professional  audience. 
After  stating  his  belief  (based  upon  Scriptural 
and  other  records)  in  the  superior  antiquity  pos- 
sessed over  stone  by  brick  as  a  building  materia), 
the  lecturer  traced  its  employment  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  to  our  own  day,  re- 
marking that  the  brickwork  of  the  Romans  wai 
a  marvellous  specimen  of  man's  powers,  and  that 
when  we  knew  that  some  of  the  brickwork  of 
the  Romans  presented  as  fine  a  front  to-day  as 
when  tirst  erected,  it  made  us  have  an  extreme 
veneration  both  for  the  builders  and  for  the 
material  which  they  used.  The  material,  at  least, 
is  most  noble,  however  egregiously  vi'rong  may 
have  been,  and  is,  its  treatment  among  ourselves. 
The  ward  of  Bishopsgate  was,  for  its  size,  tha 
most  interesting  area  in  London  to  the  archa;olo- 
gist  and  architect.  Taking  his  hearers  for  an 
imaginary  walk  in  the  ward,  the  rev.  lecturer 
first  noticed  the  celebrated  house  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar,  in  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  and  di- 
rected the  attention  of  bis  hearers  to  a  little  bit 
of  work  on  the  northern  side  of  it,  which  he 
said  was  singularly  characteristic  of  the  time. 
It  was  Renaissance  in  style,  as  was  all  good  brick- 
work of  that  period.  This  specimen,  which  was 
well  worth  a  special  visit  of  inspection,  was  now 
fast  falling  to  pieces,  and  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  not  long  remain.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  London  brickwork  of  the  sixteenth  century 
differed  from  foreign  brickwork,  being  mainly 
characterised  by  the  employment  of  pilasters, 
semi-engaged,  caps,  and  cornices.  An  old 
brick  building,  shovping  in  a  marked  degree  of 
perfection  this  latter  treatment,  was  next  stated 
by  the  lecturer  to  be  still  in  existence  in  Great 
S.  Helens,  in  the  labyrinthine  portion  of  that 
thoroughfare  between  the  churchyard  and  S. 
Mary  Axe  ;  in  fact,  Great  S.  Helens  abounded 
with  interesting  buildings,  some  much  older  than 
that  referred  to.  There  was  a  singular  building 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there,  not  to  mention 
Inigo  Jones's  entrance  to  the  church.  The  old 
London  brick  houses  in  question  were  erected 
between  the  years  IGIO  and  1650,  and  there  was 
no  house  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Hugo  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  did  not  state  upon  its  face  that 
it  was  of  that  period,  or  that  could  not  be  proved 
to  be  so.  In  S.  Helen's  Churchyard  was  another 
brick  house  of  the  period,  but  with  stone 
pilasters  and  quoins  ;  this  (date  1G4G)  was  not  a 
good  specimen.  The  first  building  namsd  as  still 
existing  in  Great  St.  Helens  had  a  small  space 
left  in  the  wall,  probably  intended  for  the  sign. 
The  buildings  already  named,  Mr.  Hugo  was 
sorry  to  say,  comprised  all  that  remained  of  old 
brickwork  in  the  ward  of  Bishopsgate.  Passing 
beyond  that  ward,  the  lecturer  mentioned  a 
building  in  Tokenhouse-yard,  which  he  was 
afraid  had  disappeared,  although  Mr.  Baily  told 
him  that  it  still  remained  ;  at  any  rate,  there  was 
some  doubt  about  it.  In  passing,  the  rev.  lec- 
turer expressed  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Baily 
for  much  valuable  knowledge,  archwological  and 
architectural,  imparted  in  ihe  course  of  the  pere- 
grinations with  that  gentleman  before  referred 
to.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  old  brick- 
work with  which  he  was  acquainted  were  situated 
in  the  Barbican,  five  or  six  doors  from  Red 
Cross-street.  In  this  house  there  were  the  pilasters 
before  mentioned,  and  a  large  central  arch.  The 
well-known  specimen  of  brickwork  over  the 
archway  of  Gray's-inn  was  next  referred  to,  and 


after  remarking  that  several  old  frontages  in 
Cheapside  were  worth  notice,  the  lecturer  said 
that  he  had  frequently  read  with  disgust  and 
sorrow  the  objections  made  by  architects  against 
the  use  of  brick  as  a  modern  building  material. 
It  was  said  with  such  a  material  there  could  be 
no  light  and  shade — nothing  which  could  bring 
credit  upon  the  architect.  In  his  j  udgment,  how- 
ever, brick  was  the  most  plastic  of  all  materials  ; 
and  when  he  saw  architects  complaining  of  tlie 
deficiencies  of  brick  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  parallel  case  to  that  presented  by 
the  bad  workman  who  found  fault  with  his  tools. 
In  the  Temple,  in  Floet-street,  were  to  be  seen 
many  gateways  or  archways  of  the  extremest 
excellence  in  brickwork.  He  admitted  to  the  full, 
however,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  uniformity, 
and  therefore  monotony,  in  all  brick  buildings, 
aiid  that,  by  'the  use;|of  other  materials,  greater 
variety  of  effect  had  been  obtained  ;  but  because 
architects  had  followed  each  other  blindly  in  the 
use  of  brick,  it  did  not  follow  that  that  material 
was  incapable  of  greater  things.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  might  be  done  to  obtain  greater 
variety  in  brick  buildings,  the  rev.  lecturer  al- 
luded to  some  of  the  work  in  the  new  buildings  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  condemned 
the  bulk  of  the  brickwork  now  rising  up  on  every 
hand,  as  displaying  an  egregious  lack  of  good 
taste.  He  regretted  this,  because  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  future  of  London  would  be  a 
future  of  brick  architecture,  for  brick  was  really 
and  truly  the  material  of  which  city  houses  should 
be  built,  if  not  all  houses  ;  and  while  it  appeared 
to  him  that  stone  was,  in  general,  the  most  suit- 
able material  for  the  construction  of  religious 
edifices,  still,  the  high  capabilities  of  brick  even 
in  this  direction  were  shown  to  great  advantage 
in  the  new  church  of  S.  Columba,  Shoreditch, 
which  was  a  genuine  work  of  architecture.  In 
tracing  the  causes  of  the  bad  quality  of  most 
of  our  modern  London  brickwork,  the  rev. 
lecturer  said  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  inferior 
kinds  of  brick  that  were  now  manufactured.  An 
extensive  brickmaker  had  told  him  that  better 
bricks  were  not  made  because  nearly  every  house 
was  now  built  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years, 
and  the  bricks  now  made  are  con.sidered  quite 
equal  to  lasting  that  time.  Now  he  (the  lec- 
turer) ventured  to  say  that  all  the  old  buildings 
he  had  referred  to  were  built  by  conscientious 
men,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  last 
for  ever.  Again,  the  mortar  now  used  about 
London  and  elsewhere  was  of  the  most  wretched 
character.  With  such  materials  it  was  impos- 
sible to  produce  good  work.  In  conclusion,  the 
rev.  lecturer  strongly  dwelt  on  the  suitability  of 
brick  for  modern  town  architecture,  instancing 
the  capabilities  of  the  material  as  evinced  by  the 
splendid  works  in  Italy  of  the  Reuaissance 
period. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Chaeles  Baily  spoke  with  regret  of 
the  great  number  of  interesting  brick  buildings 
which  had  disappeared  from  London,  particularly 
instancing  one  which  formerly  existed  in  Win- 
chester-street, City,  undoubtedly  the  Wurk  of 
Inigo  Jones,  of  which  he  believed  no  drawing 
existed.  la  speaking  on  the  history  of  brick- 
work, Mr.  Baily  said  that  all  ages,  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  down  to  the  present  day,  fur- 
nished some  good  specimens  of  brickwork,  and 
he  believed  that  some  masterpieces  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  material  in  the  present  day.  Ha 
emphatically  contradicted  the  assertion  made  by 
some  authors  to  the  effect  that  soon  after  the 
Roman  legions  left  Britain,  theart  of  burning  earth 
into  bricks  was  lost,  and  at  some  length  entered 
into  his  reasons  for  contradicting  it.  In  reference 
to  terra-cotta,  which,  after  sill,  was  only  brick, 
Mr.  Baily  said  that  many  architects  fancied  that 
our  forefathers  never  used  a  material  without 
boldly  showing  what  that  material  was,  but  in  the 
instance  of  Sutton-place,  near  Guildford,  all  the 
dressings,  the  muUions,  and  the  arching  of  the 
doors  and  windows  were  in  terra-cotta,  though 
apparently  of  stone.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Baily 
remarked  on  the  ingenuity  our  ancestors  brought 
to  bear  on  the  employment  of  brick  construc- 
tively and  ornamentally,  and  advocated  the  study 
of  old  brickwork. 

In  the  remarks  which  followed  by  various 
members  of  the  Association,  various  points  in 
connection  with  the  lecture  were  touched  upon. 
One  was  the  far  inferior  strength  of  a  brick 
column  of  given  diameter  t»  that  of  a  stone 
column  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  this  was  to 
some  extent  a  bar-  to  the  employment  of  brick 
except  in  conjunction   with    stone,  and  the 
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general  feeling  of  this  meeting  seemed  to  be  that 
no  new  style  would  ever  bo  worked  out  in  brick 
exclusively,  though  the  increasing  populnrity  of 
terra-cotta  promised  to  be  of  great  service  to  brick 
architecture.  Several  additional  existing  old 
brick  buildings  in  London  and  elsewhere  were 
enumerated  by  the  various  speakers,  and  one 
gentleman,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  specimens 
quoted  by  the  rev.  lecturer,  said  that  the  semi- 
attached  pilasters  in  brickwork  on  the  fagade, 
though  excellent  in  point  of  workmanship,  were 
not  in  good  taste,  such  features  belonging  pro- 
perly to  stone  architecture.  As  to  the  rubbishing 
kind  of  brickwork  so  abundant  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  houses  were 
"  built  to  sell  "  than  to  any  question  of  lease. 
A  word  was  said  in  defence  of  London  "  stock  " 
bricks,  it  being  observed  that  they  were  very 
durable,  hard,  not  very  easy  to  cut,  but  good  for 
wear  and  tear. 

The  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  rev.  lec- 
turer having  been  carried,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


ENGLISH  &  FRENCH  METAL  WORKERS 
AT  THE  ROMAN  ART  EXHIBITION. 

A COMPARISON  between  the  merits  of  the 
productions  of  the  French  metal  workers 
and  those  of  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  of  London  and  Birmingham,  is  made  as 
follows  by  a  correspondent  of  the  West  minster 
Gazette  : — 

"There  can  exist  little  doubt,  judging  even 
from  the  few  specimens  exposed,  that  the  Messrs. 
Hardman  and  Powell  still  retain  their  position 
as  the  first  ecclesiastical  metal-workers  of  our 
day,  or,  at  least,  one  may  say  that  no  one  has 
surpassed  them.  Richer,  more  elaborate,  more 
costly  productions  may  have  emanated  from 
other  houses,  but  few  of  equal  purity  of  design, 
none  of  greater  perfection  of  workmanship.  It 
is  not  an  ordinary  or  superficial  observation  of 
their  works,  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  more 
eifective  productions  of  such  manufacturers  as 
M.  Poussielque-Rusand  and  Madame  Armand- 
Galliat,  which  will  evidence  this.  But  anyone  at 
all  conversant  with  the  principles  of  metal-work 
can  see  it  at  a  glance  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
artistic  to  sacrifice  the  principles  to  mei'e  gor- 
geousness  of  appearance  ;  whilst  to  adapt  a  lower 
method  of  workmanship  to  an  object  for  which 
it  is  unfitted,  just  because  it  is  showy  and  less 
cosly,  betrays,  even  in  an  artist,  a  want  of  thought 
and  judgment  which  are  incoasistent  with  the 
professions  he  makes. 

"Madame  Armand-Galliat,  of  Lyons,  e.//.,  ex- 
hibits chalices,  which  are  in  appearance  rich  and 
elaborate,  although  not  quite  satisfactory  in  pro- 
portion, faulty  iu  ornamental  detail,  and  some- 
what overdone  in  design.  In  fact,  it  seems  un- 
gracious to  find  fault  with  things  in  many  re- 
spects so  meritorious  and  satisfactory  ;  although 
I  am  only  doing  so  by  way  of  contrast.  They 
■will  not,  however,  bear  contrasting  with  the 
chalices  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  which,  though  of 
simple  design,  are  not  only  without  those  faults 
of  proportion  and  ornamental  detail  I  have  al- 
luded to,  but  partake  altogether  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  art,  and  are  in  every  respect  con- 
sistent with,  and  carry  out,  the  true  principles  of 
metal-work. 

"The  French  chalices  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, cast — those  of  Messrs.  Hardman  entirely 
beaten  up.  The  bowl  of  the  one  is  surrounded 
by  a  casing,  unnecessarily  thick,  not  to  say 
clumsy  ;  that  of  the  other,  by  delicately  beaten 
leaves  and  flowers  of  most  elegant  design  ;  the 
eharp  engraving  of  the  one  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  dull  stamping  of  the  other,  and  the 
uneven  polished  surface  of  the  excessive  enamel- 
ling of  the  French,  although  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  colour,  seems  a  little  wanting  in  re- 
finement, and  of  inferior  merit  to  the  exquisite 
finely-wrought  gold  ornamentation  of  the  Eng- 
lish. A  chalice  too,  should  be,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  light,  ana  lifted  almost  with- 
out effort.  These  qualities  are  the  natural  re- 
sult of  beaten  metal  work,  whilst  the  French 
chalice — I  held  it  in  my  hand — was  unusually 
heavy.  The  one,  in  a  word,  will  bear  the 
minutest  inspection  ;  which  is  a  merit  scarcely  to 
be  conceded  to  the  other.  It  seems  invidious  to 
carry  out  this  comparison  any  further,  or  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  works  of  other  manufacturers  ;  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  I  have  insti- 
tuted it  from  a  deep  sense  of  its  fairness  and  law- 
fulness ;  and  it  has  confirmed  my  conviction  that 


however,  at  first  sight,  people  might  be  inclined 
to  give  the  palm  to  foreign  manufacturers,  there 
is  not  one  who,  with  all  his  merit,  comes  up  to,  or 
at  least  excels,  our  own  manufacturers,  the  Messrs. 
Hardman,  as  I  have  already  observed,  either  for 
purity  of  design  or  perfection  of  workmanship. 
To  this  statement  I  must  make  one  exception. 
Mr.  Goldie,  our  own  architect,  has  designed,  and 
Madame  Armand-Galliat  has  executed,  a  reliquary 
for  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  to  me 
seems  almost  faultless.  If  Mr.  Goldie  can  design 
metal-work  in  such  perfection,  it  shows  that  he 
possesses  powers  of  which  he  has  hitherto  given 
us  no  similar  example.  Tliis  reliquary  has  a 
rectangular  base,  faced  with  fine  enamelling  and 
chasing,  and  rests  on  quaint  monsters  admirably 
modelled.  From  the  centre  of  the  base  grace- 
fully rises  a  stem  with  a  most  superb  knob,  ter- 
minating in  a  crystal  cross,  set  in  finely-wrought 
gold-work,  and  surmounted  by  a  gable  filled  with 
beautiful  foliations,  leaves  and  tlowei-s.  On  each 
side  of  the  stem  rests  an  angel  in  adoration.  This 
inadequate  description  will  not  convey  any  idea 
of  an  object  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the 
foreign  similar  works  in  metal.  There  is  no  de- 
sign in  Madame  Armand-Galliat's  cases  which 
equals  it,  and  that  is  saying  much  for  our  Eng- 
lish artists." 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  LSth  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  6th,  Mr.  F.  Horner  presiding. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  called  attention  to  the  students' 
competition  designs,  for  which  prizes  are  offered 
by  the  society.  The  subject  was  a  park  entrance, 
for  which  eight  designs  had  been  sent  in  for  com- 
petition. The  designs,  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  room,  all  bore  evidence  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  of  careful  study  and  architectural  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  competitors.  Mr.  Vale  reviewed 
in  succession  the  various  designs,  which,  he  said, 
were  highly  complimentary  to  the  students.  He 
pointed  out  the  respective  merits  and  defects  of 
each,  accompanying  his  criticisms  with  judicious 
and  timely  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
students  in  connection  with  their  professional 
pursuits.  The  successful  designs  were — 1,  Quod 
potui  feci,"  and  2,  "  Red  Star."  The  names  of  the 
students  will  be  announced  and  the  prizes  awarded 
at  a  future  meeting. — Mr.  G.  F.  Chantrell  read  a 
paper  (adjourned  from  the  last  meeting)  on  con- 
ci'ete  buildings,  upon  which  some  discussion 
followed,  and  the  author  was  accorded  the  thanks 
of  the  society. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Exeter.  —  Southernhay  Congregational 
Church  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated,  the  materials  used  being 
Westleigh  limestone,  with  Bath  and  red  sand- 
stone dressings.  The  church  is  very  broad.  It  is 
laid  out  upon  the  lines  of  the  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  transept,  and  apse,  but  the  aisle 
roofs  are  thrown  up  to  a  great  comparative  height, 
to  secure  abundant  gallery  room,  and  the  clere- 
story wall  is  proportionally  dwarfish.  The  clere- 
story walls  are  supported  by  iron  pillars  bronzed 
and  picked  out  with  colour,  with  carved  stone 
capitals.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  £0214. 
Mr.  Tarring,  of  London  and  Torquay,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Dyer,  of  Paign- 
ton, the  builders. 

Hartley  Wintney. — The  Church  of  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Hartley  Wintney,  was  conse- 
crated on  Tuesday  week.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  Decorated  or  thirteenth 
century  period.  The  edifice  consists  of  nave  and 
side  aisles,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  transepts, 
baptistry,  vestry,  foundations  for  tower,  &c.,  and 
will  accommodate  612  adults  and  100  children. 
The  churchjis  built  of  hard  burnt  red  stock  bricks, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  columns  in  the 
interior  of  the  church  are  of  Bath  stone,  the  caps 
carved  in  foliage,  and  the  walls  are  plastered  in 
fine  sand  with  slight  tint.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  with  principal  raftersand  ceiling  divided 
by  moulded  ribs  and  purlins  into  panels.  The 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  £3600.  Mr.  B.  A. 
Lansdowne,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  H.  Hibbard,  of  Bath,  the 
builder. 


LiMiNGTON,  Somerset. — The  parish  church — 
— of  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  once  rector — 
has  been  reopened,  after  having  its  chancel 
thoroughly  restored.  The  roof  is  new,  and  orna- 
mented with  carved  oak  bosses,  and  the  floors  are 
laid  with  Godwin's  tiles.  The  ancient  stall  ends 
are  of  somewhat  late  date,  but  interesting,  and 
have  been  carefully  preserved  ;  they  are  very 
elaborately  carved  ;  a  few  new  ones  have  been 
added.  There  is  a  new  altar  rail  of  massive 
design.  The  reredos  is  of  Buth  stone,  relieved  by 
marble  bosses,  and  is  noticeable  as  containing  ex- 
cellent carvings  of  the  evangelistic  beasts.  An 
ancient  picina  has  been  discovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar.  The  pulpit  stands  in  its  former 
position,  but  has  been  raised,  standing  upon  a  base 
of  Ham-hill  stone.  Some  parts  of  this  church 
exhibit  good  Early  English  work,  and  there  are 
some  fine  effigies  in  excellent  condition,  but,  un- 
fortunately, almost  wholly  blocked  from  view  by 
high  pews.  Several  Early  English  coffin-lids, 
with  beautifully-carved  foliated  crosses  upon 
them,  have  been  found  during  the  restorations. 
Remains  of  a  fine  rood-screen  still  exist.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Langport,  has  carried  out  the  whole 
of  the  works,  from  designs  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A. 

Llanerpyl. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  at  Llanerfyl,  in  the  diocese  of 
S.  Asaph,  recently.  The  church  will  consist  of 
nave,  with  western  bell  turret,  chancel,  vestry, 
and  south  porch.  The  fine  old  open-timbered 
roof  will  be  repaired  and  placed  over  the  nave. 
Room  will  be  provided  for  200  persons  in  open 
seats.  Local  stone  is  being  used  for  the  walling, 
and  Shelvoke  for  the  dressings  ;  the  chancel 
fittings  are  intended  to  be  of  oak.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of  Llanfair, 
builder,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock, 
jun.,  architect,  Shrewsbury. 

Starston,  Norfolk. — This  church  is  about 
to  be  enlarged  and  restored,  under  the  direction 
ofMr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.  Such  timbers  of 
the  nave  roof  as  are  decayed  will  be  taken  out, 
and  others  in  oak  precisely  similar  in  size  and 
mouldings  substituted,  and  the  whole  re-covered 
with  lead.  This  roof  is  figured  in  Brandon's 
"  Open  Timber  Roofs."  A  new  north  aisle  ia  to 
be  built,  with  three  stone  arches  and  piers  open- 
ing into  nave — the  present  Decorated  windows  on 
the  north  side  of  nave  being  refixed  in  aisle 
walls.  The  roof  of  this  aisle  will  be  in  pitch 
pine,  with  moulded  timbers  and  tracery  spandrels, 
and  covered  with  lead.  An  unsightly  west 
gallery  will  be  removed,  and  the  benching  will 
be  continued  in  the  aisle  in  oak  similar  to  that  at 
present  in  the  nave.  A  new  organ  chamber  at 
the  east  end  of  the  new  aisle  will  be  erected,  and 
have  arches  opening  both  into  chancel  and  aisle. 
The  passages  are  to  be  paved  with  tiles,  and 
Gidney's  underground  stove  used  for  warming. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Grimwood, 
of  Weybread,  Suffolk,  who  has  restored  several 
churches  in  this  district,  under  Mr.  Phipson,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hopper,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  has,  with  his 
famil}',  contributed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
funds. 

Worcester. — The  work  of  repaving  Worcester 
Cathedral  has  commenced.  The  materials  to  be 
employed  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  aisles,  and  the 
two  upper  transepts  are  red  and  yellow  Mansfield 
stone,  white  Portugal  stone,  and  black  marble, 
from  thirteenth  century  designs.  Messrs.  Collins 
and  Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  work. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bath. — A  commodious  and  much-needed  goods 
station  has  just  been  completed  at  Bath  by  the 
Midland  Radvvay  Company.  It  is  built  of  blue 
lias,  with  Box  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported on  a  light  framework  of  iron,  and  has 
rough  thick  glass  in  the  centre.  The  offices  are 
at  the  east  end  of  the  station.  Sydenham  Field 
being  separated  from  the  city  by  a  river,  a  bridge 
is  being  constructed  to  form  a  communication  be- 
tween Seymour-street  and  the  goods  station.  The 
bridge  will  be  of  cast  iron,  and  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  existing  one,  with  which  it  will  be 
parallel  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards. 
It  will,  however,  have  no  pillars  supporting  it  in 
the  centre.  The  bridge  will  have  a  clear  span  of 
150  feet,  while  its  width  will  be  24ft.  The  abut- 
ments on  the  Seymour-street  side  of  the  river  are 
now  in  course  of  construction.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Derby, 
and  his  manager,  Mr.  Green,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Allport,  jun.,  and  Wilson,  the  engineers, 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Saunders. 
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Stoke-upom-Tkent.  —  The  ehowroora  at 
Messrs.  Miutoa  and  Co.'s  works  bas  recently  been 
elegantly  redecorated.  The  style  chosen  is  ft 
free  rendering  of  Greek  art,  nr,  rather,  a  modern 
translation  of  that  beautiful  epoch  of  decoratire 
art,  in  which  all  the  spirit  of  the  original  is 
retained,  whilst  the  work  has  the  advantage  of 
being,  so  to  speak,  in  the  vernacular.  The  walls 
are  painted  a  deep  rich  maroon,  and  have  for 
their  sole  decoration  festoons  and  pendants  of 
conventionalised  foliage.  The  cornice  which 
surrounds  the  walls  is  partially  decorated  with 
tiles,  and  has  its  mouldings  and  members  judi- 
ciously decorated  in  colour,  whilBt  the  deep  cove 
above  it  is  painted  of  a  quiet  neutral  green  drab, 
relieved  by  a  very  beautiful  ornament  based  on 
Greek  tradition,  without  being  a  servile  imita- 
tion. It  is  painted  in  blue  and  crimson.  The 
columns  which  support  the  four  main  arches 
have  their  capitals  gilt,  and  are  themselves  en- 
riched by  bands  of  maroon  and  gold,  relieved  by 
somewhat  severe  but  very  effective  ornamenta- 
tion. The  pilasters  which  respond  to  them  on 
the  walls  are  decorated  by  an  arabesque  ornament 
of  simple  and  tasteful  character,  and  the  flat 
ceiling  above  the  light  simply  but  judiciously 
treated.  Mr.  Gee  was  entrusted  by  Messrs. 
Minton  with  the  work. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  conimuuicatious  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondeuce.j 


Received.— D.  H.  and  J.  N.— W.  U.— J.  F.  and  Sons— 
J.  M.  and  Sons— J.  J.  C.  iind  Co.— Gen.  Smitli— J.  0.  S.— 
C.  G.  D.~l.  L.— Rev.  J.  A.  H.— S.  W.  and  Co.— F.  F.  M.— J.  H. 


F.  Waghobn.— With  sketch  of  S.  Albans. 
\V.  S.— The  errors  are  rectitied. 


THE   BASIS  OF  ARCHITECTUEAL 

CLASSIFICATION. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

SlE, — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Zerffi  for  pointing 
out  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
general  geometrical  character  of  a  nation's  habi- 
tations is  the  effect  of  the  same  geometrical  form 
ruling  in  the  shape  of  their  heads,  and  so  "  giving 
us  the  very  best  basis  for  classification.  The 
tiiangular-headed  negroes  (Prognathi)  scarcely 
go  beyond  constructing  triangular  wigwams.  The 
square-headed  Turanians  (Brachikephali)  keep 
to  square  house.s  in  the  form  of  tents  ;  and  only 
the  long,  or  oval-headed  Aryans  (Dolicokephali) 
have  been  capable  of  combining  all  geometrical 
forms  for  real  grand  architectural  constructions, 
using  the  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  arch."  It 
is  possible  that  captions  critics  may  take  exception 
to  both  premises  and  conclusions  in  this  state- 
ment ;  but  enough  for  us  that  the  hypothesis  is 
sufficiently  novel  and  striking.  I  declare  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  not  merely  as 
regards  craniological  development  but  in  the 
vai-ying  character  of  the  facial  expression.  For 
instance,  in  the  soulless,  whimsically-twisted 
features  of  the  Chinese  people,  cannot  you  plainly 
trace  their  fantastic  bamboo  construction,  the 
childi.shly  repeated  forms  of  their  pagodas,  &o,  ? 
In  the  straight  nose  and  forehead,  and  the  regular 
clearly  cut  features  of  the  beautiful  Greek,  is 
there  not  clearly  expressed  the  character  of  the 
national  architecture  ?  Is  not  the  G-reek  face 
the  Parthenon  in  human  lineaments? 

Cannot  you  see  the  grand  arcuated  style  of  the 
Romans  prognosticated  by  the  finely  arched  nose 
and  massive  visage  of  that  peoplo  ?  And  are  not 
the  bold,  irregular,  but  handsome  features  of  the 
north  western  nations  of  Europe  typical  of  their 
picturesque  Gothic  styles?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  important  subject  will  at  once  engage  the 
careful  consideration  of  Professor  Ilnxlev,  so 
that  when  he  secures  an  indubitable  cranium  of 
Prehistoric  man  he  shall  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
his  buildings  were.  Thoughtfully  atudying  this 
matter,  an  important  idea  seizes  me,  and  I  would 
respectfully  submit  it  as  a  query  to  Dr.  Zerfii.  If 


an  architect  is  desirous  of  bringing  up  some  of 
his  offspring  to  the  same  pursuit  as  himself,  could 
he  not  by  a  fitting  compression  of  the  youngster's 
skull  give  it  such  a  shape  as  will  ensure  architec- 
tural eminence  ?  It  is  clear  now  why  we  do  not 
excel  our  forefathers.  We  are  not  long-headed 
enough,  though  certainly  in  these  days  we  some 
of  us  pull  very  long  faces. 

All  the  important  results  of  this  momentous 
discovery  may  not  at  present  be  evident,  but  so 
far  they  are  important,  and  if  the  R.I.B.A.  have 
any  right  or  title  to  be  styled  Dolicokephali,  the 
nest^award  of  their  Royal  Gold  Medal  will  be  to 
Dr.  Zeiffl.  "With  sufficient  encouragement  there 
is  no  knowing  what  interesting  and  valuable 
discoveries  he  will  yet  make. — I  am.  Sir,  &;c., 

Dr.  Zehffi's  Humble  Disciple. 


ON  THE  DOEIC  STYLE. 

SlE, — Dr.  Zerffi  appears  to  have  been  diligently 
reading  up  the  subject  of  Grecian  Architecture. 
He  however  still  insists,  I  see,  upon  the  existence 
of  what  he  terms  the  Attic  style.  Whatever  cur- 
rency Dr.  Zerffi's  opinions  may  have  with  the 
general  public,  it  would  not  do  to  allow  his 
fanciful  statements  to  pass  unchallenged  in  the 
pages  of  an  architectural  journal.  The  buildings 
he  names  in  "  this  well-known  Attic  style,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  Doric  simplicity  and  Ionic  elegance, 
a  blending  of  northern  with  southern  architectu- 
ral details,"  are  all  pure  Doric,  the  buildings  in 
the  list  contrasting  quite  as  much  with  each  other 
as  they  d3  with  other  excluded  specimens  of  the 
style  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  "  Attic," 
though  on  the  same  soil. 

That  the  Doric  style  was  the  invention  of  the 
Dorians  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  state- 
ment of  Vitruvius,  whose  traditions  respecting 
this  and  the  other  styles  are  regarded  by  English 
writers  as  purely  mythical.  The  rock-cut  origin 
of  the  style  is  agreeable  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  order  are  much  more 
massive  than  the  latefr.  Had  the  origin  been  a 
wooden  construction,  it  is  probable,  as  Fergusson 
points  out,  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  the  case. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


REGENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDING 
APPLIANCES. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
offer  a  few  practical  directions  on  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews'  paper  on  this  subject  reported  in  your 
issue  of  the  1st  instant,  and  I  will  confine  my.self 
strictly  to  those  matters  in  which  I  have  had 
actual  experience.  In  concrete  walling  the  only 
system  I  have  tried  has  been  that  introduced  by 
the  Broomhall  Brick  and  Tile  Company  ;  it 
makes  capital  work  when  once  completed,  but  my 
individual  experience  is  that  it  is  excessive  in 
point  of  cost.  The  expensive  items  consisted  in 
waste  of  blocks,  either  because  they  were  not  true, 
or  that  they  broke  in  separating,  and  generally  the 
labour  in  trimming,  &c.  In  case  of  any  alterations, 
or  if  insertions  have  to  be  made  in  the  walls,  it  is 
expensive  to  make  good.  As  a  matter  of  money 
the  9"  brick  fence  wall  with  14"  piers  would  have 
cost  6s.  9|d.  per  yard,  and  the  12"  patent  wall  fair 
both  sides  actually  cost  21s.  l^d.  j.er  yard  com- 
plete, but  it  certainly  made  sidendid  work. 

With  regard  to  bond  of  holluw  wall.-i,  any  two 
walls  of  unequal  substance  or  ultimate  load  must 
have  a  tendency  to  settle  unequally  and  with 
consequent  tendency  to  fracture  any  rigid  bond 
between  them.  In  practice  I  have  found  a 
wrought  iron  cramp,  split  and  caulked  at  the  ends, 
and  dipped  in  the  centre,  to  run  off  water  the  most 
simple  and  most  reliable.  In  the  matter  of  damp- 
jjroof  course,  the  Broomhall  Company's  patent  is 
expensive,  that  is  to  say  7d.  per  foot  super,  as 
against  5d.  for  slate  iu  cement,  or  4d.  for  Wright's 
tar  asphalte,  or  in  that  average  difference  accord- 
ing to  quantity  or  locality. 

With  reference  to  fireproof  construction  I  have 
used  Dennett's,  Fox  &  Barretts,  Phillips's,  and 
brick  and  tile  arching,  and,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  have  found  Dennett's  the  most 
convenient  and  least  expensive  in  execution  ; 
Moreland's  is  simply  an  additional  means  of 
strengthening  Dennett's,  and  is  so  far  superior 
for  bearing  power  in  warehouses,  &c. 

The  Broomhall  tiles  make  a  roof  of  beautiful 
appearance,  but  it  is  only  skin  thick,  and  a 
cracked  or  broken  tile  lets  the  rain  through  at  once. 
In  case  of  repairs  to  chimneys  or  any  inspection 
of  roofs,  some  arc  sare  to  be  broken,  and  they  are 


very  troublesome  and  costly  to  repair.  I  have 
used  them  in  several  places  ;  at  a  church  that  I 
erected  I  have  seen  the  tiles  off  by  fifty  at  a  time, 
and  this  more  than  once  ;  the  pointing,  too,  getting 
loose,  with  other  debris  chokes  up  the  gutters  and 
pipes,  hence  these  roofs  arc  a  continual  source  of 
expense  and  annoyance. 

I  had  long  sought  for  a  good  general  lock  at  a 
fair  price,  with  firmly  attached  furniture.  Hart's 
reversible  bolt  is  very  well,  but  the  instant  a  lock 
has  to  be  opened  by  the  joiner  for  any  purpose, 
as  for  reversing  the  bolt  in  this  case,  the  proba- 
bilities are  it  will  get  damaged,  and  each  party 
blames  the  other.  I  have  largely  used  Hobbs's 
locks,  to  a  sample  deposited  at  my  office,  with 
their  patent  spindle,  and  am  not  aware  of  there 
being  a  defective  one  in  wear  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  at  variance  with  mine,  but  the  statements  of 
patentees  must  be  taken  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  builder 
must  charge  something  more  for  his  risk  in 
dealing  with  items  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  over  which  his  workmen  are  sure  to  waste 
time  ;  and  this  again  is  a  further  extra  upon  my 
quotations. 

If  the  patentee  does  the  work  there  is  always 
considerable  delay,  inconvenience  of  arrangsment 
with  parties  interested  only  in  one  speciality,  and 
hindrance  to  other  trades,  and  extra  cost  in  con- 
sequence, which  in  one  form  or  another  meets  the 
adventurous  architect  who  is  tempted  to  dabble  in 
these  matters.  If  anything  goes  wrong  nobody  is 
responsible,  and  the  blame  from  all  parties  falls 
entirely  upon  the  architect.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Thos.  Chas.  Sorby. 

27,  Brunswick-square,  W.C. 


EXTERNAL  FACINGS  AND  DRESSINGS. 

Sir,— The  letter  from  the  Architectural  Pot- 
tery Company,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  helps  to 
show  why  bricks  with  a  smoke-resisting  surface 
have  not  come  into  general  use  long  ago.  Shortly 
stated,  the  cause  seems  to  be  thus  : — architects 
want  a  rough  glaze,  and  manufacturers  supplv  a 
smooth  one.  Without  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Eus- 
kin,  who  speaks  of  lustre  as  an  ignobleness  in 
almost  everything,  it  seems  plain  that  a  smooth 
glazed  brick,  in  jambs  and  arches  for  instance, 
would  harmonise  very  badiy  with  common  brick 
and  stone  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  Even  sub- 
stances like  granite  and  marble,  the  beanty  of 
whose  veining  is  a  constant  temptation  to  polish 
them,  are  generally  best  in  external  work  when 
free  from  actual  shininess.  Mr.  Woodward's 
Crown  Insurance  Office,  for  example,  with  its 
facings  and  dressings  all  wrought  to  a  tinif»rm 
degree,  looks  more  of  a  piece  than  the  Sun  Insur- 
ance OfGce,  at  Charing-cross,  with  its  polished 
piers  and  fascias  tacked  on  to  a  red  brick  front. 

No  doubt  a  smooth  glaze  gets  rather  better 
washed  by  the  rain  than  a  rough  one.  But  that 
the  rain  will  keep  either  of  them  clean  no  one  can 
imagine  for  a  moment  who  remembers  how  dirty 
our  window  glass  gets  in  spite  of  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  satisfied  with  a  surface  which  can 
be  washed  either  by  hand  or  by  engines.  A  peri- 
odical washing,  if  we  had  a  brick  capable  of  being 
washed,  would  soon  become  as  usual  as  a  peri- 
odical painting.  It  is  rare  now,  because  with  such 
bricks  as  we  have,  it  is  next  to  useless.  A  red  or 
yellow  brick  with  Just  such  a  face  as  the  Stafford- 
shire blue  ones,  if  we  could  only  get  it,  would 
answer  the  purpose  exactly.  But  the  glaze  can 
hardly  be  too  rough  or  uneven,  both  to  harmonise 
with  the  roughness  of  the  other  building 
materials,  and  to  avoid  those  reflections 
vvhich  give  a  jarring  speck  of  light  in  place 
of  the  local  colour  which  the  architect  meant  to 
introduce.  I  think  any  manufacturer  who  sup- 
plies a  washable  red  or  yellow  brick  which  has 
not  the  drawback  of  a  smooth  shiny  surface  will 
have  no  difficulty  iu  finding  a  good  sale  for  it.  It 
would  be  quite  as  useful  in  expo5ed  towns,  like 
Brighton,  as  in  smoky  ones  like  London. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  J.  C. 


MODERN  STAINED  GLASS  IN  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 
Sib, — In  replying  to  the  very  offensive  article 
by  Mr.  Seddon  on  these  windows,  I  endeavoured 
to  point  him  out  a  way  by  which  he  might  be 
able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
judges  of  the  qualities  of  painted  glass,  and 
show  us  by  example  wherein  the  Munich  glass 
falls  short  of  these  essential  qualities ;  it  is 
therefore  to   be  regretted  that,  when   in  the 
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cathedral,  he  did  nnt  more  carefully  examine 
the  windows  by  our  English,  Scotch,  and  other 
foreign  artists  or  manui'acturors.  The  crypt  of 
our  cathedi-al  i-i  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
buildinji,  and  one  of  the  fiuest  in  the  worlii,  and 
we  wonder  greatly  bow  it  was  that  an  architect 
visiting  our  cathedral,  and  finding  himself  so  much 
disgusted  with  the  Munich  gla^s  in  the  windows 
of  the  church  above,  did  not  seek  refuge  and 
consolation  here  below,  where  but  little  Munich 
glass  is  to  be  seen. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  go  on  contradicting 
bim  in  his  assertions  respecting  these  Munich 
windows,  "  that  the  whole  canopy  work  is  a  parody 
of  Gothic  design,  that  the  colouring  of  the 
heraldic  portions  and  borders  is  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  that  these  lead-murdered  pictures  are 
utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  grotesque  frame- 
work." We  submitit  is  for  Mr.  Seddon  to  prove 
his  statements  or  produce  corroborative  testimony 
from  recognised  authorities  on  the  art 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Seddon  for  hold- 
ing the  opinion  "  that  only  English  artists  should 
be  employed  in  glass  painting,"  or,  that  "  their 
work  should  exhibit  appropriate  design,  good 
drawing,  brilliant  and  harmonious  colouring,  and 
that  no  shading  .should  be  allowed." 

England,  however,  was  not  the  cradle  of  glass 
painting,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  she  was  indebted 
to  the  Continent  for  nearly  all  the  painted 
windows  erected  by  her  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
to  the  Continent  we  must  still  go  to  study  this 
art  in  the  abundr.nce  and  perfections  of  its  ex- 
amples, as  Mr.  Seddon  himself  recommends.  For 
published  works  on  this  subject  we  are  also  still 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Continent,  and 
their  authors  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  therefore  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice  that  "only  English 
artists  should  be  employed,"  the  more  especially 
as  he  tells  us  that  all  our  English  glass  painters, 
with  the  exception  of  oae  firm,  are  "  mere  trades- 
men." i 

"Appropriate  designs,  good  drawing,  brilliant 
and  harmonious  colouring,"  appear  to  us  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguish  the  Munich 
windows  here,  and  we  think  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  artists  employed  will  weigh  more 
with  those  who  have  not  seen  these  windows 
than  the  abusive  language  indulged  in  by  Mr. 
Seddon. 

In  regard  to  his  opinion  that  "  no  shading 
should  be  allowed,"  I  would  remark  that,  whilst 
this  practice  is  almost  universally  disregarded  by 
the  glass  painters  of  all  countries,and  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  our  most  trusted  authori- 
ties on  the  art,  he  should  adopt  somewhat  milder 
language  when  writing  about  the  works  of  artists 
who  differ  from  him  in  this  respect.  The  Glas- 
gow Committee  seem  to  have  thought  that  pic- 
ture windows  on  a  large  scale  and  composed  of 
groups  of  figures  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
treated  without  shading,  and  in  this  opinion  they 
were  supported  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Winston. 

That  Mr.  Seddon  dislikes  the  Munich  windows 
does  not  much  surprise  or  annoy  me,  but  that  he 
should  adopt  such  loud,  coarse  language  when 
writing  about  the  works  of  brother  artists,  even 
though  they  be  Germans,  excites  my  indignation  ; 
till  he  himself  sees  the  rudeness  he  has  been 
guilty  of,  apology  were  fruitless  indeed. 

The  name  of  a  writer  can  be  of  little  conse- 
quence in  a  discussion  where  reasons  are  adduced 
for  the  opinions  expressed  ;  it  is  only  when 
opinions  are  given  unsupported  by  argument,  that 
a  good  name  may  give  them  value,  and  thinking 
thus  I  did  not  wish  my  name  to  appear,  as  I  had 
no  thought  of  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  glass  paintings,  but  only  to 
take  exception  to  the  unwarrantable  assertions 
and  abusive  language  contained  in  the  article  by 
Mr.  Seddon.  Having  little  to  fear,  and 
nothing  to  be  even  "half  ashamed  of,"  I  will 
subscribe  myself  yours,  &c., 

David  Thomson,  Architect. 


"A  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  AT  FAULT." 

SiK,— The  account  you  inserted  in  your  issue  of  April  2nd 
of  certain  proceedings  taken  by  Hie  Commissioners  ot  Sewers 
against  Mr.  De  Keyser,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Chatham-place, 
in  respect  of  certain  works  required  to  be  done  to  his  premises 
to  render  the  same  safe,  is  incorrect  in  many  essential 
particulars. 

Belbre  going  into  the  case  I  may  here  mention  tliat  the 
C9th  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  enacts,  "  Whenever  it  ii 
made  known  to  the  Commissioners  hereinafter  named  that 
any  structure  (including  in  s»ch  expression  any  building, 
wall,  or  other  structure,  and  anything  affiled  to  or  projecting 
from  any  building,  wall,  or  other  structure)  is  in  a  dangerom 
«t»te,  Buck  coBimissieiiers  shall  require  a  lurvcy  of  sucli 


structure  to  he  made  by  the  district  surveyor,  or  by  some 
other  competent  surveyor,  and  it  sliall  also  be  the  dutJj  of  the 
district  surveyor  to  make  known  to  the  said  Commissioners 
any  i  nforniation  he  may  receive  with  respect  to  any  structure 
being  in  such  state  as  aforesaid." 

On  the  3rd  of  January  last  a  policeman  fsud  not  "or  some- 
body else,"  as  in  your  report)  called  here  and  left  word  with 
my  clerk  that  the  back  wall  of  No.  10,  Chatham-place,  was  in 
a  dangerous  condition.  This  information  I  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners  in  the  usual  way  upon  forms  supplied  by 
themselves  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  11th  of  January  I 
received  an  order  from  them  to  survey  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  house  in  question.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  I  reported  that  iu  my  opinion  a  portion  of  the  back 
wall  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  recoramended  certain 
steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  tlie  same. 

Mr.  De  Keyser,  who  is  one  of  the  Commissioners,  seems  to 
have  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  complained,  through  his  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Gruning,  to  the  Commissioners  of  my  conduct  in 
this  matter. 

My  certificate  and  ccport  upon  the  above  bears  date  January 
17th,  and  Mr.  De  ICeyser's  complaint  through  his  surveyor  is 
dated  February  14tli,  nearly  one  month  after  my  report  had 
been  sent  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  when  I  state  that  up  to 
the  former  date  Mr.  De  Keyserwas  an  entire  stranger  to  me, 
it  will  be  seen  how  groundless  is  the  insinuation  that  iu 
these  proceedings  I  was 'actuated  by  " malicious  feelings ;" 
quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  De  Keyser  solicited  an  interview  with 
me  on  the  28th  January  relative  to  this  same  certificate,  and 
I  then  found  him  to  be  a  very  courteous  and,  as  I  thought, 
honourable  gentleman;  indeed  we  parted  on  very  friendly 
terras. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  to  me  in  cross-examination 
as  to  whether  the  wall  would  stand  for  "  one,  two,  ten,  or 
twenty  years,"  I  declined  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
n  otliing  to  do  witli  the  future;  the  point  I  had  to  decide  — 
r  egard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  the  public — was, is  or  is 
not  this  wall  now  dangerous  ?"  and  my  opinion  is  most 
decidedly  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  properly 
secured. 

All  practical  men  who  are  conversant  with  defective  old 
work  know  that  a  structure  may  stand  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  may  on  the  other  hand  give  way  at  any  moment. 

The  statement  that  a  "  fillet  ot  cement  had  been  run 
round  the  house  "  is  simply  untrue  ;  the  only  cement  I  coult 
discover  were  a  few  small  bands  about  2in.  or  Sin.  long  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  cracked  brickwork ;  this  was,  however, 
at  some  considerable  distance  above  the  crack  to  which  I 
more  particularly  referred ;  and  when  I  say  that  it  is  some 
12ft.  long,  and  varying  from  f  to  Jin.  wide,  running  obliquely 
from  north  to  south,  and  subject  to  all  the  vibration  con- 
sequent upon  the  roadway  next  the  house  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  heavy  loads  on  to  the  new  embank- 
ment, I  think  you  will  agree  that  as  the  subject  was  brought 
before  me  officially,  I  could  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
have  expressed  a  different  opinion  than  the  one  contained  iu 
ray  certificate  without  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  taking  place,  a  judicial  censure. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  delendant  admitted  in  cross- 
examination  that  the  wall  was  to  a  certain  extent  dangerous. 
I  was  in  court  during  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  and 
have  no  recollection  of  the  alderman  stating  that ''  he  thought 
the  case  ought  to  be  inquired  into  elsewhere." 
~  In  conclusion  allow  me  to  state  that  my  position  is  thus  : 
Information  is  left  with  me  that  a  certain  building  is 
dangerous;  this  is  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
request  me  to  survey  the  same,  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  its 
condition,  and  on  this'opinion,  which  is  embodied  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate,  proceedings  are  taken  by  them.  I  am  only  a 
witness  in  the  case,  and  liad  the  Commissioners  wished  they 
could  have  called  other  professional  witnesses  to  have  sup- 
ported my  opinion. — I  am,  &c., 

Edwaki)  Powee,  District  Surveyor. 


IGTIIAM  OR  EIGHTHAM  ? 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Hall's  note  to  you  (p.  237)  in 
support  of  the  derivation  from  a  cluster  of  eight  hamlets,  the 
incident  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  enabled  me 
to  make  a  little  inquiry.  CInswick  Eyot  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  found  it  w;is  ipronounced 
Cliiswick  Ait.  In  Todd's  "  Johnson  "  eyot  means  a  little 
island,  and  was  so  used  by  Blackstonc.  "  It  seems  just  that 
the  eyots  or  little  islands  arising  in  any  part  of  the  river  shall 
be  the  property  of  him  who  owneth  the  piscary  and  the  soil." 
As  to  finht  (Saxon  irigiUk,  an  island)  the  same  dictionary 
makes'it  "  an  island  in  a  river."  "  Some  also  do  plant  osiers  on 
their  eights  like  quicksets." — Evelyn.  The  situation  of  the 
Kentish  Mote  House  (with  the  waters  of  a  rivulet  flouing 
round  the  enclosure  and  supplying  the  moat)  would  therefore 
appear  to  justify  the  appellation  either  of  Igthain  or  Eightham. 

12,  Regent-street.  Tuos.  Mobeis. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1827.]— LOCKING  DRAWERS.— Will  any  correspondent 
inform  me  how  I  may  construct  a  nest  of  drawers  (as  in  the 
wing  of  a  writing  table,  for  instance),  so  that  I  can  lock  them 
all  with  one  key  at  one  operation  ;  also  what  appliances  (if  any) 
are  necessary,  and  where  to  obtain  them  to  effect  this  object  ? 
— H.  R.  E. 


[1828.]-AGREEMENTS  AND  STAMP  DUTIES.— Will 
any  one  oblige  by  informing  me  how  specifications  and  agree- 
ments are  made  binding  with  regard  to  stamp  duty  ?  Should 
the  number  of  folios  in  both  specification  and  agreement  be 
counted  and  stamped  accordingly  for  both  to  become  binding  ? 
Do  agreements  and  specifications  require  stamping,  however 
small  the  amount  of  the  contract  ?— if  not,  what  amount  can  a 
builder's  agreement  be  drawn  up  for  without  requiring  stamp 
duty?- B.  M.,  Drillield. 

[1829.]-ENGINEERS'  EXAMINATIONS.— Would  some 
experienced  candidate  or  any  one  else  give  me  bis  idea  on  the 
following?— I  am  to  try  the  engineers'  examinations  for 
admittance  into  the  P.  W.  D.  India — whether  would  I  have  a 
better  chance  after  passing  a  year  in  a  railway  engineers' 
office,  or  by  attending  the  engineering  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University  for  the  same  timef— Ediwbubgh, 


[1830.]— DEFLECTION  OF  BEAM.— Will  some  kind  reader 
inform  me  how  to  calculate  the  deflection  of  a  wrought  iron 
lattice  girder  to  the  annexed  sketch,  01ft.  .span  and  5ft.  deep 


under  a  load  of  28  tons  at  centre,  neglecting  its  own  weight  ? 
And  also  required  the  deflection  under  its  own  weight,  which 
is  10  tons?— R.  B.L. 


[1831.]-HEATING  WATER  IN  BATHS.— Is  there  not  a 
patent  apparatus  which  if  placed  into  a  bath  full  of  water 
will  heat  it  in  a  short  time?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
manufacturer's  address. — A.  M.  M  . 


REPLIES. 

[IS06.]— PRESERVATION  OP  BRICKS.— "A.  B."  is 
quite  in  error  in  asserting  that  our  patent  process  for  waterproof- 
ing walls  alters  the  appearance  "  in  the  same  way  as  a  coat  of 
paint  would."  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  allow  us  to  state  that  no  alteration  whatever  is  made 
iu  the  appearance  of  walls  treated  by  our  process.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  forward  "  A.  B."  or  any  of  your  readers  speci- 
mens in  proof  that  our  statement  is  correct.  We  are  manu- 
facturers of  a  waterproof  paint,  and  the  mistake  has  probably 
been  made  of  confounding  this  article  with  the  waterproofing 
process  recently  introduced  by  us,  but  to  which  it  bears  co 
resemblance,  the  one  being  a  manufactured  article  sent  out 
ready  for  use,  the  other  being  a  process  which  can  only  be 
executed  by  our  own  men  with  special  apparatus  devised  for 
the  purpose.— R.  Gay  and  Co. 


[1817  ]— BUILDERS'  PRICES.— 15  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
cost  is  considered  a  fair  profit  with  prompt  payment  in  a  new 
building  of  a  first-class  description,  but  in  an  ordinary  build- 
:ng  same  of  the  staple  articles,  such  as  bricks,  stone  and  lead, 
have  a  somewhat  lower  per  centage  put  upon  them.  In 
reference  to  cartage  of  materials,  if  the  quantities  are  large 
the  price  includes  the  delivery,  as  they  will  in  most  instances 
be  taken  direct  from  the  merchant's  wharf,  but  when  small 
quantities  are  required  from  the  builder's  yard,  then  the 
cartage  is  usually  charged.  In  ascertaining  the  cost  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  price  of  labour  is  the  current  rate  of 
wages  in  the  district,  and  of  materials  the  price  charged  by 
the  wholesale  dealer,  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  cost  of  carriage  added  thereto,  and  the  usual 
allowance  for  waste  if  measured  net  in  work.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  some  clear  and  recognised  rules  should  be 
issued  by  the  profession  in  this  matter,  as  strange  blunders 
are  sometimes  made.  I  once  heard  of  a  legal  arbitrator  in  a 
disputed  building  case  deciding  that  a  general  builder  was 
entitled  to  a  percentage  upon  the  account  for  work  done  by  a 
plumber  employed  by  him  to  execute  that  department,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  keeping  men  in  that  branch  of  the 
business,  the  said  account  being  already  charged  at  the  full 
trade  price.  Of  course  no  respectable  surveyor  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity. — Z. 


[1818.]— STRENGTH  OF  IRON  GIRDERS.— There  are 
two  good  practical  books  by  Mr.  Shields,  which  will  answer 
your  correspondent's  purpose.  One  is  "  Strains  upon  Iron- 
work," and  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  girders  and  roofs.  The 
other  is  "  Strength  of  columns."  There  is  no  better  work  on 
"Carpentry"  than  that  of  Nicholson.— K.  S.  P. 


[1819.]— INTERFERENCE  WITH  CLERK  OF  WORKS.— 
"  Pupil  "  raises  an  important  question  ;  as  I  take  the  matter, 
the  clerk  of  works  is  the  clerk,  not  the  representative,  of  the 
architect  on  the  ground,  and  his  business  is  to  see  that  the 
directions  and  instructions  of  the  architect  are  fairly  carried 
out  with  strict  limitation  of  authority,  and  without  any  power 
whatever  to  pledge  the  architect  or  bis  cheat.  In  practice 
the  architect  should  give  all  drawings,  directions,  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  contractor,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  their 
execution;  and  the  contractor  should  deposit  such  drawings, 
fee,  on  the  works  in  the  clerk  of  work's  office,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  them  carried  into  execution.  The  contractor  can 
plead  ignorance  of  any  matter  of  which  he  has  not  been 
officially  informed.  If  the  contractor  chooses  ;to  carry  out 
ideas  of  the  clerk  of  works  in  any  points  not  warranted  by  the 
instructions  before  him  (the  contractor),  instead  of  raising 
the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  architect,  as  a  principle  I 
invariably  disallow  it  it  claimed  as  an  extra.  I  have  heard 
many  clerks  of  works  boast  of  the  builders  they  have  ruined, 
and  builders  are  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  this,  and  rather 
tlian  boldly  and  honestly  stand  upon  their  rights  and  refer  to 
the  architect  for  decision  any  question  in  dispute  between 
themselves  and  the  clerk  of  works,  they  blindly  go  wrong,  and 
involve  themselves  in  miserable  consequences.— Thos.  Chas, 
SoEBY,  27,  Brunswick-square,  W.C. 


[1820.]— BORING  TOOLS.— Being  at  present  engaged  in 
linking  a  well  in  some  reclaimed  land,  I  can  inform  "  Vec- 
tis,"  that  the  simplest  boring  tools  cannot  ke  compressed  in  a 
space  BO  small,  or  reduced  to  so  eliglit  a  weight  as  to  be  "  car- 
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tied  in  the  hand."  An  ordinary  set  of  boring  tools  will  go  in 
a  long  shallow  box  about  Oft.  long  by  1ft.  square.  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  sim- 
plest and  readiest  method  of  doing  so  is  to  get  a  couple  of 
stout  "  navvies,"  give  them  a  pick  and  shovel  a  piece,  and  let 
them  dig  a  "  good  big  hole."  With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question.  "  Vectis  "  seems  to  mi.i  up  engineering 
with  agriculture  in  a  verv  confused  manner.  There  is  no 
single  bnok  which  treats  upon  the  subjects  of  foundations, 
and  "  the  liabilities  and  capabilities  of  all  sorts  of  soil."  For 
the  former,  "  Vectis  "  may  consult  "  I'oundations,"  in 
Weale's  aeries,  and  for  the  latter  "  Soils,  Manures,  and 
Crops,"  in  the  same  series.— Essex. 

[1821.]— ARCHED  RIBS.— I  ara  afraid  "  Pupil  "  is  not 
quite  correct  in  his  measureruents.    In  the  accompanying 


■-  KINCS  CROSS 


diagram,  I  give  tlie  outline  of  the  ribs  of  the  two  roofs  he 
alludes  to.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  cvternal  and 
internal  radii  of  the  King's-cross  roof  being  respectively  51'  0" 
and  51'  3".  The  depth  of  the  rib  is  not  2'  0".  as  stated  by 
him,  but  2'  9",  and  consequently  5"  deeper  than  itliat  of  the 
Derby  Market-hall  roof. -The  Writek  of  the  Ahticle 

BEFEERED  TO. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


MAKYi,EBONE.—The  church  of  St.  James's,  Marylebone,  is 
in  course  of  restoration,  and  tlie  Rev.  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  liart., 
of  I'retherne  Court,  Gloucestershire,  has  commissioned  Mr. 
George  Rogers  to  execute  six  stained  windows,  to  be  dedicated 
by  Sir  Lionel  to  the  memory  of  his  late  sister. 


STATUES,  MEMOKIALS,  &c. 

A  colossal  figure  of  Diana  robing  has  just  been  placed  upon 
the  pedestal  designed  for  it  between  the  approaclies  to  the 
terraces  at  Streatham  Hall,  Devon,  the  palatine  residence  of 
Thornton  West,  Esq.  It  is  in  Portland  stone,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  an  artist  of  some 
repute  in  tlie  West  of  England. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTER  S. 

Bolton. — The  corporation  of  Bolton  have  commenced, 
under  pressure  of  legal  proceedings,  the  construction  of  an 
intercepting  sewer  2,800  yards  in  length,  aud  estimated  to 
cost  about  £6000,  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  river. 
They  are  now  threatened  with  proceedings  by  several  manu- 
facturers, who  are  apprehensive  that  their  water  rights  will 
be  interfered  with.  Tlie  Parliamentary  Sub-Committee  have 
visited  Leicester  and  Leamington  to  inspect  tlie  sewage  works 
tliere,  and  they  presented  their  report  on  Saturday.  Tiiey 
consider  the  system  adopted  at  Leicester  to  be  not  only 
inefBcient  and  expensive,  but  also  very  offensive.  At 
Leamington  the  sewage  of  the  town  is  treated  by  a  company 
under  a  patent  known  as  the  "  A  B  C  "  process.  Without 
pledging  themselves  to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  system,  the  committee  consider  it  presents  features  of 
possible  success,  and  regarding  the  difficulty  and  heavy  cost 
which  must  be  met  with  in  an  irrigation  scheme  for  Bolton, 
they  recommend  that  in  the  first  instance  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  should  be  made  of  the  "A  B  C  "  process,  which 
they  say  can  be  accomplished  without  much  delay  or  a  large 
outlay.  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  General  Committee, 
and  the  Borough  Engineer  was  instructed  to  submit  a  scheme 
for  experimental  works,  with  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  To 
adopt  the  irrigation  scheme  in  Bolton,  it  is  believed,  would 
entail  an  expenditure  of  at  least  £00,000,  inasmuch  as  the 
sewage  would  have  to  be  pumped  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  carried  in  pipes,  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  to  a  place 
called  Red  Moss,  near  Ilorwich.  The  cost  of  dealing  with 
the  sewage  on  the  "  A  B  C  "  process  is  estimated  at  about 
£10,000. 

Sanitaby  Legislation  in  Austria. —  A  hilt  for  the 
amendment  of  the  sanitary  organisation  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  has  been  lately  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  Vienna.  The  question  at  issue  appears  to  be 
whether  centralisation  of  the  sanitary  department  shall  or 
shall  not  be  maintained. 

Defects  in  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Dr.  Liddle  read  a  paper  "Oa  Certain  Defects  in  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  with  a  few  Suggestions  for  their 
amendment."  The  drift  of  the  paper  was  to  the  effect  that, 
although  much  good  had  been  effected  during  the  sixteen 
years  in  which  the  Acts  had  been  in  operation,  there  were 
many  shortcomings  in  them  that  required  amendment.  Mr. 
Liddle  especially  urged  the  consolidation  of  the  different  Acts 
into  one  general  Act,  to  which  all  sanitary  clauses  dispersed 
through  other  Acts  should  be  transferred.  The  term 
"nuisance"  ought  to  be  better  delined  and  further  extended 
up  to  that  point  at  which  public  opinion  had  now  been 
educated.  The  Acts  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  not 
merely  permissive;  and  the  minimum  penalty  should  be 
fijced  by  the  legislature,  so  that  the  magistrate's  might  not 


have  power  to  make  the  Acts  a  dead  letter  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  penalty  inflicted  in  cases  of  default.  At  the 
close  of  an  exhaustive  paper  Mr.  Liddle  embodied  his  views 
in  a  list  of  suggestions,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
so  that  they  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature when  a  fitting  occasion  should  arise. 

Sui'ERvisnN  OF  Sanitary  Matters.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  held  on  the 
19th  ultimo,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Epping,  was  read,  en- 
titled, "  A  Scheme  for  the  Better  Supervision  of  Sanitary 
Matters."  The  scheme  was  based  upon  the  existing  mode  of 
inspection  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  to  areas,  and 
on  that  in  use  under  the  Factory  Acts  as  to  powers.  The 
paper  was  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  Officers  required;  2. 
Their  duties;  3.  A  diagram  of  illustration.  The  writer  pro- 
posed the  election  of  a  Sanitary  Commission  in  each  union, 
composed  jointly  of  guardians  and  magistrates.  Under  the 
Sanitary  Commission  there  should  be  a  clerk,  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  a  surveyor,  a  registrar,  a  collector,  sanitary 
police  officers,  and  disinfectors.  The  Government  to  appoint 
a  medical  officer  in  chief,  aud  13  district  sanitary  officers.  The 
modus  operandi  proposed  was  that  the  union  medical  officer 
should  report  to  the  medical  officer  of  health — in  the  case  of 
epidemics,  daily — his  reports  to  be  sent  in  duplicate,  so  that 
one  might  be  retained  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
the  other  forwarded  to  the  sanitary  inspector-general  of  the 
district,  and  from  him  to  the  Government  medical  officer  in 
chief.  The  duties  of  various  other  officers  were  described  in 
minute  detail,  as  well  as  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
execution  of  sanitary  orders  when  obtained  from  the  magis- 
trates. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

HalifaxPermanent  Benefit  Building  Society. — The 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  29th  ult.  It  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  had  amounted  to  £135,123  lis.  8d., 
being  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  had 
been  9fil  new  members  during  the  year,  taking  up  2798 
shares,  being  an  increaseof  30  in  members  and  386  in  shares. 
The  amount  paid  to  withdrawing  members  had  been 
£19,632  14s.  6d.,  an  excess  of  £429S  73.  2d.  over  the  amount 
paid  last  year.  The  number  of  new  depositors  was  488,  and 
the  receipts  from  depositors  had  been  £43,208,  aud  the  with- 
drawals £31,1h7.  In  the  advance  department  a  sum  of 
£76,134  had  been  granted  to  members  during  the  year, 
being  an  increase  of  ^i^, 004  over  the  previous  year. 

London  andProvincialTemi'Erance  Halls  Cojipany, 
Limited. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  commodious  halls  for  temperance  aud 
educational  purposes,  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Institute, 
Newington  Causeway,  on  the  28th  nit.,  Mr.  John  Mann, 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board,  in  the  chair.  The  report,  wliich  was 
unanimously  adopted,  shows  the  receipts  on  075  shares  taken 
up  to  be  £334  14s.  Id.,  and  the  expenses,  including  registra- 
tion of  company,  printing,  rent,  advertising,  &c.,  £77  7s.  5d. 
A  very  eligible  site  has  been  secured  by  the  directors,  on 
favourable  terras,  in  the  Blackfriars-road,  on  a  portion  of  the 
sile  of  the  old  Magdalen  Hospital,  and  on  this  site  the 
company's  first  building  is  proposed  to  be  erected.  In 
selecting  the  spot  named,  the  directors  had  in  view  the 
erection  of  a  commodious  and  fit  building  for  the  holding  of 
public  political  aud  other  meetings  for  the  boroughs  of 
Lambeth  and  Southwark,  in  addition  to  serving  its  ostensible 
purpose  as  a  temperance  hall.  At  present  there  is  hardly  a 
temperance  hall  in  London  that  can  vie  with  those  to  be  met 
with  in  third-rate  provincial  towns. 

Euston  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society. — The 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  its  Offices, 
12,  Red  Lion-square,  Ilolborn,  on  the  23rd  ult.  From  the 
report  presented  to  the  meetiug  it  appeared  that  the  cash  at 
the  bankers  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  fiu'incial  year,  to 
£1010  ISs.  9d.,  of  which  sum  £300  had  been  appropriated  at 
a  premium  of  £326.  During  the  year  two  mortgages  were 
completed,  the  amount  advanced  being  £400  in  each  case. 
The  report  and  balance  sheet  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  the  directors  and  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Great  ToRKiNGTO.f  Villa  and  General  Building 
Company  (Lijiitedi. — A  company  hearing  this  title  has 
been  formed  at  Torrington,  Devonshire,  having  for  its  object 
the  erection  of  middle  class  houses  and  vilUs  in  the  town. 

TUiN'BllIDGE  PeRM.VNENT  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETY. — 

This  society,  which  was  formed  some  twelve  montlis  ago 
heldits  first  annual  general  meeting  on  Thursday  week.  The. 
report,  which  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of 
£74  14s.  7d.,  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 


LEGAL. 

Benefit  Building  Societies. — A  rule  of 
a  benefit  building  society,  enabling  its  trustees  to 
borrow  money  to  an  amount  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeding two  thirds  of  the  amount  for  the  time 
being  secured  by  mortgages  of  the  society,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  6  and  7, 
Will.  IV.,  c.  32.  Rules  enabling  the  trustees  of 
such  a  society  to  borrow  without  limit,  or  to  carry 
on  business  other  than  that  of  a  benefit  building 
society,  would  be  illegal,  although  certified  by  a 
barrister  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  This 
(says  a  legal  correspondent)  was  the  holding  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Justice  GifEard,  on 
the  case  of  Laing  y.  Reed,  being  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  overruling 
a  demurrer  to  a  bill  filed  against  the  trustees  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Permanent  Benefit  Build- 
ing Society. 

Masters  and  Workmen. — Williams  v. 
Wilson  and  Another. — In  this  case,  heard  at 
the  Liverpool  Spring  Assizes  on  the  29th  ult., 
before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Thomas  Williams,  an 
operative  painter,  sought  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Henry 
Wilson,  master  painters.    In  October  last  the 


plaintiff  was  engaged,  with  other  of  the  defen- 
dants' workmen,  in  painting  a  vessel  lying  in  one 
of  the  Birkenhead  docks.  While  the  party  were 
working  on  a  scaffold  erected  by  some  of  the 
men,  it  gave  way,  and  plaintiff  fell  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship.  lie  was  severely  injured,  and  it 
was  stated  that  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life. 
At  the  close  of  the  plant ilf's  evidence,  his 
lordship  said  he  considered  that  no  liability  could 
be  made  out  against  the  defendants.  It  had  been 
decided  that  a  servant  could  not  bring  an  action 
for  an  accident  arising  from  the  negligence  of 
other  servants  of  the  same  master,  unless  it  was 
shown  that  the  master  was  aware  of  the  negli- 
gence, which  in  this  case  was  not  proved. — 'The 
plaintiff  was  non -suited. 

Stoddart  v.  Monk. — This  case  (tried  at  the 
Liverpool  Spring  Assizes  on  the  28th  ult,.  before 
Mr.  Justice  Brett)  was  an  action  for  work 
done,  materials  provided,  commission  on  work 
which  realised  a  profit  of  £10,000,  and  £200 
money  lent.  Both  parties  are  contractors,  the 
plaintiff  residing  in  Belfast,  and  the  defendant 
living  at  Scacombe.  The  former  was  engaged  by 
the  defendant  to  do  work  in  excavating  at  the 
south  end  of  Liverpool.  The  defence  was  that  he 
was  simply  engaged  as  a  walking  ganger,  and  at 
wages  ranging  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  per  week. 
During  the  two-and-a-half  years  over  which  the 
work  extended,  the  plaintiff  d.-ew  £775.  The 
jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Sale  op  Land  by  Telegram. — The  case  of 
Godwin  v.  Francis  was  where  defendant  had  held 
himself  out  to  the  plaintiff  as  having  authority 
to  sell  an  estate,  and  thereupon  a  correspondence 
ensued  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  plaintiff  offered  to  hny 
the  estate  for  £10,500.  In  answer  to  this  order 
the  defendant  sent  the  following  telegraphic 
message  to  plaintiff  : — "  From  B.  Francis  to 
Charles  Godwin. — Your  offer  for  the  estate  is 
accepted.  Confirm  yours  by  next  post."  The 
defendant  had  taken  the  usual  course  in  sending 
this  message,  having  written  it  out  and  signed  it, 
and  the  telegraph  company  delivered  to  the  plain- 
tiff a  verbatim  copy  of  the  message,  signed  by 
their  clerk.  It  turned  out  that  the  defendant  had 
not  the  power  to  sell  the  estate  for  £10,500,  and 
the  )iroper  owners  of  the  estate  repudiated  the 
bargain  that  had  been  made.  The  plaintiff  ac- 
cordingly brought  this  action  against  the  defen- 
dant for  his  breach  of  contract.  It  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £726  9s.  On  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
leave  to  enter  a  non-suit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendant  had  not  entered  into  any  agreement 
that  was  valid  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  the 
court  held  that  the  telegraphic  message,  coupled 
with  the  plaintiff's  letter,  constituted  a  valid  con- 
tract within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  2,  c. 
3). — Legal  correspondent  of  SiocMon  and  Dar- 
lington Times. 


Ventilation. — The  Royal  Danish  Society  of 
Science,  among  other  prizes,  has  offered  one  for 
the  best  essay  containing  an  investigation  of  the 
movement  of  the  air  in  a  system  of  ventilation. 
The  essay  may  be  written  in  English,  French, 
German,  Danish,  or  Swedish,  and  must  be  sent  in 
before  October,  1870. 

The  Faraday  Memorial.— Mr.  Foley  has 
been  commis.sioned  to  chisel  the  Faraday  monu- 
ment ;  so  the  most  unfitting  form  of  memorial  is 
really  to  be  adopted.  But  the  statue,  bust,  alle- 
gorical figure,  whatever  the  work  of  art  may  be, 
is  not  (says  the  Illustrated  Midland  News) 
so  out  of  character  as  it  will  be  out  of  place. 
For  where  think  you  it  is  to  be  located  ?  In  the 
British  Museum,  forsooth  :  an  institution  that 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Faraday's  depart- 
ments of  science  ;  that  has  no  gallery  of  effi- 
giated  worthies  of  any  modern  period  ;  and  that 
cannot  accommodate  antique  masonry  that  it 
already  possesses  and  ought  to  exhibit.  The 
committee  will  hardly  be  able  to  say  that  the 
monument  is  placed  where  it  will  be  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  subscribers. 

Architectural  Exhibition  Society.— 
Architects  intending  to  support  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  this  year  will  probably  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  time  for  sending  in  drawings 
has  been  extended  to  the  20th  instant.  We 
trust  the  profession  will  respond  to  the  Society's 
invitation,  and  so  render  the  exhibition  a  really 
interesting  and  useful  affair. 
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Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  Ordi- 
nary General  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  April 
4th,  the  following  names  were  read  and  passed, 
to  be  balloted  for  on  May  9th,  viz.  : — Ah  mem- 
ber.— Stephen  William  Williiims,  Khayader, 
Radnorshire.  As  Associate. — Robert  Charles 
Catling,  Needham  Hall,  Elm,  Cambridgsbire. 
The  following  donation  to  the  library  was  an- 
nounced : — "Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  History  of  Modern 
Wiltshire,"  6  volumes,  by  F.  Attwood.  The  fol- 
lowing donation  to  the  library  fund  was  an- 
nounced : — W.  J.  Crawley,  £2  2s.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  donors, 
and  a  special  vote  to  Mr.  F.  Attvvond.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  entitled 
"  A  plea  for  Culture  in  the  Profession  of  a 
Sm'veyor  "  then  ensued  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Matthews.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  the 
25th,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  B.  Eyde, 
in  continuance  of  bis  paper  of  last  session, 
entitled  "  Parochial  Assessments."  The  chair 
to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.  The  following 
candidate  will  be  balloted  for,  viz.  : — As 
Associate. — George  Harvey  Elwin,  116,  Waterloo- 
road. 

Blackheath  Common. — In  consequence  of  a 
memorial  which  has  been  presented  by  the  In- 
closure  Commission  regarding  Blackheath  Com- 
mon, the  draft  of  a  scheme  has  been  prepared  and 
printed  pursuant  to  the  Metropolitan  Commons' 
Act,  including  the  regulations  which  the  Board 
intends  to  adopt  for  the  proper  preservation  of 
this  valuable  space.  To  those  interested,  we  may 
state  that  copies  of  the  scheme,  maps,  &c.,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Alexandra  Eooms,  Blackheath, 
and  at  the  offices  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works,  and  that  suggestions  or  objections  re- 
specting the  schemes  will  be  received  by  the  In- 
closure  Commissioners, 


A  new  chief  post-office  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Queen-street,  Wolverhampton. 

The  late  BIr.  John  Meeson  Parsons,  formerly  of 
Raymond-buildings,  London,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  one  hundred  pictures,  to  be  selected  from  the 
well-known  valuable  and  choice  collection  which  he 
made  during  his  lifetime.  In  addition  to  this  he 
has  directed  that  the  South  Kensington  Mu.seum 
shall  be  placed  in  possession  of  a  number  of  valuable 
water  colours. 

A  number  of  public  improvements  are  being 
carried  out  at  Saltburn-on-the-Sea. 

Worcester  has  refused  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries 
Act, 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Jlr.  Henry  Sharp,  the 
esteemed  treasurer  of  the  Builders'  Clerks'  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  committed  suicide  on  Friday  morning 
last,  at  his  residence  at  Croydon.  For  a  long  time 
past  he  has  been  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind  ;  in 
fact,  he  never  recovered  from  the  stoppage  of  Messrs. 
Piper  and  Co.,  by  whom  he  had  been  for  many 
years  engaged. 


TIMBER  TRADE  REVIEW. 

ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  BUYING  AND  SELLING 
PLANKS,  DEALS,  AND  BATTENS,  ETC.,  BY  ONE 
UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  120  13  FEET,  li  BY  11, 
OR  ST.  PETERSBURG  STANDARD. 

This  la  a  question  of  very  great  importance  to  all  con- 
sumers of  wood,  and  i3  also  of  interest  to  all  mechanics  whose 
calling  it  is  to  use  such  materials.  At  present  there  are  so 
many  various  ways  of  buying  manufactured  timber  that  end- 
less confusion  is  the  natural  result.  During  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  writer  has  bought  and  sold  by  tlie  St. 
Petersbur?  standard  of  120  12  ft.  I J  l)y  H  ;  per  120  12  ft.  3  by 
9,  3  by  7,  ^  by  7,  24  by  61,  &c.,  per  foot  run,  and  per  100 
supei  licial  feet  of  1  inch,  and  eacli  system  probably  has  its 
supporters.  In  old  times,  when  there  was  less  coiiipetltinii, 
such  a  state  of  things  did  not  result  in  much  inconvenience, 
for  a  CDUsunicr  in  the  country  and  his  timber  mercliaat  most 
likely  dealt  with  each  other  all  th-jir  lives,  were  used  to  each 
other's  methods,  and  would  have  resented  the  idea  of  change. 
All  this  is  altered  now.  Railways  and  penny  postage  are 
continually  bringing  offers  of  wood  either  by  letter  or  by  tra- 
veller, and  the  different  systems  are  thus  brought  into  puz- 
zling juxtaposition. 

It  being  quite  impossible  to  carry  all  the  different  relative 
prices  in  the  memory,  a  book  of  reference  containing  such 
calculations  is  an  absolute  necessity,  whereas  if  the  Peters- 
burg standard  were  universally  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  such  books  could  aluiost  be  dispensed  with.  They 
would  be  useful  so  far  as  they  showed  the  price  per  foot  run 
at  any  rate  per  Petersburg  standard,  but  for  little  more. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  an  ingenious  traveller  who  tho- 
roughly understands  his  business  to  get  a  better  price  for  his 
goods  by  quoting  at  a  rate  per  standard  which  his  customer 
is  not  quite  master  of.  For  instance,  he  asks  £7  per  Peters- 
burg standard  for  a  parcel  of  2^  by  7  battens.  His  customer, 
who  is  used  to  this  method  of  buying,  demurs,  and  thinks  the 


price  high,  and  the  traveller  shifts  his  ground  and  asks  £7  lOs. 
per  120  12  ft.,  24  by  7,  and  effects  a  sale,  although  he  is 
giving  £7  Is.  5d.  per  Petersburg  standard  for  the  same  goods 
he  declined  at  £7.  This  is  not  a  problematical  case,  but  one 
which  occurred  to  the  writer's  own  knowledge  not  three 
weeks  ago.  Of  course  the  same  tactics  can  be  resorted  to  by 
the  buyer,  hut  the  incident  shows  that  it  would  be  much 
fairer  to  adopt  one  uniform  standard.  Again,  if  the  market 
price  be  £7  I5s.,  Petersburg  standard,  and  the  consumer 
requires  a  price  for  120, 12  ft.  3  by  9,  the  merchant  will  not 
quote  £12  13s.  8d.,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  for  £7  liis. 
Most  likely  he  will  ask  £13  for  3  by  9,  which  is  3s.  lid.  per 
Petersburg  standard  more  than  it  should  be.  Again,  if  £8 
per  Petersburg  standard  is  the  price  for  24  by  64  battens,  he 
will  no  doubt  charge  £8  for  P20,  2  ft.  24  by  64,  or  equal  to 
£8  2s.  6J.  Petersburg,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  profit  to  the 
consumer  of  23.  6d.  per  standard  of  120,  12  ft.  14  by  11. 
These  are  not  paltry  considerations  in  this  age  of  competi- 
tion. Such  amounts  constantly  recurring  make  serious  diffe- 
rence to  large  buyers,  and  are  not  to  be  despised  by  small 
ones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  importers  would  gladly 
meet  the  views  of  consumers  in  this  respect,  provided  a  proper 
representation  were  made  to  them.  It  would  be  the  means  of 
simplifying  their  accounts,  and  saving  much  valuable  time. 
The  question  of  calliper  and  string  measure  is  now  being 
ventilated,  so  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity  cannot  occur 
for  settling  this  question  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  here 
proposed  to  abolish  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  by  the 
foot  run.  Such  a  course  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
any  one,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  a  carpen- 
ter, for  instance,  in  a  small  way  of  business  to  buy  a  few 
planks,  &e.,  at  a  rate  per  standard.  Such  persons  almost 
invariably  buy  by  the  foot  run,  and  would  buy  in  no  other 
way. 

A  traveller  once  had  the  curiosity  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
advantages  he  obtained  in  12  months,  by  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  various  standards  in  the  manner  already  described, 
and  the  extra  profit  to  his  employers  amounted  to  over  £300. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did  not  deduct 
the  instances  of  the  consumer  getting  the  advantage  over 
him.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  proves  that  an  alteration  is 
desirable,  and  that  such  alteration  would  save  much  labour, 
and  commends  itself  by  its  fairness  and  simpUeity. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
U  CONSTRUCTION. 


Teak  loa^ 

Quebec,  red  pine  .... 

,,  yellow  pine. . 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow 

Quebec  o.ak  

„  birch   

„  elm  

Dantzic  oak   

fir   

Memel  fir  

Riga  

SwecUsh   

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine 
,,   yellow  pine  .. 
Lathwood,  Dant.  fm. 

„  St  P'burg. 
Deals,  pr  C,  12ft  by  3 

by  9  in. 
Quebec,  white  spruce 
St.  John.wliite  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  l3t  quality.. 

2nd  do  

Archangel,  yellow  . . 
St.  PeterBburg,  yel... 


12   0  12  10 

3  13   •!  15 

4  0   5  0 


3  10 
t  5 


2  13 
6  0 
6  0 


12  0  17  10 
11   0  15  0 


18  0  19  0 

12  0  13  0 

11  0  12  10 

11  0  12  0 


Finland    6 

Memel   7 

Gothenbui-g,    yellow  8 
,,         white  . .  0 

Gefle,  yellow   9 

Soderham    8 

Christiania,    per  C, 
IS  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow   10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 

aq.  of  1  in. ,  first  yeL  7 

First  white   7 

Second  qualities  ....  6 
Pumice  Stone  pr  tn  6 

OILS,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  43 

Sperm  body   92 

Cod   40 

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  p.ale  39 

Olive,  Gallipoli   57 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tuu  45 

I'alm,  fine   40 

Linseed  32 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  44 
Cottonseed   31 


s.  £  s. 

10  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  8  10 

0  0  0 

0  10  10 

0  9  10 


0  12  10 

6  10  0 

0   9  6 

0   7  0 

0   8  0 

0   0  0 

10   0  0 

10  41  0 

0  40  0 

0    0  0 

10  46  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

0  36  0 


Metals. 

Lead  :— 


Pig,  Foreign  

„    English,  W.B. 

„   Lead  Co  

,,  Other  brands  . 
Sheet  Milled  


Ked  or  minium  . . . . 
Litharge,  VVB  .... 

White  dry   

ground  In  oil 


per  ton 

18 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  do. 

19 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

.  do. 

19 

0 

0 

19 

5 

0 

18 

10 

0 

18 

7 

6 

19 

5 

0 

19 

10 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

.  do. 

26 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

COPPEK  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton 

Best  Selected   do. 

bheet    do. 

Bottoms   do. 

Australian   do. 

Sp.ani.sh  Cake    cash 

Chili  Bars   , 

refined  ingot 


69  0  0 

71  0  0 

74  0  0 

78  0  0 

71  0  0 

0  0  0 

66  0  0 

69  10 


69  10  0 
"1  10  0 
75    0  0 


66  10 
72  0 
0  0 


YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.  0  0  OJ 


TENDERS. 

Bristol,— For  making  17,400  superficial  yards  of  roads, 
&c.,  at  Stoke  Park,  near  Bristol  ; — 

Adams  and  Kirby                        ..£2800    0  0 

Pilditch  and  Sons                           2207  Ifi  3 

Price                                           1992   2  6 

C.  and  S.  Rogers                            1898  13  0 

Storkey                                       1821   0  0 

Mullett  (informal)                           1735   0  0 

Merewetherand  Son                      1630   0  0 

Davies                                            l.)H    3  0 

Haker  (accepted)                              1521    0  0 

Sidwell  (informal)                           1504  10  3 

IIampstead. — For  repairs,  &c.,  Belsize  House,  Hampstead. 
Mr.  Horace  A.  Alexander,  architect  ; — 

Watercr  £910  0 

Colls  and  Sons                                    870  0 

Barratt                                             772  19 

Mansbridge  (accepted)                        720  0 


Faeniiam,  Sureey. — For  the  erection  of  additions,  &c. , 
and  alterations  to  the  Farnham  and  Haitley  Wintney  District 
Schools.     Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  and  Atkinson  :— 
Hill,  Keddcll,  and  W'aldram  ..  ' 


Cooper  and  Co  

Martin,  Wells,  and  Co. 


Bull  and  Son   

Perry,  Bros  

Strodley  and  Kemp . 


Duke  , 


Q 

Q 

Q 

4080 

Q 

3993 

0 

0 

3823 

0 

0 

3783 

0 

0 

3747 

0 

0 

3700 

0 

0 

3679 

0 

0 

.3621 

16 

4 

369.5 

0 

0 

3480 

0 

0 

3200 

0 

0 

3610 

0 

0 

Allowance...  £400 
500 
790 
450 

.500 
500 


Hull.— For  a  Working  Man's  Art,  Industrial,  and  General 

Exhibition  building,  Hull,  Yorks. ;  with  allowance  for  taking 

back  the  old  materials  after  the  building  is  done  with.    R.  G. 

Smith,  Esq.,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 

lianwell ; — 

Marshall  £2750 

Fewster   2736 

Skinner   2451 

Habbershaw   2267 

Jackson   2255 

Hutchinson   2252 

Brav  and  Di.xon    2194 

Hall    2149 

Do.  amended   1945 

Bewers    2030 

Hall  (accepted)    1990        „  550 

Kensington.  —  For   building  premises  in  High-streef, 

Kensington,  for  Mr.  Wickham.    Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols  ;— 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham   £302.5 

Temple  and  Foster   2945 

Ennor   2920 

Macey   2892 

Chamberlain,  Bros   2863 

Stimpson    2794 

Cowland   2750 

Axford  and  Whillier    2698 

Hockly    2658 

Langmead  and  Way    2634 

Scrivener  and  White    2512 

Kensington. — For  building  two  houses  and  shops  ia 

High-street,  Kensington,  for  James  Broadbridge,  Esq.  Mr. 

Josiah    Houle,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt 

Nichols : — 

Ennor  £2498 

Temple  and  Foster    2486 

Macey    2440 

Chamberlain,  Bros   2399 

Langmead  and  Way    2397 

Stimpson    2393 

■  Cowland    2350 

Axford  and  Whillier    2330 

Scrivener  and  White    2288 

London. — For  the  erection  of  the  West  London  District 

Schools  at  Ashford,  Middlesex.    Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  and  Hunt,  and  Mr. 

Gritten  ;-■ 

Merritt  and  Ashby  £57,965 

Brass   55,990 

Newmann  and  Mann   54,728 

Crockett    62,300 

Jackson  and  Shaw    52,300 

Tongue    52,250 

Nutt  and  Co   52,000 

Myers  and  Sons    51,961 

Crabb  and  Vaughan   ,   51,600 

Capps  and  Ritso    51,126 

Hart    50.500 

Gibson,  Bros    49,908 

Perry  and  Co   49,770 

Henshaw    49,350 

Howard   48,969 

Ebbs  and  Sons   48,865 

Hill,  Keddell,  andWaldron^   48,500 

Kilby    48,435 

Marwick  and  Thurgood   47,479 

Kirk    46,991 

Harris   46,500 

Fergusson   44,670 

Kelly  Bros   43,600 

Bull  and  Sons,  Southampton  (accepted)  43,590 
London. — For   works   for  Mr.    Chick,   Princes- street 
Leicester-square.   Mr.  Thacker,  surveyor: — 

Pulsfurd  £510   0   2nd  contract  £127  0 

Barnard    450  15  „    110  15 

Norris  and  Son    450   0         „    95  11 

Hookham    333    0  „    85  0 

NoKi'OLK. — For  enlarging  and  restoring  Starston  Church, 
exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A., 
architect: — 

Grimwood  (accepted)   £725 

Settle  and  Carlisle  Railway. — The  last  length  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company's  new  line  from  Settle  to  CarUsle 
was  let  on  Tuesday  last,  Sth  April.  The  tenders  were  by 
invitation,  and  five  were  sent  in.  When  they  were  opened 
they  disclosed  the  following  offers; — 

Eekersley  and  Bayhs  £329,905 

Fiiliank   357,000 

Nelson  and  Co   367,000 

WoodiwiES  and  Benton   370,000 

Brassey   420,000 

The  contract  was  consequently  let  to  Messrs.  Eekersley  and 
Baylis.  The  length  of  the  section  contracted  for  is  about  24 
miles,  extending  from  Newhiggin  to  Carlisle. 

SoHKRsET. — For  the  restoration  of  Worle  Church. 
John  Norton,  architect : — 

Young  £1620 

Date    1610 

Hughes   1560 

Wilkins  and  Son    1400 

King    1393 

Stephens    1341 

Beaven  and  Sons   1324 

Hunt   1310 

Newton    1262 

Gorvett    1240 

Wall  and  Hook   1230 

Diment    1135 

Bennett   1121 

Bale    875 


Mr. 
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Westbourne  Pabk.— For  paving  and  carriage-way  in 
part  ofS.  Ewan's-road,  and  Aclam-road,  Wcstljouriie  Park 
Estate,  for  the  Land  and  House  Investment  Society, 
limited.   Mr.  Josiali  Iloule,  surveyor  ;  — 

Hewlett   £1333  0 

George   1260  10 

Horsman   1225  0 

Nowell  and  Robson    1210  0 

Crockett    1203  0 

Hayden    1200  0 

Westboubne  Pakk.— For  building  the  vaults  in  part  of 
S.  Ewan's-road,  and  Aelam-road,  Westbourne  Park  Estate, 
for  the  Land  and  House  Investment  Society,  Limited.  Mr. 
Josiah  Iloule,  surveyor. 

Crockett  £Gt9 

Roberts,  Bros   64G 

Ireland   61'J 

Howlett    514 

Blight  and  Baron    46:! 

Wetheral,  Cumberland.— For  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  John  Scott,  Esq.   Henry  Jarvis  and  Son,  architects  :  — 

Milburn  £3168  9 

Court    3135  10 

Armstrong    3059  0 

Black    2835  0 

Nelson  and  Cockburn    2813  0 

YoxroED. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grove, 
Ycxford.   Mr.  R.  M.  Pliipson,  F.S.A.,  architect  ^ — 

Mountain  and  Cotton  £1339   0  0 

Grimwood   12 16  11  0 

Smyth  and  Sons  (accepted)    899   7  6 


COMPETITIOIJ. 

Bbadfokd  Ab.attoie  CoMrANY  Limited.— Extension  of 
lime  to  2nd  May. — Plans,  &c.,  of  a  slaughter-house,  cattle 
sheds,  and  all  necessary  appurtenances  to  a  slaughter-house 
proposed  to  be  built  at  Bolton  Bridge  ;  also  plans  for  an  hotel 
and  outiiuildings,  ailjoiniiig  to  Bolton-road,  and  near  to  the 
proposed  slaughter-house.  The  directors  will  give  £20  for 
the  best,  and  £10  for  tlie  second  best  set  of  plius.  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  lluidle,  Land  Agents,  &c.,  Kukgate,  Bradford. 

Manchestee,  May  30. — For  abattoirs  and  a  carcase  market. 
The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded:— One  of  £150,  one 
of  £100.  and  one  of  £75.  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BTJILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Sitti.vgboue:(e  Waterworks,  April  18.— Contract  No. 
1. — For  erecting  an  engine  and  boiler  house  and  other  works 
at  Keycoll-liill,  near  Sittingl)Ourne.  Contract  No.  2. — Tlie 
supply  and  erection  of  a  steam  engine,  boiler,  feed  pumps, 
and  gear.  Contract  No.  3.— To  supply  and  fix  a  set  of  three- 
throw  pumps,  on  the  vertical  principle.  W.  J.  Harris,  Clerk 
to  the  said  Committee,  Sittiugbourue. 

Cambridge,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a  corn  exchange, 
iu  Wheeler-street  and  Corn  Exchange-street.  Edmoud  Foster, 
town  clerk,  Cambridge. 

Barrow-in-Furness,  April  IS — For  the  erection  and 
completion  of  a  steam  corn  mill.  William  Thomas  Mauclarke, 
secretary,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

KiNGSTON-UrON-HULL  LOCAL  BoAKD  OE  HEALTH,  April 

21.— For  the  construction  of  about  2500  yards  in  length  of 
brick  sewers,  and  other  works.  C.  S.  Todd,  clerk  to  the  board, 
Hull. 

EvESriAM,  May  2. — For  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Chelinswickham.  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  Chelmswickham,  near 
Broadway. 

H.VUFAX,  April  .30. — For  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian  chapel. 
Mr.  \7illiam  Bukewell.  architect,  12,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

DoNC  ASTER,  April  27. — For  the  erection  of  a  corn  exchange, 
also  carpenter's,  joiner's,  plasterer's,  glazier's,  and  other 
works  connected.    Mr  W.  Watkins,  architect,  Lincoln. 

DoNCASTER,  April  27. — ^For  the  ironwork  required  for  the 
roof  of  the  new  corn  e^ichange  and  the  roof  of  the  vegetable 
market  aud/vorks  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.,W.  Watkins, 
architect,  Lincoln. 

Saleoed,  April  19. — ^'or  alteration  to  the  Salford  Town 
Hall.   George  Brett,  Town  Clerk. 

Canterbury,  April  13.— For  erection  of  a  new  malt  kiln 
store  and  additions  to  malthouse.  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  archi- 
tect, 8,  S.  Margaret's-street,  Canterbury. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  May  3. — For  the 
supply  of  materials,  cartage,  supply  of  men,  horses,  and  carts, 
and  slopping  and  cleansing  of  roads.  Metropolis  Roads  0  ffice, 
32,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

London  and  Noeth- Western  Railway,  April  19.— For 
construction  of  the  Dowlais  Extension  Railway  from  Loudon 
and  North- Western  and  Rhymney  Company's  joint  line,  in 
Brecon  county,  to  Brecon  and  Mertbyr  Railway  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, length  about  three  miles.  Mr.  John  Gardner,  C.E.,  9, 
Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

BouENiiMourn,  May  2.— For  execution  of  town  sewer 
works.  C.  C.  Crceke,  Esq.,  surveyor,  at  the  oflice,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

St.  Giles's,  Cambeewell,  April  25.— For  repairing  Ann- 
street  and  Carlton-road,  also  kerbiug  and  p  iving  the  same. 
G.  W.  Marsden,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Hall.  Camherwell. 

Brighton,  April  10. — For  making  and  supplying  ironwork 
and  fittings,  weighing  about  70  tous,  in  connection  with  main 
sewers.  P.  E  Luckwood,  Borough  Sarveyor,  Towa-hall, 
Brighton. 

Ex.MOUTH  Local  Board  op  Health,  April  19.— For 
supply  and  fixing  of  770ft.  of  ornaraentil  cast-iron  railing  3ft, 
high,  and  3  gates.  For  supplying  and  building  77i'ft.  Iirick 
and  Portland  stone  walling  ;;ft.  Gin.  high,  and  6  brick  and 
Portland  stone  gate  pillars.  Mr.  P.  Sherwia,  Surveyor  to 
Local  Board. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymeii  ami  Stone  Mi^rchaiits,  BatU.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depots? ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  jiart  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnislied 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corshara,  Wilts. 


BANKRUPTS. 


act  1859.— to  surrender  in  London. 
William  Rerridge,  George-street,  Notting-dale,  builder,  April 
28,  at  12— John  Sergeant,  Golbornc-road,  Notting-liUI,  builder, 
April  20,  at  12. 

TO  SUERENDEK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Richard  Kimpton,  Sheffield,  builder,  April  22,  at  1— James 
Huutlev,  Horsmondcn  and  Tnnbridge  Wells,  builder,  April 
25,  at  3— Samuel  Ikin,  B  ilton,  builder,  April  20,  at  10— 
William  Winstanley  and  John  Formby,  Liverpool,  engineers, 
April  26,  at  2. 

act  1889.— public  examinations. 

A.  Baker,  Aclam-voad,  Portobcllo-road,  builder.  May  5— 
F.  Kidds,  Saltburn,  builder,  April  2ii. 

sittings  for  last  examination. — act  1861. 

G.  Eccles,  Hull,  joiner,  April  22. 

DIVIDfiND  meetings. 

C.  Hucker,  .Slougb,  timber  and  coal  mercbaiit,  May  11— 
J.  and  R.  Potter,  Liverpool,  builders,  April  22— F.  Drake. 
Acton,  house  decorator,  Mav  4— G.  Hewett,  Mde-end-road, 
buililer.  May  1  — W.  II.  Gardiner.  Mitcham,  builder.  May  4— 
J.  Tliurlow,' Meopliam,  Kent,  builder.  May  4— A.  Marriott, 
St.  Neot's,  gas  and  hot  water  engineer.  May  4. 

scotch  sequestrations. 
James  S.  Scott,  Glasgow,  house  painter,  April  13,  at  12 — 
James  Muir,  Edinburgh,  builder,  April  18,  at  2. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Wlieatley  and  Mellor,  Yeadon,  Leeds,  engineers— Harrand 
and  Ileplonstall,  Batley,  carpenters — Taylor  and  Edmondson, 
Ilorton,  joiners  —  .Vthorn  ana  Tattersall,  Chorlton-upon- 
Mcdlock,  plumbers  and  glaziers— Sweetser  and  Wadman, 
Essex-road,  Islington,  engineers — Lumb  and  Worth,  Stockton- 
o:i-Tces,  engineers — Parker  and  Hunt,  Holbeck,  plumbers 
and  glaziers— Brownsworth  and  Co.,  Birkenhead,  plumbers 
and  glaziers. 


TTalf  a  Million  has  been  Paid 

l,T  the 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COirPANY, 

na  C0MrEN.9ATI0N  for  ACCIDE.NTS  of  .ill  kinils  (riding,  driving 
walkin{^,  hunting,  &c.l 
.4.11  .Annual  Payment  of  ^3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1009  at  Death, 
anil  .111  Allowance  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  wet'k  for  Injurv. 
A  BO.NUS  TO  ALL  POLICY  UOLDKRS  OP  I'lVE  YBIII.S' 
STANDING    HAS  BEEN    DECLARED,    PAYABLE  IN  AND 
AFTER  1871. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations, 
the  Local  AerentB,  or  at  the  Offices, 
CI,  CORNHILL,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

''FHE    ARTIZANS',  LABOURERS', 

J-    and  GENERAL    DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital  £2.50,000.    Sliares  £10.    £1  paid  per  Share. 
PnESiDENT- The  Deaa  of  WESTMINSTER. 


Arbitrators. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury. 

RiSht  Hon.  Earl  Lichfield. 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

&c..  (tc,  &c. 


Local  Council. 
Thos.  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Ksq.,  M.P. 
John  Cheetham,  E.sq.,  M.P. 
W.R.  Callender,  jun.,  Esq., 
MP. 


W.  SwiNDLEiiURST,  Manag-er  and  Secretary. 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  improved 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on  the  Company's 
property.  Profits  realised  by  workmen  employed  on 
the  buildings  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  5  per 
cent.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclosing  postage 
stamp.  Ollice  1,  Great  College-street  (opposite  the 
House  of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 


TTercules  Land, 

 T"KTTrT'C''T'  Hf  T7'"VTrn  Cfrir'TT?'TTV 


olborn     Viaduct.  —  Eligible 

business  premises  to  ho  let.— The  Improvement  com - 
mitteR  of  the  Corporation  of  Londonl  will  meet  at  Guildhall, 
uu  Monday,  the  16th  May,  IS70.  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
PROPOSALS  in  writing  for  taking,  upon  leases  for  21  years, 
the  HOUSES  EEHlOrKD  at  the  North-West,  South-West,  and 
Soiith-Easi  an,^les  of  the  Farrin^don-street  Bridge.  The 
houses  can  be  inspected  betw  een  the  hours  of  9  and  G  daily, 
upon  applicalton  to  the  hous;ekeepcr.  The  committee  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  tlie  highest  or  any  tender  Parlies 
tendering  are  required  te  attend.  Knrtlier  particulars  can  be 
had  on  applicatiou  at  the  Architect's  Office.  Guildhall. 

WOOUTHOKPE. 

GuildhaU,  April  IStli,  1370. 
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Building,  and 

INVESTRIKNT  SOCIETY  (nnrolled  pursuant  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  6  aud  7  William  IV..  cap.  'i2,  as  the  Hercules  Permanent 
Benefit  Buildin^Societyl,  39,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Subscription  and  other  sbarcsare  issued  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  £•')  p'T  cent.,  with  profits  added  ,it  the  end  of  every  two  years. 
IMMEDIATE  ADVANCES  are  made  on  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Pro- 
perty on  very  Ofvsy  terms.  Prospectuses,  rules,  &c.,  on  applicatiou 
al  U  e  Society's  Offices,  39,  Moorg.«ite-Rtreet,  E.C. 

T.  J.  WESLEY  BENNETT,  Secretary. 


ew.  —  Important  Building 

Estate.  The  Cumberland  Estate,  adjoining  the  Royal 
Gardens,  and  close  to  the  Kew  Gardens  Station,  with  new 
roads  formed  through  the  estate,  ollering  choice  Ruihliug 
Sites,  To  HE  LliT,  ou  Building  Leases,  direct  from  tbe  Free- 
holder, at  moderate  ground  rents.  The  soil  is  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  or  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  climate  is  proverltially 
healthy.  Water  is  laid  on.  By  the  new  railway  in  connexion 
with  tlie  Metropolitan  system,  Kew  is  now  readily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Money  will  be  advanced. 
Plans  and  particulars  may  bo  had  of  iMessrs.  DKIVEtl,  Sur- 
veyors, Land  Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4,  Whitehall,  Loudon, 
S.W. 


^ites  for  One  or  Two  Public 

Institutions  or  Large  EuildingB.— To  be  SOLD,  with  imme- 
di.ate  possession,  16  ACRES  of  FREEHOLD  WELL-TIMBERED 
OLD  PARK  at  WATFORD,  HERTS,  five  minutes'  walk  from  tbe 
station,  abutting  on  the  high  road,  wibli  good  sewerR,  water  and 
ga-s,  dry  gravel  soil,  and  chalk  subsoil. — Particulars  of  Messrs.  R.  S. 
Taylor  and  Son.  4,  Field-court,  Gray's-inn.  or  Messrs.  Humbert  aud 
Cox,  Land  A-jenLs,  AVatford,  Herts,  andSS,  St.  James's-street,  S.W. 


John  Gosnell  and  Co.'s  Cherry 

TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  superior  to  any  tooth  powder, 
gives  the  teeth  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from 
decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

Angel-passage,  93,  Upper  Thames-street,  London, 

JVTr.  H.  C.  Bunkell  has  applica- 

tions  for  all  kinds  of  Securities  and  Investments. 
Notices  of  Estates.  Land  or  Houses  to  be  Let  or  Sold  are  in- 
sorted  iu  liis  monthly  register,  and  extensively  circulated  free 
of  charge.  Commission  (only  upon  business  efF*^ctO'i)  Ixed 
and  moderate.  Applications  and  pai'ticuiars  are  reti^cjiied  to 
be  forwarded  to  his  Auction,  Laud  and  Estaco  Offices,  au.  King- 
street,  Gheapside  ,E,0. 


"Pure  Water.-The  latest  patented 

Cistern  Filter  in  ffencv;il  u<o  is  the  SELF-OLEANISG 
CH.4.UC0AL  CISTHRN  FILTEil,  ii  cnjat  improreincnt  ;  filed  in 
July  last  by  FIlliDERICK  LI P.SCOMUE  .ind  CO.,  Temple  Bar,  who 
arc  fixing  more  filters  into  cisterns  thau  all  other  filter  makers  put 
together.   Prospectus  free. 


4g50,0C0  ready  to  be  Advanced 

by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMANENT  LAND  and  BUILD- 
ING SOCIETY,  on  FREEHOLD  or  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY, 
for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding  15,  the  mortgage  being  ro- 
deemaiile  by  equal  Monthly  lustalmnnts.    Interest  (iu  addition  to 
a  small  premium)  5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.   Apply  to  , 
HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
OflSces  :  4,  Ludg.ite-hill,  London,  E.C. 
N0TE. — More  than  One  iHlLion  aud  a  Quarter  Poimds  sterling 
have  been  advancod  upon  house  property  aloue. 

l^oney  promptly  Advanced  on 

Personal  or  any  available  security.  A  moderate  interest, 
reptiyable  bv  instalmen!  s.  No  preliminary  fees, — REAL  and  PER- 
SONAL ADVANCE  COMPANY  (Limited),  3,  Tavistoc.k-street, 
Covent-ganlen,  and  at  14,  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
Iluurs,  9  to  6.    Bills  discounted.   Forms  free. 

P.  J.  HARVEY,  Secretary 


lyTomentous,  Mystical,  and  Musi- 

-^^-^  CAL  EASTER  ENTERTAINMENT.^.-SAND  AND  THE 
SUEZ  CANAL  (a  momentous  question),  by  ProfeFSor  Pepper  :  with 
curious  Sand  Experiments  and  Dioiainic  Ilhisti-atinn^.— Novel 
Musical  Entertainment,  by  George  Buckbitid,  E.^i.  (M\-tjcalaud 
Spectral),  entitled,  THE  HEART  OF  ST' 'Nt;  :  .i  L.  cr-jiid  of  the 
Black  Forest,  with  astonishing  Spectral  Scenes  and  New  Music  — 
Dugwar's  marTcUously  agile  "Tom:ibawk  Throwing,"  and  centre 
of  gravity  performances — The  American  Organ  daily. — Ledurc,  by 
Mr.  King,  On  a  curious  Chinese  Torpedo." — Napoli's  Slechiiuical 
Pictures,  and  all  the  other  entertaiumeuts  daily,  for  One  Shilling, 
at  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 

"XTew  Autographic  or  reprodu- 

cing  process.— Artists,  Amateurs.  Architects,  Engineers, 
civil  and  meckanical,  draftsmen  in  every  department  i>f  Art  or 
Art  Manufactures,  can,  by  means  of  this  valuable  invention,  have 
their  sketchings  or  drawings  multiplied  ad  lihiocm,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  The  reproduction  is,  iu  fact,  alieolutely  ideutical 
with  the  thing  drawn— a  perfect /rtc-,vj/rti7c— with  all  the  beauties 
or  faults  as  tlie  case  may  be.  The  process  is  facile  and  charming, 
while  the  materials  used  are  simply  pencil  and  paper,  corrections 
being  made  most  readily  with  an  ink  eraser.  Drawings  or  sketch- 
ings so  produced  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be 
printed  when  desired.  Examples  of  its  nnivorsal  application  to  be 
seen  at  Maclure,  Macdouald,  aud  MacarrcL'ors',  lithographers  to  tho 
Queen,  37,  Walbrook,  London.  Specimens  of  this  new  style  of 
lithography,  especially  ad.apted  for  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 
can  be  seen  on  application,  or  sent  by  post,  if  desired,  with  prices, 


lH]namel  Varnishes,  of  Superior 

Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  8s,  per 

gallon. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  "W  NAYLOR 
Varnish  Manufacturer,  4A,  James-street,  Oxford-street,  London 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Liylit   4s.  per  gallon  . 

Middle  Tint  ,    .  6s, 

Dark  Oak  5s. 


TVTanted  to  purchase,  a  second- 

^  liand  corrugated  iron  building  about  50ft.  by  20,  if  to  be 
soldcheap.  —Address,  with  price  and  particulars,  accompanied 
with  rough  sketch,  to  Mr.  J,  A.  Wiikius,  Builder,  Oxford-road, 
Windsor. 

"Rilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Indigestion,  Sick  Headache,  Loss  o£  Appetite,  Drowsiness, 
G  iddincss.  Spasms,  aud  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  a^d  Bowels, 
are  quickly  removed  by  that  well-known  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S 
PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

Sold  by  (all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


"Robertson,  Brooman,   and  Co., 

PATENT  AND  DESIGNS  REGISTRATION  AGENTS, 
66,  Fleet-Street,  London.  Established  1823.   I'roEpectuses  gratia , 


A    Substitute  for  Paint,  and  at 

HALl'  the  cost.— STEPHENS'  DYES  or  STAINS  Icr  WOOD 
Mv.  STI.rilF.NS  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  iniblic  the 

follnivniL'  ,  .  r  ,.  t  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Iter.  II.  H. 

Cill'  I',     i  I' Chittlehampton,  near  South  Jlolton  ; — 

•   1  I  iluced  by  the  Staining  Fluid  and  Varnish  has  given 

siii  ji  I  .11 ;  l  Action,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  mo  to 

procure  TnetiLues  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  o  dnisll  the 


H.  STEPHENS,  Cliemist 
Martin's-le-Grand  E.U. 


171,  Aldorsjate-street,  late  18,  St 


TIMBER,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

JOSEPH  AND  ALFUED  ROSLINa, 

SOI'THWARK  Br.TDGE  WHARF,  BANKSIUB, 
Keep  a  large  an  1  wi  ll-stajonod  .^tuck  cimstnnlly  on  n.and,  which. from 
the  facility  allorilcd  by  rivoi  -side  prcn^i^es  as  compared  with  inlaad 

yards,  they  are  enabled  to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


Apeil  22,  1870. 
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DESIGN  m  SHOP  FRONTS. 

A SHOP  front  must  always  necessarily 
prove  a  very  tough  architectural  sub- 
ject— so  tough,  indeed,  that  numbers  of 
architects  are  content  to  leave  it  alone 
altogether.  An  exceedingly  common  practice 
is  to  throw  a  strong  bressummer  across  the 
whole  front  of  a  new  building  at  the  height 
of  the  first  story,  and  merely  propping  it  up 
with  one  or  two  thin  iron  pillars,  leave  a 
gaping  chasm  below,  which  the  shopkeeper 
may  afterwards  fill  up  at  his  pleasure  with 
any  deformity  his  own  want  of  taste,  or  that 
of  the  mechanic  he  employs,  may  dictate. 
The  upper  part  of  a  house,  which  in  ordinary 
streets  comes  least  into  view,  will  thus  often 
give  tokens  of  having  been  designed  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  architecture,  while 
the  lower  portion — the  shop,  which  is  the 
most  prominent  feature,  and  is  capable  of 
giving  picturesqueness  and  completeness  to 
the  whole — will  consist  either  of  the  gaping 
chasm  aforesaid,  enclosed  but  not  concealed 
with  plate  glass,  or  of  some  pattern  selected 
from  the  stores  of  a  manufacturer,  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  elevation  of  the  house 
front  above.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  is  the  deficient  taste  of  the 
shopkeeper,  and  the  other  the  neglect  of 
the  profession  to  study  so  common  place  a 
subject. 

As  to  the  taste  of  the  shopkeeper,  he  believes 
in  unlimited  plate  glass,  or  if  he  cannot  satisfy 
himself  in  that  respect,  he  seeks  the  most 
staring  pattern  he  can  get,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  neighbours.  As  to  plate  glass,  he 
counts  the  inches  with  as  much  eagerness  as  a 
farmer  does  his  acres  of  land,  and  thinks  they 
are  productive  in  mucli  the  same  manner. 
His  rent  is  regulated  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
the  length  of  his  frontage,  and  he  naturally 
thinks  it  to  his  advantage  to  utilise  every  pos- 
sible inch  of  it  for  the  display  of  his  goods. 
He  therefore  votes  every  pier  which  sup- 
ports the  superstructure  an  obstruction  and  a 
nuisance,  every  pillar  must  be  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  put  as  far  as  it  can  out  of  sight, 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  building,  as 
far  as  appearances  go,  must  either  hang  un- 
supported in  mid  air,  or  threaten  to  prove  too 
heavy  some  day  for  the  thin  weak  columns  and 
insufficient  piers. 

These  remarks  apply,  wo  must  confess, 
principally  to  second-rate  shops,  and  to 
frontages  of  small  extent.  When  shops  are 
built  upon  a  large  scale  in  commanding  posi- 
tions, and  where  the  upper  floors  are  used,  as 
well  as  the  lower,  for  the  display  of  goods,  it 
very  often  happens  that  an  architect  of  some 
skill  and  reputation  is  employed,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  whole  elevation  of  the  building, 
including  the  shop  front,  is  entrusted  to  him  ; 
the  larger  scale  on  which  he  is  able  to  work 
affords  him  some  scope  for  carrying  out  his 
ideas,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get  a  fair 
average  of  successes.  The  smaller  shops,  how- 
ever, occupy  collectively  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  in  the  great  variety  of  treatment  which 
can  be  admitted,  afford  a  very  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  skill.  That  they  should  be 
left  to  the  undirected  taste  of  the  shopkeeper 
or  the  mere  carpenter  we  believe  to  be  a  waste 
of  every-day  opportunities,  which  numbers  of 
men  profess  only  to  want,  and  upon  which  it 
must  be  said  the  architectural  profession  is 
more  dependent,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
Besides  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
we  fear  that  another  cause  of  its  neglect  must  be 
considered  that  common  infirmity  of  our  human 
nature,  the  desire  to  do  something  grand  and 
striking,  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  ishomely 
and  conamonplace.  We  could  get  thousands 
of  designs  to  order  any  day  for  cathedrals, 


churches,  townhalls,  palaces,  and  mansions, 
but  in  domestic  and  street  architecture,  just 
the  subjects  in  which  variety  is  most  possible 
and  most  picturesque,  we  find  the  greatest 
paucity  of  ideas,  and  the  most  inconsiderable 
number  of  varieties.  We  believe,  however, 
after  all,  the  main  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
artistic  shop  fronts  is  to  be  found  in  the  many 
contrarieties  which  have  to  be  reconciled  in 
them.  Theshopkeeperrequires  his  gaping  chasm 
and  his  plate  glass.  He  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  open  space  serves  his  purpose  best, 
and  when  he  yields  a  little  on  this  point 
he  insists  on  as  much  meretricious  and  gaudy 
ornament  as  possible,  to  attract  customers. 
His  experience  has  taught  him  that  customers 
are  attracted  by  such  means,  and  until  the 
general  public  are  more  widely  imbued  with 
an  appreciation  of  true  art  principles  the 
gaudy  and  flimsy  will  continue  to  be  attractive. 
Thus  we  come  round  in  this  matter,  as  we  do 
in  every  other  branch  of  inquiry  respecting 
the  non-progress  of  art,  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  ultimate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
a  general  diffusion  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  faculty  to  appreciate  the  true 
and  beautiful.  The  few  who  have  studied 
deeply,  and  whose  training  and  profession 
qualify  them  to  guide,  are  driven,  in  such 
every-day  matters,  to  become  slaves  of  the 
lamp,  and  to  follow  where  they  should  lead. 
Artistic  laws  the  artists'  patrons  give, 
And  they  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 
Thus  our  street  architecture  progresses  far  too 
slowly,  and  where  we  do  not  find  a  dull  uni- 
formity we  are  frequently  afflicted  with  a 
medley  of  incongruous  and  unpicturesque 
notions  worthy  only  of  une  nation  bouti- 
quihe. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  artists  should  not 
altogether  resign  their  proper  function,  which 
is  to  invent  forms  combining  all  that  is  useful 
and  beautiful,  so  as  to  challenge  and  obtain  a 
preference  over  inferior  productions,  and  to 
educate  the  public  taste  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unattained.  The  exigencies  of  trade  did  not 
require  large  shop  fronts  in  Classical  or  Mediae- 
val times.  If  they  had  been  required,  the 
ancient  architects  would  doubtless  have  found 
a  way  to  reconcile  the  opposing  requirements 
of  utility  and  assthetics,  and  have  left  us  pre- 
cedents we  might  copy  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  most  of  their  other  small  works,  such  as 
gateways,  altars,  tombs,  chests,  &c.  The  shop 
front  is  an  artistic  problem  peculiar  to  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  solution  can  be 
found  only  by  a  general  reference  to  well- 
defined  principles  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  practice  of 
designing  the  upper  part  of  the  building  only, 
and  leaving  the  shop  to  be  dealt  with  as 
an  afterthought,  is  one  that  should  never 
be  adopted  where  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  shop  is  really  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  elevation,  as  it  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  upper  parts  should  be  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Whatever  style  be  adopted  for 
the  shop-front  should  be  carried  throughout, 
and  the  features  of  lightness  and  airiness 
should  be  in  accordance  with  its  general 
character. 

Next,  as  to  the  lines  of  construction.  The 
superstructure  may  be  supported  either  upon 
arches  or  a  bressummer.  The  former  arrange- 
ment was  often  adopted  in  the  mediaeval  shop 
fronts,  of  which  some  excellent  examples  are 
to  be  seen  in  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc's  "  Diction- 
naire  de  1' Architecture  Frangaise."  (Article, 
"  Boutique."  These  shops  were,  however,  as 
noted  above,  very  inconsiderable  compared  to 
those  of  modern  times,  and  were,  besides, 
entirely  open  to  the  street,  being  closed  at 
night  by  wooden  shutters,  which  were  propped 
up  by  irons  during  the  hours  of  business,  and 
served  in  their  upper  portion  for  a  canopy,  and 
in  their  lower  for  a  stall-board.  The  arch 
construction  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  strong  abutments  to  convey  the 
weight,  and  these  will  occupy  a  greater  portion 
of  the  space  than  can  be  allotted  by  the  trades- 


man. An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
some  shops  which  are  otherwise  very  excel- 
lently designed,  now  building  and  partly  com- 
pleted, in  Villiers-street,  Strand.  The  whole 
frontage  of  the  building  is  of  brick,  strong 
piers  being  carried  up  to  sustain  a  depressed 
circular  brick  arch  spanning  nearly  the  whole 
width,  which  supports  the  upper  stories.  A 
plain  beam  is  placed  across  the  span  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  the  space  in  the  head 
is  filled  up  with  an  ornamental  design.  These 
shops  have  the  rare  merit  of  being  perfectly 
truthful,  and  the  result  is  very  fair,  but  we 
fear  the  tradesman  will  wish  some  of  the  space 
occupied  by  piers  had  been  left  for  his  window. 
The  pointed  arch  can  very  seldom  be  used 
effectively  for  a  shop  front,  and  should  only 
be  attempted  where  some  forcible  reason  exists, 
such  as  the  juxtaposition  of  any  important 
buildings  in  the  Same  style.  We  engraved, 
last  year,  the  design  of  a  shop  front  in  New 
York,  which  consisted  of  an  arch  in  the  later 
decorated  style  of  Gothic,  of  the  height  of  three 
stories.  It  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  western 
door  of  a  cathedral,  and,  not  to  mention 
the  solecism  of  such  an  enormous  arch  with- 
out any  corresponding  structure  above,  it 
appeared  singularly  inappropriate  for  a  depot 
of  sewing  machines.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  shops 
adjoining  the  new  Midland  Railway  Station, 
S.  Pancras,  have  pointed  arches  in  accordance 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  made  the  head 
of  the  arch  a  very  effective  feature  by  intro- 
ducing a  simple  pattern  at  the  intersection  of 
the  sash  bars  with  each  other.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  arch,  if  pointed  at  all,  should  be  a 
depressed  one,  after  the  late  Tudor  pattern. 
A  greater  height  will  interfere  too  much  with 
the  stories  above,  and  will  need  buttresses, 
which  the  space  cannot  afford. 

In  very  wide  spans,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  a  depressed  arch  muse  approach  too 
nearly  to  a  straight  line  to  be  effective,  and 
we  must  then  use  more  than  one  arch,  so  as 
to  form  an  arcade,  or  adopt  the  bressummer. 
When  more  than  one  arch  is  used,  the  general 
treatment  may  be  much  less  heavy  below,  and 
great  scope  is  afforded  for  ornament  above. 
The  columns  supporting  the  arches  should  not, 
however,  be  put  out  of  sight  behind  the  plate 
glass,  but  be  brought  out  to  the  front  and 
show  themselves.  Some  really  good  shops  of 
this  class  may  be  seen  in  Throgmorton-street. 
The  plate  glass  is  placed  in  a  recess,  and  the 
central  columns  stand  in  front,  their  position 
being  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  of  the 
sash  bars.  A  tradesman  accustomed  to  the 
prevailing  notion  of  keeping  the  plate  glass 
front  entirely  clear  might  object  at  first  to 
such  an  arrangement,  but  an  inspection  will 
convince  him  that  a  front  of  this  kind  offers 
quite  as  little  interruption  to  a  view  of  the 
window  and  its  contents  as  the  common  sash 
bars,  A  column  of  Gin.  in  diameter  placed  in 
front  of  a  recessed  window  in  this  manner 
will,  in  fact,  interrupt  the  view  rather  less 
than  two  sash  bars  of  IJin.  each.  The 
common  practice  of  bringing  out  the  glass  to 
the  extreme  limit  allowed  by  the  Building 
Acts  is  not  always  the  most  effectual.  Great 
advantages  might  be  obtained  if  the  practice 
of  recessing  the  window  were  more  frequently 
adopted,  more  especially  in  confined  _  situa- 
tions. The  recess  gives  opportunities  of 
display  equal  to  those  obtained  by  any 
other  method,  and  offers,  besides,  a  special 
attraction  in  the  nature  of  a  shelter  frora 
passing  crowds,  or  from  bad  weather,  which 
induces  spectators  to  linger.  The  shopkeeper 
may  thus  find  advantages  to  compensate  him 
for  the  small  sacrifice  of  interior  space,  and 
for  permitting  the  use  of  a  design  which  gives 
increased  scope  for  truthful  construction  and 
artistic  effect.  A  recessed  window,  in  the 
most  crowded  situation,  probably,  in  London, 
near  the  Cornhill  corner  of  Gracechurch-street, 
in  the  City,  affords  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 
The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  confined 
possible  ;  and  yet  crowds  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
hours,  leisurely  examining  its  contents,  without 
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discomfort  to  tliemselves'or  interruption  to  the  \ 
enormous  stream  of  passing  trafBc.  They  are 
attracted  partly  by  the  paintings  and  fine 
chromos  exhibited  within,  but  in  quite  an 
equal  degree  by  the  comfort  and  security 
afforded  hj  the  recessed  window.  The  idea 
of  thus  recessing  the  windows  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  happiest  that  has  been  introduced  into 
the  subject,  and  deserves  to  be  much  rnore  ex- 
tensively worked  for  both  iesthetic  and 
utilitarian  reasons.  Another  example  may  be 
seen  at  a  stationer  and  bookseller's  shop  in 
the  Bishopsgate-street  portion  of  the  same 
thoroughfare,  which  is  also  deserving  of  notice 
for  the  very  tasteful  combination  of  colours  in 
the  polychromatic  decorations.  These  recesses 
are  carried  to  the  ground,  enabling  the  spec- 
tators to  stand  within  them  ;  but  even  when 
this  is  not  done,  a  very  good  effect  may  be 
often  obtained,  with  perfect  architectural 
consistency,  by  recessing  the  window  from 
above  the  height  of  the  shopboard,  and  bring- 
ing the  supporting  columns  to  the  front.  Ad 
example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Fleet- 
street  front  of  a  stationers'  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Chancery-lane  ;  and  an  inspection  will  show 
that  the  space  for  display  is  not  appreciably 
obstructed,  while  the  architectural  effect  in 
itself  forms  a  feature  of  attractiveness  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  common  unrelieved 
plate  glass  constructions. 

We  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  next  week. 


STRONG  ROOMS. 

A STRONG  room  and  a  safe  have  so  many 
points  in  common,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  one  naturally  leads  to  that  of  the  other. 
Our  remarks  upon  safes  will  no  doubt  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  as  also  will  the 
sketch  we  gave  of  the  means  at  the  command 
of  the  burglar.  In  the  present  case  we  shall 
therefore  confine  our  inquiry  to  those  points 
in  which  the  requirements  and  construction  of 
a  strong  room  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  cases  where  more  room  is  required  than  a 
safe  will  afford — and  very  large  safes  are 
weak — or  where  an  extra  amount  of  security 
against  fire  or  thieves  is  aimed  at,  the  use  of  a 
strong  room  is  advisable. 

However  strong  rooms  may  vary  from  each 
other  in  their  details,  they  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  types  of  which  we  give  illustra- 
tions. 

In  fig.  1  is  shown  that  type  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  namely,  an  iron  room  or 
large  safe  built  into  a  vault  having  steps,  and 
an  entrance  door,  with  a  ventilating  gate  for 
use  in  the  day.  In  fig.  2  and  fig.  3  we  have 
a  totally  dift'erent  construction.  In  this  case 
the  strong  room  is  itself  movable,  being  placed 
upon  a  hydraulic  ram,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
raised  out  of  and  lowered  into  a  well  of 
masonry.  This  construction  of  strong  room  is 
superior  to  any  other,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
in  use,  and  safer  from  attack.  The  advisability 
of  its  adoption  depends  upon  considerations  of 
which  we  shall  speak  further  on. 

In  fig.  1  the  strong  room  and  vault  are  both 
shown  in  section.  Of  the  construction  of  the 
steps  and  passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
further  than  to  observe  that  the  latter  should 
be  made  as  narrow  as  is  convenient  for  one 
person  to  pass  along.  The  narrower  the  pas- 
sage, the  less  chance  of  success  would  burglars 
have  ;  for  firstly,  in  a  narrow  passage,  only 
one  man  could  work  at  the  door  at  a  time  ; 
and  again,  his  movements  would  be  much  re- 
stricted ;  in  fact,  a  heavy  hammer  could  not  be 
used  with  nearly  so  much  effect  as  in  a  wider 
space,  while  the  use  of  a  crowbar  would  be 
still  more  difficult.  The  first  means  of  closing 
the  passage  is  the  ventilating  gate  a  b,  which 
is  made  of  strong  iron  or  steel  bars,  and  fitted 
with  a  good  lock  in  a  strong  steel  box.  The 
object  of  this  gate  is  merely  to  close  the  vaul 
during  business  hours  ;  at  the  same  time,  its 
presence — if  it  be  well  made — would  not  ex- 
actly help  the  operations  of  thieves.  Inside 
the  ventilating  gate  is  placed  the  real  safe- 


guard of  the  vault,  namely,  the  iron  or  steel 
door,  c  d.  As  we  have  dealt  with  the  fasten- 
ing of  iron  dobrs  under  the  head  of  tafes,  we 
need  not  say  more  here  than  that  this  door 
should  be  of  the  most  massive  description,  and 
with  the  best  fastenings  that  can  be  had.  Sup- 
posing that  burglars,  by  a  prolonged  and  skil- 
ful attack,  should  force  this  door,  they  should 
find  the  door  of  the  strong  room  itself  at  least 
as  massive  and  well  fastened.  As  regards  the 
masonry,  its  materials  should  be  of  the  very 
best.  The  best  stone  to  use  is  granite,  and 
the  blocks  should  be  set  in  cement,  and  be  also 
dowelled  together.  Amongst  the  minor  pre- 
cautions which  may  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage is  tliat  of  completely  covering  the  inside 
of  the  vault  and  both  sides  of  the  outer  door 
with  a  dead  black.  Such  a  precaution  would 
greatly  hamper  the  operations  of  burglars, 
who  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  light  a 
place  so  prepared.*  Of  course,  care  should  be 
taken  in  all  cases  that  no  gas  is  left  on  near 
the  vault  to  afford  means  of  light  at  improper 
hours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  strong  roonx  is  re- 
presented as  being  chambered  and  lined  with 
fireproof  composition.  To  this  many  may  ob- 
ject, but  such  objection  is  not  really  valid,  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  constructing  a  room 
of  this  kind,  every  possible  precaution  should 
be  used,  as,  if  the  contents  be  of  such  value  as 
to  demand  the  use  of  special  means  of  security, 
those  means  should  be  as  complete  as  they 
can  be  made.  Again,  the  extra  cost  of  the 
fireproofing  will  form  but  a  very  slight  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost,  as  the  masonry,  iron- 
work, and  fastenings  will  chiefly  swell  this. 
Lastly,  though  fire  will  not  penetrate  through 
massive  masonry,  sufficient  air  at  a  high  tem- 
perature may  find  access  to  the  interior,  and 

*  We  believe  this  was  first  proposed  b/j  Mr.  Robert 
Mallet,  C.E.,F.K.S. 


SO  endanger  papers  of  value.  If,  however,  the 
evaporating  composition  housed,  the  entry  of 
such  heated  air  would  only  cause  the  evolution 
of  vapour.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  power 
of  hot  air  or  gas  from  a  fire,  let  them  consider 
the  analogy  of  a  revei-beratory  furnace.  As  the 
dimensions  and  details  of  each  strong  room 
must  suit  tie  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
further  details,  our  object  being  to  show  a  good 
type  of  construction,  not  to  attempt  a  working 
drawing  for  any  particular  case. 

Passing  now  to  figs.  2  and  3,  we  shall  de- 
scribe sucli  points  as  are  special  in  the  type  of 
stronghold  here  shown.  In  fig.  2  the  strong 
room  is  shown  as  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the 
oflice  over  the  vault.  It  is  supported  by  the 
ram  e,  and  the  water  in  the  cylinder/.  Where 
there  is  a  good  service  pressure  available — say 
not  less  than  301bs.  per  inch — this  will  alone 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  weight  of  a  very  pon- 
derous strong  room  with  a  moderate  diameter 
of  ram.  If  such  service  pressure  be  not  avail- 
able, pumping  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In 
this  case,  a  second  cylinder  should  be  pro- 
vided, having  a  pipe  passing  from  it  to  the 
one  used  for  raising  the  strong  room.  This 
pipe  must  have  a  valve  capable  of  opening 
and  closing  the  communication  between  the 
two  cylinders,  and  its  junction  with  each  must 
be  at  "the  bottom,  unless  a  passage  be  available 
for  the  water  between  the  sides  of  the  cjdin- 
ders  and  their  rams  when  the  latter  are 
"home."  The  diameter  of  the  secondary  cylin- 
der may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  primary 
cylinder/,  and  its  length  shorter.  The  second- 
a'ry  cylinder  should  be  provided  with  a  ram 
and  load  of  such  a  weight  as  nearly  to  balance 
the  strong  room,  Now,  supposing  tlie  strong 
room  g  to  be  up  as  in  fig.  2,  the  ram  of  the 
secondary  cylinder  will  be  down,  and  vice 
versa.    If  when  the  strong  room  is  at  its  full 
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height,  the  valve  upon  the  pipe  between  the 
two  cylinders  be  opened,  the  strong  room  will 
begin  to  descend,  forcing  the  water  from  the 
cylinder/  to  the  secondarj'  one,  and  raising 
the  ram  and  weight  of  this  latter.  This  will 
go  on  till  the  strong  room  rests  on  its  bed  in 
the  vault,  as  in  fig.  3.  By  means  of  the 
winch  handle  h,  and  mitre  wheels  i,  motion  is 
then  given  to  the  vertical  shaft  k.  This  ver- 
tical shaft  passes  through  the  masonry  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  sliding  door,  Avhich  closes 
over  the  strong  room,  and  shuts  the  vault.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  a  toothed  wheel, 
which  takes  into  a  rack  on  the  door.  The 
door  runs  on  wheels  which  fit  rails  placed  in 
grooves  in  the  masonry.  When  the  door  is  in 
its  closed  position,  it  is  bolted  and  locked.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  point  out  the  proper  way 
to  bolt  such  a  door.  [Into  the  frame  at  m, 
either  the  screw-bolts  we  illustrated,  or  some 
similar  contrivances,  should  shoot,  as  it  is 
evident  that  plain  bolts  are  here  useless.  In 
the  side  frames,  of  course,  only  plain  bolts  are 
used,  shooting  out  sideways  ;  while  at  the 
extremity  m,  the  bolts  must  shoot  either  up- 
wards or  downwards.  It  may  seem  unneces- 
sary to  use  so  many  fastenings,  but  it  must  be 
bourne  in  mind  that  every  extra  precaution  is 
an  extra  obstacle  to  the  burglar  ;  and  an  out- 
lay of  a  few  shillings  for  a  supplementary 
bolt  may  save  the  whole  contents  of  the  vault. 
When  the  strong  room  is  to  be  raised,  the 
door  of  the  vault  is  unlocked  and  unbolted, 
and  moved  into  its  recess  in  the  masonry  by 
means  of  the  handle  Ti.  If  there  be  the 
service  pressure  on,  the  valve  on  the  pipe 
feeding  the  cylinder/ is  then  opened,  and  the 
strong  room  is  raised  by  the  ram  e.  If  a  hand 
pump  be  used,  the  water  is  pumped  fi-om  the 
secondary  loaded  cylinder,  in  that  case  pro- 
vided. 

The  advantage  of  this  loaded  cylinder  is 
that  it  eases  the  work  of  pumping  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  pressure  within  it ;  thus  the 
person  working  the  pump  has  only  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  small 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  strong  room  over 
the  counterbalance,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
ensure  its  descent.  The  valves  in  the  case  of 
the  water  pressure  from  service  mains,  and 
the  valves  and  pump  connections  in  the  case 
of  hand  pumping,  must  be  placed  in  the  man- 
hole 0,  so  as  to  be  beneath  the  sliding  door. 
When  service  pressure  is  used,  it  should  be 
turned  off  at  night,  at  a  place  remote  from 
the  vault,  and  not  of  easy  access  for  thieves  ; 
and  if  a  pump  be  used,  it  should  be  taken 
away  as  soon  as  the  strong  room  is  raised,  and 
carried  to  a  place  of  security  at  a  distance. 

In  rising  and  falling,  the  strong  room  is 
guided  by  rails  placed  vertically  in  the  vaults, 
two  at  eacli  side,  as"  shown.  Against  these 
rails  small  wheels  run ;  these  wheels  being 
carried  in  small  brackets  beneath  the  strong 
room,  and  fastened  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  type  of 
stronghold  the  door  is  protected  from  attack, 
even  if  the  door  of  the  vault  itself  be  got 
back,  so  long  as  the  room  is  not  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  vault  ;  hence  the  importance  of 
turning  off  the  water,  or  removing  the  pump, 
as  the  case  may  be.  :,A  further  important 
element  of  security  is  to  provide  efficient 
means  of j  locking  the  strong  room  down 
in  the  vault,i  by  means  ofj  bolts  shooting 
into  iron  boxes  built  into  the  masonry,  With 
such  precautions  it  becomes  impossible  for 
thieves  to  raise  the  room  to  attack  the  door  ; 
in  fact  without  the  water  service,  or  means  of 
pumping,  they  could  not  well  succeed  in 
raising  a  room  of  any  considerable  weight. 
Theii  effort;;,  therefore,  should  they  force  the 
first  door,  must  be  confined  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  or  the  parts  exposed  by  the  man-hole  o. 
In  the  latter  they  cannot  do  much,  as  this 
man -hole  is  only  to  be  made  large  enough  to 
afford  access  to  the  cylinder/,  for  the  purpose 
of  packing  the  gland,  or  attending  to  the 
pipes. 

Of  course,  the  same  remarks  which  apply  to 
the  masonry  in  fig.  1  are  also  applicable  here. 
If  the   hints  we  have  thrown   out  in  the 


course  of  tliese  articles  bo  acted  upon  in  the 
case  of  safes  and  strong  rooms,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  money  laid  out  will  not  be,  as 
it  now  so  often  is,  misspent  ;  and  we  can 
promise  burglars  a  tough  job,  and  no  plunder, 
when  they  try  to  "  crack  a  crib  "  so  prepared. 

One  or  two  hints  we  should  like  to  throw 
out  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
giving  out  the  work  in  these  cases.  First  the 
system  of  competitive  tendering  will  not  be 
likely  to  secure  good  work  ;  and  such  a  job  as 
a  strong  room  may  well  be  excepted  from 
all  cutting  down  in  price  and  quality.  A 
penny  saved  here  may  be  a  pound  lost. 
Secondly,  no  firm  unprovided  with  really  good 
machine  tools  can  turn  out  a  good  strong 
room.  Therefore,  unless  good  serviceable 
lathes,  planing  and  drilling  machines  can  be 
shown,  the  work  should  not  be  given.  *Bad 
drilling  machines  and  bad  drills  lead  to  bad 
rivetting  and  other  evils  ;  bad  lathes  turn  out 
bad  centres  and  bolts  ;  and  doors  chipped  and 
filed  are  not  to  be  expected  to  fit  as  though 
they  were  planed  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  making  of  such  im- 
portant productions  as  safes  and  stung  rooms, 
and  their  fastenings,  were  conducted  as  a 
scientific  branch  of  manufacture,  and  not  as 
the  work  of  a  nondescript  between  an  inferior 
smith  and  a  tinker. 


THE  OUSEBURN  VIADUCT. 

TWO  years  ago  great  anxiety  was  manifested 
as  to  the  alleged  unsafe  condition  of  the 
Ousebarn  Viaduct,  which  constitutes  a  portion  of 
the  North-Eastern  Railway,  and  situated  as  it  is 
within  a  short  distance  from  IJewcastlo,  on  the 
main  north  line,  it  was  imperative  that  this  public 
feeling  of  insecurity  should  be  speedily  removed. 
After  their  attention  had  been  prominently  called 
to  the  subject,  the  company  determined,  in  order 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  passengers,  to 
thoroughly  recoHstruct  the  bridge  by  substituting 
iron  work  for  the  wood  then  in  use.  The  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  viaduct  was  so  large  and  im- 
portant that  it  was  impossible  to  stop  it  during 
the  alterations,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
use  of  the  rails,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work 
of  restoration  was  going  on,  presented  a  task 
full  of  difficulties  and  hazard.  The  reconstruc- 
tion, however,  has  now  been  completed,  and  as 
the  traffic  was  never  suspended  for  a  single  hour 
in  consequence  of  the  operations,  the  result  is  a 
grand  feat  of  engineering  skill,  of  which  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  John  Bourne,  the  resident  engineer,  have 
every  reason  to  feel  proud.  The  old  bridge  was 
constituted  of  five  laminated  wooden  arches — 
three  spans  of  116ft.  each,  and  two  spans  of 
about  two  feet  less  each,  and  the  first  step  towards 
the  restoration  was  taken  in  March,  1868,  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Bailey,  contractor,  Newcastle,  who  for  the 
support  of  the  deck  of  the  bridge  erected  a  large 
temporary  staging,  which  brought  an  increased 
strength  to  the  timber  joists  whicn  carry  the 
longitudinal  baulks  for  the  rails.  This  erection, 
which  of  itself  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
was  in  reality  almost  a  complete  new  bridge, 
having  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  tested  in  order  that 
no  mistake  might  be  made,  the  process  of  remov- 
ing the  old  wooden  arches  was  commenced.  The 
extreme  westernmost  arch  was  first  taken  down, 
and  massive  wrought  iron  spandrels  and  girders, 
manufactured  at  S.  Peter's,  by  the  Weard  ale  Iron 
Company,  of  which  Messrs.  John  Rogerson  and 
Co.,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  agents,  were  introduced 
without  loss  of  time.  The  same  operations  were 
brought  to  bear  on  each  of  the  other  arches  in 
tnrn,  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  extensive 
undertaking,  into  which  skill  of  the  highest  order 
and  unlimited  expense  and  experience  were  all 
thrown,  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  architectural  style  of 
the  old  structure  was  fully  maintained.  The 
whole  work  has  been  most  satisfactorily  carried 
out  by  the  contractors,  and  the  character  of  it 
has  been  tested  by  immense  pressure  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  safe.  Many  of  the  North-Eastein 
directors  have  also  inspected  the  bridge,  and  have 
expressed  themselves  much  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  their  engineers.  A  northern 
paper  states  that  the  company  contemplate  re- 
constructing Willington  Viaduct,  on  the  Tyne- 
mouth  branch,  upon  the  same  plan,  and  that  the 
works  will  shortly  be  commenced. 


©lie  ^ni[ti^g0i\ 


PRINCIPLES  OF  LEVELLING. 

(^Concluded  from  page  279.) 

NOW,  as  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  an  infinite  number  of  successively 
superposed  strata  (represented  by  the  occult 
lines  in  the  figure),  gradually  increasing  in 
density  and  in  refracting  power  as  they  ap- 
proach the  earth's  surface,  the  ray  proceed- 
ing from  the  horizontal  point  Cs  to  the  eye  at 
Bj  instead  of  pursuing  the  rectilineal  direction 
Gs  B2  is  refracted  more  and  more  as  it  enters 
each  lower  or  denser  stratum,  and  describes 
the  slightly  curved  line  C3  a  B  convex  up- 
wards ;*  and  since  every  object  is  seen  in  the 
direction  the  ray  from  it  has  on  arriving  at 
the  eye,  the  point  C3  is  observed  at  C4  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  C4  to  the  refracted 
ray  Cs  a,  B2  at  BJ.  Hence  the  height 
C3  Ci  due  to  refraction  is  additive,  and  must 
be  taken  from  the  height  C4  due  to 
curvature,  which  is  subtractive,  to  obtain  the 
true  correction  C2  Cs  for  curvature  and  refrac- 
tion combined. 

But  the  amount  of  refraction  varies  with 
every  change  in  the  temperature  and  density 
of  the  air ;  for  heat,  by  dilating  the  air, 
renders  it  light,  and  diminishes  its  refracting 
power,  and  cold  by  contracting  it  makes  it 
heavy  and  increases  that  power.  The  refrac- 
tion is  also  influenced  by  variations  in  the 
huiTii(Iity  of  the  air.  V/hen,  therefore,  the  air 
is  warm  and  light,  the  ray  is  less  refracted, 
and  the  point  whence  the  ray  emanated  is 
apparently  less  elevated  above  its  true  place 
than  when  the  air  is  cold  and  heavy.f  Under 
these  circumstances  the  same  formula  that 
gives  the  value  of  refraction  for  one  state  of 
the  atmosphere  will  not  give  it  correctly  for 
any  other ;  consequently  a  mean  or  an  ap- 
proximate formula  only,  deduced  from  the 
values  of  various  refractions,  can  be  employed. 

The  correction  for  the  refraction  of  celestial 
objects  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  to  the 
zenith  "distance,  and  is  expressed,  when  the 
pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air  are  respec- 
tively 29-6in.  and  50°  Fahrenheit,  by  the 
formula 

r  =  57  "  X  tan.  (z  —  B  r), 

where  *•  is  the  mean  refraction,  and  z  is  the 
zenith  distance.  A  table  calculated  from  this 
formula,  with  corrections  to  be  applied  when 
the  air  varies  in  pressure  from  29-6in  ,  and  in 
temperature  from  50°,  is  given  in  treatises  on 
geodesy  and  astronomy. 

But  between  80"  from  the  zenith  and 
the  horizon  refraction  increases  downwards 
so  rapidly,  and  is  so  irregular,  owing  to  ex- 
halations, dust,  and  vapours  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  that  little  or  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  the  results  given  by  the  above 
rule.  For  this  reason  difEerent  geodetic  ob- 
servers have  deduced  and  adopted  different 
coefficients  for  the  value  of  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, in  terms  of  the  arc  of  distance  between 
the  object  and  the  observer. 

In  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England 
and  Wales,  mean  refractions  in  altitude  of  the 
station  points  of  the  triangulation  were  deter- 

*  The  nature  of  the  curve  into  which  the  ray  la 
refracted  cannot  be  determined,  because  the  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  air  are  perpetually  changing:. 
It  may,  however  be  assumed  as  osculating  with  a, 
circle,  the  radius  of  which,  ia  the  average  state  of  the 
air,  is  about  seven  times  the  earth's  radius. 

t  Sometimes  local  heat  or  cold  renders  the  strata  of 
air  near  the  earth  rarer  below  than  above,  with  some- 
times a  denser  stratum  intervening.  The  rays  from  a 
distant  object,  by  passing  through  strata  of  air  so 
disposed,  are  bent  or  refracted  convex  downwards, 
and  sometimes  both  convex  downwards  and  upwards, 
whereby  the  object  is  seen  depressed  instead  of  elevated, 
and  sometimes  both  eleviited  and  depressed,  one  image 
being  erect  and  the  other  inverted.  These  effects, 
which  are  known  oy  the  names  of  looming  and  mirage, 
may  be  observed  by  looking  at  a  distant  object  along 
any  surface  or  substance  glowing  intensely  by  ttie  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays,  or  made  red  hot,  or  through  a  trans- 
parent phial  containing  clear  liquids  of  different 
deasities  floating  one  upon  tUs  other 
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■  1 

mined  very  accurately.    The  highest  was  — 
1 

and  the  lowest  — ,  but  the  greater  number 

34  : 

1  1 

varied  from  —  to  —  of  the  arc  of  distance 
10  16 

between  the  stations,  the  mean  of  which, 
1 

—  —  =  -077  very  nearly,*  may  be  taken  as 
13 

the  value  of  refraction  of  terrestrial  objects  in 
the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  regard 
to  temperature  and  density. 

Now,  denoting  the  height  due  to  curvature 
corrected  for  refraction  by  h\  and  reducing 
the  square  of  the  distance  in  the  formula 
Ti  =  I  cf  for  curvature  by  -077  of  itself,  thus 
(c?  _  -077  dty,  the  formula  becomes  A'  =  f 
(d  —  -077  d)^,  or  by  deductiou  therefrom, 
h'  =  -5666  d\ 

This  formula,  which  gives  the  same  results 
as  the  preceding,  may  be  expressed  in  words 
thus  : — The  product  arising  from  multiplying 
the  square  of  the  distance  d'  in  miles  by 
•5666,  is  the  joint  correction  for  curvature  and 
refraction  in  feet.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples by  this  rule,  corresponding  to  the 
examples  previously  given  by  the  rule  for 
curvature  : — 

At  two  miles  :  h'  =  '5666  d'  =  '5666  x 
22  =  -5666  X  4  =  2-266ft ; 

At  three  miles  :  k'  =  -5666  di  =  -5666  X 
32  =  -5666  X  9  =  5  099ft. ; 

And  at  four  miles  :  h'  =  '5666  c?2  =  '5666  x 

42  =  -5666  X  16  =  9  065ft. 

Now  putting  h"  for  the  height  due  to  re- 
17 

fraction,  and  subtracting  — ,  =  -5666  in  the 
30 

formula  for  curvature  corrected  for  refraction, 
from  f  in  the  formula  for  curvature,  thus 

2  17         60        51  1 

3  30         90        90  10 

the  formula  h«  =  "1  d^,  which  may  be  stated 
in  words  thus: — The  product  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  d^  in  miles  multiplied  by  -1, 
is  the  correction  for  refi'action  in  feet.  The 
following  are  examples  by  this  rule,  corre- 
sponding to  the  examples  already  given  for 
curvature,  and  for  curvature  and  refraction 
combined  : — 

At  two  miles  :  h"  =  -1  d^  =  -l  X  2i  = 
•1x4  =  ^400  of  a  foot  ; 

At  three  miles  :  h"  =  •  1  d^  =  -1  X  3^  = 
■1x9  =  •goo  of  a  foot  ; 

And  at  four  miles :    h"  =  •!  d-  —  -1  X 

43  -1  X  16  =  •l-600ft. 

By  reference  to  the  last  formula  and  ex- 
amples it  will  be  noticed  that  refraction  in- 
creases the  altitude  of  objects  by  a  quantity  in 
1 

feet  equal  to  —  of  the  square  of  the  distance 
10 

in  miles.  Thus  an  object  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  is  apparently  elevated  above  its 
real  position  by  refraction 

1  1 
=    —   X    20^  =  —  X  400  =  40ft. 
10  10 
The   height  due    to    refraction   is  also 
12  1x3  3 

"  10    '    3     ~    10  X  20  20 

of  the  height  due  to  curvature.  Hence  the 
product  derived  from  multiplying  the  cur- 
vature by  -15  is  the  correction  for  refraction, 
and  the  remainder  resulting  from  subtracting 
that  product  from  the  curvature  is  the  joint 
correction  for  curvature  and  refraction.  For 
example  : — The  earth's  curvature  at  the  dis- 
tance   of  five   miles  is  h  ^  dz  —  ^  X  52 

—  f  X  25  16-666ft.  ;  then  the  refrac- 
tion at  that  distance  is  16-666  x   "15  — 


*  French  mathematicians  recljon  the  medium 
quantity  of  refraction  at  079  of  tlie  whole  distance.  It 
has  been  known  in  very  warm  damp  weather  to  fall  so 
low  as  03,  and  in  very  cold  fog^y  weather  to  rise  so 
high  as  'l?.  But  these  extremes  were  rare. 


2-500ft.,  and  the  curvature  corrected  for  re- 
fraction is  16-666  -  2-500  =  14-166ft. 

Having  deduced  rules  for  correcting  the 
effects  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
and  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  it  re- 
mains now  to  introduce  examples  showing  how 
the  true  difference  of  level  between  two  given 
points  (say  2i  miles  apart)  maybe  found  by  the 
telescopic  spirit  level  placed  first,  midway 
between  them,  by  which  curvature  and  re- 
fraction may  be  avoided  or  neutralised  ; 
second,  over  one  of  them,  by  which  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  the  correction  for  curvature 
and  refraction  to  the  difference  between  the 
staff  reading  and  the  reading  at  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  third,  unequally  distant  between 
thpm,  by  which  it  is  requisite  to  apply  the 
difference  between  the  corrections  for  curva- 
ture and  refraction  at  the  unequal  distances  to 
the  difference  between  the  staff  readings. 

First  Method. — The  instrument  is  set  up  at 
a  point  midway  between  the  two  points,  and 
the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope,  adjusted 
truly  horizontal  by  the  spirit  level,  cuts  the 
vanes  on  the  staves,  held  vertically  on  them,  at 
15-67ft.,  and  8-39ft.  respectively.  Now,  as 
the  two  points  are  equally  distant  from  the 
vertical  pasuing  through  the  axis  of  the  in- 
strument, the  two  points  on  the  staves  inter- 
sected by  the  line  of  sight  are  also  not  only 
at  equal  distances  therefrom,  but  equidistant 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  same 
true  level.  The  heights  due  to  curvature  and 
refraction  are  likewise  equal  each  to  each,  and 
therefore  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
heights,  or  the  staff  readmgs,  15  67  — 
8-39  =  7-28ft.,  is  the  true  di^fiierence  of  level 
between  the  two  points. 

Second  Method. — The  instrument  is  now 
placed  over  one  of  the  two  points,  the  height 
from  which  to  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  of 
the  telescope  is  4-82ft. ;  and  the  horizontal 
line  of  sight  directed  by  the  telescope  inter- 
sects the  vane  on  the  staff,  held  vertically  on 
the  other  point,  at  14-97ft.  above  it.  Then, 
since  the  correction  for  curvature  and  re- 
fraction combined  at  2\  miles  is  h'  ■=  -5666^2 
=  -5666  X  2-25^':=  -5666  x  5-0625  =  2-87ft. 
the  true  difference  of  level  between  the  two 
points  is  =  (14-97  -  4-82)  -  2-87  =  10-15 

—  2-87  ==  7-28ft.  as  before.  It  is  obvious  by 
this  method  of  levelling  that  there  would  have 
been  an  error  of  2-87ft.  in  the  levels  of  the 
two  points  if  the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  the  instrument  and  the  staff  reading 
had  not  been  reduced  by  the  amount  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction. 

Third  Method. — The  instrument  is  now  re- 
moved to  an  intermediate  point  f  and  1^  mile 
respectively  from  the  two  given  points  ;  and 
the  horizontal  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope 
cuts,  firstly,  the  vane  on  the  staff  held  on  tlie 
the  nearest  point  at  14-06f  t.  above  that  point ; 
and  secondly,  the  vane  on  the  stafi  placed  on 
farthest  point  at  6-06ft.  above  it.  Now  at  | 
mile  the  joint  correction  for  curvature  and 
refraction  is  h'  ~  •5666^2  =  -5666  x  '752  = 
•5666  X  ^5625  =  -302  of  a  foot ;  and  at  1^4 
imile  it  is  h'  =  -5666^2  =  ^5666  x  1-52  = 
-5666  X  2-25  =  1 -274ft.  Then  as  the  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  joint  corrections  is  =  1-274 

-  -302  =  -972  of  a  foot,  the  true  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  points  is  =  (14-06  — 
6-06)  -  ^972  ==  8-000  -  -972  =  7-28ft.  as 
before.  In  this  case  also,  if  the  difference 
between  the  staff  readings  had  not  been 
corrected  for  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
vatures and  refractions,  there  would  have  been 
an  error  in  the  levels  of  the  two  points  of  '972 
of  a  foot. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  of  levelling  it 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  placing  the 
instrument  in  the  middle,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible,  between  every  two  points  whose 
difference  of  level  is  required,  is  that  which 
should  always  be  adopted  in  practice.  This 
not  only  avoids  the  necessity  for  making  the 
corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction,  but 
should  the  instrument  itself  be  out  of  adjust- 
ment the  error  arising  from  the  inclination  of 
the  line  of  sight  would  be  equal  in  both  or 


opposite  directions.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that  when  two  points  are  not  far 
apart,  wherever  ttie  instrument  may  be  set  up 
relatively  to  them,  the  correction  for  curvature 
and  refraction  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 

1 

neglected  ;  for  at  8  chains,  or  —  of  a  mile,  it 

10 

1 

is  only          of  a  foot,  which  in  practical 

200 

levelling  would  be  inappreciable.  The  first 
method,  however,  is  that  which  the  leveller 
should  invariably  follow  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  whether  it  be  to  find  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  two  points  near  each 
other  by  one  operation,  which  is  called  sim- 
ple levelling,  or  far  apart  by  a  succession  of 
siaiilar  operations,  which  is  called  compound 
levelling  ;  or  whether  it  be  to  find  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  successive  pairs  of 
points  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  verti  cal 
section  of  the  ground  for  a  road,  a  sewer,  or 
a  railway.  These  operations  constitute  what 
is  termed  the  practice  of  levelling,  to  teach 
which  will  be  the  object  of  another  paper. 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  the  pre- 
ceding formulae,  gives  the  corrections  for 
curvature,  for  refraction,  and  for  curvature 
and  refraction  combined,  in  feet  and  decimals 
of  a  foot,  for  distances  in  miles,  from  i  to 
20  miles. 


Corrections  in  Feet. 


Distances 
in  Miles. 

For 
Curvature. 

For 
Refraction. 

For 
Curvature 

and 
Refraction. 

0  041 

0-006 

0-035 

0166 

0  025 

0141 

0  375 

0  056 

0-319 

o-eos 

0-100 

e-566 

2 

2-666 

0-400 

2-206 

.3 

6-000 

0-900 

5  101) 

4 

10-666 

1-600 

9-066 

5 

16-666 

2-500 

14-166 

0 

2;-997 

3  600 

20-397 

7 

32-663 

4900 

27-763 

8 

42662 

6-400 

36-262 

9 

53-994 

8  100 

45-894 

10 

06  660 

10  000 

50-660 

11 

80-658 

12-100 

68  558 

12 

95  990 

14-400 

81-590 

13 

112-655 

16-900 

95-755 

14 

130-653 

19-600 

111-053 

15 

149  985 

22-500 

127-485 

16 

170  649  . 

25-000 

145-049 

17 

192647 

28  900 

163-747 

18 

215-978 

32-400 

188-578 

19 

240  642 

36-100 

£04-512 

20 

266-640 

40-000 

222-640 

John 

Phillips. 

S.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  HAILEY. 

WE  illustrate  this  -week  a  new  village  church 
in  Oxfordshire.  On  plan,  the  build - 
incr  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle, 
with  a  vestry  at  west  end  of  aisle,  and  a 
south  porch.  The  stone  used  for  facing  both 
the  inside  and  outside  was  quarried  in  the  parish, 
that  on  the  inside  being  worked  with  extra  labour 
to  a  fiat  tooled  face.  Milton  stone  is  used  through- 
out for  all  the  freestone  work.  The  sittings  are 
rush-hottom  chairs, except  choir  fittint;s,  which  are 
carried  out  in  pitch  pine,  and  the  holy  table  is  of 
English  oak.  The  roofs  are  constructed  of  Baltic 
fir  and  pitch  pine,  unstained  and  unvarnished,  with 
plastering  between  rafters,  acd  are  covered  with 
Stonesfield  slates.  The  church  is  tiled  throughout, 
and  heated  with  a  hot  air  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Hayden.  The  stained  glass  for  chancel  was  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  Accommodation 
is  provided  on  plan  for  about  230  sittings,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  £2000.  The  church 
was  built  by  Mr.  Groves,  of  Milton,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  ©f  Mr. 
Clapton  C.  Rolfe,  Architect,  of  Oxford. 


Royal  Institute  of  the  Aechitects  of 
Ireland. — At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
held  last  night,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
Fogerty,  P.R.I.B.A.,  entitled,  "  Notes  of  a  Rectnt 
Tour  in  Italy." 
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TUBDLAR  FOUNDATIONS. 

SOME  short  time  ago  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  screw  piles,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  their  suitability  for  foundations  in 
situations  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
scarcely  any  other  means  were  available . 
There  are,  however,  various  other  principles  of 
foundations  which  have  their  own  proper 
sphere  of  utility  and  application,  where  they 
become  in  their  turn  the  correct  means  to  em- 
ploy. Among  these,  is  the  hollow  or  tubular 
system,  which  has  been  used  in  numerous 
works  of  magnitude  with  great  success,  and  is 
perhaps  better  adapted  for  a  very  large  scale 
of  construction  than  the  solid  principle. 
Tubular  foundations  consist  of  ho'low  cylin- 
ders, either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  which 
present  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  these  cylinders  are 
"got  down"  that  is  the  interesting  fact  ; in 
connection  with  the  use  of  them.  For  effect- 
ing this  purpose  there  are  two  methods  more 
recognised  and  more  generally  known  than 
others.  The  one  is  the  vacuum  or  Potts' 
method  ;  the  other  Triger's,  or  that  of  com- 
pressed air.  A  brief  examination  of  their 
relative  merits  will  be  not  without  interest, 
and  we  will  commence  with  the  former.  If 
we  imagine  a  hollow  tube,  or  better  still,  a 
hollow  cylinder,  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
strong  and  closely  fitting  cap  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity and  open  at  the  lower,  and  the  interior 
of  it  put  in  communication  with  an  air  pump, 
and  the  air  inside  exhausted,  the  following 
result  will  ensue.  So  soon  as  a  tolerably  per- 
fect vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  and  internal  pressures 
destroyed,  the  preponderance  of  the  former 
becomes  manifest.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  tendency  of  the  water  to  force  its  way 
into  the  cylinder,  which  after  disintegrating 
and  undermining,  as  it  were,  the  earth  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  it  finally  accomplishes, 
and  a  mixed  mass  of  water  and  the  debris  of 
the  substrata  is  driven  into  the  tube.  At  the 
same  time  the  cylinder  descends  through  the 
loosened  stratum  by  virtue  of  its-weight,  and 
that  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  generated 
upon  its  top  by  the  destruction  of  the  normal 
state  of  equilibrium.  Affairs  progress  in  this 
manner  until  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  debris  is 
collected  in  the  cylinder,  when  by  means  of 
suitable  manholes,  provided  for  tliejpurpose,  it 
is  removed,  and  the  operation  commenced  de 
novo.  An  examination  into  the  rationale  of 
this  process  will  at  once  indicate  that  there 
are  three  principal  agents  concerned  in  its 
accomplishment,  which  may  be  termed  water, 
pressure  or  weight,  and  air.  These  are  de- 
pendent upon  01  her  conditions,  which  may  be 
different,  individually  or  conjointly,  according 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus 
the  upward  or  disturbing  tendency  of  the 
water  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
any  given  vertical  section  of  it — in  other  words, 
to  its  depth.  The  efEect  produced  by  gravity 
or  insistent  weight  alone  will  depend  upon 
that  of  the  cylinder  itself  and  its  appendages, 
while  the  action  of  the  air  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  more  or  less  perfect  manner  in 
which  the  vacuum  is  made  and  maintained, 
and  also  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  As  it  is  essential  that  the  sub- 
tratum  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  permit 
water  to  partially  percolate  through  it,  and 
break  it  up  so  to  speak,  it  is  clear  that  dense 
soils,  including  stiff  clays,  and  very  close  and 
compact  gravel,  are  not  the  proper  kind  upon 
which  to  employ  this  method  of  getting  in 
foundations.  It  is  manifest  from  this  that  too 
much  caution  and  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  character  of  the  under- 
lying strata,  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  commence  the  process  and  subsequently 
discover  before  solid  ground  were  reached, 
that  it  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  work 
intended.    The  preliminary  borings  should 


always  therefore  be  carried  down  to  the  same 
depth  as  that  to  which  the  foundations  are 
to  reach,  or  otherwise  there  is  no  reliable 
information  to  depend  upon.  Many  serious 
errors  have  residted  from  an  undue  attention 
to  these  points,  errors  which  have  only  been 
rectified  afterwards  at  a  very  considerable 
outlay  of  timo,  trouble,  and  money. 

The  inventor  of  the  compressed  air  method 
was  M.  Triger,  an  able  engineer,  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Ponts-et-Chauss6es.  He  used 
the  principle,  firstly,  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  a 
coal  mine.  A  portion  of  the  strata  it  was 
sunk  through  consisted  of  a  gravel  so  exces- 
sively permeable  that  it  allowed  the  water  to 
flow  through  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  the 
shaft,  and  completely  stop  all  operations. 
Under  these  circumstances  M.  Triger  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  or  shaft  an  air  bag, 
drove  out  the  water  by  compressing  the  air  in 
the  cylinder,  and  then  excavated  the  gravel  by 
the  ordinary  means.  This  method,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  sometimes  termed  Hughes' 
method,  although  it  would  appear  from  the 
evidence  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the 
honour  of  its  invention  belonging  to  the 
French  engineer.  Hughes'  claim  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  foundations  of  bridges,  which 
he  did  atKochester.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  use  Potts'  method,  but  the  divers  came 
upon  the  remnant  of  some  old  Roman  masonry, 
which  was  of  such  a  hard  and  impenetrable 
character  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  that  principle 
being  successful.  But,  after  vanquishing  this 
difficulty  by  compressing  the  air,  another 
arose.  The  soil  at  a  certain  depth  became  so 
impermeable  and  dense  that  the  water  could 
not  get  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
which,  in  nautical  language,  was  completely 
"  waterlogged."  In  this  emergency  a  syphon 
tube  was  introduced,  the  longer  branch  of 
which  descended  into  the  cylinder,  and  the 
shorter  passed  through  the  top.  The  water, 
by  the  compression  of  the  air,  was  driven  up 
the  long  branch  and  discharged  through  the 
shorter,  outside  the  cylinder.  Once  the 
advantage  of  this  additional  contrivance  was 
seen  and  recognised,  it  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  this  system  ever  afterwards.  Since 
air,  or  any  fluid  in  a  confined  space,  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  it  is  evident  that 
the  effect  of  the  compressed  air  will  be  felt 
upon  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
as  well  as  upon  the  water  it  forces  out, 
consequently  if  this  upward  pressure  be 
greater  than  the  insistent  weight  of  the 
cylinder,  the  latter  will  have  a  tendency  to 
rise.  This  must  be  counteracted  by  weighting 
or  loading  the  cylinders  with  an  extraneous 
amount  of  material,  which,  in  fact,  has  a 
double  duty  to  perform.  One  consists  in 
resisting  the  upward  tendency,  and  the  other 
in  causing  the  cylinder  to  descend  as  the 
earth  beneath  becomes  loosened  and  exca- 
vated. In  this  method,  therefore,  there 
appears  something  sliglitly  paradoxical,  as 
one  of  the  agents  is  employed  in  nullifying 
what  is  partially  effected  by  another.  Re- 
garding one  as  plus,  and  the  other  as  minus, 
the  absolute  work  done  towards  causing  the 
descent  of  the  cylinder  would  be  expressed 
by  their  algebraical  sum.  It  is  frequently  a 
consequence  of  this  ambiguity  that  the 
cylinders  descend  with  considerable  irre- 
gularity, sometimes  sinking  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, and  at  others  going  down  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  jerk.  This  would  not 
signify  to  any  great  extent,  were  it  not  that 
a  sudden  descent  is  rarely  uniform.  One 
part  of  the  cylinder  generally  becomes  tilted 
up,  and  much  time  is  expended  in  restoring 
it  to  the  perpendicular  position.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  a  constant  succession  of 
these  tilts,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on 
the  other,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  sinking.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  is  that  of  the  centre 
pier  of  the  Saltash  Bridge,  erected  by  Brunei 
over  the  Tamar,  near  Plymouth.   The  rapidity 


of  the  tideway  rendered  the  operations  par- 
ticularly difficult  and  hazardous,  but  the  great 
engineer  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
the  Saltash  Bridge  justly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  feats  in  national  engi- 
neering. 


THE  NEW  WAVEELEY  STATION,  EDINBUEGH, 

THE  Edinburgh  Station  of  the  North  British 
Kailway  is  about  to  bo  renewed,  at  a  cost  of 
£50,000.  The  present  inelegant  stono  Waverley 
Briflge  is,  with  the  consent  of  the  Town  Council, 
to  be  replaced  by  an  iron  one.  On  this  sanction 
being  obtained,  estimates  will  at  once  be  talcen 
for  and  the  work  commenced  of  erecting  a  tem- 
porary bridge,  40  feet  wide,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
present  bridge  and  over  a  portion  of  the  town 
property.  The  bridge  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  ungainly  stiucture  will  be  in 
three  spans  of  100ft.  each,  with  a  breadth  of 
70ft.,  this  width  corresponding  with  the  recently 
widened  roadway  at  the  north  end.  On  the 
east  side,  where  the  present  booking  offices 
stand,  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  buildings 
will  be  retained  for  parcel  oflSceg.  The  new  book- 
ing offices  will  be  on  the  platform  level,  and  the 
main  access  will  be  by  the  arched  roadway  already 
existing.  This  roadway  will  be  widened  to  40 
feet.  The  main  features  of  the  new  arrangement 
will  be  the  two  extended  platforms  for  the  main 
line  traffic.  On  the  south  tlie  "  down  "  platform 
will  be  1530ft.  long,  and  on  the  north  the  "  up  " 
platform  will  extend  for  1000  yards.  la  addition 
to  these  principal  platforms,  a  series  of  "  docks" 
will  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the preseut  goods 
station  east  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  whole  of  the 
goods  traffic  being  removed  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  railway  ground.  The  plans  for  the  new 
station  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bell,  resident 
engineer  of  the  company. 


THE  TAT  BRIDGE  SCHEME. 

A MOST  important  railway  project  has  been 
sanctioned  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  present  communication  between 
Edinbui-gh  and  theothertowns  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  is  mainly  obtained  by  meansof  steamboats 
which  ply  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  river  Tay 
in  conjunction  with  the  trains  on  the  North  British 
Eailw;iy.  The  time  thus  lost  is  very  considerable, 
and  besides,  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the 
passage  across  the  tvpo  rivers  in  stormy  weather 
are  such  as  to  induce  many  railway  travellers  to 
prefer  the  circuitous  route  to  the  North  via  Ster- 
ling and  Perth.  The  North  British  Eailway 
Company  proposed  years  ago  to  construct  aviaduct 
over  the  Forth  about  five  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2,000,000,  but  that  scheme  was  abandoned. 
Latterly,  however,  the  idea  of  bridging  the  Tay 
has  been  mooted,  and  the  pecuniary  support  ac- 
corded to  the  proposal  has  been  so  encouraging 
as  to  justify  the  directors  in  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  necessary  powei's,  which  have  been 
granted.  The  bridge  will  be  two  miles  long,  and 
will  be  built  upon  arches,  though  only  a  small 
number  of  the  arches  will  span  the  navigable 
river.  The  Parliamentary  estimate  of  the  cost  is 
£.350,000,  but  the  actual  outlay  is  likely  to  exceed 
that  amount.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  bridge  will  be  commenced  without 
delay. 

NAEEOW  GAUGE  EAILWAYS. 

THE  commission  of  Eussian  engineers  who 
lately  visited  Englandfor the  purpose  of  see- 
ingMr.  Fairlie's  narrow-gauge  plant,  and  the  Festi- 
niog  Eailway  where  hia  engines  are  at  work,  have 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system.  They 
recommend  it  to  be  adopted  for  a  portion  of 
the  railway  between  S.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  estimate  the  cost  of  construction  at  about 
£4500  per  mile.  

PEOPOSED  NEW  EOUTE  TO  INDIA. 

A  NEW  route  has  been  projected  to  India, 
I\.  which  it  is  believed  will  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  that  via  Brindisi.  A  railway  is  proposed 
to  be  built  connecting  the  Austrian  lines  with  the 
harbour  of  Santi  Quaranta,  in  Epirus,  via  Dalma- 
tia,  Bosnia,  and  Albania.  It  is  stated  that  this 
harbour  could  be  made  to  hold  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  ships  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
country  in  its  vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  capable 
of  affording  a  great  opening  for  its  commercial 
development.  It  is  760  miles  nearer  Alexandria 
than  Brindisi,  and  ships  using  it  for  the  Indian 
traffic  would  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Archipelago. 
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ON  EOMAN  AET* 

FAET  I. 

THE  study  of  Etruscan  art  leads  us  to  that  of 
Eome,  which  tras  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans but  influenced  and  modified  by  that  of  the 
Greeks.  In  order  to  understand  the  character- 
istics of  Roman  art,  we  must  first  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
physical  influences  which  tended  to  produce  the 
special  Roman  national  type.  Italy  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  accessible  from  every  point  by  sea 
and  by  land,  and  from  there  the  Eomans  had  to 
develope  themselves  and  to  create  a  great  empire. 
The  people  placed  upon  such  a  strip  of  land  found 
it  very  difficult  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  their  settlements.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  turn  all  their  energies  towards 
the  strengthening  and  developing  of  their  brute 
force.  They  were  obliged  to  seek  every  means  to 
avoid  being  attacked,  and  to  cultivate  their 
prowess  and  military  genius  so  as  to  deter  the 
surrounding  nations  from  attacking  them.  The 
grand  distinction  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were 
the  inventors  of  a  so-called  State  principle,  that 
is,  some  abstract  idea  under  which  every  one  was 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  his  family,  life, 
possessions,  and,  in  fact,  his  all,  for  the  good  of 
the  State.  This  self-renunciation  by  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  sake  of  the  community  was  at  the 
outset  necessary,  in  order  tlip.t  the  Romans  might 
be  able  to  defend  and  extend  their  country.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  submitted 
to  the  loss  of  individuality  in  the  State  principle. 
They  considered  the  idea  of  a  State  principle  as 
false  to  begin  with,  for  a  State,  apart  from  or 
•without  individuals,  is  a  nonentity,  has  in  itself 
DO  existence,  and  is  a  mere  abstract  idea.  The 
Greeks,  then,  said  that  the  individual  was  every- 
thing, because  individuals  formed  the  8tate.  If 
the  individual  be  free,  the  State  must  be  free, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  theState  may  he  grand 
whilst  ihe  individuals  are  mere  slaves.  Carrying 
out  these  principles,  the  Greeks  colonised,  the 
Eomans  conquered.  The  Greek  colonies  were 
free  daughters  of  the  mother  country,  bound  to 
her  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  beauty  and 
reason.  The  Roman  colonists  were  slaves,  tied 
by  military  despotism  to  the  iron  wheels  of 
the  great  State  chariot.  The  Greeks  humanised, 
the  Eomans  regulated ;  the  Greeks  played  at 
soldiers  for  fame's  sake,  the  Romans  were  sol- 
diers for  the  sake  of  conquest.  The  spirit  of 
youthfulness  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Greek  ;  the  Roman's  characteristic  is  stern  manli- 
nesp.  The  Greek  was  free  in  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions, in  life  and  art ;  the  Roman  felt  every- 
where the  inexorably  despotic  hand  of  the  State, 
in  the  shape  of  all  sorts  of  phantoms,  pressing 
hard  on  his  shoulders.  The  Roman  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  law — and 
to  the  paternal  authority.  He  had  to  obey  magis- 
trates who  resided  he  did  not  know  where,  and 
laws  he  did  not  know  what  for  ;  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  an  infallible  State  power  called 
Eome  that  had  always  a  lictor  ready  with  a 
hatchet,  or  an  innumerable  quantity  of  soldiers 
on  horse  or  on  foot,  to  punish  any  refractory  who 
should  dare  to  venture  to  act  against  the  ever- 
present,  ever-active,  ever-vigilant  State  abstrac- 
tion. Whilst  in  Greece  the  individual  man  was 
developed — which  development  took  the  direc- 
tion of  art,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture — 
in  Rome  the  individual  was  displaced  by  military 
force,  which  crushed  the  conquered  through  the 
conqueror,  the  poor  through  the  rich,  the  client 
through  the  patron,  the  plebeian  through  the 
patrician,  humanity  through  the  gods,  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  State.  The  Eoman  was  a 
mere  unit  in  a  large  sum,  an  atom  in  a  universe,  a 
drop  in  an  ocean.  The  Greek  made  the  State 
serve  him,  and  not  the  individual  serve  the  State, 
which  he  regarded  only  as  a  means  towards  an 
end.  To  be  protected  by  it,  to  have  his  bodily 
and  intellectual  faculties  developed  through  it, 
was  the  light  in  which  the  Greek  looked  upon  his 
State.  He  was  a  soldier  without  being  a  machine, 
a  philosopher  without  being  a  pedant,  and  he 
worshipped  his  gods  without  dogmatic  formulas. 
That  Roman  art  took,  under  such  conditions,  a 
a  totally  different  development  from  that  of 
Greece,  is  natural.  The  Romans  were  Aryans. 
The  three  principal  elements  which  made  up  the 
first  thieving,  murdering  band  of  those  who  gave 
life  to  the  future  mistress  of  the  world  were 
Pelasgians,  Sabines,  and  Albans.    The  history 
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of  the  Romans  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
During  the  first  period  they  had  kings.  The 
seven  namea  recorded  during  that  monarch- 
ical period  represent  not  as  many  individuals, 
but  as  many  distinct  periods  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  Under  Romulus  the  Eomans 
established  themselves  as  a  community.  Under 
Numa  Pompilius  they  adopted  some  fixed  reli- 
gious system.  Under  Tullus  Hostilius  they  or- 
ganised their  military  forces,  making  themselves 
secure  against  constant  attacks.  Under  Ancus 
Martins,  having  attained  a  more  settled  state, 
they  proceeded  to  enjoy  thair  security,  and  beau- 
tified their  city.  Under  Tarquinius  Priscus  they 
found  themselves  divided  into  castes  ;  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  separated  from  one  another. 
Under  Servius  Tullius  a  new  order,  that  of  the 
knights,  was  added  ;  and  under  Tarquinius 
Superbus  royalty  disappears.  During  the  second 
historical  period,  Eome  appears  with  helmet, 
spear  and  shield,  a  dashing  and  calculating  hero 
on  the  historical  stage,  and  begins  to  conquer. 
Three  hundred  years'  unceasing  war  with  the 
Samnites,  Latines,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  made 
them  so  fond  of  fighting  that  the  Republic 
turned  her  arms  against  herself,  and  she  perished 
30  B.C.  by  the  triumph  of  Augustus  over  all  his 
rivals.  Arts  and  sciences  could  not  possibly 
fli)urish  under  such  conditions.  During  this  period 
the  Romans  were  mere  imitators  of  the  Etrus- 
cans in  everything  connected  with  art.  Bridges 
and  roads  were  constructed  on  a  grand  and 
imposing  scale,  as  serviceable  to  a  military  State. 
Everywhere  in  their  architecture  a  stern  expres- 
sion is  observable  ;  despotism  lurks  in  every 
stone.  In  their  religion  they  changed  the  beauti- 
ful and  charming  gods  of  Greece  into  severe 
military  heroes,  commanding,  not  winning  ad- 
miration— possessing  a  certain  kind  of  beauty, 
but  a  beauty  which  seems  to  demand,  as  an  inex- 
orable attribute,  the  worship  and  love  which,  with 
the  Greeks,  appeared  the  spontaneous  offering  of 
willing  hearts.  In  the  third  period  we  see  Rome 
in  her  pomp  and  splendour,  decking  out  the  inner 
hollowness,  the  gradual  decay,  with  marble 
palaces,  temples,  basilicas,  arcades,  triumphal 
arches,  amphitheatres,  arenas,  and  baths  (of 
which  Rome  alone  possessed  not  less  than  768). 
But  the  progressive  force  knocks  already  at  the 
gates  of  this  artificial  usurper  of  the  world's 
dominion.  The  Teutons,  with  their  Aryan 
strength,  come  forward  to  be  the  avengers  of  all 
the  glittering  misery  brought  about  the  world  by 
this  temporal  and  spiritual  tyrant  of  the  setting 
ancient  world.  Religion,  a  Roman  invention  in 
the  sense  of  tying  somebody  down  to  certain 
formulas,  borrowed  her  superstitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  from  the  Etruscans, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks.  Auguries,  auspices, 
sybiiline  oracles,  the  entrails  of  beasts  and 
human  beings,  flashes  of  lightning,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  flight  of  birds,  served  the  priests  to 
determine  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  fill  the 
people  with  gloomy  horrors.  They  disfigured  the 
idea  of  the  Eastern  God,  making  him  more  re- 
vengeful, more  jealous, ;more  implacable,  more 
threatening,  and  more  crushing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  man.  Caprice  was  the  principal  attribute 
of  Jupiter,  the  Thunderer,  govenung  by  no 
moral  law,  but  by  mere  force,  revealing  himself 
in  the  lightning  flash,  the  terrify  i  ug  earthquake,  or 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 
Amidst  the  thirty  thousand  deities  with  which 
the  Roman  peopled  the  invisible  world,  there  was 
not  one  that  gave  him  comfort  and  protection. 
All  of  them  horrified  and  frig'itoned  him.  The 
Romans  had  a  divinity  of  peace,  of  plague,  of 
hunger,  of  war,  of  pestilence,  of  fever,  of 
mildew,  of  death,  and  even  a  Dea  Cloacina  ;  they 
adored  water,  stones,  serpents,  and  wild  beasts. 
Though  their  divinities  were  here  and  there 
sculptured  in  the  Greek  fashion,  this  was  only 
their  outer  form — their  spiritual  conception  was 
that  of  wrath,  mischief,  and  ferocious  hatred. 
This  must  explain  to  you  why  sacrifices  con- 
tinued— why  their  high  priests  were  a  kind  of 
spiritual  butchers,  who  tried  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  godswiththe  smokeof  burning  bullocks, to 
nourish  them  with  the  fat  smeared  upon  their 
statues,  and  to  quench  their  thirst  with  cupfuls 
of  blood  poured  over  them.  Later,  eager  for  a 
more  concrete  god  than  their  stone  statues,  they 
found  a  corresponding  living  divinity  in  the 
person  of  their  emperor.  Earth  could  offer 
nothing  more  divine  in  the  sense  of  a  majesty  at 
once  recognised  and  obeyed,  and  paganism  did 
but  push  its  principles  to  their  conclusion  in 
deifying  the  Caisars,  but  reason  fell  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation,  and  the  Egyptians  grovel- 


ling before  the  beasts  of  the  Nib  outraged 
humanity  less  than  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
with  its  philosophers  and  jurist  consults,  ren- 
dering divine  honours  to  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
Commodus,  who  fought  735  times  as  a  common 
gladiator  in  the  arena,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
degraded  but  delighted  people.  This  explains  to 
us  also  their  public  games,  which  contrast  particu- 
larly with  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  beauty 
and  intellect  reigned  supreme.  The  Eomans  had 
gladiators  specially  trained  for  life  and  death  com- 
bats. Criminals  and  slaves  were  condemned  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  fearful  struggles  -nith  lions, 
bears,  and  tigers,  rendered  more  savage  by  being 
kept  without  food.  Such  shows  they  exhibited 
at  the  Coliseum,  where  the  gladiatoraj  used  to 
greet  the  Emperor  with  the  memorable  words, 
"  Those  devoted  to  death  salute  thee  !  "  In  the 
Greek  tragedy,  idealistic  [human  sufferings 
affecting  the  depths  of  the  soul,  occasioned  by  a 
conflict  with  life,  and  finding  a  solution  according 
to  the  stern  laws  of  fate  or  destiny,  interested 
the  spectators.  The  Romans  instituted  the  cruel 
reality  of  bodily  sufferings,  blood  in  streams 
from  torn  limbs,  the  rattle  in  the  throat  which 
signifies  death,  and  the  expiring  gasp — these  are 
things  that  delighted  Roman  men  and  women, 
youths  and  virgins.  Like  their  religion  was  their 
literature.  Virgil  was  an  imitator  of  Homer, 
Horace  of  Pindar,  Phasdrus  of  ^Esop,  Terence  of 
Euripides,  and  Plautus  of  Aristophanes.  But 
in  all  these  imitators  and  their  works  prevails 
about  the  same  difference  as  between  the  noble 
idealistic  humour  of  Aristophanes  and  the  coarse 
comedies  of  Plautus,  which  kept,  without  any 
effort  of  imagination,  to  the  reproduction  of  daily 
life,  both  in  colouring  and  matter.  They  excelled 
in  didactic  poetry  and  satire,  the  cool  calculating 
spirit  predominating  with  them  over  the  higher 
idealistic  power  of  conception.  Art  with  them 
was  never  that  glorious  emanation  of  imagination 
of  the  poet's  sacred  ideal  of  the  gods,  the  indis- 
pensable delight  of  the  people,  as  in  Greece.  Art 
was  with  them  the  handmaid  of  power,  authority, 
riches  and  luxury.  Art  was  a  slave,  well-fed, 
well-clad,  well-kept,  by  which  to  make  power 
more  powerful,  todismay  the  people,  and  to  attract 
and  subject  them.  The  Roman  character  was  dry, 
geometrical,  monumental.  Their  architecture 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  national 
character,  grand  in  design,  variegated  in  combi- 
nations of  new  and  chiefly  practical  requirements, 
and  distinguished  by  a  studied  purity  of  execution. 
Their  system  of  architecture  took  its  origin  in 
Etruria,  and  was  embellished  with  all  the  highest 
beauties  of  Greek  art.  One  important  element  of 
Etruscan  art  lastingly  prevailed  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture— the  arch,  which  we  have  already 
traced  in  India,  and  which  serves  as  a  bridge  to 
connect,  by  an  analogy  in  architectural  construc- 
tion, the  Aryans  on  the  Ganges  and  Indus  in  Asia, 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  in  Europe.  By 
means  of  the  arch,  the  Romans  have  executed 
tasks  more  grand  and  various  than  any  imposed 
upon  architecture  before  or  since.  The  Romans 
invented  the  cross-vault.  The  third  form  of 
vault,  the  cupola  (also  used  in  Indian  temples) 
was  called  forth  by  the  favourite  circular- build- 
ings of  the  Romans.  It  was  a  half-hollow  globe, 
formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  wedge-like  stones, 
showing  the  principle  of  the  arch  applied  to  a 
circular  ground  plan.  The  half-cupola  arches 
were  frequently  used  in  semicircular  niches 
Capsida.J  All  this  would  have  been  monotonous 
iiad  they  not  introduced  the  rich  colonnades  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  the  Corinthian  predominated. 
But  a  variety  was  also  produced  by  the  so-called 
Composite  or  Eoman  capital,  a  coarser  and  more 
contracted  form  of  the  Ionic  capital  being  placed 
with  arrogant  clumsiness  on  two  rows  of  carved 
acanthus  leaves.  The  three  Greek  orders  were 
often  found  on  one  and  the  same  building — the 
Doric  on  the  lowest,  the  Ionic  on  the  middle,  and 
the  Corinthian  on  the  highest  story.  In  Roman 
statuary  the  principal  ruling  element  was  delight 
in  suffering  and  distorted  forms.  There  was 
nothing  joyous  about  it  :  all  was  severe  and  stern, 
and  even  when  it  had  come  under  a  more  direct 
Greek  influence,  the  too-great  length  of  the  bodies 
and  the  smallness  of  the  heads  expressed  rather 
brute  force  than  grandeur  of  intellect,  showing 
the  superiority  which  physical  and  muscular 
energy  held  in  the  Roman  estimation  above 
mental  and  intellectual  power. 


A  site  for  the  new  Liverpool  Seamen's  Orphan 
Asylum  has  been  granted  by  the  Liverpool  Corpora- 
tion, in  the  Newsham  Park,  one  of  the  new  parks 
recently  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
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ROOF  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 


BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

(  Continued  from  page  286.) 

ABOUT  such  a  building  as  Westminster 
Hall  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  in- 
formation, yet  much  uncertainty  exists.  If 
we  inquire  into  the  authorship  of  the  present 
roof,  conjecture  points  to  the  "  distingui^shed 
architectonic  prelate,"  a  Britton  calls  him — 
William  of  Wykeham.  Several  biographies 
have  been  written,  and  the  best  is  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  but  there 
are  some  valuable  annotations,  by  Dr.  In- 
gram, in  his  Oxford  "  Memorials  "  (Art,  New 
Coll.)  "The  genealogical  history  of  some  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  is  buried," 
observes  this  author,  "  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Of  many  individuals  respecting  whom 
very  little  is  known  but  that  they  lived,  and 
that  they  died,  the  pedigree  nevertheless 
is  usually  traced,  with  heraldic  precision,  to 
the  remotest  verge  of  antiquity.  We  can 
number  the  various  branches  of  some  insigni- 
ficant families,  with  their  afBnities  and  de- 
scents, and  mark  their  progress  from  the  parent 
stem,  whilst  everything  connected  with  the 
domestic  annals  of  a  Wykeham,  a  Waynflete, 
or  a  Wolsey,  is  left  in  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt  and  uncertainty."  Must  it  not  cease, 
then,  to  be  strange,  if  little  be  authentically 
known  about  the  construction  of  an  edifice 
that  stands  by  its  intrinsic  qualities  so  grandly 
out  as  does  Westminster  Hall  among;  its  more 
accurately  recorded  contemporaries  ? 

Biographers  are  divided  as  to  the  place  of 
Wykeham's  education,  but  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing  that  he  spent  some  (Wood  says 
five  and  a  half)  years  at  Oxford,  though  in 
circumstances  too  straitened  to  command 
the  full  advantages  of  the  university.  He 


had  indeed  no  "scholarship,"  but  it  would 
be  as  unjust  to  insinuate  as  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  he  was  no  scholar.  His  studies 
embraced  matliematics,  logic,  divinity,  and 
law.  "His  architectural  genius,"  Dr.  Ingram 
suggests,  "  led  him  perhaps  to  prefer 
Euclid  to  Aristotle,"  and  for  practical 
matters  Chaundler  gives  him  the  highest 
credit.  The  general  appellation  of  academical 
students,  "  Clericus,"  appears  in  all  the  patents 
granted  to  him  before  he  obtained  any  church 
preferment,  and  he  is  described  as  "  a  person 
of  as  great  genius,  as  extensive  knowledge, 
and  as  sound  judgment  as  any  which  that  age 
produced." 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  early  patron.  Sir  Nicholas 
Uvedale,  Constable  of  Winchester  Castle,  and 
William  de  Edynton,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
also  employed  him  as  agent,  clerk,  and 
attorney.  At  the  Castle  he,  no  doubt,  found 
exercise  for  his  skill  in  geometry  and  drawing, 
talents  that  were  eminently  calculated  to 
attract  Edward  the  Third,  when  he  came  from 
Portsmouth  to  spend  some  days  at  the  castle, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  had  similar  construc- 
tions of  his  own  in  contemplation.  At  all 
events,  Edward  seems  to  have  invited  Wyke- 
ham to  court,  where  he  first  appears  as  Clerk 
of  the  King's  Works  in  1356,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two:  Once  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  he  went  into  orders,  and  received 
the  rectory  of  Pulham,  Norfolk,  in  1357,  from 
which  period  his  twofold  greatness  proceeded 
in  a  remarkable  parallel.  His  benefice  caused 
no  relaxation  of  his  secular  duties  or  business 
habits,  but  was  accepted  and  regarded  as  the 
consequence  and  reward  of  activity  in  the 
service  of  his  royal  master,  a  testimony  of  the 
satisfaction  his  great  ability  afforded.  So 
completely  did  he  become  the  king's  man  of 
business  that  Froissart  said  "  everything  was 


done  by  him,  and  nothing  was  done  without 
him." 

In  April,  1359,  he  was  appointed  superior 
operationum  in  Castro,  Windsor,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  king  at  Calais,  in  1360,  he 
witnessed,  as  public  notary,  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny.  The  rebuilding  of  the  castle  was  . 
in  active  progress  :  "  360  workmen  were  im- 
pressed to  be  employed  on  the  buildings  at 
the  king's  wages,  some  of  whom  having  clan- 
destinely left  Windsor,  and  engaged  in  other 
employments  for  greater  wages,  writs  were 
issued  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  employing 
them,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  to  commit  such  of  the  workmen 
as  should  be  apprehended  to  Newgate." 

Wykeham's  office  was  extended  in  1361,  he 
being  now  Chief  Warden  and  Surveyor  of  the 
King's  Castles  of  Windsor,  Leedes,  Dover,  and 
Hadlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New 
Windsor,  Wichmer,  and  several  other  castles, 
manors,  and  houses,  and  of  the  parks  belong- 
ing to  them.  In  1363  he  became  Warden  and 
Justiciary  of  the  King's  Forests  on  this  side 
the  Trent.  He  had  power  to  appoint  all  work- 
men, to  provide  materials,  and  to  order  every- 
thing with  regard  to  building  and  repairs,  to 
hold  leets  and  other  courts,  pleas  of  trespass 
and  misdemeanours,  and  to  inquire  of  the 
king's  liberties  and  rights.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
"  Governor  or  Chief  Speaker  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation."  Thus  in  him  were 
centered  the  affairs  of  sundry  modern  depart- 
ments conducted  by  several  of  her  Majesty's 
Chief  Officers  of  State. 

He  built  for  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy 
a  castle,  to  which  the  name  of  Queenboro' 
was  given,  in  honour  of  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
and  a  charter  was  given  to  the  township  in 
1366.  This  castle  was  a  large,  strong,  and 
magnificent  edifice,  but  having  no  platform 
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for  cannon,  nor  command  of  the  sea,  it  was 
demolished  after  an  endurance  of  about  three 
centuries.  His  talents  are  said  to  have  been 
equally  displayed  at  the  castles  of  Leeds* 
and  Dover,  both  of  which  are  also  in  Kent. 
"Although  in  these  military  structures"  it 
has  been  remarked,  "  he  had  little  scope  for 
the  genius  displayed  afterwards  at  Oxford  and 
Winchester,  they  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  bad  already  reached  that  degree 
of  architectural  skill  which  modern  art  can 
but  poorly  imitate."  With  his  appointment 
to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  on  the  death 
of  his  early  patron,  de  Edyngton,  in  1366, 
came  enlarged  opportunities  for  his  favourite 
pursuit.  He  had  now  several  palaces,  and  the 
princely  revenues  that  enabled  him  to  carry 
noble  conceptions  into  perfect  execution.  The 
fruits  of  this  elevation,  however,  are  less 
discernible  in  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
reign  than  in  that  of  his  successor,  but  the 
king's  works  probably  received  unabated 
attention.  A  writ  to  the  sheriffs  of  different 
counties  to  impress  302  masons  and  diggers  of 
stone  was  followed  the  year  after  by  an  im- 
pressment of  glaziers,  and  operations  were 
continued  at  Windsor  till  1373.  Wykeham 
must  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all 
members  of  the  royal  family,  but  as  the  in- 
terests of  those  members  diverged  it  must 
have  grown  difficult  to  maintain  an  equal 
friendship  with  all.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Black  Prince,  and 
Eicbard  IL  regarded  him  with  unqualified  re- 
spect ;  but  he  had  no  friend  in  John  of  Gaunt, 
nor  probably  in  Henry  IV. 

Attached  to  the  see  of  Winchester  were 
several  residences — palaces,  not  merely  in 
name,  but  importance.  That  in  the  metropolis 
was  at  Southwark,  and  the  site  of  "Winchester 
Park  "  is  now  occupied  by  Southwark-street 
and  a  populous  neighbourhood.  There  were 
palaces  at  Wolvesey,  and  South  Walsham,  his 
favourite  abode.  (He  died  there  Sept.  27, 
1404.)  Farnham  Castle,  a  sumptuous  seat, 
maintains  the  position  of  a  chief  provincial 
residence,  and  continues  in  the  occupation  of 
the  venerable  Bishop  Sumner,  who  has  lately 
resigned  the  episcopal  charge  of  the  diocese. 
To  this  distinguished  prelate  Mr.  Elmes  dedi- 
cated his  work  upon  dilapidations. 

Wykeham 's  ever  useful  life  is  seen  in  its 
grandest  aspect  during  Richard's  reign.  High 
in  the  king's  favour,  high  in  state  and  church, 
and  high  in  temporal  possessions,  with  his 
own  elevation  arose  his  munificent  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety, 
dictated  by  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  deserv- 
ing the  gratitude  of  all  comingages.  To  these 
objects  he  devoted,  with  equal  freedom,  his 
pecuniary  wealth  and  refined  architectural 
skill.  Some  preliminary  steps  had  been  pre- 
viously taken,  but  the  king's  license  to  found 
"  Seinte  Marie  College,  of  Wyncliestre,  in 
Oxenford,"  is  dated  June  30th,  1379.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  March  follow- 
ing, and  occupation  commenced  April  14th, 
1386.  The  popular  appellation  given  to 
this  establishment  soon  after  its  foundation 
has  never  been  withdrawn,  and  it  is  now,  as 
then,  "  New  College."  At  Winchester,  upon 
the  site  of  the  school  where  he  had  been 
taught,  the  college  was  begun  in  1387,  and 
entered  upon  March  28th,  1393. 

In  1394  Wykeham  undertook  the  re-build- 
ing of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  by  agree- 
ment with  the  prior  and  convent,  he  was  to 
re-use  the  old  materials.  He  employed 
William  Winford  as  architect,  Simon  Mem- 
bury  was  his  surveyor  ;  and  John  Wayte,  one 
of  the  monks,  acted  as  controller  on  the  part 
of  the  convent.  The  general  character  of  the 
building  was  Norman  ;  and  so  the  central 
tower  and  transepts  remain,  "  but  the  nave," 


*  Leeds  Castle,  about  fire  miles  from  Maidstone,  had  a  good 
command  of  Central  Kent,  pnd  is  now  a  picturesque  group  of 
walls  and  towers  and  turrets,  rising  from  a  wide  and  lake- 
resembling  moat.  Three  islands  were  separately  fortified,  and 
three  distinct  sieges  necessary  to  its  reduction. 


according  to  Rickman,  "  has  had  its  piers 
cased,  and  the  appearance  of  its  walls  much 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  Perpendicular 
windows,  the  addition  of  Perpendicular  but- 
tresses to  the  North  aisle  and  of  a  very 
magnificent  West  front  with  three  porches  of 
a  character  very  uncommon,  the  groining  of 
the  nave  being  remarkable  for  its  intricacy 
and  richness."  The  West  front  was  in  point 
of  time  and  expense  the  work  of  Bishop 
Edynton  ;  but  as  an  artistic  invention  it  is 
in  all  probability  due  to  Wykeham.  Thus  for 
half  a  century  this  eminent  man  is  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  buildings  of  conspicuotis 
consequence  and  the  highest  merit.  "  The 
architecture  of  William  of  Wykeham,"  Dr.  In- 
gram observes,  "  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Its  cha- 
racteristics are  simplicity,  elevation,  grandeur, 
and  stability.  He  built,  as  he  always  thought 
and  acted,  for  posterity.  His  masonry  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  soundness  of  the  materials 
and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  disposition 
of  them."  He  exercised  a  nice  discrimination 
in  the  treatment  of  works  according  to  their 
destination,  from  the  massive  boldness  of 
military  bastions  to  the  minute  finish  of 
ecclesiastical  detail.  In  the  quadrangle  at 
New  College  "  a  modest  simplicity  character- 
ises the  domestic  part,  while  the  gateways 
seem  formed  more  for  strength  and  security 
than  ostentation  or  splendour.  The  hall  rises 
in  grandeur  as  destined  for  magnificent 
hospitality,  though  it  by  no  means  pretends 
to  rival  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  religion. 
The  only  defect  in  this  hall  is  the  fiat  modern 
ceiling.  It  v?as  originally  arched  with  timber- 
work,  and  had  a  louvre  or  lantern  in  the  centre 
for  the  transmission  of  smoke  from  the 
charcoal  fire  beneath. 

I  have  now  perhaps  made  a  sufficient  recital 
to  justify  an  inquiry  whether  it  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  certainty  that  Wykeham,  superior 
operationum  Regis,  must  have  been  the  artistic 
inventor  and  scientific  contriver  of  West- 
minster Hall,  as  opened  with  royal  e'clat  at 
Christmas,  1398 '?  Thomas  Rickman  says  of 
it :  "  The  North  front  of  this  edifice  is  one  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  best  specimens  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  every  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  style  being  here  exemplified. 
The  interior  has  Norman  walls  below ;  and 
above  the  arches  are  filled  with  Perpendicular 
tracery,  and  from  stone  corbels  of  that  date 
spring  the  ribs  of  the  wood  roof — the  largest, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  magnificent  wood 
roof  in  the  kingdom."  The  masonry  ex- 
hibits the  impressive  and  simple  dignity  for 
which  Wykeham  is  accredited.  Here,  as  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Norman  foundations 
were  retained,  the  old  free  stone  was  worked 
up,  and  a  new  appearance  invparted. 


An  Ancient  Steuctueb  Doomed. — Astley  I 
House,  in  the  Hish-street  of  Maidstone,  one  of  I 
the  few  fine  old  houses  remaining  in  the  town,] 
was  advertised  to  be  sold  last  week,  to  be  pulled  j 
down  in  order  to  form  a  site  for  a  post-office.  It 
was  built  about  1654,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  pargetting,  now  become  very  rare. 
The  London  and  Middlesex  Archteological  Society, 
aa  well  as  private  person.s,  pleaded  hard  with  the 
Government  for  the  preservation  of  this  fine  old 
building,  but,  it  appears,  ineffectually.  The  interior 
of  the  house  is  interesting,  spacious,  and  sound  ; 
the  carriage-way  gives  access  to  a  courtyard, 
where  abundant  space  might  be  found  for  all  the 
Government  offices  without  interfering  with  the 
present  curious  frontage  and  the  chief  rooms. 

Yorkshire  Antiquities. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Architectural  and  Archasological  Society,  held  at 
Durham  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was  resolved  to 
make,  nmong  other  excursions,  a  two  days'  visit 
to  the  Malton  district.  Among  the  objects  noted 
are  the  Roman  station  and  lodge  at  Malton,  Ry- 
land  Abbey,  Eievaulx  Abbey,  Coxwold  |Church 
and  Shandy  Hall,  Helmsley  Castle,  Gilling 
Castle,  Pickering  Castle,  Kirkham  Priory,  Old 
Malton  Priory,  and  the  moor  tumuli.  The  date 
is  not  announced.  Canon  Greenwell  was  ap- 
pointed President. 


ITALIAN  OPERA,  DRURY  LANE. 

ON  Saturday  last  this  theatre  was  reopened 
by  Mr.  George  Wood  for  an  Italian 
opera  season.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  room  for  more 
than  one  opera  in  the  metropolis,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  suicidal  policy  of  last 
season  at  Covent  Garden  paved  the  way  for 
the  new  undertaking,  and  that  that  of  the 
present  season  seems  likely  to  ensure  ita 
success.  Few  things  in  the  artistic  world  are 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  miserable  falling 
off  from  the  old  standard  of  excellence  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  appearance  of 
the  theatre  alone  is  dispiriting.  Dirty, 
patched,  faded,  and  dingy,  it  looks  like  the 
ghost  of  its  former  self.  At  Drury  Lane  all  is 
fresh  and  brilliant.  Within  the  brief  space  of 
twelve  working  days  the  auditorium  has  been 
entirely  remodelled.  The  old  floors  upon  the 
pit  level  have  been  removed,  and  fresh  ones 
laid  upon  the  original  stone  paving.  Within 
the  portion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  pit 
during  the  dramatic  season  a  new  tier  of  boxes 
has  been  formed,  and  the  front  of  the  stage 
has  been  cut  baclt  some  five  or  six  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  pit  within  the  line  of  the  boxes 
is  filled  with  luxuriously-stuffed  stall  chairs. 
The  floors  of  the  various  tiers  have  been 
partially  levelled,  and  the  box  fronts  raised  to 
a  corresponding  extent,  the  additions  being 
covered  in  amber  tabaret,  like  the  arm-rests. 
The  tiers  being  unnecessarily  deep  for  the 
purpose  of  an  opera-house,  a  wooden  corridor 
is  formed  out  of  each  at  the  back,  and  the 
remaining  portion  divided  off  into  private 
boxes.  There  are  thus  three  tiers  consisting 
entirely  of  boxes,  above  which  the  dress 
circle  occupies  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
private  boxes  the  sides.  The  entire  circle 
above  is  filled  with  cane-seated  chairs,  form- 
ing the  amphitlieatre  stalls.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  house  are  very 
much  the  same  as  when  Mr.  Mapleson  had  the 
theatre  for  a  similar  purpose  two  years  ago, 
but  they  are  in  every  respect  more  complete, 
while  the  wooden  corridors  already  spoken  of 
have  greatly  improved  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  the  auditorium. 

The  appearance  of  the  house  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  white  and  gold 
decorations  exist  as  heretofore,  but  have  been 
revived.  The  limited  time  that  could  be  given 
for  the  work,  and  the  immense  amount  that 
had  to  be  got  through,  rendered  the  regilding 
of  the  house  impossible,  but  the  old  gilding 
now  it  is  cleaned  looks  remarkably  brilliant, 
considering  the  wear  it  has  had.  A  better 
instance  of  the  superiority  of  good  work  over 
bad  could  hardly  be  adduced  than  the  state 
of  this  same  gilding.  Done  some  eight  years 
or  more  since  (we  presume  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
who  now  holds  what  may  be  termed  the  post 
of  decorator  in  ordinary  to  the  theatre),  and 
cleaned  over  and  over  again,  it  is  still  for  the 
most  part  richer  in  appearance  than  that  on 
the  ceiling,  which  was  done,  we  believe,  by  the 
scene-painters  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  under 
Mr.  Phipps,  only  last  Christmas  ! 

The  white  and  gold  decorations  having 
necessarily  to  be  retained,  the  method  of  deco- 
rative treatment  that  has  been  adopted  is  most 
judicious.  At  the  old  "  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,"  the  boxes  were  lined  with  light 
chintz,  which  had  an  excellent  effect  in  com- 
bination with  the  amber  curtains  and  the  rich 
colour  of  the  decorations  ;  and  chintz  linings 
were  used  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Mapleson 
found  a  temporary  home  for  his  company  at 
Drury  Lane.  But  the  absence  of  colour  in 
the  permanent  decorations  marred  the  effect, 
and  the  house  presented  a  cold  and  colourless 
aspect  even  for  the  summer.  In  the  present 
instance  blue  moire  has  been  substituted  for 
chintz,  and  with  valuable  result.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  advocate  the  use  of  blue  for  such 
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a  purpose  generally,  and  we  believe  its  adop- 
tion is,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  a  novelty.  But 
exceptional  cases  justify  exceptional  methods 
of  treatment,  and  we  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing that  could  better  have  produced  the 
effect  to  be  desired.  The  blue  is  of  medium 
depth,  and  has  in  it  a  peculiar  tinge  of  green 
that  "  lights  it  up,"  and  causes  it  to  harmonise 
with  other  colours,  particularly  with  yellow, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  the 
brilliancy  of  the  blue  in  any  way.  It  thus 
aifords  the  positive  colour  required  in  the 
house,  and  forms  a  singularly  good  back- 
ground to  the  occupants  of  the  boxes.  Kieh 
amber  satin  curtains  and  valances,  and  crim- 
son stalls  and  carpeting,  enlivened  by  the 
ladies'  dresses,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  deco- 
rative effect,  which  is  unusually  handsome  and 
brilliant. 

The  musical  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign are  highly  efiicient,  and  the  opening 
performance  was  most  satisfactory.  The  bill 
of  fare  is  ample  and  varied,  and  comprises 
more  novelties  than  usual.  The  whole  under- 
taking savours  of  judgment,  care,  and  libe- 
rality, and  will  command,  we  have  little 
doubt,  the  success  that  all  well-wishers  to  the 
lyric  drama  must  desire  for  it. 

We  should  state  that  the  structural  altera- 
tions have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Bracher  and 
Sons,  of  Great  Ormond-street,  from  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Harvey,  architects,  of 
Whitehall.  The  furnishing,  fitting-up,  and 
decoration  were  entrusted  to  Alessrs.  Green  and 
King,  of  100,  New  Bond-street,  the  decorators 
to  the  late  "  Her  Majesty's  Theatre." 


THE  VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE. 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  London 
theatres  was  opened  on  the  same  night 
as  the  Drury  Lane  Opera.  In  another  part 
of  our  columns  will  be  found  a  technical  de- 
scription of  the  building,  and  we  here  pro- 
pose to  notice  critically  a  few  of  its  more 
salient  features.  The  architect  of  the  theatre 
is  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  whose  experience  in  this 
particular  branch  of  his  profession  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  unusually  great.  The  position 
and  space  he  had  to  deal  with  have  evidently 
been  difficulties  in  his  way  ;  but  he  has  for 
the  most  part  got  over  them  very  creditably. 
The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  house  gives  it 
unavoidably  something  of  a  pinched  ap- 
pearance, but  the  space  at  command  has 
been  well  economised,  and  a  good  view  of  the 
stage  is  obtained  from  nearly  every  seat  in  the 
house.  It  is  in  the  size  of  the  seats  that  a 
certain  amount  of  crowding  (doubtless  un- 
avoidable) is  most  felt,  some  of  the  balcony 
stalls  being  so  near  to  those  in  front  of  them 
that  the  room  available  for  the  legs  of  a  man 
of  even  average  height  is  decidedly  limited. 
The  plan  of  the  house  is  good.  The  semi- 
circle of  the  balcony  "  opening  out  to  the 
columns  of  the  proscenium  by  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure  "  (to  quote  Mr.  Phipps'  favourite 
expression)  is  unobjectionable,  coming,  as  it 
does,  against  the  straight  lines  which  he  has 
happily  given  to  his  proscenium  boxes.  These 
are  three»in  number  on  each  side,  and  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  auditorium.  The  large  amount  of 
space  above  the  proscenium  is  somewhat  of  an 
eyesore,  but  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  the  general  planning  of  the 
interior. 

_  Passing  to  the  decorations,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  their  author  in  the  programme,  but  we 
believe  we  are  right  in  stating  that  they  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  the  scenic 
artist  of  the  Gaiety  theatre,  to  whom  is  also 
due  the  act-drop  of  the  'Vaudeville.  Un- 
questionably the  decorations  bear  strong 
evidence  of  the  scene-painter's  hand.  They 
have  been  stated  by  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries to  be  in  the  Eomanesque  style,  but 
we  should  rather  say  they  were  in  the 
"  Gaiety  "  style.  They  bear,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  strongest  family  likeness  to  those  of  the 


Gaiety  Restaurant  ;  and  we  might  almost 
repeat  the  very  criticism  that  we  passed  upon 
these  latter  last  November,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  their  authorship.  Mr.  Phipps  has  in'  a 
manner  constituted  himself  a  champion  of 
coloured  decoration  in  theatres,  and  for 
this  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  duo  from 
those  who  admire  polychromatic  effect  ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  laj^s  himself  open  to  se- 
verer criticism  than  others.  We  are  bound  to 
state  our  conviction  that  the  decoration  of  the 
Vaudeville  theatre  is  not  successful.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Phipps  or  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  the  source 
of  inspiration,  but  we  find,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  same  faults  that  characterise 
the  Gaiety  theatre  and  restaurant.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  want  of  repose,  and  the 
absence  of  a  sense  of  harmony  in  colour.  In 
entering  the  Vaudeville  theatre  after  leaving 
Drury  Lane  Opera  these  defects  were  more 
peculiarly  striking.  At  the  one  house  an  un- 
broken sweep  of  amber,  gold,  white,  and  blue 
upon  a  base  of  crimson  :  at  the  other,  no  two 
things  of  the  same  colour.  Mr.  Phipps  seems, 
since  his  connection  with  the  Gaiety,  to  have 
imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Strand  Music  Hall,  a  result  to  be  deplored, 
considering  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
him. 

Passing  a  little  more  into  detail,  we  may 
notice  that  the  treatment  of  the  ceiling  is  good. 
It  consists  of  radiating  compartments,  filled 
with  white  ornaments  upon  a  rich  light  blue 
ground.  The  same  tone  of  blue,  a  trifle  darker, 
is  repeated  below  in  a  kind  of  frieze,  which 
is  continued  right  round  the  house,  and  so 
forms  the  gallery  front.    But  the  strength  of 
colour  practicable  upon  a  ceiling  with  a  sun 
light    is  by  no  means  compatible  with  the  ' 
direct  light  falling  upon  a  vertical  surface, 
and  the  effect  of  the  blue  in  this  position  is,  in 
consequence,  unpleasantly  garish,  although  the 
ornament  is  well  drawn  and  otherwise  effec- 
tive.   The  large  coved  space  above  the  pro- 
scenium is  divided  out  into  a   number  of 
rectangular  panels  filled  with  ornaments  of 
alternating  design.    There  is  much  that  is 
good  about  this  portion  of  the  work,  though 
there  is  some  of  the  restlessness  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  which  is  due  in  a  great ' 
degree  to  the  spotty  character  of  the  designs, 
and  to  injudicious  use  of  the  gold.    The  spaces 
contiguous  on  each  side  and  above  the  pro- 
scenium boxes  are  treated  in  a  manner  alto-  : 
gether  different,  and  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
ornaments  are  bad  both  in  conception  and 
drawing,  and  are  the  worst  piece  of  decoration 
in  the  theatre.    We  are  the  more  surprised  at  i 
this,  as  the  treatment  of  the  balcony  front 
(evidently  by  the  same  hand)  is  particularly 
good,  and  by  far  the  most  artistic  in  the  build-  j 
ing.    Oblong  panels,  containing  arabesques 
upon  gold  grounds,  alternate  with  circles  of . 
marone,  bearing  devices  in  a  light  tone  ofll 
colour,  and  the  whole  effect  is  quiet,  rich,  and  | 
soft.    Were  the  whole  theatre  treated  in  the 
same  key  of  colour,  we  should  have  had  little 
but  congratulation  to  offer. 

An  important  feature  of  the  decorations  are 
the  six  figure-subjects  from  the  "  Tempest  " 
and  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in 
lunettes  above  the  propcenium  boxes.  These 
paintings  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Phillips, 
and  are  excellent  in  intention  and  in  the 
method  of  treatment  adopted,  but  further 
praise  we  cannot  give  them,  both  the  drawing 
and  the  execution  being  very  inferior.  The 
act  drop  consists  of  a  charming  classical  land- 
scape, surrounded  by  arabesque  borders,  and 
so  far  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  George 
Gordon's  taste  and  skill  as  a  scenic  artist. 
But  what  could  have  induced  him  to  make 
the  marginal  curtains  of  that  bilious-coloured 
canary  yellow,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
contiguous  draperies  of  the  private  boxes  ? 
These  boxes  are  lined  with  a  crimson  and  gold 
paper,  so  treated  as  to  produce  at  a  little 
distance  a  most  agreeable  tone  of  warm 
brown.  Had  this  been  continued  through  the 
house,  instead  of  a  common  crimson  paper  in 


the  boxes  and  pit,  with  green  pairit  in  the 
balcony,  cutting  the  house  in  half,  the  effect 
would  have  been  harmonious  and  pleasant. 
But  the  curtains  and  valances  are  of  a  deep 
orange  tone — a  colour  unpleasing  in  itself,  in 
discord  with  everything  else  in  the  house,  and 
especially  so  with  the  canary-coloured  drape- 
ries of  the  act  drop.  When  we  add  that  the 
orange  valances  are  trimmed  with  a  fringe 
consisting  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  our  readers 
may  be  left  to  imagine  the  result.  But  wo 
have  yet  a  greater  sin  to  denounce.  The 
proscenium  curtain  is  of  the  brightest  possible 
blue  consistent  with  its  depth  of  colour.  We 
have  thus  the  over- bright  turquoise  blue  of 
the  gallery  front  and  frieze,  the  neutral  blue 
background  of  the  figure  subjects,  and  this 
mass  of  what  we  may  term  the  drapers' 
fashionable  blue  !  The  use  of  blue  in  deco- 
ration is  proverbially  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  but  we  have  seldom  witnessed  so 
unwise  an  experiment,  or  winced  under  so 
painful  a  failure. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Dewsbuet.— On  the  16th  inst.,  the  corner 
stone  of  a  Congregational  Mission  Eoom,  ia  con- 
nection with  Ebeuezer  Chapel,  Dewsbury,  was 
laid.  The  structure  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  plainly  treated.  The  building  is  to 
accommodate  250  worshippers,  and  cost  £500. 
Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Thornton  are  the  architects. 

Keighley.— On  Easter  Eve  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  chapel  and  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  body  was  laid  at  Utley, 
near  Keighley.  The  chapel  proposed  to  be  built 
will  be  in  exterior  appearance  of  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  will  be  58ft.  long, 
32ft.  wide,  and  40ft.  high  to  the  ridge.  Under- 
neath there  will  be  the  minister's  vestry,  accessible 
from  a  lobby  communicating  by  a  door  with  the 
chapel  on  the  same  level.  The  schoolroom  will 
accommodate  250  children,  and  the  chapel  will 
seat  about  400  people.  The  total  outlay  will  be 
about  £2300.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Saltaire. 

Leigh. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Leigh,  Lancashire,  on 
Friday  last.  The  building  will  be  Early  French 
Gothic  in  style,  and  will  have  a  tower  and  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  150fl;.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  960  persons,  at  a  coat  (exclu- 
sive of  site),  of  £9000.  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect ;  Messrs.  Burroughs 
and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  contractors. 

Nethee  Whitacee. — The  ancient  structure  of 
S.  Giles,  Nether  Whitaore — previously  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition — was  reopened  for  divine 
worship  on  Easter  Tuesday,  after  undergoing 
thorough  restoration.  The  edifice  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  tower,  and  the  work  of  re- 
storation includes  the  removal  of  a  west  gallery, 
and  the  opening  out  of  the  tower  arch,  the  stone- 
work being  cleared  of  the  whitewash.  Open  seats, 
chiefly  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  old  "  horse  boxes,"  and 
the  chancel  and  nave  are  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave,  formerly 
faced  with  bricks,  has  been  cased  with  dressed 
stone  work,  as  also  the  entrance  to  the  porch. 
The  interior  walls  are  replastered,  and  the 
stucco  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ehancel  and 
other  parts  of  the  structure  has  been  cleaned  ofT, 
and  the  joints  of  the  rubble  work  pointed.  The 
Jennens  chapel,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  vestry 
added.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  architect,  Atherstone. 

WiKE. — Last  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Wike,  York- 
shire. The  chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Sod,  and  Pepper,  architects,  Bradford, 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  53ft.  long  by  25ft. 
wide,  with  an  internal  extreme  height  of  about 
30ft.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £700,  inclusive 
of  land. 

BTTILDINGS. 

Cambeidge. — During  the  past  two  years  ex- 
tensive alterations  have  been  going  on  at  the 
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Cambridgeshire  County  Gaol,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£8000.  The  architect  for  all  the  alterations  haa 
been  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett ;  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Edwin  Bays  ;  and  the  builders,  Messrs,  Bell 
and  Sons,  all  of  Cambridge. 

Keeslet. — Extensive  alterations  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  Farnworth  Brevrery,  Kersley. 
The  erection  of  the  buildings,  together  with  all 
the  carpentry,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Coope  I5ros.,  joiners  and  builders,  of  Farnworth, 
under  the  superiatendence  of  Mr.  Jolm  Garrard, 
j  un.,  architect,  of  Clamerclough,  Kersley. 

The  Vaudeville  Theatre. — Last  Saturday 
night  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  little  theatre 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  Strand  upon  the 
site  of  the  defunct  Bentinck  Club,  a  few  doors 
from  the  Adelphi.  The  architect  of  the  structure 
has  been  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  a  gentleman 
■who  has  had  much  experience  in  this  style  of 
work,  having  designed  the  Gaiety,  the  Queen's, 
and  seven  other  theatres  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  theatre,  which  will  comfortably  seat 
1000  persons,  and  in  addition  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  standing  room,  is  in  every  respect 
entitled  to  the  claim  of  novelty.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  principal  entrance  is  in  the  Strand, 
from  which  a  hall  sufficiently  spacious  leads  to 
the  stalls,  the  balcony  and  boxes  being  approached 
by  a  staircase  6ft.  in  width.  The  approach  to 
the  pit  is  obtained  by  means  of  another  corridor 
from  the  Strand,  whilst  the  gallery  entrance  is 
situated  in  Lumley-court.  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned tkat  the  building  extends  northwards 
almost  to  Maiden-lane,  and  to  Lumley-court 
towards  the  east.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  is 
constituted  as  follows  : — A  balcony,  the  front 
forming  a  semi-circle,  which  approaches  the 
columns  of  the  proscenium  by  curves  of  a  con- 
trary flexure.  The  chief  circle  tier  is  situated 
behind  this  and  at  a  higher  level,  the  front  of  the 
upper  circle  being  on  the  same  vertical  line  as 
the  division  between  the  balcony  and  the  dress 
circle ;  a  commodious  gallery  backs  the  upper 
circle.  On  either  side,  between  the  balcony  and 
the  stage,  and  opening  on  the  grand  tier,  are  three 
private  boxes,  divided  by  pillars,  having  enriched 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  semicircular  arches, 
each  containing  a  figure  subject.  On  the  pit  level, 
on  ei  her  side,  are  two  more  private  boxes,  those 
on  the  Itft-hand,  facing  the  stage,  being  set  apart 
for  the  royal  family,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  being  thrown  into  one  large  box,  approached 
from  the  stalls'  corridor.  The  stalls  are  ap- 
proached from  both  sides,  there  being  another 
corridor  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The 
stalls  contain  six  rows  of  arm-chairs,  the  pit  is 
spacious,  and  there  are  three  rows  of  arm-chairs 
in  the  balcony,  four  rows  of  seats  in  the  dress 
circle,  two  more  private  boxes  behind  same,  two 
rows  of  up|ier  circle,  and  a  commodious  gallery. 
As  regards  the  other  arrangements  of  the  house, 
opening  out  from  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
staircase  is  a  refreshment  saloon,  with  cloak- 
rooms contiguous,  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
above  this,  and  occupying  the  frontage  towards 
the  Strand,  are  rooms  for  the  management  offices, 
wardr(jbe  making  rooms,  and  a  spacious  refresh- 
ment saloon  for  the  gallery.  The  lighting  of  the 
auditory  is  by  one  of  Strode's  sun-burners  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  ventil  ation  has 
been  specially  considered,  there  being  extracting 
flues  in  the  side  walls  of  every  tier  near  the  ceil- 
ing. An  evil  which  exists  in  many  theatres,  caused 
by  the  approximation  of  the  floor  of  the  boxes  to 
the  pit,  has  been  carefully  guarded  against,  the 
ceiling  over  the  pit  being  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  10  feet.  The  stage,  too,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  care,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  varied 
performances  of  the  house  ;  it  is  30ft.  Gin, 
in  depth  from  the  float  lights  to  the  back  wall, 
with  a  dock  for  stowing  scenery  in  addition.  The 
width  between  walls  is  41ft.,  the  st  age  opening 
22ft.  wide,  and  the  height  above  is  sufficient  to 
take  up  scenery  out  of  sight.  The  stage  floor  is 
fitted  up  with  machinery  of  the  usual  elaborate 
description.  The  footlights  are  those  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Phipps  in  several  of  his 
latertheatres,  and  manufactured  for  him  by  Messrs. 
Strode,  the  lights  being  entirely  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  audience,  and  burning  downwards,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  combustion  being  taken  away  in  a 
large  iron  cylinder  running  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  carried  up  in  a  flue  in  the 
main  wall.  The  colourdi  decorations  of  the  theatre 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  and 
are  principally  on  the  flat,  there  being  no  raised 
ornaments  on  the  ceiling'  or  box  fronts  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  and  lower  mouldings. 
The  seats  in  the  stalls  and  balcony  are  covered 


in  maroon  colour,  the  woodwork  is  ebonised,  and 
was  worked  by  Messrs.  Wodman  of  Bath,  from 
the  architect's  registered  designs.  The  general 
builder's  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr,  Hyde. 
The  act  drop  has  been  designed  and  painted  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  figures  in  the  foreground  being 
by  Alfred  Thompson,  Esq. 

WESTHOtfGHTON. — The  foundation  stone  of 
new  Congregational  schools  was  laid  on  Friday 
last  at  Westhoughton.  The  schools  will  adjoin 
the  chapel  of  the  denomination,  and  will  be  con- 
structed of  brick,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1050. 
Mr.  James  Atherton  is  the  architect,  Messrs. 
Dickinson  and  Watkinson  being  the  contractors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  Tlie  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communiciations  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


Received. -B.H.  &  Co.— W.  Y.— J.  H.— J.  N,  P.— K.W. 
— C.  T.— J.  H.  M.—  C.  &  Co.— Rev.  E.  H.— J.  T.— J.  M.  J.— 
G.  H.  G  — J.  B.  T.— J.  H.— A  New  Subscriber.— J.  H.  R.— A 
Learner.— A  Competitor.— J.  H.  B.— E.  C.  D.—W.  Suther, 
land,  with  MS.— T.  Cox.— S.  H. 

A  Constant  Subsceibek. — The  new  Law  Court  competi- 
tion was  not  an  open  one.    Twelve  architects  were  selected. 

"The  Sendee  op  the  Beick." — You  feel  mortified  be- 
cause baffled. 

H.  J.  Sneli,. — With  description  of  old  house,  Plymouth. 
P.  iSc  J.  Paekee. — Hardly  suitable  for  Building  News. 
J.  R.  Walkee. — Answered  by  letter. 
J.  Vf.  B.— Send  the  drawing. 

Clekk  or  Works. — Longman's  cheap  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 


A  CRITICISED  CRITIC. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,  —I  find  in  the  last  number  of  your  paper 
two  letters  criticising  my  review  of  Dr.  P.  F. 
Krell's  "History  of  the  Doric  Style."  "  P.  E.  M." 
kindly  acknowledges  "that  I  have  been  diligently 
reading  up  the  subject  of  Grecian  Architecture." 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  him.  He  obsti- 
nately persists  in  his  ignorance,  and  again  repeats 
the  utterly  unwarrantable  assertion  that  I  in- 
vented the  term  "  Attic  style."  In  lecturing  on 
Greek  art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
about  three  months  ago,  I  used  some  of  Mr. 
Wornura's  diagrams,  and  on  one  of  them  I 
showed  the  students  the  outlines  of  a  base,  shaft, 
aijd  capital  in  the  Ionic  style  put  side  by  side 
with  the  base,  shaft,  and  capital  of  a  column  in 
the  Attic  style.  Has  Mr.  Wornum  also  drawn 
for  the  students  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  mere  fanciful  representation  of  the 
two  styles?  As  "  P.  E.  M."  does  not  read  up 
Grecian  architecture,  I  take  the  trouble  to  point 
out  to  him  the  differences  between  the  Ionic  and 
Attic  style. 

-  1.  The  base  of  the  column  in  the  Attic  style  is 
deprived  of  its  particular  plinth. 

2.  Instead  of  it  the  double  contraction  is  trans- 
formed into  a  simple  one,  which  is  united  with  the 
eoanmon  support  by  means  of  a  strong  circular 
ovolo.  The  Attic  base  is  formed  of  a  sharply 
contracted  fluting  between  twoo  olos  ;  yet  in  this 
limited  space  the  law  of  tapering  of  the  shaft 
is  expressed,  as  it  were,  on  a  small  scale,  for 
the  lower  ovolo  projects  further,  and  is  more 
strongly  formed  than  the  upper  one. 

3.  1  hough  the  shaft  of  the  column  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  pure  Ionic  style,  it  was 
more  slender  in  proportion. 

4.  The  capital  expresses  a  more  energetic  life 
by  the  greater  projection  of  its  powerfully-formed 
volutes. 

5.  The  frieze  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
Ionic  style. 

G.  The  corona  is  without  the  dentatcd  orna- 
ment .instead  of  which  the  projecting  plinth  is 
strongly  undercut  along  its  whole  length,  so  that 
the  edge  in  front  overhangs  the  crowning  mem- 
ber of  the  frieze.  These  are  the  principal,  besides 
many  secondary  distinctions  between  the  Aitic 
and  Ionic  style.    So  much  for  "  P.  E.  M." 

Concerningmy  "Humble  Disciple,"  I  have  very 
little  cause  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  must  have 
neither  listened  attentively  to  my  lectures  nor 
have  read  much  about  art,  else  he  would  know 
that  the  honour  of  classifying  products  of  art 
according  to  the  three  principal  ethnological 


divisions  of  mankind  does  not  belong  to  me, 
but  that  this  "  momentous  discovery,"  as  he 
calls  it,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Fergnsson, 
when  he  wrote  the  following  passage — "  Show 
me  a  building  and  I  will  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
Turanian  who  made  it."  The  greatest  art 
historian  of  England  attributes  all  important 
architectural  products  to  this  special  race,  the 
square-headed  Mongols.  I  did  not  laugh  at  this 
broad  assertion  ;  I  did  not  sit  down  in  all  haste  to 
pen  an  article  in  the  style  of  a  punster  to  the 
scientific  periodical  "  Punch  and  Judy  ;"  but 
knowing  from  Locke  "  that  general  observations 
drawn  f  a  om  particulars  are  the  jewels  of  know- 
ledge," I  tried  to  verify  Mr.  James  Fergusson's 
generalisation,  and  wfis  enabled,  after  a  careful 
collection  of  particular  facts,  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion :  that  the  ethnological  basis  is  the  safest 
for  the  student  of  art  history.  The  blacks  have 
no  talent  for  the  higher  development  of  art.  The 
Turanians  generally  construct  quaint,  irregular 
buildings,  and  only  the  Aryans  are  capable  of  a 
progressive  development  in  all  the  branches  of 
art  and  science.  To  disprove  this  theory,  my 
''  Humble  Disciple  "  ought  to  have  produced  a 
list  of  known  palaces,  temples,  statues  and  paint- 
ings made  by  Negroes.  He  ought  to  have  shown 
that  Turanians  were  the  builders  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Gothic  cathedrals  ;  that  the  rock- 
hewn  temples  of  India,  the  marvellous  construc- 
tions of  Egypt,  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  baths, 
viaducts  and  aqueduct",  the  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  churches,  the  Renaissance  palaces, 
our  modern  railroads,  tunnels,  and  subways  have 
not  been  made  by  Aryans.  All  that  has  been 
said  against  me  shows  that  the  study  of  art 
history  has  been  sadly  neglected  even  by  those 
who  assume  the  right  "  to  criticise  a  critic."  I 
cannot  but  express  my  regret  that,  young  men  who- 
devote  themselves  to  one  of  the  liberal  arts — 
architecture — neglect  all  liiglier  training,  and 
think  themselves  architects  if  they  can  draw  up 
estimates,  calculate  the  price  of  bricks  and  planks, 
make  plans  of  cottages,  thin-walled  cheap  dwell- 
ing houses,  porticos  without  taste,  pillars  without 
style,  and  ornaments  without  sense.  The  effect 
of  this  cause  is  that  over-bearing,  rule-of -thumb 
pride, with  which  men  like  "P.  E.  M."  look  upon 
everyone  as  an  iiatruder  who  propounds  new 
theories,  when  he  tries  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  old  ones  ;  invents  fanciful  statements,  when 
he  says  what  everybody  ought  to  know,  and  terri- 
fies them  to  the  core  of  their  hearts,  because  they 
suppose  he  could  not  calculate  what  a  house 
would  cost  if  bricks  were  so  much  the  thousand, 
but  wishes  them  to  know  a  little  more  than  they 
do.  My  province  is  not  to  teach  the  technical 
details  of  any  particular  branch  of  art,  but  that 
of  a  professor  of  history,  who  has  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  knowledge  of  the  students  and  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of 
the  development  of  art  amongst  all  nations. — I  am, 
Sir,  &o.  G.  G.  Zeeffi. 


MODERN  STAINED  GLASS  IN  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir,— That  Mr.  Seddon  should  feel  strongly 
and  express  himself  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the 
Munich  glass  is  very  e.xcusable.  When  so  much 
effort  is  made  by  some  to  make  known  the  triie 
principles  of  art,  it  is  vea-y  provoking  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  not  only  is  a  good 
opportunity  lost  for  right  teaching,  but  made  the 
means  for  disseminating  bad  taste. 

Mr.  David  Thomson  asks  for  corroborative 
testimony  to  Mr.  Seddon's  statements.  I  venture 
to  offer  him  such  : — It  is  a  fundamental  and 
common  sense  principle  of  art  that  the  applica- 
tion of  any  material  shall  be  in  a  way  consistent 
with  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  This,  in 
the  case  of  glass,  is  transparency,  hence  the  rule 
that  there  should  be  no  shading,  or  only  such  as 
would  be  required  to  emphasise  the  outline.  The 
material,  too,  is  not  well  adapted  to  display  per- 
spective effects,  and  such  should  be  eschewed,  and 
this  is  agreeable  with  another  law,  that  in  pic- 
torial decorative  art  the  subject  represented 
should  be  on  one  plane.  That  these  are  true 
principles  is  proved  by  the  practice  of  the  old 
artists  during  the  best  period  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  those  in  the  present  day  who  have 
made  Mediaeval  art  their  special  stndy,  such  as 
Pugin,  Butterfleld,  Street,  Pearson,  Burges,  Bod- 
ley,  &e.,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  principal 
manufacturers,  Havdman  and  Co.,  Clayton  and 
Bell,  Morris,  Marshall  and  Co.,  &c.  What  was 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Winston's  advice  I  know  not, 
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but  in  his  work  on  "  Glass  Painting "  lie  in 
several  passages  condemns  the  Munich  glass. 
I  have  not  seen  the  Glasgow  windows,  but  was 
shown  specimens  at  Munich,  and  saw  a  collection 
of  such  things  with  other  curiosities  in  the 
Museum  at  Cologne,  and  in  contrast  to  such  have 
beheld  with  delight  the  noble  works  of  olden 
time  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  glass  as  that  in 
the  Dnomo,  at  Florence,  one's  memory  clings  to 
with  delight  as  the  consummation  of  art.  Of  the 
modern  Munich  glass  I  think,  with  Mr.  Seddon, 
it  is  simply  meretricious  trash — prostituted  talent. 
It  may  be  immensely  pleasing  to  the  vulgar  mind, 
low  art,  unfortunately,  always  is. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

M. 


EXTERNAL  FACINGS  AND  DRESSINGS. 

Sir, — The  need  of  a  facing  material  for  town 
buildings,  smooth,  but  unpolished,  was  the  sub- 
■"ect  of  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  a  member 
of  the  well  known  firm  of  Donlton,  and  which 
resulted  in  his  calculating  at  what  price  terra- 
cotta bricks  could  be  made.  The  price  named 
was  £5  to  £6  per  thousand.  They  could  be  buff 
or  red,  and  either  o£  the  size  of  common  bricks, 
or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  18"  X  9".  I 
•think  here  we  have  indubitably  the  desideratum, 
and  I  much  wonder  such  bricks  have  not  yet 
come  into  general  use,  since  the  extra  cost  on  a 
frontage  would  be  but  small.  The  use  of  such 
facing  would  immensely  improve  the  appearance 
of  our  streets. — I  am,  Sir,  Sea., 

Philip  E.  Maset. 


GLAZED  BRICKS. 
SlE, — Once  more  permit  us  to  trespass  on  your 
very  useful  columns  to  reply  to  "  J.  C,"  par- 
ticularly to  give  him  and  your  readers  some  in- 
formation on  glazed  bricks.  He  appears  to  con- 
sider it  beyond  all  question  that,  though  well 
glazed,  the  bricks  would  require  periodical  wash- 
ing. Now,  in  reply  to  this,  we  beg  to  inform 
him,  and  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  this  very 
importantquestion  of  cleanliness  of  street  fronts  in 
large  cities,  in  no  one  instance,  after  eleven  years' 
trial,  has  it  been  found  to  be  necessary,  nor  to 
our  knowledge  has  it  ever  been  done.  The  bricks 
in  the  instance  to  which  I  have  before  referred — 
namely,  the  north  wall  of  the  house  belonging  to 
G.  L.  Fuller,  .Esq.,  C.E.,  MO,  Park  Villas  West, 
Albany-street,  Regent's  Park,  have  never  been 
cleaned,  and  are  looking  in  excellent  condition. 
To  use  the  words  of  that  gentleman,  they  have 
admii-ably  fulfilled  the  conditions  expected  from 
them,  and  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Now,  Sir, 
there  are  the  bricks  ;  after  eleven  years  they  look 
as  well  or  better  than  when  first  put  up,  and 
have  never  been  washed.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the 
gliized  surface,  architecturally  considered,  it  is 
quite  evident  there  are  abundant  instances  of 
buildings  so  ornamented  in  Hindoostan,  China, 
Persia,  &c.,  now  many  hundreds  of  years  old 
(which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Kuskin  has  not  seen),  and 
which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  being  highly 
approved  in  those  very  sunny  countries.  See  Mr. 
Connybeare's  articles  in  the  Furtnightly  Beeiem 
of  November,  1867,  and  The  Building  News, 
December  G,  1867,  where  he  speaks  of 
them  in  admiration — and  his  opinion  is  highly 
important  in  such  matters.  He  also  quotes  Mr. 
Fergusson,  whose  remarks  are  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  glazed  surfaces  for  exterior  use.  It  is 
quite  as  likely  as  not  that  after  a  while  our  diffi- 
culty would  be  not  that  of  making  them  lustrous, 
but  that  of  not  making  them  lustrous  enough. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  examples  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Connybeare  has  been  struck  with  admiration 
of  those  buildings,  in  which  glazed  surfaces  form 
so  prominent  a  feature.  In  our  last  we  named  a 
price,  but  this  depends  materially  upon  the 
demand.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  decorative  effect  both  in  colours 
and  mouldings. 

The  Aechitectueal  Poxteet  Co. 


making  up  the  eight  hams  commemorated  in  the  joint  name. 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  this  joint  name  ever  attached  to  the 
island  alone. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  Hall. 


IGHTIIAM  OR  EIGHTHAM  ? 
Si  a,— I  had  not  ventured  to  send  you  my  former  commu- 
nication witliout  a  due  consideration  of  its  jiros  and  cons. 
Chiswick  Ait  is  well  known  to  me,  and  its  analogy  very  striking. 
It  is  because  the  Mote  House  island  seems  too  inconsiderable 
to  justify  us  in  attributing  to  its  insular  position  the  origin  of 
a  name  applied  to  the  whole  neighbouring  township  that  I  am 
disposed  to  maintain  my  ground.  We  speak  of  the  Mote 
House  at  Ightham  ;  but  if  we  should  read  Aitham,  it  follows 
that  the  private  dweUing  would  be  Aitham  itself— iia  alpha 
and  its  omega.  It  is,  liowever,  obvious  that  there  is  not,  on 
the  little  island  in  question,  space  for  the  township  that  we 
call  Ighthara ;  so,  looking  to  the  mainland  for  the  township 
we  are  in  search  of,  we  light  upoa  seven  other  little  places, 


RENEWAL  OF  KING'S  CEOSS  PASSENGER  STiTION 
ROOF. 

SiH, — In  your  last  number  (April  15)  a  correspondent,  in  a 
letter  signed  "  The  Writer  of  the  Article  Referred  To,"  falls 
into  an  error  in  giving  the  depth  of  the  arched  ribs  of  the 
above-named  roof. 


The  outer  and  inner  flanges  of  the  ribs  are  not  concentric, 
as  shown  in  his  sketch,  but  struck  from  two  diff'erent  centres 
of  51'  3"  and  54'  0"  respectively ;  the  depth  over  all  at 
crown  (marked  A  on  sketch)  being  2'  0",  and  just  above  span- 
drel fillings  (marked  B)  2'  3". 

R.  M.  BiNCRorT,  Member  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society . 

•Note. — For  further  details  of  this  roof  see  paper  read 
before  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  reported  on 
p.  465,  Vol.  XVII.  of  The  Building  News. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


SlE, — I  am  glad  a  correspondent  promises  to  give  your 
readers  the  result  of  his  experience  in  concrete  building.  I 
know  of  no  subject  connected  with  the  building  trade  that  is 
more  likely  at  the  present  time  to  be  of  general  interest.  I 
think  if  those  of  your  subscribers  who  have  erected  concrete 
buildings,  or  who  are  hving  in  concrete  houses,  were  to  give 
in  your  columns  a  statement  of  plain  facts  connected  there- 
with, some  valuable  information  might  be  elicited.  I  have 
been  some  time  engaged  in  erecting  concrete  buildings,  and 
have  been  often  surprised  at  the  result  of  different  experiments 
I  have  made,  and  which  I  should  be  glad  to  give  the  readers 
of  The  Building  News. 

I  find  that  nearly  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have 
different  opinions  as  to  the  cost,  proportion  of  materials,  size 
of  same  method  of  building,  &c  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
these  and  other  points  could  be  determined.  W.  W. 


BRITISH  CARPENTRY. 


Sir,— Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  in  his  article  on  "British  Car- 
pentry," in  The  Building  News  of  last  week,  has  made  an 
egregious  mistake  in  his  reference  to  the  chancel  of  Minster 
Church  (Thanet).  As  the  internal  roof  is  groined  in  chalk, 
with  stone  moulded  ribs,  I  need  scarcely  say  the  sketch  is 
totally  incorrect,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  church  at  all 
like  it.  Living  as  I  do  within  a  few  miles  of  Minster,  I  may 
be  supposed  to  know  this  interesting  building  well ;  but  hav  ing 
been,  jointly  with  my  father,  architect  of  the  restoration  of  all 
the  church  except  the  constructional  parts  of  the  chancel,  I 
can  speak  with  the  greater  certainty. — I  am,  &c., 

J  AS.  W.  Smith,  Waterloo  Villa,  Ramsgate. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1832.]— SPECIFICATION  OP  GOTHIC  BUILDING.— 
Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  point  out  a  book  published 
within  the  last  year  or  two  containing  a  modern  specification 
of  a  first-class  Gothic  building — either  a  mansion,  church, 
club-house,  or  bank,  and  state  the  name  of  the  publisher  ? — 
J.E.  B. 


[18.33.]— THE  EARTH'S  SPHERICITY.— There  are  persons 
who  still  believe  thai  the  earth  is  flat,  and  not  round.  Some 
time  ago  a  Mr.  H.  bet  a  Mr.  W.  £5IJ0  that  if  three  discs  were 
placed  three  miles  apart  at  precisely  the  same  height  above  a 
piece  of  still  water  they  would  be  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
experiment  being  tried,  the  referees  decided  that  the  farthest 
disc  was  below  the  line  of  sight  directed  by  the  nearest  and 
centre  discs,  that  in  consetiuence  the  earth  was  round  and 
and  not  flat,  and  that  Mr.  W.  had  won  the  bet.  Would  any 
correspondent  of  The  Building  News  kindly  inform  me 
how  much  the  line  of  sight  directed  by  the  nearest  and  centre 
discs  was  above  the  farthest  disc?— Inijuieee. 


[1834.]-KEM0VING  LIME  FROM  TILES.— Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  a  recipe  for  removing 
plaster  lime  from  a  tile  floor  on  which  it  has  become  encrusted 
by  the  carelessness  of  plasterers  ? — D. 


[1835,]— DRY  ROT.— Will  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  through  your  columns  the  cause  of  dry  rot, 
its  prevention  and  cure,  as  I  have  now  a  house  to  repair 
which  is  being  destroyed  by  it? — C.  F. 


[18361— GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  OTTAWA.— Will  you  or 
one  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  name  of  the 
architect  for  the  new  Government  House  at  Ottawa,  Canada  ? 
— T.  M. 


REPLIES. 

[1805.]— PLUMBERS'  WORK.-"W.  W.,"  in  answering 
the  questions  put  by  "  Zeff  "  a  few  weeks  ago,  states.  No.  2, 
that  "  the  lead  of  one  sheet  laps  about  half  way  over  the  roll, 
and  the  other  passea  right  over  the  whole,  and"  rettirns  again 


on  to  the  flat,  and  is  then  soldered  down."  This  alleged 
soldering  is  quite  contrary  to  the  practice,  and  would  entirely 
defeat  the  object  attained  by  the  introduction  of  the  rolls, 
which  is  to  obtain  a  watertight  joint  that  will  at  the  same 
time  keep  out  wet  and  allow  of  free  expansion  of  the  lead, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the  lead-work  should 
be  laid  so  as  to  allow  of  such  free  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  all  soldered  joints  should  be  avoided  in  roof-work.  Close 
copper  nailing  is  not  necessary  at  the  lap  of  lead,  and  should 
only  be  used  at  sink  margins,  skylight  curbs,  thresholds,  and 
other  similar  positions  where  the  ed^ea  of  lead-work  may  be 
subject  to  wear  and  being  turned  up.  Soldered  dots  are  not 
used  as  stated  at  the  lapping  of  lead  sheets  covering  a  dormer, 
but  to  cover  the  brass  screws  which  are  used  to  secure  the 
lead  sheets  covering  the  sides  of  any  sharply-sloped  roof  or 
doi-nier.  If  any  joints  are  required  in  the  width  of  the  lead 
thev  may  be  formed  by  sold  :red  seams,  but  all  such  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  avoided,  aud  lapped  joints  used  when  prac- 
ticable.—G.  L. 

[1833.]— CAST-IRON  STANCHIONS.— Your  correspondent 
will  find  very  few  practical  men  to  concur  in  the  advisability 
of  employing  so  treacherous  a  material  as  cast  iron  to  carry  a 
load  of  30  tons,  with  a  length  or  height  of  12ft.  Enclosed  is 
a  section  of  two  wrouglit-iron  tee-irons  rivetted  together  with 
2  rivets  \"  in  diameter,  which  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but 


I  should  never  think  of  using  cast  iron  in  the  situation  in 
question.  Wrought  iron  is  so  much  more  rehable  than  cast 
iron  that  where  there  is  a  long  length  of  it  combined  with  a 
heavy  load  no  cne  would  hesitate  to  give  it  the  pre  ference. 
If  cast  iron  be  used,  it  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
pillar,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  calculated  from  Mr. 
Hodgkinsou's  formula. — A.  K. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

A  YoKKSHiKE  Memohial.— At  Harrogate,  on  Monday  last, 
a  memorial  window,  lately  erected  in  the  Royal  Pump-room, 
Harrogate,  was  unveiled.  The  erection  of  the  window  by 
public  subscriptioa  was  for  a  memorial  to  two  members  of 
the  Slingsby  family — vi?,.,  Sir  William  Slingsby,  who  some  200 
years  ago  first  discovered  the  mineral  waters  at  Harrogate, 
and  to  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  master  of  the  York  and  Ainsty 
Hunt,  who  was  drowned  at  the  lamentable  catastrophe  at 
Newby  last  year.  The  window  is  of  three  lights,  the  centre 
piece  representing  the  troubling  of  the  waters  of  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  in  the  side  lights  are  the  escutcheons  of  Sir 
William  and  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  respectively.  It  is  from 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Pilkingtou  and  Sons,  S. 
Helen's  Glass  Works,  near  Liverpool. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &C. 

WisHAW  — A  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  Cambus- 
nethan  Old  Burying  Ground,  Wishaw,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Belhaven.  It  is  a  parallelogram  about  38ft.  in 
height.  On  each  corner  of  the  wall  on  which  the  roof  rests  is 
placed  a  sphinx,  the  spaces  between  which  on  the  sides  are 
filled  with  a  row  of  lions'  heads ;  in  the  pediments  above  the 
fasade  and  the  back  wall  are  the  arms  of  the  Belhaven  family. 
Below  the  sphinxes  and  lions'  heads  wreaths  of  flowers  sur- 
round the  building,  the  rest  of  the  walls  to  the  foundation 
being  relieved  by  plain  massive  mouldings,  which  enclose 
also  the  inscriptions.  The  roof  itself  is  arched,  of  solid 
masonry,  and  is  cut  in  imitation  of  the  flags  with  which  many 
old  churches  were  roofed,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  on  the 
roof  of  what  remains  of  Bothwell  Old  Church.  Mr.  David 
Tliomson,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  architect;  Messrs.  Mossraan, 
Glasgow,  the  sculptors;  and  Mr.  Watt,  of  Wishaw,  the 
builder. 

The  Wellington  Monument. — This  monument  still 
hngers  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  vote  this  Session 
is  to  be  £994,  leaving  £1100  to  be  voted  hereafter  to  complete 
the  £20,000,  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate was  £14,000  for  the  monument  itself,  to  be  erected  in 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral;  £4840  for  relied  for  the  panels  of  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  monument  is  to  be  placed; 
and  £1160  for  decoration  of  the  chapel,  architect's  commission, 
and  contingencies. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
Birmingham  Second  Freeholders'  Building  Society. 
—The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  offices,  Waterloo-street,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  report 
stated  that  the  result  of  the  society's  operations  during  the 
past  year  had  fully  realised  their  most  favourable  anticipa- 
tions. Although  much  anxiety  and  distrust  still  exist,  the 
confidence  of  the  investing  public  in  this  society  continues 
unimpaired,  the  income  having  been  £13,553  lOs.  8d.,  thus 
increasing  the  aggregate  receipts  to  £198,50.5  15s.  66  new 
members  have  been  enrolled,  subscribing  for  122  new  shares. 
Upwards  of  £0500  has  been  advanced  upon  mortgage,  and  in 
every  instance  an  ample  margin  has  been  secured.  The  with- 
drawing members  have  been  promptly  paid,  and  every 
engagement  satisfactorily  met.  The  financial  statement 
shows  that  the  profit,  including  the  balance  brought  forward, 
is  £3730  lis.  8d.  After  payment  of  interest  to  depositors, 
and  placing  to  the  credit  of  investing  members  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum— in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting— ai 
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well  as  dischargicg  all  management  and  incidental  expenses, 
the  balance  of  the  reserve  and  deferred  premium  fund  amounts 
to  £1953  133.  5d.;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  £60U  on  the 
preceding  year. 

LEGAL. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  op  Works  v.  Abbott. 
Lambeth  Court,  Apiil  2n(l,  1870.  (Before  Mr. 
Woolrych). — In  this  case  Mr.  Abbott,  a  builder, 
■was  summoned  for  erecting  a  dwelling-house  in 
contravention  of  the  98th  section  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1862,  by  not  leaving  in 
front  of  such  house  a  road  of  20ft.  in  width  to  the 
crown  or  centre.  The  house  in  question  was 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Blewitt-street  and  Plea- 
sant-row, at  Walworth,  and  fronted  on  Blewitt- 
Btreet,  which  was  a  new  street  formed  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  to  a  width  of  4:0ft.  Pleasant- 
row  is  an  old  way  less  than  40ft.  wide.  Since  the 
erection  of  the  house  in  question  other  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  Pleasant-row,  which  brought 
that  street  partly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  who  had  required  the  same  to  be  widened 
in  front  of  the  new  buildings.  The  contention  of 
the  Board  was  that  the  house  at  the  corner  of 
Blewitt-street  should  have  been  set  back  so  as  to 
give  the  full  statutory  width  to  Pleasant-row  in 
case  that  row  was  at  any  time  afterwards,  as  in 
fact  it  was  subsequently,  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board.  This  contention  is  a  most 
serious  consequence  to  owners  and  builders  of 
property,  as  it  would  place  those  dealing  with 
properties  at  the  corners  of  old  streets  at  the  peril 
at  any  time  within  six  months  of  the  discovery  of 
the  objection  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  property  confiscated  and  their  buildings 
pulled  down  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  other 
owners  of  property  in  the  same  street. — Mr. 
Eeginald  Ward  appeared  as  assistant  solicitor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  support  of 
the  summons,  and  Mr.  Rooks,  of  the  firm  of  Rooks, 
Kenrick,  and  Harstoa,  for  the  defendant.  The 
magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  care- 
fully examining  the  plans,  decided  that  there  had 
been  no  offence  under  the  Act,  and  that  the  house 
having  been  built  fronting  on  Blewitt-street 
within  the  lines  shown  on  the  approved  plan,  the 
defendant  had  a  right  so  to  erect  this  house  even 
though  the  result  would  be  that  the  side  street  on 
which  the  house  flanked  would  still  be  left  as  an 
old  street  of  lesser  width  than  40ft.— Summons 
dismissed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  v.  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.— This  case  wus 
tried  before  Baron  Bramwell,  in  London,  when  a 
Terdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 
£5778,  with  interest,  the  defendants  having  leave 
reserved  to  them  to  move  on  points  of  law.  The 
action  was  on  an  award  made  by  an  umpire  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  Act,  to  recover  a  sum  of  £5335 
awarded  as  compensation  for  the  "injuriously 
affecting"  of  the  plaintiff's  house  in  Whitehall- 
gardens  by  the  defendants  in  the  course  of  works 
performed  by  them  under  the  powers  of  their  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  award  was  as  to  two  heads 
of  injury.  The  one  was  the  temporary  injury  to 
the  occupation  of  the  house  and  property  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  works  ;  and  the  other  the 
permanent  injury  to  the  property  by  the  removal 
of  certain  steps  and  access  to  the  river  and  other- 
wise. The  jury  found,  in  answer  to  questions 
left  to  them  by  the  learned  Bai-on — 1,  that  there 
was  a  sub.-itantial  nuisance  to  the  occupation  from 
the  vibration,  noise,  and  dust;  2,  that  this 
nuisance  necessarily  arose  from  the  proper  and 
practical  execution  of  the  works  ;  3,  that  the 
umpiie  awarded  nothing  under  this  head  for  the 
annoj'ance  caused  by  the  workmen,  &c.  And  with 
regard  to  the  permanent  damage,  the  jury  found 
that  there  was  injury  from  the  los3  of  the  steps 
and  access  to  the  river  per  se ;  that  there  was 
structural  injury  by  cracks  caused  by  pumping 
and  vibration  jointly ;  also  that  the  additional 
garden  added  to  the  old  one,  and  new  access  to  the 
river,  would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  those  taken  away  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
umpire  included  under  this  head  the  loss  of 
privacy  and  other  amenities.  Mf.  Hawkins  con- 
tended that  the  heads  of  damage  were  not  the 
Bubject  of  compensation  ;  that  under  the  Thames 
Embankment  Act  the  plaintiff  had  added  the 
reclaimed  slip  of  land  to  his  premises,  and  the 
jury  had  found  that  with  the  enlarged  gardens 
the  premises  were  as  agreeable  as  they  were 
before,  and  that  there  was  no  permanent  depreci- 
ation ;  that  the  loss  of  amenities,  even  if  sup- 
ported, was  not  a  head  of  compensation,  as  the 
value  of  the  premise:!  was  not  thereby  depreciated. 
The  Court  granted  a  rule. 


A  New  System  of  Ventilation. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Aytoun,  W.S.,  on  a 
new  method  for  warming  and  ventilating  build- 
ings, was  read.  The  paper  stated  that  the  air  is 
introduced  from  the  windward  side  of  the  house, 
and  passes  through  a  warming  apartment  into 
the  lobbies  and  staircases,  which  conduct  it  into 
every  room  of  the  honse.  Means  are  provided 
by  which  the  air  of  each  room  is  discharged  to 
the  leeward  side.  The  air,  therefore,  in  its  whole 
cotirse  through  the  house  is  impelled  by  the  never 
failing  action  of  thorough  draught.  When  this 
system  of  warming  and  ventilating  is  applied  to 
dwelling  houses,  the  author  is  confident  that  no 
fires  will  be  required  in  the  sitting  and  bedrooms, 
owing  to  the  rapid  transmission  of  warm  air 
through  the  rooms.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  the  paper,  Mr.  J.  D.  Morrison,  surgeon-dentist, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  medal  for  ventilating  apparatus, 
said  he  was  glad  Mr.  Aytoun  had  brought  up  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  and  remarked  that, 
although  at  the  meeting  of  social  science  the  mere 
mention  of  ventilation  was  followed  by  a  general 
rush  to  the  door,  the  Danish  Government  had 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject. 
He  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Aytoun's  paper  should 
have  full  consideration  by  a  committee,  as  there 
was  greatly  more  in  ventilation  than  most  people 
imagined.  He  had  in  contemplation  inviting  the 
heads  of  the  medical,  engineering,  aiad  architec- 
tural professions  to  witness  the  application  of  ven- 
tilating machinery  to  the  cure  of  disease. 

The  Peabody  Trust.— The  Vestry  of  S. 
George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  has  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  to  press  upon  their  notice  the  very  great 
desirability — nay,  the  urgent  necessity — of  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  funds  given  by  Mr.  Pea- 
body being  spent  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  very  poorestclasses  and  in  the  poorest  localities. 
The  vestry  deprecates  the  acquirement  by  the 
trustees  of  very  valuable  sites  (such  as  that  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  in  Blackfriars-road),  which 
only  enhance  tlae  rents  of  the  buildings  erected 
upon  them.  Tenements  letting  at  cheaper  rents 
than  those  hitherto  erected  are  required,  and  the 
S.  George's  Vestry  is  of  opinion  (and  justly  so,  we 
think),  that  the  Peabody  trustees  ought,  in  virtue 
of  their  trust,  to  take  some  steps  to  meet  this  want. 
The  very  poor  cannot  pay  5s.,  7s.,  or  8s.  per  week 
for  rent. 

Earl  de  Grey  on  Art  Exhibitions. — An 
art  exhibition — embracing  specimens  of  the  old 
masters,  several  fine  works  of  the  British  school, 
a  very  complete  collection  of  pre-historic  re- 
mains, contributed  bv  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lucas,  and  several  cases 
from  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Collection — 
was  opened  on  Monday,  at  Ripon,  by  Earl  de 
Grey.  The  pre-historic  remains  which  form  the 
principal  feature  have  never  before  been  presen- 
ted for  public  inspection,  and  the  exhibition  will 
remain  open  for  about  two  months.  Earl  de 
Grey  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  importaace  of  such  exhibitions, 
as  tending  not  only  to  exercise  a  good  effect  on 
the  artist  and  the  artisan,  but  to  educate  the  eye 
and  improve  the  taste  of  the  public  generally. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department,  over  which  he 
presided,  was,  he  said,  doing  a  great  work  through- 
out the  country,  by  contributing  objects  of  in- 
terest to  provincial  exhibitions,  and  educating  art 
teachers,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Death  of  Me.  John  Wood.— The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  an  artist  of  great 
ability.  For  very  many  years,  until  incapaci- 
tated by  illness,  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  as  a 
student,  he  gained  several  medals,  among  them 
the  highest  honour  bestowed,  the  gold  medal  in 
1825,  for  his  picture  of  "Joseph  Expounding  the 
Dreams  of  Pharaoh's  Chief  Butler  and  Baker." 
His  numerous  works  displayed  his  great  abilities, 
and  comprised  portraits  of  Stothard,  the 
painter  of  the  "Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,"  Lake 
Price,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  Sir  Philip  Durham,  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  together  with  his  larger  and  more 
important  works — the  altar-piece  of  the  "Ascen- 
sion," in  St.  James's  Church,  Bermondsey,  and 
the  "Baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Jordan," 
which  was  chosen  in  public  competition  by  the 


late  Prince  Consort  as  worthy  of  the  £1000  prize 
offered  by  Mr.  Bell,  member  of  the  Baptist 
Society.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  June,  1801, 
and  after  a  life  dignified  by  perseverance  and 
kindness  of  heart,  died  at  the  residence  he  had 
occupied  for  upwards  of  40  years,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  19th  inst. 


The  Paris  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  just 
awarded  to  M.  Oudine'  the  prize  in  the  section  of  ar- 
chitecture given  by  M.  Achille  le  Clerc  for  the  best 
design  of  a  lighthouse  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  meinorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Berkeley,  who  for  so  many  years  represented 
Bristol  in  Parliament.    A  statue  is  suggested. 

Cerne  Abbas  Church,  Dorsetshire,  was  re-opened 
yesterday  (Thursday)  after  restoration. 

The  restoration  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish 
church  of  Great  Yarmouth  is  now  completed,  and 
will  be  inaugurated  on  Thursday  next. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  has  presented  £2500  to 
the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  towards  carrying  out  the 
erection  of  a  new  wing  to  the  building. 

The  harbour  of  Torquay,  which  has  been  for  some ' 
years  in  course  of  construction,  chiefly  with  the  view 
to  accommodate  yachts,  will  be  opened  during  the 
summer. 

The  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Exhibition  (in 
connection  with  the  Workmen's  International  Ex- 
hibition), opens  for  ten  days  on  Tuesday,  May  17. 
Medals  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded  at 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Shoreditch  Church  is  now  undergoing  extensive 
alterations.  The  pews  are  ibeing  removed,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  modern  seats  ;  the  galleries  are 
being  removed,  and  the  windows  will  be  altered. 

A  new  coach  factory,  on  an  extensive  scale,  has 
been  erected  for  Mr.  Arthur  .'Vndrews,  Southampton, 
by  Brinton  and  Bone,  builders,  from  designs  of 
Messrs.  Guillaume  and  Parmenter,  architects. 

Madame  Katazzi,  the  wife  of  the  Italian  Minister, 
h.as  just  published  an  archaiological  work  on  Nice, 
Monaco,  and  the  neighbouring  coast. 


TIMBER  TRADE  REVIEW. 

The  following;  circular  has  been  issued  by  Churchill  and  Sims, 
of  29,  Clemeut's-lane,  bearing  date  April,  1S7I) ;  — 

We  have  a  very  moderate  stock  of  Ualtic  and  colonial  wood 
now  remaining  at  tlie  public  docks.  Xlie  deliveries  during 
March  having  been  as  large  as  tliose  of  the  same  month  in 
1868  and  18li9,  by  our  present  return  the  disparity  of  the 
relative  stocks  will  be  evident.  The  winter  has  been  so  far 
severe  in  the  Baltic  as  to  retard  the  early  loading  of  cargoes, 
while  variable  weather  in  England  has  scarcely  required  the 
suspension  of  building  works,  or  of  internal  traffic,  to  check 
the  consumption  of  timber.  The  market  prices  of  some 
descriptions  are  improved,  of  none  are  the  quotations  lower 
than  last  mouth,  and  our  trade  appears  to  be  reviving. 

Stock  or  Timbee,  Deat.s,  &c.,  at  the  Public  Docks 
ON  Apkil  1. 

1870.  1869.  1868. 

Foreign  Deals,  in  Pieces            839,0U0  1,214,000  1,433,000 

Battens       „                  438,000  776,000  680,000 

Boards                           814,000  1,790,000  717,000 

Fir  Timber,  in  Loads  ...    14,400  25,300  27,300 
Colonial  Pine  Deals  and  Bat- 
tens, in  Pieces           856,000  45-2,000  611,000 

Spruce  do                      626,000  1,051,000  290,000 

Pine  Timber,  in  Loads...     2,700  4,000  3,900 

East  Indian  Teak                        8,600  -     9,600  16,700 

FoKETGN  Deals,  Battens,  and  Boards. — We  have 
realised  a  good  many  Swedish  redwood  deals  lately,  establish- 
ing the  improvement  of  53.  to  10s.  per  standard  ;  of  battens 
the  stocks  are  small ;  of  boards  also  there  is  a  sensible  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantities,  though  the  energetic  Norwegians  give 
us  little  rest,  loading  cargoes  in  raid  winter  for  the  lirst  cliance 
of  open  water ;  and  already  we  have  fresh  Norway  battens 
and  flooring  boards  on  the  market.  Russian  deals  are  in 
limited  compass,  and,  therefore,  at  this  time  more  attention 
is  given  to  sales  for  delivery  at  the  outports ;  so  is  it  with 
regard  to  shipments  from  the  ports  of  Finland  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  White  deals  of  the  lower  class  have  rallied,  and 
the  market  stock  is  nearly  cleared  out — in  good  time  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  fresh  importation. 

Baltic  Fik  Timbee. — The  stock  is  small,  so  is  the  demand ; 
occasionally  we  sell  a  parcel  within  the  stated  quotations ; 
but  a  little  will  satisfy  the  trade  while  waiting  for  the  fresh 
snpplies  now  expected  in  May. 

Lathwood. — Prices  are  again  lower.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  sell  the  past  year's  supply  when  fresh  wood  is  looked  for. 

Firewood. — 4850  fathoms  arrived  last  mouth,  overstocking 
the  market.  Christiana  wood,  70s. ;  common  boards,  GOs.  to 
62s.  6d.    Prices  receding. 

British  America.— Ihe  delivery  of  220,000  pieces  of  pine 
deals  in  March  is  favourable,  although  the  present  stock  is 
nearly  double  that  of  April,  1S69.  Full  prices  are  sustained, 
from  the  increasing  dearness  of  pine  in  Canada,  consequent 
on  the  superior  demand  of  the  United  States.  The  delivery 
of  100,000  pieces  of  spruce  deals  still  leaves  us  with  626,000 
in  stock— not  large  for  past  times,  but  e.xcecding  our  require- 
ments, while  this  branch  of  trade  is  so  much  in  abeyance. 
Though  the  prices  in  America  are  greatly  reduced,  few  orders 
can  be  obtained  for  shipment,  so  we  may  yet  find  the  present 
stock  no  more  than  wanted  during  the  neat  four  months. 

Quebec  Timber. — Very  slow  progress  in  selling  pine 
timber,  though  we  have  small  stocks  to  work  upon.  Elm 
timber  has  mostly  gone  into  consumption ;  ash  timber  the 
same.  Birch— small  sized  Canadian  has  been  seUing  as  low 
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as  503.,  good  sizes  at  703.  to  80s.  per  load ;  the  stock  is  over- 
much and  difficult  to  realise.  Walnut— larger  stocks  than 
wanted,  and  prices  reduced. 

Oak.— Quehec  oak  is  nominalI,Y  higher  by  lOs.,  but  no 
extent  of  business  has  been  transacted  for  two  months  past. 
Dantzic  o.nk,  and  Memel  also,  may  be  looked  for  next  month  in 
the  early  ships. 

Riga'Wainscot  is  less  depressed  ;  a  quantity  of  wainscot 
boards  has  been  selling,  and  several  re-sales  of  Riga  logs 
indicate  the  progress  towards  consumption ;  but  the  stocks 
(ire  still  too  large  to  admit  of  operations  for  ne.\t  season's 
supply.  American  wainscot  in  logs  of  good  form  and  selec- 
tion having  been  sold  as  low  as  2s.  6d.  a  foot,  and  American 
wainscoat  boards  being  difficult  to  realise  at  a  small  advance 
thereon,  the  shipment  of  any  more  should  be  discouraged. 
The  fresh  imports  of  Sdavonian  logs  are  apparently  of  superior 
character. 

Stavks.— The  deliveries  of  casks  for  the  East  India  beer 
contracts  being  nearly  completed,  the  trade  is  falling  back 
into  its  previous  inanimate  state,  and  consumers  evince  no 
disposition  to  take  off  the  small  remaining  stocks.  Any 
attempt  'to  press  sales  at  the  present  moment  only  produces 
offers  below  the  cost  of  importation.  The  sales  made  of 
Baltic  staves  have  been  altogether  insignificant,  and  the 
same  may  be  Said  of  Quebec,  the  stocks  having  passed  out  of 
importers'  hands.  For  United  States  staves  the  demand  is 
limited  to  exportation,  prices  being  too  high  for  general  home 
trade. 

Pitch  Pine.— Fine  Georgian  sawn  planks  nave  been  sold 
at  £12  standard;  the  ether  imports  will  not  command  as 
mucli.  Square  timber  remains  at  the  previous  prices,  with 
very  little  inquiry  for  it. 

Masts  and  Spaks.— For  large  masts  we  hear  of  nothing 
doing,  whether  of  Oregon,  New  Zealand,  or  Canadian ;  efforts 
to  sell  secondary  red  pine  spars  for  less  than  red  pine  timber 
have  failed.  Fresh  Norway  spars  of  the  small  sizes  for  ladders 
and  scaffolds  were  realised  at  lid.  per  foot,  but  the  market  is 
by  no  means  firm. 

East  Indian  Teak.— The  delivery  of  1603  loads  of  teak 
in  the  past  month  results  from  the  export  for  foreign 
governments  and  shipments  coastwise;  for  the  local  demand 
has  taken  but  a  small  part;  as  the  arrival  of  fresh  cargoes 
cannot  be  expected  for  some  months,  similar  deliveries  would 
in  a  short  time  materially  reduce  our  stock,  and  have  its 
jatural  influence  on  prices. 

African  Oak.— Sales  made  as  low  as  £6  to  £6  IO3.  per 
load  have  induced  buyers  to  operate,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
almost  forgetfulness  of  this  once  reputed  splendid  hardwood. 
Greenheart  is  likewise  moving  at  £6  per  load. 

Feeight.— The  Baltic  rates  are  unchanged.  Dantzic  and 
Memel,  18s.  6d.  per  load;  Gefle,  Sundswall,  and  the  Gulf 
Ports.  423.  6d.  to  47s.  6d.  Petersburg  standard  hundred. 
For  Quebec  an  advance  on  75s.  is  aimed  at.  From  the  mills 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  70s.  is  the  relative  quotation  ;  Cronstadt 
at  37s.  6d.  Wyburg  at  40s.  to  423.  6d.  are  the  present 
quotations.   Archangel  remains  at  753. ;  Onega  at  65s. 

Mahogany.— All  descriptions  command  a  ready  sale  upon 
arrival  at  advancing  prices.  Of  Honduras— the  present  stock 
is  held  entirely  by  the  dealers;  the  last  sale  at  public 
auction  showed  an  improvement  of  about  12^  per  cent.  Of 
Mexican— onlv  one  cargo  (.507  logs)  remains  unsold;  and  of 
Tabasco— the  "importers  have  been  free  from  stock  for  some 
time  past;  prospects  are  therefore  favourable  for  fresh  and 
early  arrivals.  Soft  quality,  straight  grained  logs,  Honduras 
and  Mexican,  are  still  required  (in  substitution  of  cedar)  for 
cigar  box  purposes.  Of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba— fresh 
imports  are  much  wanted,  the  stock  of  the  former  being 
exhausted,  and  only  a  few  old  parcels  of  the  latter  remaining 
unsold.  Logs  of  medium  to  large  sizes  and  finely-tigured 
veneer  wood  are  in  special  request;  a  parcel  of  well-grown, 
sound,  lengthy  City  St.  Domingo  curls  would  command  an 
extreme  price.  The  arrivals  during  the  past  month  have 
been  359  logs  Honduras,  520  logs  Mexican,  50  Cuba  (via 
Bremen),  44  logs  at  Nassau,  and  111  curls  at  Boston;  the 
sales  reported  have  been  608  logs  Honduras,  328  logs 
Tabasco  and  Mexican,  1106  logs  Cuba,  and  7  logs  Surinam; 
the  landed  stock  on  31st  ultimo  was  ■:499  logs  Honduras, 
1405  logs  Mexican,  &c.,  5004  logs  and  curls  Cuba,  803  logs 
and  curls  St.  Domingo,  and  818  logs  West  India,  &c. 

Cedak.— Lower  prices  have  been  taken  for  a  parcel  of 
72  logs  Honduras,  lately  sold  at  public  auction,  preference 
being  now  given  by  the  cigar  box  manufacturers  to  soft- 
grained  mahogany,  which  has  been  ruling  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  lower  in  price  than  cedar;  the  stock  unsold  of  the 
latter  is,  however,  limited  to  a  few  logs  just  arrived  from 
Mexico.  The  imports  have  been  106  logs,  and  the  sales  102 
logs  Honduras  and  Mexican.  Of  Cuba  there  is  no  stock. 
Pencil  cedar  is  seldom  inquired  for,  and  the  stock  of  1537 
logs  is  sufficient  for  all  probable  requirements  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Rosewood.— An  import  of  213  planks  from  Bahia,  and  20 
tons  at  Honduras,  is  the  only  new  feature  in  the  market. 
The  sales  reported  have  been  58  planks  Rio  upon  pri- 
vate terms.  The  market  is  quiet,  but  there  are  inquiries 
for  large,  sound,  dark-coloured  planks,  for  which  full  prices 
could  be  obtained ;  there  is  also  a  demand  for  small-sized 
ordinary  quality  wood  at  a  low  price  for  turnery  purposes. 
The  landed  stock  consists  of  1086  pieces  P.io,  and  706  pieces 
Bahia. 

Tulip  Wood  is  neglected  ;  the  stock  is  suffltient. 

Zeeua  WooD'is  in  better  demand,  and  higher  prices  are 
now  asked  for  the  remaining  stock,  which  is  all  held  by  the 
dealers. 

Satin  Wood. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  St.  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  &c.,  the  stock  of  which  is  all  sold;  large,  sound, 
figured  Bahama  is  also  saleable,  but  inferior  quality  and 
Binall  wood  (which  is  accumulating  in  stock)  is  seldom  asked 
f  r;  the  arrivals  have  been  2G44  pieces  at  Nassau  and  25 
1  igs  at  New  York.  For  East  India  there  is  no  present  sale, 
and  the  market  is  amply  stocked. 

Walnut  Wood.— The  chief  demand  is  for  the  lowest 
priced  small-sized  Italian,  the  better  class  planks  being  com- 
paratively neglected;  the  deliveries,  however,  continue  upon 
a  very  satisfactory  scale ;  the  imports  have  been  1081  planks 
and  40  Burrs,  the  sales,  reported  2550  planks,  and  the  landed 
stock  is  15,531  planks.  American  black  continues  dull  of 
sale,  with  a  full  stock  on  hand ;  the  sales  reported  have  been 
36  logs. 

Bied's-Eye  Maple.— The  market  has  been  supplied  with 
123  logs  at  New  York;  the  only  demand  is  for  fresh,  white, 
well-figured  wood. 

Ebony. — For  large,  sound  logs  there  is  a  ready  sale  at  full 
quotations;  for  inferior  qualities  low  prices  only  are  obtain 
«ble.   The  arrivals  have  been  326  logs  at  Colombo,  and  705 
killets  at  Cape  Lopez ;  there  have  been  no  sales  reported 

Cocus  Wood. — A  fresh  import  of  23  tons  Jamaica  is  the 
only  parcel  unsold;  large  sound  wood  is  in  special  request. 

Lignum  Yit^.— The  existing  Btock  of  about  1440  tons  is 


chiefly  old  and  inferior,  and  very  unsaleable;  the  demand  is 
limited  to  the  best  round,  sound  City  St.  Domingo,  from  Sin. 
and  upwards  in  diameter. 

Boxwood.— The  only  description  which  is  scarce  and 
wanted  is  the  best  sound  Abasia,  from  2^  to  3iin.  in  diameter  ; 
of  other  sizes  the  stock  is  sufficient  with  a  quiet  market.  The 
imports  have  been  39  tons  and  the  sales  67  tons, 

Lancewood  Spars.- The  stock  unsold  is  limited  to  the 
late  imports,  viz.,  1203  pieces  lua  Now  York,  and  499  pieces 
at  Jamaica.  Moderate  shipments  o(  fresh  spars  would  realise 
an  advance  upon  present  quotations. 

Sabicu.— A  few  logs  are  occasionally  sold  at  retail  prices  ; 
but  the  remaining  stock  of  450  loads  may  be  had  under  import 
cost  and  charges. 
Referring  to  prices  current  annexed. 


50  0 


80  0 


PRICE  CURRENT  OF  WOOD. 

BALTIC  FIR  TIMBER,  per  load,  50  cubic 

feet  3.  d. 

Riga   57  0 

Dantzic  and  Memel,  crown   75  0 

best  middling    63  0 

good  middling  and  second    55  0 

common  middUng   45  0 

undersized   45  0 

small,  short,  and  irregular   40  0 

Stettin   40  0 

Swedish    47  0 

small   4&  0 

Swedish  and  Norway  Balks    30  0 

BALTIC  OAK  TIMBER,  Memel,  crown    ..105  0 
brack....  80  0 
Dantzic  and  Stettin,  crown   . .  85  0 
brack  and  unsquared 

WAINSCOT,  per  log,  18  cubic  feet 

Kiga,  crown   

brack   50  0  , 

Memel  and  Dantzic,  crown   70  0  , 

brack    40  0  , 

DEALS  AND  BATTENS,  per  Petersburg 

standard  hundred  £  s. 

Archangel   H    0  m 

Seconds    8   0  , 

Petersburg   11    0  1 

Wyburg    9    0  ,, 

Finland  and  llandsawn  Swedish    6  10  ,, 

Petersburg  and  Riga  White  Deals   8   0  , 

Memel  and  Dantzic  crown  red  deals   12   0  .. 

brack    7  0 

Christiania  Deals,  best  sorts,  Yellow  and 

White    10   0  „ 

Norway  Deals,  other  sorts    6  10  , 

Ditto  Battens,  all  sorts    5  10  , 

Swedish  and  Gothenburg,  good  Stocks    . .    9   0  , 

Common  and  Thirds    8  0 

Gefle  and  Best  Swedish  Deals   9   0  , 

Swedish  Battens    7  10  ,, 

Dantzic,  crown  deek,  per  40-feet  3-inch  ..    0  18  , 

brack    0  12  ,^ 

FLOORING  BOARDS,  per  square  of  1-inch    s.  d. 

Fu-st  Yellow   7    6  . 

White    7   0  , 

Second  Qualities   6   0  , 

Matched  Boards  (per  sq.  -|  and  |-in.)  5   0  , 

LATHWOOD,  per  cubic  fathom 

Petersburg    6    "  , 

Riga,  Dantzic,  Memel,  and  Swedish  . .  4  0  , 

FIREWOOD,  per  cubic  fathom 

Swedish,  Red  Deal  Ends   75  0  , 

Norway  Red  and  White  Boards   60  0  , 

Round  and  Slabs,  45  0  , 

£  s. 

 140   0  , 

  105   0  , 


to  62 

„  85 

„  70 

„  60 

„  52 

„  57 

„  50 

„  50 

„  53 

,.  45 

„  38 


125 
90 

125 
65 

105 
60 
75 
47 


12  10 

8  0 


10  10 

9  5 
1  3 
0  16 

3.  d. 

10  6 


OAK  STAVES,  per  miUe  pipe 

Memel,  crown   

brack   

Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  Hambro',  full-sized 

crown   

Canadian  standard  pipe    67  10 

Puncheon,  per  12(10  pieces    18  0 

Bosnia  single  barrel,  per  1200  pieces   27  10 

United  States,  Pipe    .30  0 

Hogshead,  heavy  and  extra   23  0 

shght    17  0 

INDIAN  TEAK,  per  load    12  0 


85 
75 
55 

£. 
150 
115 


100   0  „  120  0 


19 

28 
40 
30 
20 


AFRICAN  OAK    :   6  0 

BRITISH  GUIANA  GREENHEART  ....  0  0 

CUBA  SABICU    C  0 

AUSTR.i.LIAN  IRONBARK   6   0  , 

AMERICAN  TIMBER,  per  load  s. 
Red  Pine,  Quebec  (for  Yards  and  Spars)..  75 

(Mixed  and  Building)    50 

Yellow  Pine,  Queliec,  large   80 

St.  John's,  and  Board  Pine   80 

Building-sizes    60 

Pitch  Pine    60 

OAK,  Quebec  115 

United  States  (nominal)    80 


ELM,  Rock 
ASH  


85  0 


12  10 
7  0 

7  0 

8  0 
6  10 


 70  0 

MASTS,  Red  Pine                                     70  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine,  large                         85  0  „ 

Oregon   140  0  , 

New  Zealand  100  0  „ 

BIRCH,  Quebec,  large    75    0  „ 

New  Brunswick  and  P.E.  isle   6.3   0  , 

Small  averages    50   0  , 

AMERICAN  DEALS,  per  Petersburg  stan- 
dard hundred  £  s. 

Quebec  Pine,  First  Qualitv,  floated   16   0  , 

Second'   12   0  , 

Third    8  10  , 

Ditto  First  Quality.  Bright..  18  0, 

Second   12  15  , 

Third    9  10  , 

New  Brunswick,  mixed  Pine    7  0 


95 
65 
100 
95 
70 
70 

12,5 
100 

,  105 
,  75 
,  120 

120 
,  160 

130 

,  9i 
,  75 


£ 
17 


Canadian  Spruce,  per  Petersburg  standard 
hundred 

First  £8  10  to  £10  0 

Second                         8   0  „  8  5 

Third                           7   5  „  7  15 

New  Brunswick      First                         8  5  ,,  8  10 

Second                         7  15  „  8  5 

Third                           7   0  „  7  10 

Unsortcd                      7  10  „  8  5 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Isle          7   0  ,,  7  10 

BATTENS,  Spruce                                      7    0  „  7  10 

UNITED  STATES,  Pitch  Pine  Planks. .. .  12   0  „  12  10 

MAHOGANY,  per  foot  superficial                   d.  d. 

Honduras  cargo  average    i\   „  54 

Mexican                                    „             4i   „  5 

Tabasco                                    ,,             4^    „  64 

Cuba                                           „              7     „  10 

St.  Domingo  ,            7     ,.  10 

Curls                        „            12     »  2* 

CEDAR,  Cuba                             (nominal)     6i   ,,  74 

Australian   „  ;  i\ 

Pencil                                                    2     „  4i 

MAPLE,  Bird's  Eye                                     H    „  6J 

WALNUT,  Italian                                         4i   „  6 

Canadian                                                 2^    „  Si 

SATIN  WOOD,  St.  Domingo                         12     „  14 

Bahama,  per  ton                                      £5     „  £9 

East  India                                              £6     ,.  £7 

ROSEWOOD,  per  ton                              £   s.  £  s. 

Rio                                                     15    0  „  25  0 

Bahia                                                   13   0  „  20  0 

TULIP  WOOD                                          12   0  „  18  0 

ZEBRA  WOOD   (nominal)   8    0  „  10  0 

EBONY,  Ceylon                       :                   6    0  ,,  10  0 

LIGNUM  VIT..E,  City  St. -Domingo                 5   0„  10  0 

Haytian  (nominal)   2   0  „  2  10 

Bahama                                                 5    0  „  8  0 

COCUS  WOOD,  Cuba                                 5  10  „  6  15 

BOXWOOD,  Turkey                                    5   0  „  15  0 

LANCEWOOD  SPARS.fresh                        0  10  „  0  12 

ordinary  to  fair..  43.  6d.  „  73.  6d- 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  COIfSTRTJCTIOlf. 


£    B.    t  B. 

Teak  load  12   0  12  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....    3  15   4  15 
„     yellow  pine..    4   0   5  0 
St.  John,  N.B.  yeUow   0   0   0  0 
Quebec  oak   5  16  6  5 

„     birch    3  15   4 15 

,,     elm   i  5  5  5 

Dantzic  oak    4   5   6  5 

„       fir    3   5   4  0 

Memel  fir   2   5   3  10 

Riga   3  15   3  5 

Swedish    2  0    2  13 

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine   3  10   6  0 

,,    yellow  pine   ..    4    5   6  0 
Lathwood,  Dant.  fm.   4  0  6  0 
„        StP'burg.   6   0   6  10 
Deals,  prC,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  10  17  10 
St.  Jolin.white  spruce  12  10  15  0 
Yellow  piue,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality.  .IS   0  19  0 

2ud  do   12   0  13  0 

Archangel,  yellow  ..11  0  12  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  U  0  12  0 


Finland    6  10   8  » 

Memel   7   0   9  0 

Gothenburg,    yellow   8    0   8  10 
white  ..0   0   0  0 

Oefle,  yellow   9  0  10  10 

Soderham    8   0   9  19 

Christiania,    per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow   10   0  IS  10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 

sq.  of  I  in.,  first  ytL  7    6  10  0 

First  white   7   0   9  6 

Second  qualities    6  0   7  0 

Pumice  Stone  pr  tu  6  0  8  0 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun  43   0  0  0 

Sperm  body   92  10   0  0 

Cod   40  10  41  0 

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  pale  39    0  40  0 

Olive,  GallipoU   57    0   0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  45  10  46  0 

Palm,  fine    40  10    0  0 

Linseed  32  10   0  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  44  10  4d  0 
Cottonaeed   31  0  35  1& 


19  5 
19  0 

18  10 

19  5 


Metals. 

Lead  :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton 

„    English,  W.B   do. 

„    LoAd  Co   do. 

,,   Other  brands    do. 

Sheet  Milled   do- 
Shot,  Patent   do. 

Red  or  minium   do.  t.  u 

Litharge,  WB    do.        0   0  0 

White  dry    da       26   0  0 

,,  ground  in  oil    do.      26  0  0 

COPPER  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70   0  0 


19  5 

18  17 

19  10 
0  0 


12  10 
9  0 

19  0 

13  0 
9  15 
8  0 


Best  Selected   do. 

Sheet    do- 

Bottoms   do- 
Australian    do. 

Spanish  Cake    Man 

Chili  Bars    11 

refined  ingot   

YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb. 


71  0 

73  0 
76  0 

0  0 

74  0 
'"0  0 
68  0 

72  10 
U  0 


Moral 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Institution  of  Surveyors.  Parochial  Assessments, 
byMr.  E.  Ryde.    8.  . 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  On 
the  Maintenance  and  Renewal  of  Railway  Rolling 
Stock."  8. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  Anniversary.    2  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.   On  the  Principles  of 
"       and  Political  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Blackie.  3. 
Wednesday.- Society  of  Arts.   A  Narrative  of  the  Works 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  by  D.  A.  Lange,  Esq.  8. 

Geological  Society.   8.  „   r  ^    1  n 

TnuKSDAY.— Royal  Institution.    Lecture  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 

LL.D.,  r.R.S.  3. 
FaiDAY. — Architectural  Association. 

Royal  Institution.   9.  .... 
Saturday.— Associated  Arts  Institute.    The  Physiological 

Aspects  of  Colour,  by  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.  8.15. 

Royal  Institution.    On  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  R. 

Grant,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  3. 
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TENDERS. 

HoLBOKN.— For  water-closets  and  sculleries  at  the  Ilolborn 
Workhouse.    Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect :  — 

Patnian  and  Co  £95  0 

Sabey  and  Son                                        82  0 

Bridgman  and  Nuthall                            76  0 

Starkey  (accepted)                                66  10 

Ke.ntish  Town.— For  the  erection  of  minister's  house 
attaclied  to  Wesleyan  chapel,  Leighton-road,  Kentish  Town. 
Mr.  J.  Willey,  architect: — 

T.  Niblett  and  Son  (accepted)   £885 

London. — For  re-bnilding  Kos.  48  and  49,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Barker  and  Sons.  Tolley  and  Dale,  archi- 
tects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Birdseyc; — 

Sewell   £8.5rG 

Ashby  and  Co   84.50 

Ennor   8.374 

Jolinston    7745 

Eivett    7691 

Howard   7660 

Little   7437 

Patman  and  Co   7385 

Browne  and  Robinson   7270 

Newman  and  Mann    7156 

Conder    6980 

Nightingale   6947 

Manley  and  Rogers  (accepted)   6437 

NoBFOLK. — For  enlarging  and  restorin|;  Starston  Church, 
exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A., 
architect : — 

Grimwood  (accepted)   £725 

Red  Hill. — For  building  two  residences  at  Frenches,  Red 
Hill,  for  F.  Campion,  Esq.    Mr.  Lees,  architect : — 

Cook  £3141 

Baguley   3036 

Snaresbrook. — For  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  and  new 
Past  wing  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum.  Mr. 
G.  Somers  Clarke,  architect : — 

Myers   £13,970 

Browne  and  Robinson   13,520 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co   13,361 

Nightingale    13.234 

Kirk  and  Parry   12,970 

Markwick  and  Thurgood   12,880 

Conder    12,769 

John  Kirk    12,749 

Bayes  and  Ramage    12,672 

Manley  and  Rogers    12,557 

Brass      12,29,5 

Chappell...    12,170 

Pattinson    11,990 

Kilby    11,987 

Perrv  and  Co   11,980 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)...  11,764 


COMPETITION. 

Bradford  Abattoir  Company  Limited.— Extension  of 
time  to  2nd  May. — Plans,  &c.,  of  a  slaughter-house,  cattle 
Bhcds,  and  all  necessary  appurtenances  to  a  slaughter-house 
proposed  to  be  built  at  Bolton  Bridge ;  also  plans  for  an  hotel 
and  outbuildings,  adjoining  to  Bolton-road,  and  near  to  the 
proposed  slaughter-iiouse.  The  directors  will  give  £20  for 
the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans.  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  llindle.  Land  Agents,  &c.,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Manchester,  May  30.— For  abattoirs  and  a  carcase  market. 
The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded:— One  of  £150,  one 
of  £100,  and  one  of  £75-  Joseph  Heron,  Toivu  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Cambridge,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a  corn  exchange, 
in  Wheeler-street  and  Corn  Exchange-street.  Edmoud  Foster, 
town  clerk,  Cambridge. 

Evesham,  May  2. — For  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Chelmswickham.  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  Chelmsvvickham,  near 
Broadway. 

Halifax,  April  30. — For  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian  chapel. 
Mr.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  12,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

DoNCASTER,  April  27. — For  the  erection  of  a  corn  exchange, 
also  carpenter's,  joiner's,  plasterer's,  glazier's,  and  other 
works  connected.    Mr  W.  Watkins,  architect,  Lincoln . 

DoNCASTER,  April  27. — For  the  ironwork  required  for  the 
roof  of  the  new  corn  exchange  and  the  roof  of  the  veget.able 
market  and  works  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  W.  Watkins, 
architect,  Lincoln. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  May  3. — For  the 
supply  of  materials,  cartage,  supply  of  men,  horses,  and  carts, 
and  slopping  and  cleansing  of  roads.  Metropolis  Roads  Office, 
32,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Bournemouth,  May  2.— For  execution  of  town  sewer 
works.  C.  C.  Creeke,  Esq.,  surveyor,  at  the  office,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

St.  Giles's,  Camberwell,  April  25.— For  repairing  Ann- 
street  and  Carlton-road,  also  kerbing  and  p:iving  the  same. 
G.  W.  Marsden,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  [Lill,  Camberwell. 

Gravesend,  May  4. — For  designs  and  tenders  for  supply- 
ing and  fixing  an  ornamental  iron  fence  from  3  to  4ft.  high 
in  Windmill-street.  Mr.  J.  Gould,  surveyor,  Parrock-street, 
Gravesend. 

Brighton,  May  5.— For  rebuilding  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Church,  North-street.  Mr.  J.  Wimble,  archi- 
tect, 2,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

Midland  Railway,  May  2. -For  the  corrugated  iron 
roof  required  for  a  carriage  shed  at  Perby  Station.  Engi- 
neer's oirtce.  Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  April  28.— For  addi- 
tions to  the  chapel.  Mr.  M.  Bulmer,  architect,  Tonbridge- 
road,  Maidstone. 

L.1TCHUHCH  Local  Boaed,  May  3.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  filter  beds  for  the  interception  of  the  sewage.  Mr. 
Whijton,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Litchurch. 


TuNBEiDGE  Wells  Local  Board,  April  29.— For  the 
construction  of  brick  and  earthenware  pipe  sewers,  forming 
roads,  &c..  on  the  Woodbury-park  estate.  T.  Lewis,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Shipley,  April  27. — For  wrought-iron  roof  for  new  retort 
house,  wrought-iron  hydraulic  main,  and  all  the  cast  and 
wrought-iron  work  for  a  stack  of  8t  retorts;  2  iron  scrub- 
bers, with  14in.  connections;  a  station  meter,  eq.  30,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour;  a  station  governor,  eq.  100,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour  ;  a  quantity  of  socket  pipes,  turned  and 
bored,  consisting  of  about  600  yards  of  18in.,  1800  yards  of 
12in.,  1400  yards  of  2in.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipley  Gas  Company,  Shipley,  near 
Leeds. 

Shipley  Gas  Light  Company,  April  27. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  retort  house,  engine  house,  meter  house,  and 
the  alteration  of  other  buildings  at  their  works.  Mr.  W. 
Wright,  the  secretary,  Gas  Works. 

Prestwich,  May  3.— For  paving  and  flagging,  &c.,  of 
part  of  Myrtle  Bank-road,  Rainsough.  Michael  Potter, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  88,  Moseley-street,  Manchester. 

Pontefract,  May  4. — For  the  erection  of  a  depot  for  the 
First  West  York  Regiment  of  Militia  in  Pontefract.  Mr. 
Bernard  Hartley,  West  Riding  Surveyor,  Pontefract. 

Ramsgate,  May  G.— For  extensive  repairs  to  the  Apron  of 
the  East  Sluices  of  Ramsgate  Harbour.  C.  Cecil  Trevor, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Harbour  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 

Salford,  April  29  — For  the  execution  of  the  works  re- 
quired in  the  proposed  enlargement  and  certain  alterations 
of  the  Workhouse  in  Eccles-road. 

Salford,  April  29. — For  the  oak  fittings  in  the  room  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Salford.  George  Brett,  Town  Clerk,  iTown 
Hall,  Salford. 

Hawoeth,  April,  28. — For  the  erection  of  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  at  Mill  Hey,  near  llaworth.  Sugden  and 
Smith,  architects. 

Ilkley,  April  28.— For  the  erection  of  shop  premises  in 
Brook-street. 

Whitwood,  April  27. — For  the  erection  of  the  Briggs 
memorial  clock  tower  and  spire,  to  be  attached  to  the 
parish  church.  Mr.  Ingham's  office,  Whitwood,  neat  Nor- 
manton. 

London,  April  26. — For  repairing  the  carriage  and  foot- 
ways of  Smithfield.  Joseph  Daw,  Principal  Clerk,  Sewers 
Office,  Guildhall. 

War  Department  Contracts,  May  6. — For  the  recon- 
struction of  1  atrines  at  Forts  Wallington  and  Nelson,  Ports- 
down-lull.  Colonel  W.  C.  Hadden,  Royal  Engineer  Office, 
Portsmouth. 

War  Department  Contracts,  May  6. — For  the  con- 
struction ot  sewage  tanks,  and  completion  of  drainage  at 
Ports  Purbrook,  Widley,  Southwick,  and  Nelson.  Colonel 
W.  C.  Fiadden,  Royal  Engineer  Oflice,  Portsmouth. 

War  Department  Contracts,  May  12.— For  laying  a 
gas  main  from  Royal  Artillery  Barracks  to  Royal  Marine 
Barracks,  and  erecting  a  meter  house  at  Woolwich.  Colonel 
W.  D.  Gossett,  Royal  Engineer  OlSce,  Woolwich. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  CorBharn,  Wilts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

act  1869.— to  surrender  in  London. 

Broadbent,  Thomas,  Highgate,  plumber,  April  26,  at  2 — 
Kerriage,  William,  George-street,  Notting-dale,  builder,  April 
28,  at  12. 

to  surrender  in  the  country. 
Brockland,  John,  Carlisle,  timber  merchant.  May  2,  at  2— 
Elliott,  William  Cornish,  Plymouth,  builder.  May  4,  at  11— 
Kukland,  John,  Liverpool,  engineer.  May  2,  at  2 — Webster, 
George,  Stockton-on-Tees,  builder.  May  4,  at  12  — Goulding, 
J,,  BIytli,  Northumberland,  builder,  April  27,  Newcastle — 
Hutchings,  J.,  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  builder,  April  30, 
Newport — Lever,  B.,  Wycombe-marsh,  Chepping  Wycombe, 
builder.  May  5,  Aylesbury — Parker,  Henry,  Warton,  Lanca- 
shire, carpenter,  April  28,  Preston — Pike,  J.,  Teignniouth, 
builder,  April  27,  Exeter — Shaw,  Thomas,  Ilkeston,  joiner, 
May  6,  Derby. 

act  1869.— public  examinations. 

Fern,  S.,  Wincobank,  near  Ecclcsfield,  joiner.  May  5 — Wil- 
son, G,,  Ramsgate,  builder.  May  27. 

declaration  of  dividends. 

Anthony,  W.,  Abcrdare,  contractor,  div.  4s.  6d. — Jones,  T., 
Newport,  timber  merchant,  div.  3d. 

dividend  meetings. 

J.  and  W.  Roose,  Ashbourne,  plumbers  and  glaziers.  May  17- 

sittings  for  last  examination. 

Dawson,  J.,  Fulham  New  Town,  builder,  June  17 — Pipes, 
E.,  Burton-upon-Trent,  plasterer.  May  11 

scotch  sequestrations. 

Hewitt,  J.,  Dumfries,  painter,  April  22,  at  12— M'Onie, 
W.,  Greenock,  engineer,  April  25,  at  1. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Sismey  and  Moore,  White  Horse-street,  Stepney,  and  Fern- 
street,  Bow-common,  builders — Wood,  Ward,  and  Co.,  Leeds, 
joiners— Collier  and  Elliott,  Brentford,  dealers  in  slate— Dover 
and  Co.,  Leamington  Priors,  builders — Murphy  and  Diggle, 
Bury,  slaters— Drake  and  Co.,  New  Kent-road,  concrete 
builders- I'irth  and  Sons,  H;ilifax  'and  Brighouse,  plumbers 
and  gas  filters— Bates  and  Walker,  Walbrook,  iron  merchants. 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 


J.J.  CORDES&CO., 

the  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
well-known 

PATENT   WROUGHT  NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbank's  Nails), 
Desire  to  make  it  known  that  they  have  adopted 
a  "  star,"  or  "  cross,"  as  their  Trade  Mark,  and 
that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  by  them, 
except  Clasp,  hear  this  mark  upon  their  heads, 
and  that  within  every  package  sent  from  their 
works  is  also  placed  a  card  bearing  their  name 
and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also  branded 
CORDES  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J.  Cordes 
and  Co.  out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig 
Iron,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  Nails  are  all 
uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one  perfect 
and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MON. 


MIDLAND  KAILVVAY. 


NEW  EOUTE  TO  AND  FROM  .SHEFFIELD. 


'J^he  new  and  direct  line  of  Rail- 

way  bet,Tcen  Sheffield  and  CheatTfield  is  now  open,  placing 
Sheffielit  upon  the  Main  Line  of  tlie  Midland  Railway. 

An  improved  service  of  Express  and  Fast  Trains  has  been  esta- 
blished between  Sheffield  and  London  ;  tlirough  Carriages  by  all 
Trains. 

HBDUCED  FAUES  have  been  put  in  operation  between  SHEF- 
FIELD and  LONDON  (,St.  Pancras)  and  other  places  in  the  South 
and  West  of  England. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  issued  br  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

Derby. 


JMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE    ARTIZANS',  LABOURERS', 
and  GENERAL    DWELI-INGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital  .£250,000,    Shares  £10.    £1  paid  per  Share. 
President— The  Dean  of  WESTMINSTER. 


Arbitrators. 
Rin-ht  Hon.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Rigfht  Hon.  Earl  Lichfield. 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

&e..  &c.,  &c. 


Local  Council. 
Thos.  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jacob  Brig^lit,  Ksq.,  M.P. 
John  Clieetham,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
W.R.  Callender,iun.,Esq., 
M.P. 


Jguilding   Land. — One    of  the 

finest  plots  of  land  to  be  let,  near  London,  covered  with 
timber,  snltable  for  a  house  value  X2S00.  Advances  made.— AddreBB, 
•'Surveyor,"  care  of  the  housekeeper,  39,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 


W.  SwiNDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  improved 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on  the  Company's 
property.  Profits  realised  by  workmen  employed  on 
the  buildings  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  5  per 
cent.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclosing  postage 
stamp.  Office  1,  Great  College-street  (opposite  the 
House  o<  Lords),  Westminster.  London. 


4^50,000  ready  to  be  Advanced 

by  the  TF.MPERANCfe  PERMANENT  LAND  and  BTTILD- 
IN«  SOCIETY,  on  FREKHOLD  or  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY, 
for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding  15,  the  mortgage  being  re- 
doemaijle  by  equal  Monthly  Instalments.    Interest  (in  addition  to 
a  small  premium)  5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 
HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  :  4,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
N©TE. — More  than  One  Million  and  a  Quarter  Pounds  sterling 
have  been  advanrad  upon  house  property  alone. 

JYJoney  promptly  Advanced  on 

Personal  or  any  available  security.  A  moclerate  interest, 
rep.iyable  hv  in-stalments.  No  preliminary  fees. — REAL  and  PER- 
SONAL ADVANCE  COMPANY  (Limited),  3,  Tavistock-street, 
Covent-gardon,  nnd  at  14,  Soiithampton-row,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
Hours,  y  to  6.  Bills  discounted.  Forms  free. 
 P.  J.  HARVEY.  Secretary 

IV/roinentOLis,  Mystical,  and  Musi- 

CAL  EASTER  ENTERTAINMENTS.— SAND  AND  THE 
SUEZ  CANAL  (a  momentous  question),  by  Professor  Pepper  :  with 
curious  Sand  Experiments  and  Diorauiic  Illustrations. — Novel 
Musical  Entertainment,  bv  George  Backland,  Esq.  (Mystical  and 
Spectral),  entitled,  THE  HEART  OF  STONE:  a  Legend  of  the 
Black  Forest,  with  astonishing  Spectral  Scenes  and  New  Music. — 
DugAvar's  marvellously  agile  "  Toniiihawk  Throwing,"  and  centre 
of  gravity  performances — The  American  Organ  daily, — Lecture,  by 
Mr.  King,  On  a  curious  Cliinese  Torpedo."— Napoli's  Mechiinical 
Pictures,  and  all  the  other  entertainments  daily,  for  One  Shilling, 
at  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC.  

TJobertson,  Brooman,   and  Co., 

PATENT  AND  DESIGNS  REGISTRATION  AGENTS, 
f)6.  Fleet-street.  London.    E.-^tablished  l>^2.'i.    Prnspprtu-'ies  crrflti-i 


r^oncrete     Building  Machine 

(Drake's  Patent).  Complete  apparatus  to  build  a  pair  of  de- 
tached villas,  including  Chimney  Breasts,  Angles,  Uprights, 
Scaffold  Brackets.  &c.  N.B  —The  above  Machine  has  only  been 
used  once,  and  will  be  Sold  che;ip. — Price  and  particulars  on  applica- 
tion  to  W.  H.  Berry,  Concrete  Villas,  Sowerby  Bridge.  Yorks. 

^^out  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly 

relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  davs  by  that  celebrated 
Medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  theiruse 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Ol'taiued  through  anv  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor. 


TIMBER,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

JOSEPH  AND  ALFRED  ROSLINQ, 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF.  BANKSIDE.  ^ 
Keep  a  large  and  well-seasoned  stock  constantly  on  nand,  which,  from 
the  facility  afforded  by  river-side  premiNcs  *s  comparetl  with  inland 
yi. p  is.  they  are  fnabled  to  sell  at  th<-  vtry  lowest  price s.  

^o  Builders. — Dulwich  Estate. 

The  GoveiTiors  are  prepared  to  LET  on  LEASE,  for  84  years, 
PORTIONS  of  their  ESTATE,  for  building  purposes.  There  is 
ample  railway  communication,  and  sjiecial  educational  advantages 
in  the  new  College  are  secured  to  occupiers  o£  houses  on  the  estate. 
For  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  C:iharles  Barry,  Esq.,  1,  Westmin- 
ster-chambers, Victoria-street,  S.AS'.,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Governors. 


April  29,  1870. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  the  only  ono  of 
tbe  three  arts  which  has  no  annual 
flowering  season,  no  particular  time  in  whicl 
it  may  bloom  out  to  the  connoisseurs  and 
lovers  of  art  in  full  beauty  and  complete 
adornment.  Every  year  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  painters  and  sculptors  reveal  to  the  world 
through  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  once  in  all  their  perfection  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  their  year's  labours,  while  the  archi- 
tect can  but  produce  the  vague  and  hollow 
semblance  of  his  work,  for  an  architectural 
perspective  in  noway  brings  before  the  public 
what  the  building  itself  will  be,  when  as  an 
actual  block,  and  aided  by  its  size,  surround- 
ings and  accessories,  it  stands  before  them  as 
a  finished  work.  It  is  much  as  if  the  painter 
were  forced  to  exhibit  the  charcoal  sketch  for 
his  picture,  instead  of  the  picture  itself,  or 
the  sculptor  the  rough  clay  model,  instead  of 
the  chiselled  marble.  Then  we  must  consider, 
also,  that  tbe  architect  works  from  the  very 
first  before  the  eye  of  the  world  :  it  may 
watch  his  labour,  criticising  its  details  and 
disputing  its  taste,  if  so  disposed,  from  the 
foundation  stone  to  the  last  nl^te'ot  the  roof  ; 
and  this  very  fact  of  watching  produces  a 
certain  weariness,  the  mind  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  the  completed  structure,  the  impres- 
sion remains  vague  and  uncertain.  How  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  a  sculptor  or  painter  may 
succeed  in  making  by  a  work  begun  and 
carried  out  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his 
own  studio,  and  which,  like  Minerva  springing 
fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  en- 
chants the  taste  and  mind  of  the  art-loving 
world  when  first  seen  in  all  its  completeness 
on  the  opening  day  of  an  exhibition. 

Having  begun  with  pointing  out,  as  an  ar- 
chitectural paper  should  do,  the  unequal  foot- 
ing on  which  these  three  'arts  are  placed,  not 
for  the  sake  of  cavilling  at  that  which  is 
clearly  unavoidable,  but  for  the  sake  of  fair- 
ness and  justice, we  can  with  a  clear  conscience 
proceed  to  our  criticism  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  this  its  second  year  of  its  new  home. 
The  casual  observer  takes  but  little  notice  of 
the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  but  he  is  probably 
insensibly  either  gratified  or  irritated  by  their 
arrangement.  Much  art  and  taste  is  required 
in  placing  pictures  so  that  they  should  not 
Lave  an  injurious  effect  one  upon  the  other, 
and_so  as  to  preserve  a  symmetrical  disposition, 
which  shall  immediately  strike  the  eye  as 
harmonious  and  regular.  The  hangers  this 
year  have  been  fairly  successful  in  their  work, 
and  have  placed  nearly  all  the  pictures  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  light  in  which  they  have 
been  painted.  We  already  hear  the  u?ual 
amount  of  complaint  from  the  outsiders  con- 
cerning the  rejected  works,  but  as  impartial 
judges,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  to  our 
mind,  many  pictures  have  obtained  places 
which  fall  considerably  below  the  standard  of 
merit  that  the  Academy  from  its  position  is 
bound  to  maintain.  Another  room  has  this 
year  been  added  to  the  exhibition,  namely, 
the  lecture  room,  in  which  Millais'  fine  por- 
trait of  tiie  Marchioness  of  Huntly  is  hung, 
but  notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  we  be- 
lieve the  number  of  pictures  actually  placed 
is  less  than  last  year. 

A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
English  school  since  the  reaction  from  Pre- 
Raphaelitismset  in.  The  danger  in  a  reaction  is 
always  the  length  to  which  it  goes,  and  this  year 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  carried  too  far,  even 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  painters,  Millais, 
once  so  devoted  a  member  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Pre-Raphaelites  ;  and  if  oneof  the  chiefs  of 
the  school  gdcs  so  far,  who  has  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  experience  to  cover  his  looseness 
of  painting  and  cliique,is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  lesser  painters,  striving  after  the  same 
thing,  fall  into  worse  errors,  and,  not  having , 


such  gifts  to  raise  them  up,  remain  in  the 
ditch  crushed  by  their  own  dashing  efforts 
after  effect.    Surely,  brilliancy  in  painting  is 
not  attained  by  heaping  on  the  colour  as  if 
quantity  were  the  thing  in  art  ;  and  it  is  at 
least  more  gratifying  to  our  feelings  that  too 
much  pains  should  be  taken-  with  a  picture 
than  too  little,  even  though  we  are  assured 
that  this  little  pains  is  just  that  which  stamps 
the  work  as  a  freally  artistic  performance. 
Mr.  Calderon's  pictures  this  year  are  an  in- 
stance of  this  incompleteness  and  poverty  of 
painting.    His  "  Spring  pelting  Winter  with 
Flowers "  is  the  most  advanced  example  of 
the  tendency  of  all  his  works  in  this  year's 
exhibition  ;  we  expect  better  things  from  him. 
Last  year  his  boat  picture  was  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Academy.    The  left  hand  centre  of  the 
great  room  is  taken  up  by  Sir  E.  Landseer's 
picture  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
landing  from  a  boat  on  one  of  the  Highland 
lakes  ;  it  was  painted  many  years  ago,  and  ex- 
hibited as  unfinished,  and  has  since  been 
much  worked  upon  and  completed.    On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  fine' work  by  Maclise — alas ! 
the  last  from  his  hand — and  near  to  it,  No.  202, 
Millais'  large  picture  of  "  The  Knight  Errant." 
This  is  a  work  of  greater  importance  than  he 
has  painted  for  some  time,  and  the  subject 
one  which  the  great  painters  and  poets  of  all 
ages  have  loved  to  treat.  Innocence  rescued 
by  Valour.    Mr.  Millais  has  done  justice  to 
this  old  but  ever  new  subject,  and  has  enriched 
it  with  a  fine  work  of  art.  The  painting  of  the 
flesh  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  the  armour  a 
brilliant  and  most  dashing  bit  of  execution, 
and  the  background  at  once  suggestive  and 
romantic,  but  much  as  we  admire  this  picture, 
we  turn  with  still  greater  pleasure  to  his 
"Young  Raleigh,"  No.  334.    The  action  of 
the  boy  a  -,  he  listens  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  sailor's  tale  is  remarkably  good,  and  the 
entire  colouring  of  the  picture  very  fine  :  by  the 
way,  the  sailor  is  dressed  more  in  the  costume  of 
a  Greek  or  Italian  mai'iner  than  in  the  homely 
Devonshire  habit.    This  painter's  picture  of 
"A  Flood"  is  in  the  second  room.   The  un- 
consciousness of  the  child  amid  the  desolation 
of  the  waters  is  charmingly  given ;  it  is  smil- 
ingly gazing  at  the  little  pearl-like  rain  drops 
on  the  boughs  which  overhang  its  cradle, 
while  poor  little  puss,  whose  experiences  have 
not  been  quite  so  peaceful,  is  mewing  away  in 
great  discomfort ;  the  clayey  colour,  though 
true  to  nature,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated 
We   must   not  omit   to   mention  the  fine 
portrait    of    John   Kelk,    No.   48,  which 
confirms   to   Millais    a   high    rank    as  a 
painter  of    male  portraits.     No.   176,  Mr. 
Poole's  only  picture,  is  rich  and  glowing  in 
colour,  dreamy  in  effect,  and  full  of  poetry, 
very  unlike  the  dry  rendering  of  the  same 
subject  by  Sandro  Botticelli  in  a  picture  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Barker,  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.    M.  Alma  Tadema's  two  pictures, 
Nos.  148  and  152,  exhibit  his  usual  power 
and  skill,  and  will  enhance  his  reputation  with 
the  English  public.    Mr.  Faed  has  a  very 
clever  work  called  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  No. 
192.    A  labourer,  tired  wiih  his  day's  work, 
is  resting  in  a  chair,  while  the  old  grand- 
mother is  putting  the  bairns  to  bed.    No.  199, 
"The  Lord  Chancellor,"  by  H.  T.  Wells,  is  a 
picture  of  mark,  and  commands  more  atten- 
tion than  an  ordinary  portrait,  from  Lord 
Hatherley's  being  painted  surrounded  hy  the 
ceremonials  of  his  office.    The  painter  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  chief  figure  ex- 
tremely well  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  attendants  will 
engross  too  much  of  the  public  attention  ;  all 
the  accessories  are  most  conscientiously  given, 
but  the  execution,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  thin.    Mr.  Cope's  picture  of  a  punt, 
in  the  great  room,  is  rather  too  pale  in  colour  ; 
we  prefer  his  other  work,  taken  from  the 
"  Me"chant  of  Venice,"  where  the  youth  Gobbo 
is  justifying  Shylock's  description  of  him  by 
snonng  after  a  heavy  meal.    This  picture  has 
much  quiet  humour  about  it.    This  painter's 
portrait  of  a  child  is  also  a  very  characteristic 


work.  Mr.  Redgrave  has  but  one  picture  in 
the  great  room,  painted  from  one  of  his  early 
etchings  of  "Jack  o'  Ijnntern."  The  little 
sprite,  half  Puck,  half  friar,  is  leading  an  un- 
fortunate rusric  through  endless  swamp  and 
quagmire.  No.  157,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy 
and  the  Widow,"  is  Mr.  Frith's  best  work.  It 
is  good  in  colour,  and  more  carefully  executed 
than  usual.  The  confidante  seems  to  be  the 
only  person  alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  and  the  lover  is  more  passive  than 
bashful.  Mr.  Hook  has  two  very  excellent 
pictures  ;  he  has  this  year  broken  new  ground 
by  taking  Holland  as  the  field  of  his  labours. 
From  his  peculiar  facility  for  painting  water 
in  its  full  perfection  of  ripple  he  is  unrivalled 
as  a  painter  of  sea  scenery  ;  but  here,  in  his 
"  Market  Women  of  the  Scheldt,"  No.  158,  he 
has  shown  us  his  power  of  painting  the  same 
element  in  the  silvery  sheen  of  an  unruffled 
surface,  while  the  buxom  women,  with  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  eggs,  give  colour  and  rich- 
ness to  his  foreground.  Mr.  Watts  has  three 
pictures  this  season  ;  in  the  principal  one, 
"  Fata  Morgana,"  No.  193,  in  the  great  room, 
from  the  Italian  of  Boiardo,  an  armed  soldier 
is  attempting  to  retain  the  spirit,  but  as,  like 
Time,  she  is  only  to  be  held  by  the  forelock, 
she  is  passing  away  and  eluding  his  grasp, 
The  difference  between  the  flesh  painting  of 
this  nymph  and  that  of  Millais'  Virgin  is 
worth  careful  study.  No.  203,  by  E.  M. 
Ward,  is  painted  with  his  usual  coarseness  of 
colouring.  No.  161,  Mr.  Elmore's  large 
picture,  is  very  fine  in  colour,  but  the  subject 
is  a  painfully  sad  one.  The  President  has  a 
good  portrait  of  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  in 
the  great  rorm.  Two  of  our  best  portrait 
painters,  Boxall  and  Richmond,  are  not  repre- 
sented in  tliis  year's  Academy ;  and  Mr. 
Leighton  sends  only  one  small  picture.  No. 
178  is  a  picture  of  rather  a  pretty  page  boy 
coming  out  of  the  well-known  ball-room  door 
at  Haddon  ;  it  is  by  W.  Fyfe — a  name  new  to 
us.  Mr.  Hart's  large  picture  is  too  strong  in 
colour,  and  all  the  faces  unfortunately  Jewish- 
looking.  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  has  a  portrait,  in 
tbe  great  room.  No.  210 — a  young  lady  in  a 
greenhouse,  with  flowers — painted  with  his 
usual  grace  ;  but  his  large  picture.  No.  104, 
"  Telling  Fortunes,"  occupies  the  end  of  Gal- 
lery II.  The  subject  is  a  group  of  young  girls 
throwing  roses  into  a  stream— as  a  subject  com- 
monplace enough,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  transforms  it  into  a  perfect  idyll  of 
youth,  sunshine,  and  dreamy  delight ;  the 
colour  is  charming,  and  the  method  of  treating 
the  background  very  original.  It  is  a  work  of 
much  refinement  and  beauty,  and  will  greatly 
add  to  this  painter's  reputation.  Over  this 
picture  is  placed  Landseer's  portrait  of  Vol- 
tigeur,  the  celebrated  racehorse  belonging  to 
Lord  Zetland.  Sir  Edwin  has  also  a  very 
clever  picture  called  "The  Sick  Monkey,"  No. 
265  ;  the  colour  is  excellent  ;  the  monkey- 
physician  treats  the  invalid  with  more  than 
professional  indifference,  and  calmly  sucks 
away,  with  his  rich  brown  nozzle,  at  the 
orange  which  is  his  fee,  while  the  monkey- 
nurse  bends  rather  more  tenderly  over  the 
patient.  In  Nos.  183  and  337,  two  sea  pieces, 
Mr.  Herbert  has  struck  out  in  a  somewhat  new 
line  ;  but  we  confess  to  more  satisfaction  in 
his  figure-pictures  than  in  his  present  suljects. 
In  the  5th  room  is  a  clever  picture,  by  Keeley 
Halsewelle,  of  priests  bargaining  for  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  market-place  at  Rome  ;  a  begging 
friar  going  forth  with  his  ass  to  seek  dona- 
tions, the  flitring  of  a  peasant  family,  and 
other  incidents,  fill  up  the  picture,  which, 
though  a  work  of  great  merit,  is  founde<l,  too 
apparently,  on  the  style  and  method  of  the 
late  John  Phillip. 

As  it  appears  to  be  a  rule  of  the  Academy 
tliat  each  of  tlie  members  should  have  a  work 
n  the  great  room,  to  which  gallery  our  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  devoted,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  remark  upon  many  very  original 
pictures  by  artists  who  are  not  yet  members  of 
this  body,  but  we  hope  amply  to  make  up  for 
this  defect  in  a  future  notice. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of 
this  Exhibition  are  promising,  and 
that  it  will  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  past 
years — in  fact,  some  interesting  deparlments 
of  it  have  never  before  been  so  good.  Tliat  of 
sketches  from  ancient  buildings,  for  instance, 
is  remarkably  full,  and  contains  admirable 
specimens  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Brewer,  Messrs.  Edward 
I'Anson,  W.  Burges,  W.  Emerson,  R.  P. 
Spiers,  Einest  George,  H.  Marshall,  R.  J. 
Talbert,  T.  Vaughan,  while  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace 
has  added  several  of  Moorish  and  eastern 
decorative  work.  These  have  proved  sufli- 
cient,  with  photographs  of  executed  works, 
above  and  below  the  line  of  sight,  to  fill  the 
smaller  gallery,  which  last  year  was  occupied 
by  the  sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Petit. 

Among  drawings  of  works  of  modern  archi  • 
tecture,  some  of  Mr.  Street's  successful  designs 
for  the  proposed  new  Law  Courts  will  be  seen, 
with  a  picturesque  view  of  a  quadrangular 
block  of  stabling  which  Mr.  Burges  is  build- 
ing for  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Cardiff  ;  Mr. 
Emerson's  Bombay  Cathedral ;  details  of  an 
interesting  new  church,  by  Mr.  W.  White ; 
some  villas,  by  Mr.  Edis  ;  a  quaint  church  in- 
terior, by  Mr.  Truefitt ;  a  striking  building 
for  the  storage  of  wine  for  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington in  Spain,  by  Messrs.  George  and 
Vaughan ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin's  Dromore 
Castle;  churches  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  Mr.  Buckeridge,  and  Mr. 
Kempson  ;  Mr.  Seddon's  Fulham  Almshouses  ; 
mansions  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Teulon,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt.  Among 
decorations  are  some  beautiful  art  tiles  and 
sketches  for  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Cook  ;  de- 
signs for  sculptures  and  paintings  for  S. 
Peter's  Church,  Vauxhall,  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  study  ;  decorations 
for  Dromore  Castle,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin. 

We  are  unable  to  state  how  far  the  collec 
tion  of  architectural  drawings  may  be  com- 
parable to  that  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  of  sufficient  merit  and  interest 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  afTumative  answer  to 
the  question  put  by  the  committee  to  the  pro- 
fession, as  to  whether  it  is  needed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  that  before  mentioned.    It  does  not 
consist,  as  many   suppose,  of  drawings  in- 
ferior to  or  mere  duplicates  of  those  sent  to 
the  Academy,  but  is  mainly  composed  of 
works  of  a  more  practical  nature  than  what 
are  alone  considered  suitable  for  that  more 
popular  exhibition.    The  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition is  and  must  remain  specially  for  the 
profession  itself,  and  to  architects  it  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  looked  forward  to  by  those 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis  ; 
and  the  former  are  regular  frequenters  of  the 
galleries     in   Conduit-street,     and  careful 
students  of  their  contents.    In  them  and  in 
them  alone  can  the  various  designs  sent  in  to 
the  several  competitions  of  the  year  be  seen 
and  compared,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  this  opportu- 
}iity  were  to  cease.     Here  the  merits  of  the 
respective  designs  are  submitted,  as  it  were,  to 
a  second  and  more  dispassionate  tribunal,  and 
one  more  competent   than   most   of  those 
that  actually  decide    those  questions  which 
are  of  no  slight  moment  to  the  competitors  and 
to  tlie  public  as  well,  so  that  morality  as  well  as 
architecture  would  suffer  by  the  suppression  of 
the  exhibition.     We  speak  thus  strongly,  be- 
cause it  behoves  the  profession  to  consider 
well  whether  or  not  it  will  support  it.    It  has 
been  continued  quite  tentatively  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the    committee   might  ascertain 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  exhibition  i.s 
needed,  now  that  the  Royal  Academy  has 
gri  ater  space  at  its  disposal  ;  and  secondly, 
whether,  if  needed,  the  profession  will  sub- 
scribe for  its  support,  for  without  subscriptions 
it  cannot  exist.     It  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fact,  though  a  painful  one,  that  the  public  care 
too  little  about  architecture  to  enable  the  pro- 
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moters  to  trust  to  receipts  at;  the  doors. 
We  call  then  upon  those  provincial  archi- 
tects who  may  visit  it  during  the  year 
to  weigh  well  its  claims,  and  to  enrol  their 
names  in  t  he  list  of  its  subscribers.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  exhibition  is  all  that  it 
ought  to  be,  or  that  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  become.  It  needs  support  in  kind  as  well 
as  in  money.  It  needs  that  architects  should 
send  their  working  drawings  of  the  buildings 
they  execute,  which  they  can  well  do  without 
tlie  expense  incurred  in  prepared  drawings  for 
the  Royal  Academy.  There  are  several  ex- 
amples of  sucii  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  in  Conduit-street,  which  will  explain 
what  we  mean,  and  we  commend  the  considera- 
tion of  them  to  the  whole  of  the  profession. 


THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

THE  conditions  under  which  primitive  art 
took  root  have  been  stated ;  and  we 
shall  find  the  earliest  conceptions  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  the  other  arts,  were  but  the  off- 
spring of  that  predominant  conception  of 
mankind — the  theological— which  was  the 
basis  of  all  effort,  the  fount  of  all  early  in- 
spiration. This  dominant  and  pre-existent 
idea  being  the  substratum  of  all  primeval  art, 
its  homogeneity,  unity,  and  its  early  progress 
were  natural  consequences.  Reposing  upon  a 
theological  or  a  poetic  basis,  the  fine  arts  at 
once  found  all  they  needed  for  a  provisional 
and  complete  existence,  obtaining  also  a 
ready  and  spontaneous  co-operation  from  this 
one  powerful  system,  then  the  source  of  every- 
thing. As  far  as  architecture  was  concerned, 
there  were  no  conflicting  considerations  to 
weigh,  no  difficulties  of  pin-pose  or  construc- 
tion, as  at  present ;  and  in  the  material  temple 
was  found  its  highest  realisation,  its  completest 
fulfilment.  The  varied  elements  of  nature, 
difficulties,  needs,  and  the  events  of  life,  how- 
ever contrary',  found  distinct  embodiment  in 
deities  who  are  invoked  for  special  purposes  ; 
such  were  Juno,  Lucina,  Neptune,  Mars, 
Ceres,  Mercury,  &c.,  and  these  required  fitting 
shrines.  Such  was  the  ultimate  destination  of 
all  art  conception.  Even  the  constructive 
element  was  subordinated  to  this  governing 
principle  ;  for  there  were  none  of  those  com- 
plex arrangements  of  different  forces  which 
we  now  have  to  report  to,  for  producing  the 
maximum  of  strength  with  the  least  amount 
of  material  at  command.  Eastern  imagina- 
tion soon  converted  building  into  something 
like  poetry  ;  as  mysticism  begat  symbolism  in 
religion.  There  was  little  intellect  to  reason 
out  the  constructive  science  of  architecture 
which  was  thus  the  inseparable  handmaid  of 
religion.  There  was  an  alliance  between  the 
two  till  art  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
dominant  church  or  creed.  Till  this  time 
arrived,  architecture  had  not  a  separate 
existence  as  an  art  in  the  sense  it  has  now  ;  it 
had  not  become  a  distinct  power  or  law  of 
itself,  wanting  as  it  did  an  independent  basis 
on  which  to  work. 

Hence,  in  the  styles  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
India,  there  is  much  that  is  grand,  imposing, 
and  original;  but  comparatively  little  of  that 
skill  or  science  which  economises  material, 
creates  large  results  from  small  means,  or  by 
which  complicated  arrangements  are  solved. 
The  old  artists  had  one  simple  conception, 
which  they  wrought  out  regardless  of  cost, 
material,  and  labour.  The  grandeur  of 
their  structures  arose  from  ponderous 
masses,  to  which  was  superadded  in  time  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion,  almost  instinctive 
at  first,  though  afterwards  improved  by 
geonretrical  knowledge,  which  was  an  ad- 
vanced science  even  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  simple  lintel  or  tra- 
beated  construction  comprised  the  whole 
secret  of  their  architecture,  on  which  a  pro- 
cess of  refinement,  gradually  leading  to  an 
abstract  principle  of  design,  attained  perfec- 
tion, as  in  Greek  architecture.  The  more  un- 
civilised states  of  society,  possessing  no  in- 
tellectual  strength  or  refined  conceptions. 
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required  representation  to  assist.  "The  Per- 
sians and  p]gyptians,"  says  Lecky,  "  failed 
remarkably  to  keep  ])ace  with  general  civilisa- 
tion in  their  aisthetic  development."  There 
was  a  fi.xity  in  their  architecture  and  art  as 
soon  as  the  first  stage  was  reached,  which  was 
all  the  unaided  mind  and  imagination  could 
do.^  In  Egypt,  indeed,  the  profession  of  the 
artist  was  made  c  >mpulsory  and  hereditary, 
and  a  symbolic  significance  was  all  art 
aspired  to.  Indian  religion  ever  soared  to  the 
terrible,  the  unnatural,  hence  its  art  was  more 
grotesque  and  fanciful  than  beautiful. 

To  begin  witli  Egyptian  art,  as  being  the 
earliest.  We  find  the  Pyramids  typified  best 
the  conception  of  the  Egyptians.  Material  and 
mass  accorded  with  their  childish  superstition 
and  their  sensual  and  material  worship  of  the 
Deity.  They  were  not  progressive  ;  in  fact,  the 
oldest  pyramids  show  as  refined  a  degree  of  art 
as  the  later  monuments  of  that  strange  and 
reserved  people.  Even  their  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics  were  just  as  perfect  and  quaint 
at  the  early  period  of  the  pyramids  as  they 
were  later.  Being  skilled  geometricians,  the 
Egyptians  soon  attained  a  knowledge  of  forms 
best  suited  to  express  and  perpetuate  their 
ideas.  They  built  only  for  eternity,  sacrificing 
every  other  quality  to  this  object.  A  massive 
grandeur  and  solidity,  rather  than  refined 
taste  or  beauty,  was  the  predominant  concep- 
tion. Tiiough  stationary,  however,  their  art 
was  a  perfect  art  of  the  age,  simply  because 
it  could  not  advance  a  step  further  without  a 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  mode  of  thought 
and  religious  sentiment  of  the  people.  Their 
painting  was  subordinated  to  form  and  archi- 
tecture in  a  more  complete  manner  than  we 
find  among  other  nations.  Form,  not  colour, 
was  their  chief  and  first  study.  Their  painting 
indeed,  was  but  coloured  sculpture.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  sculpture  was  practised  by  the 
priesthood,  but  there  is  wanting  that  ideal 
beauty  in  it  which  characterised  the  works  of 
the  Greek  artists.  With  the  Egyptians  the 
figures  were  mere  transcripts  of  nature. 

From  our  present  standpoint,  Egyptian  art 
has  a  material  solidity  and  a  childishness  of 
character,  rather  than  that  intellectual  and 
abstract  refinement  which    indicates  later 
periods  of  civilisation.    During  a  period  of 
not  less  than  4000  years,  the  same  improgressive 
and  stable  character  appears  in   its  monu- 
ments ;  and  the   cxclusiveness  of  Egyptian 
civilisation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  its  art 
was  essentially  an  indigenous  one  ;  and,  per- 
haps, in  its  mode  of  expression,   as  much 
characteristic   of    the    early    fetichism  or 
mythology    which    a   materialistic  religion 
created,  as  that  of  any  other  nation.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  says  if  there  was  anything  like  progress 
in  this  art  it  is  certainly  more  observable  in 
the  works  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties.     It  was  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
that   that    marvel   of   material  grandeur 
the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnar-,  belonged,  while 
the  Rhamession,  by  Rhamses  tlie  Great,  deve- 
loped the  Egyptian  conception  to  the  highest 
point  attainable.     Comparing  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  at  Karnac  with  the  Parthenon,  or  with  a 
much  later  example,  Cologne  Cathedral,  Mr. 
Fergusson  shows  the  far  greater  advantage 
possessed  by  the  latter  examples  in  respect  of 
the  far  larger  proportion  of  open  area  to 
points  of  support.    But  in  all  earlier  monu- 
ments and  temples  the  aim  of  the  builders 
was  to  make  the  material  building  itself  the 
main  object  more  than  its  use  ;  and  I  think 
this  law  is   very  noticeable  and  holds  good 
throughout  the  history  and  development  of 
architecture — namely,  that  the  material  aspect 
of  the  art  has  invariably  preceded  the  higher 
technic  and  aisthetic   qualities   of  it.  Mr. 
Fergusson  says  that  one  half  of  the  merit 
of  tlie  great  Hall  at  Karnac  is  technic,  while 
ffisthetically  its  merits  are  very  small.  Though 
the  Egyptians  understood  the  principle  of  the 
arch  it  was  very  timidly  used,  and  was  left  for 
a  later  people  to  constructively  develop. 

G.  n.  Q. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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shop  fronts. 

{Concluded  from  page  i^i.) 

THE  precise  point,  in  fact,  wherein  the 
shopkeeping  mind  needs  education  is, 
that  good  architecture  forms  a  feature  of 
attractiveness  in  itself.  A  shop  front  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  plate  glass  is  like  a 
picture  without  a  frame.  The  picture  may  in 
itself  be  a  good  one,  but  will  frequently  be 
passed  over  in  favour  of  another  not  near  so 
good,  if  the  other  be  only  placed  in  a  richly- 
decorated  frame.  In  like  manner,  the  articles 
displayed  by  a  tradesman,  without  the  acces- 
sories of  appropriate  building  decorations,  lose 
half  their  power  of  attracting  customers.  We 
are  conscious  of  descending  from  high  artistic 
ground  in  taking  this  view,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  near  and  true  view  of  the  subject, 
and,  until  the  shopkeeper  has  obtained  some 
independent  art  education,  it  is  the  only  one 
likely  to  have  much  influence  with  him.  The 
passion  for  enormous  sheets  of  plate  glass  has 
perhaps  done  more  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
good  designs  than  anything  else.  It  is  a  most 
expensive  taste  ;  the  price  of  the  largest  sheets 
are  truly  enormous,  and  the  danger  of  fracture 
entails  a  heavy  charge  for  their  insurance  or  re- 
placement. Added  to  this,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible for  the  architect  to  do  anything  in  the 
■way  of  decorating  them.  The  utmost  he  can 
attempt  is  the  introduction  of  sash  bars  in 
brass,  mahogany,  or  some  coloured  material  ; 
and  these  he  is  called  upon  to  keep  as  thin  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  valuable  sheets 
may  display  their  full  dimensions.  He  must 
add  nothing  that  shall  diminish  their  size,  or 
hide  as  much  as  a  few  inches  of  their  surface. 
These  instructions,  while  embarrassing  to  the 
designer,  seem  to  us  entirely  unnecessary  and 
useless  in  a  multitude  of  businesses.  In  most 
shop  windows  that  we  have  observed  the 
goods  shown  are  arranged  with  some  idea  of 
classification  more  or  less  accurately  defined. 
Thus,  the  shoemaker  has  his  ladies'  and  gen- 
tlemen's department ;  the  retail  stationer  his 
paper,  book,  print,  and  bijouterie  department ; 
the  linendraper  has  a  host  of  separate  depart- 
ments ;  and  so  on  through  the  greater  number 
of  trades.  In  the  more  extensive  businesses, 
the  duty  of  arranging  the  goods  for  display — 
or  "  dressing  the  window,"  as  it  is  called — in 
each  department  is  entrusted  to  a  separate  in- 
dividual, believed  to  possess  special  knowledge 
or  taste  in  that  particular  line.  It  would  be  a 
great  assistance  to  such  an  individual  if  the 
space  allotted  to  him  were  marked  by  well- 
defined  lines,  and  ornamented  with  fit  archi- 
tectural designs ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  plan  would  prove  quite  as  potent 
in  attracting  customers  as  the  heterogeneous 
display  often  jumbled  together  behind  one  or 
two  enormous  sheets  of  plate  glass.  Such  a 
division  would  be  most  appropriately  marked 
by  the  perpendicular  lines  of  columns  or  piers 
required  to  support  the  arch  or  bressummer 
above ;  and  if  its  principle  were  universally 
admitted,  the  trade  purposes  of  the  shop  would 
he  perhaps  more  perfectly  fulfilled  than  row, 
and  a  field  would  be  opened  at  the  same  time 
for  the  taste  of  the  designer. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is.  What 
should  be  the  general  principle  regulating  the 
taste  of  such  designs  ?  Not  many  years  ago, 
in  the  dandy  days  when  the  "  first  gentleman 
in  Europe  "  gave  the  tone  to  all  things  social 
and  artistic,  it  was  an  accepted  maxim  that 
Btreet  architecture  should  aim  at  a  principle  of 
uniformity,  so  as  to  produce  a  superficial  and 
deceptive  appearance  of  extensive  grandeur. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  principle 
that  Regent-street  and  the  various  other  Lon- 
don improvement*  of  the  time  were  designed. 
A  study  of  better  models,  and  a  more  truthful 
and  healthy  tone  of  public  sentiment,  has, 
however,  brought  this  maxim  into  discredit. 
As  the  lines  of  street  frontage  are,  in  fact, 
Bplit  up  into  various  proprietorships,  are  occu- 
pied for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  as  the 
owners  must  naturally  have  a  great  variety  of 
tastes,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  all 
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these  facts  should  be  expressed  in  the  archi- 
tecture. Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 
one  style  can  be  said  to  be  universally  pre- 
ferable to  another.  Variety  in  gracefulness 
and  adaptation  forms  the  true  principle  of 
beauty  in  this  case.  Each  house  elevation  and 
each  shop  front  may  differ  from  its  neighbour, 
and,  provided  it  be'neither  tasteless  in  itself, 
and  the  contrasts  not  inharmonious,  the  general 
result  will  be  far  more  striking  and  satisfactory 
than  an  efEort  at  Classic  grandeur,  or  an 
affected  greatness  which  every  beholder  knows 
does  not  extend  an  inch  below  the  painted 
"  compo  "  in  which  it  is  executed. 

There  are,  however,  several  cautious  to  be 
observed  in  the  application  of  the  various 
styles  to  shop  fronts.  In  the  period  just  re- 
ferred to,  architecture  and  design  were  nothing 
if  not  Greek  or  Roman.  Shop  fronts  of 
course  partook  of  the  prevailing  taste,  but  it 
was  not  perceived  that  the  style  adopted 
should  not  be  that  of  the  Classic  temples,  but 
of  the  smaller  and  more  domestic  structures. 
We  gladly  welcome  the  grace  and  delicacy  of 
Grecian  detail,  but  solemnity  and  grandeur, 
which  were  chief  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
temples,  are  utterly  unsuited  for  the  light  and 
airy  character  appropriate  to  modern  shop 
fronts.  If,  therefore,  a  Classic  style  be 
adopted,  the  designer  must  beware  of  mere 
copyism.  We  do  not  want  a  reduced  model  of 
a  portion  of  any  ancient  building,  originally 
designed  for  another  climate  and  another  pur- 
pose, but  an  example  of  the  modifications  and 
adaptations  of  which  the  style  is  capable. 
Beauty,  accuracy,  and  finish  should  be  the  aim 
rather  than  breadth,  and  the  Classical  forms 
should  not  be  degraded  to  mere  nick-nacks. 
Any  person  who  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  style  will  consider  Doric  pillars,  although 
surmounted  with  metopes,  triglyphs,  and  guttae 
of  the  most  orthodox  proportions,  strangely 
misplaced,  if  the  intercolumniations  are  to  be 
filled  with  plate  glass  enclosing  bizarre  pro- 
ductions undreamt  of  in  Classic  Greece,  or  if 
they  only  adorn  a  shop  board  where  salmon 
and  mackerel,  or  sprats  and  lobsters,  are  laid 
out  in  state. 

Many  hints  for  successful  studies  can  be 
gained  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Renaissance  styles,  as  well  as  from 
the  English  Renaissance  known  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan. There  are  several  good  examples  of 
these  extant  in  the  streets  of  London  familiar 
to  most  people,  such  as  that  designed  by  Mr. 
Herring  for  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar,  in 
Regent-street ;  that  of  Fortnum  and  Mason, 
in  Piccadilly  (in  which,  however,  the  windows 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  would  be  permitted 
nowadays),  and  at  the  corner  of  Berners- 
street,  Oxford-street.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Renaissance  styles  are  more  promising  of 
tasteful  variety  than  any  others,  because  of 
their  extreme  plasticity.  They  are  founded — 
the  foreign  styles  more  particularly  ~  not  upon 
the  style  of  the  ancient  sacred  edifices,  but 
upon  that  of  their  smaller  works — their  trium- 
phal arches,  baths,  houses,  and  other  buildings 
of  a  domestic  and  civil  character.  Hence 
their  characteristic  is  not  magnificence,  but 
elegance.  The  various  Classic  orders  are  used 
avowedly  as  details  of  decoration,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  multiplicity  of  both  sculptured 
and  chromatic  ornament  which  may  be  intro- 
duced. These  are  matters  of  great  import- 
ance in  designs  which  must  come  so  close  to 
the  eye  as  shop  fronts.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred, incidentally,  to  the  use  of  the  Pointed 
styles.  Here,  as  in  the  other  styles,  the  aim 
should  be  beauty,  not  grandeur  ;  and  recourse 
for  models  to  be  studied — not  copied — should 
be  had  to  domestic  and  civil  rather  than  to 
ecclesiastical  art. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whe- 
ther there  is  a  probability  of  any  really 
new  style  of  architecture  ever  being  in- 
vented. If  it  be,  we  think  it  is  as  likely  to  be 
developed  from  a  faithful  study  of  the  present 
subject  as  from  any  other.  The  variety  of 
possible  treatment  being  great,  it  offers  the 
most  likely  field  for  putting  new  architectural 
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ideas  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Tlie  scale  of 
construction  is  usually  but  a  small  one,  and 
the  materials  used  not  always  being  of  so 
durable  a  nature  as  stone  and  bricks,  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  of  alterations  and  rectifi- 
cations impossible  in  other  departments.  We 
are  not  justifying  the  sudden  execution  of  im- 
mature and  heedless  notions.  The  experi- 
ments should  be  well  considered,  and  carefully 
executed  ;  and  if  such  experiments  were  tried 
on  the  small  seal?  for  which  shop  fronts  offer 
BO  favourable  a  field,  their  effect  would  Boon 
show  whether  they  were  likely  to  succeed  if 
tried  upon  a  larger  and  more  enduring  scale. 

Besides  the  general  question  of  the  fitness  of 
styles,  there  is  that  of  special  adaptation  both 
of  convenience  and  design  to  special  busi- 
nesses. On  the  point  of  convenience  the  opinion 
of  members  of  each  trade  will  deserve  great 
weight  ;  on  that  of  design  some  remarks  are 
necessary.  The  ideaof  illustrating  the  trade  by 
the  design  of  the  building,  though  containing 
some  truth,  has  been  carried  to  absurd  lengths. 
Thus  we  have  existing,  in  Gerrard-street, 
Soho,  a  shop  front  designed  originally  for  a 
seal  engraver's,  though  now  occupied  by  a 
carpenter  and  undertaker;  and  this  consists 
entirely  of  a  magnified  quatrefoil  panel — a 
piece  of  detail  appropriate  enough  as  an  orna- 
ment in  tracery,  but  preposterous  when  applied 
to  an  entire  window.  We  think  this  perhaps 
the  ugliest  shop  front  to  be  seen  in  London. 
Again,  we  have  a  Regent-street  shop  front, 
where  Indian  shawls  form  the  staple  of  trade, 
in  which  the  pillars  take  the  form  of  palm 
trees,  with  their  crown  of  foliage  ;  and 
another,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  umbrellas  and 
parasols,  in  which  the  lines  are  all  of  the 
curved  shape  characteristic  of  umbrellas,  and 
of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  India,  the  native 
home  of  the  umbrella.  These  forms,  being 
beautiful  in  themselves,  are  tolerable  ;  but  the 
further  application  of  the  principle  needs 
great  care  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer. The  trade  is  best  indicated  by  the 
actual  goods  exhibited,  and  any  architectural 
reference  to  it  will  be  more  appropriately 
found  among  the  details  of  embellishment  than 
in  the  misuse  or  mere  enlargement  of  struc- 
tural forms. 

Some  shops,  as  those  of  fishmongers, 
butchers,  and  poulterers,  require  an  open 
space  entirely  free  from  plate  glass.  In  such 
cases  the  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  pleasing 
interior,  and  much  scope  is  afforded  to  produce 
good  effects.  The  use  of  ornamented  tiles  for 
wall  decorations  opens  a  field  for  chromatic 
decoration  in  such  case.s,  of  which  the  designer 
should  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself.  In  shops 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  a  good  effect,  both 
of  spaciousness  and  cleanliness,  is  given  by  the 
employment  of  white  glazed  tiles,  either  with 
or  without  ornamental  patterns  being  worked 
in  with  them. 

It  would  be  so  manifestly  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  series  of  complete  rules  for  the  design 
of  shops  for  particular  trades,  that  we  have 
chiefly  attempted,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  to 
enunciate  general  principles  which  may  be 
taken  up  and  worked  out  by  any  one  who 
applies  himself  to  his  vocation  with  a  spirit 
above  that  of  the  mere  trader  or  mechanic. 
At  the  same  time,  a  few  hints  of  a  very  brief 
kind  as  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  more 
usual  classes  of  shops  may  fittingly  close  the 
subject  for  the  present. 

A  Butcher's  shop  requires  to  be  open,  as  a 
rule.  If  windows  are  used  they  should  be 
movable  ;  they  are  only  wanted  in  the  coldest 
weather ;  at  other  times  plentiful  ventilation 
must  be  provided  for,  both  when  the  shop  is 
open  and  closed.  This  affords  an  opportunity 
for  designing  some  good  ornamental  ironwork 
above  the  line  of  shutters.  The  general  aim 
must  be  to  produce  a  good  interior. 

A  Poulterer's  shop. — A  somewhat  rusticated 
style  of  woodwork  would  seem  very  appro- 
priate for  this  shop,  and  the  wood  would  have 
a  more  pleasing  effect  if  it  retained  its  natural 
colour  and  were  simply  varnished. 

Jeweller  s  shop. — This  requires  a  design  of 
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great  elegance  and  richness,  yet  very  plain. 
If  the  ornamentation  of  the  front  be  too 
luxurious,  it  will  tend  to  depreciate  the  rich 
effect  which  should  be  produced  by  tlie  goods 
within.  Jewellery  is  best  set  ofE  by  the  use  of 
dark  polished  wood,  slightly  setoff  by  gildin_ 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  any  window  used 
for  the  display  of  fine  art  productions  of  the 
smaller  kind. 

Upholsterer  and  Furniture  Dealer. — This 
trade  requires  length  rather  than  height, 
and  a  considerable  depth  of  view  witli- 
in.  The  aim  should  be  to  show  a  pleasing 
interior  enclosed  with  ghass,  differing  in  style 
from  the  interior  shown  in  those  not  so  en- 
closed, in  the  same  manner  as  the  styles  of 
internal  and  external  decoration  naturally 
differ. 

The  business  of  a  Seedsman  and  Florist  is 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  sliop 
has  no  building  above  it.  This  gives  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  a  very  light  style. 
Single  sheets  of  plate  glass  appear,  however, 
inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  tbey  do  not  afford 
sufficiently  ample  means  of  ventilation.  The 
■  aim  should  be  to  give  a  considerable  deptli  of 
interior  view.  The  upper  part  might  be  a 
conservatory. 

These  remarks  form  only  a  specimen  of 
what  might  be  said  respecting  the  special  re- 
quirements of  a  number  of  trades,  but  to  add 
to  them  would  be  useless,  as  any  individual 
design  must  be  subjected  to  requirements 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  draw  attention  to  this  too-neglected 
field,  and  to  point  out  that  though  the  works 
are  necessarily  constructed  upon  a  small  scale, 
they  are  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied 
and  designed,  and  that,  if  they  were  so,  we 
should  not  only  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  our  streets,  but  might  create  a  taste  for  true 
and  genuine  works,  which  would  materially 
promote  the  art  education  of  the  people,  and 
help  on,  although  in  a  humble  way,  the 
progress  of  art  itself.  "W.  H.  K. 


his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Boyes,  who 
read  a  paper  on 

Modern  Medievalism. 


ARCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  President  (Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge)  iu  the  chair,  the  following 
members  were  elected :  E.  H.  Burton,  C.  H 
McKina  (of  New  York),  A.  W.  Lambert,  and 
S.  Salter,  jun. 

It  was  intimated  that  to-morrow  (Saturday)  the 
members  would  visit  the  palace  of  the  Bishnp  of 
London,  at  Fulbam,  and  some  new  almshouses 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  are  to 
assemble  in  Fulham  Churchyard,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  now  publicly 
announced  that  the  Architectural  Ait  Classes,  for 
which  the  Association  had  been  so  long  agitating, 
were  to  be  opened  at  the  Architectural  Museum 
on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  that  day  the  Figure 
Class,  and  a  class  for  the  study  of  ornament, 
would  be  opened.  As  the  season  is  now  so  far 
advanced,  it  was  proposed  to  have  only  a  half- 
session,  extending  over  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  There  would  be  about  25  meetings  of  the 
Figure  Class  in  this  time,  and  the  subscription 
will  be  1.5s.  The  Ornament  Class  will  meet  in  two 
divisions.  Class  B  1  is  to  meet  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning.  This  division  is  intended  for 
those  who  are  able  to  get  away  from  their  em- 
ploynifnt,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  experimen- 
tal. The  evening  division  will  meet  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  from  half-past  seven  to 
nine  o'clock.  The  fee  for  either  division  of  this 
class  will  be  10s.  for  the  half-session.  This  class 
is  under  Mr.  Wallis,  the  curator  of  the  Architec- 
tural I\Iuseum,  and  the  Figure  Class  will  he  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Weekes.  It  is  hoped  shortly  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  Water-colour  Class. 
After  abudinn;  to  the  money  that  had  been  con- 
ti'ibuted  or  promised  by  the  senior  members  of  the 
profession  towards  [the  establishment  of  these 
classes,  the  Cliairmnn  appealed  to  his  audience, 
the  junioi-.s,  for  whose  benefit  the  classes  have 
been  instituted,  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
necessary  preliminary  outlay. 

Mr.  F.  T.  DoLLMAN,  A.R.LB.A.,  was  to  have 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Progress  and  Development 
of  Church  Architecture  in  England  since  1830," 
but  failing  at  the  last  moment  through  illness, 


After  stating  that  the  paper  was  not  written 
for  a  professional  audience,  Mr.  Boyes  proceeded 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
to  discuss  how  far  it  has  been  the  natural  result 
of  a  real  change  iu  the  condition  of  society,  or 
how  far  the  mere  unnatural  artificial  reproduc- 
tion of  antiquated  forms  (sometimes  by  ignorant 
romantic  imitation,  sometimes  by  accurate  anti- 
quarian restoration,  but  always  equally  unsuited 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live)  which  the  enemies  of 
Gothic  art  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.  Mr. 
Boyes's  paper  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
arts  (and  especially  the  architecture)  of  any  age 
are  the  natural  outcome,  and  form  for  posterity 
the  most  accurate  evidence,  of  the  state  of  societv 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  re 
created.    After  some  remarks  in  support  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  this  theory,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  for  three  centuries  previous 
to  the  commencement   of  the  modern  Gothi 
revival,  Mediaivalism  and  barbarism  were  synony 
mous  terms.    The  first  symptom  of  a  change  in 
taste  was  Horace  Walpole's  so-called  Gothic  villa 
at  ^Strawberry  Hill,  which  was  more  of  a  toy  or 
curiosity  than  a  work  of  architecture.    It  might 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  ignorant  romantic 
imitations,  though  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
much  of  the  work  which  similar  motives  has  since 
ii;iven  rise  to  ;  it  possessed  at  least  one  good 
quality,  picturesqueness.    From  the  time  of  the 
erection  at  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  days  of  the 
elder  Pugin  all  the  Gothic  architecture  that  was 
attempted  was  of  the  same  class  of  ignorant 
romantic  imitation.    The  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  popularised  Mediaivalism,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  art  were  very  little  understood. 
Next  in  architecture  came  Carter,  Britton,  Rick- 
man,  the  elder  Pugin,  and  others,  who  made  the 
study  of  Mediieval  art  the  business  of  their  lives, 
and  succeeded  so  thoroughly  in  mastering  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  it  that  it   m.ay  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  even  now  so  well  understood,  either 
in  its  principles  or  details,  as  it  was  by  them, 
though  a  perhaps  less  accurate  knowledge  is  now 
much  more  widely  diffused.    This  thorough  know- 
ledge brought  on  the  day  of  that  accurate  anti- 
quarian reproduction  which  still  is  nearly  the 
most  powerful  force  in  modern  Gothic.  Welby 
Pugin,  though  a  man  of  intensely  original  genius, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  much  more 
than  this  antiquarian  view  of  Media;valism.  He 
continually  protested  against  a  mixture  of  foreign 
styles  with  our  English  Gothic,  and  objected  to 
any  expression  of  modern  feelin;;  in  the  revived 
art  which  he   so  strenuously  advocated.  His 
vvbole  lite  was  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  galvanise 
Gothic  into  the  same  sort  of  spasmodic  and  un- 
natural life  that  Classic  art  bad  achieved  under 
the  Renaissance.    Still,  his  name  is  the  one  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
it  is  (tifficult  to  overestimate  the  amount  of  life 
and  force  which  his  enthusiastic  genius  threw 
into  the  movement.    Mr.  Boyes  said  that  although 
no  doubt,  as  an  exercise  in  the  education  of  archi- 
tects, the  study  of  Gothic  art  and  correct  repro- 
ductions of  it  are  very  de-irable,  the  copying  and 
and  the  constant  subserviency  to  precedent  which 
antiquarian  reproduction  leads  to  are  opposed  as 
much  to  the  Mediieval  as  to  the  modem  spirit. 
Throughout  the  whole  growth  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture notbina;  is  more  remaikable  than  the 
nlmost  disdainful  neglect  of  all  previous  styles 
by  the  designers  of  every  fresh  building.    It  was 
not  that  the  Mediajval  architects  did  not  under- 
stand the  previous  style,  but  that  they  were  confi- 
dent that  they  could  improve  upon  it.  Since 
Pugin's  time  the  growth  of  modern  Mediaivalism 
has  been  -wonderful.  Not  only  has  it  become  more 
general  in  architecture,  but  it  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  almost  every  art  and  manufacture. 
We  have  mediaeval  furnituie  and  undertakers^, 
Mediaival   type,  and   mnchinc-mnde  Mediaival 
jewellery  !     In  most  of  these  things,  however, 
only  the  earliest  and  ignorant  romantic-imitation 
stage  of  the  Gothic  revival  has  been  reached. 
Mr.  Eastlake's  book  on  furniture  and  decoration 
was  a  decided  advance  into  a   revival   of  the 
Mediaival  spirit.     Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  were 
next  noticed  as  having  had  more  infiuouce  on 
public  than  on  professional  taste,  such  of  his 
architectural  theories  as  are  at  all  practical  having 
been  learnt   l\v  architects  from  the  study  of 
ancient  monument?.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Boyes 
pointed    out     the    high    ideal    standard  of 
religion  and  morals  in  Mediaeval  times  and 


remarked  that  the  disciples  of  culture,  "  sweet- 
ness and  light,"  and  the  believers  in  "  muscular 
Christianity,"  had  established  an  ideal  standard 
for  the  modern  gentleman  as  high  as  that  of  chi- 
valry— an  ideal  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  when  Mediaivalism  was  despised  ;  atthe 
same  time,  we  have  seen  a  revival  of  Mediaivalism 
in  art  and  a  progress  in  architecture  so  marked 
and  so  rapid  as  to  surpass  any  art  development 
that  has  ever  before  occurred,  and  which  leads  ns 
to  look  forward  in  confident  hope  to  the  art  of 
the  future. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Aldridge  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Boyes's 
strictures  on  antiquarian  reproduction,  that  in 
architectural  education  it  was  necessary  to  start 
with  precedents,  and  to  study  what  has  been 
done  before.  Having  become  acquainted  with  all 
that  has  been  accomplished,  one  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  do  something  further.  Attempts  to 
create  something  fresh  had  arisen  in  many  oases 
with  men  who  knew  very  little  about  architecture. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  concurred  with  Mr. 
Aldridge. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Mr.  Boyes  had 
not  done  justice  to  Pugin  in  saying  that  he  ap- 
peared to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  archaeological 
reproduction.  To  a  certain  extent  that  was  true, 
but  Pugin  went  further— he  opened  out  and 
strongly  insisted  on  the  principles  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  the  great 
start  to  the  Gothic  revival.  Those  principles  have 
in  them  the  seed  which  must  ultimately  do  away 
with  the  archaeological  view  of  architecture.  The 
aim  of  all  who  studied  within  the  Gothic  school 
should  be  to  lead  up  by  degrees  to  a  style  of 
architecture  v.'hich  shall  be  sensible,  real, genuine, 
and  in  accordance  with  modern  feeling.  As  an 
example  of  the  application  of  Gothic  to  modem 
purposes,  the  Chairman  referred  to  All  Saints' 
Church,  Margaret-street,  which  he  said  was  a 
very  great  advance  upon  the  simply  archaeological 
church.  S.  Peter's,  Vauxhall ;  S.  Alban's,  Hol- 
born;  S.  Columba,  Shoreditch,  were  also  referred 
to  as  being  important  examples  of  thoughtful 
endeavour  to  adapt  Media; val  architecture  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  any  one  of  these 
churches  (said  Mr.  Ridge,  in  conclusion)  and  an 
archaiological"  church  as  between  Gothic  work 
of  the  thirteenth  and  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  having 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  usual  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 


S.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

THE  chancel  only  of  this  church,  the  situation 
of  which  is  at  thesoutheiTi  extremity  of  the 
town,  has  as  yet  been  built,  was  opened  yester- 
day. It  forms  one  of  the  arms  of  a  building,  the 
nave  and  transepts  of  which  in  conjunction  with 
it  will  form  a  Greek  cross,  the  crux  being 
carried  by  four  columns,  which  will  be  the  only 
internal  supports.  The  several  arms  of  the  cross 
communicate  by  wide  arches  with  the  nave  and 
chancel  aisles,  whose  roofs  will  be  parallel  to  the 
central  axis.  A  tower  and  spire  are  designed  to 
project  from  the  north-west  angle.  The  church 
will  accommodate  between  1000  and  1200  per- 
sons, when  complete.  The  walls  are  constructed 
of  flint-work,  with  brick  quoins  and  bands,  with 
freestone  copings,  sills,  window  traceries,  &c.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  coloured  brickwork,  arranged 
ornamentally,  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  and 
spandrels  of  the  arches  being  diapered  with  red 
crosses  on  a  buff  ground  ;  the  soffits  of  all  the 
arches  also  are  diapered  in  colour,  and  will  have 
a  pleasing  effect.  The  east  window,  which  is 
30ft.  high  and  20ft.  wide,  and  raised  20ft.  above 
the  floor  of  the  chaneel,  at  present  has  a  tem- 
porary filling  in  of  fine  brickwork,  with  three 
lancet  openings,  but  will  ultimately  have 
mullions  and  rich  tracery  inserted.  The  roof, 
which  is  strongly  framed  with  principals,  will 
hereafter  have  a  curved  ceiling  with  panels 
divided  by  moulded  ribs  with  carved  bosses  at  the 
intersections,  and  the  central  crux  a  domical 
ceiling  similarly  treated.  Lofty  pinnacles  are 
intended  to  rise  at  all  the  external  angles  of  the 
building,  to  form  abutments  t  >  the  vast  arches. 
At  present  the  arches  built,  of  which  the  main 
one  is  33ft.  wide,  have  their  thrust  retained  by 
wrought  iron  bars  at  the  level  of  the  capitals  of 
the  columns.  The  cost  of  the  chancel,  in  the  in- 
complete state  above  described,  has  been  about 
£1000,  and  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  whole 
structure  is  from  £8000  to  £10,000. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  ON 
CIVILISATION.* 

BEARING  in  mind  tlie  doctrine  I  laid  down 
in  a  former  lecture  as  to  the  utility  of  art — 
I  repeat,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  over-shouted 
and  often  misplaced  term— it  will  be  my  object, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  evening's  discourse, 
to  prove  that  the  inutility,  so  freely  ascribed  to 
music  more  than  to  the  sister  arts,  is  of  all  com- 
mon herebies  the  most  false ;  and  further — what- 
ever denunciations  may  be  hurled  at  other  arts, 
on  the  plea  that  they  merely  minister  to  acquired 
tastes — that  music  satisfies  a  mental  want  coeval 
with  existence.  Other  arts  have  been  created  by 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  man  ;  music  was  born 
with  him. 

The  power  of  sound  pervades  creation,  from  the 
very  elements  down  to  the  meanest  obstacle  in 
animal  life.  The  breath  of  life  and  light,  the 
sighing  of  the  evening  breeze  and  the  roaring  of 
the  midnight  storm,  the  hum  of  insects,  the 
lowing  of  the  herds,  and  the  chirp  of  birds,  sing 
eloquently  of  the  present ;  whilst  the  never- 
dying  murmur  of  the  calmest  wave,  as  it  touches 
or  leaves  the  smoothest  pebbled  beach,  breathes 
audibly  of  eternity.  But  in  man,  through  the 
working  of  his  heaveu-born  ingenuity,  sound 
attains  the  highest  power  of  expressing  the  emo- 
tions natural  to  his  present  existence,  and  music, 
born  with  him,  is  the  link  that  binds  him  to 
another  world.  In  his  dreams  of  an  after-life, 
when  he  pictures  to  himself  a  state  free  from 
earthly  impurities,  the  only  mortal  utterance  he 
thinks  worthy  of  existence  is  a  celestial  life  in 
music.  So,  although  its  strains  be  polluted  by 
mortal  passion,  to  my  mind  music  is  the  soul's 
lost  language,  the  echo  of  which  is  so  faint  and 
fleeting,  so  vague  and  indescribable,  that  it 
needeth  the  temporary  stoppage  of  life's  mortal 
pulse  to  catch  those  whispers  which  instil  a  dream 
of  a  former  and  a  purer  existence.  For  there  is 
music  in  very  silence.  In  the  evening  twilight, 
with  no  stir  of  life  around  you,  and  not  the 
faintest  sound  in  the  air,  music  is  yet  present ; 
you  may  not  hear  it,  but  you  do  more — you 
feel  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
indulge  in  airy  speculations,  but  to  treat  of  art 
as  it  affects  our  earthly  welfare.  Now,  of  all  the 
arts  music  is  the  most  spiritual  in.its  nature,  and 
if  its  voice  be  not  wholly  intelligible  to  human 
capacity  the  cause  must  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  its  poverty  of  expression.  Moreover,  if  the 
antiquity  of  any  art  may  be  regarded  as  its 
highest  claim  to  respect,  we  must  award  the  supe- 
riority to  music,  or  even  to  dancing,  over  all 
other  arts  ;  and  though  its  intellectual  progress 
was  slow,  yet  in  contributiog  to  human  happiness 
its  influence  preceded  that  of  the  most  useful 
arts.  Even  as  a  public  entertainment  music,  has 
a  prior  claim  to  poetry,  and  long  before  the  drama 
existed  people  assembled  to  witness  the  feats  of 
musicians  and  dancers.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  the  progress  of 
music  has  been  slow,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  late  times  that  it  has  been  enabled 
to  rivet  the  attention  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  other  arts.  For  music  is  a 
language  which  requires  extraneous  aid  to  make 
it  intelligible,  and  the  human  voice,  though  the 
most  perfect  organ  for  expression,  is  too  limited 
in  scale  and  power  to  give  full  utterance  to  its 
varied  effects.  Science  has  supplied  all  that  was 
wanting  to  that  end,  hut  long  indeed  was  the  in- 
terval between  the  Pandean  pipe  and  the  modern 
orchestra.  There  is,  however,  no  unmixtd  good, 
and  science  of  late  years  seems  inclined  to  abuse 
its  privilege  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  art,  It  has 
turned  its  attention  from  quality  of  tone  to  mere 
quantity,  and  monstre  drums  and  trombones 
bellow  out  sounds  which,  deaf  as  he  was,  would 
have  shocked  Beethoven's  ears. 

Bat  though  science  has  lent  more  aid  in  de- 
veloping the  hidden  power  and  resources  of  music 
than  it  has  to  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, yet  that  music  is  a  natural  gift  more  than 
any  other  art  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whilst 
you  may  reckon  great  poets  and  painters  by  the 
score,  though  the  number  of  musicians  exceeds 
that  of  the  professors  of  other  arts  in  their  re- 
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epcctive  times  of  prospei  ity,  yet  you  cannot  name 
more  than  six  or  seven  who  nifrit^,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  title  of  greatness.  Nor  does  this 
result,  as  some  have  asserted,  from  the  fewer 
qualities  to  be  developed  in  music  than  in  its 
sister  arts  ;  for  though  poetry,  painting,  and 
music  appeal  through  different  organs  of  sense, 
yet,  the  entrance  once  passed,  the  road  to  the 
heart  is  common  to  all ;  and  though  the  modes 
of  expression  are  outwardly  different,  the  means 
inwardly  are  not  dissimilar.  Eorm  and  colour 
are  not  exclusively  the  property  of  the  painter 
any  more  than  melody  and  harmony  are  that  of 
the  musician,  or  rhythm  and  eloquence  that  of 
the  poet.  All  these  qualities  belong,  with  more 
or  less  prominence,  to  art  in  common.  And 
though  it  is  said,  in  disparagement  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  music,  that  it  cannot  render  the 
outward  and  visible  shape  of  what  it  seeks  to  re- 
present, yet  that  it  can  express  the  feeling  excited 
by  the  real  presence  may  be  proved  by  many  ex- 
amples. Is  there  a  poem  or  picture  illustrative 
of  nature  more  perfect  in  the  expression  oE  the 
emotions  its  varied  expression  excites  than  the 
"  Pastoral  Symphony  "  of  Beethoven  ?  or  can 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  sister  arts  succeed  in 
expressing  the  fitful  moods  of  love  so  s'rnngly 
as  music  has  rendered  in  the  sonata  in  C  sharp 
minor  of  the  same  composer  ?  It  annoys  me, 
even  to  indignation,  that  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  should  have  dared  to  give  a  title  to 
each  movement  of  the  symphony,  as  descriptive 
of  some  feature  of  nature,  or  to  call  the  sonata 
"The  Moonlight."  Music  does  not  describe  the 
real  presence  of  nature,  but  simply  the  emotions 
aroused  by  it,  and  the  latter  title  is  especially 
false.  That  sonata  is  simply  a  tale  of  unrequited 
love,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  the  lady  who  alone,  as 
far  as  we  know,  aroused  that  passion  in  the  com- 
poser's heart.  And  how  eloquently  he  describes 
its  progressive  emotions !  Sweetly  as  a  dream 
the  passion  possesses  him.  Then  we  get  a  brief 
expression  of  delight  in  the  scherzo,  succeeded 
by  a  more  brief  awakening  in  the  trio.  It  is  the 
custom  now  to  repeat  the  scherzo,  but  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  work  there  is  no  indication 
from  the  composer  to  justify  the  practice,  and 
wisely  so  ;  for  to  that  sudden  awakening  from 
the  brief  dream  of  hope  succeeds  a  wild  torrent 
of  passion,  subsiding  in  a  strain  of  tenderness  the 
beauty  of  which  no  other  language  of  art  can 
surpass.  That  tenderness  is  followed  by  the  com- 
plaint which  earnestness  ever  utters  on  finding 
no  reward.  Then,  in  a  few  bars,  we  hear  the 
voice  of  resignation,  to  be  set  aside  by  another 
burst  of  passion.  But,  even  as  in  nature,  the  fit  is 
more  brief,  the  subsequent  tenderness  is  prolonged, 
and  the  tale  is  completed  in  resignation,  as 
powerfully  uttered  as  was  the  first  burst  of 
passion.  I  only  regret,  having  given  you  the  key, 
that  I  have  not  Charles  Hallo  by  my  side  to  open 
the  heart  of  the  mighty  composer. 

A  few  words  on  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony," 
which  I  regard  as  the  most  perfect  poem  ever 
written  to  embody  the  varied  emotions  excited  in 
the  presence  of  nature.  It  would  be  well  if  critics 
would  accept  it  in  that  light  rather  than  treat  it 
as  descriptive  of  its  real  presence.  Most 
eloquently  it  expresses  our  delight  in  the  presence 
of  sunshine  and  beauty — -reaching,  at  times,  to  an 
ecstatic  revelling  in  the  pleasure  of  existence  ;  to 
be  followed  at  intervals  by  the  most  intense 
utterance  of  gratitude.  Without  disparaging 
Kossini,  how  poor  in  expression  are  the  storm  and 
succeeding  calm  in  his  overture  to  "  William 
Tell"  to  that  of  Beethoven  in  the  "Pastoral 
Symphony  !  "  There  may  be  no  actual  re- 
semblance to  thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and 
rain;  but  the  ceaseless  roll,  followed  by  sharp,  in- 
cisive notes,  and  their  immediate  downpour,  im- 
press us  with  the  emotions  natural  to  the  scene 
far  more  than  poetry  or  painting  could  arouse. 

Take,  again,  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony, 
to  each  movement  of  which  critics  have  affixed 
a  title  which  the  composer  never  dreamt  of. 
The  whole  work  is  simply  the  expression  of  the 
impression  produced  on  a  sensitive  mind  by  the 
beauty  and  the  fallen  [greatness  of  the  country 
and  the  undying  vivacity  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
first  movement  is  exuberant  of  delight,  the  second 
— stupidly  called  "The  Pilgrim's  March" — is 
expressive  of  those  emotions  which  are  excited  by 
the  exhibition  of  fallen  greatness.  The  scherzo 
questions  the  wisdom  of  sorrow,  and  leads  to  the 
national  exposition  of  forgetfulness — in  rollicking 
dance. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  with  proofs 
of  the  folly  of  nicknaming  the  productions  of 
music,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  C  minor  Symphony 


of  Beethoven — the  mostsublimc  exposition  of  the 
power  of  music.  It  is  said  that  the  four  notes 
with  which  the  symphony  commences  were 
written  in  Beethoven's  hat,  daring  a  walk,  for 
want  of  paper.  Worthily  were  they  committed  to 
memory,  for  they  announce  the  birth  of  a  life 
which,  in  spite  of  its  vicissitudes,  ends  in 
triumph. 

Who,   indeed,    but    the    most  thoughtless, 

frivolous,  and  superficial  of  observerp,  can  accuse 
the  music'an  of  being  actuated  by  no  more 
intellectual  motive  than  that  of  producing  sweet 
sounds,  or  deny  the  power  of  music  in  expressing 
abstract  feelings  ?  It  is  the  language  of  delight 
and  gratitude  at  the  blessings  of  life,  of  sorrow 
for  its  vicissitudes  ;  and  in  the  expression  of  love 
and  every  mortal  passion  it  can  give  an  addi- 
tional f(irce  after  that  of  any  other  art  has  ex- 
pended all  its  resources.  Has  painting  or  poetry 
ever  expressed  the  intensify  of  exultation  as  power- 
fully as  music  has  done  when  through  Handel 
it  announces  that  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  a 
Son  is  given,"  and  his  name  shall  be  "  Wonderful 
— King  of  kings — Lord  of  lords  ?  "  Equally 
sublime  and  powerful  in  expression,  though  low- 
lier by  nature  of  the  theme,  is  the  chorus  of 
prisoners  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  Emerging 
from  their  gloomy  dungeons  to  enjoy  a  moment's 
liberty,  their  utterance  is  subdued  through  pros- 
tration and  fear ;  but  gradually,  as  the  free  air 
and  sunlight  work  their  beneficent  influence, 
their  feelings  cannot  be  restrained,  and  their 
united  voices  give  utterance  to  a  burst  of  delight 
and  gratitude — too  soon  to  subside,  as  hurriedly 
they  are  ordered  back  again  to  their  gloomy 
cells. 

Nay,  more — music  has  the  power  to  express 
human  passions,  not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
all  their  variety.  How  different  in  feeling  are 
Beethoven'  "Adelaida"  and  the  love-song  of 
Polyphemus  in  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  and 
3'et  how  faithfully  they  develop  the  character  of 
the  respective  lovers !  The  fir,5t  needs  no  com- 
ment ;  but  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  a  few  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  song  of  Polyphemus.  It 
is  rollicking  and  rugged,  yet  the  savage  is  refined 
by  the  passion  that  consumes  him  : — 

He  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  lady's  love  aud  beauty's  chain. 

He  is  hut  a  monster,  and  expresses  his  adora- 
tion according  to  his  unwieldly  nature,  and 
even  when  he  rises  to  the  height  of  adoration  on 
the  words,  "  Oh,  nymph  more  bright  than  moon- 
shine night,"  he  proceeds  by  rugged  intervals 
to  the  climax  of  his  passion  ;  the  accompaniment 
throughout  expressing  the  revelling  desire  rather 
thi>n  the  sighing  tenderness  of  the  heart's 
longings. 

(To  le  co7itimicd.) 


CHIARO-SCUEO  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  our  old  friend  and  con- 
tributor Mr.  Samuel  Huggins  read  a  paper  "  On 
some  important  principles  in  architecture,  illus- 
trated in  an  ideal  tour  throughout  the  world." 
We  give  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper, 
which  treats  of  chiaro-scuro,  or  light  and  shade 
in  architeoiure  : — 

The  chief  cause  or  source  of  beauty  and 
power  in  a  building  is,  says  Mr.  Huggins, 
the  light  and  shade,  as  it  is  in  a  picture  of 
that  building.  It  is  a  more  essential  element  in 
architecture  than  it  is  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
in  which  arts  there  is  more  to  atone  in  some 
measure  for  its  partial  abeence  or  deficiency  than 
there  is  in  architecture,  which  is  absolutely 
dependent  for  legitimate  effect  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  forms  and  relievo.  With  a  view  to  light 
and  shade,  all  planning  has  been  conducted  in  all 
great  buildings.  All  buildings  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  present  the  eye  wiih  large  masses  of 
shade  brought  up  against  and  heightening  the 
value  of  the  important  and  prominent  parts 
illuminated,  and  give  strength  and  power  of 
effect  to  the  whole. 

Light  and  shade  was  a  prime  element  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Gi'eek  temples,  more  especially  in 
the  provision  of  the  deep  and  solemn  pronaos,  or 
front  portico.  Indeed,  neither  Egyptian  nor  Greek 
ever  erected  a  building  in  which  it  was  not  a 
prime  element  of  effect.  It  is  the  chief  charm  in 
the  beautiful  courts  of  the  Alhambra  ;  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Italian  loggia,  in  all  which  the 
openings  and  depth  of  recesses  express  the 
priujary  idea  of  shelter,  grateful  to  the  mind  in 
oriental  lands  from  heat,  and  in  occidental  and 
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hyjieiborean  climes  fr(  m  damp  and  cold.  Iq  in- 
teriors— the  beauty  of  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
is  its  exhibition  of  pirn  or  form  within  form.  It 
is  the  same  in  S.  Sophia's,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  the  Koman  Pantheon,  and  in  all  great  in- 
teriors. But  breadth  and  depth  of  light  and 
shade  is  embodied  in  all  great  buildings,  ancient, 
modern  or  mediasral,  oriental  or  occidental.  We 
see  it  in  Gothic  miuste'-,  in  Moorish  palace,  in 
Indian  tomb,  in  all  architecture  aspiring  to  ex- 
cellence, to  excite  the  loftier  emotions.  In  all 
such  I  believe  it  must  ever  be  a  prime  element. 

The  same  principles  of  uniformity  and  yariety, 
or  of  variegated  unity,  which  guide  the  historical 
painter  in  planning  the  figures  and  general  forms 
of  a  picture,  with  a  view  to  a  broad  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  are  to  guide  the  architect  in 
arranging  the  masses  of  his  building,  so  that  they 
shall  form  an  effective  and  harmonious  whole. 
There  should  be  in  an  extensive  architectural 
composition,  as  in  painting,  groups  and  masses 
of  light,  half  light,  darks  and  half  darks,  and  re- 
flexes ;  and  of  these  lights  and  darks  one  should 
be  principal,  the  rest  subordinate,  and  all  gene- 
rally co-operating  to  produce  a  totality  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  work  ;  and,  as  in  painting  the 
principal  light  is  generally  so  disposeil  as  to  give 
the  greatest  lustre  to  that  part  where  the  action 
and  personages  are  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
80  in  architecture  the  highest  light  will  be  gene- 
rally in  the  central  entrance,  portico  or  porch, 
and  fall  on  entablature,  column,  aichivolt — that 
is  on  the  brightest,  richest,  most  delicate  and 
graceful  forms,  while  the  deepest  shade  will  be 
brought  up  to  enhance  their  T.ilue,  and  throw  out 
these  richest  and  brightest  forms  in  the  design. 

In  grand  architecture  the  darks  must  be  ex- 
tensive, and  must  greatly  preponderate  over  the 
lights  and  middle  tints  ;  and  the  grandest  can 
only  be  had  where  a  round  arched  style  gives  the 
opportunity  for  openings  of  any  breadth  and 
height  consistent  with  grandeur  of  concomitant 
parts  and  arrangement ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  more 
in  the  power  of  an  arcuated  than  of  a  trabeated 
style  to  arrange  for  large  and  deep  masses  of 
shade,  pi-oducing  the  greatest  breidth  and  bril- 
liancy of  effect  ;  and  the  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
esque styles  seem  better  than  the  Gothic.  It  is 
only  in  such,  I  believe,  you  can  have  the  utmost 
measure  of  what  is  properly  called  breadth  of 
effect,  which  may  be  defined  as  abundance  of  one 
thing  in  one  place,  or,  as  Ruskiu  says,  "mass  of 
everything — of  bulk,  of  light,  of  darkness,  of 
colour,  not  mere  sum  of  any  of  these,  but  breadth 
of  them  ;  not  broken  light  or  scattered  darkness, 
nor  divided  weight,  but  solid  stone,  broad  sun- 
shine, starless  shade." 

If  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  a 
square  or  oblong  block,  with  a  number  of  small 
equal  openings — if  you  are  not  alluwed  to  group 
or  deepen  some  of  the  latter,  recess  others,  and 
bring  out  a  third — you  may  produce  a  pleasing 
building,  but  you  cannot  produce  a  powerful 
building,  or  such  as  will  excite  high  emotions  in 
the  breast,  because  it  will  1  ck  some  of  the  essen- 
tials of  architectural  greatness. 

What  Reynolds  says  of  finish  in  painting  will 
apply  to  detail  and  sculptural  decoration  in  archi- 
tecture— "  The  highest  finishing  is  labour  in  vain 
unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  preserved  a 
breadth  of  light  and  shadow."  You  may  have 
beauty  of  colour  to  atone  in  some  measure  for 
want  of  form,  and  I  believe  in  flat  blocks  of 
building,  which  cannot,  from  their  nature,  posi- 
tion, and  purpose,  as  great  street  rows,  have  much 
variety  or  relief  from  shadow,  it  should  bo  sought 
in  opposition  of  colour  in  the  materials,  as  in 
pictures  painted  on  a  liglit  key.  But  that  is  a 
lower  element  of  architecture,  as  it  is  in 
painting. 

Where  the  artist  is  at  liberty  to  relieve  by 
light  and  shadow,  variety  of  colour  is  of  little 
consequence.  But  where  he  is  neccssirily 
restricted,  here  coloured  brick  is  of  great  value. 
It  should,  I  think,  be  employed  to  assist  shadow, 
or  repair  the  shortcomings  of  chiaro-scuro. 

Colour  in  architecture,  say  what  you  will  about 
it,  as  it  arose  in  the  east,  so  it  belongs  to  tho 
east  and  south,  to  brighter  climes  than  ours,  and 
can  never  be  a  prime  element  in  northern  archi- 
tecture. But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  me  say  dis- 
tinctly that  I  consider  the  charm  of  beautiful 
form  as  greater  than  any  iirising  from  colour  or 
rich  material,  and  that  it  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
the  chief  merit  of  architecture. 

While  the  greatest  buildings  chiefly  owe  their 
beauty  to  it,  some  could  be  pointed  to  which  owe 
their  failure  to  a  want  of  it  :  S.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  and  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 


Westminster,  may  both  be  cited  with  advantage 
as  a  warning  on  this  head— as  failing  of  legiti- 
mate effect,  the  former  from  the  non-employ- 
ment of  detached  columns,  and  the  latter  from 
the  division  into  too  minute  openings  of  windows 
and  doors. 

The  superiority  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  S. 
Peter's  at  Rome  consists  chiefly  in  tho  superior 
provision  for  light  and  shade  in  the  colonnades  of 
the  western  front  and  transepts  and  dome  tower, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Roman  edifice.  The 
latter  is  equal  to  S.  Paul's  in  beauty  of  outline, 
and  superior  to  it  in  size  and  sculptural  embel- 
lishment and  magnificence,  and  in  simplicity  of 
design,  being  of  one  order,  while  S.  Paul's  is  of 
two.  But  its  designers  ignored  the  chief  source 
of  poetic  beauty  and  power  in  architecture — 
namely,  provision  for  play  of  light  and  shade  by 
the  projection  and  reception  of  parts.  It  has  not 
one  detached  column  ;  all  its  columns  are  at- 
tached. It  is  without  porticos,  which  give  it  a 
blockish  effect,  which  is  aggravated  by  tho  colon- 
nades of  the  area  or  front  courts. 

This  building  has  been  the  subject  of  strange 
remarks.  It  has  been  praised  for  what  are  its 
faults  ;  it  has  been  blamed  for  what  are  its 
beauties  :  as,  for  example,  the  attic  order,  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  however  treated  or 
proportioned.  But  none,  I  think,  have  ever 
pointed  out  what  is  its  great  defect.  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Rome  not  only  cannot  be  void  of 
merit,  it  cannot  be  without  great  qualities, 
coming,  as  it  docs,  from  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  Micliael  Angelo,  who,  of  all  concerned  in  it, 
had  perhaps  most  to  do  with  it  ;  but  it  has  the 
great  defect  of  being  without  any  adequate  provi- 
sion externally  for  light  and  shade — a  defect 
which  Wren,  who  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  that  building,  carefully  avoided,  for 
the  chief  merit  of  S.  Paul's  is  plentiful  display  of 
light  and  shade  in  its  west  front. 

The  greatest  merit  of  S.  Paul's  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  portico  of  the  wes"  front  for  bringing 
up  the  deepest  shade  to  heighten  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  columns  and  the  half  light  of  the 
flanking  west  towers,  of  which  Wren  has  made 
the  best  possible  use  in  his  design.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  chief  merit  of  S.  Paul's  is  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  in  buildings  that  owe  most  to  it  is 
not  acknowledged.  S.  Isaac's  Church,  at  S. 
Petersburg,  a  gigantic  plagiarism  from  S.  Paul's, 
ignores  this  feature,  or,  at  least,  makes  no 
attempt  to  emulate  it,  and  fails  utterly  in  achiev- 
ing the  poetic  power  and  unity  of  S.  Paul's.  I 
suppose  so  important  and  costly  a  commission, 
under  imperial  patronage,  for  the  metropolitan 
church  of  a  great  empire,  was  never  executed 
with  so  little  of  architectural  geniua  as  this 
spoiled  reproduction  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  S. 
Petersburg,  which  is  good  at  least  for  showing 
that  breadth  of  light  and  shade  cannot  be  got  by 
merely  sticking  on  Greek  porticos  to  a  square 
block  of  building. 

The  one  thing  opposed  to  this  quality  in  the 
northern  Gothic — the  style  chosen  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament — is  the  non-employment  of  the 
detached  column  on  a  full  scale  on  the  exterior, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  great  defect  of  the  style, 
excluding  from  it  much  of  the  sensuous  beauty 
that  charms  us  in  the  Classic.  The  column,  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  the  Gothic  in  its  irjtegrity,  with 
cap  and  base,  and  detached,  and  even  where,  as 
in  door  and  window  reveals,  it  is  not  entirely 
detached,  is  among  the  redeeming  beauties  of 
the  style.  The  miniatui'e  arcade  galleries  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  originated  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  which  were  not  superseded  by  the 
Gothic,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  they  were,  but 
continued  into  the  PointedJ  style,  and  appear  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  many  others,  forms 
the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  that  or  of  any 
style.  In  the  towers  of  Laon  Cathedral,  in 
Franco,  where  the  detached  column  is  liberally 
introduced,  and  occurs  here  clustered,  there  single, 
it  gives  a  magical  and  romantic  effect  of  lightness, 
and  a  poetic  play  of  light  and  shade  that  is  truly 
charming.  IJeasts  are  seen  looking  out  from 
between  these  columns  as  from  between  the  bars 
of  a  cage.  But  it  nowhere  occurs  on  the  great 
scale  as  in  the  interiors  or  in  some  cloisters,  where 
its  exceeding  beauty  shows  what  it  might  have 
done  for  the  west  fronts  of  cathedrals  had  it  been 
there  applied,  and  embodied  in  a  porch  or  poriico 
— a  feature  which  seems  to  havebeen  more  nearly 
approached  in  the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine 
styles  than  in  the  Gothic.  The  Cathedral  of  Pisa 
is  an  attempt  at  the  complete  Greek  Periptery, 
which  was  too  much.  It  is  only  in  the  fronts  it 
would  be  admissible  in  the  style,  and  there  it 


would  be  an  immense  improvement  ;  and  nothing 
would  mark  a  nobler  step  in  advance  by  the  mo- 
dern Gothic  school  than  the  development  of  a 
detached  columnar  portico,  or  porch  of  clustered 
or  grouped  columns,  for  the  fronts  of  their 
churches. 

Chiaro-scuro in  architecture,  asin  painting,  must 
always  remain,  from  its  nature,  difficult  to  teach 
or  bring  under  the  government  of  rules.  The 
student  should  watch  the  finest  examples  under 
their  best  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  try  to 
get  at  the  seat  of  their  charm  ;  a  good  deal  of 
sketching,  and  even  of  modelling,  should  be 
directed  to  this  end. 

Nothing  would  have  a  happier  result  upon  our 
architecture  than  the  successful  study  and  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade  by 
architects,  and  the  uniform  aim  on  their  part  at 
breadth  and  depth  of  effect  in  public  if  njt  in 
private  buildings  ;  nothing,  I  say,  would  have  a 
happier  result  upon  our  architecture  than  this. 
It  would  at  once  become  noble  and  real  ;  for  only 
in  proportion  as  a  building  has  depth  and  reality 
can  it  have  this  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 

This  principle  applies  to  interiors  as  well  as  to 
exteriors  :  for  this  we  had  best  go  to  some  of  the 
great  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  on  the  Con- 
tinent— the  French  Gothic  cathedrals — which  I 
consider  among  the  master-pieces  of  the  world  in 
the  kind  or  character  of  architectural  beauty 
proper  to  Gothic,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  kind.  There 
is  a  chaste  classic  simplicity  in  the  plans  of  these 
edifices — Paris,  Amiens,  Evereux,  Chartrea, 
Beauvais,  which,  by  the  way,  show  more  sympathy 
with  the  Greek  temple  plan  (often  exhibiting  the 
cylindrical  shaft  of  quite  classic  proportions)  than 
the  English,  which  are  quite  the  antithesis  of  it. 

In  the  whole  of  th's  great  group  of  edifices  the 
architeots  seem  vieing  with  each  other  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
interior,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  the 
truest  conception,  a  higher  and  truer  than  the 
English :  for  in  some  of  these,  at  Rheims,  Amiens, 
Beauvais,  which  latter  I  suppose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  glorious  apartments  on  earth,  some  of  the 
highest  notes  of  architecture  have  been  struck. 
In  all  these  the  principle  of  depth,  or  of  plane 
behind  plane,  has  been  exhibited  to  perfection, 
and  the  amplest  provision  made  for  breadth  and 
power  of  light  and  shade  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  side  aisles  and  disposition  of  the  light,  which 
in  these  are  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
conceivable  beauty  by  the  circular  or  mulfangular 
apse,  which  it  is  truly  wonderful  the  English 
architects  should  have  omitted  :  a  feature  so 
necessary  to  -  combine  the  side  perspectives  and 
give  the  highest  interior  unity  and  grandeur,  of 
which  the  French  architects  had  so  true  a  concep- 
tion, and  which  the  Arabians  also  songht  in  their 
great  mosques  by  circular  and  domed  termina- 
tions. If  the  French  architects  sacriiiced  exterior 
to  interior  grandeur,  they  made  the  sacrifice  on 
the  riijh'  side,  the  enclosure  of  interior  space  in 
the  grandest  manner  being  the  highest  object  of 
our  art.  But  the  expression  of  internal  length  is 
what  was  cliiefly  a'med  at  by  the  English  archi- 
tects, and  the  fine  effect  of  the  colossal  stained 
window  at  the  altar  terminating  the  vista,  which 
was  also  favourable  to  external  grandeur  ; 
though,  with  some  contrivance,  the  same  degree 
of  the  latter  quality  could,  I  believe,  hare  been 
had  along  with  the  French  internal  arrangement. 

CTo  be  continued.') 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Metkopolitan  District  Railway  Bill. — 
Mr.  Crawford  gave  notice  on  Monday  that  on  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill  he  should 
move  that  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Settled  Estates. — Mr.  Stapletoa  obtained 
leave  on  Tuesday  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the 
owners  of  settled  estates  in  England  and  Ireland 
to  charge  such  estates,  within  certain  limits,  with 
the  expense  of  building  mansions  as  residences 
for  themselves,  as  the  owners  of  entailed  estates 
in  Scotland  are  already  enabled  to  do  by  the  Act 
of  the  10th  year  of  Geo.  III.,  c.  51,  known  as  the 
Montgom  A. 


Dr.  G.  G.  Zcrffi  commenced  a  series  of  ten 
lectures  on  Mediaival  History  at  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings,  last  evening.  _  Ths 
lectures  will  be  continued  every  Thursday  evening  at 
8  o'clock.  Fee  for  members  Is.,  non  members  Ss. 
the  course. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  SUEVEYORS. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institution,  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster (Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  in  the  chair), 
Mr.  E.  Ryde  read  a  paper  on 

Parochial  Assessments. 
This  paper  contains  a  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  property  in  respect  of  which 
poor  rates  are  levied,  and  the  manner  of 
•valuing  that  property  for  the  assessment.  Pro- 
perty, to  be  expressly  liable  to  the  poor  rate 
lunder  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  must  be  "  locally 
within  the  parish  ;  "  "visible  within  the  parish  ;" 
and,  "  productive  of  a  private  profit  within  the 
parish." 

Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as — • 

1.  Lands  (in  occupation)  in  the  parish. 

2.  Houses  (in  occupation)  in  the  parish. 

3.  Tithes  impropriate  and  propriations  of  tithes 
arising  within  the  parish. 

4.  Coal  mines  (in  occupation)  ia  the  parish. 

5.  Saleable  underwoods  in  the  parish. 

All  the  lands  in  occupation  in  a  parish,  except 
Tivoodlands,  are  rateable  ;  but  the  word  "lands" 
in  the  statute  does  not  appear  to  carry  the  usual 
legal  meaning  of  that  word,  because  it  cannot 
include  houses,  as  they  are  separately  referred  to 
■therein.  The  words  "  lands  and  houses  "  together 
have  been  held  to  include  all  descriptions  of  landed 
property  used  for  any  purpose  above  the  surface 
•  sf  the  ground,  excepting  that  of  growing  wood 
and  timber.  These  products  of  the  land  have 
■  always  been  held  to  be  exempt,  because  "  saleable 
■underwoods  "  are  specially  made  liable. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  regards  things  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
always  held  that  all  mines,  other  than  coal  mines, 
•were  intended  to  be  exempted  from  poor  rate, 
ibecause  "  coal  mines"  are  specially  by  name  made 
iliable.    (Rex  v.  Sedgley,  2  B.  and  A.  73. 

This  specialty  has  raised  a  difficulty.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  the  courts  to  determine  where 
iland,  which  is  rateable,  ended,  and  a  mine,  which 
is  not  rateable,  began.  In  the  case  o£  Rex  v. 
.St.  Austell  (reported  in  5  B.  and  A.  693),  it  was 
'held  that  a  part  of  the  produce  of  a  mine  (not  a 
coal  mine)  reserved  to  the  owner  was  subject  to 
4he  rate  ;  not  as  a  mine,  but  as  a  reservation  of 
'the  soil  or  land  itself,  and  the  owner  was  held  to 
he  rateable  as  o:cupying  the  land.  In  the  case 
'Of  Res  V.  Sedgley,  Lord  Tenterden  thus  described 
the  difBcnl'y  he  felt  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
judicial  dicta  on  tins  subject.  "  The  whole  mine 
not  being  a  coal  mine  is  exempt.  If  the  owner 
works  the  mine  and  takes  the  whole  produce,  he 
is  not  rateable  for  it,  either  as  mine  or  land.  If 
•lie  lets  it  to  an  occupier,  reserving  a  rent,  the 
occupier  is  not  rateable  for  it,  either  as  mine  or 
iland,  nor  is  the  owner  liable,  no  one  being  rate- 
able for  a  mere  rent.  But  if  the  owner  lets  it, 
reserving  a  part  of  the  produce,  that  part  is  held 
to  be  land,  although  the  whole  mine,  or  the  whole 
of  its  produce  is  not  land,  and  the  owner  is  rate- 
able for  this  part  of  the  mine  as  occupier  of  land 
•though  he  would  not  be  rateable  for  it  if  he  occu- 
pied and  worked  the  whole  and  took  directly  the 
whole  produce." 

In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Earl  Pomfret  (5  M.  and 
■8.  139),  it  was  held  that  ore  of  a  lead  mine,  re- 
served by  the  owner,  which  had  to  be  smelted 
before  it  was  rendered,  was  not  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  and  not  subjact  to  the  rate.  And  in  the 
'Case  of  Rex  v.  Tremayno  (4  B.  and  A.  1G2),  it 
was  held  that  where  the  reservation  to  the  owner 
was  the  value  in  money  of  a  portion  of  a  mine, 
■other  than  a  coal  mine,  the  owner  is  not  rateable 
for  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  Telargoch  Mining  Company 
y.  S.  Asaph  Union,  it  was  held  that  the  appellants 
■were  rateable  to  the  poor  rate  in  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  a  stream  which  they  had  diverted 
from  its  natural  course  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing the  machinery  connected  with  a  lead  mine 
which  was  not  rateable.  The  water-course  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  being  partly 
open,  partly  tunnelled,  and  for  about  350  yards  in 
pipes.  The  company  were  owners  of  part  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  water-course,  and  part  of  it 
they  rented.  The  land  was  held  to  be  enhanced 
in  value  by  its  capability  of  conveying  water,  and 
■not  exempt  from  rateability  by  reason  of  its  con- 
nexion with  a  lead  mine. 


Operations  involving  the  consumption  of  the 
body  of  the  soil  itself,  but  which  do  not  amount  to 
mining,  render  the  land  operated  on  subject  to 
the  rat;.  For  example,— stone  quarries,  lime 
works,  slate  works,  salt  works,  potteries,  brick 
fields,  pits  of  Fuller's  earth,  sand,  marl,  and 
gravel,  have  all  been  held  to  be  rateable  ;  hut, 
with  this  distinct  qualification,  that  if  the  minerals 
cannot  be  got  without  involving  a  mining  opera- 
tion, then  they  are  not  r.ateable. 

To  enumerate  all  the  purposes  for  which  lands 
can  be  so  occupied  as  to  bo  rateable,  would,  in 
these  days,  almost  amount  to  an  impossibility. 
There  are  lands  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
accommodation  lands,  building  lands,  railways, 
private  roads  and  ways,  canals,  reservoirs,  docks, 
gas-works,  water- works,  markets,  yards,  wharves, 
bleaching  grounds,  fisheries,  &c. 

As  regards  navigation  and  fishing,  a  mere  right 
over  the  water  without  an  interest  in  the  land  is 
not  rateable. 

The  right  of  shooting  over  land  occasionally 
complicates  questions  concerning  the  r.ateability  of 
the  respective  occupiers  of  the  land  and  the  shoot- 
ing. It  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Battle  Union  (L.  R.,  vol.  2,  p.  8)  that, 
where  an  owner  retains  in  his  own  occupation 
woodland,  but  lets  the  right  of  shooting  over  it 
with  a  neighbouring  mansion,  he  is  rateable  for 
the  land  and  the  shooting,  on  the  ground  that  the 
right  to  take  game  is  an  incident  to^the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  and  that  he  derives  a  benefit  not 
from  taking  the  game  himself,  but  from  a  pecu- 
niary recompense  made  to  him  for  allowing  some 
one  else  to  take  it.  His  occupation  of  the  wood- 
land is  productive  to  him  of  a  value  enhanced  by 
the  rent  which  he  receives  for  the  shooting. 

■The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Thurlstorn  was  of  a  different 
character.  The  landowner  had  let  a  farm  to  one 
man,  and  had  granted  the  l  ight  of  shooting  over 
the  farm  to  another.  It  was  held  that  the 
occupier  of  the  farm  is  to  be  rated  only  for  the 
bare  occupation  of  the  land.  (,28  L.  J.  M.  C, 
lOfi.) 

The  right  of  shooting  alone  without  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  or  without  connexion  with  some 
rateable  subject,  is  not  rateable.  This  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  Overseers  of  Hilton  and 
"Wakefield,  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Township  of 
Bowes.  (L.  R.,  v.  1.,  p.  359.)  It  was  there  laid 
down,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  person  rateable  to 
the  poor  rate,  he  must  be  the  occupier  of  some 
subject  matter  which  is  itself  rateable  ;  but  the 
rateable  value  of  the  subject  matter  may  be 
enhanced  by  something  which  is  incident  to  the 
occupation,  though  not  in  itself  rateable,  such  as 
the  right  of  shooting.  The  case  was  a  very 
peculiar  one.  The  wastes  of  a  manor  had  been 
converted  into  a  stinted  pasture  under  an  inclo- 
sure  award  ;  but,  the  rights  to  minerals  and  of 
shooting  were  left  in  the  lords.  Thus  the  right  of 
shooting  has  been  severed  from  the  ownership,  as 
well  as  the  occupancy  of  the  soil. 

Springs  of  water  are  rateable  in  the  .sense  that 
they  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
arise.  In  the  case  of  R.  v.  Miller  (3  Cowp.,  69), 
Lord  Mansfield  said, — "  The  value  of  the  four 
acres  of  land  arises  partly  from  the  building  and 
partly  from  the  spring  that  produces  the  mineral 
water."  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  New  River  Com- 
pany, the  land  in  the  parish  of  Amwell  was  of 
the  value  of  £5  only  ;  but  it  had  a  spring  in  it, 
which  enabled  [the  company  by  means  of  pipes 
to  bring  water  to  London,  and  which  increased 
the  value  of  the  land.  The  land  with  this  spring 
in  it  was  therefore  rated  at  £300,  althougti  the 
water  alone  would  not  have  been  rateable  at  all, 
and  the  land  alone  would  only  have  been  rated  at 
£5. 

The  rateability  of  "lands"  may  be  fairly 
summed  up  by  the  "  rule  of  thumb  "  of  our  an- 
cestors, viz.,  that  everything  in  the  parish  which 
can  be  seen  is  rateable  except  woods,  other  than 
saleable  underwoods,  provided  always  that  there 
is  a  beneficial  use  and  occupation  made  of  them, 
and  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown, 

"  Houses  "  being  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  in  the  same  way  that  coal  mines  and  sale- 
able underwoods  are  mentioned,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mines  and 
other  wood-!,  that  houses  only  are  rateable — and 
other  buildings  exempt.  But,  if  ever  such  a  con- 
struction has  been  contended  for,  it  has  not  been 
held  to  be  law.  All  house.=,  whether  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  cattle,  or  animals,  are  subject  to  the 
rate.  So  are  barns  and  granaries  for  the  housing 
of  corn  or  produce,  warehouses,  light  houses, 
machine  houses,  and  the  like.  So  also  are  kilns, 
furnaces,  factories,  mills,  bridges,  and  erections 


of  every  kind,  with  the  following  exception,  viz., 
property  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crown. 
Neither  the  Crown,  nor  the  King,  nor  the  Queen, 
being  named  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  is  bound  by 
the  Act  ;  and  it  has  been  held  to  follow  that 
lands  or  houses  occupied  by  the  Crown,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Crown,  are  not  liable  to  bo 
rated.  This  principle  exempts  from  rates  not; 
only  Royal  palace^,  but  also  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Post 
Office,  and  many  similar  buildings.  Police 
Courts,  County  Courts,  and  even  county  buildings 
occupied  as  lodgings  at  the  assizes  for  the  Judges, 
have  been  held  to  be  exempt  on  the  ground  that, 
in  effect,  the  Crown  is  in  occupation  by  public 
servants,  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Queen  is  the  foun- 
tain of  justice  to  all  subjects  of  the  realm,  and 
buildings  which  are  necessarily  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  and  cognate 
objects  are  within  the  exception,  as  buildings 
really  occupied  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
arising  out  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
The  Queen  v.  S.  .Martin's,  Leicester,  (L.  R,,  Vol. 
2,  p.  493.)  The  Queen  v.  Castle  View,  Leicester, 
(L.  R.,  Vol.  2,  p.  497.) 

Rut,  nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  Justices  of 
Lancashire  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Township  o£ 
CheethamXLaw  Reports,  Q.  B.  Cases,  Vol.  3,  p. 
14),  it  was  held  that  buildings  used  as  courts, 
lodgings  for  Her  Majesty's  Judges  and  other 
officers,  lock-ups,  and  all  other  accommodation 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  civil  and 
criminal  business  of  the  assizes,  but  out 
of  which  a  profit  is  made  by  letting  portions  of 
such  building  to  the  corporation  of  a  town,  not- 
withstanding the  corporation  use  the  building 
for  public  purposes,  are  liable  to  be  rated  in  re- 
spect of,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  received, 
whatever  the  occupation  may  be. 

Churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  exclusively 
appropriated  to  public  religious  worship  are  also 
exempt.  But  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
any  part  of  such  churches,  chapels,  or  premises 
which  are  not  so  exclusively  appropriated,  and 
from  which  parts  not  so  exclusively  appropriated 
some  person  receives  rent,  or  derives  profit  or 
advantage.  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  30.) 

Tenements  and  hereditaments  including  lands, 
which  are  the  property  of  and  in  the  occupation 
of  a  municipal  corporation  in  which  the  limits  of 
the  parish  are  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
city  or  borough,  and  in  which  city  or  borough  the 
poor  are  relieved  by  one  entire  poor  rate,  are  ex- 
empted from  poor  rates,  because  it  was  considered 
that  the  imposition  of  the  rate  on  the  borough 
property  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  borough, 
as  the  same  parties  would  bo  both  receivers  and 
payers  of  the  rate  (4  &  5  Vic,  ch.  48).  But,  al- 
though this  view  was  correct  as  regarded  the 
particular  parish  or  borough,  yet,  if  such  parish 
now  forms  one  of  a  union  of  parishes  assessable 
to  the  common  funds  of  the  union,  according  to 
the  rateable  value  of  the  property  comprised 
therein,  under  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  28 
&  29  Vic,  ch.  79,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  of 
complaint  on  behalf  of  the  other  parishes  in  the 
union,  as  the  exemption  of  the  corporation  pro- 
perty in  the  one  parish  disturbs  the  equality  of 
the  basis  upon  which  the  contributions  of  the 
several  parishes  are  founded.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Mayor  of  Oldham  (L.  R.,  Q.  B.  Cases,  Vol.  3, 
page  474)  that  such  property  is  still  exempt,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  question  will  ba 
litigated  again,  and  this  particular  exemption 
will  soon  be  abolished. 

Societies  established  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arls,  are  specially 
exempted  by  statute  from  county,  borough, 
parochial,  and  other  local  rates  ;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  each  of  such  societies  shall  be 
supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  annual  voluntary 
contributions,  and  shall  not,  p.nd  by  its  laws  may 
not,  make  any  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus 
in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its  members  ; 
and  provided  also  that  it  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of 
friendly  societies  (G  &  7  Vic,  ch.  36).  But  it 
has  been  held  that  the  statute  exempts  the  society 
and  not  its  property  ;  so  that,  if  the  society  is 
rated,  its  members  must  appe^il  (Q.  v.  Justices  of 
Birmingham,  18  L.  J.  R.  M.  C.  83). 

The  Linnasan  Society,  incorporated  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  science  of  natural  history  and 
for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  improvement 
in  arts  and  sciences,  has  been  held  to  be  exempt 
(Linnsean  Society  of  London  v.  S.  Anne's,  West- 
minster, 23  L.  J.  R.  M.  C.  148).    So  has  also  an 
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institution  for  Ihe  collection  and  maint  nance  of 
a  library  of  books  for  tho  use  of  the  members  and 
of  persons  who  subscribed  for  the  oco  ision  only. 
But  an  institution  established  partly  for  the 
amusement  of  its  members,  such  as  a  concert- 
hall,  built  and  supported  by  fub^cription  ;  or  a 
library,  a  part  ot  ^\'hiAl  is  apidicd  to  the  reading 
of  newppaiiers,  is  not  exempt  (Q.  v.  Brandt,  20 
L.J.  K.M.  C.  119  ;  Q.  V.  Gai-kell,  21  L.  J.  R.M. 
C  29  •  Russell  Institution  v.  S.  Giles"-ia-the- 
Fields,  23  L.  J.  R.  M.  C.  C5). 

(To  he  continued.') 


STABILITY    OF    TOWERS  AND 
CHIMNEYS. 

LET  figure  reprci  ent  a  chim- 
ney shaft  which  is  subject 
to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
strain  and   etability  with  re- 
gard to  .the  section  A  B.  The 
force  of  the  wind  will  tend  to 
overturn   the  shaft,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. 
Let  A  =  area  of  vertical 
diametral  section 
AB  cd. 
P  =  pressure  of  wind 
per  unit  of  sur- 
face. 

h  —  Height  of  centre  of  gravity  of  dia- 
metral section  frnm  A  B. 
P  =  total  pressure  on  shaft. 
M  =  mnment  of  pressure  at  A  B. 
Then  for  square  chimneys, 
V  =p  A 
M  =  P  A  =  i>  A  7i 
and  for  round  chimneys, 
p  A 

2 

T  7i      p  A  h 

~    2  2 

To  find  the  stability  of  the  shaft,  we  must 
multiply  its  weight  by  the  leverage  with  vrhich  it 
acts.  This  leverage  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
shaft  from  the  edge  on  which  it  would  revolve  if 
overturneil,  which  is  the  edge  opposite  the  side  of 
the  shaft  which  is  subject  to  pressure  : — 

Let  S  =  moment  of  stability. 

W  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

n  =  content  of  structure  in  cubic  feet. 

d  =  horizontal  distance  of  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  structure  from  the  edge 
on  which  the  shaft  would  revolve 
in  overturniug. 

S  =  W  nd 

bat  S  must  never  be  less  than  M,  hence  to  find 
the  least  value  of  n  we  have,  for  a  square 
chimney  : — 

p  K  ?i       W  w  d 
p  A  h 

.'.  n  =  

W  d 

p  A  h 


and 


d  = 

W  n 

For  a  round  chimney  shaft, 

p  A  h 

n  =  

2Wd 
p  A  h 


d  = 


2  Wm 

In  prac'ice,  the  strength  should  greatly  exceed 
the  above,  when  the  latter  is  taken  at  the  actual 
force  exerted  by  the  wind,  which,  at  a  maximum 
in  this  country,  is  about  301b.  to  401b.  per  square 
foot.  The  stability  of  the  shaft  should  there- 
fore be  equal  to  about  COlb.  to  701b.  pressure  per 
square  foot. 

The  weight  of  brickwork  varies  from  J  001b.  per 
cubic  foot  to  1201b.,  .according  to  the  quality  cf 
bricks  and  method  of  laying  them. 


On  Thursday  week  the  Heywood  Conservative 
Club,  Bury,  was  opened.  The  building,  formerly 
the  Independent  Chapel,  h.as  been  converted  to  its 
present  uses  at  a  cost  of  £000. 


REPOP.T  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AR- 
CHITECTS. TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAY  2.nd, 
1870. 

FOLLOWING  tho  precedent  established  in 
former  years,  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
preface  their  annual  report  for  1S70  by  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  present  extent  of  its  membership 
and  its  financial  condition.  In  both  respects  it 
may  be  considered  a  favourable  one. 

The  unusual  number  of  IS  Felloivs  have  been 
enrolled  since  the  hist  annual  meeting,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  add  that  most  of  those  gentlemen 
have  been  elected  from  the  list  of  Associates, 
whose  ranks  have  been  recruited,  in  tbcir  turn, 
by  an  addition  of  14  new  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Institute  has  to  record  with  regret 
the  loss  by  death  or  retirement  of  8  Fellows  and 
and  8  Associates,  besides  the  withdrawal  of  two 
names  from  the  list  in  accordance  with  bye-law 
28,  sec.  v.  The  total  number  of  members  of  all 
classes  is  now  517. 

By  the  death  cf  William  Burn,  Fellow,  the 
Institute  and  the  profession  generally  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
best  estimated  by  the  memoir  of  that  lamented 
gentleman  prepai-ed  and  read  by  Professor 
Donaldson  at  a  recent  general  meeting.  The 
names  of  Henry  Garling,  Charles  Freeman,  J.  D. 
Hopkins,  and  E.  B.  Lamb,  Fellows,  of  W.  A. 
Moy,  and  P.'AUey,  Associates,  are  also  unfor- 
tunately included  in  the  obituary  of  the  past 
year. 

In  the  list  of  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers, the  Council  have  to  announce  four  new 
elections  of  eminent  Italian  ai  chitects,  viz.,  the 
Signor  Emilio  de  Fabris  and  Professor  Guiseppe 
Poggi  of  Florence,  and  tho  Conte  Virginio  Ves-  j 
pignani,  and  Cavaliere  Professor  Luigi  Poletti  of 
Rome  ;  the  latter  gentleman,  however,  has  since 
died,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  will  shortly  bo  published  in  the  Insti- 
tute Transactions. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  the  Institute 
will  bear  a  very  favourable  comparisoa  with  that  ! 
of  former  years, — tl  e  receipt--,  in  consequence  of 
m;iny  liberal  contributions  to  the  Library  Fund,  , 
having  been  exceptionally  large,  and  the  dis- 
bursements reasonably  moderate,  although  the  i 
latter  include  a  donation  to  the  Architectural  | 
Museum,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  conversazione, 
which  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  "  current 
expenses"  of  the  year.    Since  the  last  annual 
report  was  issued,  investments  to  the  extent  of , 
£452  have  been  m;\de  in  Government  securities,  j 
The  president.  Sir  William  Tito,  M.P.,  with  a ' 
manificence  which  has  always  marked  his  long 
connection  with  the  Institute,  has  recently  con- 
tributed £100  to  the  "Travelling  Fund."  This 
sum,  together  with  accumulated  interest  on  the 
fund  since  18GG,  amounting  in  all  to  £127,  will; 
now  be  invested  in  guaranteed  Indian  Railway  ' 
stock.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  addition 
of  future  donations,  this  fund  may  in  time  be  so 
amplified  that  the  interest  accruing  from  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  aid  the  Soane  Medallists  or  other 
qualified  prizemen  in  their  professional  studies 
abroad,  without  the  necessity  of  encroaching  on 
tho  ordinary  funds  of  the  Institute.    The  Council 
cannot  refer  to  this  fresh  instance  of  the  pre- 
sident's generosity  without  being  reminded  of 
other  circumstances  connected  with  his  term  of 
oflice,  which  will  expire  with  the  annual  meeting 
in  May.    Last  year.  Sir  William  received  from 
her  Majesty  the  well-deserved  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  a  short  time  previously,  numerous 
members  of  the  Institute  testified  their  esteem  and 
respect  for  him  by  a  subscription  for  his  portrait, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  completion,  by  J.  P. 
Knight,  Esq.,  R.A. 

The  subject  of  tho  Voluntary  Architectural  Ex- 
amination has  received  the  renewed  attention  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  Council.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  specially  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  the  rules  of  the  Examination  have 
undergone  a  revision,  which,  while  it  has  modi- 
fied them  in  certain  details,  has  left  unaltered 
the  general  principles  of  the  scheme,  as  drawn  up 
in  186G.  The  Council,  however,  consider  that 
the  labours  of  the  examiners  and  moderators 
ought  not  to  be  unremunerated,  and  they  have 
therefore  recommended  that  fees  should  be  paid 
in  future  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  may  consent  to 
undcrtiike  those  arciuous  and  responsible  duties. 
In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
closing  general  meeting  of  last  session,  a  list  of 
books  recommended  to  the  architectural  student 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Lewis  and  A. 


Waterhouse,  Fellows,  and  has  been  appended  to 
the  rules  lately  re-is.sued.  A  form  of  certificate 
has  also  been  prepared,  and  will  be  granted  to 
those  candidates  who  may  pass,  or  have  already 
passed,  in  the  respective  classes  of  proficiency 
and  distinction.  A  preliminary  examination  has 
also  been  devised  for  sucli  students  as  have  been 
at  least;  one  year  in  an  architect's  office.  The 
Council  feel  satisfactirn  in  adding  that  these- 
arrangements  have  already  induced  candidates  to 
come  forward  for  the  examination  of  18-70. 

Tho  labours  of  the  Professional  Practice  Com- 
mittee have  of  late  been  chiefly  directed  towards 
the  consideration  of  a  request  made  by  the 
London  Builders'  Society,  that  the  Institute 
would  aid  that  Society  in  drafting  certain  con- 
ditions of  contract,  which  it  was  proposed  should 
be  annexed  to  specifications  and  accepted  in  pro- 
fessional practice.  This  request  has  led  to  several 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  interviews  with 
the  London  Builders'  Society.  The  details  re- 
sulting from  the  discussions  on  this  subject  have, 
however,  been  so  numerous  and  diverse  on  their 
hearings,  and  have  evolved  such  varied  interests 
and  responsibilities,  that  the  Professional  Practice 
Committee  consider  it  expedient  to  1,'mit  their 
endeavours  to  a  mere  definition  of  those  specific 
heads  under  which  the  conditions  of  a  contract 
might  advantageously  be  framed.  As  soon  as  a 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  made  known. 

Tho  Council  have  not  relaxed  their  vigilance 
in  the  important  duty  of  promoting  the  conserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  and  remains.  But 
scarcely  a  single  instance  of  neglect  or  threatened 
demolition  has  of  late  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  they  trust  this  fact  may  be  accepted 
as  an  evidence  that  greater  care  is  now  exercised 
in  the  repairs  and  restoration  of  buildings  re- 
markable for  their  architectural  or  antiquarian, 
interest. 

The  scheme  for  artistic  education  of  architects,, 
which  originated  with  the  Institute,  and  has  since 
received  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  "  Architectural 
Art  Classes,"  under  thej  control  of  a  general 
committee  of  management,  in  which  both  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Architectural  Association  are  re- 
presented. A  pro-pectus,  giving  detailed  particu- 
lars of  tho  scheme  as  at  present  arranged,  has 
been  already  issued  to  every  member  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  the  obvious  benefits 
which,  under  efficient  care,  may  be  derived  from 
this  undortaking  will  justify  the  grant  of  £50 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  made  in  aid  of 
the  formation  of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  at 
a  special  general  meeting  on  the  14th  March 
last. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  under  the  Metropoli- 
tan Building  Act  of  1855  have  held  four  meetings 
since  the  last  report  was  issued.  Of  21  candi- 
dates who  have  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  these  occasions,  12  have  passed,  and 
have  since  received  certificates  of  competency  to 
act  as  district  surveyors  ;  a  report  to  that  effect 
having  been  made,  as  usual,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

The  Council  have,  during  the  pist  session,  held 
a  correspondence  with  S.  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.A.,  the 
architect  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  the  view  not  only  of  ascertaining 
whether  better  accommodation  would  be  provided 
for  the  display  of  architectural  designs  and  draw- 
ings at  the  ensuing  exhibition  than  had  formerly 
been  the  case,  but  also  of  requesting  him  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  the- 
propriety  of  leaving  to  its  architect  members  the 
selection  and  hanging  of  such  works.  In  reply,,. 
Mr.  Smirke  assured  the  Institute  that  ample  space 
would  be  provided  for  the  purpose  referred  to^ 
and  that  in  dealing  with  it  the  Royal  Academy 
C'Juucil  would  be  much  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  such  members  of  their  body  as  are  architects. 
It  is  to  be  trusted,  therefore,  that  on  the  occasioa 
of  tho  exhibition  for  1870  there  will  be  no  ground 
for  complaint  that  architecture  is  inadequately 
represented,  especially  if  those  who  follow  it  as  a. 
profession  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  offered,  and  send  vrorks  worthy  of  their  best 
ability. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  having  been, 
di  awn  last  session  to  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  Bill,  then  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  petition  on  the  subject, 
praying  that  the  copyright  contemplated  in  the 
Ijill  might  extend  to  architectural  designs,  was- 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  presented  to  their 
lordships  by  the  Earl  Stanhope^in  June  last. 

The  Council  observed  with  satisfaction  thaX  at- 
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the  general  meeting  held  on  the  14th  Marcli  last, 
thai?  recommendation  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey 
Tellow,  for  the  award  of  the  Eoyal  Medal  of 
1869-70  met  with  unanimous  approval  from  the 
member's  present.  Indeed,  that  gentleman's  long 
and  zealous  devotion  to  hia  professional  duties 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  honour  which, 
with  Her  Majesty's  gracious  approval,  is  now  to 
be  formally  conferred  on  him.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  medals  and  prizes  of  the  same  year,  the 
drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  to 
whom  the  Soane  Medallion  was  awarded,  deserved 
much  commendation  for  the  ability  which  they 
displayed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  further 
creditable  to  Mr.  Lee,  that  he  was  selected  by 
the  Council  as  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student  of 
1870,  from  among  ten  candidates  for  that  honour. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
eiectiBg  the  Council  and  hon.  officers,  were  not 
such  as  appeared  likely,  on  re-consideration,  to 
prove  satisfactory  in  their  effect.  The  Council 
therefore  considered  it  desirable  to  re-open  this 
question  at  a  special  meeting  in  the  present 
session,  when,  after  some  discussion,  another  plan 
was  suggested,  and  formally  approved."*  By  this 
new  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  general  satis- 
faction may  be  given,  and  every  principle  o£  fair- 
aess  ensured. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  presi- 
dent contributed  a  liberal  sum  to  the  library  fund, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  series  of  drawings  illustra- 
tive of  ancient  ecclesiastical  decorative  painting. 
The  Council  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  that 
several  of  these  drawings  have  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Wardle,  the  artist  entrusted  with  this 
■commission.  They  will  be  exhibited  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  2nd  of  May. 

Among  the  foreign  honours  announced  m  last 
year's  report,  as  having  been  conferred  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  the  name  of  E.  M.  Barry, 
JFellow,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list 
of  those  who  were  elected  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Vienna.  The  Council  have 
since  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  gen- 
tleman's election  as  a  full  member  of  our|own 
Eoyal  Academy. 

Adverting  to  the  general  prospects  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  condition  of  public  works  in  Eng- 
land, the  Council  have  noticed  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  many  important  structures  recently 
erected  in  London,  but  it  is  matter  of  regret  that, 
at  a  time  of  severe  distress  among  the  building 
■operatives,  the  Government  have  not  proceeded 
with  certain  works  recognised  as  requisite  for 
public  service,  and  the  execution  of  which  is 
called  for  by  the  public  voice.  The  delay  thus 
■occasioned  must,  necessarily,  have  a  baneful 
effect  in  other  directions,  and  especially  on  the 
encouragement  of  architecture  by  _  corporate 
bodies  and  private  patrons,  who  are  indirectly, 
but  no  less  surely,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  State. 

In  the  provinces  several  public  edifices  have 
been  erected,  but  they  are  too  well  known  to  need 
enumeration  in  this  report.  The  wide-spread 
interest  which  has  gradually  been  awakened  in 
the  direction  of  Ecclesiastical  Archajology  has 
led  to  the  restoration  of  our  cathedrals  and  many 
important  churches  which  might  otherwise  have 
perished  through  apathy  and  neglect.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  strongly  urged  that  work  of  such 
a  nature  can  only  be  useful  if  it  be  carried  on 
with  conscientious  care,  and  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  principles  of  ancient  art  in  their  strict  in- 
tegrity. The  utmost  vigilance  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the 
profession,  to  ensure  for  this  movement  a  satis- 
factory result. 

The  improvements  recently  carried  on  in  the 
City  seemed  to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  securing  a  space  unoccupied  by  buildings  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  Mansion-house,  and  for  giv- 
ing additional  width  to  Charlotte-row.  With 
'.this  object  in  view,  memorials  from  the  Institute 
were  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  afterwards  to  the  Corporation  of  the 

*  The  followiDg  are  the  new  regulations  : — 
"  The  balloting  list  of  the  Council  shall  be  sent 
round  to  all  Fellows  o(  the  Institute  six  weeks  before 
the  annual  general  meeting.  Should  any  additional 
Dame  or  names  be  proposed  for  election  by  any  tivo 
Fellows,  such  name  or  names  must  be  sent  by  them  to 
the  Council  four  weeks  before  the  annual  general 
meeting,  with  a  written  undertaking  by  the  numinee 
or  nominees  to  serve  if  elected.  Such  uame  or  names 
shall  then  be  added  to  the  said  list,  with  the  names 
of  the  proposer  and  seconder  appended,  and  the  list, 
thus  supplemented,  shall  be  ire-issued  to  [all  Fellows 
two  weeks  before  the  annual  general  meeting." 
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City  of  London.  But  the  extreme  Viiluc  of  land 
in  that  thronged  and  com  men  ial  district  rendered 
such  a  sacrifice  to  pecuniary  intercuts  impossible 
and  all  that  can  now  be  said  is,  that  the  Council 
have  done  their  best  to  obtain  what  they  con- 
ceived would  prove  both  artistically  and  practi- 
cally advantageous  to  a  caiiital  of  far  larger  size 
and  importance  than  many  in  which  (through  the 
judicious  administration  of  foreign  Governments) 
similar  concessions  have  been  made.  It  may, 
however,  bo  added  that  the  width  of  Charlotte- 
row  has  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  originally  contemplated. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  Institute  to  aid  and 
ensure  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the 
lines  of  approach  connected  with  it,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  suggestions  submitted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  published  with  the 
report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1862.  How 
far  those  suggestions  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
with  what  result,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  plan  proposed  in  this  document,  with  the 
works  themselves,  as  executed. 

The  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  obviously  suffered  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  our  hon. 
member,  as  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  and  his 
consequent  retirement  from  the  office  of  Chief 
Commissioner  is  a  loss  to  the  interests  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  fine  arts  generally.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  trusted  that  whatever  principles  of 
public  economy  may  be  advocated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  they  may  not  degenerate 
into  parsimony  (which  too  often  entails  a  heavy 
burden  of  expenses  on  the  future),  and  that 
whatever  course  may  be  adopted  under  the 
present  system,  those  who  are  in  authority  will 
not  forget  that  to  encourage  the  arts  of  a  great 
empire  is  not  only  to  administer  to  its  intellectual 
enjoyment,  and  to  develop  its  taste,  but  also  to 
foster  its  science,  its  industry,  and  commercial 
welfare, 


and 


SUBJECTS  FOR  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES,  1870-71. 
Royal  Medal. 

Her  Majesty  liaving  been  pleased  to  erant  her  gracious 
permission  for  the  royal  medal  to  be  conferred  on  such  dis- 
tinguished architect  or  man  of  science  of  any  country  as  may 
have  designed  or  executed  nny  l)uikling  of  high  merit,  or 
produced  a  worktending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  kuowledge 
of  architecture  or  the  various  branches  of  science  connected 
therewith,  the  Councd  will  proceed  in  January,  1871,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  appropriation  of  the  gold  raedah 

At  the  special  general  meeting  held  on  Monday,  the  14th 
M  arch,  1870,  the  following  recommendations  of  Council  with 
reference  to  the  medals  and  prizes  for  the  year  1870-71,  were 
read  and  agreed  to  ; — 

DESIGNS. 
SoANE  Medallion.* 

That  the  Soane  Medallion,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  sum  of  £50,  he  awarded  for  the  best  design,  well  illus- 
trated by  a  sutiicient  number  of  drawings,  for  the  following 
subject  :  — 

"  Royal  Stahles,  with  the  following  accommodation : — 
Residences  for  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
and  other  officers;  stabling  for  200  horses;  au  infirmary, 
riding  house,  and  exercise  grounds  attached." 

The  drawings  to  be  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink. 

The  general  plan  (showing  the  whole  of  the  grounds)  to  he 
as  large  as  a  sheet  of  double  elephant  paper  will  admit. 
Plans  of  parts  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1-lOtli  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot.  It  will  be  deemed  sufHcient  if  two  plans  of  the 
buildings  besides  the  general  plan  ;  elevations  and  one  sec- 
tion drawn  to  Jin  scale;  with  one  perspective  view  and  one 
sheet  of  details — in  all  8  drawings— be  supplied^ 

The  further  award  of  £50  will  be  m-ade  to  the  successful 
competitor  upon  satisfactory  arrangements  being  made  for  his 
going  abroad  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  pursue  his  archi- 
tectural studies  within  two  years  after  receiving  tlie  medal- 
lijn.  The  £50  will  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  £25  each; 
the  first  when  the  Soane  medallist  leaves  England  for  the 
continent,  and  the  second  when  he  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Council  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  studies  abroad,  in  tl 
form  of  drawings  anil  sketches,  after  an  absence  of  si 
months. 

l)R.iWINGS. 

That  the  Silver  Medal  f  of  the  Institute,  with  Five  Guineas, 
be  also  awarded  for  the  best  illustrations,  geometrically  draw  n 
from  actual  measurement  (with  dimensions  figured,  both  on 
the  drawings  showing  tlie  general  arrangements  and  on  tlie 
details),  together  with  descriptive  particulars,  of  au  abbey 
gateway,  a  bridge,  or  otlicr  building  of  importance— classical 
or  mediicval — in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,  hitherto 
unpublished  in  that  manner. 

The  Council  suggest  the  following  as  being  subjects  worthy 
of  illustration,  but  others  may  equally  well  be  taken,  if  more 
convenient  to  the  competitor. 

or  any  Mo 

Ireland  Cashel  Cathedral.     (    nastic  or 

 Limerick  Cathedral.  T  Conventual 

)  Building. 

Middlese.'c   Park  Front,  Bridgewater  House 

Green  Park. 

 Front  of  Dover  House,  Whitehall. 

"   All  Hallows,  Barking. 
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Nottinghamshire   Steeples  of  Grantham  and  Newark. 

-  West  Front  of  Newslcad  Abbey. 

Scotlaiid   Dryburgli  or  Melrose  Abbey. 

 Monastery  at  lona. 

Shropshire   Lillcsliall  Abbey. 

Surrey   Lambeth  Palace  and  Library 

Yorkshire  Knkliam    Abbey  Gateway 

Cloisters. 

Wales.— Glamorganshire  ..Margam  Abbey. 

„  .  .Neath  Abbey. 

The  drawings  to  consist  of  at  least  one  plan  drawn  to  the 
scale  of  l-16th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  an  elevation  and  a 
section,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  Jin.  to  the  foot,  with  details  to 
a  scale  of  ^in.  to  a  foot,  and  mouldings  one-fourth  full  size. 
The  elevations  to  be  in  line  without  shade  lines,  the  plans  and 
sections  to  be  tinted  in  sepia.  Perspective  drawings  may 
also  be  sent,  and  mav  be  tinted  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink.  The 
jointing  of  the  masonry  is  to  be  particularly  marked,  together 
with  the  mode  of  construction  and  materials  used. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  rough  drawings  he 
plotted  on  the  spot,  and  sent  up  to  the  Institute  with  the  fair 
drawings. 

ESSAYS. 
Institute  Medal. 

That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject  :— 

"  On  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  Decoration  of 
a  Suite  of  Apartments  in  a  first-class  Town  Mansion,  and  on 
those  applicable  to  the  same  purpose  in  a  Country  Seat, 
including  in  each  case  the  entrance  hall,  staircase,  &c." 

A  nie'lal  of  merit  may  he  awarded  for  any  other  essay  or 
essays,  if  deemed  worthy,  upon  suitable  sulijects  selected  by 
the  authors  themselves,  without  limit  of  number. 

All  the  essays  to  be  written  very  legibly  on  alternate  pages 
of  lined  foolscap  paper,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
illustrations. 

STUDENTS'  PRIZES. 
(For  students  of  the  Institute  only. J 
Designs. 

That  the  designs  suhraitted  in  competition  for  the  Students  ' 
Prize  in  Books,  for  the  year  1870,  be  one  or  more  of  the 
following: —  ,  _ 

A  Conservatory,  lOOft.  long— A  Staircase  for  a  Roya 
Palace— A  Ventilating  Turret  or  large  Smoke  Turret  (200ft. 
hi"h)  to  an  extensive  R-ange  of  Buildings— A  Drinking  Foun- 
tam— A  Gaselier  for  a  Theatre— A  Gas  Standard  for  5  hghts. 

The  drawings  to  be  executed  to  any  scale.  The  plans  and 
sections  to  be  tinted  in  sepia,  and  the  elevation  to  be  in  out- 
hne,  sepia,  or  colour.  Perspective  drawings  are  not  neces- 
sarily required,  but  may  he  sent  in  outline,  or  tinted  in  sepia 
or  Indian  ink. 

MONTHLY  SKETCHES. 
The  subjects  for  these  sketches  are  to  be  at  the  option  of 
the  student.  Attention  is  requested  to  their  being  forwarded 
to  the  honorary  secretaries,  at  or  soon  after  the  end  of  each 
month,  and  to  their  being  properly  attested  by  some  well 
known  architect  as  the  production  of  the  candidate. 

The  sketches  to  be  made  from  actual  buildings,  or  from 
cfsts,  or  other  examples  in  relief. 

Any  student  mav  send  a  study  or  studies  from  the  human 
figure,  provided  oiily  that  the  said  studies  do  not  exceed  in 
number  one  half  of  his  architectural  sketches. 

All  the  sketches  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  a  half  sheet  of 
imperial  paper  will  admit. 

They  may  ho  in  outline  only,  or  tinted  in  sepia  or  Indian 
ink,  or  coloured. 

DIRECTIONS  FOK  COMPETITORS.} 
Each  essay  and  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  motto,  without  the  name  of  the  author  attached ; 
and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  letter,  sealed  with  a  blank  seal, 
and  having  on  tbe  outside  the  same  motto  as  that  attached  to 
the  essay  or  drawings,  and  enclosing  his  name,  with  au  address 
to  which  a  communication  may  be  sent.  The  packet,  directed 
"To  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,"  and  marked  Essay  for  Medal  (or)  Draw- 
ings for  Medal  (Motto),  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Institute  on  or  before  the  31st  of  January,  1871 ;  carriage  and 
all  expenses  paid. 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  alone  will  be  made 
known.  , 

Should  none  of  the  essays,  drawings,  subjects,  or  buildings 
respectively  be  deemed  by  the  Institute  of  sufficient  merit 
and  importance  to  deserve  the  distinction  of  the  premium 
offered  in  each  case,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
awarding  such  other  premium  in  lieu  thereof  as  they  may 
deem  fit,  or  of  withholding  it  altogether  ;  and  if  the  best 
essay  or  drawings  should  be  by  a  candidate  who  has  been 
successful  on  a  former  occasion,  tlicy  reserve  tbe  power  of 
adjudging  such  other  reward  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  of 
awarding  the  medals  to  the  second  in  merit.  All  essays  and 
drawings  will  be  returned  to  all  the  candidates  on  apphca- 
tion,  to  the  unsuccessful  after  the  adjudication,  and  to  the 
successful  after  the  presentation  of  the  medal. 

Copies  of  the  premiated  essays  and  photographs  of  the 
perspective  views  or  principal  drawings  to  which  a  prize  is 
awarded  will  be  required  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the 
successful  competitors  for  deposit  in  the  Institute  Library 
before  Midsummer,  1871. 


*  The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  profession  under  the  age  of  30  years. 

i  This  medal  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  profession, 
without  limitation  as  to  age. 


PUGIN  TR.'i.VELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 
Candidates  for  the  above  studentship  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  applications,  together  with  specimens  of  drawing, 
testimonials,  &c.,  as  requu-ed  by  the  Deed  of  Trust  (copies  Of 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institute),  on  or  before  31  st 
January,  1871. 

Extract  from  the  Schedule  appended  to  the  Deed  of  Trust. 

"  Every  person  of  whatever  nation  shall  be  eligible  as  student 
who  shall  be  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  aze,  provided  that  he  give  to  the  electors  satii- 
factory  evidence  of  his  moral  character,  and  satisfy  them 
that  he  is  a  student  of  architecture,  bond  fide  intend- 
ing to  practis  e  the  profession  of  an  architect,  and  that  he 
exhibit  specimens  of  his  drawings  and  state  the  district  of 
the  country  which  he  proposes  to  visit  and  the  class  of 
buildings  which  he  intends  to  study." 

John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chakles  L.  Eastlake,  Assist.  See. 


t  Strict  compliance  with  all  the ' 
quired. 


ove  directions  is 
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THE  BUTTER  WALK,  DAETMOUTU. 

WHEN  we  first  visited  Dartmouth  we  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  it  sacb  a  singularly 
COntinental-lDoking  town.  Homojed  in  wiih  pre- 
cipitous hills,  almost  to  the  concealment  of  its 
harbour  entrance,  the  centre  of  the  town  appears 
to  lie  in  a  nearly  complete  Talley.  Old  fashioned 
pinched-up  streets  totter  along  the  steep  acclivi- 
ties, connected  hero  and  there  by  flights  of  steps, 
the  pavement  of  one  street  appearing  on  a  level 
with  the  chimney  tops  of  the  other,  whilst  pro- 
jecting stories,  and  still  further  protruding  gables, 
greet  their  neighbours  over  the  way. 

Possessing  a  sheltered  and  convenient  haven, 
close  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  a  soil  of  abundant 
fertility,  amid  charming  scenery,  it  became  the 
seat  of  considerable  commerce,  and  an  abiding 
place  for  wealthy  traders  of  the  good  old  times. 
One  of  these  merchant  princes  is  stated  to  have 
erected  for  himself  and  four  daughters  the  five 
ancient  dwellings  now  called  the  Butter  Walk, 
two  of  which  form  the  subject  of  one  of  our  illus- 
trations. The  fronts  bear  the  dates  1G35,  1G40, 
just  that  period  when  Elizabethan  was  resolving 
itself  into  the  Italian  arcbitec  ure,  as  introduced 
by  Inigo  Jones.  lu  their  prime  they  must  have 
been  unique,  with  their  half-timbered  fronts, 
wooden  sculpture,  and  pargetting-  Only  two  of 
the  gables  now  remain,  much  of  the  carving  has 
disappeared,  and  the  exteriors  are  either  stuccoed 
over,  or  vertically  slated.  Still,  the  fafjade  ex- 
hibits many  beautiful  features  of  old  English 
Domestic  architecture  —  amongst  others  three 
projeeting  windows,  supported  on  vigorously 
carved  oak  consoles,  representing  the  rampant 
lion  and  unicorn,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  chimeras, 
together  with  richly  carved  friezes  and  window 
jambs. 

The  first  floor  and  fronts  are  borne  on  stone 
columns,  which  project  over  the  footpath.  The 
ceilings  of  the  upper  floors  are  very  elaborate,  and 
one  of  the  principal  rooms,  which  has  the  royal 
arms  carved  over  the  mantel,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  reception  room  of  King  Charles  I. 

O.  W.  D. 
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Peterborough  Cathedral. — View  op 
Noeth-Westeen  Towees  and  Transepts. 

THE  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough,  though 
inferior  in  size, richness,  and  multiplicity  of 
parts  to  several  others  in  this  country,  yet  claims  a 
high  place  amongst  them  all  in  respect  of  its 
antiquity,  its  stately  architecture,  and  its  present 
beautiful  state  of  preservation  ;  of  those  f -jrming 
the  2nd  class  of  English  cathedrals,  it  decidedly 
ranks  the  first ;  indeed,  the  magnificent  west  front 
is  allowed  by  all  to  have  no  equal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  present  structure  was  first  commenced  by 
Johnde  Sais,  on  the  8th  March,  A.D.  1117  ;  it  is 
not  recorded  how  much  this  abbot  completed, 
but  only  that  he  worked  at  the  choir  ;  the  next 
abbot,  Martin  of  Bee,  proceeded  with  this  por- 
tion and  finished  it ;  he  also  extended  his  works 
into  the  north  and  south  transepts,  as  these  por- 
tions are  of  the  same  date  as  the  choir  itself  ;  it 
is  stated  that  the  works  were  never  relaxed  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  abbacy.  William  of 
Waterville  succeeded  next.  To  this  abbot  is 
attributed  the  completion  of  the  north  and  south 
transept  of  the  church  ;  building  of  central 
tower  (which  was  taken  down  soon  afterwards  and 
rebuilt  f  'r  safety)  ;  he  also  erected  part  of 
nave,  which  was  finished  by  Abbot  Benedict 
about  the  year  1193.  Here  we  have  an  example 
of  Norman  painted  roof,  which  was  no  doubt 
placed  in  its  present  position  by  this  abbot.  To 
Benedict  succeeded  Andreas,  who  it  is  supposed 
produced  the  portion  called  the  western  transept, 
&c.  The  north-west  transept  towers  and  upper 
portion  of  western  transepts  were  possibly  com- 
pleted much  later  by  Richard  de  London,  about 
the  year  1270. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  have  no  record 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  exact  date  when  the 
magnificent  appendage  of  the  western  front  was 
erected,  though  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time,  as  this  part,  and  the  towers,  Ace,  are  all 
entirely  built  in  the  purest  Early  English  style. 

Many  alterations  and  additions  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  tlie  church,  during  the  time  when 
the  Decorated  style  was  prevalent  in  England  ;  but 
the  last  addition  to  the  building,  of  any  conse- 
quence, was  that  portion  eastward  of  the  choir ;  it 
has,  since  the  demolition  of  the  original  Lady 
Chapel,  been  usually  called  by  that  name.  This 


beautiful  Perpendicular  example  was  added  by 
Abbot  Kirton,  about  the  year  1440.  Amongst  the 
more  modern  additions  and  improvements  are  the 
present  stalls  in  choir,  and  new  organ  loft,  &c. ; 
these  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Blore,  architect. 

Having  glanced  at  the  history  of  this  noble 
building,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  this  architectural  composition.  The  present 
building  bears  marks,  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 
of  eight  different  periods  of  construction  ; 
Roman  being  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous 
in  nave,  choir,  north,  south,  and  western 
transepts.  In  this  latter  portion  it  is  carried 
up  about  2ft.  higher  than,  the  moulded  string 
course,  above  the  clerestory  of  nave,  where 
it  is  joined  by  Early  English  work  ;  from 
this  point  rises  the  beautifully  proportioned 
turrets,  which  flank  the  fine  gables  in  the  north 
wall  of  transept.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  por- 
tion is  coeval  with  the  towers  above  it,  and  also 
the  west  front,  so  that,  most  probably,  tiiese  parts 
were  erected  at  one  and  tlie  same  time. 

In  the  Decorated  period,  we  have  the  in- 
sertion of  lower  windows  in  transepts,  which  are 
very  good  specimens  of  early  cu-pod  tracery. 
About  this  time,  the  additions  of  spires,  &c.,  to 
north-western  towers  was  completed.  On  ex- 
amining the  windows  of  Norman  design,  it  will 
be  seen  they  have  been  filled  with  Perpendicular 
tracery  of  very  questionable  design  ;  this  was 
carried  into  execution  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching them  with  stained  glass,  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  carried  out. 

Students  visiting  this  cathedral  will  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fineness  of  the  masonry  in 
the  Early  English  parts  of  the  building.  This 
beautifully  executed  work  is  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  of  our  English  cathedrals. 

Thomas  Cox. 


THE  LONDON  CORN  EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 

WE  understand  that  thirteen  sets  of  draw- 
ings were  sent  in  on  the  30th  of  March  last, 
by  thirteen  different  architects,  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Committee  for 
designs  for  rebuilding  the  Old  Corn  Exchange, 
Mark-lane.  The  Committee  declined  to  admit 
the  public  to  see  the  designs,  and  have  refused  to 
allow  members  of  the  press  to  take  particulars  of 
the  drawings  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  We 
would  submit  to  the  Committee  that  by  this  re- 
fusal they  commit  an  injustice  to  the  competitors, 
and  we  hope  that  their  resolution  upon  this  subject 
will  be  rescinded.  The  competition,  although 
private  in  its  arrangement,  is  for  what  may  fairly 
be  considered  a  public  building.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  public  are  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,'nnd  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  inconvenience  could  arise  from  the  designs 
being  made  public,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
advantages  of  publicity  are  numerous.  An  in- 
dependent observer  looking  at  the  drawings  from 
an  entirely  new  and  unbiassed  point  of  view  may 
bring  forward  some  feature  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  have  only  considered  the 
subject  from  a  business  standpoint,  or  may  detect 
a  fallacy  that  was  not  apparent  to  others.  At  all 
events,  by  permitting  public  criticism  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  the  advantage  of  another  set 
of  opinions,  without  being  in  the  least  bound  to 
act  upon  the  opinions  thus  expressed.  The  com- 
petitors have  also  some  cause  of  complaint.  Many 
of  them  hare  no  doubt  spent  considerable  time 
and  money  upon  the  preparation  of  their  designs, 
and  are  naturally  desirous  that  their  drawings 
should  be  seen  by  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  designs,  so  that 
the  merits  of  each  may  be  properly  appraised. 

There  is  an  interest  about  a  competition  which 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  exhibition  of  a  single 
design, 

A  vainere  gang  rivaux  ou  tnomphe  sans  gloirCf 

and  anything  that  induces  a  healthy  and  honour- 
able spirit  of  rivalry  should  be  encouraged. 

The  designs  are  sent  in  under  mottoes,  but 
no  secret  has  been  made  of  the  names  of  the 
architects  who  were  invited  to  compete.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  who  agreed  to  send 
in  designs,  seventeen  in  all,  but  some  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  so,  as  only  thirteen  gets  of 
drawings  have  been  received  : — 

1.  Mr.  R.  Cordy  Baxter. 

2.  Messrs.  Bankg  and  Barry. 


3.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick. 

4.  Mr.  W.  G.  Caldwell. 

5.  Mr.  H.  Carr. 

6.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland. 

7.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson. 

8.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven. 

9.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning. 

10.  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh. 

11.  Mr.  J.  Peacock. 

12.  Messrs.  Salter  and  Wyatt. 

13.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun. 

14.  Mr.  H.  Stock. 

15.  Mr.  Taylor  (Manchester).. 

16.  Mr.  G.  Truefitt. 

17.  Mr.  G.B.Williams. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  contains  some  good 
names,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  their  work  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
public. 


DON'T  CLOSELY  COVER  YOUR  WATER 
CISTERNS. 

DR.  BALLARD,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Islington,  says,  "  A  severe  out- 
break of  typhoid  (enteric)  fever  occurred  in  the 
school  belonging  to  the  Holborn  Union  on  th* 
rise  of  Highgate  Hill.  As  I  receive  no  eicknesB 
returns  from  that  establishment,  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  twenty-six  cases  had  been  received 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  My  attentioa 
was  first  called  to  the  probability  of  there  being 
something  amiss  ia  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  establishment  by  the  return  of  a  death  from 
"  cancrum  oris  "  in  the  schedule  which  came  to 
me  on  March  24th.  This  death  took  place  on 
March  18th.  The  first  death  from  typhoid  feve? 
was  recorded  in  the  mortuary  schedule  whici 
reached  me  on  3ist  March,  that  is  to  say,  five 
weeks  after  the  first  recognised  case  of  typhoid 
had  occurred  in  the  house.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  weekly  returns  of  public  sickness  being 
forwarded  to  sanitary  authorities,  as  well  as 
returns  of  deaths.  I  am  morally  certain  that  the 
disease  might  have  been  prevented  from  spread- 
ing as  it  did  in  the  school  had  I  been  in  a  position 
to  interfere  at  its  first  onset.  The  first  recognised 
case  occurred  in  a  boy  who  was  sent  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  on  February  24th  ;  afterwards  the  fever 
attacked  both  boys  and  girls.  On  visiting  th9 
house  on  March  31st,  I  found  that  the  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  from  a  closely 
covered  cistern,  the  waste-pipe  of  which,  un- 
trapped,  entered  directly  into  the  drain  which 
conducted  the  overflow  of  a  cesspool  communicat- 
ing with  the  boys'  closet.  Both  the  boys'  and  tha 
girls'  closets,  in  separate  parts  of  the  premises, 
are  defective  in  construction.  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  month  of  March,  31  cages,  including  a  nurse 
o.nd  a  washerwoman,  had  been  sent  to  the 
hospital.  I  directed  the  waste-pipes  of  the 
cisterns  to  be  at  once  disconnected  from  the 
drains,  and  the  cisterns  themselves  to  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected,  and  that  carbolic  acid  should  hi» 
thrown  daily  into  each  drain  inlet  on  the  premises 
and  used  for  flushing  the  closets,  and  that  the 
night-stools  in  the  infirmary  and  dormitories 
should  be  charged  with  the  same  disinfectant.. 
Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  only  three  fresb 
cases  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  one  o 
these  patients  was  ailing  at  the  time  of  my  firs 
visit.  Five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  two- 
deaths  in  a  house  in  the  Barnsbury-road  have 
been  traced  to  a  similar  cause.  Householders 
are  scarcely  even  now  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  stupid  but  com- 
mon practice  of  covering  the  water  cistern  and 
then  carrying  a  waste  pipe  from  the  vacant  space 
directly  into  the  house  drain,  by  which  this 
space  becomes  virtually  a  receptacle  for  tho 
foul  gases  generated  in  the  latter  and  for  any 
poisonous  matter  which  they  convey.  The  in- 
mates  of  houses  where  this  arrangement  exists 
are  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident  which  may 
happen  any  day. 


Wanton  Mutilation  of  a  New  Church. — 

At  Abiogton,  Co.  Limerick,  on  Sunday  night,, 
a  number  of  men  entered  through  a  window  into 
a  Protestant  church  in  course  of  ei-ection,  and 
demolished  everything  in  the  way  of  ornament  in 
the  building.  A  magnificently  carved  pulpit, 
which  was  erected  at  considerable  cost,  was  almost 
perfectly  destroyed,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
stonework  in  the  edifice,  particularly  that  com- 
prising the  chancel,  was  mutilated. 
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BKIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

(  Continued  from  page  304.) 

THE  projecting  entrance  porch  of  the  one 
is  presented,  not  in  a  copy,  but  a  free 
translation  of  the  other.  Similarity  may  be 
traced  in  the  great  windows,  the  boldly  coped 
gables,  and  the  effigied  apices.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  disfigurements  and  modern 
obliterations  at  Westminster,  something  of  the 
outline  of  the  flanking  towers  of  the  north 
front  has  been  preserved.  Those  towers  are 
without  buttresses,  have  level  battlemented 
tops,  and  at  one  angle  of  each  the  customary 
octagonal  turret,  rising  some  feet  higher  than 
the  roof  of  the  tower,  to  which  it  gave  access, 
is  found.  Their  agreement  with  one  at  New 
College  is  exact.  "  It  consists  of  four  horizontal 
compartments,  exclusive  of  the  base  and 
battlements,  diminishing  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
which  is  ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  of 
fitone  within,  terminating  in  an  octagonal 
turret  at  the  south-west  angle.  This  was  per- 
haps the  last  production  of  his  mighty  mind  in 
Oxford."  (Ingram.) 

The  timber-work,  as  compared  with  the 
masonry,  has  equal  merit  and  pre-eminent 
grandeur.  It  displays  a  truly  wondrous  com- 
bination of  artistic  power,  scientific  skill,  and 
practical  experience.  It  was  by  itself  enough 
to  make  a  reputation,  and  that  it  should  have 
escaped  a  lasting  association  with  its  author's 
name  is  most  naturally  to  be  accounted  for  by 
classing  it  with  the  unnumbered  successes  that 
formed  the  base  of  Wykeham's  celebrity. 
The  bishop  was  amoni;  the  king's  surest  and 
most  lojal  friends,  often  entertaining  him, 
together  with  his  queen  Isabella  and  all  their 
court,  with  the  most  unbounded  hospitality  and 
magnificence.  In  1394,  the  year  of  the  patent 


to  Godmerstone,  p.  285,  a  royal  visit  was 
made,  July  25,  at  Wolvesey,  and  another 
there  and  at  Farnham  in  September,  when 
the  party  dined  with  the  bishop  two  days  in 
succession  at  those  venerable  mansions,  the 
total  retinue  on  one  occasion  numbering  366 
persons. 

Where  so  cordial  an  intimacy  existed  oppor- 
tunities could  not  be  wanting  for  the  attentive 
discussion  of  plans  and  models  for  the  new 
work.  The  joyous  celebration  of  its  accom- 
plishment, too,  may  have  been  intended  as 
homage  alike  to  tlie  famous  architect,  and  this 
most  famous  design,  while  the  next  reign  com- 
menced with  circumstances  and  actors  more 
calculated  to  throw  both  into  discountenance 
and  oblivion. 

I  deem  it  certain  that  the  stone  ribs  of 
Ightham  andMayfield  were  anterior  to  West- 
minster, and  that  buth  those  buildings  must 
have  been  knov^n  to  Wykeham,  who,  on  the 
king's  business,  and  in  relation  to  his  arch- 
bishop, must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
county  of  Kent.  With  such  models  before  him 
he  had  a  sufficient  index  to  the  next  progres- 
sive step.  Though  not  easy  to  effect,  it  was 
clear  in  purpose  and  direction.  It  consisted 
in  the  substitution  of  frames  of  wood  for 
arches  and  gables  of  stone,  carrying  mechanical 
science  from  one  material  to  another,  and  in- 
fusing into  carpentry  constructive  principles 
that  were  previously  the  mason's  own. 

The  roof  at  Westminster  was  evidently 
based  on  a  scheme  of  equilibration.  If,  for 
instance,  the  line  A  B  (fig.  1)  represents  the 
sloping  plane  of  one  side  of  a  roof,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  at  C,  so  that  were  the  plane 
supported  at  that  part  no  change  of  position 
would  occur.  If  the  complemental  side  of  the 
roof  were  added  it  might  be  supported  at 
a  corresponding  point,  and  therefore  a  roof  of 
such  a  form  might  be  poised  on  the  supports 
at  C  C  (fig.  2).    Were  the  sides  connected  by 


a  horizontal  beam  D  (fig.  3)  the  middle  of 
that  beam  would  be  the  centre  of  gravity  for 
the  entire  frame.  A  roof,  therefore,  constructed 
according  to  diagram  4  would  be  in  equipoise, 
the  points  C  C  being  supported  by  the  upright 
posts  A  A,  and  these  kept  in  position  by  the 
horizontal  strut  D.  Again,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  substitute  for  the  vertical  posts  A  A 
compound  supports  of  the  form  shown  at  F  F, 
diagram  5,  provided  the  tendency  to  spread 
at  the  angles  or  joints  E  E  were  counteracted. 
This  is  in  effect  the  compound  support  pre- 
sented by  a  stone  arch,  as  at  Ightham  and 
Mayfield.  It  would  be  judicious  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  roof  to  have  supports  at 
G  C,  and  this  will  be  found  to  have  been 
followed  in  practice.  D  is  the  point  assigned 
to  the  apex  of  the  great  supporting  arch,  and 
the  weight  at  C  C  is  collected  by  massive- 
purlins  with  arched  supports,  as  at  Nursted. 
But  if  the  weight  were  collected  and  thrown 
on  to  the  arch  at  D  it  would  tend  to  depress 
the  curved  rib,  and  cause  it  to  give  way  at  the 
sides.  By  a  happy  expedient,  however,  the 
load  was  thrown  upon  the  arch  at  a  much 
stronger  point  G,  in  diagram  6,  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  rib's  total  length  from  the? 
springing. 

We  must  now  suppose  the  length  of  the 
rafter  divided  at  C,  and  the  weight  of  the 
upper  part  brougtit  by  the  arch  and  purlin  on, 
to  a  point  E  within  the  arch,  while  the  weight 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  rafter  is  transmitted 
to  a  point  F,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
rib  on  the  outside.  These  two  points  are  con- 
nected by  a  strong  beam,  and  the  joint  weight 
is  brought  on  to  the  arched  rib  at  G — at 
either  end,  half  the  weight  of  that  side  of  the 
roof.  Assuming,  then,  the  arch  to  be  rigid 
and  strong,  and  supported  at  the  feet  only,  it 
would  bear  the  nicely  balanced  superstructure. 
But  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  vibration  F  is. 
steadied  by  the  wall,  and  E  by  those  curved 
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struts,  from  above  and  below,  that  constitute 
the  gigantic  trefoil  cusping  of  the  interior ; 
while  the  crude  skeleton  is  clothed  with  ele- 
gance by  the  mouldings  and  tracery,  that  give 
at  the  same  time  firmness  to  the  work.  The 
walls  were  kept  upright  by  enormous  flying 
buttresses,  the  need  of  which  has  been  in  some 
places  superseded  by  other  constructions,  but 
some  of  the  originals  remain  next  the  yards  of 
the  adjacent  Law  Courts.  The  composed 
Btress  of  the  arched  oak  rib  scarcely  went 
beyond  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  indicated 
by  the  oblique  line  C  G  fig.  6. 

In  this  way  the  peculiar  design  of  the 
"Westminster  roof  may  be  accounted  tor  on 
principles  accordant  with  the  demands  of 
actual  utility,  justifying  Dr.  Young's  remark 
that  the  Gothic  architects  made  every  es- 
sential member  of  their  buildings  a  constituent 
part  of  their  system  of  ornament  ;  and  things 
which,  by  a  superficial  observer,  might  be 
■deemed  useless  or  prejudicial,  serve,  either  by 
their  strength  or  weight,  some  beneficial  pur- 
pose." Here  was  a  new  and  unexampled  ad- 
venture— an  instance  of  invention  and  con- 
fitruction  unquestionably  arising  from  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  period — a  period, 
let  it  be  remembered,  ten  years  prior  to  the 
death  of  him  in  whom  such  knowledc^o  was 
most  conspicuously  centred  —  Willi. u:i  of 
Wykeham. 

Upon  no  other  theory,  than  as  rigid  chief 
supports,  can  the  presence  of  the  great  arches 
l)e_  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  been  elsewhere  spoken  of,  in  "a  some- 
.  what  perfunctory  manner,  as  arched  braces, 
and  so  degraded  to  a  subordinate  office  ;  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  appear  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  roof ;  and  if  they,  in 
fact,  perform  no  such  duty,  we  are  invited  to 
•contemplate  an  idle  parade  of  false  sagacity 
and  a  laborious  fabrication  that  excites  ad- 
miration only  when  it  deceives.  I  accept  no 
such  solution,  and  although  the  load  may 
have  ceased  to  fall  with  original  force  and 
stplomb,  I  look  no  further  for  tlie  cause  than  to 
the  shrinkage  and  self-adjustment  due  to  the 
-enormous  size  and  complicated  framing  of 
these  majestic  principals. 
The  Gbkat  Chamber  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  carpentry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
which  I  now  turn,  admits  of  illustration  by 
^ell  authenticated  examples.  Of  these,  indeed, 
many  exist,  but  the  absence  of  a  more  ardent 
and  general  spirit  of  conservatism  with  respect 
to  monuments  so  deeply  interesting  for  their 
art  treatment,  historic  evidence,  and  anti- 
quarian value,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  In  this 
respect,  however,  I  read  with  great  satisfaction 
•a  paragraph  from  the  Report  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
the  annual  meeting,  May  2nd,  1870— viz., 
•'The  Council  have  not  relaxed  their  vigilance 
in  the  important  duty  of  promoting  the  con- 
servation of  ancient  monuments  and  remains. 
But  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  neglect  or 
threatened  demolition  has  of  late  been  brought 
■under  their  notice,  and  they  trust  this  fact 
may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  greater 
■care  is  now  exercised  in  the  repair  and  resto- 
ration of  buildings  remarkable  for  their 
architectural  or  antiquarian  inteiest." 

The  roof  of  the  Great  Chamber  or  Guard 
Room  of  Lambeth  Palace  is  a  most  elegant 
specimen  of  artistic  carpentry.  The  form  of 
the  arch,  the  mouldings,  and  the  tracery  seem 
to  justify  the  nssignment  of  this  work  to  the 
■early  part  of  the  century  ;  and  it  is  noticed 
in  the  steward's  accounts  in  1433.  A  battle- 
mented  wall-cornice  is  supported  by  arches 
with  tracery  spandrels,  and  the  principal  ribs 
are  also  enriched  and  lightened  by  perforated 
tracery.  The  wind-braces  on  the  sloping  sides 
are  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  stone 
corbels  from  which  the  principals  spring  are 
of  the  compact  form,  with  carved  surfaces, 
allied  to  an  earlier  date  (I  have  found  them 
elsewhere  with  fourteenth  century  masonry)  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
style,  whether  Mr.  Blore,  in  repairing  this 
room  for  Archbishop  Howley,  found  any"^ guide 


for  restoration,  or  simply  gave  the  impress  of 
his  own  great  experience,  both  as  an  antiquary 
and  an  architect.    During  those  repairs  the 
capability  of  the  roof  to  stand  alone  was  put 
to  the  test,  as  the  walls  were  taken  down,  and 
the  roof  left  dependent  on  its  ribs  and  arches 
for  support.    The  strong  iron  bands  were  no 
doubt  then  attached  to  the  main  ribs  ;  but, 
though  somewhat   of  a  disfigurement,  they 
aff'ord  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  it  was 
sought  to  preserve  the  original  material  and 
workmanship  ;  and  a  valuable  precedent  is 
thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  too-active 
restorers.    The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
like  other  incumbents,  are  bound  to  protect 
their  temporalities  from  dilapidations;  but 
they  are  justified  in  deferring  renewals  till  the 
latest  possible  time,  and  to  this  wholesome 
rule  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  remains  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
contemplate  not  only  the  forms,  but  the  un- 
changed materials   upon  which  Archbishop 
Chicheley,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  palace  is 
attributed,  may  be  supposed  to  have  gazed  with 
appreciative   delight.     This    great  prelate, 
thirty-eight  years  later  in  birth  than  Wyke- 
ham, is  said  to  have  known  the  friendship  and 
to  have  imitated  the  example  of  that  distin- 
guished man.    Like  him,  he  was  an  active 
minister  of  State,  a  founder  of  colleges,  and  a 
patron  of  architecture.    He  was  at  times  in 
the  camp,  and  saw  the  sieges  of  Rouen,  Mon- 
tereau,  and  Melun.    As  diplomatist  he  visited 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  France.    As  metro- 
politan he  was  prudent  and  discreet,  firm  and 
energetic. _  As  a  public  benefactor  we  may 
look  to  his  endowment  of  two  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  one  at  Higham  Ferrers.    His  ex- 
penditure in  repairs,  additions,  and  founding 
the  library  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  was  very 
great ;  while  in  the  construction  of  magnificent 
apartments  at  Lambeth  he  has  been  alone  sur- 
passed by  Dr.  Howley,  who  is  said  to  have 
expended  there  and  at  Addington,  not  less  than 
£120,000.    Having  passed  twenty-nine  years 
as  primate — a  longer  term  than  any  prede- 
cessor for  five  hundred  years — Chicheley  died 
April  12,  1443,  and  was  buried  under  the 
alabaster  tomb  he  had  erected  in  his  cathedral. 


THE  LATE  MR.  MACLISE,  E.A. 

MR.  DANIEL  MACLISE,  the  well-known 
Royal  Academician,  died  on  Monday.  We 
learn  from  "  Mea  of  the  Time"  that  he  was 
born  in  Cork,  Jan.  25,  1811,  was  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, and  his  father,  Daniel  Maclise,  was  an 
ensign  in  the  Elgin  Fencibles.  In  childhood  he 
showed  f;reat  talent  for  drawing,  but  was  placed 
as  clerk  in  a  banking-house  in  Cork,  which,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  quitted  for  a  more  congenial 
pursuit.  Arriving  in  London  in  1828,  he  became 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
laboured  with  zeal  and  perseyerance,  and  during 
his_  course  of  study  received  all  the  medals  for 
which  he  competed,  including  the  gold  medal 
twice  successively.  The  summer  of  1830  he  spent 
in  studying  the  galleries  and  studios  of  Paris, 
and  wi^rkcd  diligently  in  making  designs  for 
booksellers  and  other  persons,  and  in  painting 
portraits,  till  1832.  He  exhibited  his  first  pic- 
tures at  the  British  Institution: — "  Mokanna 
unveiling  her  Features  to  Zelica,"  "  All-llallow 
Eve,"  and  "A  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  I. 
with  Diana  of  Poictiers,"  in  1833,  when  his  fame 
was  established,  and  he  ceased  to  paint  portraits. 
In  1835  he  exhibited  the  "  Chivalrous  Vow  of 
the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock,"  and  the  Royal 
Academy  olected  him  an  Associate.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1838  by  "  Robin  Hood  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,"  "Salvator  Rosa  painting 
Masaniello,"  "Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron's 
Hall,"  and  several  other  pictures,  including  the 
"  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,"jn  1840  ;  "  Gil  Bias 
dressed  en  cavalier;"  "Scene  from  Twelfth 
Night  ;"  and  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty  ;"  and  in 
1811  he  was  elected  R.A.  "The  Play  Scene  in 
Hamlet,"  a  leading  attraction  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery,  "  The  Return  of  the  Knight,"  and  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Harp,"  were  painted  in  1842  ; 
"  Actors'  Reception  ^of  the  Author,  Gil  Bias,"  in 
1843  ;  "  The  Lady  released  by  Sabrina  from  the 
Enchanted  Chair  ;"  a  scene  from  Milton's 
"  Comus,"  repeated  by  him  in  a  fresco  painted  in 
the  summer-house  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in 


1844  ;  "  Ordeal  by  Touch,"  in  184G  ;  '  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Noah,"  and  his  famous  design  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Seven  Ages,"  :in  1847.  His  later  pic- 
tures include  "  The  Spirit  of  Chivalrr,"  and  "The 
Spirit  of  Justice,"  both  painted  in  fil  and  fresco 
for  the  House  of  Lords;  certain  cartoons  of 
various  subjects,  such  as  "  Alfred  n  Guthrum's 
Tent,"  and  a  different  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  oils  ;  "  Caxton  showing  Eeward  IV.  his 
first  Proof-sheet  in  the  Almonry  in  Westmin- 
ster ;"  "  Prospero  and  Miranda :"  .he  wrestling 
scene  in  "  As  You  Like  it ;"  ■'  Peter  the  Great 
working  as  a  Shipwright  in  Deptford Dockyard  ;" 
"  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eye,  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  under  Henry 
II.,"  his  largest  and  most  important  picture,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  185^1 ;  and 
"Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Emilia,"  and  "A 
Winter  Night's  Tale,"  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  18G7.  This  artist  devoted  1855 
almost  entirely  to  a  tour  through  Italy  in  search 
of  fresco  works,  and  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Art  jurors  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. Among  his  smaller  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  fine  set  of  42  drawings,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  Conquest,  exhibited  by  him  in 
1850.  He  had  been  some  time  engaged  on  a 
series  of  cartoons  to  be  painted  in  fresco  in  tha 
Royal  Gallery  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
chronologically  arranged,  with  the  design  of 
serving  as  illustrations  of  the  glories  of  England 
in  war,  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  our  national  existence  to  Waterloo.  Of  these 
"  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  and  "  The  Meeting  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  are  engraved  on  a  large  scale  in  line 
for  the  Art  Union,  and  a  fine  picture  of  the 
former  was  in  the  Riyal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1866.  After  the  refusal  of  Sir  E.  Landseer  in 
1866  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it 
was  offered  to  Macliae,  who  also  declined  it. 


ON  ROMAN  ART.* 

PART  II. 

HAVING  in  the  previous  lectures  treated  of 
the  differences  between  Roman  life  and 
Greek  life,  and  the  consequent  differences  between 
Roman  art  and  Greek  art,  we  may  now  turn  to 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  based  on  the  Etruscan  style,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
The  first  buildings  of  the  Romans  were  square 
huts,  with  a  round  tumulus  at  the  top  serving  as 
a  roof.  The  so-called  Palace  of  Romulus,  kept 
for  centuries  in  its  original  condition,  was  pro- 
bably a  construction  of  this  kind.  Tiles  were  for 
a  long  time  unknown.  Bricks  dried  in  the  snn 
were  used  ;  but  afterwitrds,  fire-b  iked  bricks  and 
tiles  were  employed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  when  attention  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Empire,  the  Romans 
imitated  the  Spartan  spirit.  Art  was  neglected 
and  despised  ;  everything  was  simple.  But  by 
degrees,  when  they  became  wealthy  from  the 
spoils  of  other  nations,  the  love  of  luxury 
developed  itself,  and  as  far  back  as  250  B.C., 
"  sumptuary "  laws  were  framed  to  check  the 
rapidly  increasing  spirit  of  pompous  ostentation. 
Their  houses  at  first  were  only  one  story  high, 
but  with  the  increase  of  population  they  became 
two  stories  in  height.  Augustus  passed  a  law 
forbidding  a  higher  elevation  for  houses  than  70ft. 
— that  is,  about  six  stories  in  height.  Greek 
architecture  and  scalpture  were  introduced  by 
the  Romans  about  183  B.C.  The  Romans  now 
began  to  construct  most  magnificent  buildings, 
employing  generally  Greek  architects.  Lucins 
Cassius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  orna- 
mented his  house  with  columns  of  foreign  marble. 
Once  this  luxury  introduced,  it  spread  rapidly. 
The  house  of  Lepidus  (75  B.C.)  was  the  finest  in 
the  city  ;  but  thirty-five  years  later,  it  formed 
but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  or  even  more 
splendid  mansions.  The  villas  of  the  Romans 
were  no  less  luxuriius  than  their  town  houses. 
Cicero,  who  employed  a  Greek  architect  named 
Cyrus,  appears  to  have  taken  as  much  rare  of  his 
villas  as  of  the  welfare  of  the  State.  More 
celebrated  were  the  villas  of  LucuUus  and  Pollio. 
This  luxury  undoubtedly  reached  in  the  aurea 
domiis  (golden  house)  of  Nero,  the  highest  point 
of  magnificence.  The  study  of  one  Roman  house 
makes  us  acquainted  -with  all  of  them,  just  as  tha 
plan  of  one  English  house  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting all  oiher  English  houses,  varying 
only  in  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the 
rooms.     Every  considerable  house  was  divided 

*  Abstract  of  a  lecture  dclivereii  by  Dr.  Zerffi  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  April  5, 1870. 
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into    two    parts  —  a    j  ublic    and   a  private 
part.      The  \  public  part    was    that  portion 
of  the  lio'ase  where  the  patron  met  his  clients 
and  receiyeJ  si\ch  persons  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  into  fais  more  intimntc  domestic  circle, 
and  consisted' of  a  portico,  vestibulum.  atrium  or 
eavcedium,  tablinum,  fauces,  andahic.  The  private 
parts  o£  the  house  were  the  peristyle,  bed-chambers, 
triclinium, pictnre  gallery,  library,  baths,  exhedra, 
xistus,  &c.    One  of  the  most  important  rooms 
was  the  triclioium,  so  called  from  throe  beds, 
Toeg  /cXiVai,  encompassing  the  dinner  table  on  throe 
sides.    The  prodigality  o£  the  Romans  was  noto- 
rious.   LucqUus  used   to   spend  50,000  denarii 
(about  £1600)  for  one  dinner  party.    The  ceilings 
of  the  triclinium  were  often  so  made  as  to  open, 
in  order  to  let  down  a  second  course  of  meats, 
with  showers  of  flowers  and  perfumed  waters, 
■whilst  rope-dancers  performed  their  evolutions 
over  the  heads  of  the  company.    The  decorations 
of  these  rooms  were  noble  and  appropriate  to  their 
situation.    Garlands  of  flowers  entwined  with  ivy 
and  Tine  branches  divided  the  walls  into  compart- 
ments, and  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
were  painted  young  fauns,  or  half  naked  Bac- 
chantes, carrying  vases,  thyrsi,  and  all  tbe  furni- 
ture of  festive  meetings,    in  the  dining-room  of 
Scaurus  there  was,  above  the  columns,  a  large 
frieze,  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each 
surmounted  by  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
containing  paintings  of  the  meats  in  season  in 
each  month.    Under  Sagittarius  (December),  we 
Bee  shrimps,  shell-fish,  and  birds  of  passage  ; 
under  Capricorn  (Janunry),  lobsters,  sea-fish,  wild 
boar,  and  game  ;  under  Aquarius  (February), 
ducks,  pigeons,  plovers,  water-rails,  &c.  These 
dining-halls  were  lit  up  by  bronze  lamps  depend- 
ing from  chains  of  the  same  metal,  or  by  raised 
and  richly- wrought  candelabra.    The  best  lamps 
■were  fabricated  at  iKgina,  and  cost  from  £20  to 
£400  each  ;  slaves  were  specially  appointed  to 
trim  them.    The  tables  in  the  dining-rooms  were 
of  citron  wood  (more  precious  than  gold),  brought 
from  the  extremity  of  Mauritania.    They  rested 
upon  ivory  feet,  and  were  covered  with  massive 
silver,  chased  and  carved,  and  weighing  some- 
times 5001b.    The  couches  were  of  bronze,  over- 
laid with  ornaments  in  silver,  gold,  and  tortoise- 
shell.    The  mattrasses  were  of  Gallic  wool,  dyed 
purple.  Valuable  cushions,  stuffed  with  feathers, 
■were  covered  with  woven  and  embroidered  silks, 
made  at  Babylon,  and  often  costing  £32,000. 
The  baths  of  tbe  Romans  resembled  our  Turkish 
baths.  They  comprised  a  frigidarium,  tepidarium, 
ealidarium,  and  ambulacrum.    All  these  places 
■were  richly  decorated.    The  ceilings  supported 
by  pilasters,  and  the  ornaments  were  appro- 
priate to  baths,  symbolising  water  and  bath- 
ing, and  whimsical  in  invention,  such  as  winged 
children  riding  on  sea-horses  or  guiding  dolphins. 
From  these  remarks  we  see  that  the  wealthier 
Romans  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to  enjoy  life, 
■whilst  the  homeless,  houseless  masses  had  their 
great  monuments  to  gaze  at,  their  small  bits  of 
bread,  and  their  glorious  games,  contenting  them- 
selves with  witnessing  the  triumphal  entries  of 
their  consuls,  dictators,  or  emperors.    Of  Early 
Roman  monumental  architecture  we  possess  but 
few  remains.    Such  works  were  executed  in  a 
greenish-giey  tufa,  little  adapted  for  fine  detail. 
An  interesting  specimen  of  this  period  is  the 
sarcophagus  of   L.  Curnelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
belonging  to  the  third  century  before  Christ,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  the 
Doric  style  prevails.    The  Ionic  form  is  exhibited 
in  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  which  ri.ses  on 
a  lofty  substructure  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
Ab  an  example  of  the  early  application  of  the 
Corinthian  style,  we  have  the  so-called  Vesta 
Temple  at  Tivoli,  a  graceful  circular  building, 
surrounded  by  columns,  enthroned  on  a  steep 
rocky  height  above  the  foaming  waters  of  the 
Anio.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  Commonwealth 
only  temporary  theatres  were  constructed  of  wood. 
The  most  celebrated  was  that  of  M.  Scaurus, 
described  by  Pliny,  the  scenes  of  which  were 
divided  into  three  partitions,  one  above  the  other, 
the  first  having  120  marble  pillars,  the  second  the 
same  number  of  pillars  of  glass,  wrought  in  a 
curious  way,  the  third  the   same  number  of 
pillars,  provided  with  gilded  tablets,  and  between 
these  360  pillars  there  were  3000  statues  and 
images  of  brass  or  bronze.    The  cavea  would  hold 
80,000  spectators.    The  first  stone  theatre,  how- 
ever, was  erected  by  Pompeius,  and  was  capable 
of  holding  40,000  spectators.    The  theatre  which 
Julius  CcCsar  began  surpassed  the  former  ones  in 
magnificence,  but  was  only  completed  by  Au- 
gustus, who  enlarged  and  beautified  the  Circus 
Maximus,  capable  of  seating  150,000  persons.  Up 


to  ihe  time  of  Auf^us'us  Rome  was  a  heap  of 
rii  k  ',  bathe  transf(  rmcd  it  into  a  city  of  marble. 
It   WIS   under  him  that  Roman  architecture 
acquired  its  characti  ri.tic  dev(diipment.  Temples 
wt-re  built  or  rebuilt.    The  Pantheon,  built  by 
Agvippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  was  originally 
intended  for  a  hall  in  the  therms,  but  was  trans- 
formed at  its  completion  into  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  avenging  Jupiter.    The  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  begun  by  Cajsar,  was  completed  13  B.C. 
by  Augustus.     It  is  now  the  Palace  Orsini. 
Triumphal  gates  of  this  period  are  to  be  found  at 
Rimini,  Susa,  and  Aosta  ;  they  are  all  simple  in 
design  and   execution.     Of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  nothing  is  left  but  the  substructure, 
220ft.  in  diameter,  and  now  a  place  for  equestrian 
performances.    This  period  is  celebrated  because 
Vitrnvius  lived  in  it  and  wrote  his  compendium  of 
architecture,  in  which  no  arches  or  vaulted  roofs 
are  mentioned,  but  which  furnishes  exclusively 
academical  rules  for  the  application  of  Greek 
forms.    Herod  the  Great  was  also  a  contemporary 
of  Augustus.    He  had,  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  splendid  buildings  executed.    He  embel- 
lished the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and   had  its 
porticos  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars.  With 
the  Flavians,  69  A.D.,  down  to  the  time  of  Septi- 
mus Severus,  193  A.D.,  the  second  period  of 
Roman  architecture  closes.    It  had  its  bloom 
under    Trajan,     reached    its    climax  under 
Hadrian,   and   degenerated   again    under  the 
Antonines.     To  this  period  belongs  the  Coli- 
seum, a  Flavian  amphitheatre,  begun  by  Vespasian 
and  finished  by  Titus.    I  must  meiation  here  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  height  of  tlie 
Via  Sacra  ;  one  single  high  arched  entrance  is 
introduced  between  firm  masses  of  wall,  supported 
on  each  side  by  half-columns  upon  pedestals,  and 
on  these  columns  the  coarser  form  of  the  Roman 
Composite  capital  for  the   first   time  appears. 
Everything  of   this  period   was   surpassed  in 
splendour  and    glorious  magnificence  by  the 
Forum  Trajanum.    Its  architect  was  ApoUodorus, 
of  Damascus.     Here  stood  the  great  basilica 
Ulpia,  with  five  aisles,  and  next  to  it  a  small 
courtyard  surrounded  by  pillars,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  gigantic  column  of   Trajan  arose. 
This  column  has    reliefs   in  ribbon-like  spiral 
windings  round  the  shaft,  containing  not  less  than 
2500   figures    2ft.   high,   forming   a   kind  of 
historical  essay  hewn  in  stone  representing  the 
incidents  of  the  Dacian  war.  The  triumphal  arch 
of  Constantine,  with  three  gates,  is  undoabtedly 
the  most  splendid  monument  of  its  kind.  The 
arch  was  constructed  from  fragments  of  a  trium- 
phal arch   in    honour    of   Trajan,  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.    It  is  noble  in  proportion, 
delicate  in  execution,  but  overdone  ;  the  tendency 
to  show  off  is  too  visible,  and  mars  the  real 
artistic  effect  of  the  total.     Hadrian  constructed 
the  temples  of  Venus  and  Roma.    These  two 
temples  were  joined   at  the    back,   and  their 
porticos  opened  towards  opposite  points.  Another 
tower-like  circular  .structure,  built  of  blocks  of 
travertine,  with  a  diameter  of  226ft.,  based  on  a 
([uadratic  substructure,  was  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian — the  present  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  This 
immensebuilding  was  covered  with  Parian  marble, 
and  the  summit  was  crowned  with   a  brazen 
quadriga.     One  of  the  monuments  in  the  purest 
Corinthian  style  is  the  so-called  Maison  Quarree, 
at  Nimes.    Of  the  buildings  under  the  Antonines, 
there  are  few  remains.  At  this  period  architecture 
begins  to  decline.  Its  treatmeut  becomes  heavier. 
People  are  more  engaged  in  discussing  dogmatic 
matters  of  religion,  and  heathen  art  begins  to 
disappear.    We  have  now  in  general  imitations  ; 
such  a  one  is   the  stately  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  contains  reliefs  winding  round  a 
shaft,    and   representing  his   war  against  the 
Marcomanni.      In  this   monument   there  is  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  groups  ;  rivers  and 
enclosures  of  walls  are  given  in  the  style  peculiar 
to  maps,  and  the  whole  is  devoid  of  all  plastic 
truthfulness  and  artistic  conception.  Duriug  this 
period  we  see  architecture  and  sculpture  dying 
out.    It  is  a  time  when  military  prowess,  no 
more  required  to  extend,  but  to  defend,  the  vast 
frontiers  of  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world, 
engages  emperors  and  people,  and  Rome  ceases 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  Empire  ;  when  the  pro- 
vinces begin  to  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
live  a  life  of  their  own  ;  when  we  see  everywhere 
dissolution  and  despair  ;  when  a  moral  change 
overcomes  man,  and  leads  him  to  seek  a  better 
future  ;  when  the  whole  magnificent  world  of 
heathenism  crumbles  into  the  dust,  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  totally  new  mode  of  feeling,  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting ;    when  humanity   is  to 
begin  anew  to  construct  and  to  carve  its  way 


from  a  savage  stato  into  that  of  a  revived  and 
romodilled    f' rm  of    art;    when  Christianity 
ap[)an  ntly  stifle-)  art,  progress  and  science  to 
make  the  highest  gf.odi  of  mankind  rise  from 
death  in  union  with  the  oM  classical  world, 
and  so  make  them  brighter,  more  intellectual, 
more   general.     We  approach  ihe  time  when 
particularism  is  to  give  way  to  Catholicism— that 
is  to  univer.-^alism.    In  casting  a  f^lance  on  the 
vast  Roman  empire,  we  lind  tiaoes  of  its  archi- 
tectural grandeur  everywhere,  from  the  frontiers 
of  England  towards  Scotland,  down  to  the  Euphra- 
tes— in  Germany.  as  well  as  in  France  and  Arabia 
Petrasa  ;  everywhere  the  footmarks  of  the  Roman 
power  are  visible.    In  the  East,  Roman  archi- 
tecture begins  to  be  cruslied  by  the  influence  of  a 
fantastic  Eastern  mind  ;  in  the  North  and  South- 
by  forms  altogether  new  and  striking.  Broken 
gables,  surfaces  turned  at  random  in  and  out,, 
arches  and  triangles,  squares  and  semicircles,  used 
with  grotesque  variati(ms,  form  now  a  peculiar 
style,  called  by  Dr.  Liibke  the  Antique  Rococo.. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Assyrian  desert  at  Palmyra,, 
the  Tadmor  of  the  present  day  ;   at  Heliopolis 
(Baalbec,  where  the  sun  was  worshipped)  ;  in  the 
remote  rocky  valleys  of  Arabia  at  ]?etra — every- 
where, temples,    theatres,   baths,   tombs,  and 
triumphal  gates,  testify  to  a  blending  of  the  late- 
Roman   art  with  the  rich  fantastic  style  of  the 
East.  Architecture,  like  sculpture  and  ornamental 
art,  was,  with  the  Remans,  Greeks,  and  EtruscanSj. 
the  expression  of  their  national  character  ;  joy- 
ous and  harmonious  with  the  Greeks,  crude  and 
gloomy  with  the  Etrusrans,  and  pompous  and 
ostentatious  with  the  Romans.    No  one  can  deny 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  national  existence- 
the  Romans  followed  out  with  great  care  the- 
principal  law  of  good  decorative  art  :  to  impose 
through  harmony  a  feeling  of  mighty  repose^ 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  productions  of  the 
Romans,    with  their  grand   decorations,  their 
well-balanced  heights,  their  admirable  geometrical 
bases  of  ornament  ;  beautiful  mouldings,  friezes- 
with    endless    decorations,    gorgeous  capitals- 
almost  bending  under  the  weight  of  foliage  and 
animals  were  marshalled  up  by  the  Romans  like 
their  legions  in  battle  array.    All  with  them  was 
teeming  wit-h  regularity.      They  used  flowers,, 
leaves,  branches,  and  all  sorts  of  animal  andt 
human  objects  in  free  imitation  of  nature  for  an 
artistic  decorative  purpose,  but  always  in  the 
spirit  of  tbe  object  they  intended  to  decorate,  and 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  observed  tho^ 
golden  cardinal  rule  of  treating  every  material 
in  general  form,  construction,  and  ornament  so 
that    one   material  never   assumed  the  mask, 
of  another,    but   each   had  its    own  mode  of 
artistic  expression.    No  wooden  pillars  painted  as 
marble ;  no  PortLmd  cement  with  a  little  plaster 
of  Paris  in  imitation  of  Carrara  marble  ;  no  brass 
to  represent  gold  ;  no  plated  goods  to  pass  for 
silver  ;  all  and  everything  witli  the  ancients  wa&. 
genuine,   substantial,   and  in  accordance  with 
Nature.    We  approach  now  a  totally  different 
period  in  art.    In  Greece,  the  dynamic  force  was 
concentrated  on  architecture  and  sculpture,  in. 
Rome  on  conquests  and  politics  ;  in  both  countries 
the  stern  laws  of  morals  were  neglected,  and  with 
this  neglect,  arts,  sciences,  and  the  very  nations- 
themselves  disappear.    The  balance  of  the  two 
forces    working    in  humanity    was   disturbed  ;., 
they  left  us  their  glorious  works  of  a  period  when 
they  still  struggled  to  establish  that  balance,  and 
when  they  most  succeeded  in  doing  it.    This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Greece,  where  the  balance 
between  the  moral  and   intellectual  nature  of 
man  was  established  through  the  feeling  of  har- 
monious beauty.    This  is  the  reason  why  Greek 
poetry,  architecture,  and  sculpture  do  and  will 
continue  to  form  the  root  of  our  artistic  develop- 
ment.    Christianity  now  throws   its  light  on 
humanity,  and  dazzled  by  its  bright  rays  ■we  see- 
everything  in  art  and  science  black,  dark,  hope- 
loss.    But  mankind  takes  in  by  degrees  the  new 
truth   through    which   the  disturbed  balance- 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  world,  the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual forces,  the  static  and  the  dynamic  elements, 
was  to  be  re-established,  so  as  to  make  us  con- 
scious of  our  superior  nature,  and  to  reconcile  and 
to  emancipate  the  spirit  in  life  as  well  as  in  art,. 
We  begin  to  strive  upwards,  detaching  ourselves 
from  the  broad  forms  of  matter  which  kept  the 
mind  in  fetters  of  mere  outer  forms.    We  begin 
to  study  more  the  spirit  of  man,  the  sense,  the 
soul  of  his  sublime  nature,  and  to  pour  into- 
everything  we  conceive,  make,  or  create  a  higher,, 
more  divine  aim. 

We  shall  consider  next  the  early  Christian 
type  s  of  art. 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  house 
decoration. 

By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

(^Cont'umcd  from  page  278.) 


OK  THE  NATQRE  AND  USES  OF  THE  OILS,  VAR- 
NISHES, DRIERS,  &C.,  USED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
'PAINTER  AND  DECORATOR. 

OF  the  oils  used  in  the  mixing  of  paints 
and  the  m;iking  of  varnishes  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  fact  the  only  really  useful  one,  is 
linseed  oil,  -which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of 
the  common  flax  by  contusion  and  expres- 
sion.   In  colour  it  is  a  pale  j'ellow-brown, 
■which  darkens  and  thickens  on  exposure  to 
air.    There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  it — 
the  one  by  the  cold  process,  the  other  by  the 
•aid  of  heat.    The  oil  is  much  clearer  when 
prepared  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
process,  and  is  then  called  cold-drawn.  Its 
natural  property  of  drying  and  hardening, 
when  spread  as  a  thin  coating  upon  the  surface 
of  wood,  iron,  or  stone  work,  renders  it  an  in- 
Taluable  and  indispensable  aid  to  the  house 
painter.    Its  only  objectionable  quality  is  its 
•colour,  but  this  may  to  some  extent'be  dis- 
charged by  the  action  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
in  combination  with  sunlight.    A  solution  of 
two  pounds  of  the  salt  of  iron  in  two  pounds  of 
water  is  poured  into  a  flask  or  bottle  contain- 
ing two  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  whole 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sunlight  and  fre- 
<iuently  shaken  ;  the  oil  becomes  limpid  and 
■colourless.     Another  method  of  purifying 
linseed  oil  is  to  triturate  the  oil  with  dry  sul- 
phate of  lead,  in  suflicient  quantity  to  form  a 
milky  mixture  ;  after  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
frequent  agitation,  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
oil  falls  as  a  sediment  with  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  leaves  the  oil  colourless.  Common 
lead  shot,  if  placed  in  a  bottle  with  linseed 
-oil,  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  frequently  shaken, 
will  also  clear  the  oil  to  some  extent ;  but  un- 
fortunately linseed  oil  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  darken  in  colour  in  tlie  process  of  drying 
-and  hardening,  which  no  method  of  purifying 
it  yet  discovered  will  effectually  cure,  although 
we  have  known  instances  where  the  opposite 
effect  has  resulfed  and  the  oil  has  bleached  by 
exposure.    Whether  this  has  arisen  from  any 
peculiarity  in  the  local  atmosphere  of  tlie 
place  where  it  was  used,  or  from  some  inherent 
quality  in  that  particular  oil,  we  cannot  now 
say,  but  however,  from  our  own  experience, 
such  is  a  fact.    To  still  further  increase  the 
■drying  properties  of  linseed  oil,  it  is  boiled 
slowly  for  a  certain  time  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  litharge  or  of  peroxide  of 
manganese.    This  process  darkens  the  colour 
of  the  oil  considerably,  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  use  with  light-coloured  paints,  but  makes  it 
of  great  service  in  mixing  dark  colours  or 
those  pigments  which  are  in  themselves  bad 
<lriers.  The  drying  qualities  of  the  oil  are  much 
improved  if  only  simply  boiled,  without  adding 
any  siccatiues,  and  is  of  course  much  clearer 
without  them  ;  the  longer  it  is  boiled  the 
thicker  it  becomes,  and  in  this  state  it  is  used 
for  making  printing  inks,  more  especially  for 
mixing  with  the  iidc  and  colours  used  in  the 
patterns  for  transferring  from  copper  plates 
on  to  the  biscuit  of  china  or  earthenware, 
the  plates  being  heated  on  a  stove  each  time 
an  impression  is  taken,  which  softens  the  ink 
so  that  it  will  leave  the  engraving.    The  im- 
pression soon  becomes  cold  and  stifi',  and  in 
that  state  is  very  tenacious.    It  is  then  placed 
upon  the  cup,  plate,  or  other  vessel  to  be 
ornamented  and  rubbed  ;  the  ink  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  dry  earthenware  that  the  print- 
ing paper  may  be  washed  off  with  a  spont^e 
and  water,  leaving  every  line  behind.    It  'is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  powerful  drying 
oil  could  be  prepared  for  use  free  from  the 
objectionable  colouring  matter,  and  yet  retain 
■ftll  the  other  valuable  properties  of  linseed  oil. 


One  of  our  most  eminent  practical  chemists 
assured  us,  in  a  recent  conversation  on  this 
subject,  that  there  really  was  no  difficulty  in 
preparing  a  powerful  drying  oil  perfectly 
colourless.  Why  it  is  not  done  we  could  not 
asceriain,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied,  commer- 
cially speaking,  that  it  would  be  a  good  specu- 
lation as  well  as  a  great  boon  to"  the  trade. 
All  painted  work  will  stand  best  and  be  least 
liable  to  crack  or  peel  if  the  paint  is  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil  alone,  without  any  sicca- 
tine  or  driers. 

Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  in  the  mixing  of  paints,  &c., 
and  is  extracted  from  several  species  of 
the  pine  tree.  In  its  crude  state  it  often 
exudes,  like  gum,  spontaneously  from  the 
tree.  It  is  imported  in  casks  from  various 
countries.  When  highly  rectified  and  pure  it 
IS  colourless,  limpid,  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable. Since  the  American  war,  turpentine 
has  been  much  adulterated  by  admixture  with 
mineral  turps,  which  is  extracted  from  petro- 
leum or  rock  oil.  During  the  war  turpentine 
reached  extraordinary  prices— so  high,  indeed, 
as  to  debar  its  use  except  in  the  best  work— 
and  spirit  of  petroleum  was  very  generally 
used  in  its  stead  for  all  common  work  ;  but 
the  objections  to  its  use  are  many,  one  of  the 
principal  being  its  terribly  unpleasant  smell 
and  Its  bad  drying  properties.  It  appears  that 
the  whole  of  the  oil  cannot  be  extracted  by 
any  known  process,  consequently  paint  mixed 
with  it  in  conjunction  with  linseed  oil  always 
retains  a  soft,  spongy  state,  and  never  seems 
to  get  hard,  as  paint  mixed  with  pure  turpen- 
tine will  do.  If  turpentine  is  adulterated  with 
this  spurious  spirit  it  may  be  detected  by  the 
smell,  and  also  by  dipping  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  into  the  spirit,  and  then  holding  the 
paper  before  a  fire  until  the  spirit  is  eva- 
porated. It  the  turpentine  is  pure  it  will  all 
evaporate,  and  the  paper  may  be  written  upon 
with  pen  and  ink  ;  but  if  it  is  adulterated  with 
petroleum  spirit  or  other  oil  the  oil  will  remain 
on  the  paper,  and  of  course  it  cannot  be 
written  upon. 

The  principal  requisite  for  making  a  good 
varnish  is  of  course  a  superior  quality  of  gum. 
Gums,  like  every  other  article  of  commerce, 
vary  in  quality,  and  inferior  gums  are  mixed 
with  the  best  kinds  in  order  to  cheapen  the 
varnish.  That  this  is  one  fruitful  cause  of  so 
much  inferior  varnish  being  manufactured 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  gums  of  which 
the  best  and  most  costly  of  the  varnishes  used 
by  the  house  painter  are  made  are  the  copals, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds— namely. 
Sierra  Leone  copal,  Benguela  copal,  red 
Angola  copal,  pebble  copal,  &c.  ;  also  gum 
kowrie  or  kauri,  gum  animi,  and  gum  mastic. 
Of  these  the  Sierra  Leone  copal  is  the  best 
and  most  important.  It  is  procured  from  Rio, 
Malacowrie,  Pongas,  Nunez,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring rivers.  Its  source  is  probably  a  tree 
known  to  botanists  as  "  Guibourtia  Copalli- 
fera  ;"  it  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  is  collected  by  the  natives  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  above  named  and  con- 
veyed to  the  coast.  The  exudation  consists  of 
soft  white  tears,  which  frequently  run  together 
into  masses.  Considerable  quantities  are 
washed  down,  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  which  the 
trees  abound,  when  it  has  fallen  and  become 
embedded  in  the  soil.  The  natives  subject 
the  copal  to  a  rude  washing  in  lixiviated  asbes, 
whereby  the  outer  crust  and  its  impurities  are 
partly  removed,  in  which  state  they  are  shipped 
to  England.  Benguela  copal  is  obtained  from 
the  interior  of  Western  Africa,  by  the  natives, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  trees  from 
which  it  is  acquired.  Red  Angola  copal  is 
found  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  days' 
journey  from  S.  Paul  de  Loande.  Gum 
kauri,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  best 
copal,  is  the  produce  of  a  large  coniferous 
tree,  called  by  botanists  "  Dammara  Aus- 
tralis,"  and  is  received  in  large  quantities 
from  our  New  Zealand  colonies.  Of  late 
years  this  gum  Las  become  of  great  importance, 
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the  annual   consumption  being  greater  than 
all   the   other   varnish  gums  together.  The 
varnish  made  from  this  gum  is  of;en  sold  for 
copal,  to  which  it  is  very  inferior,  and  is  often 
mixed  with  copal  to  cheapen  that  varnish. 
Gum    animi    is   also  used    for    the  finer 
class  of  varnishes.    Much  care  is  required  in 
the  selection  and  cleansing  of  these  gums 
before  they  reach  the  varnish  manufacturer, 
rins  IS  done  by  various  methods— sometimes 
acids  are  used  for  the   purpose,   but  this 
method  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
varnish   made    from   gum    thus  prepared, 
causing  it  to  contract  and  run  into  small 
holes,   technically    called  pin-holey.  Gum 
mastic  is  a  resinous  substance,  which  exudes 
from  the  tree  known  to  botanists  as  "  Pisticia 
Lentiscus,"_  and  is  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Chios.    It  is  a  small  rounded  pigment,  of  a 
light  yellowish  colour,  nearly  transparent.  The 
varnish  made  from  this  gum  is  principally 
used  for  varnishing  oil  paintings.    Shellac,  so 
useful  to  the  house  painter  in  the  form  of 
patent  knotting  (and  which  patent  knotting  is 
made  by  simply  putting  shellac  and  wood 
naphtha  together  in  a  bottle,  and  occasionally 
stirring  or  agitating  the  two,  until  the  lac  ia 
dissolved),  is  made  from  stick  lac,  and  only 
differs  from  seed  lac  and  white  lac  in  the 
method  of  its  preparation.    It  is  produced  on 
several  species  of  trees  in  India,  Siam,  &c., 
and  results  from  the  puncture  of  a  small  in- 
sect, the  "Coccus  Lacca."  It  is  believedthat 
the  insect  pierces   the   bark  of   the  young 
branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  live,  and 
a  resinous  substance  exudes  from  the  wound 
and  incrusts  the  branch,  which  constitutes  the 
stick  lac  of  commerce.    Whole  colonies  of 
these  little  insects  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
lac.     The  colour  of  the  lac  varies  in  depth  in 
proportion  as  the  colouring  matter  is  more  or 
less  removed  by   washing.    This  colouring 
matter  is  very  extensively  used  by  dyers, 
under  the  name  of  lac  dye.     Shellac  re- 
sembles  the    above   in    composition.  The 
difference  in  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
washed  lac  being  melted  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  poured  upon  smooth  polished  atones,  so 
aj  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  coating.  When 
cool  it  is  removed  in  flakes.    White  lac,  of 
which  a  fine,  hard,  clear  varnish  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  in  spirits  of 
wine,  only  diiiers  from  shellac  in  having  more 
of  the  colouring  matter  extracted. 

(To  he  cintinued.) 


A  GOOD  PAINT. 

W'E  would  direct  the  attention  of  those  de- 
sirous of  trying  good  paint;  to  the  sorts 
manufactured  by  "Jay's  Metaliic  Paint  Com- 
pany," of  the  Woodham  Works,  near  Vauxhall 
Station.  It  is  very  cheap,  not  only  in  its  first  cost, 
but  in  the  economy  of  its  use,  one  coating  being 
equal  to  two  of  any  other  paint,  according  to  the 
inventor.  The  chief  merit  of  the  invention  is  in 
the  utilisation  of  the  common  resin  of  commerce 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  zinc.  The  resin  is 
first  broken  up  into  dust  or  small  pieces,  and  then 
dissolved  in  benzoline  or  turpentine  until  the 
solution  acquires  the  consistency  of  syrup  or 
treacle,  or  equal  parts  of  each  of  the  above  spirits 
or  hydrocarbons,  and  any  other  hydrocarbon  that 
will  dry  and  combine  with  drying  oils  can  be  used 
instead  of  turpentine  or  benzoline.  When  the 
solution  is  complete  it  is  gradually  added  to  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  has  previously  been  made 
into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  until  the  whole 
mixture  acquires  the  consistency  of  paint  suitable 
for  use.  A  white  paint  is  thus  produced  of  a 
iriost  durable  and  glossy  character,  capable  of  re- 
sisting  heat,  moisture,  cold,  and  friction  better 
than  any  other  known  point.  Other  pigments, 
such  as  sulphate  of  barytes,  oxide  of  iron,  Bruns- 
wick green,  red  lead,  or  any  other  known  ingre- 
dient, can  be  added  to  make  any  desired  colour 
of  paint.  One  great  advantage  of  its  use  is  itg 
effectual  resistance  to  beat  and  moisture.  It 
never  blisters  or  cracks,  even  under  the  hottest 
sun  or  the  most  inclement  weather. 


M.  Mundler,  the  eminent  art-critic,  has  died  At 
Paris. 
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OSMOTIC  ACTION. 

IT  is  a  source  of  wonderment  (says  the  American 
lenders'  Jonnial)  to  many  persons  why  the 
well-built  stone  walls  of  houses  are  so  damp 
as  to  require  firring  for  the  plastering  of  them, 
no  matter  what  the  thickness  of  these  walls  may 
be.  Such  walls  are  built  of  limestone,  cue  pecu- 
liarily  of  which  material  is  that  while  it  absorbs 
moisture  on  the  outside  from  the  aimosphore,  it 
gives  out  that  which  it  has  absorbed,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  otosmos,  through  the  action 
of  beat  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  does  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  the  damp.  The  very  action 
of  artificial  heat  upon  limestone  in  the  kiln  will 
prove  this  ;  for  then  the  moisture  it  had  pre- 
viously acquired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is 
drawn  forth,  and  its  acquisitive  properties  be- 
come still  more  developed ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
ihirsty,  as  it  were. 

The  increasing  of  heat  in  the  rooms  of  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  limestone,  instead 
of  drying  thorn  during  rainy  weather,  actually 
has  the  opposite  effect,  for  the  osmos  is  superin- 
duced by  the  attraction  of  the  heat  thus  created, 
and  the  thin  surface  of  fine  rain  water,  precolat- 
ing  through  the  stone,  becomes  thicker,  and 
establishes  itself  in  large  globules  on  the  plaster- 
ing of  the  inside  face  of  the  wall  ;  which  globules, 
bursting  from  accumulation  of  water,  course 
downward,  and  keep  the  whole  surface  of  such 
wall  in  a  state  conducive  to  ruin  of  the  building, 
and  the  ill-health  of  ils  inmates. 

To  remedy  this  destructive  influence  of  osmotic 
action  on  limestone,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
.to  stud  the  walls  and  lath  on  to  that  studding. 
But,  will  it  not  at  once  appear  evident  to  a  think- 
ing mind  that  the  mischief  maker  is  only  hidden, 
not  killed  ?  Is  not  the  influence  still  at  work 
rotting  the  studs,  and  generating  the  most  baleful 
agency  of  disease  in  the  space  between  the  plaster 
a,nd  the  wall  ;  which  noxious  humid  creation  is 
too  surely  drawn  through  the  pores  of  the  plaster, 
by  the  attractions  of  osmos? 

No,  this  firring  or  studding,  or  boarding  (called 
.sheeting)  is  as  unwise  an  expedient  as  it  is 
ultimattly  a  useless  one.  The  only  certain  remedy 
is  to  make  the  outside  face  of  the  wall  perfectly 
waterproof  ;  and,  even  then,  although  osmotic 
action  be  effectually  prevented,  the  other  great 
«nemy  of  limestone,  capillary  attraction,  has  to 
be  guarded  against,  or  the  damp  from  the  ground 
will  be  sure  to  insinuate  itself  up  into  the  warm 
rooms,  via  the  heart  of  the  limestone  wall,  thus 
circumventing  the  external  waterproofing  pro- 
cess. So  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a 
waterproof  course  between  'the  foundations  and 
.the  superstructure,  or  the  evil  influence  of  the 
capillary  attraction  will  prove  fully  as  detri- 
mental as  the  osmotic  action  wtiich  has  so  fre- 
quently rendered  good  houses  untenantable. 

Brick,  although  as  absorbent  as  limestone,  is 
not  as  liable  to  osmos,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
■one  is  of  a  heating  nature  under  the  influence  of 
moisture,  while  the  other  is  cooling,  and  the 
absorbent  action  of  the  sun  quickly  draws  out 
again  the  damp  from  the  brick,  while  with  the 
limestone  the  internal  heat  attracts  it  through  the 
-wall,  and  the  sun's  influence  only  makes  it  more 
absorbent  and  prepares  it  the  more  effectually 
for  the  next  supply  of  rain. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  one  in 
■which  so  many  are  interested  that  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  hear  from  our  friends  who  will 
contribute  information  towards  its  development. 
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travelling  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  clioii'" 
The  architect's  payments  are  successively  duo  as 
his  work  is  completed,  in  the  order  of  the  above 
classifications.  Until  an  actual  estimate  is  re- 
ceived, the  charges  are  based  upon  the  proposed 
cost  of  the  works,  and  the  payments  are  received 
as  instalments  of  the  entire  fee,  which  is  based 
upon  the  actual  cost.  Drawings,  as  instruments 
of  service,  are  the  property  of  the  architect. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Street's  Indian  and  Coluiiial  Mercantile  Di- 
rectory for  1870,  published  by  Messrs.  Street 
the  well-known  advertising  agents,  has  reached 
us.  Their  extensive  commercial  experience 
has  been  peculiarly  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
production  of  this  volume.  As  an  instance  of 
the  value  of  a  reliable  colonial  directory,  we  may 
mention  that  but  last  week  an  individual,  whose 
only  resemblance  to  a  directory  was  his  shabby  and 
worn  appearance,  called  and  modestly  proffered  for 
a  tangible  consideration  the  names  of  the  chief 
booksellers  in  the  principal  Canadian  towns,  that 
we  might  "  open  business  relations  with  them," 
and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tracting such  business  relations,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  conductor  of  a  new  journal  buying 
the  walking  directory's  knowledge  for  whatever 
it  was  worth  In  purely  mercantile  circles  the 
necessity  for  some  reliable  guide  to  commercial 
intercommunication  is  imperative,  and  this  guide 
Messrs.  Street  will  supply. 

The  various  steam  routes  to  the  places  treated 
of,  with  rates  of  fares  and  times  of  transit  are 
enumerated,  thusplacingcon:isely  before  the  pub- 
lic the  different  facilities  offered  by  the  several 
companies,  and  enabling  them  easily  to  arrive  at 
their  selection  of  the  most  advantageous  course 
for  their  purpose. 

The  average  time  of  transit  by  sailing  vessels 
is  also  given  with,  where  possible,  rates  of  pas- 
sage money. 

All  the  London  agents  to  each  of  the  banks 
are  named,  so  that  the  merchant  is  enabled  to  see 
to  whom  to  apply,  where  financial  information  or 
assistance  is  needed  in  connection  with  any  par- 
ticular town  or  city. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  principal  products  are 
given,  and  the  articles  in  which  the  trade  of  each 
place  chiefly  consists',  bo  that  merchants  can  at 
once  tell  (guided  by  the  Customs  tariffs  given) 
with  regard  to  shipments  what  class]  of  goods 
would  be  likely  to  prove  most  remunerative. 

Lists  of  the  various  trades,  populations,  tabls 
of  local  weights  and  measures, 'extent  of  coun- 
tries, &c.,  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work. 


;SCm?DULE  OV  CHA.RGES  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

FOR  the  professional  services,  including  super- 
intendence, 5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of 
the  work  ;  partial  service  as  follows: — For 
j)reliminary  studies,  1  per  cent.  ;  for  prelimi- 
nary studies,  general  drawings,  and  specifica- 
■tions,  2^  per  cent. ;  for  preliminary  studies, 
general  drawings,  details,  and  specifications, 
5J  per  cent ;  for  stores,  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost,  divided  in  the  above  ratio  ;  for  works  that 
cost  less  than  5O0O  dols.,  or  for  monumental  and 
decorative  work,  and  designs  for  furniture,  a 
special  rate  in  excess  of  the  above  ;  for  altera- 
iions  and  additions,  an  additional  charge  to  be 
jnade  for  surveys  and  measurements.  NeceBsary 


Trades  Unions  and  the  Cost  of  Labour  (Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.),  is  a  reprint  of  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  subject  last  session  by  _  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  with  some  additional 
statistics.  The  speech  possesses  some  value  as  a 
compendious  statement  of  facts  not  generally 
known  in  connection  with  the  subject  dealt  with. 

The  People's  Guide  to  Life  Insurance,  by 
Maurice  Grant  (Houlston  and  Sons),  is  a  series 
of  papers  on  all  subjects  connected  with  insur- 
ances. It  seems  fairly  and  independently  to  con- 
trast the  merits  of  the  difilerent  systems  now  in 
practice,  and  will  doubtless  prove  useful  alike  to 
insurers  and  well  conducted  companies. 

tSpon's  Tables  and  Memoranda  for  Engineers, 
selected  and  ;arranged  by  J.  T.  Hurst  (E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon),wi!l  doubtless  find  a  place  in  many  a 
waistcoat  pocket.  It  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  of  tables  and  other  information  hourly 
needed  by  engineers,  architects,  builders  and 
others,  and  is  handy,  accurate,  and  convenient  in 
size. 

Trades  Unions  Defended:  A  Review  of  the 
Evidence  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
1867-8.  By  William  Romaine  Callender,  Jun., 
F.S.A.  Manchester  :  Snape  and  Son,  1870. — 
Building  operations  have  beea  so  frequently 
brought  to  a  disastrous  stand  by  "  strikes  "  and 
"  lock-outs."  that  few  architect*  can  well  be  in- 
different to  the  ins  and  the  outs,  or,  let  us  rather 
say,  the  philosophy,  of  these  periodical  struggles 
between  masters  and  men.  Fewer  still  will  have 
sufficiently  studied  their  nature  and  history  to 
free  themselves  from  the  prevailing  impression 
that  there  is  a  pretty  close  afiSnity  between  strikes 
and  trades  uaions.  The  pamphlet,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  veritable  title,  has  lately  been  issued 
in  Manchester  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose 
trade  knowledge  and  position  in  that  city  are 
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at  least  goodcnough  to  re-a.surc  tho  casual  readers 
who  may  be  tempted  to  di.sceru  in  the  bold  title  of 
Mr  Callcnder's  pamphlet  a  vindicati.m  of  strike, 
in  general,  and  of  Sheffield  "  rattening'  in  par- 
ticular.  The  pamphlet  is  temperately  written, 
based  on  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission,  with  its  twenty  thousand  questions  and 
replies,  as  also  on  certain  letters  in  The  Times  and 
other  newspapers  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ash  worth  Of 
the  connexion  (or  want  of  connexion)  between 
strikes  and  trades  unions  Mr.  Callender  advances 
some  very  noteworthy  assertions.  He  admits  that, 
in  the  oft-recurring  disputes  betweea  masters  and 
men  the  trades  unions  have  confessedly  an  intlu 
ence  maintainable  by  funds  contributed  by  the 
workmen  who  belong  to  them,  but  shows  (satis 
factorily  it  would  seem)  that  tlie  tendency  of  tli  a 
influence  is  rather  to  palliate  and  prevent  than  t 
create  or  to  keep  up  these  disputes.  He  contea  d 
that  strikes  have  of  late  years  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  intensity,  and  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  Strikes  have  taken  place  long  before  unions 
were  formed;  their  origin  cannot  be  charged  to 
unions,  though  they  have  been  influenced  by  the 
better  organisation  and  better  knowledge  of  lata 
years.  The  notion  that  stiikoB  are  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  unions  is  dis- 
proved by  the  very  small  percentage  of  funds 
employed  by  the  principal  societies  for  trade 
purposes  ;  and  the  hostile  majority  of  the  (Royal) 
Commission,  quoting  a  large  body  of  evidence, 
report,  '  It  does  not  appear  ....  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  strike  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  is  in 
itself  the  creation  of  unionism,  or  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  strikes  increases  m  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  union.'       ,    ^  „  , 

"  On  the  contrary,"  says  Mr.  Callender,  the 
tendency  to  strike  is  checked  by  the  rule  that  the 
workmen  in  one  establishment  or  district  cannot 
take  action  without  laying  their  alleged  grievances 
before  the  executive,  or  the  general  body  of  meni- 
bers.    The  case  is  thus  carefully  considered  :  in 
the  largo  majority  a  policy  of  conciliation  is 
adopted,  whilo  the  tendency  to  accumulate  large 
benefit  funds  renders  the  union  generally  unwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities  ....    It  is  only  fair  to 
observe  that  the  whole  body  of  evidence  expresses 
the  great  desire  of  the  unionists  to  submit  any 
differences  to  arbitration."  ^ 
It  would  certainly  seem,  from  Mr.  Callender  3 
authorities,  that  the  richer  are  the  unions  the 
more  rare  are  the  strikes.    He  instances  the  fre- 
quency of  strikes  by  the  tailors'  and  ironworkers 
unions,  possessed  of  but  small  benefit  resources, 
in  cornparison  with  the  infrequency  of  these 
struggles  in  the  cases  of  the  Society  of  Amal- 
gamated Engineers  or  that  of  the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters,  possessed,  at  the  close  of  1868,  of  a 
balance  in  hand  of  nearly  £18,000.    He  adds  in  a 
foot-note  :— "  The  Home  Secretary,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Trades  Union  Bill,  said  he  had  lately  been 
inapart  ofthe  country  where  therewere  no  unions, 
but  where  there  was  a  strike  that  had  lasted 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  weeks,  during  which 
time  every  species  of  outrage  had  been  committed, 
from  simple  molestation  up  to  murder.'' 

So  much  for  strikes  in  connection  with  trades 
unions.  Of  unions  in  the  abstract  Mr.  Callender 
speaks  most  approvingly.  He  opens  his  pam- 
phlet with  some  interesting  references  to  ancient 
English  laws,  designed,  as  he  says,  "  to  fix 
a  maximum  rate  of  wages  and  a  maximum 
value  of  raw  and  manufactured  material  ;'  as 
also  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Erie, 
that  a  merchant  or  mechanic  "  has  a  right  to  full 
freedom  in  disposing  of  his  own  labour  or  capital 
according  to  his  own  will,"  and  reminds  us  that 
"the  legal  profession  by  a  strict  trades  union 
regulates  the  number  of  a  solicitor's  articled 
clerks,  and  the  minimum  fee  of  a  barrister." 

Did  space  permit,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
dwell  at  some  length  on  this  last  announcement 
with  especial  regard  to  its  application  to  the  caso 
of  architects.  It  makes  one's  mouth  water  to 
think  of  "  the  good  time  coming "  when  our 
architects,  emulating  the  exclusiveness  of  these 
forensic  gentlemen,  shall  organise  a  wholesome 
trades  union  (with  a  big  sick  and  superannuation 
fund  by  the  way),  regulating  the  fees  to  be  paid 
to,  and  the  pupils  to  be  taken  by,  its  members, 
and  discommoning,  a  mensd  et  thoro,  every  prac- 
titioner who  shall  take  bribes  from  a  tradesman, 
officiate  as  architect  of  a  building  "  for  nothing," 
or  submit  to  a  competition  committee  more  than 
say  one*  agreed  sheet  of  geometrical  drawings  for 
a  building,°to  the  utter  extinction  of  professional 


»  There  is  no  edifice  in  the  world  whose  general  design  m 
plan  and  elevation  might  not  for  all  caiupetiuon  purposes  bo 
adequately  shown  to  scale  on  a  single  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
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quacks  and  speculators,  with  their  nltra-com- 
mercial  array  cf  picture-makers,  carvers,  and 
gilders.* 

Mr.  Calliiuler's  pamphlet  contains  some  ex- 
oeeditigly  interesting  stitistics,  exhibiting  the 
fallacy  of  our  prevalent  fears  of  competition  ;  for 
example,  the  case  of  4,300  English  navvies,  taken 
over  to  n  ork  on  a  French  railway,  duini;  the  re- 
quired woik  cheiiper  at  5s.  per  day  than  the 
Frenchmen  employed  on  the  sarsio  work  at  2s.  Gd. 
per  day.  We  recommend  onr  readers  to  procure 
and  read  the  entire  pamphlet,  if  only  for  tlie  sake 
of  having  their  mii  ds  disabused  of  sundry  un- 
pleasant reflections  created  by  what  the  writer 
considers  the  generally  unfair  versions  given  by 
the  public  press  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
English  masters  and  their  workmen. 

Gas  Economy.  Things  Worth  Knowing  ahonl 
OasM-c,  by  Robert  Fcrrier,  Inspector  of  Meters 
for  t^e  City  of  Edir.burgh  (London  :  Houlsion 
and  Sons.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Menzie-;  and  Co.), 
is  a  handy  little  bnok,  specially  designed  far  the 
information  of  the  gas  consumer.  It  contains 
many  useful  bits  of  information  about  gas  burners, 
meters,  price  of  gas,  &c.,  given  in  a  practical 
manner  by  a  practical  man,  and  is  published  at 
the  low  price  of  sixpence. 

Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  by  the 
Kev.  W.  H.  Girdlestone,  M.A.,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  (London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge : 
Eivingtons),  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  already 
■well  known  and  favourably  received.  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone  has  devoted  attention  with  success  to  ren- 
dering the  ^WHc//;?e*  of  the  science  of  numbers 
intelligible  by  clearly  stating  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  based,  and  not  contented  himself, 
as  do  the  ninjority  of  arithmeticians,  with  merely 
giving  and  working  examples  of  the  rules  that 
result  from  those  principles.  Professor  DeMorgcn 
has  very  well  summed  up  the  merits  of  the  work 
in  designating  it  as  an  "  intellectual  book." 
Arithmetical  treatises  are  too  often  mechanical, 
and,  consequently,  to  a  great  extent  incomprehen- 
sible. Mr.  Girdlestone's  book  is  considerably  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  addition  of  an  Appendix, 
containing  the  arithmetical  papers  submitted  at  a 
number  of  recent  examinations  of  our  public 
schools. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Baensley.— S.  Mary's  Church,  Barnsley,  is 
now  in  course  of  restoration.  The  existing 
galleries  will  be  removed  ;  the  pews  will  be  super- 
seded by  new  carved  oak  stalls  and  benches,  by 
Beanland  and  Co.,  of  Bradford  ;  the  choir  stalls 
and  screen  have  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Battee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  the  internal 
masonry  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Son,  of  Barnsley.  The  east  window  will  be  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  chancel  floor  will  be 
paved  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  The  tower 
— the  only  portion  of  the  original  church  now 
remaining,  the  edifice  having  been  rebuilt  50 
years  ago — is  to  he  thoroughly  restored.  The 
tower  arch  will  be  opened  and  the  area  added  to 
the  nave.  The  ringers'  chamber  will  be  raised  to 
its  original  level,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fine  west 
window  being  fully  opened  out.  The  organ  is  to 
be  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  London. 

BiLTON. — The  ancient  church  of  S.  Helena, 
Bilton,  about  nine  miles  from  York,  was  re-opened 
on  Easter  Tuesday.  The  works  which  have  been 
executed  include  the  forcing  by  mechanical  means 
to  an  upright  position  the  nave  arcades  and  aisle 
wall,  the  rebuilding  of  the  bell-gable,  and  the 
addition  of  buttresses  to  sustain  the  west  wall 
which  was  being  thrust  outwards,  the  reparation 
of  the  ancient  roofs  of  the  nave  .and  aisles,  the 
addition  of  new  roofs  to  the  chancel  and  south 
chapel,  the  making  good  of  the  walls  and  windows, 
and  the  re-seating  of  the  church.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Brumby,  of 
Bishop's-hill,  York,  the  contractor. 

Ilkley. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  £4500  (inclusive  of  the  site)  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  week,  at  Ilkley.  The 
chapel  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Son,  and  Pepper,  of  Bradford.  The 


*  "If  this  design  is  accepted,  a  font  Kill  he  presenUdlty 
the  author."  (A  fact.) 


style  of  architecture  is  the  twelfth  century  Gothic, 
and  the  building  includes,  in  adilition  to  the 
chapel,  class  rooms  and  a  school -room  on  the 
basement,  and  a  minister's  house  at  the  rear. 

Landkey. — The  parish  church  of  Landkey, 
near  Barnstaple,  was  opened  on  AVcdncsday  week, 
lifter  thorough  restoration.  The  old  galleries 
have  been  removed,  and  massive  oak  benches  have 
been  substituted  for  the  high  pews.  The  whole  of 
the  windows  have  been  renewed,  as  well  as  the 
floors  and  pavement,  and  the  chancel  arch  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  chancel  has  been 
arranged  for  choral  services,  and  a  painted  rcredos 
representing  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  has  been 
added.  The  tower  has  been  thrown  open.  Mr. 
W.  White  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Youings 
and  Hill,  of  Barnstaple,  were  the  contractors. 

Lichfield. — The  completion  of  the  Lonsdale 
Memorial  Church,  Lichfield,  having  been  effected, 
the  building  was  re-opened  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  of  the  Geometric  period.  The 
nave  is  70ft.  by  28ft.,  and  GOft.  high,  with  an 
arcade  of  four  baj-s,  having  eight  two-light 
traceried  clerestory  windows  on  each  side.  The 
aisles  are  90ft.  by  19ft.,  and  21ft.  to  plate,  and 
are  iinishcd  on  the  outside  with  a  handsomely 
moulded  line  of  parapet  and  hooded  buttresses. 
The  lofty  roof  of  the  chancel  has  moulded  ribs 
and  purlins,  and  pierced  and  moulded  cornices  (the 
former  springing  from  columns  starting  at  the 
string  under  the  clerestory  windows,  on  carved 
stone  corbels).  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
are  open  timbered — the  nave  and  chancel  being 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  the  other  roofs 
with  lead.  The  church  is  fitted  throughout  with 
open  benches  having  moulded  and  panelled  bench 
ends.  The  floors  are  laid  with  polished  Hopton 
stone.  The  font  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  under  the  window,  and  is  of  red 
Spanish  marble.  The  pulpit  is  richly  worked  in 
Ancaster  stone,  circular  on  plan,  and  has  marble 
columns  with  carved  capitals  and  cusped  arches 
all  round,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection 
of  the  hood  moulds,  and  finished  with  a  finely- 
carved  and  moulded  cornice.  The  opening  of  the 
tower  arch  and  thickening  the  wall  has  been 
admirably  done,  and  has  produced  a  good  and 
handsome  effect  when  seen  from  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  Owing  to  the  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  lower  stage,  which  had  to  be  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  a  new  approach  to  the  belfry  has 
been  made  from  the  outside.  The  turret  stairca.se 
now  projects  into  the  aisle  on  the  south  and 
finishes  above  the  aisle  roof  with  a  dwarf  spire. 
The  restoration  of  the  tower  has  been  a  heavy  and 
expensive  work,  as  owing  to  its  insecure  condition 
a  large  outlay  has  been  incurred  in  bracing  it 
together,  raising  the  bells,  and  restoring  its 
interior.  The  accommodation  is  for  a  thousand 
persons,  and  the  cost  has  been  from  £8000  to 
£9000.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Critchlow  and 
Ward,  of  Uttoxeter.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  London.  Jlr.  James 
Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Louth,  was  the  ai-chitect. 

Manchestek. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  committee  of  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  on  Thursday  week,  the  follow- 
ing grants  were  made  : — New  Churches  : — S. 
John,  Accrington,  £450 ;  S.  Stephen,  Kensley, 
£1,";0;  Chri.st  Church,  I,  hadderton,  £450.  Sites 
for  churches  : — York-street,  S.  Mai'y's  Oldham, 
£200  ;  Christ  Church,  S.  John,  Chadderton,  £100. 
Parsonages  : — S.  James,  Stalmine,  £100  ;  S. 
John  Evangelist,  Caldervale,  £100  ;  S.  Edmund, 
Falinge,  £100. 

New  Brighton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  on  Friday  last  at 
New  Brighton.  The  chapel  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate about  350  people,  and  there  is  a  school-room 
attached,  which  is  to  hold  about  300.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  plans 
of  the  building  were  selected  in  a  limited  compe- 
tition, the  successful  competitor  being  Mr.  Henry 
II.  Vale,  Architect,  of  Liverpool,  the  contractors 
for  the  works  being  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Mason,  of 
Egremont.  The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  arras  of  the  cross  forming  the 
transepts  to  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The 
materials  used  in  the  building  are  principally  lo:al 
grey  bricks,  with  white  stone  dressings  and  orna- 
mental carvings  and  bands  of  parti-coloured  brick- 
work. 

NORTHAM. — A  new  congregational  chapel  at 
Northam  was  opened  on  Good  Friday.  It  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Gardener, 
and  will  seat  300  persons.  The  material  used  is 
local  stone,  with  Bath  dressings.    Beneath  the 


chapel  is 'a  school-room.  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Saunders,  of  Northam,  were  the  builders.  The 
total  cost  is  abor.t  £800. 

SniPLAKE. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Ship- 
lake,  near  Reading,  was  re-opened  after  restoration 
on  the  21st  inst.  The  whole  of  the  noith  wall  is 
new,  as  also  the  chancel  ;  eleven  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  small  baptismal 
window  being  presented  by  Sir  II.  Phillimorc  ;  the 
handsome  chandeliers  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
man,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  pulpit  and  reredos  are 
of  alabaster,  carved  by  M.  Earp,  of  London.  The 
bells  have  been  re-hung  by  Messrs.  Warner,  and 
a  new  one  given  by  the  Vicar  added  to  the  peal. 
G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  the  builders. 

Thornton  -  in  -  Lon.sdale.  —  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  Thornton-in-Lonsdale,  dedicated 
to  S.  Oswald,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  was  conse- 
crated last  Wednesday  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  tower,  of  late  but  pure  Gothic,  and 
three  Norman  arches  of  the  original  church  to  the 
^vcst  of  the  north  aisle,  are  retained  in  the  new 
structure,  which  has  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  site  by  its  architects, 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster.  The 
church  stands  piciuresqucly  ne.ar  the  foot  of  Ingle- 
borough.  The  exterior  is  of  blue  limestone,  with 
freestone  dressings,  the  interior  of  dressed  freestone, 
which,  like  the  limestone,  has  been  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Ulcomb. — All  Saints'  Church,  Ulcomb, 
Sussex,  was  re-opened  on  Thur-day  week,  after 
having  been  restored.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  18G4,  and  have  been  from  time  to  time 
since  carefully  out  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Slater  and  Carpenter,  as  far  as  the  funds  would 
allow.  Tlie  works  consist  of  a  new  roof  on  the 
chancel,  with  panelled  and  richly  moulded  ceiling, 
also  new  roofs  throughout  the  church.  The 
whitewash  has  been  removed,  and  all  the  walls 
neatly  plastered.  The  windows  have  been  re- 
glazed  and  some  new  ones  put  in.  The  old 
wainscot  pews  have  been  removed  and  replaced 
by  open  back  wainscot  seats.  A  handsome  open 
panelled  reading  desk  has  been  provided,  also  a 
new  altar  table  and  rail,  and  the  chancel  has  been 
paved  with  Minton's  tiles.  The  old  pulpit  has 
been  renovated  and  replaced.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  William  Bottle,  of  Harrietsham, 

Wivelsfield. — The  church  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  Wivelsfield,  in  Sussex,  was  re-opened  on 
Thursday  week,  after  restoration  and  enlargement. 
The  church  is  interesting,  and  follows  the  type  of 
the  Southern  Sussex  churches.  It  has  a  low-pro- 
portioned nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  chantry, 
new  north  aisle,  and  a  very  picturesque  shingle- 
capped  towers  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel  has 
been  considerably  lengthened,  with  an  ascent  of 
seven  steps  to  the  altar  ;  the  seating  is  new,  and 
the  roofs  have  been  restored.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Slaterand  Carpenter.  One  of  the  greatest 
points  of  interests  in  the  church  is  the  south 
chantry,  in  which  the  original  recessed  reredos 
with  its  aumbry,  has  been  discovered  ;  the  recess 
is  decorated  by  simple  fresco  paintings.  Much  of 
the  Early  Pointed  work  is  very  rude,  but  some  of 
the  details  are  very  good  -,  and  there  is  a  fine  old 
Norman  doorway,  which  is  reinserted  in  the  new 
aisle  wall. 

buildings. 

Clerkenwell  Police-station. — This  sta- 
tion, which  is  situated  in  the  King's-  cross-road,  is 
from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  late  surveyor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  was  about  £8000.  The  building  is  five 
stories  high,  and  has  accommodation  for  96  con- 
stables, two  inspectors,  one  superintendent,  and  one 
district  superintendent.  There  are  eight  cells,  and 
they  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. Each  of  the  floors  are  on  an  average- 
11  feet  high,  and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  station  is  built  with  picked  stock  bricks,  and 
the  front  windows  and  doorways  have  Portland 
and  Tisbury  stone  dressings.  It  has  a  command- 
ing appearance,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
arranged  police-stations  in  the  metropolis.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  liathey  Brothers,  of  Battersea. 

Sandringham.— The  Prince  of  Wales  last 
week  inspected  the  works  in  progress  in  connection 
with  the  new  mansion  which  has  been  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  the  last  two  years.  The  old 
hall  has  been  entirely  cleared  away,  and  the  new 
building  is  being  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Goggs,  of 
Swaffham,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  Katton  stone 
dressings  and  facing.;  The  floors  .are  of  fireproof 
construction  throughout,  formed  with  rolled  iron 
joists  and  concrete.    The  groundwork  of  the  build- 
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ing  forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  450ft.  by  70ft. 
The  new  mansion  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  A.  J. 
Humbert,  Esq.,  of  London. 

Little  Levee. — A  new  parsonage  house  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Little  Lever,  Lancashire. 
The  cost,  including  outbuildings,  &c.,  will  be 
£1600.  Messrs.  CunlifEe  and  Freeman,  of  Bolton, 
are  the  architects. 

Melrose  District  Lunatic  Asylum.— 
Some  time  ago,  the  Lunacy  Board  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk  shires  resolved  to  erect  an 
asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane 
within  these  counties.  A  site  for  the  asylum  was 
fixed  upon  in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Eilden  Hills,  where  a  field 
twenty  five  acres  in  extent  was  purchased  from  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  a  cost  of  £1500.  The 
general  plan  of  the  asylum  buildings  forms  three 
sides  of  an  elongated  quadrilateral  figure,  with  a 
centre  block  between  the  wings.  The  general 
height  is  two  stories.  The  south-west  front  is 
377Pt.  in  length,  and  the  south-east  and  north- 
west fronts  148ft.  8in.,  and  the  centre  block 
between  the  wings  surrounding  a  small  open 
court  is  100ft.  by  120ft.  The  long  line  of  the  south- 
west frontage  is  relieved  by  the  centre  building, 
which  consists  of  the  recreation-hall  on  the  ground 
and  the  chapel  on  the  second  floor,  being  thrown 
forward  considerably,  and  by  the  infirmaries, 
which  are  placed  at  the  right  and  left  angles,  pro- 
jecting 43ft.  forward  from  the  general  front  line. 
It  is  further  relieved  by  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  the  centre  division  ;  large  windows  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  apartments  (the 
recreation-hall  and  chapel)  fill  up  the  projection, 
and  this  again  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  35ft. 
apart,  rising  to  a  height  of  70ft.  or  34ft.  above  the 
general  line  of  the  front  elevation.  On  each  side 
of  the  recreation-hall  in  the  centre,  the  plan 
repeats  itself — the  south  side  being  intended  for 
female  patients  and  the  north  for  males.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  wings  consist  of  a  range 
of  rooms  for  patients  and  attendants,  terminating 
with  another  well-lighted  day-room,  38ft.  by  23ft. 
The  centre  or  administrative  block,  100  by  120ft., 
within  the  wings,  incloses  a  small  court,  and  faces 
to  the  north-east.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
this  block,  the  entrance-hall  being  15ft.  by  lift. 
From  this  hall  steps  lead  to  the  main  corridors 
running  right  and  left  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  establishment.  There  is  a  considerable  slope 
on  the  ground  on  which  the  asylum  is  built, 
entailing  rather  heavy  excavations,  but  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  by  making  a  basement 
story  at  one  end  of  the  building,  which  can  be 
prolitably  utilised.  The  roof  is  projecting,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  plan  altogether  pleasing, 
.strings  of  white  freestone  being  carried  round 
wherever  the  frontage  shows.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  plans  to  ensure  perfect  ventila- 
tion, and  the  high  towers  rising  from  the  main 
front  have  been  turned  to  use  as  well  as  ornament. 
Cast-metal  vents  from  the  fires  are  carried  up  the 
towers,  and  foul-air  flues  communicating  with  the 
principal  inhabited  apartments  are  also  carried 
there,  and  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  heated 
metal  vents,  a  constant  draught  will  be  maintained, 
and  thus  all  noxious  airs  will  be  carried  off.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  water  by  two  abundant 
springs  on  the  neighbouring  heights  being  brought 
into  a  large  cistern  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
.asylum  grounds.  A  suitable  dwelling-house  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  doctor  is  in  course  of 
erection  near  the  main  building.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  mason-work, 
upwards  of  200  roods  of  wall  being  finished,  but 
the  building  is  not  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
bation  before  the  spring  of  1872.  It  is  intended 
to  accommodate  about  150  patients.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  £30,000.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Wardrope,  Edinburgh. 

The  New  University  of  London. — The 
new  building  for  the  University  of  London,  which 
is  to  be  opened  by  the  Queen  next  month, 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  ground  between  Picca- 
dilly and  Burlington-gardens,  which  measures 
about  500ft.  in  length  or  depth,  along  the  eastern 
side,  and  about  567ft.  along  the  western  side. 
The  ground  belonging  to  the  University  measures 
256ft.  along  the  Burlington-gardens  frontage,  and 
about  a  foot  less  for  the  corresponding  line  at  the 
back,  and  it  has  a  uniform  depth  of  148ft.  There 
is  a  space  of  55ft.  between  the  main  building  of 
the  Academy  and  the  University,  20ft,  of  that 
being  the  width  of  a  back  area  of  the  latter 
building.  In  the  main  front  the  general  line  is 
set  back  from  the  street  about  17ft.,  and  this  adds 
to  the  effect.  Internally  the  building,  which  was 
•designed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne,   presents  many 


excellent  features.  The  senate-room  is  a  fine 
apartment,  measuring  45ft.  by  38ft.  3in.,  and  is 
2'Jft.  Oin.  in  height.  The  attached  committee- 
rooms  arc  not  so  lofty.  The  enrichments  of  the 
walls  and  ceilings  hei-e  and  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson 
and  Son,  chiefly  in  Desachy's  canvas  plaster. 
The  woodwork  generally  is  of  wainscot  or 
mahogany.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Shaw  were  the 
builders. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  driiwn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

r  Received.— J.  P.  and  Son— E.  L.  T.— Mintoa,  Holies  and 
Co.— W.  B.  and  Co.— W.  and  Co.— S.  H.  and  Co.— S.  S.  and 
Co  — W.  M.  P.— R.  C.-R.  F.- J.  B.  H.— W.  P.-C.  II.  B 
— G.  K.  R.— P.  T.— L.  E.  X.  B.— F.  R.  J.  T.— J.  L.—W.  I.— 
J.  H.— W.  and  H.— R.  M.  R.— J.  H.  P.— W.  J.  11. 


"A  London  Brick  in  Livebpool." — If  you  send  the  parcel 
to  the  Architectural  Museum,  have  the  decency  to  pay  the 
carriage,  and  don't  do  anything  you  may  be  ashamed  of. 

G.  F.  S.— Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Cottage 
Improvement  Society,  Whittington  Club,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

C.  U.  P.— Sketch  to  hand. 

L.  E.  X.  B.— Photos,  of  the  drawings  were  taken,  but  not 
being  up  to  the  mark,  they  were  not  and  will  not  be  used. 
Send  address,  and  drawings  will  be  returned. 

J.  X.  T. — No  stamps  enclosed. 

DR.  ZBRFPI'S  NEW  STYLE  OE  GRECIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,— In  the  Building  News,  April  8th,  Dr. 
Zerffi  gave  a  list  of  buildings  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  the  Attic  style.  In  your  journal 
of  the  22nd  inst.  he  describes  the  base, 
capital,  &o.,  of  this  supposed  style.  Now  mark, 
sir,  so  utterly  and  entirely  ignorant  is  he  of 
Greek  art  that  he  is  actually  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  buildings  in  his  list,  so  far  from 
having  the  base  he  describes,  have  none  what- 
ever, and  not  one  of  them  the  capital  he  ex- 
patiates upon  !  Yet  we  are  told  this  is  what  is 
delivered  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
miaor  errors  in  Dr.  ZerfB's  statements  I  have 
not  time  nor  patience  to  go  into.  His  description 
of  his  style  will  no  doubt  raise  many  smiles 
amongst  your  classical  readers. — I  am,  &c. 

P.  E.  M. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDING 
MATERIALS  AND  APPLIANCES. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sorby, 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  15th,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  the  insertion  of 
the  following  remarks.    Mr.  Sorby  very  justly 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  Broomhall  Tile 
Company's  system  of  casing  concrete  by  stating, 
"  certainly  it  made  splendid  work" — an  opinion 
I  which  I  am  sure  all  practical  people  will  share 
I  upon  inspection  of  any  of  the  hereafter-men- 
j  tioned  work.    I  may  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  subject  of  expense,  which  Mr.  Sorby  alludes 
I  to  as  excessive  ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  other 
!  architects  who  have  used  the  patent  blocks  on  a 
'  larger  scale,  and  from  a  builder  whose  letter  we 
print  (the  same  having  been  read  at  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews),  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.    I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Sorby  has 
either  made  an  unintentional  error  in  his  calcu- 
lations, or  has  been  misled. 

One  thousand  of  the  patent  blocks  (sufiicient 
to  face  250  square  feet  of  building,  and  such  as 
were  supplied,  by  Mr.  Sorby's  directions,  for  the 
Lea-bridge  Metropolitan  Police  stables  and 
boundary  wall)  cost  45s.  As  the  company  merely 
supply  the  blocks,  the  architect  adopting  them 
generally  applies  to  the  builder  for  a  contract  for 
the  building  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bishop,  a  highly 
respectable  builder  at  Birling,  near  Maidstone, 
Kent,  who  has  completed  three  houses  at  Mort- 
lake,  Surrey,  and  is  now  commencing  six  more, 
will  be  reliable  information  as  to  cost : — 

Birling,  March  21st,  1870. 
Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  questions  respecting  14in. 
walls  built  with  your  red  blocks  at  a  cost  of  4os.  per  500 
dculile,  lOOO  when  split,  and  ballast  at  3s.  per  yard,  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  ground  lime  for  filling  iu  concrete,  ray 
estimate  would  be  £11  10s.  per  rod,  including  the  red  bricks 
for  quoins,  arches,  &c.,  &c.  Ordinary  stock  brickwork,  tlie 
bricks  costing  283.  per  ra.,  I  should  value  at  the  same 
price  ;  hut  if  faced  with  bricks  equal  in  quality  to  your  red 


blocks,  it  would  cost  303.  per  rod  extra.  I  have  no  hesitation 
n  saying  that  I  should  prefer  the  blocks  and  concrete  m 
jrdinary  houees,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  much  dryer  than 
ordinary  biickwork. 

Mr.  I'ope,  the  arcliitect,  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  walla 
of  the  Mortlake  villas  that  lie  gave  me  the  order  on  Saturday 
last  to  build  six  cottages  on  the  same  principle  with  the  red 
blocks.— I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,        JouN  Bishop. 

In  respect  to  the  blocks  not  being  true,  it  is  a 
very  small  percentage  that  are  otherwise,  and 
such  are  quite  aa  serviceable  for  inside  work. 
The  blocks  also  separate  with  scarcely  any  loss, 
and  in  the  event  of  one  chipping,  short  lengths 
being  frequently  required,  it  would  be  serviceable 
for  such  purpose.  For  a  nominal  sum  the  com- 
pany will  separate  the  blocks,  and  bear  any  loss. 
Trimming  the  blocks,  unless  they  are  required  to 
be  tested  by  a  straight-edfze,  as  we  are  informed 
was  thought  necessary  at  Lea-bridge,  has  never 
been  heard  of,  and  is,  I  think,  a  test  to  which 
bricks  are  not  usually  submitted.  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith  (architect  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club) 
authorises  us  to  refer  to  him  at  19,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  to  endorse  the  above  statements,  he 
having  employed  both  red  and  white  patent 
blocks  for  extensive]  buildings  situated  near  S. 
Matthias'  Church,  Richmond-hill. 

Mr.  Walford,  of  21,  Northumberland-street, 
Strand,  also  permits  us  to  refer  to  him,  and  to  state 
that  during  the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  Her- 
sham  Lodge,  Walton-on-Thames,  walls  were  cut 
through  and  alterations  made  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

The  company's  price  for  patent  damp-proof 
and  ventilating  course  is  Gd.  per  foot  super,  deli- 
vered in  London,  or  4d.  at  Tamworth.  Eor  the 
penny  in  excess  of  the  price  allowed  by  Mr. 
Sorby  for  slate  and  cement  course,  good  and 
regular  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  ground 
timbers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  height 
obtained  by  the  thickness  of  the  course. 

The  patent  roofing  tiles  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Sorby  are  some  used  three  years  ago,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  nailing  every  tile.  The  com- 
pany are  quite  willing  to  give  a  written  guarantee 
to  any  architect,  and  beg  to  refer  them  to  such 
works  as  the  New  College  at  Dulwich,  or  houses 
roofed  with  the  tiles  for  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews 
at  Bromley,  Kent.  Numerous  other  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  can  be  named  upon 
application.  If  repair  is  necessary,  it  is  more 
easily  done  than  with  any  other  roofing  material. 
Details  can  be  better  explained  at  the  company's 
premises,  Cox's  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street, 
Blackfriars. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Charles  Lucena,  Managing  Director. 
Broomhall  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  Limited, 
Cox's  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street. 
April  27,  1870. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Sib, — We  have  heard  lately  a  great  deal  about 
"  fever  dens,"  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper 
method  is  not  taken  to  ventilate  them.  I  have  had 
notice  served  where  fever  has  been  in  the  houses 
to  have  all  the  sashes  made  to  open  at  top  ;  they 
are  not  hung  at  present— and  many  are  not  in  small 
and  old  houses  at  this  time.  This  is  all  very  well 
if  you  could  get  the  tenants  to  keep  them  open,  but 
the  poor  people  generally  are  so  averse  to  fresh 
air,  that  they  frequently  paste  and  paper  up  the 
sashes  in  cold  weather.  I  would  recommend  that 
an  iron  air  brick  or  ventilator  be  let  into  the 
chimney  breast,  close  to  the  ceiling,  the  cutting 
made  upwards  at  a  sharp  angle  into  the  flue.  This 
would  carry  off  the  foul  air,  which  is  very  bad  where 
eating  and  sleeping  is  carried  on  in  the  same  room 
The  ventilator  should  be  always  open.  If  there 
was  one  in  every  poor  person's  living  and  sleeping 
room,  I  think  we  should  not  have  so  many  cases 
of  fever,  bred  by  the  foul  air  breathed  over  again. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tenants  from 
stopping  or  papering  up  the  ventilator.       J.  D. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 
Sir, — In  your  last  impression  my  name  appears 
to  have  been  very  unnecessarily  dragged  into  an 
article  on  the  fitting-up  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
for  the  opera,  as  it  would  appear,  to  give  colour 
to  an  assertion  which  the  writer  knows  as  well  as 
I  do  has  no  foundation  in  fact— viz.,  that  the 
works  which  I  directed  ;  for  Mr.  Chatterton  last 
Christmas  were  done  ''  by  the  scene-painters  of 
the  Gaiety  Theatre."  All  the  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  J.  Robinson,  a  well-known  and  most  efacienfc 
contractor,  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. — lam,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  J.  Phipps. 
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THE  BEDFORD  CANAL  EXPERIMENT 
(SIX  MILES). 

Sib, — As  a  correspondent  has  asked  for  some 
particulars  respecting  the  above,  I,  bavina;  read 
all  tho  correspondence,  and  tested  the  experiment 
on  paper,  will,  with  your  permission,  reply.  In 
the  first  place,  I  may  state  that  the  flat  theorists 
cannot  eeem  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion and  the  rule  of  tangents,  together  with  the 
laws  of  perspective.    The  first  experiment  con- 
sisted of  fighting  from  end  to  end  with  a  5-foot 
telescope  ;  the  line  of  sight  forming  a  tangent 
■with  its  centre  in  contact  (to  a  sphere),  the  centre 
signal  appeared  approximately  over  5£t.  above  it, 
thus  proving  that  the  three  points  were  not  in  a 
straight  line,    but  that   by  adding  refraction, 
making  6ft.,  a  curve  with'the  radius  of  the  earth 
would  intersect  the  three  points.    The  diagram  of 
this  experiment  was  signed  under  protest  by  the 
globular  opposer's  referee,  for  what  reason  would 
appear  strange  to  us  who  know  the  rule  of  three 
"  boring  sticks."    The  next  experiment  con- 
sisted  of   sighting  from   end   to  end  with  a 
Troughton's  level,  the  line  of  sight  (in  this  case) 
forming  a  tangent  with  its  point  of  contact  at  the 
first  station.     The  centre   signal  (if  reversed) 
appeared  below  the  cross  hair,  and  the  end  signal 
below  the  centre  one  ;  thus  proving  that  they 
were  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  dipping  from  the 
tangent.    This  experiment  was  reversed  at  each 
end,  with  the  same  result.    But  the  globular 
opponent's  referee  argues  that  as  the  two  signals 
and  cross  hair  appeared  equidistant  from  each 
other  in  the  telescope,  for  that  reason  they  must 
be  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end,  and  that 
the  apparent  dipping  must  be  the  result  of  per- 
spective diminution  ;  but  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  the  laws  of  perspective  could  inform 
him  that  all   objects  standing  upon  a  straight 
plane  with  their  tops  the  same  height  as  the  eye 
must  line  with  and  cut  each  other,  and  that  the 
bases  only  will  vanish  towards  a  horizontal  line 
passing  through  the  eye.  If  the  signals  and  cross 
hairs  were  equidistant  it  would  prove  curvature, 
to  wit,  if  the  end  signal  dipped  (less  refraction) 
20ift.,  the  centre  one  would  dip  7ft.  Sin.  By 
making  a  side  view  on  paper  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  curve  (horizontal  scale,  say  lin.  to  a  mile 
Tertical,  |iu.  to  a  foot). 

_  The  problem  may  also  be  tested  perspec- 
tively  by  measuring  the  dips  on  the  vertical 
picture  line.  But  as  this  curve  does  not  give 
the  theoretical  value— viz.,  514ft.  in  3  miles  and 
20'57ft.  in  six  miles  (refraction  deducted),  as 
partly  proved  in  first  experiment,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  doubting  this  equidistance.  For  the 
theoretical  curvature  the  centre  and  end  signals 
Bhonld  appear  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  centre 
signal  and  cross  hair — as  may  be  tried  by  a  per- 
spective  problem.  In  the  diagrams  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  referee  they  are  shown  about  in  that 
proportion,  but  as  all  the  diagrams  seem  to  have 
been  rough  sketches,  they  must  be  taken  approxi- 
mately, otherwise  a  micrometer  should  have  been 
used.  A  curvature  has  been  proved,  therefore 
on  Mr.  Wallace's  side,  although  doubted  by  the 
opposite  side.  We  may  also  consider  it  (in  the 
absence  of  minute  measurement)  as  the  theoretical 
Talue,  viz.  : — 

sighting     5- 14 
+  refraction  -86  =  6ft.  in  3  miles. 


acceptation,  the  cheap  dwelling  question  being  the 
question  of  the  day. 

If  l  am  not  encroaching  too  much  on  your 
space  I  will  briefly  describe  the  two  systems,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  each. 

Mr.  May,  in  his  block  system,  casts  his  blocks 
2Ain.  thick,  the  "stretcheip"  blocks  about  12in. 
long  by  9in.  high,  and  the  "header"  the  same 
height  by  the  required  thickness  of  the  walls  ; 
thus  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the 
"header"  block  and  the  thickness  of  the  two 
"  stretcher  "  blocks  results  in  a  cavity  up  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  special  rebated  "header" 
blocks  being  cast  for  all  door  and  window  open- 
ings, the  whole  requiring  skilled  labour  in  erection, 
as  in  brickwork.  So  much  for  construction,  now 
as  to  cost.  I  think  I  can  show,  presuming  even 
that  gravel  can  be  obtained  on  the  site,  that  the 
cement  mixed  1  to  9,  the  labour  of  digging  the 
gravel  and  the  labour  of  mixing  and  of  casting  in 
the  moulds,  equals,  and  in  many  cases  would  even 
exceed,  the  cost  of  bricks,  thus  : — 

s.  d. 

Gravel  per  yard    1  o 

Two  bushels  of  cement  at  2s.  4  0 
Labour  of  mixing  and  carting  3  0 


sighting  2057 
-f  refraction    3  43 


24ft.  in  6  miles. 


I  am,  Sir,  yonrs,  &c.,  E.  Y.  PoOLE. 

Grovetown,  Weston- Super-Mare. 


8  0  per  yard  cube 
of  material,  but  as  a  deduction  must  be  made  of 
ith  for  shrinkage,  we  havef  of  a  yard  of  material 
equal  in  bulk  to  288  bricks  for  8s.,  or  equal  to 
27s.  9d.  per  thousand,  and  as  skilled  labour  and 
mortar  are  required  in  laying  the  blocks,  costing 
at  least  6s.  per  cube  yard,  the  total  cost  is  £9  per 
rod,  measured  as  brickwork,  the  only  saving 
effected  being  in  cartage  and  in  building  the 
walls  hollow.  In  the  case  of  a  workman  building 
a  cottage  for  himself  there  may  be  economy  in 
the  "  block  "  system,  as  he  couldcast  his  blocks  in 
his  spare  time  on  winter  evenings,  and  lay  them  in 
the  light  summer  evenings,  and  Mr.  May  being  a 
plasterer,  and  casting  his  blocks  himself,  this  is 
no  doubt  the  light  in  which  he  looks  at  the 
question  when  speaking  of  economy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  "  apparatus  "  system. 
Of  course  for  this  certain  machinery  is  required 
but  if  once  obtained  it  will  soon  repay  itself.  An 
addition  of  Is.  per  cube  yard  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  will  amply  cover  principal  and  interest  ex- 
pended in  procurin:,'  it.  By  this  process  no 
skilled  labour  is  required,  no  cisting  of  blocks, 
and  no  laying  of  them  afterwards  ;  the  concrete  is 
mixed  up  and  thrown  at  once  into  its  place  in  the 
walls,  and  if  we  compare  the  cost  of  this  with 
the  "  block  "  system,  taking  materials  at  the 
same  price,  we  shall  find  the  result  decidedly  in 
its  favour.    Thus  : — 

£    s.  d. 

9  yards  gravel  at  Is    0    9  0 

18  bushels  cement  at  2s.  ...  1  16  0 
4  yards  clinker  packing  at  2s.  0  8  0 
Labour  on  13  yards  at  2s.  3d.  19  3 
Use  of  apparatus  at  Is   0  13  0 


(|uti?i[r0mmuiii([Hti0it, 

QUESTIONS. 

[1837.]- HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY  COMPETI- 
TION.—Can  .iny  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  the  com- 
petition for  tlie  Halifax  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society 
will  be  decided  ?  The  drawings  were  sent  in  on  the  8th  of 
February.    What  c&u  cause  such  delay  ?— A  Competitor. 

[18J8.1-FALL1NG  OUT  OF  STOPPING.-WiU  any  of 
the  readers  of  The  Building  Nkws  have  the  goodness  la 
give  the  writer  the  benefit  of  their  e.-cperience  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  avoidins  the,  loosening  and  falling  out  of  the  stoppin"- 
round  door  and  wiaaow  frames  in  new  buildings  ?  He  ha» 
been  subjected  to  this  annoyance  in  almost  every  buildin"  ha 
has  erected,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  prevent^the. 
recurrence  of  the  evil.  The  usual  phrase  "  bed  and  point  ia 
lime  and  hair  mortar  all  door  and  window  frames  "  certainly 
does  not  insure  the  architect  against  this  vexation  — 
Aeciiitect. 

[1839.]-WHITE  G.WLT  FACINGS.-What  is  the  best 
way  to  clean  off  vegetation  and  dirt  from  a  brick  front  which 
has  been  exposed  throughout  the  winter  ?  The  vegetation  more 
especially  is  difficult  to  remove.    The  bricks,  when  clean 
would  be  under  shelter,— E.  H.  H.  ' 


[1840.]- ASPHALTE  VARNISH  AS  REMEDY  FOR 
DA.MP  WALLS.— As  1  am  anxious  to  make  the  experiment 
of  coating  Portland;cenient  seams  of  pointed  rubble  masonry 
with  the  above,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  reader* 
would  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your  journal 
wliether  they  know  of  any  precedent  where  it  did  answer  the 
purpose  effectually  and  continue  to  do  so;  if  not,  is  it  Ukelj 
to  answer  the  purpose  ? — Subscbibee. 


[I841,]-PROBLEM.-The  sides 
of  the  triangle  A  B  C  are  A  C  =: 
340,  A  B  =  300,  and  B  C  =  160. 
Find  the  length  of  B  D,  A  D,  and 
D  C  ;  also  the  cosines  of  each  of  its 
angles. — A  Leakneb. 


[1842.]— VERM  IN.-I  have  to  build  a  kitchen  against  aa 
old  stable,  the  division  wall  being  a  new  S"  wall  of  brick. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Building  News  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  means  of  keeping  out  from  the  kitchen  sucb 
■  ermin  as  rats,  cockroaches,  beetles,  &c.— A.  Y.  E. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 
SiK,— From  the  opening  remarks  in  Mr.  May's 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  journal  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  afford  some  information  re- 
ipecting  two  systems  of  concrete  building  yiz 
the  "block"  system  and  the  "apparatus'" 
system,  but  was  disappointed  to  find  that,  without 
givmg  any  practical  reason,  the  "  block  "  system 
was  praised  by  him  and  the  "apparatus  "  system 
condemned,  the  letter  concluding  with  promises, 
''with  your  permission,"  of  explanations  at  a 
future  time. 

_  Now,  Sir,  although  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  concrete  building,  I  am  always  anxious  to 
live  and  learn,"  and  reliable  information  on  any 
Bystem  that  would  "  ensure  durability  and 
economy"  in  cottage  construction  is  worthy  of 


11     ■  4  15  3 

allowing  ith  for  shrinkage  on  the  gravel,  as  by 
the  other  system  we  have  llj  yards  cube  of  wall- 
ing complete  for  £4  15s.  3d.,  equal  to  8s.  2d.  per 
cube  yard,  or  £4  lis.  lOd.  per  rod,  or  but  little 
over  half  the  cost  of  the  "  block  "  system. 

One  word  as  to  coating  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  walls.  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  material 
to  which  such  surfaces  adhere  more  closely  than 
to  concrete.  There  are  bad  plasterers  and  bad 
workmen  in  every  trade,  but  I  never  yet  saw  a 
Portland  cement  surface  on  a  concrete  house 
either  peel  or  d  rop  off,  and  this  is  the  only  material 
a  practical  man  would  ever  dream  of  using.  As 
for  the  additional  cost  of  coating  walls  erected 
with  apparatus,  I  can  only  say  that  those  erected 
with  blocks  require  a  thick  wash  of  neat  cement 
to  make  them  at  all  presentable  and  the  thin  face 
on  a  wall  erected  with  apparatus  being  mixed 
3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement,  costs  no  more  for 
material,  and  but  a  trifle  more  for  labour,  and  in 
appearance  far  surpasses  that  of  the  blocks.— 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  W.  F.  Hoopek. 

3,  Park  Prospect,  Queen-street,  Westminster, 
April  25,  1870. 


REPLIES. 

[1805.]  —  PLUMBER'S  WORK,  fee  — The  observations 
made  by  "  G.  L."  on  my  answers  to  questions  on  the  above 
subject  are  quite  correct,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  havinsr 
made  them.— W.  W. 

[1827.1-LOCKING  DRAWERS.-"  H.  R.  E."  can  loek  hi» 
nest  of  drawers  by  one  operation  by  the  following  appliance : — 
A  straight  bar  of  flat  iron  Y  thick,  with  a  small  bend  at  the 
tep,  as  shown  in  sketch,  is  screwed  on  to  the  side  of  the  nest 
of  drawers.  A  small  notch  is  cut  in  the  locking  drawer,  ia 
which  the  bar  catches,  and  folding  over  the  ends  of  the  other 
drawers  fastens  them- ace  sketch.   A  is  an  end  view  of  thce 


bar  ;  B  front  view  of  ditto  as  fixed  to  the  chest  of  draweri  C 
p  view  of  top  or  locking  drawer  showing  notch,  a  a  bras» 
racing  to  notch. — Mabcus  Wicks. 

[1829.]— ENGINEERS'  EXAMINATION.— From  the  ques- 
tion put  by  "  Edinburgh,"  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  reference 
to  the  appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department 
is  that  all  candidates  must  have  passed  at  least  one  year  in 
the  office  of  an  engineer  in  actual  practice.  No  amount  of 
time  passed  at  a  college  or  school  of  engineering  will  com- 
pensate for  this  pracUcal  probation.  It  is  indispensable.— 
A  Candidate. 


It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  says  the  Guardian, 
that  in  one  daily  paper  last  week  there  were  adver- 
tised the  residences  of  three  ex-Premiers  to  be  let  or 
sold.  Brockett  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  the  favourite 
home  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  after  him  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  is  to  be  let  ;  and  Rodborough  Manor, 
Lord  Kussell's  seat  near  Stroud— which  borough  he 
once  represented- is  to  be  sold  by  auction  shortly. 


[1830.]-DEFLECTION  OF  BEAM.— The  deflection  of  a 
girder  loaded  at  the  centre  may  be  calculated  by  the  formuI» 
W  X  L3 

^  —  —~  .    In  this  formula  D  equals  the  deflee- 

4  E  (6n  +  fli)  J2 
tion  at  the  centre,  W  equals  the  weight,  L  the  length  of  the- 
girder,  E  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity,  a  the  area  of  either  the 
top  or  bottom  flange,  supposing  them  to  be  equal  to  one 
another  ;  a'  the  area  of  the  web.  and  d  the  depth.  The  value 
forE  may  be  taken  equal  to24,O00,Oi  Olb.  By  making  W  equat 
its  own  weight,  which  will  thus  be  uniformly  djstrit)uted,  the 
deflection  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 
^  5  W  X  L3 

32  E  (6a  +  a';  d''  ' 
In  which  the  value  for  E  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  equation, 
and  the  letters  have  also  the  same  signification.— A.  S.  Q. 


[1833.]-THE  EARTH'S  SPHERICITr.-By  the  uia»P 
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ormul;\  for  tlie  correction  for  the  curvature  of  the  eartli,  the 

lieiehi  would  be  equi'l  to 

2xD'  3xSx3 

 =  =  6ft. 

3  -3 

—A.  S.  Q. 


(1S36,]-G0VERNMENT  HOUSE,  OTTAWA,  CANADA. 
— Mr.  riiomas  I'liller,  an  En;;lishrH:m,  of  whose  design  for 
the  Capitol  at  All)any,  New  York  (now  buildino;  under  his 
and  his  partner's,  Mr.  Lavcrs'  immediate  superintendence) 
you  publislied  an  excellent  lithograph  with  your  paper  of  the 
7th  Jan.,  was  also  the  previously  successful  competitor  and 
appointed  architect  for  the  Government  at  Ottawa. — A 
Relative. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sanitakt  State  of  Hampton  Court. — Dr.  Barton  has 
not  spoken  a  minute  too  soon  in  calling  attention  to  the 
drainage  and  water  supply  of  Hampton  Court  village.  On 
the  nortli  side  of  the  green,  from  the  gates  of  Hampton 
House  to  the  gates  of  Bushy- park  on  the  Kingston-road,  a 
distance  of  about  350  yards,  there  are,  it  seems,  twenty-four 
Iiouses  bordering  on  the  park.  From  these  the  sewage 
■drains  into  no  fewer  than  forty-si.v  cesspools,  of  which  twenty- 
five  are  in  the  park,  immediately  under  the  windows,  while 
the  rest  are  in  the  little  gardens  in  front.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  more  than  one  of  these  cesspools,  which  being  sunk  in 
gravel,  and  so  constructed  as  to  let  the  sewage  infiltrate  the 
soil,  require  to  be  emptied  less  frequently.  Eor  almost  every 
cesspool  these  houses  have  a  well  placed  between  the  cess- 
pool and  the  Thames,  so  that  the  impregnation  of  the  water- 
supply  with  the  sewage  is  a  result  as  certain  as  such  an 
ingenious  arrangement  can  render  it.  On  testing  samples  of 
the  water  from  these  wells  with  permanganate  of  potash.  Dr. 
Barton  found  them  loaded  with  organic  matter,  much  of 
which  lie  rightly  infers  to  be  animal.  The  town  of  Hampton 
has  been  in  a  similar  non-sanitary  condition  ever  since  its 
sewage  has  been  denied  an  exit  into  the  Thames.  In  a  few 
weeks  that  palatial  vicinage,  the  health  resort  of  many  a 
summer  resident  and  the  scene  of  many  a  holiday  junketing, 
•will  be  crowded  with  multitudes  little  conscious  of  the  fever 
preserve  into  which  they  have  ventured.  The  Lancet  echoes 
Dr.  Barton's  demand  for  some  authority  to  compel  the  parish 
of  Hampton  and  the  local  board  of  Hampton  Wick  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  sanitary  evil  without  delay. 

Bolton  — A  special  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bolton  Corporation  was  held  on  Saturday 
«norning  last,  for  the  purpese  of  considering  a  communication 
which  had  been  received  fi-om  the  Home  Office  in  reference 
to  the  provisional  order  applied  for  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  outfall  works  at  Burnden,  and  other 
■works.  This  communication  from  the  Home  Office  was 
evoked  by  a  memorial  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  number  of  owners  on  the  stream,  who 
expressed  their  intention  of  opposing  any  works  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  pollute  the  water.  Mr.  Tayior,  on  behalf 
«f  the  Home  Secretary,  pointed  out  that  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission  had  reported  in  favour  of  irrigation,  and  suggested 
that  feme  arrangement  should  be  come  to  with  the  memo- 
rialists. As  in  the  event  of  opposition  the  Home  Secretary 
must  refuse  to  grant  the  provisional  order,  it  was  decided  to 
seek  an  interview  as  early  as  possible  with  the  memorialists 
and  Mr.  Bruce. 

Decrease  or  Scarlet  Fever.— Dr.  Whitmore,  of  Mary- 
lehone,  in  his  last  monthly  report  says: — "It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  has 
declined  during  the  past  month  to  something  considerably 
below  the  average,  and  tliat  the  number  if  new  cases  of 
sickness  from  the  same  disease  returned  to  me  from  11  chari- 
liible  institutions  in  the  parish  amounted  to  only  51,  We 
may  now  indulge  in  a  confident  hope  that  this  fatal  disease, 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  London  for  the 
last  seven  months,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  au  epidemic,  and 
assumed  its  ordinary  sporadic  character." 

A  Fever  Stricken  Town.— During  the  past  week  Dr. 
Buchanan,  a  Government  inspector  sent  down  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  engaged  in 
making  a  sanitary  .inspection  of  the  town  of  Whiteliavcn. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in 
■the  town,  and  inquiry  showed  that  during  the  last  four 
months  there  had  been,  out  of  a  population  of  19,000  people, 
between  360  and  370  cases  of  typlius  fever,  and  one  patient 
out  of  every  six  had  died.  The  medical  officer  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trustees,  on  being  called  upon  to  report  on  this  sad 
state  of  affairs,  attributed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fever 
at  Whitehaven  to  (ivercrowding  and  defective  drainage.  Out 
of  4538  iiiliiiliitru  houses,  250O  had  no  drainage  except  the 
surface.  He  sliiled  that  he  had  urged  upon  the  board  the 
absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  a  proper  and  efficient  system 
of  household  drainage;  some  of  his  suggestions  had  been 
adopted,  and  some  had  not.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Buchanan 
arrived  at  Whitehaven  and  commenced  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  town,  which  occupied  him  three  or  four  days.  The 
effect  produced  upon  his  mind  by  this  inspection  was  tliat, 
after  he  had  been  in  the  town  a  few  hours,  he  telegraphed  to 
the  Privy  Council  that  Whitehaven,  infected  and  overcrowded, 
■was  not  a  fit  place  for  the  Cumberland  militia  to  ssemble  in 
for  their  annual  periodical  training.  Adjutant  Captain 
Morris  Fawcett  has  accordingly,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
for  War,  issued  a  notice  countermanding  the  former  summons, 
and  announcing  that  the  Cumberland  militia  are  not  to 
assemble  this  year.  They  will,  however,  receive  their  usual 
■bounty. 

A  ijarge  Death-Rate  and  its  Cause  — Accounts  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  some  parts  of  Monmouthshire  are 
really  alarming.  Defective  drainage,  the  proximity  of  pig- 
styes  to  dwelling-houses,  and  other  unwholesome  causes  are 
doing  for  the  inhabitants  just  what  may  be  expected.  Pont- 
newydd  and  Cwmbran,  villages  between  Newport  and  Ponty- 
pool,  have  suffered  frightfully  from  typhoid  fever.  Blaena- 
f'or,  a  town  numbering  some  8000  inhabitants,  is  in  a  deplor- 
ablestate,  and  measles  are  carrying  off  the  children  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  a  day.  Such  was  the  number  of  deaths 
there  last  week  that  the  death-rate  rose  to  163  per  1000,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  proportion  of  about  22  per  1000.  To  cope 
■with  this  awful  mortality  there  are  but  three  medical  men. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Thames.— Mr.  J.  J,  Mechi  asks 
whether  any  reaeonable  person  can  believe  that  the  available 
annual  produce  of  20,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  (which  is 
the  daily  consumption  of  the  population  of  London)  can  be, 
after  digestion,  poured  into  the  Thames  without  creating  not 
only  a  liquid  nuisance  but  a  large  solid  deposit  of  disgusting 
mud,  especially  when  this  is  supplemented  by  vast  quantities 
of  refuse  from  other  sources  ?  He  hopes  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy  will  compel  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  apply  this  vast  mass  of  wealth  to  the  production  of  food 
for  the  people. 


Building  and  RepairinCt  Chuechbs  and 
Chapels. — The  Incorporatetl  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  Enlarg-oment,  Building,  and  Repairing 
of  Churches  ami  Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  Monday  at  the  Society's  house,  7, 
Whitehall,  the  Rev.  Canon  Nepean  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  ■H'ere  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing objects,  viz.  :  Building  new  churches  at 
Battersea,  S.  Philip,  Surrey  ;  Everton,  S.  Peter, 
near  Liverpool  ;  High  Hurst  Wood,  in  the  parish 
of  Buxted,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex  ;  and  Newing- 
ton,  All  Souls'  (Grosvenor  Park),  Surrey.  Re- 
building the  church  at  Llanfihangel  Abergwessin, 
near  Knighton,  Brecon.  Enlaiging  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Barnsley,  Yorks ;  Chelsham,  near  Croydon,  Surrey; 
Colchester,  S.  James's  ;  Henfield,  near  Hurstpier- 
point,  Sussex  ;  Llanfihangel-y-Croydden,  near 
Aberystwith  ;  Meonstoke,  near  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham  ;  and  S.  Dominiek,  near  Callington,  Corn- 
wall. Grants  were  also  made  from  the  school- 
church  and  mission  house  fund  towards  building, 
&c.,  school-churches  or  mission  houses  at  Wands- 
worth-common,  Suirey  ;  High  Wych,  S.  James, 
near  Bishop  Stortford,  Essex  ;  Meopham,  Kent; 
Froncyssyllte,  in  the  parish  of  Llangollen  ;  Den- 
bigh ;  High  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Luton,  Beds; 
Poplar,  S.  Paul  (Isle  of  Dogs)  ;  tind  Haslington, 
Cheshire.  These  cases  having  been  selected  as 
the  most  urgent  from  a  number  of  applications, 
the  committee  were  compelled  very  reluctantly  to 
refuse  assistance  to  seven  others,  which,  but  for 
want  of  funds,  they  would  most  gladly  have 
aided,  and  again,  therefore,  contributions  are 
earnestly  solicited,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
relieved  at  the  next  meeting. 

Gloucester  School  of  Art.— Earl  Ducie, 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  offering  to  give 
a  donation  towards  furnishing  a  schocl  of 
art  and  museum  to  Gloucester,  adds  : — "I must, 
however,  make  one  stipulation,  viz,,  that  I  shall 
not  be  bound  to  subscribe  'unless  a  reasonable 
amount  of  support  is  given  by  (what  I  know  no 
other  name  for)  the  middle  classes — the  tradesmen 
and  others  in  Gloucester.  The  subscriptions,  as 
recorded  in  the  circular,  are  at  present  large  sums 
from  a  limited  number  of  donors.  Such  an  insti- 
tution as  that  which  you  contemplate  should  be 
supported  according  to  their  means  by  every  class 
of  persons,  and  should  not  be  a  semi-eleemosynary 
affair,  provided  by  the  few  rich  for  the  numerous 
moderately  well-to-do.  I  am  quite  content  to 
leave  it  in  your  hands  to  decide  when  adequate 
general  support  has  been  secured,  and  on  your 
demanding  it,  when  the  assurance  that  all  are 
taking  a  fair  share  of  the  burthen,  the  money 
shill  be  sent  to  you." 

Ornamental  Wrought  Ieonwoee. — Messrs. 
Brawn  and  Downing,  of  Birmingham,  have  just 
executed  a  pair  of  gates  for  Earl  Manvers,  in- 
tended for  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard  .at 
Thoresby  Park,  his  lordship's  seat  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrougbt- 
iron  park  railing  of  similar  character  is  now 
being  erected.  The  gates  measure  21ffc.  in  width 
from  the  outside  of  the  piers,  and  are  between 
17ft.  and  18ft.  high.  The  gates  themselves  are 
each  16ft.  wide,  the  piers  being  2ft.  Cin.  in  width. 
The  piers  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  work  being 
solid  and  durable,  and  presenting  a  better  appear- 
ance thsiQ  stonework  or  other  materiaL  The 
piers  will  be  surmounted  with  large  lamps  in 
wrought  iron,  of  similar  design.  The  gates  will 
be  run  on  quadrants,  and  thus  be  capable  of  being 
opened  and  closed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
framework  is  heavy  and  substantia],  which  gives 
(in  contrast)  the  ornamental  ironwork  itself  a 
light  and  graceful  appearance.  The  style  is  that 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  a  style  which,  in  orna- 
mental metalwork  at  all  events,  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  superseding  the  Gothic.  The  flowers  and 
foliage,  spike  and  stem,  leaf  and  blossom,  are 
beautifully  wrought — all  hand-hammered,  forged, 
and  welded,  without  screw  or  rivet  throughout. 

Art  Union  of  London. — The  annual  meeting 
of  members  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Lord  Houghton,  the  president, 
occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  hon. 
secretary,  read  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report, 
which  announced  that  the  engraving  for  the  en- 
suing year  will  be  "  Light  and  Darkness,"  from  a 
picture  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  representing  a 
blind  girl  as  a  Scripture  reader.  The  Hon.  Alfred 
Bagot  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Mortimer  had  been ' 


elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Council.  The 
subscriptions  of  tlie  year  had  amounted  to 
£10,710  103.  Gd.,  and  the  sum  available  for  the 
purchase  of  woiks  of  art  would  bo  tlius  allotted, 
viz.— 23  at  .-eiO  each,  20  at  £15,  10  at  £20, 12  at 
£2.5,  10  at  £.30,  8  at  £3.5,  G  at  £40,  G  at  K 15,  4  at 
£50,  2  at  £G0,  2  at  £75,  2  at  £100,  1  at  £1.50,  and 
1  at  £200.  There  would  also  be  distributed  20 
bronzes  of  the  Nelson  column,  and  200  chromo- 
lithographs, by  Messrs.  Kcll,  of  B  rket  Foster's 
"  Bellagio — Como."  Including  the  Parian  busts 
there  would  be  476  prize.=,  in  addition  to  the  work 
given  to  every  member.  The  reserve  fund  now 
amounts  to  £15,4GG  12s.  9d.  Lord  Houghton,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  observed  that 
it  touched  upon  every  topic  connected  with  art 
that  had  engaged  attention  since  they  last  met. 
It  very  properly  attached  great  importance  to  the 
character  of  the  works  prizeholders  might  select, 
for  considering  the  enormous  circulation  of  their 
prints,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  elevating 
the  public  taste  and  judgment,  that  the  subject 
chosen  should  be  equally  high  and  noble  in  cha- 
racter as  a  work  of  art.  Two  principles  ought  to 
guide  the  selections — one,  thnt  the  picture  should 
be  a  good  work  of  art  in  itself,  and  the  other  that 
the  subject  should  be  interesting  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  this  combination.  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded with  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  whose  death  was  announced 
in  the  papers  that  day.  He  recalled  to  mind  that 
a  prizeholder  had  selected  this  artist's  work,  "  Tha 
Sleeping  Beauty,"  which  realised  for  the  artist 
only  £300,  but  two  years  afterwards  was  sold  for 
£1200,  and  probably  now  would  fetch  double  that 
price.  The  same  artist's  two  great  paintings, 
the  "Battle  of  Waterloo"  and  the  "Battle  of 
Trafalgar,"  were  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  for 
the  purposes  of  this  society  ;  and  he  was  sure  tha 
copies  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  members. 

Flats  for  the  Middle  Classes  in  Queeit 
Victoria-street. — Mr.  J.Douf;lasi  Mathews,  in 
furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  by  another 
correspondent  of  the  City  Press,  refers  that  jour- 
nal to  a  letter  of  his  published  in  The  Building 
News  for  Dec.  24th  last,  in  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  suggest  the  desirability  of  constructing 
dwellings  for  the  middle  clashes  on  the  "  flat " 
system  in  this  street,  the  ground-floor  and  one  or 
two  basements  being  used  for  shops  or  warehouses. 
The  rent  of  the  ground  will  be  too  bi^li  to  admit 
of  its  being  occupied  in  the  general  way  bj  ware- 
houses, ancl  at  the  present  time  the  City  is  over- 
stocked  with  offices.  Mr.  Mathews  feels  sure  there 
are  many  men  with  small  families,  and  also  bache- 
lors, who  would  gladly  give  up  their  houses  in  the 
suburbs  for  suitable  accommodation  in  the  City, 
as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no 
healthier  place.  By  this  means  one  or  tvvo  hours  a 
day,  which  are  now  consumed  in  travelling,  would 
be  saved,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  railway  and 
cab  fares,  &c.,  and  the  advantixge  of  a  central 
position  secured.  He  fears  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  house  gardening  here  at  present, 
but  the  near  proximity  to  the  Temple-gardens  and 
the  Embankment,  and  the  openness  of  the  street 
itself,  will  afford  sufficient  Iresh  air  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  residents. 


The  Farnworth  Local  Board  is  in  treaty  for  a  site 
for  a  new  market.    The  price  asked  is  .£3000. 

Fleet-street  is  (not  before  it  wanted  it)  being  re- 
paved. 

We  are  informed  the  competition  drawings  for 
laying  out  land  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  are  now  on 
view  daily  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  Camberwell,  from  10 
to  5. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  -wa 
understand,  are  likely  to  alter  their  statutes,  so  as  to 
meet  only  once  a  fortnight,  instead  of  weekly  aa 
hitherto. 

Marlborough  College,  lately  severely  visited  with 
fever,  is,  we  are  informed,  being  ventilated  by  Mr, 
Potts  of  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  on  his  nevr 
system.  As  much  of  the  work  as  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  vacation,  is  being  proceeded  with. 

The  erection  of  the  Triquetri  marbles  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle,  is  progressing.  All  round  the  chapel  just 
beiow  the  tableaux  costly  seats  of  richly  coloured 
marbles,  and  of  elegant  design,  will  be  placed  as 
resting  places,  while  the  floor  will  be  rcpaved  with 
marble.  It  is  believed  that  when  finished  thi* 
memorial  chapel  will  occasionally  be  opened  for 
public  inspection. 
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THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  THE  NEW 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A MEETING  will  be  held  on  Friday  (to-day) 
the  29th  iiist.,  at  2  o'clock,  at  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company's  Offices,  106,  Fen- 
church-street,  of  timber  merchants,  builders, 
cabinetmakers,  and  others,  whose  interests  would 
be  affected  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  Consolidate  and 
Amend  the  Building  Acts  relating  to  the  Metro- 
palis,"  the  111th  clause  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

111.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
erect,  rebuild,  place  or  replace,  a  building  built  of 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  floor-cloth  manufacture, 
or  a  pile  or  store  of  cut  wood  or  timber  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  top  of  a  building  or  elsewhere, 
nearer  to  a  street  thin  the  buildiugs  forming  the 
general  line  of  bui'ding  therein,  or  nearer  to  a 
building  in  different  occupation  than  twenty-five 
feet,  unless  in  every  case  there  is  a  proper  wall  or 
fence  or  party  wall,  or  party  fence  wall,  as  the 
case  requires,  to  separate  such  wooden  building, 
or  wood,  or  timber,  throughout  its  whole  height, 
from  the  street,  and  from  every  adjoining  or 
neighbouring  building. 

"  If  any  person  acts  in  any  manner  in  contra- 
vention of  this  section,  he  shall  for  every  such 
offence  be  liable,  on  .'■ummary  conviction  before  a 
magistrate,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
and  in  case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  further 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  such  offence  continues  after  the 
day  on  which  the  fiist  penalty  is  incurred." 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TIMBER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  hundred  ,ind  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  best  timber 
ia  cut  every  year  to  supply  the  demand  for  railway  sleepers 
alone. 

For  railroad  buildings,  repairs,  and  cars  the  annual  expendi- 
ttire  in  wood  is  38.00(),n(10doh.  In  a  single  year  the  loco- 
motives consume  56,000,000dols.'  worth  of  wood.  The  number 
of  artisans  in  wood  is  set  down  at  400,000,  and  the  wood 
industry  of  the  country  represents  some  500,000,000  per 
annum. 


The  sale  of  timber,  deals,  &c.,  by  public  auction  at  the 
Ualtic  Sale  Room,  lUreadneedle-street,  tooK  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  13.    Auctioneers,  Messrs  Cliurchill  and  Sim. 

This  was  a  sale  of  about  275,000  deals,  &c.,  of  all  sorts  ; 
180,000  floorin;;  boards,  ;  1 60  fathoms  lathwood  ;  970  wainscot 
logs,  980  loads  timber,  all  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  fancy  woods  lying  at  the  West  India 
Docks. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  better  prices  were  realised 
than  was  generally  expected.   No  Baltic  timber  was  offered. 

BALTIC  FIR,  per  cubic  load,  none.  s.  d.        s.  d. 

Swedish    44  0  to  53  0 

Quebec  Red  Pine    72  6 

Yellow  Pine    70  0 

Riga  crown,  English  Logs,  per  cubic  foot. .  6  0 

Dutch  crown   4  6 

Brack  crown   3  3 

£   s.        £  s. 

Archangel  yellow,  per  standard  of  120. 

I2ft.  U  X  11   13   0  to  12  5 

Wyburg  yellow   9  5 

Jacobstacit  do   8   0   „     8  15 

White   6  10 

Skelleftea  do   7  0 

Onega,  2nd  yellow    9  10 

3rd  do   8  15 

Petersburg,  2nd  white    7  15 

Gefle,  1st  and  2nd  yellow    8  10   „  11  0 

3rd  do   8  15    „     9  10 

Holmsund,  &c.,  1st  and  2nd  yellow    ....    8  15   „  10  10 

3rd  do   7  15    „     9  0 

1st  and  2nd  white   7  10   „    7  15 

NORWAY  YELLOW  BATTEN    5  10   „    7  10 

2i  X  7  Yellow  battens— 

Gefle,  1st  and  2na  yellow    8  15    „     9  0 

Gothenburg,  1st  and  2nd  do   9  0 

Bjomeborg   7  0 

Sundswall   8  5 

Gothenburg,  3rd  do   7  15 

Sundswall   6  15 

Norway  white    6   5    „    7  10 

FLOORING  BOARDS,  at  the  customary  square,  viz.:— 
9in.  Sin.  7iin.  7in.  6|in.  B^in.  6in.  5Jiu.  SJin.  SJin.  Sin. 


Ft  140  160   I7U    180   185    190  200  210 


First  yellow   IJ- 


Second  yellow  I 


1 


First  white   I  x 


Second  white 


X  7  . 
X  7  . 
X  7  . 
X  7  . 
X  6i. 
X  6i. 
X  6i. 
X  G.j. 
X  7  . 
X  7  . 
X  6 J. 
OA. 
7  . 
7  . 
7  . 
0^ 
7  . 


220 
d. 


13 
10 
8 
7 
7 
12 
9 


230  240 
s.  d. 
to   14  9 
11  0 
9  0 
8  0 


13  0 
9  6 

7  0 

8  6 

8  6 
7  6 


LATHWOOD,  per  cubic  fathom         S  s.  d.        £  s  d. 

Petersburg   6    0  0    to    6  10  0 

Riga   5    0  0 

Swedish    4    o  q         5    g  6 

Per  Etandard  of  120.    12ft.  IJ  x  11  — 

Quebec  first  spruce,  12rt  II  0 

10ft   9  10  0 

„       first  bright  pine,  12ft  17    0  0    „    19  10  0 

8ft  15    0  0 

„  „  2in  Ifi    5  0 

„      second,        12ft  13   0  0 

10ft  12   0  0 

do.  3  X  7.... 10    0  0 

Quebec  first  floated,  12ft  15  15  0   „  17    0  0 

tliird      „   8  15  0   „     9  10  0 

first  spruce    7  15  0   „     8   5  0 

Riraouski  first  spruce   8  17  6         9   0  0 

Quebec  white  ash,  2Jd.  to  3Jd.,  super.  " 
„      white  oak,  2id.  to  2id. 
„      cherry  tree,  3d. 
button  wood,  2id. 

BAHIA  ROSEWOOD,  £13  per  ton. 

BAHAMA  SATIN  WOOD,  £7. 
Do.  furniture  wood,  £3. 
Do.  lignum  vita;,  £4. 

CUBA  MAHOGANY.— Prices  differ  so  much  according  to 
quality  that  the  best  way  is  to  give  the  price  each  lot 
fetched.  Those  who  have  seen  the  timber  can  then  judge 
for  themselves. 

Lot  I,  54d. ;  2,  5|d. ;  3,  5Jd. ;  i.  6d.  :  5,  ed.  ;  6,  ejd.  ; 
7,  Old.;  8,  7d.  ;  9,  9Jd. ;  10,  Od. ;  11,  8d.;  12,  8d.-  13  6d  ■ 
14,  7id. ;  15,  Cid.  ;  16,  7id.;  17,  6d.;  18,  6i-d.  :  19,  6M.  ; 
20,  6id.;  21,'6-|d.;  22,  7d. ;  23,  6id.  ;  24,  7id. ;  25,  6id.  ; 
26,7^d.;  27,1s.-,  28,  Is.  2d.  ;  29,Is.9id.;  30,  OM.;  31,9id.- 
32,  8d. ;  83,  lOd. ;  31-,  Is.  IJd. ;  35,  8fd. ;  36,  7}d. ;  37  8|d  ■ 
38,  Sfd.;  39,  lOd.;  40,  fiid.  ;  41,  6id.  ;  42,  Is.  lOd. ;  43, 
Is.  6d.;  44,  33,  7d.  ;  45,  Is.  2d,  ;  46,  2s.  lOd. ;  47,  lOd. ;  48 
23.  8d. ;  49,  23.  Od.;  60,  63.  Od.  ;  51,  2s.;  52,  Is.  lid.  ;  53, 
23. 2d.  ... 

DEMERARA  GREENHEART,  £5  5s.  per  load. 

HUNGARIAN  ASH,  23.  7d.  to  33.  id.  per  foot  cube. 

JAMAICA,  £7  per  ton. 

WALNUT  BURRS,  £50  to  £72. 

L.ANCEWOOD  WHIP  STICKS,  6  bundles,  all  at  65s. 

ITALIAN  WALNUT  WOOD,  withdrawn. 

APROMATE,  withdrawn. 

ZEBRA  WOOD,  £6  5s.  to  £6  lOs.  per  ton. 

JAMAICA  YELLOW  WOOD,  4d.  to  Bid.  super. 
Do.  6  logs,  no  mark,  BOs.  per  ton. 

PENCIL  CEDAR,  per  ton,  £4  ISs.  to  £5. 

Do.,  per  cubic  foot,  23.  lOd.  to  33.  6d. 
TRENAILS,  £5  per  1000  of  SGin. 
QUEBEC  WALNUT  TI.UBER,  33.  per  cnbic  foot. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  description  of  the  timber, 
in  order  that  the  price  may  be  understood.  The  dimensions 
of  10  pieces  will  give  a  fair  idea.  It  averaged  about 45  cubic 
feet  per  log. 

Squares.  Contents. 


Length. 
14  .. 
lU  .. 
12  .. 
12  .. 
10  .. 
14  .. 
14  .. 
14^.. 
10.  .. 
12  .. 


23|  X  2t 
24  X  25 
25J  X  24i 

26  X  26i 
2li  X  24J 

27  X  24^ 
25i  X  26i 
24f  X  25 
23i  X  23 
25t  X  2Gi 


.  55 
48 
52 
57 
42^ 
64 
C6 
62 
374 
56 


SALE  AT  CHURCHILL  AND  SIMS',  27tii  APRIL,  1870. 
Archangel,  best  yellow,  £12  to  £12  53.  Petg.  std. 
Gothenberg,  mixed,  4x9,  yellow,  £9  ISs.  to  £10. 
Do.,  battens,  £9  53.  to  £9  lOs. 
Do.,  mixed,  4  x  9,  £9  to  £9  lOs. 
Dram,  yellow,  £B  to  £7  for  BJin. 
Holmsund,  mixed  yellow,  £8  10s.  to  £10,  Petg.  stiJ. 
Husum,  3rd  yellow,  £9,  do. 
Quebec,  best  floated,  £16  5s.  to  £17,  do. 
Do.,  bright,  £16  10s.  to  £19,  do. 
Do.,  broad,  £21  10s,  do. 
Do.,  second  fioated,  £12  to  £13,  do. 
Smartwick,  mixed,  2nd  vellow,  £8  los.,  do. 
Do.,  2nd,  21  x  7,  do.,  £8  lOs.,  do. 
Do.,  3vd,  2i  X  7,  do.,  £8  10s.  do. 
Do.,  3rd,  3  x  9,  do.,  £9. 
Pugvvash  spruce,  £10  153.  to  £12,  for  9iu. 
Gerte,  yellow,  £8  153,  Petg.  std. 
Rimouski  spruce,  £13  to  £15  for  9in. 
Sandame,  3rd  yellow,  £9,  Petg  std. 
St.  John's  spruce,  £12  16s.  to  £13  5s.,  for  9in. 
Dram  yellow  balks,  28s.  to  £293.  per  load. 
Pitch  pine,  £10  to  £11  5s.,  Petg.  std. 
Petersburgh,  1st  white,  £10  I5s.,  do. 
Christiana,  1st  white,  £13  53.,  for  9in. 
Quebec  1st  white  spiuce,  £18,  do. 

Fredricksbald  and  Fiedrickstadt,  Ist  yellow  flooring,  IJ  X  7 

iSs  6d.,  per  square. 
Do.,  do.,  II  X  bi,  133.  6d.,  do-. 
Do.,  do.,  I  X  7,  lOs.  9d.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  J  X  fii  8s.  Bd.,do. 
Do.,  do.,  I  X  6.i,  10s.  Bd.,  do. 
Bo.,  do.,  1x6,  98.  3d,,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  J  x  7,  Ss.  3d.,  do. 
Do.,  1st  white,  j  X  7,  83.  3d.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  -J  X  6.^.  8s.  3d.  to  Ss.  Bd.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  I  X  7,  7s.  :id.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  i  X  G|,  7s.  3d.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  2nd  yellow,  1  x  7,  8s.  9d.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  1  X  6,J,  83.  Bd,,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  -J  X  04,  7s.  Gd.,  to. 
Do.,  do.,  I  X  64,  6s.  3d.,  do. 
Dram,  1st  yellow,  ^  x  6.J,  63.  9d.,  do. 
Do.,  1st  white,  I  X  0;i,  9s.  Bd.,  do. 
Do.,  do.,  I  X  6J,  7s.  Bd  ,  do. 

Fredrickstadt  mouldings.  Is.  2d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  lOOOft, 
Do.,  J  X  21  slating  laliis.  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  I-14ft. 
Do.,  architraves,  83.  per  bundle. 
Do.,  skirtings,  .'Ss.  do. 

Do.,  I  X  1,  pantile  laths,  lOd.  folld.  per  l«ft. 


Quebec  yellow  pine  timber,  IG  to  SSia.,  85a.  to  873.  6d.  pe 
load. 

Do.,  do.,  13  to  I7in.,  80s.,  do. 

Do,,  Waney  board  timber,  17  to  25in.,  80s.  do. 

Do.,  masts,  30  to  45s.,  do. 

Do.  red  pine  spars,  60s.  to  50s. 

Riga  lathwood,  £4  153.  per  fathom 

Petersburgh  do.,  £5  do. 


LATEST  PEICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTIOlf. 


Teat  load 

Quebec,  retl  pine  

.,  yellow  pine. . 
St.  John,  N.B.  yeUow 

Quebec  oak  

„  birch   

,,  elm  

Dantzic  oak   

fir   

Memel  fir  

Riga  

Swedish   

Mjists,  Queb.  red  pine 
,,   yellow  pine   . . 
Lathwood,  Daiit.  fro. 

St  P'burg. 
Deals,  pr  C,  I2£t  by  3 

by  9  in. 
Quebec,  white  spruce 
St.  John.wliite  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  Ist  quality.. 

2nd  do  

Archangel,  yellow  .. 
St.  Petersburg,  yeh.. 


Tl.MIlEO. 
£   s.  X  8. 

2  0  12  10 

3  15   4  15 


4  0  5  0 
0    0  0  0 

5  15  6  5 

3  15  415 

4  6  5  5 


6  0 
6  10 


12  10  17  10 
12  10  15  0 


IS  0  19  0 

12  0  13  0 

II  0  12  10 

II  0  12  0 


Finland   

Memel  

Gothenburg,  yellow 
,,         white  . . 

Gefle,  yellow  

Soderham   

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow  

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin. ,  first  yel. 

First  white  

Second  qualities  .... 
PujiicE  Stone  pr  tu 

OILS,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  • .  per  tun 

Sperm  body  

Cod  

AVhale,  Sth  Sea.  pale 

Olive,  (Jallipoli  

Cocoanut,  Cocliin,  tun 

I'alm,  fine   

Linseed  

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. . 
Cottonseed  


0  8  le 

0  0  0 
0  ID  10 
0   9  10 


10  0  la  10 

7    6  10  0 

7   0   9  6 

6   0   7  0 

6   0   8  0 

42  10   0  0 

92  10  93  0 

41  0  0  0 
38    0  39  O 

56   0   0  0 

4.5  10  46  0 

40    0  40  10 

32    0    0  0 

44  15  45  0 

31    0  36  O 


Metals. 


e 

19  5  0  19  10  0 
22   0   0      0   0  0 

20  C  0  0  0  0 
0   0   0      0   0  0 


Lead  :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton  18  2  6    18  6  0 

„   English,  W.B                           do.  19  7  6      0   0  0 

,,   Lead  Co                                   do.  19  0  0     19   2  6 

,,   Other  brands   do. 

Sheet  Milled   do. 

Shot,  Patent   do. 

Red  or  miniura   do. 

Litharfre,  WB    do. 

White  di-7                                         da  26  0  0  28 

„  ground  in  oil                           do.  26  0  0     29  0 

COPPBB  :— 

British — cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  0  0     71  0 

Best  Selected                                 do.  71  10  0     72  0 

Sheet                                               do.  75  0  0 

Bottoms                                           do.  78  0  0 

Australian                                       do.  72  10  0 

Spanish  Cake                                   cash  0   0  0 

Chili  Bars   ,  67  15  0 

"      refined  ingot    71  0  0 

Tel.  Metal  Slieathing  &  Rods  per  lb.   0  0  6$ 


0  0 
75  0 

0  0 
68  10 
73  .0 

U  0 


Total. 
£2  SO 

17110 

1720 

1598 
to  Stoke 


TENDERS. 

BKiTONrEKKY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's shop.    Mr.  H.  Francis  Clarke,  architect  : — 

George   £-258  15 

Thomas   257  10 

Treharne    222  5 

Rees  (accepted)    203  8 

Jenkins   180  10 

Frenshaii  Vale. —For  additions  to  Frensbam  Vale,  for 
Mr.  Rennie.  Mr.  T.  Wonnocott,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied: — 

House.  Stables. 

Birch  £1786   £295  ., 

Duke   145  0    250  ., 

Nightingale   1400    320  .. 

Goddardand  Son..   13110    293  .. 

GuiLDFOHD. — For  new  stabling  and  additions 
Hotel.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect: — 

Strudwiek   £631 

Mason   618  0 

Smith    581  10 

Pollard  and  Son   £47  9 

Footer   497  0 

West  (accepted)   475  0 

Hampshire.— For  farm  buildings  and  pair  of  cottages  at 
Sutton  Scotney,  near  Micheldever.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  archi- 
tect, Guildford : — 

Spackman  £772 

Pollard  and  Son   691 

Taylor  and  Downes    670 

Fielder  and  Sons   658 

Grace    6i4 

Macklin  (accepted)    585 

HiGHAM  Febrees. — For  additions  to  the  Vicarage,  Highani 
Ferrers.    Mr.  W.  MacCarthy,  architect: — 

Fletcher   £387 

Brown  and  Miller    371 

Foskett   337 

Piggott  (accepted)   333 

Manchester. — lor  the  erection  of  the  Religious. Institute 
in  Corporation-street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  City  Mission  Otiices,  and  depfits  for  the  Man- 
chester Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and  Religious  Tract  Society, 
Messrs.  Ilorton  and  Bridgford,  architects,  Manchester:  — 

Dawson  £5042 

Warde    4963 

Robinson    4815 

Armstrongand  Dow...,-.   4756 

Bowdon  and  Edwards   471-t 

Statham    4560 

Tickle   4137 

Terras    433& 

Clay    4320 

Fanel   4284 

Hurde  and  Eadie   4265 

Da  vies  and  Mawdsley    4241 

Wade,  Brothers    4229 

Southern    4165 

Davison   41 5S 

Connor   „   41.30 

Thompson   4051 

Swindells  and  Little  (accepted)    4051 

Higham   4021 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 


WHAT  a  change  has  come  over  water- 
colour  art  since  this  society  was  first 
instituted,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Gilpin, 
the  sixteen  newly  elected  members  opened 
their  first  exhibition  in  Lower  Brook-street  in 
April,  1804.  Here  is  at  least  a  branch  of  art  m 
which  great  progress  has  been  made,  for 
much  as  we  may  admire  early  water-colours 
for  their  delicacy,  purity  and  good  drawing, 
we  must  at  least  confess  that  the  more  intense 
colours  now  used  are  truer  to  nature  than  the 
delicate  tintings  over  the  shadows  laid  in  in 
Payne's  gray  which  were  then  in  vogue,  or 
even  than  the  more  life-like  styles  of  Girtin 
and  Varley.  But  the  greatest  alteration  in 
water-colour  art  has  been  effected  within  the 
last  twenty  years  by  the  introduction  of  body- 
colour,  which,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as 
orthodox  or  not  (Turner,  we  know,  considered 
that  by  its  introduction  water-colour  painting 
would  lose  all  iti  individuality  and  beauty), 
has  entirely  changed  both  the  art  and  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  art  should  be 
criticised.  For  in  the  old  times  a  work  in 
water-colour  was  literally  a  drawing,  i.e.,  a 
topographic  pencil  sketch  tinted  in  colours, 
now  each  water-colour  is  in  truth  a  painting, 
differing  only  from  an  oil  picture  by  the 
difference  of  the  vehicle>sed  in  producing  it. 

The  present  exhibition  contains  many  works 
of  great  merit,  and  continues  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  ever,  for  was  it  not  founded  upon  the 
policy  that  "  as  long  as  thou  doest  well  unto 
thyself,  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee  ?  "  The 
members  are  all  very  fairly  represented,  only 
three,  Messrs.  Burton,  Nash  and  Boyce,  not 
exhibiting.    The  absence  of  ^  tliis  latter  artist 
we  must  especially  regret,  as  the  oiiginality 
in  his  works  is  always  pleasing  to  us,  even 
where  his  subjects  are  distasteful.    We  cannot 
speak  favourably  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  large 
work,  "The  Weald  of  Surrey,"  No.  12  ;  tlie 
colour  of  the  sky  seems  to  us  untrue,  and  the 
whole  picture  too  much  like  a  chromo-litho- 
graph — a  failing  which  a  large  number  of 
works  in  this  gallery  share  with  it.    No.  66, 
"Burnham  Beeches,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  a 
much  better  painting,  though  it  is  not  exempt 
from  Mr.   Foster's   too  great  prettiness  of 
execution.    The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Frederick    Tayler,  sends  five   pictures,  all 
marked  by  his  usual   ability.    In   No.  33, 
"Maternal  Anxiety,"  abeautiful  dog  is  anxiously 
watching  its  puppy  being  carried  into  a  barn 
in  a  basket  with  some  fruit  by  a  country 
lassie.    The  dog  is  exceedingly  well  painted. 
No.  206,  "  Breaking  the  Park  Palings  to  let 
the  Hounds  through,"  and  No.  214,  "  Hunting 
in  the  Woodlands,  Southern  Hounds,"  are  both 
good  specimens  of  this  artist's  work,  and  show 
his  power  in  delineating  hounds  and  horses  in 
action.    No.  16,  "A  Farm  Yard,  Red  Hill," 
and  No.  2.3,  "  Ploughing  "  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, by  C.  Davidson,  are  very  pretty  and 
truthful  bits  of  colour,  wrought  out  with  much 
steadfastness.    This  artist  gets  great  fresh- 
ness into  bis  paintings,  and  always  presents 
nature  to  us  in  a  pleasing  form.     No.  89  is 
perhaps  his  best  work.    No.  24,  "  Waiting 
for  the  Ferry  Boat,  Rome,"  by  Walter  Good- 
all,  is  very  agreeable  in  colour,  and  the  face  of 
the  old  priest,  intently  conning  his  Breviary  to 
save  time  in  his   devotions,  is  well  given. 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  very  unequal  this  year  in 
his  painting,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he 
is  one  of  those  to  whom  belongs  the  honour 
of  raising  the  standard  of  subjects  for  water- 
colour  art  out  of  the  common  scenes  of  every- 
day life  into  more  poetic  regions.     He  is 
never  common-place,  though  he  sometimes 
gains  this  exemption  rather  dearly  by  taking 


a  paradoxical  view  of  his  subject.  His  picture 
called  "  Evening,"  No.  45,  seems  to  us  a  com- 
plete failure  ;  the  light  is  false,  the  colour  is 
nasty,  and  the  hair  of  the  figure  is  so  badly 
painted  that  the  crown  of  the  head  appears 
positively   bald.     No.    136,   "Night,"  is  a 
woman  asleep.    Entering  at  an  open  doorway 
the  colour  is  rather  too  heavy,  but  the  ripple 
of  moonlight  on  the  waves  in  the  background 
is  well  given.    "  No.  64,  "  Love  disguised  as 
Reason,"  has  many  excellences,  and  there  is 
very  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  beauty  m 
the  two  female  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
picture,  but  the  figure  of  Love  is  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  heaviness  of  the  cos- 
tume.   This  is,  however,  partly  redeemed  by 
the  severe  grace  of  the  action.    The  painting 
of  the  red  garment  in  "  Beatrice,''  No.  14,  is 
very  clever,  and  deserves  much  praise  from  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  folds  are  managed, 
and  the  texture  of  the  brocade  given  ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Burne  Jones's  painting  of  drapery  (except 
in  the  picture  "  Evening,")  will  repay  careful 
study.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  in  this  painter's 
largest  work,    "  Phyllis  and  Demoplioon," 
strikes  us  as  much  too  olive  in  hue,  and  there 
is  a  blackness  about  the  shadows  which  is  very 
unlike  the  warm  shadows  and  reflections  of 
real  flesh,  especially  when  seen  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  Jones  has  here  pandered  to  the  mannerism 
of  his  particular  school,  and  not  studied  nature. 
The  face  of  the  Athenian  king  who  knew  not 
how  to  love  is  finely  rendered,  as  is  also  the 
tender  sentiment,  both  of  love  and  despair,  in 
the  face  of  the  faithful  Phyllis.    Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  contributes  two  pictures  painted  in  Italy. 
In  No.  58,  "Sunset  at  Chimalditi,"  the  light 
is  almost  dazzling,  but  we  must  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  reflection  on  the  distance.  The 
cold  hue  of  the  green  trees  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance is   very   disagreeable.     No.   71,  "A 
Festa'at  Fiesole,"  is  to  us,  with  all  its  talent, 
an  unpleasant  work.    The  colour  is  rank,  and 
the  figures  so  out  of  place.    Surely  the  little 
boy  playing  on  a  drum,  in  imitation  of  the 
soldiers," is  very  much  out  of  drawing!  A 
careful  inspection  leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Hunt  has  intended  to  pourtray  the  setting  sun 
through  the  trees  (how  many  great  men  have 
tried  this  and  failed  !)  but  for  some  minutes, 
deceived  by  the  title  of  the  picture,  we  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  sky  rocket  or  Catharine  wheel 
firework,  let  off  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  F.  Smallfield  is  another  artist  of  known 
power  whose  works  disappoint  us  this  year. 
His  large  picture,  called  "  Dinner  Time  and 
Bed  Time,"  No.  170,  is  not  exempt  from  a 
grain  of  vulgarity,  and  the  painting  throughout 
is  meretricious.     The  background  is  too  hot 
for  the  cool  colours  of  the  foreground,  and  the 
face  of  the  child  is   out   of   drawing.  In 
No.  51,  "  Prima  Donna  Assoluta,"  the  drawing 
is  again  defective,  and  in  No.    134,  "  Con- 
dottiere,"  the  head  of  the  professional  model 
is  too  apparent.     Mr.  Smallfield  can  do  better 
things,  as  a  very  exquisite  little  work  upon  one 
of  the  screens.  No.  221,  called  "  Fuel  Gather- 
ing at  Fiesole,  the  Convent  Wood  in  Autumn" 
proves.    It  is  a  charming  little  work.  No.  114, 
"The  Elixir  of  Love,"  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  is  a 
highly  finished  decorative  painting  of  very 
great  merit,  and  though  perhaps  there  is  a 
slight  want  of  light  and  shade,  the  composi- 
tion is  excellent,  and  all  the  faces  are  ex- 
tremely well  wrought,  the  individuality  of  each 
one  being  most  perfectly  given.    The  subject 
is  the  sale  of  Love's  Elixir  by  a  mountebank 
from  the  market  cross  in  mediceval  times.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  picture  it  has  been 
bought  by  some  young  girls,  whose  beauty, 
according  to  an  admiring  group  of  swains, 
renders    the    purchase    quite  unnecessary, 
and  in   the   centre   it   is  possessed   by  an 
old  couple  far  advanced  in  life.  The  musician, 
disappointed  by  his  want  of  success,  eschews 
any    remedy    for   obtaining   a    return  of 
the  tender  passion,  whilst  a  mother  wrapped 
up  in  her   infant,   and   some  children  re- 
joicing in  their  toys,  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  value  to  be  gained  by  its  possession.  It 
is  altogether  a  very  perfect  work,  and  leaves 


upon  the  mind  the  same  vague  and  tender 
impressions  as  does  the  memory  of  some  well- 
known  scene,  or  some  evanescent  and  passing 
effect  of  sunlight.  In  one  word,  the  common- 
placeness  of  the  matter  of  fact  is  here  re- 
placed by  the  charm  of  the  ideal.  Mr. 
Samuel  Palmer  contributes  two  works,  No.  97, 
"The  Curfew,"  when  the  bell  of  an  old 
catiiedral  is  resounding  across  the  stretch  of 
waters,  and  No.  105  "The  Near  and  the 
Distant  Southern  Italy."  |'ihe  goat-herd  is 
watching  over  his  goats  in  the  cool  foreground, 
and  the  grapes  are  being  picked  by  the  road- 
side, along  which  some  peasants  and  cattle 
are  winditig  their  way  up  to  the  quaint 
Italian  town,  perched  among  the  hill  tops,  and 
beyond  the  glowing  middle  distance  are  the 
mountains  capped  with  snow.  No.  57,  "  A 
Cloudy  Day  in  Autumn,"  by  H.  Brittan  Willis, 
is  sleepy  and  very  much  overwrought.  All 
his  works  this  year  are  very  woolly  in  texture. 
This  artist  would  do  well  to  take  warning  by 
Hills,  whose  real  genius  in  painting  caitle  was 
marred  by  this  defect.  No.  104,  "  The  Arrest 
of  Guide  Fawkes,"  under  which  grand  Italian 
title  we  recognise  our  old  acquaintance  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  a  work  of  great  effort,  but  here, 
though  individuality  has  been  sought  after,  it 
has  not  been  obtained  ;  the  figure  of  King 
James  is  almost  caricatured  into  deformity. 


and  all  the  heads  are  big ;  there  is  also  an  un 
pleasant  looseness  in  the  method  of  painting. 
No.  189,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  better  work, 
though  the  expression  of  the  horse's  eyes  is 
rather  human  than  equine.     No.  145,  "The 
Interior  of   Milan  Cathedral,"  by  Samuel 
Read,  is  a  grand  and  powerful  picture  ;  the 
dim  religious  light  coming   in  through  the 
gorgeous    glass  windows  is  excellently  ren- 
dered.    The  same  artist  sends  two  capital 
interiors,  painted  in  the  quaint  old  City  of 
Nuremberg— No.    59,    "The  Shrine   of  St. 
Sebald,"  and  No.  68,  "  The  Sacrament  House 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Lawrence."     No.  99, 
"Oxen  going  Home,  Sussex,"  by  Basil  Bradley, 
is  very  agreeable  in  colour,  though  perhaps  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  trifle  hot.    Mr.  Bradley  exhibits 
also  two  very  charming  little  views  of  Paris. 
"  No.  63,  Es  Salaam,  by  Carl  Haag,"  is  clever, 
but  full  of  the  mannerism  of  this  artist.  Mr. 
F.  Walker  has  but  one  work  here  on  one  of 
the  screens,  called  "  Wayfarers  "—a  boy  lead- 
ing a  blind  man  along  a  wet  country  road, 
with  the  driving  rain-clouds  passing  across 
the  sky.    It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
exhibition.    Mr.  Lundgien  sends  a  number 
of  small  heads,  all  evidently  make-ups  from 
models,  which  will  not  advance  his  repu- 
tation.   Mr.  T.  Lament's  two  pictures,  called 
Bays"  and  "Laurels,"  are  nice  in  feeling 
and  colour,  but  deficient  in  drawing.  No. 
135,  "A  Gleam  of  March  Sunshine,"  by  _C. 
Branscombe,  is  a  clever  landscape,  painted  with 
power  and  a  true  love  for  Nature.    No.  83, 
"  Prison  Scene  in  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'" 
by  E.  K.  Johnson,  is  a  very  highly-finished 
work.    The  contrasts  in  it  are  rather  strong. 
The  rather  coarsely-beautiful  woman  in  the 
centre  is  not  our  ideal  for  Mrs.  Primrose. 
No.  124,  "The  Town  of  Quimper,  from  the 
Brest  Road,  Brittany,"  by  T.  Burgess,  has 
much  originality,  and  the  feeling  of  a  bright 
evening  after  a  stormy  day  is  well  rendered. 
The  better  half  of  mankind,  so  eloquently 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  C.Dickensinhisspeechatthe 
Academy  dinner,  do  not  shine  here  yet.  Surely 
this  is  an  art  in  which  ladies  might  well  excel. 
Tlie  large  flower  groups  by  Maria  Harrison  are 
little  short  of  execrable,  and  No.  80,  "  The 
Dead  Bird,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Criddle,  is  a  most 
washed-out  performance.    No.  101,_  "  Cleve 
Lock,  near  Streatley,"  by  G.  A.'  Fripp  ;  No. 
179,   "At  Aldborough,  Sussex,"    by  P.  J. 
Naftel  ;  No.  210,  "  Lock  Torridon,"  by  A.  W. 
Hunt ;  No.  195,  "  Apples  and  Filberts,"  by  V. 
Bromley,  are  all  clever  paintings,  and  deserve 
longer  notices,  but  our  space  is  so  limited 
that  we  must  request  our  readers  to  go  and 
criticise  for  themselves,  assuring  them  that 
they  will  find  very  much  to  admire  in  this 
society's  present  exhibition. 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  house 
decoration. 

By  an  Experienced  Workman. 


ON  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  011,8,  var- 
nishes, driers,  &c.,  used  by  the  house 
painter  .and  decorator. 

(Continued  from  page  328.) 

THE  principal  varnishes  and  siccatines 
used  by  the  house-painter  are  the  folio  w- 
ing,  which  each  maker  distinguishes  by  his 
own  superlative,  sucli  as  super,  tine,  best,  &c. 
The  copal  varnishes,  if  made  with  the  pure 
gum,  may  be  considered  as  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  Varnish  manufacturers  profess  to 
niake  a  superior  elastic  body  varnish  which 
IS  suitable  for  one  purpose  and  not  for  another; 
they  will  tell  us  that  this  may  be  used  for  out- 
side work  on  any  surface  work  which  is  much 
exposed  to  weather,  and  that  it  will  preserve 
its  brilliancy  for  years  and  never  crack  by 
e.xposure.  M\  we  can  say  is,  don't  believe  it 
for  experience  has  proved  that  no  varnish  yet 
manufactured  will  stand,  keep  its  polish  and 
never  crack  when  exposed  for  years  to  sun 
and  frost,  leaving  other  influences  out  of  the 
question. 

Then  there  is  super  copal  polishinfr  varnish 
and  super  copal  carriage  varnish, "which  is 
described  as  fine,  clear,  elastic,  durable,  &c 
In-ench  oil  varnish  is  a  polishing  varnish  also 
much  used  of  late  years  for  varnishin<^  all 
light-coloured  work  and  for  polishing  lUs  a 
capital  varnish  in  working,  and  it  will  polish 
we  1,  but  It  has  one  great  defect :  although 
It  lays  on  well,  and  floats  and  comes  up  to  a 
line  polish.  It  never  gets  hard,  but  after  it  has 
been  done  for  years  it  will  give  under  pressure 
It  seems  to  get  hard  on  the  surface,  but  not 
throughout  its  body. 

The  above  are  all  what  are  called  first-class 
varnishes,  ranging  from  20s.  to  403.  per  gallon 
and  are  principally  pale  varnishes  supposed 
to  be  made  from  the  best  gums;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  common  varnishes  made  from 
the  darker-coloured  gums,  and  which  are 
used  for  inferior  purposes,  such  as  mahoc^anv 
varnish,  oak  varnish,  super  copal  oak  varnish 
&c  varying  in  price  from  6s.  to  IGs  per 
gallon-many  of  them  really  good  varnishes 
tor  common  purposes. 

We  can  scarcely  lay  down  any  rule  for 
selecting  varnishes  without  trial  ;  much  will 
depend  on  the  reputation  and  position  of  ^he 
maker.    Oil  varnishes  require  to  be  kept"  in 
stock  a  considerable  time  before  beino-  used 
their  good  qualities  being  improved  therebv 
and  they  bear  a  better  and  more  permanent 
polish    or    lustre   m   consequence.  There 
are  some  old  firms  who  are  able  to  hold 
thousands    of    gallons   in   stock,   and  are 
thus  enabled  to  supf.Iy  their  customers  with 
varnish    in   a  proper    state  for  use  All 
good  varnishes  work  freely  and  float  evenly 
when  laid  on  properly,  and  bear  a  smooth 
even  po  ish,  free  from  nitts  or  small  specks  of 
undissolved  gum.    We  suppose  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  an  oil  varnish  altogether  free 
from  these  specks,  and  we  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedin<^ly 
rare  circumstance  to  find  any  varnish  free 
from  them     Common  or  cheap  vnrnishes  are 
often  filled  with  these  specks,  and,  as  a  rule 
they  may  be  recognised  by  this  fault  alone,  as 
the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
necessary  trouble  and  time  to  strain  and  clean 
them  from  the  undissolved  gum,  which  is 
necessarily  a  slow  process  in  workino-  Poor 
varnishes  lay  on  unevenly,  don't  float  well 
and  dry  with  an  unequal  polish,  some  parts 
brilliant,  other  parts  dull  ;  and  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  more  varnish  on  one  part 
than  another,  it  will  most  likely  ruckle  up  or 
wrinkle  m  parts,  which  fault  cannot  be  recti- 
bed  except  at  considerable  trouble  and  cost 


Poor  varnishes  lose  their  gloss  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  become  white  and  filmy-lookin"-, 
thereby  obscuring  the  work  they  were  intende'cl 
to  preserve  and  beautify.   It  may  be  set  down 
as  a  rule  that  all  quick-drying  oil-varnishes 
are  liable  to  crack,  and  will  not  retain  their 
lustre  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  slow-drying  varnishes 
will  not  only  become  hard  when  thoroughly 
dry,  but  will  retain  their  polish  for  a  rnuch 
longer  period  than  the  quick-drying.  From 
twenty  to  forty-eight  hours  is  the  time  which 
all  really  first-class  varnishcT  require  to  dry. 
We  put  no  faith  in  quick-drying  varnisli.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  if  the 
varnish  is  good  much  depends  on  the  manner 
of  laying  it  on  the  work.    Good  varnish  may 
be  spoiled  by  bad  workmanship.    It  seems  an 
easy  matter  to  lay  on  varnish,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  much  care  and  experience  is  re- 
quired. In  the  first  place,  before  commencing, 
the  workman  should  see  that   his  brushes 
tools,  and  vessel  are  perfectly  clean.    It  is 
not  sufficient  to  just  wash  his  brush,  but 
he    must    see    that    there    are    no  par- 
ticles  of  paint    or    varnish   remaining  at 
the  roots  of  the  bristles,  because  if  there  are 
they  will  be  sure  to  come  out  on  to  his  work  and 
thus  spoil  the  best  varnish  that  ever  was  made. 
The  fault  of  roughness  and  nittiness  is  often 
laid  on  the  varnish  when  it  solely  results  from 
the  carelessness  of  the  workman.    The  varnish 
should  be  laid  on  freely,  and  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  until  it  begins  to  set  or  ceases  to  flow 
or  run  ;  by  this  means  a  good  body  may  be  laid 
on  without  danger,  and  will  turn  out  creditably 
both  for  workmen  and  varnish.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  spread  it  evenly 
and  regularly  more  varnish  will  collect  in  one 
part  than  another,  and  bad  work  will  be  the 
result.  Another  important  point  is  to  see  that 
every  particle  of  grit  or  dust  is  removed  from 
the  work  before  commencing  varnishin"-  as 
there  is  nothing  picks  up  the  dust  and*"grit 
so  soon  as  the  varnish  brush,  and  once  the 
dust  gets  into  the  brush  it  is  hopeless  to 
to  expect  good  work  until  it   is  thoroughly 
cleaned  again  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  grit  or  dust 
gets  into  the  varnish  in  the  vessel  out  of 
which  he  is  using  it,  and  thus  spoils  the  whole 
of  it. 

All  users  of  varnishes  will  have  observed 
that  with  some  varnishes,  after  work  has  been 
done  some  time  with  them,  a  film  or  bloom 
will  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
varnisli,  somewhat  like  the  bloom  on  the  peach 
or  plum,  which  obscures  and  disfigures  the 
work  it  was  intended  to  improve  and  preserve. 
Now  whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  varnish  used 
or   the   manner   and    circumstances  under 
which  it  is  used  has  been  a  vexed  question 
with  artists  and  decorators  for  a  long  time. 
We  do  know  that,  thirty  years  airo  our  varnishes 
seemed  to  be  freer  from  this  fault  than  they 
do  now  ;  whether  this  arose  from  the  "Teater 
purity  of  the  gums  and  freedom  from  adultera- 
tion, there  not  being  the  necessity  nor  the  skill 
to  adulterate  in  those  days  as  noiv,  we  cannot 
say,  but  our  experience  points  to  that  conclusion. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  most  writers  on  varnishes 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  varnishing  bein^- 
done  upon  a  fine  warm  dry  day  in  order  to 
prevent  its  blooming.    The  advice  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.    Varnish  will  dry  better  on 
such  days  than  on  wet  muggy  days,  but  un- 
fortunately it  does  not  prevent  varnish  bloom- 
ing.   It  will  be  evident  that  the  house  painter 
has  to  varnish  his  work  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
wet  or  dry,  bad  or  good.    He  cannot  wait  for 
a  favourable  day  ;  being  generally  tied  to  time 
to  finish  his  work,  he  must  varnish  his  work  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready,  without  regard  to  weather 
consequently  he  has  to  risk  both  cracking  and 
blooming.    Varnish  makers  say  the  fault  is 
not  m  the  varnish,  but  in  the  manner  of  its 
using.    We  have  had  between  thirty  aud  forty 
years'  experience  in  the  maiter,  and  we  are 
bound   to   dissent  from   this   view   of  the 
question,  and  may  say  that  we  are  convinced 
that  the   fault   is    inherent  in    the  var- 
nish, and  not  in  the  manner  of  using  or  the 
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circumstances  under  which  it  is  used  The 
state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  will  have 
some  influence  upon  it,  but  we  have  used 
varnishes  under  all  circumstances  of  weather 
an.l  situation  an<I  wo  have  invariably  found 
that  a  varnish  that  will  bloom  in  wet  weather 
will  do  so  in  diy  weather  also.  We  have  re- 
peatedly seen  this  tried  indraughty  lobbies  and 
staircases,  outside  work  and  inside  work  on 
wet  days  and  dry  days,  and  the  result' has 
alwa3-s  been  the  same.  The  fault  is  not  con- 
fined to  poor  varnishes  alone— in  fact,  poor  or 
rather  cheap  varnishes  are  freer  from  it  than 
the  more  expensive  ones.  The  result  is  the 
same  if  popal  body,  French  oil,  carriage 
white  Loburg,  or  any  of  the  most  expen- 
sive varnishes  are  used. 

We  would  ask  the  varnish  manufacturers  as 
a  bod^^why  it  is  that  one  making  of  varnish 
shall  be  liable  to  bloom  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  another  batch  by  the  same  maker 
shall  be  free  under  all  circumstances  from  that 
detect  i    \\  e  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fault  may  arise  either  from  some  inherent 
delect  in  the  gum,  or  from  inattention  to  some 
small  matter  m  the  process  of  manufacture 
which,  by  careful  watching,  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  this  grave  defect  avoided.  We 
have  been  informed,  on    reliable  authority 
that  a  sort  of  bloom  exudes  from  some  gunis' 
naturally,  and  that   acids   are  used  in  the 
c  eaning  of  the  gums  in  order  to  destroy  this 
bloom.    It   would   not  do  for  the  varnish 
makers  to  admit  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
varnish,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  bearino- 
our  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

When  varnish  has  bloomed  we  have  found 
that  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  cut  it  down 
and  polish  it,  but  that  is  of  necessity  an  ex- 
pensive process,  and  therefore  not  admissible 
in  most   cases.     We   have,   however,  had 
recourse  with  considerable  success  to  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  removing  the  bloom  •— 
First,  wash  with  a  weak  solution  of  white  soap 
in  water,  clean  off  well  with  pure  water,  then 
take  pure  linseed  oil,  and  with  a  cotton  boss 
or  rubber— i.e.,  a  piece  of  silk  enclosing  a  ball 
of  cotton  wool  about  Sin.  in  diameter— gently 
rub  the  oil  well  over  the  work,  not  sparin-^ 
labour  m  rubbing.    Clean  the  oil  well  off  witJi 
soft  cotton  cloths,  and  rub  up  to  a  polish  with 
an  old  silk  handkerchief,  taking  care  not  to 
scratch.   In  putting  on  the  oil  or  in  polishing 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hand  s'uould 
be  m  a  circular  direction,  and  not  strai^-ht  up 
and  down  or  across.    The  latter  motionleaves 
the  polish  in  streaks,  while  the  former  pro- 
duces a  smooth,  even  lustre. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Mb.  Barry  and  the  Birmingham  Aechi- 
TECT0EAL  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Society  of  Architects,  on  the  28th  ult. 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  Birmingham  Society 
of  Architects  being  of  opinion  that,  by  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  profession,  the  drawings  of  an 
architect  are  his  own  proper!}',  desire  to  assure 
Mr.  Barry  that  he  will  have  their  support  in  re- 
sisiin.cf  the  demand  of  the  First  Comniissiuner  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works  to  deliver  up  the  drawings 
prepared  tor  the  Houses  of  Parliament." 
^  Torquay  Police  Courts.— Twenty-one  de- 
signs were  submitted  in  this  competition,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  architect,  Topsham,  being 
the  successful  competitor,  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  supervision  of  the  work. 

THE  New  Town  Hall  at  Bradford.— A 
ramour  has  got  abroad,  though  according  to  a 
local  paper  without  the  slightest  foundation,  that 
the  site  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Bradford  was 
to  be  changed  from  the  unshapely  position  at 
New  Market-street  to  the  site  of  the  canal  basin, 
near  the  Midland  Railway  Station.  The  rnmour 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  delay  in  adver- 
tising for  tenders  for  the  works,  and  in  the  pro- 
posal hy  the  Corporation  to  purchase  the  canal 
nroperty.  The  pi  ins  for  the  erect i  >n  of  the  new 
Town  Hall  iiave  long  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  tlie  appirent  delay  in  com- 
mencing the  work  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  preliminary  preparations  by  the  architects 
are  not  completed,  but  are  shortly  expected  to  be 
ready. 
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TKAVERSING, 

WHILE  all  surveying 
under  the  two  general 
and  "instrumental"  surveying,  there 
peculiar  desciiption  only  applicable  to  _ 
ticular  cases,  which  is  known  as  "  traversing _ 
Traversing,  or  surveying  by  a  traverse,  has,  it 
is  true,  but  a  limited  range,  but  for  examples 
within  that  range  it  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methods  for  executing  the  work.  The  especial 
instances  for  which  it  is  so  well  adapted  are 
those  in  which  the  length  of  the  area  to  be 
surveyed  greatly  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the 
direction  of  the  lines  is  continually  changing. 
As  a  practical  case  in  point,  a  winding  river 
or  croohed  rond  may  be  taken,  the  object  of 
the  survey  being  supposed  to  be  principally 
the  detenninati'in  of  the  course  or  route,  with 
perhaps  some  small  amount  of  land  on  each 
Bide.  A  long,  crooked  strip  of  land  is  the 
proper  example  for  making  a  survey  by 
traviTse.  To  begin  with  a  simple  instance, 
let  fig.  1  represent  a  portion  of  a  river,  the 


course  of  which  is  required  to  be  laid  down  on 
paper,  or  "plotted,"  as  the  technical  phrase 
is.  The  easiest  method  of  effecting  the  survey 
is  by  traversing.  In  this  description  of  field 
work  both  the  chain  and  an  angular  instru- 
ment are  employed.  The  latter  may  be  a 
theodolite,  a  pocket  sextant,  or  a  prismatic 
compass,  provided  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  permit  of  the  use  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned. This  is  not  always  possible,  so  that  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  theodolite  is  the  in- 
strument selected,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be. 
The  first  step  consists  in  setting  up  rangin_ 
rods  at  or  near  the  bends  or  "  elbows"  of  the 
stream  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and 
the  operation  clearly  becomes  reduced  to  a 
measurement  of  the  lines  joining  those  points 
and  an  observation  of  the  several  angles  made 
by  their  different  directions,  either  with 
reference  to  some  fixed  standard  or  datum 
line,  or  to  one  another.  Supposing  A  in 
fig.  1  to  be  the  first  station  or  starting  point  of 
the  traverse,  the  simplest  case  that  can  occur 
is  when  all  the  points  are  visible  from  it.  The 
line  shown  liy  the  arrow,  aud  marked  N  S,  is 
the  datum  or  line  of  direction,  and  may  be  the 
meridi:.n  line  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  ob- 
server. It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  tiike  it 
as  the  magnetic  meridian,  but  it  will  be  called 
here  the  line  N  S. 

Having  set  up  the  theodolite  at  A  and  accu- 
rately adjusied  it  for  observation,  the  angles 
N  A  B,'  N  A  C,  NAD,  N  A  E  should  be 
measured,  which  gives  not  the  position, ^but 
the  direciion,  of  the  points  BODE.  The 
position  of  the  points  may  be  obtained  by 
measuring  the  fines  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E. 
Having  measured  A  B,  it  can  be  plotted  along 
the  line -of  direction  given  by  the  laying  down 
of  the  angle  NAB,  and  the  point  be  ascer- 
tained. If  from  B  a  circle  be  struck  with  a 
radius  equal  in  length  to  the  line  B  C  cutting 
the  direction  given  by  the  angle  NAG,  the 
point  C  will  be  determined,  and  so  on  for  the 
other  points  D  an^l  E.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated  with  respect  to  trigonometrical 
surveying,  it  is  evidi  nt  that  were  it  certain 
that  tiie  angles  and  distances  were  accurately 
measured,  nothing  more  would  remain  to  be 
dcme  than  to  set  off  the  ordinates  or  offsets 
from  the  lines  A  B,  B  C,  &c.,  and  so  obtain 
the  boundary  of  the  river.    But  there  is  really 


no  check  on  the  operation.  All  the  points 
B  C,  &c.,  might  be  wrong  in  position  without 
there  being  any  evidence  to  show  it.  If  the 
position  of  the  last  point  could  be  checked 
the  work  might  be  considered  correct. _  The 
position  of  C  can  easily  be  verified  in  the 
triangle  B  A  C,  for  the  angle  B  A  C  is  known, 
and  the  length  of  the  two  sides  A  B,  B  C.  If 
the  angle  B  C  A  be  assumed  as  the  check,  we 
have  by  the  usual  trigonometrical  formula 
A  B  :  B  C  : :  sine  Z  B  C  A  :  sine  B  A  C, 
AB  X  sine  BAG 

and  therefore  sine  B  G  A  =  . 

B  G 

But  the  accuracy  of  the  position  of  the 
points  B  and  C  is  no  check  upon  that  of  D  and 
E,  which  cannot  be  checked  in  the  same 
simple  manner,  as  in  the  respective  triangles 
A  C  D,  A  D  E,  only  one  side  and  one  angle 
are  known,  which  are  not  sufficient  data  for 
calculation.  But  if  the  accuracy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  last  point  E,  as  previously  deter- 
mined, could  be  verified,  it  might  be  fairly 
presumed  that  that  of  the  intermediate  points 
was  correct,  since  they  served  as  back  stations 
for  determining  E.  the  shortest  plan  will  be 
to  neglect  the  intermediate  points  altogether, 
and  to  measure  either  of  the  lines  A  D,  A  E 
and  observe  the  angle  A  D  E.  The  position 
of  E  can  then  be  verified  by  calculating  the 
remaining  angle  A  E  D  or  the  distance  D  E, 
which  should  agree  with  that  already  plotted. 
The  distance  D  E  will  be  given  by  the  equa- 
A  E  X  sine  DAE 

tion  D  E  =  ,  supposing  the 

sine  A  D  E 

distance  A  E  to  be  measured.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  A  D  be  measured,  the  angle 
A  E  D  may  be  obtained  from  the  formula — 

A  D  X  sine  DAE 
sine  A  E  D  =  •  The 


D  E 

distance  D  E  can  be  checked  when  the  line 
A  D  is  measured  instead  of  A  E,  but  the  calcu- 
lation is  rather  more  tedious,  as  it  must  be 
made  by  the  formula  which  includes  the  tan- 
gents of  half  the  angles  opposite  to  the  two 
sides. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  more 
general  case  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  represents 
the  traverse  of  a 
road.  Eods  are 
fixed  up  at  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  and  F  to  in- 
dicate the  bends 
and  the  respective 
stations  at  which 
the  theodolite  is  to 
be  set  up.  It  may 
be  here  stated  that 
it  is  optional  with 
the  surveyor  to 
take  all  bis  angles 
consecutively  on 
the  instrument  or 
to  take  them  sepa- 
rately. That  is, 
he  may  read  his 
angles  constantly 
witliout  ever  set- 
ting the  vernier  to  zero  except  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  he  may  set  it  to  zero  at  the 
back  reading  of  every  station.  The  former  is 
the  preferable  method,  as  it  affords  greater 
facilities  for  plotting  than  the  other.  This 
will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  Keferring  to 
fig.  2,  the  theodolite  will  be  set  up  at  B,  the 
vernier  set  to  zero  on  the  lower  plate,  the 
telescope  directed  to  the  rod  at  A,  and  the 
lower  plate  clamped.  The  upper  plate  is  then 
undamped  and  tlie  angle  ABC  read  off,  but 
before  reading  this  angle,  should  there  be  any 
object,  such  as  a  chimney,  shown  at  H,  or  a 
chuich  spire,  or  a  very  prominent  and  well- 
defined  tree,  the  angle  A  B  H  should  be  ob- 
served, as  it  will,  by  the  aid  of  other  observa- 
tions, serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  work.  The  angle  ABC  having  been 
read,  the  upper  plate  is  clamped  so  _  as  to 
retain  the  reading,  and  the  instrument  is  theu 


transferred  to  station  G.    The  lower  plate  is 
then  undamped  and  the  telescope  directed  to 
the  last  station  B.    It  mu>t  bo  borne  in  mind, 
from  what  has  been  previously  said,  that  in 
this  iuotance  A  B  is  the  meridian  or  fixed  line 
for  the  traverse.    When  the  telescope  is  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  "  sight"  B,  the  lower  plate 
is  clamped,  a  glance  is  given  at  the  vernier  to 
see  that  it  has  not  stirred  and  that  it  still  reads 
the  same  angle  as  before,  and  the  upper  plate 
is  then  undamped  and  the  angle  BCD  taken. 
A  repeiition  of  this  process  at  the  successive 
stations  completes  the  traverse,  care  being 
taken  to  check  the  observations  by  observing 
the  angles   between  any   station  and  other 
prominent  objects  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2  by  the  dotted  lines.    In  a  long 
traverse,  in  order  to  save  the  inconvenience 
and  liability  to  error  incurred  in  plotting,  by 
carrying  parallel  lines  across  a  large  plan,  one 
or  two  meridian  lines  are  selected.    There  is 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  this  at  any  point  in  a 
traverse.    Supposing  (see  fig.  2 )  that  when  the 
surveyor  arrived  at  E    it  was  desirable  to 
select  a  new  meridian  or  fixed  line.    Let  E  D 
be  the  new  direction  of  the  line.    Then  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  is,  when  the  theodolite 
is  set  up  at  E  and  the  telescope  fixed  upon  D, 
to  set  the  vernier  to  zero  on  the  lower  limb, 
and  recommence  the  succeeding  angles  from 
that  reading.    If  it  be  required  to  commence 
again  from  the  actual  magnetic  meridian,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  set  the  telescope  and  the  zero 
of  the  vernier  to  that  direction  and  proceed 
with  the  angles  as  before.    Whenever  the  in- 
strument is  never  reset  to  zero  during  the 
whole  of  a  traverse,  thatis,^when  the  meridian 
or  fixed  line  is  a  constant,  all  the  angles  can 
be  plotted  off  on  the  plan  at  one  placing  of 
the  protractor,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  lay 
off'  on  each  line  its  proper  length.    The  suc- 
cessive lines  are  obtained  by  drawing  at 
the  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  lines 
parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  several  angles 
plotted  from  the  protractor.    It  is  from  the 
well-known  difficulty   of   accurately  trans- 
ferring parallel  lines  across  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  that  it  is  requisite  in  large  traverses  to 
select  two  or  more  meridian  lines.  Before 
assuming  any  line  as  a  new  meridian,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  its  direction  is  well 
verified  by  independent  observations,  as  itwill 
form  the  basis  of  a  part  of  the  traverse.  Any 
error  in  it  will  be  perpetuated  throughout  the 
traverse,  and  so  for  corresponding  mistakes  in 
other  lines.    To  obtain  an  efficient  check  upon 
the  position  of  any  object,  such  as  LI  or  K  in 
fig.  2,  it  should  be  remembered  that  three  ob- 
servations are  necessary.    Two  are  not  suffi- 
cient, any  more  than  two  lines  are  sufficient 
by  their  interseclion  to  determine  the  position 
of  a  point.    Thus,  referring  to  fig.  2,  the 
three  angles  K  F  E,  K  E  D,  and  K  D  H  are 
necessary  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  weathercock  at  K  from  the  stations 
in  the  traverse.    If,  when  these  three  angles 
are  laid  off  on  the  plan,  the  lines  all  intersect 
at  the  same  point  K,  its  position  may  be  con- 
sidered correctly  defined.    Traverse  surveys 
are  not  generally  required  to  be  conducted 
with  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  those  of 
a  more  extensive  and  important  nature.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  on  that  account 
there  will  be  any  excuse  for  negligent  and 
slovenly  work.    Just  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion can  be  displayed,  proportionally,  in  a 
rough  sketch  or  plan  as  in  a  finished  drawing 
or  map.   


FAEOCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

(  Continued  from  page  318). 

A MECHANICS'  institution,  some  of  whose 
rooms  are  occasionally  let  out  for  concerts, 
lectures,  and  public  meetings,  is  not  exempt  (Pur- 
vis v.  Trail,  18  L.  J.  K.  M.  C.  57)  ;  nor  is  a 
subscription  library,  if  a  part  of  its  premises  are 
let  off  to  another  scientific  soiiety  (Earl  of 
Clarendon  v.  S.  James',  Westminster,  20  L.  J. 
R.  M.  C.  213). 

National  schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
other  similar  properties  held  for  public  purposes 
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only,  where  the  trustees  derive  no  personal  pecu- 
niary  profit  for  themselves,  have,  until  very 
recently,  been  considererl  to  be  exempt  from 
rates  ;  but  the  case  of  the  Mersev  Docks  and 
^arbour  Board  v.  Jones  and  another  (30  L.  J  M 
C.  239),  carried  by  appeal  from  a  judgment  of' the 
1-xcheqner  Chamber  to  the  House  of  Lords 
has  established  the  contrary  rule.  Six  of  the 
judges  assisted  the  Peers  when  the  argument  was 
heard,  of  whom  five  expressed  opiiiious  that  the 
exemption  could  not  he  supported.  The  remain- 
ing judge  considered  that  the  exemption  bad 
been  establi.shed  by  a  long  current  of  authori- 
ties, and  could  not  now  be  rejected.  Since  this 
decision  was  given,  "  The  Sunday  and  Ragged 
School  (Exemption  from  Rating)  Act  18G9  " 
has  been  passed,  by  which  every  authority  bavincr 
power  to  impose  or  levy  any  rate  may  exempi 
from  the  payment  of  any  rate  for  .any  purpose 
whatever  any  building  or  part  of  a  buildino-  used 
exclusively  as  a  Sunday  school  or  ragged  school. 

Much  litigation  has  arisen,  in  connection  with 
the  assessment  of  buildings,  concerning  the  rate- 
abihty  of  fixtures,  trade  plant,  and  machinery 
It  was  decided  m  the  case  Reg.  v.  Southampton 
Dock  Company  (20  L.  J.  M.  C."  1G2)  that  build- 
ings to  which  machinery  is  attached  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  are  assessable  to  the  extent  of  their 
existing  value  as  combined  with  the  machinery 
whether  such  machinery    be  re.al  or  person.al 

si^X  ['v  P^M  "'"'^''^  ^^"^  Q"^'^^  ^-  North 
Staiiordshire  Railway  Company  (30  L  J   M  C 

C8)  It  was  decided  that  "  things  so  attached  to 
the  freehold  as  to  become  part  of  it,"  and  "  thin-'s 
which,  though  capable  of  being  removed  are  y?t 
80  far  attached  as  that  it  is  intended  they  shall 
remam  permanently  connected  with  the  railway 
or  the  premises  used  with  it,  and  remain  perma- 
nent appendages  to  it,  as  essential  to  its  workino-  " 
are  rateable.       ^  ^' 

In  thecase  of  the  Queen  y.  The  Phoenix  Gas 
lA£ht  and  Coke  Company  (L.  R.,  Vol.  I.,  n  2iU 
It  was  decided  that  the  retorts,  purifiers,  gas- 
holders, steam  engines,  and  boilers  are  parts  of 
the  w-orks  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  o  gas,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  s  undertaking;  that  it  was  intended 
when  those  things  were  erected  that  they  should 
rn7tK„?T''°'f with  the  premises, 
and  that  they  should  remain  permanent  appen 
dages  to  It,  as  essential  to  its  working  ;  and,  if 
not  forming  part  of  the  freehold,  they  are  still  so 
far  connected  with  it  as  to  be  intended  to  be 
onX'?' >  ^  r"'°^'''  *°  therefore  they 

rfpnH  account  in  determining  the 

he  retnrfs  r?^  ''"''^  i'''"^'''''-  Without 
hnllJ,  '  P"''.'*^'''-^'  ^^t'-am  engines,  and  gas- 
holdeis  the  premises  would  be  worthless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  erected-the  build- 
ing would  not  be  a  gas  manufactory  at  all.  All 

to  be  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  being 
really  necessary  for  the  use  of  th^  premises  as 
fble  X^^''  ''''''''''         P--*  °f  -te- 

sleeoeis  f '  •  ^^''^  °f  a  railway,  although  the 
butTro  inn  "  ^<','^^y(-'^stened  to  the  ground, 
bu  aie  laid  on  and  packed  up  in  ballast,  and  the 
rails  .are  laid  on  and  bolted  to  the  sleepers  only 

m^ltf '^"'^  ^'^'^         '^^y  form. a  I 
much  parts  of  the  rateable  hereditament  as  does  J 
a  house,  the  foundations  of  which  only  rest  upon  I 
a  bed  of  concrete  (Great  Western  Railwary 
Melksham,  J.  P.,  Vol  34  p  iQo)        "^""-'■7  v.  | 

Utensils  in  trade  and  furnitm-e  are  not  rate- 1 
able.  The  meters  of  a  gas  company  were  held  ' 
in  the  Phcenix  Gas  case  already  referred  to,  to  be 
mere  ordin.ary  chattels,  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  gas,  and  in  no  sense  part^of  the 
gas  works.  In  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway 
case,  things  movable,  such  as  office  and  station 
urniture,  were  held  to  be  chattels,  and  not  rate 

fixed  tin"''"'^;,?'"''.'"''^  ''^'"g^  a  mirror 
fixed  to  the  wa  1  have  been  held  to  be  furniture, 
and  not  rateable  ;  but  a  billi.ard  t.able  fixed  to  a 
floor  has  been  held  to  enhance  the  y.alue  of  the 
house  to  which  It  was  attached,  and  in  that  way 
lr^.ZT  '°  ^  silk  mill^ 

IZ^  h  n  T\T''^^y  "^"^"'l  place  to 

pldio,  but  steadied  by  their  feet  being  screwed  to 
the  flooring,  are  not  rateable.  (Reg.  y  Overseers 
a  fl  ''f ' -l  l-  P-  373)  It  w.as  tel  1  hat 

freehoTd  Z   '"'"'"'^       "°  '^^"^'t  fixed  to  th 
freehold,  they  are,  nevertheless,  not  so  fixed  as 
to  make  them  part  of  the  freehold,  so  that  on  a 
demise  they  would  pass  with  the  premises 

lithes  impropriate"  are  those  which  have 
been  severed  from  a  benefice,  and  are  now  payable 
to  some  lay  person  or  corporation  l'^^)^'^^^ 


„.rfv'i°P'''''*'°"^',",°''  "appropriations  of  tithes 
are  tithes  severed  from  a  benefice,  and  annexk 
to  a  spiritual  corporation. 

These  are  the  only  description  of  tithes  ex- 
KTr.I'™^-'?'"  't^'"te  of  Elizabeth; 
but  all  tithes  arising  within  the  parish  are  rate- 
able, and,  every  rent-charge  payable  instead  of 
such  tithes  is  subject  to  all  rates  and  taxes  in 
hke  manner  as  the  tithes  commuted  for  such 
rent  charge  have  heretofore  been  subject  (G  and 
/  V/m.,  ch.  71,  s.  G;)).  ^ 

Coal  mines,  in  occupation  in  the  parish,  are 
lateable  for  what  they  produce;  that  is  to  say 
at  such  a  sum  as  they  would  let  for.  But.  as  has 
been  already  explained  under  the  head  of  land 
all  other  mines  have  been  held  to  be  exempt  be' 
cause  coal  mines  are  especially  made  liable.  ' 

Saleahle_  Undcim-oods.—^iQ  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth especially  refers  to  saleable  underwoods 
and  specially  makes  them  rateable.     In  the  early 
cases,  saleable  underwoods  were  defined  as  bein"- 
wood  which  grows  expeditiously,  sends  up  many 
shoots  from  one  stool,  the  root  remaining  perfect 
from  which  the  shoots  are  cut,  and  producing  new 
shoot^,  and  so  yielding  a  succession  of  prSfits  " 
but,  in  a  recent  case,  Lord  Fitzhardinge  v  Frit- 
chett  (Law  Rep.,  Q.  B.  Cases,  Vol.  2,  p  141)  Mr 
Justice  Mellor  has  very  clearly  defined  what  woods 
are  saleable  underwoods  within  the  meanino-  of 
the  staiute  of  Elizabeth.  lie  says,  "  the  question 
does  not  depend  upon  whether  the  woods  consist 
of  what  are  timber  trees,  either  by  general  or 
local  custom  ;   the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
wood  IS  not  the  test,  but,  wherever  the  woods  are 
treated  so  as  to  raise  successive  crops  from  the 
same  roots  and  stools,  and,  whether  the  crops 
ripen,  and  are  cut  at  intervals  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
even  thirty  years,  is  immaterial  ;  or,  whether  the 
woods  consist  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  which  are  uni- 
versally timber  trees  ;  or  of  beech,  which  may 
be  timber  by  custom  ;  or  willow,  the  stools  of 
which  can  be  and  are  so  treated  as  to  produce  a 
succession  of  saleable  crops  ;   in  such  cases,  the 
woods  are  saleable  underwoods." 


Mode  of  laluing  Fvoperty  lialle  to  he  Rated. 
—  ihere  are  two  estimates  required  by  the 
statute^  6  &  7  VVm.  IV.,  c.  9G,  which  regulates 
parochial  assessments,  viz.,  "  gross  estimated 
rental    and  "  rateable  value." 

The  former  is  the  rent  at  which  the  property 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to 
year,  the  ten.ant  paying  all  umal  tenant's  rates 
and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation  rent-charo-e  (if 
any),  the  landlord  bearing  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
insurance  and  other  expenses  (if  any)  necessary 
to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to  command 
such  rent.  The  rateable  value  is  so  much  of  the 
gross  estimated  rental  as  remains  after  deducting 
therefrom  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  the 
repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  necessary  to 
maintain  them  in  a  state  to  command  such  rent 
as  aforesaid.  ' 
_  The  actual  words  of  the  statute  are  very 
simple  when  understood  ;  but,  it  is  probable  that 
no  words  in  any  statute  were  ever  more  misunder- 
stood, or  ever  caused  more  confusion  and  t'-ave 
more  trouble  than  they  did.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

"  No  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  shall  be  .allowed  by  any  justices,  or  be 
of  any  foi-ce  which  shall  not  be  made  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  several 
hereditaments  rated  thereunto,  that  is  to  say  of 
the  rent  at  which  the  same  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  free  of  all 
tenant's  rates  and  t.axes  .and  tithe  commutation 
rent-charge  (if  any),  and  deducting  therefrom 
the  probable  aver.age  annual  cost  of  the  repairs 
insurance  and  other  expenses  (if  any)  necess  .ry  to 
maintain  them  in  a  state  to  commsind  such  reut." 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  statute,  viz.,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  the  Poor  Law  Cominis- 
sioners  issued  a  circular  defining  gross  rent  as  the 
rent  which  would  be  paid  to  a  landlord  who  him- 
self undertakes  to  p.ay  all  the  usual  tenant's  rates 
and  taxes  with  which  the  hereditaments  or 
premises  rented  by  the  tenant  are  chargeable, 
together  with  tithe  commutation  rent-char^  the 
expense  of  upholding  the  buildings  in  tenantable 
repair,  insurance  against  loss  by  fire,  and  any 
other  expenses,  if  any  shall  exist,  necessary  to 
maint.ain  such  hereditaments  in  a  state  to 
command  such  gross  rent.  Net  rent  they  defined 
as  the  amount  which  is  received  by  or  which 
remains  clear  in  the  hands  of  a  landlord  after  all 
such  taxes  t-h.arges,  and  expenses,  as  are  above 
enumerated  shall  have  been  provided  for 
Acting  upon  these  definitions,  many  surveyors 


Sa/tL'"d!n"%'!l"""*'^^  °f  'estimated 

a  housi  worth  A  f^.  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  rates  .  ,  ,1.     ^1'''  to  a  yearly  tenant, 

per  aiinnm  ^'^T^T'^  '^^'''^  amoiinte'l  to  £20 
re,  air  n":  of  insuring, 

£120,theiScabKa££lo"  '""^  ''''''' 
rates  noiuL'T''^'  "'^''^  P''^y™^"t  of  poor 
n^r    \  J       °f   °tner  uses  made  of  the  oross 

n  Snso7'J^V'*  ''r''''   apparent  tharTh 
ood    movn       L^S'slature  had  been  misunder- 
esSate  he  vlf'  ^'^'-^tions  so  made  seemed  to 
and  ntVJ  °^  P™P""ty  i"  ^  parish  unfairly 

and  unnecessarily  high.    It  very  e.arly  became 

Poo^LSrc  '""^'""^  instructio'nsof'th: 

sideration  of  ,  "^""''''T""'  °"^t  '^'l  ^on- 

^lueration  of  rates  and  taxes  in  makino-  valm 

were'  aT'  l^""'  cZ!^^ 

Crown  rs'-''^->  ^'^^^  offi<=ers  of  the 
that  the      ^'^"ry  ^''"y  '^"•l  S'r  Hugh  Cairns) 

let  ti  e  t''''  property  might  be  expected  to 
taxes  and  '""^'"'St^'  "^'^'^n  of  rates  and 

they  werA f  "PO'^^^^^^^'^-'f'  I"  other  words, 
llunZ  ^    f  '^"^t      ^™rd  «  free  "  in  the 

an,  otTn?  <'"n«i^iered  as  referring  to  rent 
and  not  to  hereditaments. 

mcn^Cr^T^-l  "'^'''^  th*'  U"ion  Assess- 
ment  Committee  Act,  1863,  to  remove  the  doubts 

S  aJ  n^?  '-^"^'IM-  ^^''l^°"t  much  success,  so 
th  le  s  ^T'^  ^^''"-I  ^-nprehend  it.  Ne;er- 
thcle&s,  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  in  1859  is 
iiow  umversally  acted  upon  and  gener.ally  under- 


It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate- 
able value  IS  not  the  actual  rent  at  which  a 

taking  ^.'JJ''^,'?'  ^^""^  '■'^'^t      which,  after 

taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  let.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cireumstances  to  be  t™ken 
a IwavsTf^  estimating  the  value  must 

a  ways  have  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the 
valuation  is  made. 

A  house  which  on  the  completion  of  a  r.ailway 
or  some  other  public  improvement,  will  be  worth 
i.100  a  year,  may  at  the  present  time  be  worth 
only  £.50  a  year.    While  it'  is  worth  £50  it  must 
be  assessed  at  that  sum  only  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
improvement  takes  place,  the  assessment  niust 
follow  the  increased  value.     Again,   the  rent 
reserved  in  a  lease  may  not  be  evidence  of  rateabk 
value.  _  A  property   may   possess  a  gradually 
ncreasmg  value,  extending  over  many  vears  A 
lessee   m  agreeing  to  p.ay  a  fixed  constant  rent, 
would  average  those  circumstances.     The  rate 
must  be  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value 
rom  time  to  time  ;  low,  when  that  value  h  smS 
and  higher  as  it  increases.    Again,  property  may 
trom  unforeseen  cireumstances,  increa.se  or  de- 
crease in  value  during  the  term  of  a  lease.    If  it 
should  increase,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other 
r.atepayers,  who  might  not  be  similar  lessees  if  the 
assessment  upon  it  were  not  increased  ;  and,  if  it 
should  decrease  in  value,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
lessee  not  to  decrease  the  .assessment.    The  term 
trom  year  to  year  must  not  be  misunderstood  as 
It  some  imes  is.    It  does  not  mean  a  letting-  for  a 
year  only  nor  a  letting  on  a  yearly  tenancy;  but. 
It  means  that  changeable  circumstances  must  be 
taken  mto  account  fi-om  year  to  year  as  they 
arise.  •' 


^aluationnfAgricuUurala>id  Accommodation 
Inaddressingthe  Institution  of  Surveyor^ 
It  IS  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
mode  of  Viiluing  agricultural  or  accommodation 
land.  Isevertheless,  it  is  well  to  .again  point  out  that 
the  rateable  value  is  not  the  rent  actually  paid  either 
on  a  yearly  tenancy  or  under  a  lease ;  but  that  it  is 
the  i-ent  which,  all  things  considered,  a  tenant 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay  for  the  year 
next  following  the  making  of  the  v.aluatiou.  The 
late  Lord  Denman,  whose  jud.gments  were  always 
as  clear  as  It  is  possible  for  judgments  to  be,  'in 
delivering  judgment  in  the  case  of  a  brick-field 
appeal  says  :-"  It  may  well  be  that,  although  at 
the  end  ot  the  year  the  lessee  has  made  so  many 
bricks  that  he  can  .afford  to  p.ay  £1.50  in  royalty 
to  his  landlord,  yet  he  could  not  prudently,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  contract,  at  .all  events  to 
pay  more  than  £100,  and,  if  so,  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  will  be  the  sum  at  which  the  land 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to 
year. 

So,  in  the  case  of  accommodation  lands  ;  a 
piece  of  meadow  land  may  be  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  another  estate  and  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  the  occupier's  house. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  such  a  case, 
the  occupier  of  the  house  would  give  more  rent 
for  the  fneadow  land  than  its  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  would  justify,  and  therefore  it 
possesses  a  corresponding  rateable  value  ;  but,  ' if 
such  land  becomes  by  purchase  a  portion  of  the 
other  estate,  it  then  possesses  no  greater  rateable 
value  than  the  adjoining  lands,  of  which,  in  fact, 
it  has  become  part.  Small  pieces  of  land  adjoiu- 
ino-  a  town  will  ul  icn  let  at  rents  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  agvicultural  value,  and  their  rate- 
able value  is  such  a  rent  as  they  may,  in  that  way, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  fetch,  notwithstanding 
that  exactly  similar  adjoining  hxnds  which  form 
part  of  an  adjacent  farm  can  only  be  reasonably 
expected  to  let  at  their  agricu  tural  value. 

The  difference  between  the  gross  estimated 
rental  and  the  rateable  va'ue  of  land  is  very 
small,  and,  in  practice,  it  has  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  been  disregarded  ;  but  "The  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1869,"  fixes  the  allowance,  in 
metropohtan  districts,  at  five  per  cent,  and  there- 
fore it  is  presumed  that  such  an  allowance  will 
very  generally  be  made  in  all  places  in  the  future. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  case  of  lands 
subject  to  tithes,  the  amount  of  the  rent-charge 
should  be  deducted  from  the  estimates  of  both 
gross  and  rateable  value,  the  tithe  rent-charge 
being  itself  rateable  as  a  separate  hereditament. 

Vahiatton  of  Hovses— The  gross  estimated 
rental  of  a  house  is  that  rent  which  a  tenant 
might  reasonably  he  expected  to  give  for  the  right 
to  occupy  it  for  one  year,  assuming  that  the  land- 
lord boi  e  the  expense  of  injuring,  repairing,  and 
upholding  it.  The  net  rateable  value  is  the  rent 
which  a  tenant  might  be  reasonably  expected_  to 
pay  who  took  upon  himself  the  expense  of  in- 
suring, repairing,  and  upholding  it. 

The  rent  is  the  rent  to  be  expected  for  the  year 
following  the  making  of  the  rate ;  but  the 
allowance  for  repairs  is  to  be  the  probable  aver- 
age annual  cost.  To  give  but  one  instance  : 
general  painting,  which  occurs  only  once  in  seven 
years,  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  year  in  which  it 
actually  is  done  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othei- years; 
but  a  fair  average  annual  charge  on  account  of  it 
is  to  he  taken.  In  addition  to  the  allowance  in 
respect  of  indispensable  repairs,  an  allowance  is 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  contingent  or  future 
renewals.  In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Wells 
(Law  Reports,  Q.  B.  Cases,  Vol.  11,  p.  548),  the 
most  recent  decision  upon  this  point,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburii  stated  that  there  seems  no  dis- 
tinction in  principle  between  a  sum  annually  laid 
by  to  make  good,  when  it  shall  become  necessary, 
an  inevitable  loss  by  the  destructive  agency  of 
time,  and  a  fund  laid  by  for  an  indemnity  against 
a  loss  by  fire  or  storm,  or  other  peril,  insured 
against. 

C  To  ie  continued.) 


PAELIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Decoration  op  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  A.  Seymour,  on  Friday  last,  asked  the  First 
Ci'mmi^siouer  of  Works  if  it  was  true  that  he  had 
tho  intention  of  substituting  any  other  material 
for  mosaic  work  in  carrying  out  the  desig-ns  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Hou-es 
of  Parliament  ;  and,  if  so,  what  materials  he 
was  prejiared  to  substitute  — Mr.  Ayrtou  said 
that  the  sobjeet  of  decorating  the  halls  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  central  hall  in 
particular,  was  still  uniler  cnnsideration.  No 
conclusion  had  yet  been  arrived  at,  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  what  steps 
would  be  taken. — Mr.  Seymour  asked  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  sub- 
stitute anything  for  mosaic  work. — Mr.  Ayrton 
could  only  siy  that  would  be  done  v/hich,  on  full 
consideration,  would  be  found  to  be  best. 

Road  Steamers. — Mr.  Cogan,  on  Monday, 
asked  the  Secu-etary  of  State  for  War  whether  bis 
attention  had  been  directed  to  Mr.  Thomson's 
road  steamer  or  traction  engine  ;  if  so,  whether 
he  had  obtained  any  information  as  to  its  capa- 
bilities for  miliiaiy  purposes;  and  if  he  had, 
whether  he  would  communicate  such  information 
to  the  house. — Mr.  Cardwell  said  ihat  afavour.ible 
preliminary  report  liad  been  received,  and  the 
whole  suhject  was  under  the  consideration  of  two 
esperii  need  officeri. 

Metrhpolitan  Building  and  Management 
Bill. — In  re])ly  to  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Sir  W.  Tite  said 
he  would  postpone  the  second  reading  to  Monday 
next,  and,  if  read  a  second  time,  refer  it  to  a  select 
committee, 
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the  'influence  op  the  fine  arts  on 
civilisation.* 
(Continued  from  page  315  ) 

AND  here  I  cannot  help  briefly  alluding  to  a 
prevailing  error,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  music  ;  I  mean  the 
treatment  of  melody  and  harmony  as  separate 
qualities,  whereas  they  are  not  only  inseparable, 
but  the  former  is  under  the  control  of  the  l  itter, 
inasmuch  as  everv  note  is  changed  by  its  position 
as  an  interval.  One  brief  example  will  suffice  to 
explain  my  meaning:.  The  key-note  of  Mendels- 
.eobn's  "  Wedding  March  "  is  C,  and  the  top  note 
of  the  first  chord  is  ako  C  ;  but  though  nominally 
thev  are  the  same  notes,  virtually  they  are  not  so, 
9 nd  to  a  perceptive  ear  have  a  different  sound. 
So,  to  fully  appreciate  an  operatic  production,  it 
is  necessary  to  fix  our  attention  equally  on  the 
instrumental  as  on  the  vocal  parts. 

To  resume.  Even  in  rendering  human 
character  have  poets  and  painters  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  Mnzart — especially  in  his  opera  of 
Don  Juan  ?  Every  character  is  so  distinctively 
marked  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  singers,  you 
may  assign  their  respective  parts.  Nor  has  Music 
less  the  power  of  expressing  at  the  same  moment 
the  most  opposite  emotions,  of  which  I  will  simply 
give  you  two  examples.  In  Mozart's  opera, 
where  Leporello  is  told  to  invite  the  statue  to 
supper,  how  admirably  are  expressed  the  fear  of 
the  servant  and  the  bravado  of  the  master,  and 
without  any  discordant  etiect.  The  second  ex- 
ample— and  more  intricate  in  character — is  from 
Gluck's  opera  of  Alc^ste.  Admetus,  the  husband 
of  Alceste,  according  to  the  reply  of  the  oracle, 
can  only  recover  through  the  most_  noble 
sacrifice  in  human  power  to  make.  His  wife 
offers  herself,  ami  Admetus  recovers.  Rejv)icing8 
are  held  in  the  palace,  dances  are  going  on,  and 
at  the  same  time  Alceste  alone  is  pouring  out  her 
sorrow  ;  yet  the  whole  is  harmonious  in  the 
highest  degree. 

In  putting  before  you  these  examples  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  music,  I  have  been  led  by  a 
desire  to  claim  for  it  that  influence  on  civilisa- 
tion which,  owing  to  its  very  supremacy  over 
the  moment,  is  popularly  denied  it  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive degree.  For  the  more  spiritual  the  art 
the  less  will  its  highest  efforts  attain  the  desired 
end,  and  the  more  will  vulgarity  be  the  result  of 
its  lower  efforts  to  obtain  popularity.  No  doubt, 
if  we  were  to  accept  the  almost  universal  appre- 
ciation of  music  as  an  evidence  of  public  taste, 
tho  latter  must  be  in  a  very  sal isfaotnry  condi- 
tion. But  as  io  other  arts  the  rabid  desire  for 
new  books  and  pictures  is  by  no  means  the  re- 
sult of  intellectual  wants  of  a  high  order,  so  I 
cannot  look  upon  the  success  of  nigger  min- 
strels and  music-hall  vocalists  as  r.n  evidence  of 
refined  taste  oi-  of  the  reil  progress  of  the  art 
itself  ;  nor  under  such  circumst  mces  has  any  art 
a  chance  of  asserting  its  claims  to  a  higher  re- 
cognition than  may  be  hestowed  on  any  other 
successful  medium  lor  enhancing  the  pleasure  of 
the  fleeting  hour.  It  is  unjust  to  lay  the  whole, 
or  even  tho  chief  blame  on  the  artist,  for  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  affect — though  in  a 
less  degree — the  productions  of  art  as  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  if  we  complain  of  tho  mawkishness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  music  of  the  day,  in  com- 
parison wiih  tliat  of  the  past,  we  must  remember 
that  the  mean  intelligence  of  the  employers  re- 
quires a  corresponding  degradation  on  the  part 
of  the  employed.  Nevertheless,  though  the  artist 
cannot  elevate  the  taste  of  his  audience  unless  lie 
can  fix  their  attention,  his  duty  is,  whilst  pleas- 
ing them,  yet  mure  to  instruct  them.  And 
those  artists  are  deserving  of  the  highest  censure 
who,  whilst  professing  a  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove public  taste  and  a  contempt  for  mawkish- 
ness and  vulgaHty,  can  find  no  better  means  to 
stimulate  the  public  than  by  appealing  to  their 
low  craving  for  novelty.  I  do  not  object  to 
novelty,  so  long  as  it  is  a  fresh  application  of 
fixed  rules,  and  not  merely  a  departure  from 
established  form.  But  the  latter  motive  has  too 
much  influence  on  our  artistic  reformers.  Some 
apostles  <!f  music — loud  in  their  appeal,  as 
apostles  ever  are — have,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
preached  a  creed  the  benefit  of  which  they  not 
unwisely  bestow  on  the  future.  Living  in  the 
present,  I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  it,  for  I  find  in 
the  works  of  those  apostles  a  total  disregard  of 

*  Read  by  Henky  O'Neil,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  on  the  Zlst  ult., 
before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  fine  Arts. 
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melody  and  harmony,  which  are,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  direct  means  at  a  musician's 
disposal ;  and  1  can  only  pay  such  reverence  to 
them  as  I  would  give  to  a  painter  who  despised 
the  charm  of  form  and  colour,  or  to  a  poet  who 
denied  tho  power  of  rhythm  and  eloquence. 
Knownng  well  the  freaks  and  passing  whims  of 
humanity,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  predict  the 
future  ;  but;,  at  all  events,  wo  may  be  thankful 
that  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  the  professors  of 
any  art  feel  bound  to  use  language  which,  how- 
ever poor,  is  at  least  intelligible. 

For  what  distinguishes  good  art  from  bad  art 

 more  especially  in  music — is  the  absence  of 

spasmodic  effort,  and  the  presence  of  cmtinuity. 
In  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  the 
themes  are  few,  yet  so  treated  as  never  to  appear 
monotonous,  and  the  progression  from  note  to 
note  and  from  bar  to  bar  is  so  natural  that  we 
feel  no  other  couhl  possibly  have  b.-eu  ad  ipted. 
But  iu  this  so  called  music  oE  the  future,  and 
also  in  much  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want  of 
continuity  and  too  much  effort.  We  are  ever  in 
expectation,  and  yet  ever  disaopointe  1,  on  find- 
ing the  promise  fails  in  the  performance.  The 
mountain  labours,  and  out  comes  a  mouse.  But 
however  poor  the  result  of  so  much  labour,  the 
success  of  the  mouse  will  be  vast  in  comparison 
with  its  own  magnitude;  and,  provided  it  is 
gifted  with  the  requisite  audacity,  it  may,  for  a 
time  at  least,  make  the  face  of  many  an  estab- 
lished lion  grow  pale. 

If  I  have  not  alluded  to  its  power  directly  on 
all  that  comes  within  its  reach,  it  is  because, 
beginning  with  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  who  with 
his  lyre  curbed  the  savage  passions  of  unreason- 
ing animals,  history  gives  us  facts,  and  fiction 
tells  us  what  are  as  good  as  facts,  in  proof  of  the 
power  o£  music  over  hum  m  pa-sion— nor,  possibh', 
is  there  any  one  here  present  who  could  not 
testify  to  its  influence  in  allaying  mental  sorrow 
and  soothing  bodily  pain,  wherein  music  performs 
the  sweetest°part  of  her  mission.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever forbear  giving  you  one  little  proof  of  the 
power  of  music  in  curbing  a  human  passion, 
which,  possibly,  of  all  others  is  the  least  amenable 
to  the 'refining  influence  of  art— namely,  cupidity. 
About  two  centuries  ago  there  lived  a  musician 
called  Stradella,  whose  sad  history,  rather  than 
bis  genius,  has  kept  him  hitherto  iu  remembrance. 
The  composer,  living  in  Venice,  had  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  to  win  the  affections  of  a  patrician's 
dauL'hter,  and,  knowing  how  vaiu  would  be  his 
poor  gift  of  affection  in  the  sight  of  pride  and 
wealth,  he  took  the  only  proper  course,  and  ran 
away  with  his  darling  prize.  Pride,  which  never 
can  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  applied  its 
wealth  for  the  pui  poses  of  revenge,  and  engaged 
the  services  of  two  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
no  scruples  about  the  morality  of  their  acts  so 
long  as  they  are  well  paid  for  their  stoicism. 
Aft'er  a  long  search,  the  fugitives  were  found  at 
Milan,  where  Stradella  had  obtained  the  position 
of  an  organist  in  the  catheeh'al.  At  twilight  the 
accredited  ambassadors  of  revenge  stole  into  the 
organ-loft,  where  Stradella  was  playing  in  the 
sofe  pre-euce  of  his  wife.  With  dagi;ers  un- 
sheathed they  went  steadily  towards  tho  entrance; 
and  then  what  followed  ?  Simply  this  ;  they 
were  so  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  Si  radella'a 
music,  that,  in  as  stealthy  a  manner,  they  went 
away  without  earning  their  money.  Other  men 
were  employed,  who,  years  after,  performed 
thoroughly  their  murderous  mission.  But  what 
can  we  think  of  the  two  blunderers?  Italians, 
we  are  told,  are  the  children  of  music;  bat  I 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  advance  of  civilisation,  if 
two  professional  murderers  at  present  would  have 
been  stopped  in  their  work  by  the  influence  of 
art  ;  and  I  conclude  that  the  defaulters  iu  the 
first  attempt  were  musicians,  who,  though  they 
loved  money  much,  must  h  ive  loved  art  more. 

Ere  I  touch  on  other  themes,  I  would  yet  say 
a  few  words  before  I  unwillingly  part  with  the 
tuneful  Muse,  in  whose  praise  I  have,  however 
feebly,  yet  earnestlv,  spoken.  In  these  days  of 
tobacco-clouded  and  beer-perfumed  halls,  where 
the  senses  are  continually  excited  by  the  strains 
of  "  Champagne  Charlie,"  "Not  for  Joseph,"  and 
other  vulgar  brutalities  which  have  obtained  an 
equal  measure  of  notoriety,  I  fear  that  the  idea  I 
have  unfolded  on  the  influence  ami  power  of 
music  may  be  regarded  as  mere  rhapsody  ;  and, 
further,  if  pnpulaiity  be  the  sign  of  real  great- 
ness, that  my  estimation  of  Handel,  Mozait,  and 
Beethoven  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  _  I  know  well 
that  earnestness  in  the  preacher  is  no  proo£_  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines  ;  but  to  the  public  I 
would  say  this,  "Do  not  hastily  reject  anything 
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from  mere  inexperience,  or  what  is  termed 
instinctive    dislike ;   nor,  on   tlie   other  hand, 
accept  anything  merely  because  you  are  told  it  is 
thought  worthy  of  admiration.    Gain  experience 
and  then  judge  for  yourselves."    And  to  the 
mnsician   I  humbly   say,   "  Though  you  may 
falsely  accuse  me  of  being  a  purist  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense,  and  utterly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  minor  beauties  of  your  art,  yet,  believe 
me,  I  do  not  wish  to  narrow  the  influence  of  any 
art,  and  gladly  welcome  all  who  seek,  by  how- 
ever lowly  means,  to  extend  that  influence.  I 
only  bid  the  labourers  in  those  varied  fields  not 
to  lower  the  character  of  their  works  to  suit  the 
taste  of  their  audience,   but,  whilst  exciting 
sympathy,  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  duty  they 
owa  to  art,  nor  sully  the  pure  robes  |of  the 
mistress  they  worship."    As  to  those  few  h'ghly- 
gifteii  beings  who  affect  to  despise  music  in  any 
shape,  and  regard  its  professors  as  unworthy  of 
the  slightest  consideration,  I  will  content  myself 
by  answering  them  in  Shakespeare's  words  :  — 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  lit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affection  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 
And  Shakespeare  was  right.    I  never  knew 
but  one  such  man,  and  he  was  a  bill  discounter  at 
sixty  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Drama, 
■which  in  every  age  gives  us  the  clearest  insight 
into  the  individual  character  of  a  nation,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  state  of  its  people.  On 
this  account  it  does  not  influence,  so  much  as  it  is 
infiueuced  by,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day; 
for,  considering  the  boundless  resources  at  its 
command  ;  the  assistance  it  derives,  more  or  less, 
from  every  art ;  and,  above  [all,  its  material 
personnel — the  stage  at  all  times  will  be,  as  an 
entertainment,  the  most  popular.  But  as  its 
prosperity,  and  even  its  very  existence,  depend 
upon  its  degree  of  unison  with  the  temper  of  the 
moment,  change  and  novelty  are  less  pernicious 
to  its  progress  than  they  are  to  that  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  music.  We  may  regret  that 
Shakespeare  finds  in  these  days  no  appreciative 
audience,  as,  no  doubt,  some  Aihenians  lamented 
that  ^Escliylus  and  Sophocles  should  give  way  to 
Aristophanes  ;  but  Shakespeare  will  live  forever, 
whilst  the  showy  meteors  which  during  their 
brief  existence  liave  eclipsed  the  light  of  that 
fixed  star  will  sooner  or  later  pass  away. 
Attempts  at  revivalism,  moreover,  can  only  meet 
with  partial  success— and  even  that  will  be  chiefly 
obtained  at  the  author's  expense.  When  Charles 
Kean  clothed  Shakespeare  in  gorgeous  arrny, 
though  crowded  audiences  bore  testimony  to  his 
success,  he  confessed  that  they  did  not  come  to 
listen  to  the  words,  but  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
scenery  and  costume.  Shakespeare's  influence 
was  about  as  great  as  Byron's  in  the  perf  jrmanoe 
of  "Mazeppa  "  at  Astlcy's  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
make  great  art  a  mere  peg  whereon  to  display 
the  skill  of  the  fcena-painter  and  the  fancy  of 
the  costumier  is  very  questionable  on  the  score  of 
aste. 

iS'ot  that  I  depreciate  the  influence  of  other 
arts  in  developing  the  character  of  the  play 
or  opera  to  be  represented,  so  long  as  such 
influence  does  not  interfere  with  or  overpower 
that  of  the  poet  or  the  musician.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  produced  on  the  stage  so  perfect 
in  every  way  as  was  the  performance  of 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  under  Mr.  Macready's  man- 
agement of  Covent  Garden,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  that 
performance  without  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
Stan  field's  exrjuisite  scenery,  yet  the  art  of  the 
painter  merely  assisted,  but  never  interfered  with, 
that  of  the  musician  ;  and  the  spectator,  left 
with  an  impression  which  could  for  ever  produce 
more  pleasure  on  retrospection  than  what  we  now 
receive  immediately  on  our  return  from  the 
theatre,  when  what  we  remember  most  vividly  are 
correct  iuteriurs  of  prisons,  real  pumps  with  real 
water,  a  real  handsome  cab  or  a  locomotive,  and 
the  winner  of  the  blue  riband  of  the  turf  without 
the  trouble  of  going  to  Epsom.  Away  with  such 
realities  !  The  purpose  of  the  drama  is  to  make 
the  si)ectat(ir  feel  how  real  is  the  performance. 
All  such  paltry  attempts  cm  only  destroy  the 
illusicm  of  the  stage,  and  awaken  the  mind  to  its 
artificial  character.  And  though,  as  I  have  said, 
novelty  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  existence 
of  the  stage,  far  fitter  were  it  to  die,  if  it  can  only 
live  by  such  miserable  expediences.  This  ago — 
and  it  glories  in  it  —is  the  age  of  appliance  but 
ages  occur  at  times  which  are  affected  in  other 


ways  ;  and  a  future  generation  may  not  only  ' 
wonder  at  the  lavish  expenditure  bestowed  on 
dramatic  representations,  but  justly  infer  that 
dramatic  art  suffered,  either  from  the  poverty  of 
genius  in  its  exponents,  or  from  the  exuberance 
of  folly  in  its  supporters. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE   OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  medals  and  prizes  took  place.  Sir 
William  Tite,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  following  Associates  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  as  Fellows: 
— Daniel  Birket,  Carlisle  ;  Lawrence  Booth, 
Manchester  ;  Frederic  Chancellor,  Old  Broad- 
street  ;  Alfred  Darby  shire,  Manchester  ;  Geo. 
Gordon  Hoskins,  Darlington  ;  Frederick  R. 
Kerapson,  Hereford  ;  William  Peachey,  Darling- 
ton ;  and  Thomas  Charles  Sorby,  of  Brunswick- 
square. 

Sir  William  Tite  said  he  had  to  announce 
that  on  Monday  next,  the  9th  inst.,  there 
would  be  a  special  meeting  of  members  only,  to 
consider  what  proceedings  should  be  taken  by  the 
Institnte  with  reference  to  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Edward  Barry  and  the  Government.  He 
also  had  great  regret  in  announcing  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  J.  I).  Hopkins,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Garling — 
both  men  highly  respected  in  their  day  and  gene- 
ration. 

Sir  William  Tite  then  said  that  he  now 
came  to  the  most  agreeable  incident  of  the  year 
connected  with  the  Institute,  viz.,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the    gold   medal.    He    thought  they 
were    infinitely     indebted    to    our  gracious 
sovereign,   for    the  continuance   of  her  gra- 
cious pleasure  in  receiving    their  nominations 
so  courteously  and  kindly.    Of  the  various  nomi- 
nations submitted  to  her  she  had  never  received 
any  name,  he  thought,  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  that  of  his  old  friend  Mr  Benjamin  Ferrey. 
(Cheers.)    Mr.  Ferrcy  was  a  pupil  not  of  the 
elder  Pngin,  but  of  the  elilcKt  Pugin,  for  there 
had  been  three  in  his  (the  President's)  time.  Ho 
well  recollected  that  Mr.  Pugin  coming  to  the 
Custom  House — then  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr. 
Laing,  under  whom  he  (Sir  William)  served  his 
pupilage — to  make  some  drawings,  and  he  was 
(as  all  the  Pugins  seemed  to  be)  one  of  the  nicest 
draughtsmen  he  had  ever  seen.    Though  not  so 
distinguished  as  his  son,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  the  modern  Gothic  revival.    He  was 
joint  author — with  a  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  one  of  the 
first  books  on  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  pub- 
lished almost  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  any 
of  Britton's   great   works.    It  was  an  interest- 
ing and  meritorious  book  when  books  on  Gothic 
architecture  were  extremely  uncommon,  and  it 
deserved  at  the  present  day  the   warmest  com- 
mendation.   Ilis  (the  President's)  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Ferrey  began  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
he  had  great  pleasure  and  gratification  iu  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
year's  royal  gold  meilal.    (Cheers.)    Mr.  Ferrey 
was,  i^ur  excellence,  the  builder  of  churches.  They 
all  knew  his  groat  merit  in  that  directinn.  He 
h.id  asked  Mr.  Ferrey  for  a  list  of  the  buildings 
which  he  had  carried  out.   He  should  only  weary 
his  audience  by  reading  the  list  through,  but  he 
would  instance  a  few  of  them.    Tlioy  were  all 
aware  of  the  great  merit — the  wonderful  merit, 
in  point  of  fact — of  some  of  Mr.  Forrev's  struc- 
tures.   One  of  the  licst  known  in  London  is  S. 
Stephen's  Church,  Rnchester-row,  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of   that  benevolent   lady  Miss  Burdett 
Oontts.    He  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  church 
quite  worthy  of  her  munificence  ;  it  was  a  nionu- 
meut  of  taste  and  elegance.    (Hear,  hear.)  Next 
he  would  name  the  large  church  of  S.  James,  Mor- 
peth, and  the  important  national  work  of  the 
restoration   and  enlargement  of  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Wells,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter 
House  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  at 
Wells,  now  going   on.    He  hoped  that  Mr. 
Ferrey  would  live  to  see  the  end  of  that  great 
work,  wdiich  he  (Sir  William)  thought  was  one 
of  the  worthiest  restorations  that  could  be  under- 
taken at  the  present  day.    Mr.   Ferrey   had  re- 
stored, amongst  other  churches,  Esher  Church, 
and  the  Queen,  when  at  Claremont,  had  wor- 
shippsd  in  that  church,  and  he  (the  Chairman) 
understood  on  the  best  authority  that  nothing 
could  exceed  her  Majesty's  gratification  by,  and 
'  her  admiration  of,  that  very  agreeable  work. 


Coming  to  other  buildings,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Ferrey  had  executed  the  Dorset  County  Hospital, 
and  the  Town-hall  and  All  Saints'  Church  at 
Dorchester.  He  had  restored  and  added  to  a 
castle  in  Ireland  ;  restored  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  at  Wynnstay,  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  erected  a  large 
mansion  at  Bulstrode  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
All  these  works  were.  Sir  William  thought,  very 
creditable  to  the  profession,  but  they  were  equally 
creditable  to  Mr.  Ferrey.  All  that  he  could  say 
was  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Ferrey  might  long  live  to 
cultivate  his  great  skill  and  talent.  He  had 
pleasure  in  noticing  that  Mr.  Ferrey,  like  the 
Pugins,  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  very  skilful 
son(Hear.Jhear),and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 
a  worthy  father  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  an 
equally  w<irthy  son.  He  had  great  ple  isure  in 
asking  Mr.  Ferrey  to  stand  forward  and  receive 
the  highest  testimonial  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  could  award  to  anyone.  (Loud 
and  prolonged  cheers.)  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  to  him  that  very  elegant  mark  of  their 
esteem,  and  to  record  their  gratification  at  his 
professional  success  ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
long  live  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  and 
to  be  ornamented  by  the  medal.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Ben.jamin  Pereey  (who  was  received 
with  loud  cheers)  said  that  he  could  not  find 
words  to  express  the  deep  feeling  he  entertained 
of  the  great  and  unexpected  honour  which  had 
just  been  conferred  upon  him.  When  he  con- 
sidered that  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  being 
awarded  the  annual  royal  gold  medal  were  men 
of  snch  distinction,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  un- 
worthy to  receive  that  compliment.  (No,  no.) 
He  would  only  say  that  it  was  to  him  a  source  of 
the  gi'eatest  pride  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his 
professional  brethren  such  a  mark  of  their 
consideration  and  regard.  (Cheers.) 

Tile  following  prizes  were  then  distributed  by 
the  President  :  — 

The  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of  £.">0, 
under  certain  conditions)  to  the  author  of  the 
Design  for  a  Metropolitan  Railway  Station,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  device  of  ■'  A  Comma  withi  i 
Circle"  (Ernest  C.  Lee,  Associate.) 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  £5  5s.,  to  the 
author  of  the  Drawings  illustrative  of  Castle 
Rising,  Norfolk,  distinguished  by  the  mottoot  "  St. 
Lawrence "  (Edwin  J.  iluxx).  In  the  same 
competition, 

A  Medal  of  Merit  to  the  author  of  the  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  Ardfert  Cathedral  and  the 
Churches  of  Kilmetchedor  and  Templenahoe,  Ire- 
land, distinguished  by  the  device  of  a  "  Square 
and  Compasses  within  a  Panel  "  (A.  Hill,  Asso- 
ciate). 

The  Student's  Prize  in  Books  to  the  author  of 
the  design  for  an  Ornamental  Ceiling,  distin- 
guished by  the  motto  of  "  Truth  "  (R.  A.  Came, 
student). 

The  Institute  Silver  ]\redal  to  the  author  of  the 
essay  on  the  "  Principles  of  Arrangement  for  a 
Town  Church,"'  distinguished  by  the  motto 
"  Light,  Utility,  and  Progress  "  (G.  HusKisso.^ 
Guillaume). 

As  each  prize  was  presentad  Sir  William  Tite 
addressed  a  few  words  of  congratulation  and  en- 
couragement to  the  recipient.  To  Mr.  G.  H. 
Guillaume,  the  author  of  the  essiy,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  exceedingly  delighteii  to  find  the 
writing  extremely  clear  and  legible.  No  one 
could  be  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
qualification  than  he  (the  Chairman)  was.  The 
essay  was  an  excellent  one,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view. 

Visitors  having  been  asked  to  withdraw,  the 
annual  general  meeting  was  held,  "  to  receive  the 
the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  t'le  pro- 
perty and  affairs  of  the  Institute,  together  with  a 
balance-sheet  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  year  18G9  ;  to  elect  the  Council,  honorary 
officers  of  the  Institute,  and  the  examiners  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  the  general  dispatch  of  business." 
As  our  reporter  was  requested  to  retire,  of 
course  wo  cannot  at  present  publish  what  tran.s- 
pLred. 

BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK.— 
No.  XXVIL 
ri"^IIE  sketch  given  this  week  represents  the 
_L  springing  of  the  north-west  spire  of  the  Ab- 
baye  aux  Hommes,  Caen.  The  author  of  the  sketch 
has  sent  no  description.  In  fact  we  do  not  know  his 
name  or  address.  As  we  have  another  sketch 
from  the  same  author,  he  would  oblige  by  send- 
ing description  of  sketch  given  this  week,  and  the 
one  to  be  given  shortly. 


ThatO'lahMmpliii)  iyWliitfSiiaDiBass, London 


O  P  RpF6f\;DtL; 


May  6,  1870. 
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The  Hall  Eoof,  South  Wraxhall. 


BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

{Continued  from  page  326). 

IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  as  wc 
pass  one  of  the  modes  in  which  English 
country  houses  have  been  called  into  existence 
In  relation  to  them,  we  frequently  meet  with 
the  term  "  manor,''  and  so  are  led  to  an  insti- 
tution of  probably  Saxon  antiquity.  The  kin;^; 
at  first  granted,  it  is  assumed,  to  some  baron 
or  man  of  importance,  a  circuit  of  country  foi 
him  to  dwell  upon,  and  over  which  to  exercise- 
such  jurisdiction  as  was  entrusted  to  him  fci 
maintaining  the  peace.  He  was,  in  return,  to 
render  stipulated  services  to  the  king.  Sucli 
territories  were  called  baronies  ;  but  this  word 
has  given  way  to  "  manors,"  in  reference  to 
the  permanent  habitation  of  the  place  by  the 
owner  and  his  heirs  ;  though  in  these  days  wc 
rather  understand  the  incorporeal  royalty  or 
jurisdiction  than  the  land,  for  one  may  enjoy 
the  right  and  perquisites  of  a  court-baron, 
while  others  possess  the  soil.  When  the 
owner  of  a  barony  parcelled  the  colossal  tenure 
out  to  subordinate  holders  they  became  his 
tenants,  and  he  remained  the  tenant  of  the 
king.  Some  manors  or  honours  were  of  a 
chief  or  capital  kind,  having  other  manors 
under  them,  and  then  the  king-tenant  was 
called  a  lord  paramount,  and  had  great  autho- 
rity. An  account  of  the  manors  existing  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  taken  in  1290,  and 
from  that  time,  as  the  political  or  executive 
privileges  centred  in  the  lord,  they  were  no 
longer  severable,  and  assignable  with  portions 
of  the  land.  Subsequent  offshoots  were,  how- 
ever, occasionally  so  large  as  practically  to 
carry  with  the  part,  in  its  extent,  the  previous 
custom  of  the  whole  ,  but  not  beino;  strictly 
legal,  they  have  been  designated  reputed 
manors.  To  the  barony  of  Anglo-Norman 
times  there  was  attached  the  strongly  fortified 
castle  ;  but  the  aula  halla,  or  haula,  a  hall,  or 
chief  mansion,  was  the  usual  appendage  of  the 
manor,  and  was  capable  also,  in  some  cases,  of 
great  resistance  to  attack.  Thus  was  brought 
into  existence  a  secondary  class  of  residences, 
well  exemplified  at  South  Wraxhall,  near 
Monk  ton-Farley,  Wilts,  a  few  miles  from 
Bath.  The  proper  manor-house  is  not,  there- 
fore, like  a  modern  mansion,  to  be  copied  and 
multiplied  without  limitation,  since  it  is  in 
necessary  annexation  to  a  demesne  and  court- 
baron.  South  Wraxhall  was  formerly  part  of 
the  manor  of  Bradford,  and  included  in  the 
possessions  of  the  richly-endowed  abbey  of 
^haftesburv.  The  abbess  and  convent,  in  the 
25th  Edw.III.  (13.51-2),  manumitted  Thomas 
Scathelok  their  villain,  and  granted  to  him 
and  Editha  his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger  le 
Porter,  one  messuage,  and  two  virgates,  and 
nine  acres  of  land,  and  four  acres  of  meadow, 
with  appurtenances,  in  Lyghe  and  Wrokeshale, 
within  the  manor  of  Bradford. 

South  Wraxhall  became  in  time  a  distinct 
property,  and  was  for  many  generations  the 
seat  of  a  family  named  Long,  a  cognomen 
derived  from  the  tall  stature  of  their  an- 
cestor, and  numbering  in  its  modern  ramifica- 
tions Miss  Catherine  Tilney  Long,  who  in 
1812  married  William  Wellesley  Pole,  Esq., 
and  he  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Pole  Tilney  Long  Wellesley. 

Britton,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  Wiltshire " 
(1825),  says  :— "  The  mansion  of  South  Wrax- 
hall, a  large,  ancient,  irregular  edifice,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knight,  and  used  as 
a  boarding  school." 

The  founder  of  the  edifice  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  Longe,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  as  member  for  Wilts, 
in  1433  ;  and  he  has  the  credit  of  originating 
one  of  the  most  complete  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  and  house  arrange- 
ment, that,  size  considered,  remains  to  us  of 
that  age— an  age  when  in  the  midst  of  state 
turmoil  there  was  great  popular  progress. 
Commerce  and  industry  advanced,  and  the 
fusion  of  classes  that  gave  rise  to  the  import- 


ant body  of  English  gentry,  was  perceived  to 
be  convenient  and  beneficial.  South  Wrax- 
hall may  be  said  to  present  "  The  Gentleman's 
House"  of  its  date.  There  is  the  original 
portion  of  the  Longe  Howse  of  the  time  of 
Plenry  VI.  There  are  additions  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  also 
some  modern  adaptations,  but  the  features  of 
an  ancient  residence  may  be  seen  without 
essential  change.  The  characteristics  of  the 
masonry  afford  excellent  illustration  of  minute 
and  careful  design,  and  give  confirming  testi- 
mony to  the  date  applied.  In  the  perfect 
state  of  the  house  its  windows  were  embel- 
lished with  the  vitrified  histories  and  heraldic 
cognisances  of  its  owners,  and  their  numerous 
alliances,  but  this  beautiful  portion  of  the 
decorative  appliances  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Hall,  noted  by  Aubrey  as  "  open  and 
high,  and  windowes  full  of  painted  glasse,''  is 
in  the  most  ancient  part.  It  measures  inter- 
nally, and  clear  of  the  recesses  at  one  end, 
31ft.  Sin.  by  19ft.  9in.  Out  of  this  modest  area 
a  passage  is  to  be  deducted,  and  this  reduces 
the  lengtit  on  the  floor  to  about  25ft.,  so  that 
in  less  space  than  a  good  dining-room  of  the 
present  day  is  presented  a  perfect  medioeval 
hall,  with  no  room  above  or  beneath  it.  The 
time  had  evidently  p&ssed  when  the  hall  was 
the  main  abode  or  ordinary  assembling  place 
of  the  entire  household,  and  yet  further  re- 
moved was  the  period  when,  except  "  a 
chamber  for  my  lord  and  lady,  all  the  rest  lye 
in  common — viz.,  the  men  servants  in  the 
hall,  the  women  in  a  common  room."  At 
Wraxhall  there  were  appropriate  apartments, 
and  offices  for  all  the  requirements  of  the 
family  and  domestics.  The  hall  served 
simply  as  a  stately  vestibule,  and  place 
of  hospitable  entertainment  or  occasional 
diversion.  The  floor  was  level  with 
the  ground,  and  the  pavement  probably  of 
stone  or  tile.  The  walls  rose  about  20ft.,  and 
the  ridge  was  12ft.  higher.  The  roof  was 
formed  in  four  bays  with  five  principals,  there 
being  one  next  the  wall  at  each  end  which  is 
curiously  sloped  backwards  for  the  purpose  of 
relief.  Each  bay,  being  about  7ft.  in  width,  is 
again  divided  by  half  principals,  and  there  are 
two  purlins,  therefore  each  bay  consists  of  six 
panels,  surrounded  by  hollow  mouldings  in 
several  facets  ;  but  the  middle  panels  are  the 


most  perfect,  and  consist  of  an  elongated 
quatrefoil  in  a  pointed  ellipse ;  and  the 
angles  of  the  rectangular  panel  are  filled  with 
cusped  spandrels.  The  common  rafters, 
4x3  flatwise,  are  visible  through  these  open 
panels  ;  and  rising  above  the  ridge  (placed 
diamond-wise)  are  framed  together  at  the  top. 
The  chief  ribs,  at  about  half  the  height  of  the 
principal  rafters,  have  the  usual  level  strut. 
This  timber  is  11  X  9in.,  buttlie  curved  pieces 
above  are  not  so  thick.  There  is  a  well- 
moulded  four-centred  arch  7^in.  thick,  with  no 
extraneous  member,  in  the  shape  of  label  or 
hoodmould.  These  arches,  set  down  upon 
carved  brackets  of  careful  design,  with 
grotesque  tops  and  corbel  bases,  upon  which 
at  a  later  time,  have  been  affixed  a  series  of 
shields.  The  massive  wall  plates,  12  x  6, 
come  to  the  inner  face,  and  are  lined  with  a 
moulded  cornice.  On  the  side  next  the  en- 
trance court  there  is  a  gutter,  and  on  the 
other,  the  tiling  is  carried  over  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  by  auxiliary  foot  rafters,  and  ends 
in  dripping  eaves.  Thus,  in  a  roof  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  is  displayed  a  large 
amount  of  architectural  character.  A  perfect 
accordance  is  maintained  between  the  wood- 
work and  the  masonry ;  and  although  the 
latter  is  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  an 
Italianised  chimney-piece,  bearing  the  date 
A.D.  1598,  the  incongruity  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  proving,  by  a  contrast  of  style,  the 
correctness  of  the  date  attributed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.  To  other  parts  of  this  attractive 
edifice  I  am  debarred,  by  want  of  space,  from 
more  direct  allusion,  but  must  refer  to  an 
admirably  illustrated  account  by  A.  W.  Pugin 
and  T  L.  Walker.   London  :  Bohn,  1840. 

In  the  same  carefully  prepared  volume  will 
be  found  examples  of  roof  principals  very 
similar  to  those  at  South  Wraxhall,  save  in 
the  absence  of  the  elaborate  brackets  upon 
which  the  arches  rest.  At  the  Vicars  College, 
in  Wells,  the  arches  either  abut  upon  the 
walls  or  plates,  without  any  terminating  fea- 
ture, or  are  rounded  off,  or,  again,  are  finished 
with  brackets  of  very  simple  form,  and  small 
projection.  These  are  the  accounted  work  of 
Thomas  de  Beckington,  a  disciple  of  Bishop 
Wykeham.  While  at  the  college  in  Win- 
chester, Beckington  attracted  the  notice  of  its 
founder,  and  having  distinguished  himself, 
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■was  sent  to  New  College,  Oxford,  wliere  lie 
became  fellow  in  1408.  He  was  tutor  to 
Henry  VI.,  and  consecraf.ed  bishop  of  Batb 
and  Wells  A.n.  1443,  a  dignity  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1464-5.  In  these  last  mentioned 
buildings  there  are  floors  and  ceilings,  but  so 
far  as  concerns  the  roofs,  the  arch,  though  not 
in  fact  of  much  structural  use,  as  here  applied, 
was  evidently  felt  to  be  the  correct  auxiliary 
for  framed  principal  ribs.  It  is  further  clear 
that  when  imposts  for  these  arches  were 
deemed  requisite,  an  admitted  and  approved 
form  was  that  of  the  bracket  or  corbel. 


S.  SAVIOUR-S  CHURCH,  BATTEESEA. 
PARK. 

WE  give  a  photo-lithograpb  of  tlie  interior 
of  the  above  church,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  Rev.  John  McCarthy  is  the 
incumbent  designate,  and  has  for  several  years 
laboured  among  the  poor  in  conneclioa  with  the 
Mission  church  assembling  in  the  infant  school 
close  by. 

The  church  is  designed  in  the  Early  French 
Gothic  style,  with  nave  and  clerestory,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  chance],  Tlie  nave  arcade  is  of 
stone,  with  simply  carved  capitals  and  moulded 
archivolts.  Provision  is  made  for  700  persons, 
including  a  small  wrstern  nave  gallery  over  the 
entrance  lobbies.  The  staircase  to  the  gallery  is 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  organ  chamber  and 
vestry  communicating  with  the  chancel.  Tbe 
roofs  are  open  timbered  and  ceiled  between  the 
rafters.  Special  trusses  sustain  the  timber  hell 
turret,  which  rises  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
to  the  hsight  of  SOft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The 
church  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone  and  Bath 
stone  dressings,  with  ornamentally  disposed 
Bangor  slating  and  tile'ridges.  The  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  is  4Sft.  The 
external  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  church  are 
84ft.  by  56ft.,  and  the  total  length,  exclusive  of 
the  buttresses,  is  107ft.  The  cost  is  at  the  rate 
of  £5  10s  per  sitting. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  of  South- 
ampton-.-treet.  Strand,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Lathey  Brothers.  The  clerk  of  the  woriis  is  Mr. 
M  alley. 


Value  op  Land  ix  the  City.— The  follow- 
ing plots  of  land,  situate  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  the  new  thoroughfare  from  the  Poultry  to 
Cannon -street,  were  disposed  of  on  Wednesday 
week  at  the  Auction  Mart,  in  Tukenhouse-yard, 
Lothbury,  by  Messrs.  Poster,  of  Pall  Mall.  The 
first  lot  offered  was  the  plot  of  land  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street  and  the 
Poultry,  with  frontages  to  each  amounting 
together  to  about  150ft.,  and  containing  a  super- 
ficial area  of  about  2.323ft.  This  site,  f,om  its 
position,  being  at  the  angle  of  the  new  street  and 
the  Poultry,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
was  keenly  contested.  The  lea«e  of  80  years 
was  ultimately  knocked  diwn  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Poultry,  at  £2400  per  annum.  The  second 
lot  was  the  plot  of  ground  adjoining  westward, 
■with  a  frontage  to  the  Poultry  and  another  to 
the  new  street.  The  portion  next  to  the  Poultry 
is  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs  Wheeler  and  Co., 
and  is  subject  to  a  lease  of  16^  years  unexpired,' 
hut  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  plot  facing 
the  new  street  can  be  had  immediately.  This  plot 
was  knocked  down  to  the  same  party  at  the  prife 
of  £850  per  annum.  In  both  cases  the  land-tax 
had  been  redeemed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
last  lot  was  the  plot  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street  near  the  Mansion-house,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  about  62;)6ft.,  with  a  frontage 
to  the  new  street  of  nearly  105ft.,  a  frontage  to 
Charlolte-row  of  nearly  95ft.,  a  frontage  to 
Bucklersbury  of  about  86ft.,  and  a  circular  fron- 
tage to  the  Poultry  of  about  20ft.  The  first 
offer  for  this  important  lot  was  £4000 ;  the 
biddings  then  increased  to  £0400,  at  which  sum 
it  was  knocked  down,  but  not  sold,  being  under 
the  reserved  price  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

Stirling  School  of  Art.-  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  school  was  held  on 
Friday  last.  Tbe  secretary  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  eleven  lectures  had  been 
delivered  during  the  last  session.  The  member- 
ship shows  great  decrease  :— In  1866  it  was  521  ; 
in  1867,  620;  in  1868,  84;)  ;  in  1860,  700;  and 
ill  1870,  2'jO.  The  debt  now  stands  at  £64  2.s.  2id. 
The  report  was  approved  of,  and  the  office-bearers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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HOT  LIME  AND  KOUC.H  S.VND. 

SOME  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parker  in  a 
lecture  upon  the  Architecture  of  Ancient 
Rome,  read  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  seem  to  call  for  remark, 
the  more  so  as  they  have  been  copied  without 
comment  in  The  Church  Braider  for  the  month 
of  January  in  the  present  year,  and  thence 
into  the  pages  of  one  of  our  coteraporary  pro- 
fessional journals.  On  the  subject  of  the 
durability  of  Roman  walls  and  the  cause  of  it, 
Mr.  Parker  remarked  that,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  lime  mortar,  the  lime  in  these  walls 
was  always  used  quite  fresh  and  iiot.  Now, 
whatever  the  llomans  may  have  done,  modern 
science  has  demonstrated  that  the  fact  of  the 
lime  being  hot  does  not  affect  the  strength  of 
the  mortar.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
air-slaked  lime,  or  lime  slaked  slowly,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  sudden  ebullition  of 
heat,  by  simply  allowing  it  to  absorb  moisture 
gradually  by  exposing  it  to  the  air,  frequently 
produces  the  strongest  mortar.  But  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Parker  has  a  very  confused 
idea  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  hot  lime," 
for  in  explaining  how  the  Romans  managed 
to  use  their  lime  hot  he  says  "  the  lime  was 
used  the  same  day  that  it  was  burnt,  before  it 
had  time  to  absorb  moisture  fiora  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  it  does  very  rapidly  when  first 
burnt.  This  moisture  makes  it  to  begin  to 
cool,  and  to  expand  and  crystalise  in  the  man- 
ner that  lime  always  does  when  it  cools." 
Now,  hot  lime  does  not  mean  lime  hot  from 
burning,  but  simply  anhydrous  lime;  and  it  h 
so  called  because  of  the  great  heat  generated 
in  rich  or  pure  limes  during  the  process  of 
hydration,  or  re-combining  with  a  portion  of 
the  water  driven  off  in  burning,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  moisture  making  it  cool,  it  does 
just  the  reverse,  causing  great  heat,  and 
thereby  expansion. 

The  further  addition  of  tlie  water  necessary 
to  enable  the  lime  to  pass  from  its  state  of 
powder  into  a  solid  mass  causes  no  expansion 
whatever,  provided  it  has  been  completely 
hydrated  or  slaked  beforehand. 

Another  fallacy  propounded  by  Mr.  Parker 
is  contained  in  the  next  few  lines,  which  he 
devotes  to  explaining  that  the  Romans  mixed 
their  hot  lime  with  "  rough  sand,  called  pozzo- 
lana,  ....  or  with  pounded  stone  or  pounded 
brick,"  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  roughness 
of  these  materials  that  their  mortar  has 
become  as  hard  and  as  durable  as  natural 
rock.  Mr.  Parker  seems  utterly  unaware 
that  the  silicates  of  alumina,  &c.,  con- 
tained in  these  rouc/h  sands  and  pounded  brick 
lilayed  any  part  whatever  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Roman  mortar.  The  lime  as  it'sets — 
whether  by  crystallisation  or  otherwise — a 
disputed  point — thereby  encases  but  does  not 
adhere  to'  the  particles  of  sand,  nor  does  anj' 
chemical  action  ensue  between  the  lime  and 
the  sand.  This  may  be  shown  by  applying 
lime  to  the  face  of  a  flint,  which  is  similar  in 
composition  to  a  grain  of  sand.  It  does  not 
affect  its  surface  in  the  slightest  degree,  and 
the  grains  of  sand  in  Roman  mortar  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  have  their  polished 
surfaces  perfectly  uninjured.  River  sand  or 
even  sea  sand  need  not  therefore  be  avoided, 
as  Mr.  Parker  suggests,  on  account  of  want  of 
roughness,  and  are  preferable  to  pit  sand,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  cleaner  and  freer  from 
loamy  or  other  impurities.  But  provided  the 
sand  is  clean  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be 
pit,  river,  or  sea  sand,  mixed  with  sea  water  if 
more  convenient,  as  the  strength  of  the  mortar 
will  not  be  affected  or  impaired  thereby.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  that 
pozzolaiia,  a  volcanic  product  used  to  make 
lime  hydraulic,  is  not  rour/h  sand. 

Again,  Mr.  Parker  calmly  informs  us  that 
Portland  cement  is  "  nothing  more  than  good 
lime  mixed  with  pounded  stone,  and  kept  in 
air-tight  vessels  until  it  is  wanted  for  use," 
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and  that  the  same  description  will  apply 
equally  to  Roman  cement.  Now  Portland 
cenient  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  bad 
lime  (chalk  lime)  mixed  with  a  particular 
description  of  mud  and  then  burnt  almost  to 
viirifaction,  ground  to  a  powder  and  kept,  by 
no  means  necessarily,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
in  air-tight  vessels  until  wanted  for  use.  In 
fact,  freshly-ground  Portland  cement  should 
never  be  used  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  little  time,  and  Roman  cement, 
which  does  need  to  be  kept  in  air-tight  vessels 
and  to  be  used  quickly  and  fr.  sh,  differs  from 
Portland  cement  in  being  simply  the  result  of 
burning  a  natural  limestone  already  mixed 
with  ingredients,  resembling  in  some  degree 
those  which  are  artificially  mixed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement.  And  the  differ- 
ence in  character  between  these  two  cements 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  ttie  natural 
material  the  requisite  ingredients  are  not 
found  mixed  in  the  exact  proportions  which 
scientific  experiment  has  proved  tobe  the  best, 
and  that  other  impurities  are  present  in  it 
which  are  avoided  in  making  Portland  cement, 
and  that  it  cannoS  be  subjected  to  the  same 
amount  of  heat. 

While  desirous  of  giving  Mr.  Parker  the 
credit  due  to  him — no  small  amount — for  his 
careful  investigation  among  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  we  certainh'  should  advise  him  not  to 
advance  such  theories  as  the  j above  in  the 
present  age  of  scientific  inquiry.  He  claims 
with  some  complacence  to  have  taught  the 
inembers  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  what 
they  were  ignorant  of  upon  these  practical 
points.  It  is,  therefore,  really  incumbent  upon 
one  of  their  number  to  set  him  right  as  I  have 
thus  ventured  to  do.  IM.  I.  B.  A. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

"  X? RICKS  and  mortar"  make  up  an  important 
J3  item  in  the  national  expenditure  every 
year.  In  this  current  financial  year  1870-71 
building  keeps  its  place  in  the  estimates  to  be 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  London  takes 
the  lead,  vvith  £32,500,  a  further  vote  on  account 
of  £195,000  for  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  £5000  towards  £20,000  for  the 
removal  of  the  iron  building  to  Bethnal-green  ; 
the  British  Museum  is  content  with  £3000  for 
the  extension  of  tbe  Elgin  Gallery,  exclusive  of 
the  charge  for  ordinary  repairs.  A  vote  of 
£55,000  is  proposed  on  account  of  £178,000  for  a 
new  building  at  Burlington-house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  various  learned  bodies:  and  a  vote 
of  £16,700,  completing  the  £100,000  for  a  local 
habitation  for  the  University  of  London.  A  vote 
this  Ses^on  of  £36,083  will  also  complete  the 
estimated  £61,000  required  for  the  east  wing  of 
the  Public  Record  Repository.  £6395  to  be  now 
granted  will  complete  the  amount  of  the  revised 
estimate  of  £30,840  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster.  There  ia  to  be  a 
vote  of  £7600  for  the  enlargement  of  Marlboi-ou'.;h 
House.  The  vote  of  £102,159  towards  a  total 
estimate  of  about  double  that  sum  for  new  or  en- 
larged post-offices,  and  the  vote  of  £14,350  for  the 
purchase  of  sites,  &c.,  relate  both  to  London  and 
tbe  country.  The  proposed  vote  of  £27,802  for 
new  or  enlarged  County  Courts,  and  £2900  for 
sites,  is  for  the  provinces.  Scotland  requires  this 
year  above  £10,000  for  newer  improved  Sheriffs' 
Courts  ;  £20,000  towards  £120,000  to  be  granted 
for  new  buildings  for  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  £10,000  towards  an  estimate  of  £53,835  for 
the  extension  of  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Edin- 
burgh. There  is  to  be  a  vote  of  £7971  for  fitting 
up  apartments  in  Ilolyrood  Palace  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  anl  for  the  election  of 
representative  peers.  Ireland  is  not  overlooked  in 
forecasting  the  requirements  of  the  year  ;  there  is 
to  be  a  vote  of  £42,81-5  for  new  buildinf;s  and 
alterations,  besides  £43,232  for  repaiis  and  minor 
alterations  of  public  buildings.  Coastguard 
stations  and  constabulary  buildin^is  make  demauds 
for  expenditure.  There  is  to  be  a  re-vote  ('f 
£5000  towards  £10,000  for  a  lighthouse  at,  Bird 
Rucks,  Bahamas  ;  a  further  vote  of  £12,000  for 
a  new  house  for  Her  Majesty's  mission  at  Teherfin; 
and  £48,000  for  consular  buildings  in  China  and 
Japan. 
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CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

BiESTAL.' — S.  Peter's  Church,  Birstal,  near 
Leeds,  was  consecrated  last  week.  The  new  edi- 
fice occupies  a  site  where  a  church  has  stood 
since  the  eleventh  century,  and  where  there  have 
been  two,  and  probably  three,  earlier  buildings. 
The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  church 
was  six  years  ago  found  to  be  in  such  a  dilapi- 
dated and  insecure  condition  that  an  entire  re- 
construction was  resolved  upon,  and  the  task  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect,  of 
Leeds  and  London.  Only  the  tower,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  Perpendicular  in  style 
(although  the  remains  of  earlier  work  are  still  to 
be  distinguished),  has  been  preserved.  The 
chancel  has  been  rebuilt  about  18ft.  further  east- 
ward, to  allow  the  addition  of  a  fourth  bay  to 
the  nave  ;  and  the  nave  has  been  made  30ft. 
wider,  by  the  addition  of  north  and  south  chapels, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  galleries.  In 
order  to  get  a  uniform  level,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  underfoot  the  tower.  As  enlarged,  the 
church  will  accommodate  upwards  of  1000  wor- 
shippers, including  300  school  children.  The 
oirter  walls  are  all  faced  with  dressed  ashlar, 
■which,  together  with  the  moulded  and  carved 
work,  is  all  executed  in  Huddersfield  stone  of  the 
finest  quality.  Over  the  entrance  on  the  south, 
a  niche,  having  a  canopy  with  central  pinnacle, 
has  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  a  sculp- 
tured figure  of  the  patron  saint.  The  seats  are 
to  be  furnished  with  seat  mats  by  Mr.  French,  of 
Bolton.  The  organ  chamber  and  vestry,  which 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  have  screens, 
the  former  being  of  moulded  oak,  and  the  latter 
of  ornamental  ironwork  and  tapestry,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  iron  altar  screen,  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
who  also  executed  the  stained  glass  in  the  east 
window.  The  whole  of  the  building  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteley,  contractor, 
of  Leeds.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 
£8700. 

•  Blackeock. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
Newtown  Park,  Blackrock,  Ireland,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  21st  ult.,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
material  used  was  granite,  with  dressings  of  sand- 
stone. Mr.  John  McCurdy,  C.E,,  was  the  archi- 
tect ;  Messrs.  Beckett,  of  South  King-street,  the 
builders.    The  total  cost  was  over  £3000. 

Castlemacadam. — The  new  church  of  Castle- 
macadam,  Vale  of  Ovoca,  County  Wicklow,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  style  is  Gothic.  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and 
Lanyon  were  the  architects,  and  the  contract  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gahaa  and  Sons,  Harcourt- 
street. 

Edinbuegh. — A  new  chapel  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last  in  Park-place.  It  is 
seated  for  between  4.50  and  500  persons — 150  of 
whom  are  accommodated  in  a  sma'l  gallery  at 
the  north  end  of  the  edifice  ;  and  the  cost,  we 
believe,  has  been  about  £1200.  Mr.  Macrae  is 
the  architect. 

FoTHEEBT. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just 
been  opened  in  the  village  of  Fotherby,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  building  is  described  in  a  local  paper 
as  being  "  after  the  Composite  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  slightly  predominating,  built 
of  red  briolc  with  white  cornices  and  corner 
pillars."  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Louth,  is  the 
architect. 

HoxTON.— The  Jubilee  Memorial  Chapel  of 
the  Bible  Christians,  in  Ea.st-road,  Hoxton,  has 
just  been  completed.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
6.50  persons.  There  is  a  vestry  attached,  p.nd 
below  the  chapel  are  a  large  school-room,  two 
class-rooms,  and  a  tea-room.  Mr.  II.  Field  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Bishop  was  the 
builder.    The  total  cost  was  about  £5000. 

KiEBY-HiLL. — The  ancient  church  of  Kirby- 
hill,  Yorks.,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  week.  A 
short  time  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  church,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  was  obtained.  He  reported 
that  it  was  a  most  interesting  church,  containing 
Saxon  work  and  very  early  Norman  arches,  with 
a  beautiful  Decorated  arch  on  the  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  walls  and  roof  being  of  very  good 
Perpendicular  work.  The  tower  is  comparatively 
modern,  though  its  arch  is  of  very  early  date,  and 
its  foundations  show  evidence  of  the  Saxon 


period,  too  well  built  to  be  pulled  down.  Tize 
plans  of  Mr.  Scott  were  adopted,  and  the  con- 
tract for  carrying  out  this  restoration  was  entered 
into  by  Messrs.  Shafto  and  Barry,  of  York.  The 
church  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  many 
remains  of  carved  crosses  and  other  stones,  evi- 
dently of  Saxon  origin,  have  been  found  during 
the  progress  of  the  works.  The  south  porch 
doorway  is  Norman,  but  the  remains  of  two 
former  doorways  besides  the  present  one  still 
exist,  some  ai'ch-stones  remaining  of  one,  and 
the  jamb  and  carved  impost  of  another.  The 
Norman  arcade  dividing  the  nave  from  north 
aisle  has  been  restored,  and  some  mural  painting 
discovered  upon  the  arches  has  been  preserved. 
This  arcade  also,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stones,  is  an  insertion  in  a  Saxon  wall. 
The  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
whole  of  the  seats  in  the  church  are  now 
of  oak,  made  from  the  original  design,  with 
carved  poppy-head  finials,  and  the  ancient 
seats  found  in  the  church  have  been  rc-used.  The 
main  features  of  this  church  now  present  a  similar 
appearance  to  what  it  did  centuries  ago,  and  there 
is  accommodation  for  250  worshippers. 

Malboeough. — The  fine  old  parish  church  of 
Malbarough,  near  Kingsbridge,  which  received 
the  title  of  "  The  Cathedral  of  South  Hams " 
from  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  on  Tuesday 
week  re-opened  after  complete  and  thorough 
restoration,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £2000.  The 
roof  is  entirely  new,  the  gallery  at  the  western 
end  of  the  church  has  been  removed,  and  the 
tower  thrown  open  ;  open  benches  have  been 
substituted  for  the  old-fashioned,  unsightly  pews 
that  formerly  existed.  The  columns  and  arches 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  the  old  wooden 
windows  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
stone  mullions ;  a  new  stained  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  edifice,  and  there 
is  also  a  new  reredos.  The  chancel  is  laid  with 
Minton's  tiles. 

Oldham. — On  Good  Friday  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  Pi-imitive  Methodist  Chapel  and 
schools  was  laid  at  Oldham.  The  chapel,  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  1000  persons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  orchestra,  the  measurement  being 
29  yards  in  length  and  l/j  yards  in  width.  The 
school-ronm  will  hold  1000  children.  The  mea- 
surement is  to  be  21  yards  long  by  13  wide.  In 
connection  with  the  chapel  there  will  be  a 
minister's  vestry  and  a  choir  vestry,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  an  infant  school-room, 
library,  and  seven  other  class-rooms.  Mr.  John 
Wild,  of  Oldham,  is  architect,  and  the  different 
contracts  have  been  let  as  follows  : — Excavating 
work  to  Mr.  John  Spencer  ;  mason  work  to 
Messrs.  Heywood  and  Son  ;  the  brickwork  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Partington  ;  the  joiners'  work  to 
Mr.  John  Dodd  ;  flagging  and  slating  to  Mr. 
David  Jackson  ;  the  plumbing  and  glazing,  to 
Messrs.  Hulme,  Bros.  ;  the  plastering,  Mr.  RolDCrt 
Harris.  The  total  amount  of  the  tenders  is 
£3734:  ISs.,  which,  with  the  architect's  fees, 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  £4000. 

SaltASH.  —  The  ancient  chapel  of  Saints 
Nicholas  and  Faith,  Saltash,  having  undergone 
restoration,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Althmigh  externally 
possessing  few  attraclions,  and  from  its  general 
want  of  height  being  rather  massive  than  elfec- 
tive,  this  editice  has  many  points  of  interest.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  district,  having 
been  consecrated  by  Bishop  Grandisson  five 
centuries  ago,  but  there  was  a  church  upon  the 
site  long  before  that  date,  the  whole  of  the  south 
wall  and  a  portion  of  the  tower  being  decidedly 
Norman.  Originally  the  church  appears  ts  have 
been  crucif(jrm,  the  tower  occupying  the  end  of 
the  north  transept.  A  number  of  changes  have, 
however,  been  made,  the  latest  and  most  extensive 
in  the  Perpendicular  period  ;  and  the  building 
now  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  continuous 
therewith  ;  a  north  aisle  and  chancel  aisle, 
divided  therefrom  by  an  arcade  of  six  bays — five 
having  granite  columns  ;  a  south  transept  ;  and 
a  low  square  tower  in  three  heights,  which  pro- 
jects somewhat  into  the  aisle.  The  chapel  was 
repaired  in  1689,  but  thirty  years  ago  it  had 
become  one  _^of  the  most  dilapidated  and  inconve- 
nient places  of  worship  in  the  county.  Since 
that  period  the  work  of  restoration — now  practi- 
cally completed — has  been  proceeded  with  at 
various  times.  Last  year  the  work  was  taken  in 
hand  again,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Am- 
brose and  Snell,  architects,  Mr.  Shaddock,  of 
Saltash,  being  the  contractor.  The  contract  was 
taken  at  £700.  The  church  is  seated  for  400 
persons.    The  works  of  restoration  have  com- 


prised, amongst  other  things,  a  costly  reredos, 
carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  ;  of  Exeter,  it  is  in 
Bath  stono  and  marble.  A  very  old  font, 
formerly  belonging  to  Wadgworthy  chapel,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  of  Tor.  The  lectern  is 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth.  Altogether  the 
outlay  is  not  far  short  of  £1000. 

Waltham  S.  Lawrence.— a  now  church, 
erected  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church, 
was  consecrated  at  Waltham  S.  Lawrence,  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  on  Saturday  week.  Mr.  J. 
Sharp,  jun.,  of  Waltham  S.  Lawrence,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Lawrence,  of  the  same 
village,  was  the  builder.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  is  £930.  The  style  is  Early  English,  and 
the  plan  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  apse,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  open  wooden  porch  at  south 
entrance,  with  a  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  The 
walla  on  the  exterior  are  of  red  brick,  slightly 
relieved  by  black  bands,  and  in  the  interior  of 
concrete  block,  in  imitation  of  stone.  The  mul- 
lions, splays,  hood-moulds,  stringcourses,  and 
corbels  are  all  of  red  brick,  and  were  moulded  by 
the  builder  at  his  own  kiln  from  the  drawings  of 
the  architect. 

BUILDINGS. 

Abingdon. — The  new  grammar  school  at 
Abingdon  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Claridge,  of  Banbury,  contractor.  Ou  the  ground 
floor,  so-called — which,  however,  in  this  case,  i.s 
elevated  some  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  in 
order  to  give  an  airy  basement  story  underneath 
— there  are  a  school-room  66ft.  by  20ft.,  having  an 
open-timbered  roof,  boys'  library,  class-rooms, 
dining-hall,  and  assistant  masters'  sitting-rooms. 
The  first  and  second  floors  are  devoted  to  dormi- 
tories and  other  offices.  Underneath  the  school- 
room is  a  covered  playground.  The  master's 
house  is  of  ample  dimensions,  some  of  the  rooms 
being  much  beyond  the  usual  size,  the  drawing- 
room  having  an  oriel  window  on  that  side  which 
overlooks  the  park.  Externally,  the  building  is 
of  a  simple,  substantial  character,  the  local  mate- 
rial of  red  brick  and  tile  being  the  one  chiefly 
employed,  relieved  by  bands  of  Bath  stone,  the 
windows  also  being  of  that  material. 

Devonpoet. — The  new  S.  Stephen's  schools, 
Devonport,  were  formally  opened  on  Thu.isday 
week  by  Lord  Eliot.  The  site  in  Clowance-stree't 
was  given  ,by  Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn,  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  buildings.which  were  commenced 
in  August  last,  have  been  erected  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect, 
London.  They  will  accommodate  between  500 
and  ^600  children.  To  both  the  boys'  and  the 
f;irls'  school-rooms  class-rooms  are  attached.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Elliott  was  the  contractor.  The  cost  is 
about  £1400. 

Gbimsby. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Temperance  Hall  has  been  laid  at  Grimsby,  Mr. 
G.  Siminson  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
are  Mr.  J.  Surfleet  for  the  brick  and  stone-work, 
and  McfSrs.  Heywood  and  Ooulson  for  the  wood- 
work.   The  cost,  including  land,  will  be  £3500. 

Kingstown. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Harbour  Boat  Club-house  at 
Kingstown,  Ireland,  was  performed  on  the  20th  ult. 
by  the  Earl  of  Longford.  The  plans  are  by  Mr. 
William  Stirling,  architect.  Great  Brunswick- 
street.  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  Dalkey,  has  com- 
menced the  first  section  of  the  contract  at  £600. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  coiTespondence.] 


Received.— J.  J.  and  Sons— W.  F.— J.  B.— W.  S.— 
H.  B.  T.-T.  T.—W.  H.  W.— Rev.  W.  H.  G.— J.  V.— 
L.  J.  W.—F.  G.—U.  F.-J.  N.— W.  B.— S.  H.— S.  T.  D. 
— G.  R.  and  Co.-E.  H.  H.— T.  H.  N.— J.  TS..—W.  B. 
and  Co.— G.  H.  G.-W.  M.,  jun.— J.  N.-G.  G.  F.— 
Q.  E.  F.   


A  Bhick.— Still  too  much  of  a  coward  to  affix  your 
name. 

P.  Ault. — With  sketch. 
J.  B.  Walker.— Tracing-  returned, 
W.T,— An  architect  ma;/ do  it,  but  it  is  a  surveyor's 
duty. 

J.  U.  Davis.— The  legality  of  your  demand  will 
materially  depend  on  the  instructions  you  received 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  followed  them.  Don't 
go  to  law  it  it  can  be  avoided,  as  you  are  almost  certain 
to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  lawyers  are  the  chief 
gainers  by  law. 
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WATER  CISTERNS,   SEWERS,  DRAIN 
TRAPS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
Sir,— In  your  number  cf  the  29th  April,  there 
appears  a  notice  of  proceedings  taken  by  Dr 
Ballard,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Is- 
lington, under  the  heading,  "  Don't  closelv  cover 
your  water  cisterns."  I  am  not  going  to  find 
fault  with  Dr.  Ballard;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  e.x- 
ceedingly  pleased  to  find  th  it  he  so  promptiy 
ascertained  what  was  doubtless  the  true  cause 
of  the  outbreak  of  fever  at  the  school  on  High- 
gate  Hill,  and  took  the  proper  nseasures  for  re- 
moving it.  There  is  so  much  that  is  valuable 
contained  in  this  extract  from  Dr.  Ballard's 
report  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  ail  the  good 
derivable  from  it  should  not  be  obtained.  I  fear 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  heading  ia  not  quite  appropriate. 
Careless  readers  may  skim  lightlv  over  the  notice 
and  being  more  struck  with  the  title  thiin  with 
the  test,  mny  conclude  that  if  cistern  covers  are 
removed  all  will  be  well. 

_  As  you,  sir,  know  to  theconirary,  the  covering 
IS  a  trifle  — in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  rather  an  ad'^ 
vantage  ihan  otherwise,  as  keeping  out,  to  some 
extent,  dujt  and  soot  and  other  impurities. 

The  reiil  evil  is  in  the  ovei flow  pipe,  which, 
bemg  connected  direct,  is  a  permanent  ventilator 
cf  the  drains  i7do  the  bouse.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  this  i-i  071'^  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  ver« 
greatest  defect  in  London  hnuse-draining  arrano-e- 
ments.  The  water  we  drink  is  poisone"d,  the  air 
we  breathe  is  polluted,  fever  is  enc^endered 
health  is  destroyed,  and  all  for  want  of  the 
common  sense  precaution  of  cutting  off  the  direct 
communication  with  th^rain  by  means  of  a  trap 
and  ventilator  outside  the  house.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  render  it  a  physical 
impossibility  for  sewer  gas  to  get  into  a  dwelling 
house,  at  all  events  in  an  undiluted  form,  as  it 
now  regularly  does. 

Sanitary  improvements,  ia  the  shape  of  public 
sewers,  the  removal  of  reeking  cesspools,  the 
abolition  of  polluted  wells,  &c.,  has  done  much  to 
lower  the  death  rate  in  all  towns  where  such 
works  have  been  properly  carried  out.  In 
London  the  death-rate  is  not  exceptionally  high 
but  I  believe  it  could  easily  be  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  if  such  details  as  the  proper  ven- 
tilatmg  and  trapping  of  house-drains  were 
attended  to,  it  miglit  be  reduced  at  least  one  per 
thousand,  and  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would 
mean  over  3000  lives  saved  per  annum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sanitarv  Commission 
now  sitting  will  not  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion this,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  subjett  under  their  consideration.— I  am, 

,  .  J.  Man  SEE  GH. 

3,  Westminster  Chambers. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

the  impression  that  the  work  was  actually  done 
by  them,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr 
liobinson  (of  whom  I  kr.ow  nothing)  had  been  in 
any  wHy  emploj'ed  upon  the  building. 

Without  entering  into  any  controversy  a«  to 
the  ciuahtyof  the  gi  Iding  (which  anyone  in- 
teresfed  and  sufficiently  competent  can  "ascertain 
for  himselt),  J  cannot  help  remarking  that  I 
think  Mr.  Phipps  would  have  shown  greater 
courtesy  had  he  merely  corrected  my  mistake 
without  accusing  me  of  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation in  a  matter  of  which  he  can  know  nothing 
as  to  the  amount  and  sources  of  my  information. 

To  the  scene-p;iinters  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  my 
apologies  are  unquestionably  due. — I  am,  &c. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


May  6,  1870. 
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QUESTION'S. 

[181.3. ]---L.VNDME.'V.SURING.-T  should  feel  greatly  oWieea 
It  any  of  your  numerous  readers  would  tell  me  the  best 
clieapest,  aud  most  simplified  work  on  land  measuriui!  and 
where  to  be  obtained?— A  CoNSTAMT  Readek. 

[18«,]-DUAWING.— Can  either  of  vour  renders  inform 
me  when  the  resuU  of  the  1st,  Grade  Di-awins  Examination, 
held  at  bouth  Kensington  Museum  in  March  last,  will  be 
announced  ?— C. 

[1845.]— BENDING  VENEE R.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  by  a  sketch  or  otherwise  the  proper  mode  of  f'orin- 
in-f  a  "  curtail  step"  at  bottom  of  stairs,  showing  tlie  way  in 
which  the  block  for  hending  veneer  is  got  out,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  end  of  the  veneer  is  fixed  into  the  throat  of  tlie 
scrool  of  the  step,  also  what  relation  the  scrool  of  the  rail 
should  be  to  the  scrool  of  the  step,  and  also  the  simplest 
manner  of  striking  out  a  scrool  ?— F.  H.  S. 


=  —      ■882353  =  cos.  28°  4' 
51 

.  ■ .  A  =  28°  4'  and  cos.  A  =  -882853. 

Xow 

B  -  180°  -  (.1  -I-  C)  =  180°  -  90°  =  00 
•  •  •  B  =  90°  and  cos.  B  =  O 
Again, 

A  D  =  A  B  cos.  A  =  300  cos.  A 
=  330  X    882353  -  2C  t7059 

Aud 

D  C  =  B  C  COS.  C  =  160  COS.  C 
=  160  X  -47059  =  75-294 

Also 

B  T)  =  (B  C2  -  CDSii  =  (1802  -  73-29l2)i 
=  (19930-8135C4)i  =  14M7« 
We  Iiave,  tlierefore, 

A  B  =  264-7059,  C  D  =  75  294,  B  D  =  141176 
Cos.  A  =  -88235.3,  cos.  B  =  0,  cos.  0  =  -47089. 

F,  n.  A.  H. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


"  DR.  ZERFFI'S  NEW  STYLE  OF  GRECIAN 
ARCHITECTURE." 

Sir,— In  answer  to  "  P.  E.  M.,"  I  beg  to  state 
thatthe  Attic  stvle  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  and 
Pany,  Dr.  Ku^hr,  Dr.  Botiicher,  Dr,  Semper, 
Dr.  Luoke,  Dr.  Zrell ;  and  it  is  the  very  climax 
of  Ignorance  t<,  call  it  "Dr.  Zerffi's  New  Style  of 
Grreciiin  Architecture." 

Tlie  list  of  buildings  given  in  The  Building 
News  of  the  8th  of  April  is  taken,  as  clearly  said, 
from  Dr.  Krell's  work  "  On  the  History  of  tlie 
Doric  Style." 

The  i?c«fr«Z  chiiracteri.stics  of  the  Attic  style 
given  111  The  BuiLDlNGNEWSofAp.il  2-^nd  are 
transciibed  frnm  Dr.  Lubke's  great  work  on'  the 
"  History  of  Art,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  111-114,  where  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  and  Ionic  style  of  architec- 
ture may  he  studied. 

As  to  the  smiles  which  Dr.  Lubke's  description 
of  the  Attic  style  will  raise  among  classical 
scholars  of  the  stamp  of  "  P.  E.  M."  I,  as  well  as 
my  authority,  cm  a£[jrd  to  bear  them.— I  am 

G.  G.  Zerffi. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

.  f,'""'":^"  ''?P^y  to  Mr.  Phippo,  permit  me 
in  the  tir..t  place  to  c.ill  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  made  no  assertion  at  all,  but  stated  "  n-e 
beliece  _  the  work  in  question  uas  done  "  by  the 
scene-painters  uf  the  Gaietv  Theatre."  Secondly, 
until  I  read  Mr.  Phipps'  letter  I  was  fully  under 


REPLIES. 

[1827.]-LOCKING  DRAWERS.  —  Having  noticed  the 
question  asked  hy"H.  R.  C."in  a  previous  numher  of  the 
Building  News,  also  the  reply  of  Marcus  Wicks  in  your 
last,  and  feeling  some  interest  in  the  matter,  I  trust  I  "may 
be  pardoned  for  making  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  a 
piece  of  iron,  say  2in.  wide,  liable  to  discoloration  aud  rust, 
would  be  very  unsightly  in  connection  with  polished 
mahogany  drawer  fronts,  and  if  screwed  on  and  fixed  as 
Marcus  Wicks  suggests,  would  parliallv  destroy  the  utility  of 
the  uppermost  drawer,  on  account  of  its  being  notched,  and 
would  also  wlien  closed  make  it  appear  somewhat  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  thus  at  once  break  up  all  appearance  of  uni- 
formity. 1  should  be  very  glad  if  any  practical  man  would 
Sive(tlirough  luterco  mmunieation  column)  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  as  to  the  possiliility  of  av  oiding  these  defects,  and 
thus  confer  a  favour  on— Ignokamus. 

„  [183-30-THE  E.\RTH',S  SPHERI  CITY.-The  reply  o 
A.S.  Q,"  to  "Inquirer"  is  erroneous.  The  following  is 
submitted  as  a  correct  reply.  Let  o  be  the  earth's  centre,  and 
ab  c  'A  fluid  surface  at  rest  ; 
then  by  the  law  of  gravitation 
the  points  a  h  c  are  equidis- 
tantfromo.  At  a  {  c  (5  being  3 
and  c  6  miles  respectively  from 
ff),  let  a  d,  b  e,  c  f,  be  three 
staves  at  precisely  the  same 
height  above  a  b  c.  and  let  de  I 
be  the  line  of  si,'ht  directed  by 
the  nearest  ami  centre  staves, 
then  how  mudi  is  the  point 
i  above  the  furthest  slave? 
Bisect  d  e  in  /(,  and  \\jih  o 
h  as  radius,  and  o  as  centre, 
describe  the  arc  //  h  i  k  conceu- 
tiiewi'h  the  earth's  cunatore 
a  b  f  then  the  line  of  sight  d  t-  /  is  a  tangent  at  h  to  the  arc 
a  II  I  k  and  forms  right  angles  d  h  o.  e  h  o,  with  the  vertical 
ho  rieiice  the  height  of  the  point  I  above/ is  equal  to 
*  K  -  /'/.or  J  whieti  may  be  found  thu3:-Tne  distances 
It  I,  II  are  li  and  4^  miles  i .  spectiv-ely  from  h.  Ihen  by  the 
formula  for  the  co.reetioii  o  ihc  earth's  curvatuie,  A  =  i  ,/2 
Vl  ^  ^i"  ,7  S  .?  l'^'  =  i  X  -  =  1=  feet,  and 
i,l  ''^  r  i  =  i  X  =  13-5  feet, 

and  therefore  the  heigut  of  ^  above  /  or  / .  13-6  -  16 
=  12feet.— J.  P.  J  J 

^  Learner's"  problem  may  be 
solvcdthus,  byEuclidll.,  13  :—  ' 


S.  Savioue's  Church,  Lower  Wal5i«-,k.— Mr  W  M 
Pepper  has  just  filled  the  east  window  of  S,  .-Saviour's  Church" 
with  pamteii  glass  in  meniorv  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barrow  of  that 
parish.  The  window  is  in  three  liglits  ;  the  subjects  illus- 
trated are  in  the  centre  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  either  side 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ■ 
t he  tracery,  which  is  very  elaborate,  is  filled  with  emblems  of 
tlie  livangehsts  surmounted  by  our  Lord  in  majesty.  Mr. 
Pepper  is  at  present  engaged  in  restoring  the  stone-work  and 
painted  glass  of  the  east  window  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Seymour-street;  also  in  preparing  nine  large  windows  for  tie 
cathedral  of  Sierra- Leone. 

Memorial  to  the  Late  Vicak  op  Tynemouth.— The 
pansaioners  of  Tynemouth  have  erected  a  stained  glass 
window  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church  to  the  memory  of  the 
hite  Rev.  C.  Keed,  M.A.,  for  38  years  viear  of  that  parish. 
The  window  is  of  large  dimensions,  being  circular.  Tiie 
design  is  Our  Lord's  Commission  to  the  Apostles.  The 
figures,  from  their  great  size,  are  treated  in  a  bold,  effective 
manner.  A  handsome  bordering  surrounds  the  work,  which 
IS  fixed m  an  iron  frame-work.  The  cost  of  the  window  will 
be  £110,  which  has  been  raised  by  public  subscription.  The 
artist  by  whom  the  work  was  executed  was  Mr.  Bagulev  of 
Newcastle. 

Pennington.— The  east  window  of  Christ  Church  Ptn- 
nington,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  window 
IS  a  five-light  one,  and  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  centre  light  contains  Our  Saviour  ia 
glory,  and  the  four  remaining  upper  lights  contain  representa- 
tions of  the  four  evangelists.  The  five  lower  divisions 
represent  as  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour  The 
windoiv  is  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Memorial  op  Lokd  Carlisle.- On  Monday,  a  memo- 
rial statue,  m  bronze,  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Plia>uix-park,  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Couutess  Spencer.  The  statue  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  whose  statues  of 
Edmund  Burke  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  front  of  Trinity 
C'.llege,  established  his  fiine  in  his  native  country.  The 
figure  of  Lord  Carlisle  is  about  8tt.  Sin.  in  height,  and  stands 
on  a  pedestal  of  nearly  the  same  elevation.  He  wears  the 
robes  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  S.  Patrick,  with  the 
badge;  theGarter,  the  ribbon  of  the  order,  and  the  George. 
The  robes  are  thrown  back  so  as  to>  display  the  entire  front  of 
the  figure,  which  leans  slightly  to  the  right,  the  left  arm 
re.«ting  on  the  hip,  the  right  hand  supported  on  a  book.  The 
pedestal  is  of  Wicklow  granite. 


AB2  =  AC»  -(-  B  C  -  2  A  CD  C. 

=  AC5-1-BC2-2AC,  BC  COS.  C 
.  -  .  2  A  C,  B  C  COS.  C  =  A  C  -f  B  C2  -  A  B' 
A  C2  -f  B  02  -  A  B2 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Metkopolitan  Sewage.— The  Native  Guano  Com- 
pany have  proposed  to  the  lioard  of  Works  to  utilise  their 
sewage  both  at  Crossness  and  Barking,  and  in  proof  of  their 
ability  to  do  rhis,  offer  to  place  their  works  at  Hastings  and 
Leamington  under  a  competent  committee  of  inspection,  and 
to  defray  the  expense  ol  eKaminaiion. 

The  AquEuucT  over  the  IUver  Aire.— An  important 
work  has  been  completed  near  Iln-st,  Mill,  on  the  River  Aire, 
under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  Gutt,  C  E  ,  Engineer  for  the  Brad- 
ford Waterworks.  The  water  from  the  harden  district  has 
been  conveyed  in  iron  pipes,  30in  diameter,  under  the  bed  of 
the  Aire,  but  the  fact  that  tliere  was  only  one  pipe  for  the 
supply,  which  mmht  at  any  time  be  disarranged,  and  so  cut 
offin  a  moment  the  princuml  water  service  lor  Bradford,  in- 
duced the  Corporation  to  project  an  aqueduct  over  the  river, 
so  that  if  one  pipe  failed,  another  could  be  used,  and  all  risk 
avoided.  The  works  for  this  purpose  have  been  in  progress 
some  time,  and  are  now  finished  in  a  substantial  manner. 
The  river  is  spanned  bv  an  iron  bridge.  Oft.  square,  composed 
of  wrought  plates,  bolted  together,  resting  on  stone  piers, 
which  carry  the  pipes,  twelve  in  numher,  aoin.  in  diameter, 
and  each  about  two  tons  "weight.  The  pipes  rest  ou  iron 
sockets  and  the  top  of  the  bri.ige  is  left  open  at  intervals, 
eniibliiiK  eacii  pijie  to  be  taken  out  aud  repaired  wiUiout 
inteitciinx  wi.li  tbe  construction  ot  the  bridge,  the  Utter 
having  a  span  of  ll'litt ,  anil  being  IJfi,.  above  tbe  ordinary 
level  oftlierncr.  Fnmi  ilie  bno^e  the  pipes  are  laid  doiin 
an  inclined  plane  rii  eitlicr  side  of  llie  stream  until  a  junction 
13  effected  with  the  mains  from  Barden  and  to  Bradlord,  tbe 
laiidvvork  being  completed  with  masonry,  18iift.  in  length  ou 
the  north  side,  and  I20lt.  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aire.  At 
the  lower  ends  of  the  inclines  are  round  valve  bouses,  16ft. 
diameter  and  15ft.  6in.  in  height,  finished  with  domed  topJ, 
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havin»  a  radius  of  Oft.  ffin.,  coiilniiiing  the  vnlves,  four  in 
numhei",  by  which  tlic  llnvv  tjf  water  is  regulated.  Tiiere  arc 
two  \  alve3  on  either  side,  readily  w'orked,  and  the  supply  eati 
be  turned  eithci'Uito  ihc  afpieduct  j)ipe  or  into  that  hiid  in 
the'hcd  ofthcVire,  and  thus  a  re(,'ular  service  is  secured.  The 
stonework  lias  heen  executed  liy  iMessrs  A.  Bailey,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  of  Cross  Roads  iieiir  liei^liley  ;  and  the  ironwork  by 
Messrs.  Duller  and  Piits,  of  Stanuingley,  the  pipes  heini;  fur- 
nished ijy  the  Corporation.  The  work  throui;hout  luis  heen 
performed  in  a  creditable  manner,  under  the  superinteudence 
of  Mr.  J.  Ilardvviek,  of  the  waterworks  department. 

Wkst  TT  am.— The  Sewage  Coniniitteeof  the  West  Ham  Local 
Board  of  II,  alth  is  now  engaged  in  e.vperiments  to  determine 
the  best  mode  of  utilising  sevvage. 

S.  Luke's. — .U  the  last  meeting  of  the  S.  Luke's  Vestry,  a 
report  from  the  medical  odicer  of  health  was  read,  condemning 
houses  lu  China-yard,  Golden-lane,  Turk's-head-eourt,  S. 
John's-place,  and  several  other  localities  situate  inGoklen- 
laue,  us  being  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  surveyor  to  report  as  to  whether  or  not  struc- 
tural alterations  would  be  suHicieut  to  remedy  the  evil. 


Increase  in  Value  of  Land  in  the 
Suburbs.— About  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
at  Stoke  Newington,  with  a  frontage  to  Alhion- 
road,  vtere  on  Tupsday  sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart, 
by  Messrs.  Dehcnbam,  Tewson,  find  Farmer,  and 
realised  an  average  price  of  £2200  per  acre.  It 
was  understood  that  the  piroperty  was  purchased 
by  the  late  proprietor  during  the  present  century 
at  about  £100  an  acre. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  Ordi- 
nary General  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  April  25, 
the  following  names  were  read  and  passed,  to  be 
balloted  for  on  May  23rd,  viz.  : — As  Associates  ; 
John  George  Hnllway,  Lamb-building,  Temple  ; 
Edward  Rushworth  Eeele,  5,  Frederick's-place, 
Old  Jewry.  The  fwllowing  donations  to  the 
library  were  announced  : — "  E.  Mudie's  History 
of  Hampshire,"  three  volumes,  by  J.  Wigram. 
"  Sir  H.  Chauncy's  Hist  iry  and  Antiquities  of 
Hertford.shire,"  two  volumes,  by  J.  Crawter. 
"Viscount  Torrington's  Treatise  on  Farm  Build- 
ings and  the  State  of  Agriculture,"  by  S.  J. 
Herrtage.  "  T.  F.  Hedley's  Lettprs  on  R.itlng 
Coal  Mines,"  by  the  Author.  The  following 
donations  to  the  Library  Fund  were  announced : — 
"W.  Lovejoy,  £3  3s.  ;  C.  A.  Macaulay,  £3  3s.  ;  J.S. 
Ellis,  £2  2s.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to  the  various  donoiv. 

Opening  op  the  Tram-way  from  Brixton 
TO  Kenkington-PAEK.— On  Monday  morning 
the  ilctropolitan  Tramway  Company  opened 
their  line  from  the  Brixton  Railway-station  to 
the  Honi^,  for  public  traffic.  The  cars  are  vei-y 
eommodious,  and  the  seats  are  fitted  with  velvet 
cushions  and  backs.  The  windows  are  provided 
with  sun-blinds.  There  are  seats  for  twenty-two 
pc-rsons  inside  and  twenty-four  outside,  besides 
the  standing  room  on  the  platform,  which  seems 
a  favourite  place  with  passengers.  The  carriages 
are  built  by  Messrs.  Starbuck,  of  Birkenhead. 
Access  to  the  roof  is  gained  by  a  wimling  ladder ; 
the  seats  to  which  it  leads  are  made  like  garden 
seats.  The  cars  commenced  running  soon  after 
eight  o'clock,  and  considering  that  no  public 
notification  had  been  made,  they  were  well  filled. 
They  are  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  tliat  better  cattle  are  not  to  be  seen 
on  tiny  Loudon  road.  The  first  car  was  driven 
by  one  of  the  directors,  and  some  other  directors 
and  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  engineer  of  the  line,  were 
also  present.  The  wheels  of  the  cars  run  in  a 
groove  in  an  iron  rail,  and  the  absence  of  friction 
give.s  an  case  of  motion  of  which  the  ordinary 
omnibus  ;.'ives  no  idea.  By  means  of  a  brake  the 
cars  can  be  stopped  easily  in  their  own  length. 
The  horses'  bridles  are  provided  with  bells,  the 
jingle  of  which  gives  notice  to  other  vehicles  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  The  fare  is  2d.,  paid  on 
entering,  and  a  ticket  with  a  cumber  correspond- 
ing to  the  counterfoil  is  given  as  a  receijjt.  The 
same  company  have  broken  ground  in  Olaiiham 
for  a  line  to  form  a  junction  with  the  present  at 
the  Horns,  and  thence  to  be  extended  to  West- 
minster. Mr.  Scott  has  the  management  of  the 
line.  Duri:;g  experimental  trials,  many  members 
of  Parliament  and  others  were  present. 

Roman  Remains  at  Bath. — The  excavations 
that  are  being  made  at  Bath  for  the  conslrnction 
of  the  new  Pump  Room  Hotel  have  brought  to 
light  some  very  interesting  Roman  remains.  The 
most  valuable  results  are  the  determination  of  the 
suuth  and  west  limits  of  the  great  temple,  and  the 
discovery  of  some  ornamental  stonework  so  simi- 
lar in  details  to  that  which  appears  upon  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stater  at  Rome  as  to  suggest 
the  probable  date  of  the  Bath  Temple.  The 


plan  of  the  forum  and  the  course  of  its  surround- 
ing ways  may  now  be  traced  with  sutBcient 
accuracy  to  enable  the  antiquary  to  construct  a 
tolerably  perfect  plan  of  Aqux  Solis,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  the  grand  watering-place  of  Roman 
Britain.  A  great  many  fragments  of  flat  sheets 
of  Roman  glass  have  been  found,  which  bear  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rolled  or  cast. 

Architects'  Plans. — A  dispute  appears  to 
have  occurred  between  the  Islington  Guardians 
and  their  architect,  Mr.  Burden,  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  plans  of  the  new  Islington  work- 
house. The  plans  are  at  present  detained  by  the 
Guardians,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
Friday  week  the  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burden,  asking  that  the  working  plans,  detained 
by  the  Guardians  on  the  advice  of  their  legal 
advisers,  should  be  given  np  to  him,  or  that  he 
should  be  aflowed  to  take  tracings  of  them  at  the 
cost  of  the  Guardians.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  write  to  Mr.  Burden,  asking  him 
if  lie  could  not  make  the  plans  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  answer  his 
purpose  for  the  present. 

Parks  FOE  Provincial  Towns. — Titers  is 
a  prospect  of  Bradford  becoming  possessed  of 
another  public  park.  Mr.  C.  S.  Lister  has  offered 
his  estate  at  Manningham  to  the  Corporation  for 
public  purposes  for  £60,000,  about  £11,000  less 
than  its  value.  He  will  also  subscribe  £20,000 
towards  the  purchase  money,  and  he  will  allow 
the  Corporation  to  sell  some  fourteen  acres,  on 
which  villas  may  be  erected.  Warrington  appears 
to  be  less  fortunate.  The  Warrington  Guardian 
states  that  Colonel  Patten  has  withdrawn  his  gift 
of  a  park  to  that  town  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
simonious conduct  of  the  Town  Council  at  their 
last  meeting. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Methodist  Church 
at  Dromore  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  William  Gray,  Belfast ;  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Adam  George,  of  Holywood,  The  cost  will  be 
about  £800. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  lias  decided  not  only  not  to  continue 
the  iron  railings,  upon  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy,  round  the  Regent's  Park,  but  has 
determined  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  palings 
where  they  have  been  displaced,  so  as  to  continue  to 
sustain  the  rural  character  of  the  park  enclosure. 

On  Monda}'  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  .John  Scott,  was 
iaid  at  Hythe. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  approved 
the  application  of  the  S.  Saviour's  District  Board 
of  Works  for  permission  to  contract  a  loan  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  to  meet  expenses  for  making  im- 
provements on  Blackfriars-road. 

Longdon  Church,  near  Tewkesbury,  was  re-opened 
on  Friday,  the  Kev.  A.  C.  Lefroy,  vicar,  having 
acted  as  architect  in  the  expenditure  of  £700  in  its 
restoration.  Over  tlie  altar  is  an  almost  life-size 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  the  late  curate,  the 
Rev.  W.  Calvert,  no^y  vicar  of  S.  John's,  Kentish- 
town,  London. 

Mr.  Blaauw,  F.S.A.,  of  Beechland,  Sussex,  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  7G  ;  he  was  a  most  accom- 
plished and  learned  antiquarj-,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sussex  Archa;ological  Society. 

Old-street,  S.  Luke's,  and  other  streets  in  the 
parish,  are  now  being  re-paved,  at  a  cost  to  the  vestry 
of  £14,847.  Messrs.  Sewell  and  Son  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

A  large  joss  or  idol,  sent  home  frjm  China  by 
Admiral  Keppel,  as  a  present  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  arrived  at  Sandringham.  The  figure 
weighs  about  30cwt.,  and  is  of  metal.  It  is  not  of 
great  height,  but  it  is  of  massive  proportions. 

The  Cabinet  Theatre,  King's-cross,  has  just  been 
re-decorated  by  Messrs.  A.  and  A.  Baldwin,  of 
Tottenham-court-road. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Zerfti,  invited  hy  the  Committee  of  the 
the  "Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Home 
Stud}',"  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  "  Development 
of  Art,"  after  the  distribution  of  the  annual  prizes 
to  the  successful  candidates  on  Friday  next,  the 
13th  of  May,  at  the  Hall  of  the  tjueen-street 
School  of  Art. 

The  White  Bear  Yard,  Piccadilly,  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  )iroperty,  have  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond,  who  intend  erecting  a  gigantic 
restaurant  on  the  site.  The  bar  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  the  building  will  comprise, 
in  addition  to  the  refreshment  department,  a  large 
concert  hall  and  banqueting-room.  The  works  will 
shortly  be  commenced. 


the  timber  merchants  and  the  nb-w 
building  act. 

A LARGE  and  highly  influential  meeting, 
convened  by  circular,  was  held  on  Friday 
last  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  offices,  Fen- 
churoh-stree'-,  to  organise  an  opposition  to  a  Bill 
before  Parliament  "  for  consolidating  and  amend- 
ing the  Building  Acts  relating  to  the  metropolis." 
Mr.  Peter  Rolt,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  said 
if  the  111th  clause  of  the  Bill  passed,  the  wood 
trade  of  the  oast  and  west  of  Lotidon  would  be 
annihilated,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
trade  to  press  the  Government  to  withdraw  the 
Bill.  Mr.  J.  Sims  (Churchill  and  Sims)  would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  the  trade  would  be 
destroyed,  but  if  it  were  desired  to  drive  the  trade 
from  London,  this  Bill  was  the  very  thing  to  do 
it.  It  was  their  own  tinkering  notions  of  local 
affairs  that  induced  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  real  promoters  of  the  Bill,  to  meddle 
with  large  interests.  They  might,  perhaps,  make 
the  streets  prettier,  or  more  regular  in  aspect  by 
their  building  crotchets,  but  this  result  would  be 
dearly  bought  if  it  was  to  involve  the  removal  of 
a  flourishing  trade  from  our  midst,  and  the 
destruction  of  large  properties.  Mr.  Taggart  said 
the  dock  companies  were  also  opposed  to  the  Bill 
on  otlier  grounds,  and  the  Government,  or  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  must  be  pressed  to 
refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  where  all  parties 
could  be  heard.  Its  injustice  and  impolicy,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt. 
Ultimately  the  following  resolutions  were  carried 
unanimously,  the  movers  and  seconders  being 
Messrs.  Churchill,  Hunter,  Taggart,  Dyer, 
Gabriel  (T.  Gabr'el  and  Sons),  and  Johnson — 
viz.,  1.  That  in  t.  e  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
passing  of  the  B'll  will  injuriously  affect  the 
interest  of  timber  merchants,  builders,  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  saw-mill  proprietors,  and  all 
others  engaged  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
wood.  2.  That  should  this  Bill  pass  as  it  now 
stands,  it  would  be  impossible  for  many  of  these 
trades,  which  give  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  the  working  classes,  tocontinaein  their  present 
localities  ;  by  which  means  the  existing  distress, 
especially  at  the  East-end,  would  be  considerably 
aggravated.  3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  sicn  on  behalf  of  this  meeting  a 
petition  to  Parliament  pg^'i'jst  the  passing  of  the 
Bill. 


The  following  are  the  average  quotations  during  the  past 
week  at  the  following  ports: — 

LIVERPOOL. 


£  3 

£ 

3 

to  9 

0 

,.  8 

0 

11 

0 

  9  () 

.,  10 

10 

'„  6 

1.-1 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  spruce. . . .    7  0 

7  10 

Dantzic  lathwood  (4ft.)  . . 

.,  9 

0 

5 

0 

  3  0 

5 

10 

.,  5 

0 

  4  10 

„    4  15 

  7  0 

„     7  10 

  10  0 

10 

10 

  8  0 

9 

0 

Nicaragua  wood  (solid)  . . 

  12  0 

„  12 

10 

  5  0 

„  7 

0 

  11  0 

„  13 

0 

  4  10 

 15  0 

„  25 

0 

BRISTOL. 

£  s. 

£ 

3. 

Archangel,  1st  redwood  .. 

.  per  Petg.  std.    14  10 

1)0.            2nd  „ 

Onega        1st  „ 

  15  0 

to  15 

5 

Do.            2nd  „ 

  10  10 

„  11 

0 

Swedish  deals  „ 

  9  0 

„  10 

0 

,,      Battens ,, 

  8  10 

9 

10 

  18  10 

19 

0 

,,  18 

0 

Do.         2nd  bright  do.;.. 

.,                      13  0 

„  13 

5 

Do.         ,,  floated  do.  . . 

„  12 

10 

Do.          3rd  bright  ditto 

  9  0 

„  9 

10 

„  8 

10 

a.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Dram  1st,  1  x  6i  redwood  flooring  boards 

per  square  10  6 

„  H 

0 

Do.         1  X       and  7in. 

„  10 

0 

Gothenhurg,  1st  and  2nd  mixed,  \\  X  7,  do.  15  0 

„  16 

6 

Dram,  Istwhite,  1  X  6i  and  7,  do                9  0 

„  10 

0 

9 

0 

„  55 

0 

„  60 

0 

Quebec  board,  yellow  pine 

„  90 

0 

„  62 

0 

HULL. 

£  s. 

£ 

3. 

,.  14 

0 

.,  13 

0 

9 

16 

350 
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£  3 

Wyburg  redwooj   9  10 

Meniel,  2nd  do  g  15 

Riga  crown  wliitewood   8  0 

Quebec  best  pine  (fair  average)    18  0 

Holmsund,  1st  and  2nd  mixed  redwood   9  10 

T>o.,  Srd  do   7  1q 

10 
0 
d. 

0 
n 
0 


£  s. 
9  15 


Uleahorg,  do. 
Meniel,  crown  pipe  staves 


.per  nuile  UO 


I50 


60 
55 
45 
90 
125 
110 
90 


Memel,  crown  timber    811 

-Do.,  best  do  ] ' 

Do.,  second  do  ' ' '  55 

Bantzic,  second  do  , ,  52 

Sundswall,  do  .  .  4'' 

Quebec,  yellow  pine  do  .'.  85 

„      oak  do  !'l20 

„      elm  do  ' '  iQY 

„      bircli  do               85 

ilemel,  wainscot  logs  per  foot  cube  5 

HARTLEPOOL,  SUNDERLAND,  WHITBY,  &c. 

There  being  little  variation  at  the  above  ports  a 
average  is  given.  ' 

£  g  £ 

Archangel,  1st  redwood   Pet<'.  std 

Swartwick,  1st  and 2ad  mixed  do.  ..  " 

Do.,  3rd  do  . 

Riga,  crown,  whitewood                              -,  „ 

Uleaborg,  redwood  7  15 

Wyburg.  do  9  10 

Memel,  2nd  do                                            g  g 

Onego,  1st  do. '   U  0 

Petersburg!!,  Ist  do  .  12  10 

Ditto,  1st  whitewood   ~9  0 

Quebec,  1st  pine'                                                   18  0 

Memel,  crown  pipe  staves   per  'niilie  145  0 


fair 


some  were  sold  by  tlie  lot,  others  at  a  price  for  each  veneer, 

Aboiit  2  to  2|ft.  average  length,  and  llin.  to  loin.  wide. 
19/  I'lcces  Walnut  burr  veneers  2l3  per  lot 
225  „  *^  ' 


5 
0 

7  10 
9  0 


Swedish  timber   per  load  45 

Memel,  crown  do   80 

„      best  do  '  73 

„      ditto  second  do   ./jS 

Quebec,  yellow  pine    75 

„       do.  small    gQ 

o-'k   !!'!1'"U5 

flm   110 

„       birch    g5 

Memel,  wainscot  logs  per  Ibot'ciibe  5 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Holmsund,  1st  and  2nd  mixed  redwood,       £  g 
Petg.'std.  II  10 

Do.,  3rd  do   ID  5 

Gothenburg,  1st  and  2nd  mixed  .  .  .  .  .  .  11  10 

Do.,  3rd  do   1q  iq 

Quebec,  1st  pine  deals   "  q 

Do.,  2nd  do  \  15  g 


,   12  10 
9  10 

7  15 
9  5 

8  6 

9  15 
9  5 

14  5 
13  0 
9  10 
18  10 
150  0 
s.  d. 
50  0 


60 
90 
70 
125 
112 
92 
5 


11  15 
)0  15 
22  10 
10  5 


246 
147 
209 
194 
201 
189 
228 
191 
215 
195 
180 
197 
200 
1G3 
193 
188 
209 
183 
186 
150 
155 

Walnut  veneers  about  3  to  Sift 
3Jd.  each. 

Do. ,  do. 


173. 

193. 

lis. 

SOs. 

123. 

21s. 
]2g. 

133. 

253. 
3:is. 
21s. 
253. 

3l3. 

223, 
253. 
343. 
373. 
2l3. 
3  8s. 
lOs. 
25s. 
38s. 


  23.  9d.  each. 

purposes,  from  IJd.  per 


Sundswall  timber  per  load  06 

Scaffold  poles  per  foot  run  0 

Rickers,  22ft  

Good  redwood,  25  x  7,  for  buildinj; 

foot  run 
Do.,  3  X  11,  do.,  from  2  Jd. 

The  following  quotations  of  the 'prices  of  building  mate- 
rials at  Hobart  lown  and  Sydney  may  also  prove  interesting. 
PRICES  OF   BUILDING    M.ATERIALS   AT  HOBART 
TOWN. 


12  to  15in.  wide,  2d.  to 

above  15in.,  4|d.  to  B-Jd.  each, 
ligured  walnut  veneers,  about  4ft.  long  and  24in  wide 
Ofd.  to  5jd.  each.  ' 
Do.,  smaller  sizes,  2id.to3d.  each. 
Ebonised  veneers,  2d.  to  4Jd  each 
Walnut  veneers,  6ft.  4in.  by  1  ft.  8in.,  Sid. each 
Do,,  do.  (superior)  6id.  each. 

ld^\o  I'ld'Vich'"''"'  ^'"^^ 

Good  figured  mahogany  veneers  about  8ft.  long  and  16in 
wide,  from  -Jd  to  2d.  each,  and  Os.  to  IO3.  per  100ft.  run 

eicir"'    ^  ^""^  '° 

Do.,  about  1  to  2tt.  long  and  llin.  wide,  l|d.  each 
Do.,  about  2ft.  long  and  12in.  wide,  2Jd  each 
Do.,  about  3ft.  long  and  14in.  wide,  3id  each 
The  lota,  from  lot  92  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  consist- 
ing of  short  lengths  of  walnut  burr  veneer,  sold  from  2d  to 
7d.  each     lliey  were  about  2  to  3ft.  long  and  from  1.5  to 
4ins.  wide     The  latter  price  was,  however,  given  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  parcel.    Altogether  it  was  as  favourable 
a  sale  for  buyers  as  could  be  desired,  and  without  bein^  at  all 
of  unusually  good  quality,  the  goods  offered  were  well  sea- 
soned  and  generally  fit  for  use  for  ordinary  purposes 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
n  CONSTRUCTION. 


Duchess  slates  per  1000  16  0 

Countess  do   I3  q 

Viscountess  do  .    10  0 

Ladies  do   6  10 

Galvanised  cor.  iron,  from  24in  per  ton  27  15 

Do-,do..  iSin  

Colonial  bricks  

Do.  fire  

Battens   

Deals,  3  x  9   

Do  ,  3  X  11  


to 


..per  1000 
per  ioOft. 


2  0 


31  10 
1  15 
8  0 

5s.  to  63.  Gd. 
fid. 
7d. 

From  Sydney  there  are  the  following  quotations  — 

^.""^^'^^   per  barrel  Us.  6d.  to  153.  6d. 

■■■■  ■■■■  per  1000  £11  lOs.  to  £13  IO3. 

American  lumber  per  lOOft.  super  25s.  Gd.  to  263 

fehe Iviug..   1-3  6d.  to  193. 

ritcli  pmc  flooring   19g  gd. 


Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim  have  a  sale  at  the  Baltic 
Ihreadneedle-street.  on  Wednesday  llih  inst.  and  Mesor'"' 
Simson  and  Mason  at  the  same  place,  on  Wednesday  IStli 


f    B.    £  B. 

Teak  load  12   0  12  10 

Quebec,  red  pine   3  16   4  1.^ 

„  yellow  pine..  4  0  5  0 
St.  Jolin,  N.B.  yellow   0   0   0  0 

Quebec  oak   5  15  6  5 

„     birch    3  15    4  15 

,,     elm   4    5   5  5 

Dantzic  oak    4    5   6  5 

fir    2   5   4  5 

Memel  fir   2   5   3  10 

Hi?a   2  15   3  5 

Swcilish    2    0    2  13 

Mn.^tp,  Queb.  red  pine    3  10    6  0 
,,    yellow  pine   -.    4    5   6  0 
Lathwood,  Dant.  fm.   4   0   6  0 
,,        St  P'burg.   6   0   6  10 
Deals,  prC,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  10  17  10 
St.  John.wlilte  .spruce  12  10  15  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  Ist  quality..  18   0  19  0 

2nd  do   12    0  13  0 

Archangel,  yellow  ..II  0  12  10 
St.  retersborg,  yel...  U    0  12  0 


„.  ,     ,  X    s.  X  B. 

™land    C  10   S  0 

Siemel    7   0   9  0 

Gothenburg,    yellow   8    0   8  10 
,,         white  ..    0   0   0  0 

Gefle,  yellow   9  0  10  10 

Soderham    8 

Christiania,    per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow   10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yul.  7  6 

Fil-st  white   7  o 

Second  qualities    6  0 

PujIICESxoXEpr  ta   6  0 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  ..  per  tun  42  10 

Sperm  body   91  o 

Cod   41  0 

Whale,  Sth  Sea,  pale  38 

Olive,  Gallipoli   5G 

Cocoanut,  Cocliin,  tun  45 

I'alm,  fine   4o 

Linseed  32 


0  39 
0  0 
0  46 
0    0  0 
-000 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  40   0  45  10 


Cottonseed 


Rattening  in  L.^ncashiek.— In  consequence  of  Mr 
Johnson  builder,  Manchester,  and  Secretary  to  the  Master 
iJuiiders  Association,  employing  machinery 'in  makin»  bricks 
his  timber  yard  was  set  fire  to  on  Saturday  night  last,  and  an 
attempt  at  the  same  time  was  made  to  blow  up  his  house  at 
Levenshulme  by  throwing  an  infernal  machine  at  his  draw- 
ing-room window.  Considering  that  the  quality  of  hand- 
made bricks  has  been  falling  off  of  late  years  it  is  hi^li  time 
that  machinery  wa*  more  generally  introduced.  The^ricks 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
were  principally  made  on  the  works,  and  by  machinery.  As 
many  as  half  a  million  could  be  drawn  per  week  from  the 
two  kilns,  and  much  more  wqrk  could  have  beeji  done  if 
necessary,  and  the  quality  and  manufacture  were  far  superior 
to  handmade  bricks. 


Pembroke  Docky.a.rd.— The  sale  of  timber  at  Pembroke 
Dock,  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Adm iralty,  realised 
about  £7000.  The  timber  sold  consisted  of  surplus  stores  of 
Ji-nglish,  Itah.an,  and  African  oak,  teak,  sabieu,  greenheart 
and  mora  ;  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Honduras  maboganv 
pine  fir,  elm,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  in  log,  plank,  and  board' 
d.JO  lots  were  catalogued,  but  the  whole  were  not  sold  there 
being  no  offers  for  some  of  the  greenheart  and  mahogany. 
This  IS  the  first  sale  of  the  kind  held  at  Pembroke,  and  fair 
prices  were  obtained. 


Sale  by  Auction,  Srd  May,  of  20,000  walnut  and  mahogany 
veneers  at  No.  62,  Curtain-road. 

This  being  a  bankrupt's  stock,  there  was  no  reserve,  and 
some  of  the  lots  hardly  realised  the  cost  of  sawin^  The 
catalogue  seldom  specifies  the  length  and  width,  but  this 
deficiency  has  been  supplied,  quite  near  enough  for  the 
reader  to  form  a  correct  judgment.   It  will  be  observed  that 


Metals. 

LEAD  :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton  18 

„    English,  W.n                           do.  19 

.,    Lead  Co                                   do.  18  . 

,,   Other  brands  ..                         do.  18  7 

.Sheet  Milled                                      do.  19  5 

Shot,  Patent                                     do.  22  0 

Red  or  minium                               do.  20  C 

Litharge,  WB                                      do.  0  0 

WTiitedry                                      do.  2G  0 

,,   ground  in  oil                              do.  26  0 

COPPEB :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10 

Best  Selected                                    do.  72  0 

Sheet                                                do.  75  q 

Bottoms                                           rio.  78  0 

Australian                                       do.  73  0 

Spanish  Cake                                   cash  0  0 

Chili  Bars    67 

"      refined  ingot    71 

Yel.  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.  0 


0  0  18  2  6 
5    0     19    7  6 


19 

18  12 

19  10 


28  0 

29  0 


0  0  68  0  0 
0    0     74    0  0 


0  6J 


0    0  6J 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  —  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Discussion  on  Mr. 
Ryde's  paper  "  On  Parochial  Assessments."  8. 

TfESD AY. —Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  1st  Discussion, 
on  the  strength  of  Iron  and  Steel ;  2nd,  Recent 
Improvements  in  Regenerative  Hot  Blast  Stoves 
for  Blast  Furnaces,  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  M  lust. 
C.E.  8. 

,,        Royal  Institution.   On  the  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Blackie.  3. 
Wednesday.-  Society  of  Arts.    On  Railways  for  India,  by 
W.  P.  Andrew,  Esq.  8. 
„        Geological  Society.  8. 
Thursday.— Royal  Institution.   Lecture  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.,  F.R..S.  3. 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 
Friday.— Royal  Institution.  9. 

Saturday.  —  Associated  Arts    Institnte.      Exhibition  of 
Sketches.     Discussion— Thesis,  That  the  present 
prospects  of  European  Art  are  satisfactory.  8.15. 
„       Royal  Institution.    On  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  R. 
Grant,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  3. 


TENDERS. 
Brighton.— For  public  baths,  &c..  North-road,  Brighton 
P.  C.  Lockwood,  Esq.,  C.E.  Quantities  by  J.  C.  Lansdownc:- 
Builder's  Voik. 

I',"*!;)'"  £1060 

JNigbtingale    943 

Richaidson   '  9.13 

Clieeseman   *  qiq 

Blackmore  g^O 

Enqhicef's  It'uik. 

"Woollett   ;  £950 

Mills  and  Wellman    755 

Busby   *  724 

Whitmore  and  Buuyon  722 

Jennings    720 

Jeakes  and  Co  .  C37 

i^eed  ;;;;;;;;  575 

Datciiet.— For  additions  and  alterations  toSandlea  House, 
Datchet.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr  D 
Cubitt  Nichols  :- 

Ashby  and  Son  £5994 

I'-^nson   5932 

Mansfield  and  Price    5793 

Axford  and  Whillier   '   5(i98 

Patman  and  Fotheringham    6595 

Macey   5590 

IIlGiitiATE.— For  Ken  Wood  Tower,  Iligligate,  for  E. 
Brooke,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Salomons  and  Jones,  i'rchitects,  2l', 
Whitehall-place.  The  foundations  Laving  been  put  in 
by  Messrs.  Sharpingtou  and  Cole.  Quanlities  bv  Mr.  Bai'i'. 
21,  Whitehall-place. 

liii'l    £11,491 

Lawrence  and  Sons   11  4:30 

Fish    ]i;iuO 

Sliarpington  and  Cole   10,777 

Manley  and  Rogers   10,711 

Dove  Brothers    10  675 

Myers  and  Sons    10,652 

Jackson  and  Shaw  (accepted)    lo'l67 

Kensington.— For  the  erection  of  All  Souls  thiirch,  Ken- 
sington-park. Mr.  James  Edmestou  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Edmeston, 
architects ; — 

Cowland,  exclusive  of  fittings  and  upper 

part  of  tower  (accepted)   £4300 

Leavesden.— For  engine,  boilers,  pump,  &c.,  at  the 
Leavesden  schools; — 

Lees  and  Graham,  Carlisle  (accepted)    £1182 

London.— llolborn  Valley  Improvements,  Contract  L  — 
For  new  street  from  Shoe-lane  to  Farringdon-strect.  Wm. 
Haywood,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by 
D.  C  Nichols,  Esq.:—  ii  J 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)  £10115  ' 
London.— For  Invalid  kitchen,  Sandy's-row,  Spitalfields. 
Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  architect.       Quantities  supplied  by 
S.  B.  Wilson,  Esq. : — 

Ashby  and  Sou    £15-.'7 

Pritchard    14m 

Brass   1428 

Newman  and  Mann    1415 

Axford    1400 

0  9  10  Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)  ...  1394 

London.— lor  pulbng  down  and  rebuilding  No.  13,  Bell- 
yard,  Temple  Bar,  for  Messrs.  Steveus  and  Ilaynes.  Mr. 
Edward  Low,  architect: — 

Clcnieuce   £811 

Beeton  (accepted)    090 

Wurne   5(;o 

London.— For  buildings  in  Chapel-strcct,  Edgware-road. 
Messrs.  Bird  and  Waiteis,  architects.    Quaulilies  sui)|ilied:— 

Gammon  and  Son   £s,s'!<; 

Newman  and  Mann    873fi 

AVilliams  and  Son    8li5  1 

Mansfield  and  Trice    feO'.IU 

Ebbs  aud  Sons   7987 

Kelly,  Bros   792i 

McLaehlan    7920 

Henshaw    7b95 

E.  Brown  (accepted)    7495 

LopHAU,  Nokeulk.— For  new  schools  and  lu.ister's  house 
at  Lopliam,  Norfolk.    Mr.  R.  M.  Pliipson,  F.S.A.,  architect  :  — 

Downing  HTfi  0 

Uawcs    900  0 

Newell    774  10 

Latey    705  u 

Bisliop    730  0 

Reading.— For  new  seed  stores  and  stabling  for  .Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons.    Messrs.  Wm.  and  J.  T.  Brown,  architects  ; 

Strong  ±2735 

I'unu    2.^:i9 

Searle   2501 

WoodrulFe   2490 

Gibson    2488 

Sliep)iard    uili 

MatUtews    2446 

Barincoat  (accepted)    2350 

Rotiieeiiithe.— For  new  granaries  at  Canada  Wharf ,  for 
the  Ventilating  Granary  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  architect : — 

Cowland  £12619 

Lawrence  and  Sons    12560 

Ri'lby    12543 

Brass    jiyeS 

Longmire  and  Burge    111195 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  vValdram    11660 

Browne  and  Robinson   11620 

Poster    11570 

Watts  (accepted)    11255 

Seven  Sisters  Road.— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
the  "  Poplars,"  for  II.  H.  Wetteuhall,  Esq.  Mr.  James  Ed- 
meston, architect :  — 

Taylor  £813    0  0 

Smith    795  19  0 

Vivian   795   0  0 

Green  (accepted)    695    0  0 

Shepherd's  Bush. — For  completion  of  premises,  3  and  4, 
Cambridge-terrace,  Belgrave-roaU,  Shepherd's  Bush.  Mr.  R. 
A.  Lewcuek, architect: — 

Holmes  (accepted)   £220 

Stockweli,.— lor  gas  pipes  and  fittings  for  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital at  Stockwell,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District 
Board : — 

Torrest  and  Son  (accepted)  £220  15  0 


31   0  36  0 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

A CERTAIN  feeling  of  regrtt  forces 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  architecture  to  see  the  in- 
variable emptiness  of  the  special  gallery 
devoted  to  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  public  should  find 
so  little  attraction  in  the  representations  of 
that  art  which  in  spite  of  themselves  daily 
claims  their  attention,  even  if  an  unwilling 
one,  in  the  streets  of  every  town.  One  would 
think  that  it  mattered  greatly  to  them  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  public  buildings  their  money 
(as  ratepayers)  is  to  be  expended  upon,  and 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  know  what  are  to 
be  the  semblances  of  the  houses  of  their 
neighbours  in  case  they  may  however, 
have  to  build  for  themselves.  The  fashion, 
sets  not  in  this  direction ;  the  merest  utili- 
tarianism contents  the  multitude  as  to 
the  tenements  in  which  they  are  housed,  and 
they  crowd  only  to  inspect  the  portable  works 
of  art  with  which  their  buildings  can  be 
furnished,  which  they  may  perhaps  sell  to  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  buy,  or,  at  any  rate,  carry 
about  with  them  as  they  migrate  from  one 
uncared-for  dwelling  to  another. 

Yet  though  the  collection  of  architectural 
drawings  is  not  so  numerous  this  year  as  we 
could  wish,  it  would  well  repay  attentive 
examination.  It  is  too  much  the  habit 
to  excuse  the  carelessness  with  which  these 
architectural  works  are  passed  by  with  the 
charge  that  the  fault  is  due  to  their  authors, 
and  to  state  that  the  drawings  themselves  are 
not  worth  the  attention  they  would  solicit. 
Any  such  charge  on  the  present  occasion  we 
can  conscientiously  rebut.  We  think  that 
there  is  as  much  art  work  to  be  found  in  the 
drawings  which  occupy  one  side  and  a  half  of 
this  gallery.  No.  9,  as  in  any  other  gallery  in 
the  exhibition  ;  but  the  character  of  it  is  such 
as  to  need  care  and  trained  knowledge  to 
appreciate — qualities,  we  regret  to  say,  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  those  who  frequent 
this  or  any  other  exhibition. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Drawing,"  there  is  but 
a  poor  show  at  the  Academy  of  sketches  or 
drawings  of  ancient  buildings.  Those  at  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  are  both  better  and 
more  numerous.  The  science  of  photography 
has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  art  of 
delineation  of  such  works,  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  and  there  are  few  artists  who 
now  seek  to  paint  subjects  whicli  made  the 
reputation  and  the  fortunes  of  men  like  Prout, 
Nash,  and  other  artists  contemporary  with 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  Water  Colour 
Society  can  boast  still  of  some  good 
labourers  in  this  field,  and  that  Messrs. 
Brewer,  Deane,  and  Cole  possess  the 
powers  we  are  desiderating.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  have  exhibited  in  this  depart- 
ment of  this  exhibition,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers 
almost  alone  carries  off  its  honours  with  some 
nice  sketches  of  old  houses  from  the  Rhine- 
land,  to  which,  however,  we  must  object  some- 
what on  the  score  of  slightness  and  haste. 
They  serve,  however,  to  show  that  he  could, 
if  he  would,  become  an  excellent  and  accurate 
architectural  draughtsman. 

Passing  from  these  "  drawings  "  to  those 
which  are  legitimately  headed  "  Architec- 
ture," we  feel  that  we  ought  on  this  occasion 
to  follow  their  order  of  rotation  in  some 
degree,  and  that  we  must  leave  to  another  time 
any  remarks  upon  their  general  character,  if 
grouped  as  our  inclination  might  lead  us  to 
prefer. 

No.  741,  Interior  view  of  S.  Paul's  Church, 
recently  erected  at  Upper   HoUoway  (H. 
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James  and  Son),  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
modern  style  of  brick-lined  apsidal-ended 
churches,  not  devoid  of  dignity  of  proportion, 
but  with  little  refinement  of  detail  or  novelty 
of  design. 

No.  742,  the  Ciuirch  S.  Paul,  Leicester,  by 
Ordish  and  Traylen,  is  more  noticeable.  It  is 
of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  type,  and  shows  a 
rather  overstrained  feeling  for  picturesqueness, 
while  the  study  given  to  the  detail  seems 
under  the  mark  ;  nevertheless  it  is  bold  and 
effective,  a  lofty  apsidal  chancel,  with  long 
triplet  windows  on  east  face  of  almost  German 
Gothic  proportion,  and  a  tower  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  it  at  the  re-entering  angle  formed 
by  the  south  aisle  and  the  chancel  rises  abso- 
lutely featureless  till  clear  of  the  roofs,  when 
it  breaks  into  an  octagon,  with  turrets  at  each 
angle,  finishing  with  a  tapering  spire. 

No.  743,  Interior  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Beddington,  and  761,  Exterior  of  same,  by 
Joseph  Clarke,  is  an  interesting  old  church, 
thoroughly  and  well  restored,  with  rich  and 
massive  roofs  (that  to  chancel  with  bold  arched 
braces  and  angels  as  hammer  beams),  carved 
bench  ends,  with  poppy  heads  to  the  scats,  and 
traceried  screen.  A  creditable  amount  of 
decorative  treatment  to  the  east  end  is 
suggested  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Clarke  also 
exhibits  another  interior,  that  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bishop  Stortford. 

No.  744,  Design  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Winter  Smoking  Room  in  «ew  Tower  now 
being  erected  at  Cardiff  Castle  for  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  is,  with  other  drawings  by 
Mr.  W.  Burges,  a  feature  in  the  exhibition. 
It  is,  as  apparently  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
tended to  be,  thoroughly  mediseval.  This  is  an 
apartment  within  the  massive  structure  the 
exterior  of  which  is  shown  in  No.  817.  An- 
other apartment,  designed  as  _  a  summer 
smoking  room  in  the  same  tower,  is  shown  in 
No.  752.  The  external  architecture  will  com- 
mend itself  more  than  the  drawing  of  it,_  for 
colossal  scale  is  its  main  and  characteristic 
merit.  The  details  are  bold  and  simple,  even 
to  excess.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  harmonises  with  the 
Edwardian  Castle  to  which  it  is  attached,  but 
Cardiff  Castle  has  suffered  more  than  most  of 
its  five  Welsh  compeers,  and  so  little  of  value 
is  left  that  restoration  was  impossible,  and  Mr. 
Burges  has  perhaps  justifiably  given  reins  to 
his  fancy  for  massive  French  Castellated 
work.  As  regards  the  decorations  of  the 
apartments  within,  they  teem  with  his  rich  and 
quaint  jfancy,  but  seem  wanting  in  repose.  The 
better  effect,  as  being  the  quieter,  is  that  of 
the  winter  smoking  room,  which  has  a  high 
wooden  panelled  dado  and  a  doorway  with  a 
pointed  arch,  surrounded  by  a  wide  Moresque- 
looking  architrave  on  a  gold  ground,  gleam- 
ing, as  also  does  the  gilded  slope  of  the 
chimney-piece,  from  a  background  of  blue  of 
a  strong  but  refined  tone.  The  ceiling  is 
like  the  walls,  but  with  the  ribs  enriched  ; 
hawking  and  other  scenes,  and  ornamental 
decorations,  are  represented  on  the  ground 
thus  formed.  The  other  apartment  is  not 
dissimilar  in  treatment,  but  more  crowded  with 
work,  and  leaves  a  sense  of  its  being  over- 
done. Here,  again,  the  chimney-piece  is  the 
central  feature,  with  its  tapering  slope  gilt 
and  studded  with  crimson  hearts,  and  on  a 
corbel  from  the  mantel  stands  a  figure  of 
Cupid,  clad  in  green,  with  purple  wings,  above 
the  motto,  Estate  Viresco.  Two  massive 
columns  in  this  apartment,  with  portentous 
corbellings  as  capitals,  are  of  a  character 
of  design  which  we  honestly  allow  we 
fail  to  ° comprehend,  and  on  that  account 
possibly  cannot  admire  the  ceiling  to  the 
gallery  ;  the  covings  on  either  side  are  well 
and  quaintly  treated. 

No.  781,  Knightshayes,  the  seat  of  J.  II. 
Amory,  Esq.,M.P.,  now  also  being  erected  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Burges,  is  much  more  to  our  taste.  It  is 
stately  and  bold,  and  its  meditevalism  not 
obtrusive. 
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No.  745,  Kenwood  Tower,  Highgate,  now 
erecting  for  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  by  Messrs. 
Salomons  and  Jones,  is  a  very  ordinary 
Elizabethan  jumble  of  pseudo-Gothic  outline 
and  pseudo-Classic  details,  which,  if  it  did  not 
■  here  seek  architectural  criticism,  might  other- 
wise inoffensively  fall  beneath  it  if  the 
utilitarian  wants'of  its  owner  are  duly  ful- 
filled. 

No.  748,  The  Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester, 
by  A.  Darbyshire,  has  a  frontispiece  to  the 
stage  which  is  a  sort  of  parody  upon  an 
architectural  composition,  with  an  entablature 
sufficient,  if  real,  to  crush  the  columns  sup- 
posed to  support  it.  Its  very  ordinary  deco- 
rative treatment,  No.  749,  is  not  amiss  of  its 
class,  and  would  not  be  so  inharmonious  as 
other  examples  have  been  with  the  paintings 
of  Mr.  Marks,  which  are  the  real  artistic  sus- 
tenance of  the  composition. 

No.  750,  the  Interior  of  Inverness  Cathedral, 
by  A.  Ross,  presents  a  certain  stateliness  and 
simplicity  in  its  pointed  barrel-vaulted  nave, 
and  lofty  crux  arches  and  apsidal  chancel 
beyond,  but  the  decoration  is  poor._  The  space 
over  the  arcade  is  too  deep,  not  being  divided 
off  as  a  triforium  space,  and  the  clerestory, 
with  depressed  arches,  is  very  ugly  and  objec- 
tionable. 

No.  751,  Elevation  of  a  Library  and  Museum, 
&c.,  now  being  erected  for  the  governors  of 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  by  E.  E.  Scott, 
seems  a  building  suitable  for  its  purpose, 
with  small  architectural  pretensions.  We 
should  have  preferred  it,  however,  with  less. 

No.  753,  N.E.  view  of  new  Mansion  at 
Petersfield,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  is  a,  very 
pleasing  drawing  of  a  satisfactory  building, 
which,  however,  we  fancy  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited before.  Mr.  Edis  also  sends  some 
sketches  in  France  and  Italy,  Nos.  787  and 
795,  and  No.  802,  a  new  warehouse  in  Budge- 
row,  City,  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  is 
a  very  good  adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  such  a  purpose. 

No.  754  is  a  painstaking  and  interesting  draw- 
ing giving  the  restoration  of  the  Piscina  in 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  as  suggested 
by  the  late  Professor  Cockerell,  by  T.  E.  Good- 
child.  The  colouring  is  somewhat  feeble  and 
cold. 

No.  755  is  a  drawing,  by  an  anonymous  con- 
tributor, of  no  small  pretensions.  It  seems  to 
be  a  design  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall.  The  dravying  and 
design  are  ambitious  and  have  merit.  The 
grouping  is  good,  but  the  details  of  that  rank 
development  of  Gothic  which  seems  to  find 
favour  in  the  north,  but  which  needs  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

No.  756  is  a  striking  drawing  cf  the  interior 
view  of  S.  Peter's  Church,  Wickham-road, 
Deptford,  recently  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Marrable.  It  is  to  our  mind  more  suc- 
cessful as  an  engineering  than  an  architectural 
achievement.  Great  brick  arches  span  the 
nave,  and  seem  a  costly  expedient  to  support 
the  comparatively  far  too  slight  intermediate 
roofing. 

No.  757,  LongstoweHall,  the  seat  of  Sidney 
Stanley,  Esq.,  by  W.  M.  Fawcetfc,  if  new,  looks 
old  and  of  a  good  type,  which  would  be  no  small 
praise. 

No.  759  is  a  proposed  Church  for  South  Ilamp- 
stead,  by  II.  S.  Legg,  of  the  featureless  and 
commonplace  character  too  familiar  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

No.  760,  S.  Andrew's  Church,  Bradfield,  re- 
cently erected  from  the  designs  of  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A.,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  and  is 
an  excellent  drawing  in  his  well-known 
manner,  hung  too  high  for  the  examination  it 
and  the  building  deserve.  As  the  only  work 
exhibited  with  which  Mr.  Scott's  name  is 
associated,  we  are  glad  tonotice  that  it  appears 
to  be  a  modest  and  picturesque  group  of 
buildings,  apparently  very  suitable  to  its 
purpose. 

(To  he  continued) 
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CHURCHES  WITH  WIDE  BAYS. 

ONE  obvious  way  of  lessening  the  obstruc- 
tion to  sight  caused  by  the  nave  columns 
of  a  church  is  to  place  them  farther  apart  and 
so  use  fewer  of  them.  If  each  arch  of  the 
nave  arcades,  instead  of  being  10ft.  or  12ft.  in 
span ,  were  increased  to  20ft.  or  30ft.  there 
would  of  course  be  only  one  half  or  one  third 
as  many  piers  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  pul- 
pit or  altar.  But  there  are  two  special  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  First,  the  wider  the  arches 
are  the  more  they  rise,  and,  unless  there  is  some 
further  alteration,  the  higher  the  whole  build- 
ing must  consequently  be.  Secondly,  to  enlarge 
the  bays  tends  to  lessen  the  apparent  size  of 
the  building  generally,  or,  in  technical  language, 
to  destroy  its  "  scale."  A  church  divided  into 
five  bays  of  length  will  usually  look  larger  in 
every  way  than  an  equal  sized  one  divided  into 
only  three.  These  two  difficulties  have  helped 
to  counteract  the  advantages  of  wide  spacing, 
and  in  recent  churches  it  is  rarer  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul's, 
Cork,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  has  the 
nave  piers  seme  22ft.*  from  centre  to  centre. 
At  All  Saints',  Margaret-street,  they  are  two 
or  three  feet  closer,  and  at  S.  James  tlie  Less, 
Garden-street,  their  distance  is  about  18ft. 
But  in  most  of  our  modern  churches,  as  of  our 
ancient  ones,  the  bays  seem  to  average  from 
12ft.  to  15ft.  each.  Our  cathedrals  were  of 
course  set  out  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  though 
some  of  them,  such  as  Ely  and  Lichfield,  have  ' 
the  nave  piers  barely  17ft.  from  centre  to 
centre.  Of  the  twelve  abbey  churches  in  Mr. 
Sharpe's  "  Parallels,"  Tintern  has  the  widest 
bay  (18ft.  3in.),  and  Netley  the  narrowest 
(14ft.  Sin.) 

Englisii  Gothic,  as  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, delighted  in  multiplicity  and  smallness 
of  parts.  Wide  bay  churches  must  therefore  be 
sought  rather  on  the  Continent  than  here  ;  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  examine  a  few  of  them, 
and  to  see  how  the  two  difficulties  of  extreme 
height  and  want  of  scale  are  sometimes  met. 
Extreme  height  indeed  often  seems  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  ratlier  than 
an  objection.  At  Antwerp  Cathedral,  for 
instance  (with  29ft.  bays  in  the  middle  aisle), 
there  is  a  clerestory  of  immense  depth  above 
the  arches.  At  Magdeburgh,  with  40ft.  bays, 
there  is  likewise  a  very  deej)  clerestory,  though 
the  arches  are  of  low  proportion.  Here  their 
vast  size  is  exhibited  by  putting  two  bays  of 
vaulting,  and  two  Uave-light  clerestory  windows 
over  each.  At  S.  Cross,  Breslau,  there  are 
30ft.  bays  in  the  nave,  and  15ft.  ones  in  the 
side  aisles.  Two  aisle  windows  thus  face  each 
arch,  and  there  is  an  external  buttress  opposite 
to  its  centre.  In  Spain,  Mr.  Street's  labours 
have  introduced  us  to  a  series  of  churclies 
designed  on  a  system  of  surprising  magnitude. 
At  San  Benito,  Valladolid,  the  bays  are  31ft. 
each  ;  at  the  Cathedral  of  San  Salvador,  Avila, 
34ft.  ;  at  the  Collegiata,  Mauresa,  32ft.,  and 
at  Siguenza  Cathedral,  39ft.  At  the  new  (15th 
century)  Cathedral  of  Salamanca  they  are 
33ft.,  two  two-light  windows,  with  a  circle  over 
them,  standing  above  each  arch.  At  Barcelona 
Cathedral,  with  30ft.  bays,  and  comparatively 
small  piers,  there  is  a  low  triforium  arcade, 
and  a  range  of  rose  windows  enclosed  by  the 
wall  rib  of  the  vault  to  serve  as  clerestory. 
But  another  church  at  Barcelona,  that  of  S. 
Maria  del  Mar,  goes  far  beyond  this,  and  has 
its  nave  piers  no  less  than  45ft.  from  centre  to 
centre.  Compare  this  even  with  some  of  our 
cathedrals — such  as  Ely,  Hereford,  or  Lichfield. 
Three  bays  in  this  Spanish  church  are  equal  to 
eight  in  our  English  ones— and  the  former 
would  have  but  two  columns  where  the  latter 
have  seven.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned 
which  principle  best  fulfils  the  requirements  of 
a  congregation— that  with  a  crowd  of  columns 
or  that  with  vast  unobstructing  arches.  The 
difficulties  in  applying  the  latter  cannot  be 
overlooked— but  it  docs  not  seem  impossible 
to  reduce  them.    At  S.  Maria  del  Mar,  the 


*  Most  of  the  dimensions  in  this  paper  (which  are  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piers),  are  measured  from  plana,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  absolute  exactness. 


height  is  kept  down  by  a  pecidiar  form  of 
clerestory.  The  wall -ribs  and  the  nave  arches 
both  spring  with  different  radii  from  the  same 
level,  and  the  former  just  rise  high  enough 
to  allow  of  small  windows  above  the  summits 
of  the  latter. 

Compared  with  any  of  our  own  churches, 
that  just  described  seems  incomparably  large 
in  its  parts.  Yet  examples  of  still  wider  bays 
exist  in  Italv.  Florence  Cathedral  has  its 
piers  about  60ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  But 
architecturally  it  shows  (at  least  in  its  nave) 
what  to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  imitate.  It 
is  as  deficient  in  scale  as  a  building  can  well 
be.  There  are  no  secondary  divisions  ;  no 
minor  arcades  or  groups  of  windows,  or 
double  aisle  compartments,  to  assist  the  eye  in 
realising  how  vast  each  main  arch  is.  In 
each  60ft.  length  of  the  aisles  there  is  one 
long  narrow  two-light  window,  and  one  small 
round  one  in  each  bay  of  the  clerestory.  The 
result  proves  how  important  it  is,  if  we  adopt 
wider  bays  than  usual,  to  provide  some  means 
of  showing  their  real  size.  To  neglect  this  is 
not  only  to  detract  from  apparent  magnitude 
and  impressiveness  of  the  building,  but  to 
produce  a  straggling,  bald,  and  uninteresting 
design.  Whether  it  is  to  be  effected  by  double 
roofing  compartments  as  at  Magdeburgh,  and 
at  the  Franciscan  Church,  Erfurt ;  by  extra 
clerestory  windows,  as  at  Salamanca;  by 
an  arcaded  clerestory,  as  in  the  60ft.  bays 
of  Treves  Cathedral  ;  by  gallery  arcades,  as  in 
many  Byzantine  churches,  including  S.  Mark's, 
Venice ;  or  by  numberless  small  windows 
to  the  walls  and  domes,  as  in  the  same  ex- 
amples, may  depend  on  special  circumstances 
in  each  case.  l?ut  once  accomplished,  either 
by  these  or  any  other  means,  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  a  wide  bay  plan  would  be  removed  ; 
and  without  approaching  the  dimensions  to  be 
found  in  many  Spanish  or  Italian  churches, 
we  could  dispense  with  a  large  proportion  of 
those  nave  piers  which  now  produce  so  great 
an  obstruction  to  seeing  and  hearing  the 
service. 


TRUSSED  GIRDERS. 

THE  solid  balk,  whether  in  its  rough,  un- 
hewn state,  or  when  squared  and  planed, 
constitutes  the  simplest  and  most  primitive 
form  of  a  beam  or  girder ;  but  even  had  it 
nothing  more  to  support  than  its  own  weight, 
the  limits  of  its  capabilities  would  very 
speedily  be  reached.  So  soon,  therefore,  as 
it  became  necessary  to  span  intervals,  and 
carry  loads  exceeding  the  modest  proportions 
attainable  by  the  simple  balk,  the  never  fail- 
ing ingenuity  of  man  was  called  into  play  to 
devise  some  means  of  accomplishing  the  task. 
Obviously  two  courses  were  open  for  adoption. 
The  one  consisted  in  employing  a  totally  dif- 
ferent principle  of  construction ;  the  other  in 
modifying  the  existing  one  so  as  to  increase 
its  powers  of  resistance,  and  render  it  equal 
to  the  additional  duty  required  of  it.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  modification  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  simple  beam  or  log  into  a  trussed 
girder ;  the  theoretical  and  practical  value  of 
which  we  propose  examining  and  investigat- 
ing in  the  present  article.  Ordinary  examples 
of  these  trussed  girders,  more  or  less  compli- 
cated according  to  their  spans  and  the  load 
they  have  to  carry, 'are  to  be  witnessed  on 
nearly  every  wharf  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  either  above  or  below  London  Bridge. 
They  are  employed  as  movable  gantries  and 
travelling  stages  by  which  to  load  and  unload 
barges,  carts,  and  other  receptacles  for  goods 
and  stores  of  various  kinds.  The  first  and 
simplest  of  these  is  that  iu  which  a  bracket  of 
cast  iron  is  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the 
beam  at  its  centre,  from  which  a  couple  of 
wrought  iron  rods  are  carried  to  the  ends  of  the 
beam  to  which  they  are  respectively  attached. 
This  attachment  may  be  made  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  rods  may  be  simply  passed 
obliquely  through  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and 
held  tight  by  a  nut  and  washer;  or  their  ex- 
tremities may  be  fastened  in  a  similar  manner 


ends  of  the  beam,  and  provided  with  pro- 
jecting lugs  to  receive  the  rods.  The  former 
h  the  cheaper  method,  and  answers  well 
enough  in  cases  where  the  span  and  load  are 
small ;  but  the  latter  is  a  more  workman-like 
plan  of  doing  the  thing,  and  makes  a  better 
job  of  it.  It  prevents  the  necessity  for  boring 
holes  in  the  timber,  which  should  always  be 
avoided  if  possible. 
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An  inspection  of  figs.  1  and  2  will  demon- 
strate how  the  first  step  is  made  in  trussing  a 
plain  beam  or  balk  of  timber,  and  tlie  effect 
that  is  produced  by  so  doing.  Let  us  consider 
firstly  the  single  beam  in  fig.  1.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  single  weight  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  span,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  regard 
a  uniformly-distributed  load  as  concentrated 
at  that  point,  the  tendency  will  be  to  deflect 
the  beam  from  the  horizontal  into  a  position 
shewn  on  an  exaggerated  scale  by  the  dotted 
lines.  With  a  moderate  weight  there  will  be 
a  perceptible  deflection ;  but  so  long  as  it 
does  not  pass  certain  limits,  there  is  no  danger 
of  failure  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  must  be  the  amount 
of  the  weight  to  produce  incipient  flexure, 
and  'upon  this  point  much  uncertainty  and 
diversity  of  opinion  prevail  among  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  Some  eminent  autho- 
rities, like  the  late  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
maintain  that  a  very  small  weight  is  sufficient 
to  produce  incipient  deflection,  while  others 
contend  that  there  is  a  minimum  weight,  pro- 
portional, of  course,  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
beam  and  the  size  of  the  span,  necessary  to 
cause  flexure.  What  the  exact  truth  of  the 
case  may  be  matters  very  little  to  practical 
men.  So  long  as  we  know  that  "  a  good 
stick  will  bend  before  it  breaks,"  we  need 
never  put  such  a  load  upon  it  as  will  cause  it 
to  bend  so  much  as  to  be  iu  danger  of  ulti- 
mately giving  way.  The  general  effect  of 
trussing  is  certainly  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  beam  or  structure,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  diminish  the  strain  resulting 
from  the  weight.  This  may  appear  a  little 
paradoxical,  but  a  consideration  of  the  two 
cases  in  figs.  1  and  2  will  render  the  matter 
perfectly  clear.  If  the  weight  in  the  trussed 
and  untrussed  beam  be  the  same,  the  span  the 
same,  and  the  depth  also,  then  the  strain  at 
the  centre,  or  at  any  other  intermediate  point, 
will  be  also  the  same.  Let  the  weight  equal 
W,  the  span  L,  and  the  depth  D,  then  the 
general  ^expression  for  S,  the  strain  at  the 
centre  for  any  beam,  trussed  or  untrussed,  is 
W  X  L 

S  =  .    A  little  reflection  will  show 

4  X  D 

that  whether  the  load  be  transferred  in  equal 
portions  to  the  abutments  or  points  of  support 
by  the  direct  agency  of  the  beam  alone, 
as  in  fig.  1,  or  by  means  of  the  trussing, 
that  is,  the  cast  iron  strut  and  tie  rods, 
as  in  fig.  2,  yet  the  result  is  the  same.  Half 
the  total  weight  is  ultimately  in  both  cases 
conveyed  to  each  abutment,  and  in  both 
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instances  their  separate  vertical  reactions  are 
identical.  This  known  reaction  may  be  made 
use  of  to  ascertain  the  compressive  strain  at 
the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  prove  the  formula 
already  given.  The  reaction  at  each  abutment 
can  always  be  directly  ascertained  from  the 
position  of  the  load,  and  it  will  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  treat  this  subject  generally,  and 
then  apply  the  results  to  the  particular  cases 
in  question. 

In  fig.  3  let  the  point  of  application  of  the 
weight  W  divide  the  beam  into  the  two  seg- 
ments A  and  B,  whose  span  is  equal  to 
Calling  M  the  moment  tending  to  break  the 
beam  at  that  point,  we  have  the  general 
formula  applicable  to  every  case, 
W  X  A  X  B 

M  =  

L 

Let  L  =   16ft.,   D  =   loin.,   A  =  4, 
B  =  12ft.,  and  W  =  10  tons.  Substitut- 
ing these  values   in  the  equation  we  get 
10  X  4  X  12 

M  =  =  30  tons.    This  re- 

10 

presents  the  moment  or  effort  of  the 
weight  W  to  fracture  the  beam  at  the  point 
where  it  is  applied.  But  what  is  practically 
required  is  the  actual  resulting  strain  at  this 
point,  which  put  equal  to  S.  Now  S  is  equal 
to  the  moment  divided  by  the  depth  of  the 
girder,  since  the  strength  of  the  beam  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  depth.  Con- 
M 

sequently  S  =  — ,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
D 

the  units  in  the  value  of  M  are  feet  and  in  D 
inches,  and  therefore  M  must  be  multiplied  by 
12  or  D  put  in  feet  and  decimals  instead  of 
inches,  the  value  for 

M  X  12       W  X  A  X  B  X  12 

D  L  X  D 

10  X  4  X  12  X  12 

=  =  24  tons. 

16  X  15 

This  calculation  may  now  be  checked  inde- 
pendently by  the  method  of  the  known  reac- 
tions of  the  two  abutments.  Referring  to  fig. 
3,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  pi'inciple  of  the 
lever  that  the  total  weight  W  is  conveyed  to 
the  two  abutments  in  two  parts  or  subdivisions, 
which  cause  reactions  or  upward  pressures  upon 
the  end  of  the  beam.  These  reactions  are 
equal  to  the  portions  of  the  total  weight  trans- 
ferred to  the  supports,  and  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  respective  distances  of  the  weight 
W  from  each  point  of  support.  Thus  the  por- 
tion of  W  conveyed  to  the  nearest  abutment 
C  is  proportional  to  the  distance  B,  and  that 
which  is  transferred  to  the  further  support  D 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  or  segment  A. 
Let  R  be  the  vertical  reaction  at  C,  and  R'  that 
at  D,  then 

W  X  B  W  X  A, 

R  =  and  Ri  —  or  W  —  W— R; 

L  L 
since  there  is  always  this  general  equation, 
W  =  (R  4-  R').  The  reaction  being  known, 
the  actual  moment  at  any  point  tending  to 
break  the  beam  is  easily  found,  since  it  equals 
the  vertical  reaction  at  either  abutment,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  leverage — that  is,  the  distance 
of  the  weight  from  that  particular  abutment. 
Consequently,  the  moment  to  break  the  beam 
at  the  point  of  application  of  the  weight  is 
M  =  RxA  =  RixB.  Substituting  for 
R,  R',  A  and  B  their  values  we  have 
10  X  12  x  4      10  X  4  X  12 

M  =  —  —  30  tons. 

IG  IG 

M  X  12 

and  the  actual  strain  =  =  24  tons, 

D 

whfth  is  the  strain  already  obtained  by  the 
general  formula  given  above.  To  apply  this 
now  to  the  particular  case  in  question  of  a 
weight  at  the  centre,  in  this  instance  in  the 
W  X  A  X  B 

equation  S  —  ,  A  becomes  equal 

L  X  D 


L 

to  B  n  — ,  and  therefore  the  equation  may  be 
W  X  7  X  -    AV  X  L-^     W  X  L 

"  2 

LxD  4xLxD  4xD, 
the  equation  given  above. 

The  compressive  strain,  therefore,  in  the 
beam,  in  both  fig.  1  and  fig.  2,  will  be  equal 
to  24  tons.  There  is  still  another  method  of 
ascertaining  this  strain,  which  is  by  a  geome- 
trical analysis.  These  different  ways  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  result  point  out  at  once  how 
interesting  is  the  study  of  the  analysis  and 
determination  of  strains. 

It  will  also  demonstrate  to  many  of  our 
readers  how  little  real  information  is  to  be 
gained  from  books  on  the  subject.  Nothing 
but  a  close  and  searching  investigation  will 
prove  to  the  student  what  a  field  for  inquiry 
this  branch  of  technical  science  presents.  As 
one  proceeds  in  his  own  course  of  reasoning 
and  reflection,  he  perceives — it  might  almost 
be  said  he  invents  —  independent  and  fresh 
methods  of  solving  the  numerous  problemsthat 
the  various  forms  of  trussed  and  braced  struc- 
tures, whether  bridges,  roofs,  or  other  examples, 
continually  present.  It  must  be  remarked  that, 
although  the  general  principles  which  govern 
the  distribution  and  transference  of  the  st;rains 
in  a  braced  or  trussed  girder  are  constant,  yet 
each  particular  form  of  truss  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  individually,  aSjOne^gives  no  clue  to 
another.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject,  and  why 
we  constantly  perceive  such  unscientific,  waste- 
ful forms  of  trusses  designed  and  erected.  We 
must  reserve  for  another  article  the  elucidation 
of  the  third  or  geometrical  method  of  arriving 
at  the  strain  upon  the  beams  already  partially 
investigated. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
ON  CIVILLSATION.* 
(Concluded  J^'om  paz/e  310.) 

THE  little  peculiarities  of  society,  rather  than 
the  general  features  of  human  nature,  are 
the  theme  of  the  modern  dramatist  :'so  we  cannot 
wonder  what  influence  he  has  should  be  ephemeral 
— unlike  that  of  great  Art,  which  lives  for  all 
times  and  all  places.  There  is  no  help  for  this 
absence  of  original  genius,  or  even  for  the  want  of 
appreciation  for  high  and  earnest  work.  The 
temper  of  the  age  is  not  of  acharacterto  call  forth 
the  one,  and  so  it  ignores  for  the  moment  what  has 
received  the  admiration  of  ages,  hoping  thereby  to 
forget,  or  to  silence,  a  just  rebuke  at  its  prevailing 
littleness.  We  are  so  immei'sed  in  our  worldly 
affairs — each  man  bent  on  rapidly  making  a  for- 
tune to  enjoy  in  the  present,  rather  than  a  decent 
competence  to  suffice  for  the  future — that  in  our 
moments  of  relaxation  the  struggle  of  the  day  has 
robbed  us  of  the  mental  effort  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate real  excellence,  and  so  we  seek  for  pleasure 
in  whatever  will  tickle  or  excite  our  senses.  Powers 
and  persons  have  alike  changed  places,  and  the 
scene-painter  and  the  ballet-master  obtain  that 
public  favour  which  was  formerly  bestowed  on  the 
poet  and  the  actor.  Tragedy  and  comedy  we  have 
not  ;  but  in  their  place  we  have  that  mongrel  pro- 
duction called  "  a  drama,"  where  sensation  per- 
forms the  function  of  the  former,  and  buffoonery 
that  of  the  latter.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  the  advancement  of  morality,  does 
the  presence  of  vulgarit7  on  the  stage  produce 
disgust,  or  that  of  indecency  arouse  indignation. 
We  are  such  firm  fi-iends  of  Realism  that  the  re- 
presentation of  ignorance  and  vice  is  regarded  as 
useful  a  method  of  instruction  as  the  illustration 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  When  such  things  occur 
in  "  high  "  places,  who  can  marvel  at  their  presence 
in  low  ones  ?  Poverty  and  ignorance  may  freely 
denounce  wealth  and  education,  which  they  have 
not ;  but  when  their  more  materially -favoured 
brethren  show  any  favour  to  vice,  they  feel  that 
error  at  least  is  common  to  all,  and  that  "  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  I 
have  taken  the  painful  trouble  lately  to  visit  some 
of  the  lowest  resorts  of  amusement,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  entertainment  showed  that  the  lower 
classes  were  anything  but  backward  in  imitati.i 4 
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the  l'ashi(m  set  them  by  their  more  gifted  brethren. 
Now,  with  our  unbounded  love  of  perfect  liberty, 
it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  our  ruling  powers 
should  beneficently  interfere  in  enforcing  decency 
in  public  performances,  or  that  the  appointment 
of  a  really  elficicnt  censor  of  the  stage  wonlil  bo 
received  with  anything  butdisgustand  disaffection. 
Possibly  tlicro  arc  other  means,  more  effective  than 
coercion,  to  stop  the  march  of  vice  ;  but  even  if 
one — a  ffood  example — wore  set,  it  requires  good 
sense  and  some  degree  of  wisdom  to  follow  it;.  At 
least,  it  might  bo  tried  immediately — and  produce 
some  effect — without  waiting  for  the  far-j:emoved 
influence  which  is  promised  (how  often  has  it  been 
promised  1)  from  a  new  "  Bill  for  Education."  In 
miking  these  remarks,  I  have  not  been  actuated 
by  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  advantages  of  living 
at  this  present  date  of  the  world's  history.  But  I 
think  it  were  wise,  before  we  throw  stones  at  the 
glass  houses  of  other  ages,  to  reflect  that  we  live 
ourselves  in  a  structure  of  the  same  material, 
equally  huge,  and,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of 
Science,  not  less  liable  to  injury  from  without. 

I  am  no  purist  in  art,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to 
confine  its  current  within  narrow  bounds,  as  some 
of  my  art-antagonists  assert.  I  might  say,  with 
justice,  that  the  stigma  of  purism — ^such  as  it  is — 
belongs  to  them.  The  doctrine  which  they  preach 
— that  art  should  only  produce  pleasure — has 
found  favour  in  all  ages  ;  but,  happily,  the  success 
of  labourers  even  in  an  opposite  direction  proves 
how  narrow  and  untenable  is  that  doctrine.  Man 
— born  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  enjoy — has  the  capa- 
city to  receive  mental  profit  equally  through  pain 
or  pleasure  ;  and  however  much,  in  moments  of 
weakness,  we  may  deplore  the  presence  of  pity  or 
even  terror  as  active  agents  in  the  career  of  hu- 
manity, yet  they  are  necessities,  and  cannot  be 
ignored.  So  Art,  deriving  its  very  sustenance  from 
its  power  to  represent  Nature,  takes  a  narrow  view 
of  its  mission  in  despising  any  natural  means 
which  may  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view. 
But  in  performing  his  mission — -even  by  means  of 
pity  or  sorrrow — the  true  artist  avoids  those 
features  which  gives  to  his  embodiments  a  vicious 
sensationalism.  Phrynicbus,  an  Athenian  poet,  was 
publicly  censured,  and  also  fined,  for  representing 
on  the  stage  a  contemporary  calamity  ;  and  though 
the  sentence  may  appear  arbitrary,  it  showed— as 
Schlegel  justly  observes — a  correct  feeling  of  the 
proprieties  and  limits  of  art.  I  think,  however,  if 
Phrynicbus  could  see  what  is  going  on  now,  he 
woirld  have  ample  reason  to  dispute  the  justice  of 
his  punishment  ;  and,  moreover,  he  would  have 
regretted  the  loss  of  that  laurel  crown  which  now 
so  liberally  girts  the  temples  of  his  successors  in 
that  path  of  art  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer.  For, 
so  far  from  exciting  the  attention  by  the  intricacies 
of  the  plot  and  the  truth  and  beauty  of  thelanguage, 
which  are  the  legitimate  moans  of  dramatic  success, 
the  aim  now  of  the  author  and  manager  is  to  elec- 
trify the  audience  by  fear  and  terror  ;  and  the 
success  of  a  play  solely  depends  on  what  are  called 
"  striking  situations."  Surely  this  is  not  a  thing 
to  dwell  on  with  pleasure  ;  for,  if  my  assertion  be 
true,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  a 
nation  is  mirrored  in  its  public  entertainments,  the 
prospect  is  far  from  pleasant.  When  Rome  was 
the  mistress  of  the  woidd,  the  very  centre  of  civili- 
sation, its  people  forgot  in  prosperity  the  virtues 
which  wei-e  so  prominent  in  adversity,  and  their 
moral  and  intellectual  condition — as  one  is,  so 
always  will  bo  the  other — was  abject  in  the 
extreme.  And  their  degradation  was  shown,  as 
usual,  in  the  character  of  their  entertainments. 
In  the  gratification  of  the  eye,  that  of  the  ear  was 
altogether  lost ;  rope-dancers  and  white  elephants 
were  preferred  to  every  kind  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment— the  embroidered  robe  of  the  actor  was 
bis  chief  weapon  of  success  ;  and  fights  of 
gladiators,  with  the  presence  of  real  blood,  crowned 
the  edifice.  To  the  latter  degradation  we  have  not 
yet  arrived,  and  I  hope  never  will  arrive.  But 
— barring  that  one  feature — insert  Paris  and 
London  in  the  place  of  Rome,  and  the  picture  of 
the  past  is  that  of  the  present,  with,  I  feai%  an 
additional  smear  of  immorality.  Not  only  are 
Blondins  and  Leotards  worshipped  by  the  present 
race,  but  Parisian  exotics  now  bloom  not  only 
in  English  hotbeds  of  luxury,  but  in  the  open  air. 
I  cannot  dilate  on  the  theme  ;  if  you  want  ocular 
proof  of  my  denunciation,  go  and  see  a  burlesque, 
or  rather  an  opera,  by  Offenbach. 

The  lecturer  concluded  with  some  remai'ks  on 
the  evil  influence  of  Fashion  on  Art,  appealing  to 
the  ladies  present  to  resist  as  far  as  possible  the 
false  teachings  of  that  power,  and  so  avoid  the 
frequent  and  violent  changes  consequent  on 
obedience  to  her  dictates. 
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PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

(^Concluded  from  page  339.) 

Yaluation  of  Farm  Hrmesteads. — In  esti- 
mating the  rateable  value  of  farm  homesteads, 
several  matters  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  example  :  the  buildings  may  bo  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
lands  of  sf  farm  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  tenant 
can  only  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay  sueh  a 
rent  as  the  buildings  which  he  actually  requires 
would  command.  Even  that  rent  may  have  to  be 
diminished  instead  of  increased,  from  the  fact 
that  the  repairs  and  insurances  of  the  larger 
buildings  are  more  costly  to  the  tenant  than  the 
repairs  and  insurance  of  buildings  of  the  proper 
size  would  be. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  occupier  of 
such  a  farm  may  also  occupy,  as  a  separate  rate- 
able hereditament,  land,  either  wholly  without 
buildings,  or  otherwise  deficient  in  that  respect, 
in  which  case  the  rateable  value  to  him  of  the 
buildings  previously  alluded  to  will  be  increased. 

Valuation  of  Trade  Premises,  Mills,  Factories, 
Sfc. — In  estimating  the  value  of  trade  premises, 
such  as  a  factory  fitted  up  with  machines,  a 
foundry  with  furnaces  and  forges,  or  a  brewery 
with  fixed  steam  engines  and  vats,  the  value  of 
the  machinery  as  enhancing  the  annual  value  of 
the  freehold  of  which  it  forms  part  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

An  important  decision  in  respect  of  the  rating 
of  mills  was  given  in  the  case  of  Staley  and 
another  v.  Castleton  (33  L.  J.  M.  C,  p.  178). 
The  mill  was  fitted  to  its  full  capacity  with  the 
machinery  useful  and  necessary  for  a  cotton  mill ; 
_a  steam  engine  was  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  machinery,  and  steam  pipes  from  the 
boilers  were  carried  through  all  the  rooms  in  the 
mill  for  the  purpose  of  warming  them.  Some  of 
the  machinery  was  fixed  to  the  floors  in  order  to 
its  steadier  working,  while,  in  other  instances,  it 
was  merely  placed  upon  the  floors  of  the  mill. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the 
machinery  was  in  the  nature  of  tenant's 
machinery,  or  fixtures.  Before  the  American 
war,  the  property  had  been  of  considerable  annual 
value  as  a  cotton  mill  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  trade  during  the  war,  the  mill  was  closed. 
Nevertheless,  the  machinery  was  kept  in  it,  and  a 
man  was  employed  to  attend  to  the  fires  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
and  to  keep  the  machinery  in  a  state  of  repair. 

The  Court  held  that  the  mill  was  thus  used  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  valual:)le  machinery  that  it 
contained,  and  was  to  be  valued  for  assessment  to 
the  extent  of  the  rent  which  it  would  command  as 
such  storehouse. 

Following  this  decision  came  another  important 
case,  Harter  v.  Salford.  (31  L.  J.  M.  C,  p.  20G.) 
The  appellant  for  many  years  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  silk  manufacturer  ;  but,  in  1863,  he 
gave  up  business  with  the  intention  of  never 
resuming  it.  The  mill  and  premises  were  adver- 
tised for  sale.  The  decision  was  that,  although 
not  in  use  as  a  mill,  the  buildings  were  to  be 
valued  as  storehouses  for  machinery. 

Hotels,  refreshment  rooms,  Epsom  and  other 
race  stands,  canteens  and  similar  trade  premises 
which,  by  reason  of  their  special  situations 
command  rents  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  them  and  no- 
where else,  must  be  valued  in  connection  with 
their  tr.ide  receipts,  i.e.,  from  the  gross  receipts 
must  be  deducted  the  working  expenses  necessary 
to  earn  the  receipts,  allowances  for  trade  profit  to 
the  tenant,  for  interest  on  the  capital  which  he 
must  necesarily  employ,  and  for  risks  and  casual- 
ties. The  balance  is  the  rent  which  he  may 
reason.ably  be  expected  to  be  willing  to  pay  to  his 
landlord  as  rent. 

In  valuing  all  descriptions  of  house  property, 
the  question  constantly  arises, — is  cost  ever  the 
measure  of  the  rateable  value  of  property  ?  In 
giving  his  decision  in  the  Mile  End  Old  Town 
case.  Lord  Denman  says,  "  the  outlay  of  capital 
might  furnish  no  criterion  of  the  rent  a  property 
should  yield,  since  such  capital  may  have  been 
injudiciously  expended,  and  what  was  costly  may 
have  become  worthless  by  subsequent  changes." 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lord  Denm.an  did  not 
there  say  that  cost  was  never  the  measure  of  value, 
and,  obviously,  it  sometimes  is.  Assume,  for 
example,  that  the  guai'dians  of  a  Union  are  in 
w  ant  of  a  workhouse,  and  that  some  landowner 


within  the  Union  is  possessed  of  a  building  exactly 
suited  for  such  purpose,  but  that  he  requires  a  rent 
of  lOOOZ.  a  year  for  it.  The  guardians  find,  upon 
inqniry,  that  they  can  build  a  new  workhouse  and 
provide  the  land  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  aud  that 
they  can  obtain  the  money  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  which  will  equal  a  rental  of 
£500  per  annum.  They  elect  to  tike  the  latter 
course  and  build  the  workhouse,  the  i-ateable  value 
of  which  is  £500  per  annum,  because  that  sum  is 
the  highest  rental  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  give.  Assume,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  landowner  was  unable  to  get 
a  tenant  for  his  building,  for  any  purpose,  at  a 
higher  rent  than  £250  instead  of  £1000  a  year, 
and  that  he  therefore  would  be  willing  to  let  it  to 
the  guardians  at  £250.  In  this  case,  the  rateable 
value  would  be  £250  per  annum  only,  because  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  guar- 
dians would  pay  for  any  other  similar  building  a 
higher  rent  than  that  at  which  they  had  been  able 
to  take  this  from  the  landowner. 

In  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  bridges,  as 
in  the  case  of  railways,  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
direct  receipts  arise  in  the  parish  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  valuation.  The  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
the  Hammersmith  Bridge  Company  is  one  in  point. 
It  was  there  held  that,  although  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  were  in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  yet 
the  bridge  itself  was  the  direct  source  of  the  rate- 
able value,  and  that  such  net  rateable  value,  when 
duly  ascertained,  was  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  parishes  according  to  the  length  of  the  bridge 
in  each. 

Valuation  of  Tithe  Rent  Charges.— ThQ  rate- 
able value  of  a  tithe  rent  charge  is  the  rent  which 
a  hypothetical  tenant  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  give  for  it  annually,  such  tenant  having  to  pay 
the  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes  upon  such  tithe 
rent  chai'ge  and  to  derive  some  remuneration  for 
his  time  and  attention  in  collecting  it  (Queen  v. 
Capel). 

In  the  case  of  a  clergyman  whom,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  parishioners  and  the  value  of  the 
incumbency,  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  could  compel 
to  keep  a  curate,  the  reasonable  salary  of  such  a 
curate  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Good- 
child  directed  to  be  allowed;  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Lamb,  where  the  duties  of  the  in- 
cumbent were  greater  than  one  man  could  per- 
form, the  curate's  salary  was  directed  to  be 
deducted  ;  but,  this  allow.ance  for  a  curate  has, 
by  the  recent  case,  the  Queen  v.  Sherford,  been 
overruled,  so  that  it  must  now  be  taken  that  such 
a  deduction  cannot  be  allowed. 

Valuation  of  Coal  Mines,  tf'c. — Coal  mines 
brick-fields,  clay  pits,  slate  quarries,  &c.,  which 
involve  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  soil,  must 
be  valued  according  to  the  rent  and  royalty  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  occupier  would  pay 
the  landlord  for  that  species  of  occupation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Queen  v.  Westbrook  it  was  held  that  a 
royalty  so  paid  mnst  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
the  rent. 

Valuation  of  SaleaMe  Underwoods. — Saleable 
underwoods  must  be  valued  at  the  rental  at  which 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wood  and  the  situation  of 
the  land. 

The  valuation  of  railways,  gas,  and  water-works 
involve  considerations  so  special  that  the  subject 
is  reserved  for  a  separate  paper. 


CIIIARO-SCURO  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
(^Concluded  from  page  316.) 

WHILE  Salisbury  is  designed  for  length, 
Amiens  is  designed  to  look  great  by 
greatness  of  parts  and  greatness  of  treatment. 
If  Salisbury  Cathedral  looks  long  through 
being  in  many  parts  .  or  bays,  so  does  a 
street  by  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
small  houses  ;  but  it  does  not  for  that  reason 
look  great.  Salisbury  is  not  so  great  a  building, 
though  it  looks  longer  than  Amiens,  the  interior 
of  which  strikes  at  first  sight,  not  so  much  with 
an  appearance  of  vastness  as  of  a  noble  simplicity 
and  majesty,  arising  from  greatness  of  scale, 
greatness  of  module,  and  grandeur  of  treatment. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  might  have  been  less  adapted 
to  give  effect  to  scenic  processions,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  building,  finer  and  more 
meritorious  architecture,  had  it  been  designed  on 
the  principle  of  Amiens. 

I  have  heard  the  French  cathedrals  accused  of 
being  shapeless  outside,  though  beautiful  within; 
but  if  a  building  is  designed  for  greatness  of 
internal  effect,  and  truthfully  constructed,  it 


cannot  be  shapeless  outside.  For  the  same 
reason  that  Amiens  is  a  much  finer  building  in- 
side than  Salisbury,  it  must  be  finer  outside  for 
being  of  greater  parts  and  nobler  proportions,  as 
I  have  alrerdy  asserted  it  to  be  in  speaking  of 
composition. 

But  there  is  one  great  interior  in  the  East 
where  these  principles  are  illustrated,  which  I 
must  not  omit  to  notice — S.  Sophia's,  at  Constan- 
tinople— which  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  apartments  on  earth,  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  Most  other  great  build- 
ings— Egyptian  or  Greek  temples,  or  medieval 
cathedrals— wore  more  or  less  a  series  of  great 
avenues,  but  this  is  one  great  apartment,  with 
every  concomitant  of  greatness  and  beauty.  It  is 
better  propartioned  than  that  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  than  the  centre  compartment  of  S. 
Paul's  at  Loudon,  or  of  any  Gothic  cathedral  ; 
while  it  has  as  much  unity,  with  infinitely  more 
variety  and  picturesciueness  than  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  Such  an  assemblage  of  grand  and  beau- 
tiful architectural  features — domes,  semi-domes, 
colonnades,  arcades — harmoniously  combined  in 
one  great  interior,  appears  nowhere  else.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  covered  area  on  earth,  and  had 
it  been  united  io  a  worthy  exterior — an  exterior 
in  keeping  with  it,  and  expressive  of  it — the  whole 
would  have  been  the  greatest  building  in  the 
world,  the  acme  of  architectural  perfection.  But 
it  is  married  unfortunately— as  is  S.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook — a  Venus  to  a  Vulcan — to  an  exterior 
monstrosity. 

This  quality  of  breadth  inheres  to  a  great 
extent  also  in  the  architecture  of  Sicily,  which, 
like  the  clime  that  blends  the  oriental  palm,  and 
aloes  with  the  orange  tree,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and 
the  vine,  unites  and  blends  the  architecture  of  the 
east  and  west  in  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
manner.  But  in  no  buildings  is  it  better  illus- 
trated than  in  many  of  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  their  open-work  fronts  or 
arcaded  loggias,  so  favourable  to  true  architectural 
beauty,  and  reminding  us  of  the  Chester  rows. 
Among  these  I  would  particularize  the  Venetian 
Gothic  palaces.  I  am  not  referring  particularly 
to  the  ducal  palace,  in  which  building  I  f9r  one 
can  see  nothing  of  the  surpassing  beauty  that 
some  can  see,  or  affect  to  see,  in  it — but  to  the 
Cii  d'Ors,  Foscari,  and  one  or  two  others.  In 
these  I  see  exceeding  grace  and  beauty.  The 
Ca  d'Oro  Palace  carries  to  the  extreme  of  grace 
and  delicacy  the  opcn-workprinciple  which  charms 
ns  in  many  more  nortl.ern  lands,  of  which  the 
house  of  Francis  I.  and  some  of  the  Hotel  de 
Villes  are  examples,  among  which  the  fagade  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Arras  deserves  special  men 
tion. 

The  Doge's  palace  T  never  saw  but  on  paper, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  how  it  might  affect  me 
in  an  actual  survey  of  it,  or  how  I  shoiald  feel  if 
I  saw  it  with  all  its  detail  of  colour  and  orna- 
ment; but  no  view  I  ever  saw  of  it  ever  kindled 
in  me  one  spark  of  emotion.  I  have  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  Parthenon  ;  of  the  Mosque  of  S. 
Sophia,  of  the  choir  of  Beauvais,  of  moat  build- 
ings noted  for  their  beauty,  but  I  have  not  felt 
the  beauty  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  The  Ducal 
Palace  of  Venice  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  the  world  in  regard  to 
style  and  architectural  history.  Like  the  city  it- 
self, the  beautiful  bride  of  the  Adriatic,  it  must 
awaken  a  host  of  stirring  memories  of  its  bright 
and  glorious  past.  This  is  all  true  :  but  I  do  not 
see  the  surpassing  architectur.al  beauty  ascribed 
to  it  by  Mr,  Ruskin,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  exists: 
the  very  fact  of  Mr.  Ruskin  being  alone  in  his 
admiration  of  it — at  least  till  his  followers 
adopted  the  opinion — proves  it  cannot  be  the 
Cytherrea  of  architecture  ;  had  it  been  the 
critical  world  would  have  found  it  out.  It  is  never 
left  for  one  man  to  proclaim  the  most  lovely 
woman  of  t'ae  season  ;  nor  can  it  be  left  for  one 
solitary  critic  to  discover  the  most  beautiful 
building  of  the  world. 

The  principle  of  bringing  up  the  highest  light 
against  the  deepest  dark  belongs  to  and  pervades 
all  art — sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry — and 
not  only  art,  but  all  literature,  even  sacred 
literature — I  mean  Scriptural — does  not  dispense 
with  it,  but  employs  it  as  a  means  of  touching  the 
heart.  We  see  the  deep  gloom  of  mournful  cotft- 
plaint  contrasted  with  pious  resignation  in  the 
character  of  Job,  which  he  expresses  in  that 
beautiful  passage  in  the  Burial  Service  :  "  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
must  I  return  thither  ;  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."   In  architecture  it  is  but  a  reflection  of 
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external  nature,  on  which  this  art  ia  based.  We 
see  it  in  the  bright  myrtle,  contrasted  with  the 
eternal  gloom  of  thecjpresa,  and  in  "  the  con- 
trasts of  fierce  grief  and  wild  joy  in  the  nightin- 
gale's song." 

■  In  external  nature  it  ii  again  an  image  and 
type  of  our  human  nature,  and  our  mortal  lot, 
and  points  to  its  counterpart  in  the  moral  world, 
entering  even  into  the  structure  of  man  himself. 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 

An  lieirot  glory  !  a  frail  cliild  of  dust! 

Helpless  immortal !  insect  inliuite  ! 

A  worm !  a  God  !  I  tremble  at  myself, 

And  in  myself  am  lost ! 
And  so  of  our  mortal  lot ;  we  appropriately 
speak  of  the  lights  and  shides  of  human  life, 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  as  variously 
distributed  as  in  external  nature  and  works  of 
art.  It  is  more  grandly  and  broadly  distributed 
ia  proportion  to  the  rauk  or  greatness  of 
character. 

Composition  and  light  and  shade  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  architectural  design.  Many 
of  the  greatest  buildings  of  the  world  are,  like 
the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  unadorned  ;  and  the 
rest  owe  their  impressiveness,  not  to  their  sculp- 
tural decoration,  but  to  their  groat  proportions 
and  beautiful  and  harmonious  forms— their 
graceful  contours  and  provision  for  breadth  of 
light  and  shade. 

It  is  in  this  lies  the  power  of  architecture,  and 
not  in  its  sculptural  ornament,  or  hair,  like 
Samson's  strength.  Sculptural  decoration  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  detail,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  diction  in  poetry  and  colour  in  painting, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  anything  but  a  minor 
element  of  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
impression  of  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
written  on  architecture  —  Goethe,  Schlegel, 
Lamartine  ;  the  latter  speaks  of  S.  Peter's 
"  swelling  out  in  the  proportions  of  a  god,"  and 
designates  it"an  apotheosis  in  stone — amonumen- 
tal  transfiguration  of  the  religion  of  Christ." 
"  Pu'l  down  the  pictures,"  he  adds,  "  carry  off  the 
statues— it  is  still  the  house  of  God." 

But  there  are  other  works — another  class  of 
•jyorks— besides  those  I  have  referred  to,  which 
will  illustrate  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  to  you.  I  might  have  called  my 
tour  a  Tour  round  the  Old  AVorld,  or  round  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  almost  every- 
thing valuable  and  interesting  in  art  and  civilisa- 
tion comes  to  us  from  those  magic  shores,  if  the 
buildings  of  men  were  all  that  the  architect 
needed  to  study  ;  but  architecture  being  based  on 
nature,  an  architect  would  make  a  great  mistake 
if  he  confined  his  attention  to  human  works,  and 
did  not  closely  observe  how  Nature  carries  on  her 
operations;  how  she  builds  and  buttresses  her 
structures  in  foreground  and  background,  in  the 
mighty  forests  and  the  everlasting  hills  ;  how 
she  varies  and  harmonises,  unites  and  contrasts  ; 
how  beautifully  and  skilfully  she  rounds  and 
curves,  and  diminishes  and  increases,  as  varying 
circumstances  require.  The  wise  and  discerning 
architect  will  observe  all  this,  aware  that  the 
great  and  .beautiful  features  of  nature  are  all 
pregnant  with  suggestions  of  composition,  and 
grouping,  and  combinations,  and  even  details, 
and  his  note  book  will  be  filled  with  sketches  and 
observations  in  reference  to  all  these  subjects, 
and  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his  future  designs. 

I  should  advise  the  student  to  visit  Switzerland 
as  well  as  Italy,  and  to  see  the  Pyrenees  and 
Apennines  and  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as 
S.  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum.  Let  him  stand 
and  watch  some  one  of  these,  sloping  away  per- 
chance in  its  many  wild  and  beautiful  forms,  ex- 
hibiting here  open  healthy  tracts,  there  deep 
~' —   dark  forests,  and  every  feature  that  can 
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attract  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  But  amon„ 
mountains  I  know  of  none,  not  Alps,  nor  Andes, 
that  are  so  inspiring  and  instructive  as  our  own 
celebrated  Snowdon  :  not  only  fine  and  architec- 
tonic in  its  forms,  but  highly  suggestive  of  com- 
position and  grouping,  and  other  important  prin- 
ciples and  elements  jof  design.  Among  other 
high  artistic  lessons  it  shows  the  importance  and 
grandeur  of  solidity  and  depth  in  architecture,  of 
the  projection  and  recession  of  parts — of  plane 
behind  plane  as  an  element  of  power.  There  is 
much  in  this  mountain,  viewed  from  Capel  Curig, 
that  reminds  me  of  the  Mahommedan  buildings 
of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  I 
allude,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  to  the  advancing 
works,  spinxes,  obelisks,  colossi  ;  and  suggest 
that  the  architects  of  these  took  lessons  from  the 
natural  objects  in  question,  and  confirm  the 
lessons  they  impress.    No  architect  can  visit  this 


Cambrian  Parnassus,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
several  craggy  summits,  deep  dells  and  moors  and 
chasms,  without  being  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  Nature's  manner  of  disposing  her  masses  ;  or 
leave  it  without  profound  and  lofty  impressions 
and  conceptions  of  the  thoroughness,  majesty, 
and  perfection  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Architea, 
as  exemplified  in  this  noble  pile  of  nature,  which 
gives  the  idea  of  what  arc!; itecturo  should  be 
completely  to  satisfy  the  eye  and  mind. 

Tliis  is  not  all.  There  are  important  lessons  m 
other  departments  of  nature  ;  as  for  example, 
that  unity  in  variety— that  oneness  which  is 
discoverable  in  the  habits,  mode  of  growth,  and 
principle  of  construction  of  all  the  various 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nor 
in  these  only  ;  tho  animal  kingdom  is 
still  more,  perhaps,  strikingly  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  the  architect.  The  subject  is  too 
extensive  to  be  entered  upon  here  ;  but  one  very 
important  principle  I  will  just  allude  to  that 
is  strikingly  taught  in  this  department  of  nature 

 simplicity,  or  rather  uniformity  of  construction. 

While  the  external  forms  of  all  the  various  ani- 
mals are  so  different,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  whole  are,  after  all,  variations  of  a  funda- 
mental plan  which  can  be  traced  as  a  basis 
throughout  the  whole— the  variations  being 
merely  modifications  of  that  plan,  to  suit  the 
particular  conditions  in  which  each  animal  has 
been  designed  to  live. 

I  believe  this  should  be  aimed  at  in  architec- 
ture ;  I  believe  in  all  great  buildings  it  has 
been  aimed  at :  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
similarity  in  the  plans  and  sections  of  all  great 
buildiuL'S,  temples  and  palaces,  as  in  all  great 
structures  of  animals,  the  vertebrate  animals 
presenting  everywhere  the  same  general  features  ; 
of  which  class  of  buildings  the  colonnade  may 
be  likened  to  the  backbone  :  and,  if  so,  astylar 
buildings  will  represent  the  mollusks  or  inverte- 
brates. 

In  a  general  survey  and  contemplation  of 
great  edifices  and  styles  of  architecture,  my 
strongest  impulse  is  always  to  speculate  on  or 
scheme  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  utmost  pos 
sibilities  of  architectural  grandeur  and  expres 
sion,  and  what  the  future  course  of  architecture 
is  likely  to  be  in  England  and  among  European 
nations  generally.  Michael  Angelo's  conception 
of  architectural  greatness  was  the  enthrone- 
ment of  tho  Pantheon,  which  itself  combined  the 
two  most  graceful  of  classic  features,  the  colon- 
nade and  dome,  on  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  it 
was  a  perfectly  legitimate  combination.  ^  The 
qualities  of  certain  buildings  combined  in  one 
would  make  the  ideal  of  architecture  ;  and  the 
noble-t  and  most  perfect  building  would  be  one 
combining  the  chaste  columnar  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  detail  and  decoration — all  that  so  cap- 
tivates us  in  the  Greek  architecture,  with  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  soaring  composition 
of  the  middle  ages.  My  own  conception  of  the 
grandest  possible  style  of  architecture,  or  of  that 
turn  or  modification  of  the  Classic  style  applica- 
ble to  great  monumental  works,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  trabeatioQ  and  arcnation,  or  a  blending 
of  the  vertical  and  hori/viut:il  principles. 

Than  such  a  pure  Classic  style,  by  which  I 
mean  not  a  florid  Italian,  but  a  pure  Greek  or 
Grffico-Roman  style,  I  can  imagine  no  style  of 
architecture  more  suited  to  eushtine  the  pure 
simple  worship  of  Christianity.  No  architec- 
ture expresses  to  me,  or  stands  so  well  in  my 
mind  as  a  type  of  moral  truth  and  purity,  as 
these  pure  forms  of  an  architecture  in  which 
purity  and  beauty  of  form  give  the  charm  and 
merit,  independently  of  ornament.  The  beautiful 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  capital  of  the  Erechtheium 
is  to  me  a  striking  image  of  chastity  or  purity  of 
soul.  Freely  treated,  that  is,  combined  with 
arch  and  dome,  not  Romanised,  no  style  would 
produce  a  more  truly  solemn  and  sublime,  and  at 
the  same  time,  perfectly  adapted  interior,  than 
pure  Greek  architecture. 


RENDERING  HOUSES  DAMP-PROOF. 

NE  of  the  evils  incident  to  civilised  life  is 
damp  walls,  and  particularly  in  modern- 
built  houses.  But  whether  it  exists  in  old 
houses  or  new,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there 
is  a  remedy  for  tho  evil,  and  this  one  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  thoroughly  successful. 
It  consists  in  the  application  of  an  invisible  solu- 
tion to  the  exterior  brickwork  or  stonework  of 
the  building  which  seals  up  the  pores  and  effectu- 
ally excludes  the  entrance  of  any  moisture  after 
the  application.    This  is  the  patented  invention 


of  Messrs.  Gay  and  Co.,  of  Alton,  who  have 
named  it  tho  '"  Invisible  Process,"  because  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  mate- 
rial to  which  it  is  applied.  The  method  of  appli- 
cation, which  is  carried  out  by  special  workmen, 
is  as  follows  -.—The  face  of  the  work  to  be  pre- 
served—whether of  Btone,  brick,  cement,  or 
stucco,  matters  not— is  first  heated,  so  that  all 
moisture  is  driven  out  and  the  pores  of  the  mate- 
rial rendered  fully  absorbent.  Whilst  the  walls 
are  hot,  a  solution  is  applied  consisting  of  a 
patented  compound,  which  is  dissolved  by  heat 
and  payed  on  with  a  brush  while  hot.^  The  air 
contained  in  the  porous  material  being  ranhed 
by  the  heat,  the  solutionis  induced  some  distance 
into  the  pores,  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the 
natural  porosity  of  the  material  were  the  only 
absorbent  medium.  .  . 

The  nature  of  the  solution  is  such  that  it  is 
unaffected  by  atmospheric  influences  or  by 
changes  in  temperature.  It  therefore  combines  a 
chemical  with  a  mechanical  action,  and  thus  acts 
not  only  as  a  preservative  from  damp,  but  arrests 
decay,  should  that  evil  have  set  in,  and  in  this 
respect  it  has  a  second  and  very  special  value. 
The  invisible  nature  of  the  solution  is  very  im- 
portant, iaasmnch  as  it  admits  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  objects  which  would  be  spoilt  by  the 
application  of  solutions  not  perfectly  colourless 
and  innocuous.  Portions  of  a  building,  too,  may 
be  waterproofed,  whilst  other  parts  not  requir- 
ino-  to  be  so  treated  may  be  left  untouched,  with- 
oul  causing  any  contrast  in  colour  between  the 
parts— or,  in  fact,  any  difference  in  appearance 
except  that  the  parts  treated  look  a  little  cleaner 
than  the  rest.  We  have  a  very  absorbent  brick 
by  us  which  has  been  coated  on  one  side  with 
Messrs  Gay's  invisible  solution,  the  other  having 
been  left  untouched.  The  coated  side  repels  the 
water,  nor  will  it  enter  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
it  whilst  the  untouched  side  absorbs  water  readily. 
From  a  number  of  testimoni  es  before  us,  we  fanl 
that  this  process  has  been  applied  very  success- 
fully in  many  bad  cases  of  damp  walls.  One  ot. 
the'first  buildings  treated  by  Messrs.  Gay  and  Co 
was  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowen,  which  is  built 
of  red  brick,  has  a  south-westerly  aspect,  and 
stands  in  an  exposed  situation  on  Chislehurst 
Common.  Mr.  Bowen  states  that  he  has  not 
suffered  any  inconvenience  from-raiu  or  damp 
since  the  process  was  applied,  about  a  year  since, 
and  that  during  heavy  rains  he  has  observed  the 
water  streaming  down  the  bricks  instead  ot 
passing  through  them.  t  .1  •„ 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
process  for  waterproofing  porous  materials  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Alton  paper  mills  of  Messrs.  Spicer. 
Here  a  stone  vat  had  been  made  for  holding 
liquid  paper  pulp;  it  was  7ft.  in  diameter  and 
7ft  deep.  Being  of  porous  stone,  the  pulp  found 
its  way  through  in  all  directions,  and  much  loss 
ensued.  Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  external  applications  of  paint,  but 
these  failed,  and  Messrs.  Gay's  process  was 
applied  to  the  interior  in  August  last.  _  Messrs. 
Spicer  write  that  since  that  time  no  moisture  has 
penetrated  the  stone,  although  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vat  must,  of  course, 
be  very  considerable.  Besides  this,  there  are 
revolving  arms  or  stirrers  inside  the  vat  which 
are  continually  in  motion,  keeping  the  pulp  agi- 
tated. These  are  strong  proofs  of  the  durability 
and  efficiency  of  the  process. 

The  foregoing  process,  it  will  be  seen,  requires 
skilled  workmen  to  apply  it,  and  is  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  brick,  stone,  stucco,  and  similar  mate- 
rials. Messrs.  Gay,  however,  have  another  water- 
proofing material  which,  besides  being  applicable 
to  the  above  substances,  is  especially  suitable  for 
wood  and  iron-work.  This  is  their  impenetrable 
paint,  which  is  visible  after  application,  being 
made  in  various  colours,  and  laid  on  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  paints.  It  differs  from  these 
in  appearance,  inasmuch  as  when  dry  it  presents 
a  hard,  enamelled  surface,  the  colours  commg  up 
very  bright.  It  is,  however,  waterproof  and  im- 
penetrable to  damp,  and  remains  unaffected  by 
either  solar  heat,  frost,  or  salt,  either  in  the  walls 
or  in  sea-water.  It  possesses  such  rapid  drying 
properties  that  three  coats  may  be  applied  withm 
an  hour,  and  although  so  quickly  applied,  it  is  an 
efficient  waterproofer,  and  its  appearance 
remains  unchanged,  as  testimonials  show. 

We  thus  have  two  methods  of  preventing  and 
curing  damn  walls,  one  invisible  and  the  other 
visible,  both  of  which  have  had  the  test  of  prac- 
tical use  successfully  applied,  and  which  appear 
well  suited  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  designed. 
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MR.  BARRY  AND  MR.  AYRTON. 

THE  line  of  coLduct  recently  adopted  by 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  towards 
Mr.  Barry  will,  we  hope,  have  one  good  effect 
— namely,  to  awaken  that  hitherto  rather  le- 
thargic body,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  to  the  necessity  for 
decided  and  active  measures  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  profession.  The  general  meeting 
summoned  to  consider  the  question  on  Mon° 
day  evening  last  showed  many  signs  of  a 
vigorous  awakening  which  we  sincerely  hope 
■will  not  pass  off  without  some  permanent  good 
being  accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
remarkable  how  little  contidence  the  older 
members  seemed  to  have  in  the  principles 
they  had  themselves  so  often  enunciated  from 
the  presidential  chair  and  elsewhere  ;  and  but 
for  the  vigorous  determination  showed  by  some 
of  the  younger  members,  the  whole  question 
now  raised  by  Mr.  Ayrton  as  against  Mr. 
Barry's  rights  would  be  surrendered  in  despair. 
For  instance,  as  all  our  readers  know,  this 
question  was  fully  debated,  and,  as  one  would 
suppose,  settled  by  the  paper  of  Professional 
Practice  published  in  the  year  18G'2,  which 
distinctly  states  tliat,  by  the  usage  of  the  pro- 
fession, the   client  is  only  entitled   to  the 
use  of  the  drawings  prepared  for  a  building, 
and  that  they  remain  the  property  of  the  archi- 
tect.   Now,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  in- 
form any  one  possessing  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  British  law  that  the 
custom  and  usage  of  any  particular  trade  or 
profession  will  be  held  to  be  binding  on  all 
who  employ  parties  practising  that  particular 
profession,  as  well  as  on  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy.   If  we  employ  an  auctioneer,  solicitor, 
or  stockbroker,  to  transact  business  for  us,  we 
do  so  subject  to  the  usages  of  those  particular 
professions,  and  why  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  nn  architect  ?  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
law  clearly  defined  to  this  effect  will  find  it  in 
the  well-known  treatises  on  the  law  of  con- 
tracts by  Addison  and  Chitty,  under  the  head, 
"  Custom  and  Usage,"  and  the  principle  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
"  Common  law  is  common  sense."    Up  to  the 
present  the  leading  men  of  the  Institute  seem 
to  have  well  understood  this  principle,  and  we 
do  not  know  why  they  should  now  be  afraid  to 
test  its  soundness.    For  example.  Professor 
Donaldson,  in  his  presidential  address  pub- 
lished in  1864,  referred  to  the  paper  of  pro- 
fessional practice  as  follows  :— "The  table  of 
the  Institute  has  been  accepted  by  legal  men 
:n  the  metropolis,  and  quoted  in  the  courts  as 
an  authentic  document  drawn  up  by  the  heads 
of  the  profession,  and   as  authoritative  in 
settling  such  questions  of  professional  usage, 
and  as  mutually   binding  on  employers  and 
employed."    Also,    in    the   year   1868,  we 
published    a    resolution    adopted    by  the 
Council    advising    the    members    tha't  the 
"  usage  as  defined  in  the  Institute  paper  was 
undoubtedly  the  law  on  the  subject."  And 
certainly  so  it  ought  to  be.    If  it  be  not  so, 
the  Institute  paper  is  a  worthless  and  fraudu- 
lent document,  and  the  Institute,  in  publishing 
it,  has  simply  attempted  to  mislead  and  im- 
pose on  the  public.  There  is  no  middle  theory. 
Either  the  paper  in  question  is  an  honest  and 
true  statement  of  the  usage  "  binding  on  em- 
ployers and  employed,"  or  else  it  is  a  cheat 
and  imposture,  and  ought  at  once  be  rescinded. 
We  ourselves  are   strongly  of  the  former 
opinion,  and,  because  we  are  so,  consider  that 
the  usages  in  question  should  be  maintained 
simply  as  rights,  and  not  as  courtesies  which 
may  or  may  not  be  conceded. 

We  can  fully  sympathise  with  Mr.  Barry  in 
the  course  adopted  by  him  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Ayrton  of  resting  his  claims 
on  the  broad  grounds  of  their  reasonableness 
rather  than  their  legal  force,  endeavouring  as 
he  does  to  convince  bv  argument,  and  even 
conciliate  by  concession.  There  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  his  letters  and  those  of  the 
Department,  one  set  being  lengtliy  and  cour- 
teous, and  the  other  invariably  short  and  sharp 
We  very  much  fear  the  courtesy  and  concilia- 


tion have  been  quite  thrown  away,  and  that 
Mr.  Barry  in  future  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  his  opponents,  and  simply  decline 
to  accede  to  the  illegal  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands made  upon  him,  leaving  it  to  the  other 
side  to  take  what  measures  they  may  think  fit 
in  order  to  coerce  him.  "  Possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law,"  and  until  Mr.  Ayrton  and 
his  coadjutors  can  prove  that  bv  the  terms  of 
their  contract  with  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  his  son,  the  Government  became  the  pur- 
chasers of  their  drawings,  as  well  as  of  their 
services,  Mr.  Barry  cannot  be  compelled  to 
part  with  the  documents.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Barry  is  not  likely  to  be  left  to  fight 
the  battle  alone  ;  and  we  opine  that,  by  takTng 
firm  and  decided  ground,  the  question  will  not 
have  to  be  fought  at  all,  but  will  be  conceded 
in  his  favour,  as  the  same  question  hitherto 
has  been,  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  right. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  good  many 
facts  relating  to  legal  contests  in  defence  of  pro- 
fessional rights  were  quoted,  and  one  statement 
in  particular  made  which  does  not  redound 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  past  governing  body 
of  the  Institute,  and  which  certainly  ought  to 
receive  further  attention  from  the  present 
Council.    It  would  appear  that  the  question 
as  to  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  Institute 
document  was  brought  for  trial  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  not  long  ago,  and 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  a  successful 
issue,  which  would  have  settled  the  question 
for  all  future  cases,  when  a  member  of  the 
Institute  gave  evidence  directly  against  it, 
causing  thereby  a  disagreement  of  the  jury' 
who  very  naturally  found  it  impossible  to 
decide  questions  for  architects  on  which  the 
latter  are  still  undecided  themselves.  Surely 
a  case  of  this  kind  demands  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  Couucif ;  and  so 
long  as  it  remains  undecided  how  can  any 
better  result  be  expected  in  any  other  case  in 
which  the  same  principles  are  involved  ?  The 
public  will  never  put  any  faith  in  the  resolu- 
tions or  publications  of  a  body  which,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  "  does  not  know  its  own  mind," 
and  which,  having  issued  a  code  of  practice 
as  "  authoritative  and  binding  on  employers 
and  employed,"  permits  its  own  members  to 
contradict  and  resist  the  operation  of  that 
code  without  deeming  the  matter  worthy  of 
further  notice.    It  has  not  been  in  this  way 
that  the  other  liberal  professions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  usages  and  forms 
of  practice,  and  it  is  time  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  should  take  similar  firm  ground  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  a  profession  which 
ought  to  be  second  to  none.    On  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  members  of  the  body  be  said  to 
be  united  if  it  be  not  for  the  maintenance  of 
a   uniform  and  respectable  system  of  prae- 
tice,  and  how  can  this  ever  be  attained  wlien 
members  can  publicly  appear  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  each  other,  not  on  abstruse  points  of 
science  or  taste,  but  on  the  most  elementary 
principles  on  which  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession is  to  be  conducted  ? 

Our  sympathies  are  fully  with  Mr.  Barry 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  be  able 
to  make  good  his  position  against  the  arbitrary 
and  dictatorial  measures  by  which  he  is 
threatened  ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  controversies  of  this  kind,  always 
painful  and  harassing,  will  become  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  Institute  has  done 
a  good  deal  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  we  willingly  admit,  but  the  cases 
above  referred  to  show  that  something  more 
requires  to  be  done.  \Y  F 


MK.  BARRY  AND  THE  CHIEF  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  WORKS. 


ON  Monday  last  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  amply  discussed  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  After  full  consideration,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : — 

1st.  "That  it  is  fitting, and  indeed  necessarv, 
for  the  worthy  maintenance  of  national  monu- 
ments and  buildings,  that  they  should  be  always 


under  the  superintendence  of  professional  men  of 
independent  position  and  high  standing,  who  have 
been  specially  educated  as  architects. 

2nd.  -'That  the  custom  of  the  profession  hag 
uniformly  been  that  the  ownership  of  Drawings 
and  other  documents  prepared  for  the  execution 
ot  buildings  has  rested  with  the  architects  em- 
ployed. 

3rd.  "  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be 
lorwiirded  to  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
larhament,  and  that  the  widest  possible  publicity 
be  given  to  the  same. 

_  4th  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  to  con- 
sist of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  the  Council, 
and  such  other  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  as  the  Council  may  deem  fit, 
and  that  this  Committee  be  authorised  and  re- 
quested, on  the  paj-t  of  the  said  Institute,  to  sup- 
port and  to  urge  upon  her  Majesty's  Government, 
either  at  interviews,  by  correspondence,  or  other- 
^yise,  the  views  expressed  in  the  previous  resola- 
tions,  with  the  power  to  convene  future  special 
general  meetings  for  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  whenever  they  may  see  fit. 

5th.  "  That  a  vote  of  coidial  sympathy  with 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  be  communicated  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

Cth,  "  That  he  be  encouraged  by  the  expression 
of  such  sympathy  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  un- 
precedented demand  made  upon  him  ;  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  expenses  being  incurred  in  refe- 
rence thereto  in  trying  at  law  any  questions  which 
may  arise  between  himself  and  the  First  Com- 
missioner, this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  promote 
the  raisiug  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  same." 

A  special  Council  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
nstitute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration  has  been  held. 
Strong  sympathy  is  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland  for  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  and  the  Irish  Institute  is  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  their  English  brethren  in  re- 
sistance to  this  or  any  other  encroachment  on  an 
uniformity  of  practice  heretofore  by  well-esta- 
blished custom  existing  in  the  profession  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  It  was  stated  that 
the  rule  of  the  Irish  Institute  with  reference  to 
the  architects'  propertv  in  plans  was  identical  in 
expression  with  that  of  the  rule  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  issued  in  ISG2,  havino- 
been  adopted  by  the  Irish  Institute  in  18G3. 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

A SHORT  time  since  we  reviewed  "English 
Country  Houses,"  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Oxford,  and  we  alluded  to  some  designs  for  cot- 
tages which  the  book  contained.  One  of  our 
page  illustrations  this  week  shows  two  of  these 
cottages,  with  ground  floor  and  bedroom  plans. 
The  first  is  a  labourer's  cottage  at  Launton  O.x- 
fordshire,  bnilt  for  F.  ,1.  Staples-Browne,  Esq., 
and  the  other  is  a  labourer's  ccittage  at  Steeple 
Aston,  in  the  same  county,  built  for  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Brooks.  The  first  of  these  plans  provides  two 
bedrooms  only,  the  second  three  bedrooms.  The 
walls  are  of  local  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
wit!i  blue  slate.  They  are  provided  with  the  usual 
out-offices.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
both  simple  and  picturesque. 


BueglAeies. — Anent  the  recent  burglaries  and 
attempts  at  burglaries  on  shops,  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  M.R.I.B.A.,  writes,  olfering  a  few  re- 
marks. That  the  safest  of  all  methods  would  be 
the  universal  use  of  iron  bars  in  lieu  of  shutters,  and 
to  keep  a  light  burning  all  night,  is,  he  thinks, 
now  generally  admitteJ,  and  he  urges  all  about 
to  build  or  alter  to  adopt  this  principle  ;  but,  as 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  whose  premises  are 
at  present  protected  by  shutters  will  incur  the 
outlay  necessary  to  substitute  the  iron  bars,  be 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  shop-shutters  in  Loudon  are  now 
painted  a  dark  colour,  thus  absorbing  the  light 
from  the  street  lamps  ;  whereas,  if  light  colours, 
say  stone  colour  or  light  buff,  were  generally 
adopted,  the  light  would  be  reflected,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  streets  when  the  shops  are  closed 
greatly  improved,  and  as  in  the  principal  business 
thoroughfares  the  light  would  be  doubled,  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  marauders  to  escape  ob- 
servation would  be  proportionately  diminished. 
As  a  matter  of  social  economy  this  plan  must 
commend  itself  to  the  public,  as  witho'ut  outlay, 
it  is  equivalent  to  double  the  number  of  street 
lamps,  or  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
police  force. 
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KOOF  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PALACE. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PALACE. 

THE  South  London  Palace,  situated  in  the 
London-road,  Southwark,  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  South  London  Music  Hall, 
■which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  summer.  The 
present  new  building,  in  addition  to  the  old  site, 
covers  considerably  more  ground,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  demolition  of  some  of  the  surround- 
in;;  houses.  The  inside  measurement  of  the  new 
l)ullding  is  as  follows  : — 120ft.  long,  70ft.  wide, 
and  nearly  50ft.  high. 

The  stage  which  is  erected  at  the  south  side, 
and  is  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  building, 
has  beneath  it  a  space  of  20ft.  deep  to  re- 
ceive and  produce  scenic  effects.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Italian.  The  pit  and  stalls  are  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  private  boxes  and  balcony 
on  the  second  floor ;  each  of  these  floors  is  un- 
usually lofty.  The  hall  is  capable  of  holding 
4000  persons.  The  orchestra,  which  is  30ft.  wide, 
will  hold  40  performers. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  by 
a  wide  corridor  leading  from  London-road,  at  the 
end  of  which  separate  entrances  are  obtained  to 
the  pit,  and  to  the  stalls.  The  balcony  floor  is 
approached  by  a  spacious  stone  staircase,  which  is 
also  continued  to  the  gallery  floor  above  so  as  lo 
give  additional  egress  from  the  gallery  in  case  of 
fire.  The  gallery  is  approached  from  London- 
street  by  an  easy  stone  staii'caae,  there  are  no 
winders  io  any  of  the  staircases.  The  pit,  st  ills, 
balcony,  and  gallery  are  each  provided  with  large 
and  separate  refreshment  bars.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  the  officials  of  the  establishment  an 
iron  spiral  staircase  runs  from  the  pit  to  the 
gallery,  thus  giving  an  immediate  coni;eotion  to 
the  three  principal  refreshment  bars.  The  pit, 
stalls,  balcony,  and  gallery  are  each  provided 
with  lavatories,  water-closets,  and  urinals. 
There  are  also  private  rooms  on  each  floor  for 
ladies.  For  the  facility  of  the  officials  there  are 
private  stairs  from  the  several  floors  to  the 
stage. 

The  auditorium  of  the  hall  is  covered  by  a  dome 
G5ft.  diameter,  which  is  effectually  ventilated  by 
perforated  enrichments,  and  is  provided  with  an 
elaborate  sunlight.  In  the  roof  immediately  over 
the  dome  is  a  large  ventilator  ;  there  are  ad- 
ditional ventilators  in  roof  over  stage  and 
gallery. 

The  architect  has  taken  great  pains  in  the 
general  construction  of  the  building.  The  ventila- 
tion, which  is  unusually  good,  is  obtained  (in  ad- 
diti(m  to  the  perforations  in  the  dome)  by  series 
of  window  openings  between  the  pilasters  on  each 
floor  (upwards  of  70)  which  openings  are  filled  in 
on  the  outside  with  glazed  casements  hung  on 
centres  with  lines,  and  filled  in  on  the  inside  with 
perforated  enriched  plaster  panels.  All  the 
lavatory  departments  have  externa!  ventilation. 

One  feature  iu  the  construction  is  the  novelty  of 
the  roof,  which  is  70ft.  span,  the  portion  over  the 
dome  being  carried  by  what  might  be  termed 
collar  principals  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  tie  beams, 
so  that  by  this  means  an  additional  height  of  9ft. 
in  the  dome  is  obtained  in  the  roof,  thereby  saves 
the  sam3  height  in  the  walls,  by  which,  con- 
sidering that  additional  height  would  necessitate 
extra  thicknefs  in  the  brickwork,  the  saving  is 
very  great  (see  illustration).  Considerable  trouble 


has  been  taken  in  the  levels  of  the  separate  floors, 
which  have  been  so  arranged  that  every  person 
has  aa  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
stage,  even  to  the  sides  of  the  gallery  in  which 
the  audience  are  seated  as  far  as  the  pro- 
scenium. 

Unlike  most  houses,  the  architect  has  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a  very  few  columns,  which  are 
always  objectionable  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
view.  Although  the  entertainment  of  the  estab- 
lishmentis  that  of  a  music  hall,  the  building  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  theatre. 

The  decorations, which  are  from  the  architect's 
drawings,  are  principally  the  grape  vine  foliage, 
and  are  very  bold,  and  have  a  rich  and  imposing 
appearance.  The  sound  throughout  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  last  autumn  by 
Stanley  Vickers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  thirteen  weeks,  from  de- 
signs prepared  by  and  under  the  superintendence 
and  immediate  control  of  Mr.Williara  Paice,  ar- 
chitect, Adelphi  Chambers  ;  Messrs,  Langmead 
and  Way  were  the  builders. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Opening  of  Public  Museums  after  Dark. 
■ — On  Friday  last  Mr.  Allen's  request  that  the 
House  should  express  an  opinionthattlio  National 
Q-allery  and  certain  portions  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ought  to  be  opened  between  seven  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
was  met  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  T.  Baring,  as 
trustees  respectively  of  the  British  Museum  and 
National  Gallery,  with  the  assurance  that  these 
buildings  could  not  be  lighted  up  without  incur- 
ring a  serious  risk  of  fire,  or  at  all  events  of 
causing  damage  to  the  collections  which  they  con- 
tained. At  the  same  time  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  informed  the  House  that 
during  the  summer  months  the  British  Museum  is 
to  be  opened  on  Saturday  and  Monday  between 
the  hours  of  noon  and  half-past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
fully  recognised  the  danger  of  attempting  to  light 
the  existing  buildings  with  gas  ;  but  he  held  out 
a  hope  that  when  the  new  National  Gallery  shall 
have  been  erected — which  he  trusts  will  be  sooner, 
rather  than  later — and  the  Natural  History  Col- 
lection shall  have  been  housed  in  a  new  building 
quite  apart  from  the  existing  Museum,  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exhibition 
of  that  collection  and  of  the  national  pictures 
after  dark  ;  and  this  intimation  was  so  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Allen  that  at  the  close  of  a  brief  discussion 
he  withdrew  his  resolution. 

The  Dismissal  of  Me.  Edward  Barry. — 
Mr.  Cowper-Teinple  gave  notice  that  on  Friday 
next  (to-day)  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
he  will  call  attention  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Edward  Barry  as  the  Architect  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  that  he  will  conclude  with  a 
motion. 

The  Decoration  of  the  Central  Hall. — 
Mr.  A.  Seymour  on  Monday,  in  reference  to  a 
question  on  this  subject,  said  that  he  had 
addressed  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  ] 


Minister  because  of  the  customary  want  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  his  habitual 
evasion  of  questions,  and  nonchalance. — The 
Speaker,  interposing,  informed  the  hon.  member 
that  he  could  not,  in  asking  a  question,  express 
any  opinion. — Mr.  Seymour  then  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  what  instructions  had  been 
issued  to  Mr.  Poynter  with  regard  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  central  hall,  and  whether  the  cartoons 
exhibited  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Royal 
Academy's  Exhibition  were  to  be  returned. — Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  he  undeistood  that  Mr. 
Poynter  had  been  promised  that  he  should  be 
employed  in  decorating  the  central  hall,  but  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  await  the  decision,  which  had  not  yet 
been  arrived  at,  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  designs  contemplated.  The  cartoons 
alluded  to  were  the  property  of  the  Government, 
and  could  not  be  permanently  returned  to  Mr. 
Poynter.  They  would  be  employed  for  some 
public  purpose. 

Model  of  the  Embankment.— In  reply  to 
Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  the  model  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  he  had  asked  for  some 
time  before  Easter  had  been  for  some  days  in  the 
very  room  in  which  he  asked  it  should  be,  but 
that  room  being  required  for  other  purposes,  it 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  another. 


LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  students  and  friends 
of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  School-house,  Miller's-lane, 
Vauxhall  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory  in  the  chair. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  kindly  consented 
to  deliver  an  address  in  relation  to  art  ;  and  there 
was  a  numerous  attendance.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  warmly  received,  commenced 
his  address  by  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  district,  if  properly  appreciated  and 
supported.  It  was  usually  supposed  that  ai-fc 
consisted  only  of  painting  and  sculi^ture  ;  but  he 
gave  it  a  wider  range.  The  writer,  the  dramatist, 
the  preacher,  were  all  artists  in  their  respective 
spheres,  although  they  worked  with  different 
instruments  from  the  sculptor  and  the  painter. 
Art  was  the  power  of  reproducing  nature  in  a 
truthful  sense.  High  art  was  the  production  of  a 
thing  which  interpreted  to  every  man  his  own 
thoughts  and  actions.  Patience,  taste,  and  the 
love  of  truth  and  beauty  in  nature  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  art  pupils  who  desire  to  become  artists 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  Rev, 
Canon  Gregory  distributed  the  prizes  to  about 
thirty  students,  amongst  which  were  the  gold 
medal  to  Cyrus  Solomon  for  a  life  study,  and  a 
silver  medal  to  George  Brookes  for  a  model  from 
the  antique.  The  other  prizes  consisted  of  bronze 
medals,  books,  and  certificates.  Mr.  Cressy,  Mr. 
II.  Doulton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carnes,  Mr.  Sparkes, 
and  others  addressed  the  meeting,  after  which  the 
proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Bishop  for  his  address,  and  to  the  chairman. 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  house 
decoration. 
By  an  Experienced  Workilui. 

ON  THE  nature  AND  USES  OF  THE  OILS,  VAR- 
NISHES, DRIERS,  &C.,  USED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
PAINTER  AND  DECORATOR. 

{Continued  from  page  336.) 

AS  to  the  reason  of  varnishes  cracking,  we 
certainly  think  tliat  it  is  sometimes  the 
fault  of  the  varnish,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  a   consequence  of  improperly-prepared 
grounds.    It  is  generally  believed  by  artists 
that  when  a  picture  is  varnished  and  after- 
wards cracks,  it  does  so  because  it  has  been 
varnished  too  soon  after  being  painted.  We 
do  not  think  this  is  the  reason  ;  all  experience 
goes   to  prove  the  contrary,   especially  as 
regards  the  use  of  varnishes  by  the  house 
painter.    As  we  have  before  said,  the  house 
pa'nter  is  compelled  to  proceed  to  varnish  his 
work  in  course  of  a  few  days  after  its  being 
painted,  and  if  painted  work  of  any  kind 
cracked  because  it  was  varnished  too  soon 
after  painting,  all  his  work  would  crack,  which 
is  not  the  case — in  fact  the  work  that  does 
crack  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule ; 
therefore  we  must  seek  for  some  other  cause. 
As  regards  house  painting  this  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek.    In  many  cases  it  arises  from  the 
use   of  glutinous   sizes,   technically  called 
clearcole,  a  mixture  of   parchment  size  or 
glue  size  and  whitning  and  water ;  in  many 
cases  this  is  done  to  save  a  coat  of  paint,  in 
other  cases  because  it  makes  the  successive 
coats  of  paint  bear  out  more  uniformly  and 
evenly.    In  other  instances  it  is  used  to  fasten 
on  the  dirt  and  kill  the  grease,  so  as  to  make 
the  paint  dry,  instead  of   washing  off  the 
grease  and  dirt  before  painting  with  soda  and 
water.    In  every  case  Avhen  size  is  used  it  is 
detrimental  and  injurious  to  the  work;  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  either  that  the  paint 
cracks  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the 
weather  affecting  the  size  and  the  oil  paint 
unequally,  or  in  wet   weather  causing  the 
size  to  give  and  the  paint  to  peel  off,  or  in 
hot  weather  to  split  up  into  thousands  of 
cracks.     The  ■  heat   that  softens    the  one 
shrivels  np  the  other;  these  opposing  influences 
soon  tell,  and  the  work  suffers.  Another 
fruitful  cause  of  grounds  cracking  is  their 
want  of  tenacity.    In  consequence  of  being 
mixed  without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  or 
varnish  to  bind  the  ground  colours  together, 
successive  coats  of  dead  or  partly  dead  colour 
become   in   tima   too   dry— that   is,  what 
little  oil  they  contain  is  dried  up,  and  the 
particles  of  lead  have  no  cohesion  ;  conse- 
quently  when   the  work  is  repainted  with 
oil  colour  or  varnished,  the  contraction  of  the 
new  paint  or  tarnish  in  drying  and  hardening 
cracks   the   ground.    In   certain  situations 
where  the  sun  has  had  much  power,  we  have 
seen  work  cracked  to  a  depth  of  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  wood  from  this  cause  alone  ; 
in  these  cases  there  is   no  remedy  except 
cleaning  off  the  paint  from  the  wood,  which 
may  be  accomplished  best  in  the  following 
manner,  viz  :— mix  common  washing  soda, 
with  freshly  slaked  quick-lime  in  the  propor- 
tions of  about  two  pounds  of  soda  to  a  bucket 
of  lime,  the  soda  and  lime  when  mixed  having 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream  ;  or  it  may  be 
used  stiff  so  that  it  will  spread  on  the  paint ) 
like  plaister.    Spread  this  mixture   over  the 
paint  to  be  stripped,  taking  care  to  keep 
the    whole    moist    for    one    hour  ;  if  the 
composition   is    properly  manipulated,  the 
whole  of  the  paint  will  wash  oft"  the  wood  and 
leave  it  quite  clean,  like  a  new  door  ;  its 
chemical  action  being  to  turn  the  oil  in  the 
paint  into  soap,  and  the  rest  becomes  mere 
mud.    The  work  should  then  be  well  washed 
with  plenty  of  clean  water,  to  remove  any  of 
the  lime  which  may  remain  ;  then  it  should 
be  allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry  before  being 


again  painted  ;  when  dry,  the  wood  may  be 
well  smoothed  with  glass-paper.  Another 
fruitful  cause  of  varnish  cracking,  especially 
on  work  that  has  been  grained  in  imitation  of 
wood  in  distemper,  is  the  strong  gluten  con- 
tained in  the  beer  the  grainer  uses  as  a 
vehicle.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  if  beer 
is  spilt  upon  a  table,  or  a  small  quantity  is 
left  in  a  glass  to  dry  up,  it  becomes  viscid  and 
sticky  like  glue.  It  is  this  stickiness  or  bind- 
ing quality  that  makes  it  so  useful  in  dis- 
temper graining.  No  substitute  has  yet  been 
discovered  so  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  if 
it  is  used  for  graining  in  its  full  strength  as 
sold  in  the  shops,  it  will  inevitably  crack 
almost  any  varnish  ;  in  fact,  its  power  of 
contraction  is  so  great  that  we  have  seen  work 
covered  with  millions  of  minute  cracks  from 
this  cause  both  before  and  after  the  varnish 
has  been  applied.  We  have  always  found  it 
the  safest  plan  to  dilute  the  beer  with  water, 
fully  two-thirds  water  to  one-third  of  beer. 
When  used  in  its  full  strength,  if  it  does  not 
crack  it_  will  be  sure  to  injure  the  polish  of 
the  varnish.  Varnish  is  also  injured  by  using 
coarsely-ground  graining  colours.  Graining 
colours  should  be  used  as  finely  ground  as 
possible.  Polish  or  lustre  results  from  smooth- 
ness and  evenness  of  surface,  consequently 
everything  which  tends  to  roughen  the  surface 
to  be  varnished  detracts  from  its  brilliancy. 
Too  much  distemper  colour  on  painted  work 
injures  the  varnish  by  absorbing  a  portion  of 
its  body. 

All  varnishes  should  be  kept  carefully 
excluded   from  the   air    in  closely-corked 

bottles  to  prevent  evaporation,  which  thickens 
them  and  causes  them  to  become  fat.  When 
varnishes  have  to  be  used  on  old  work,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  clearcole  the  work  previous 
to  varnishing,  in  order  to  make  it  dry.  This 
is  a  bad  practice  ;  the  best  and  safest  plan  is 
to  wash  the  whole  of  the  work  to  be  varnished 
with  a  weak  solution  of  common  soda  in 
water.  If  the  work  is  well  and  carefully 
washed,  we  will  guarantee  that  the  varnish 
will  dry  well  and  bear  a  better  gloss  than  if 
clearcole  is  used.  This  method,  of  course, 
clears  off  all  dirt  and  grease,  and  we  always 
adopt  it  for  all  work  that  has  to  be  repainted 
or  revarnishod,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail  i  n 
causing  the  paint  to  dry. 

_  The  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  sicca- 
tives or  driers  is  a  branch  of  industry 
in  which  a  trade  secret  is  worth  thousands 
of  pounds,  success  often  depending  upon 
the  minute  observance,  of  certain  mixtures 
and  :  certain  processes  which  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  long  experience.  The  points  of 
detail  thus  learned  at  the  price  of  many  costly 
failures  is  not  likely  to  be  lightly  divulged 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  There  are,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  receipts  published  describing  how 
to  make  almost  every  kind  of  varnish,  most 
of  which  are  mere  nonsense.  The  direc- 
tions given,  if  strictly  followed,  will,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  lead 
the  would-be  varnish  maker  into  difficul- 
ties and  expense  without  producing  any 
adequate  result.  There  are  several  simple 
varnishes  which  are  made  by  merely  putting 
the  gum  or  resin  into  a  suitable  spirit  to 
dissolve,  and  thus  the  varnish  is  made.  This 
class  of  varnish  is  scarcely  ever  used  by 
the  house  painter,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
described  here.  Oil  varnishes  (that  is,  varnishes 
in  which  linseed  or  other  oils  form  a  com- 
ponent part)  require  manipulating  by  heat  and 
by  various  processes,  a  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  experience, 
totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  amateur. 

It  is  no  use  going  back  to  the  description  of 
varnish  making  anterior  to  1851,  because  such 
vast  improvements  have  been  made  since  that 
time  in  the  processes  used  in  its  manufacture, 
so  many  new  gums  have  been  brought  into 
the  market  and  utilised  in  the  making  of 
varnishes,  that  old  mefhods  have  been  super- 
seded by  new  ones,  and  all  the  resources  of 
modern  chemistry  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject ;  ^and  the  manufacture  has 


become  of  so  much  importance,  consequent 
upon  the  increased  demand,  that  old  pro- 
cesses have  become  almost  obsolete,  and  we 
have  been  credibly  informed  by  the  scientific 
partner  of  one  of  our  most  extensive  varnish 
manufacturing  firms  that  where  they  manu- 
factured tens  of  gallons  in  1851  they  now 
(1870)  manufacture  thousands  of  gallons.  We 
can  well  believe  this  to  be  a  fact.  The  decorative 
arts  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which  has  been  spreading 
ever  since,  and  that  event  might  with  some 
propriety  be  called  theRenaissanceof  decorative 
art  in  England.  Our  researches  and  inquiries 
into  the  recent  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes 
have  not  been  very  successful ;  we  confess  we 
are  just  in  the  same  position  in  this  matter  as 
the  reporter  in  this  class  for  the  jurors  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hofmann,  the 
eminent  chemist,  who  says  in  his  report  on 
varnishes,  that  the  information  he  did  obtain 
was  not  that  which  he  wanted — and  the  in- 
formation he  did  want  he  failed  to  obtain.  We 
had  hopes  of  being  able  to  state  what  im- 
provements had  been  made,  how  they  were 
effected,  &c.,  &c.,  but  unfortunately  trade 
interests  stood  in  the  way,  and  with  regret  we 
have  to  acknowledge  our  defect— however, 
this  is  not  so  much  to  be  deplored  in  our  case, 
inasmuch  as  we'are  treating  more  particularly 
of  the  uses  of  varnishes  than  of  their  manu- 
facture. Much  valuable  information  on  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes  may  be  attained  from 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  J. 
Wilson  Neil,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  33,  of  the  transac- 
tions. Also  from  a  woi-k  on  varnishes  by  the 
eminent  French  chemist,  Mons.  Chevernil. 
Consult  also  a  small  work  by]P.  F.  Tingry,  of 
Geneva.  None  of  these  describe  what  may 
be  called  the  new  processes,  but  no  doubt  many 
valuable  hints  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

Of  siccatives  or  driers,  we  have  several, 
their  use  being  to  force  paint  to  dry  quickly, 
in  situations  where  quick  drying  is  a  necessity, 
and  also  to  cause  bad-drying  pigments  to  dry 
or  harden.  Their  use  in  all  delicate  colours 
or  tints  should  be  avoided  when  possible  ;  their 
tendency  being  to  darken  and  discolour  them. 
If  used  with  white  they  turn  it  quickly  to  a 
dirty  yellow.  If  with  tints  of  delicate  blue, 
they  turn  to  a  dirty  green;  and,  in  fact, 
destroy  all  pure  tints.  The  principal  sicca- 
tives or  driers  are  sacrum,  or  sugar  of  lead, 
litharge,  manganese,  patent  driers  and  terebine 
or  liquid  driers.  Sugar  of  lead  is  a  good  and 
safe  drier,  and  is  used  principally  .by  artists, 
and  for  the  more  expensive  colours  used  in 
house  decoration.  Litharge  is  not  much  used 
in  its  pure  state  by  the  house  painter,  but  we 
remember  the  lime  when  it  was  his  principal 
drier,  and  was  kept  in  powder  and  ground  as 
required.  Patent  ^  driers  is  a  compound  of 
various  substances  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
paste  ;  and  until  recently  was  used  for  all 
kinds  of  paints.  There  are  many  objections 
to  its  use,  amongst  which  are  its  want  of  body; 
when  mixed  with  paint  it  increases  its  bulk 
without  adding  to  its  body,  and  therefore  the 
paint  will  not  cover  as  well.  Of  all  driers  it 
is  the  most  effective  in  its  power  of  discolour- 
ing light  tints  and  colours  ;  in  fact,  if  the 
driers  are  left  uncovered  with  oil  or  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  thick  dark  skin  or 
pellicle  will  immediately  form  on  its  surface. 
If  too  much  driers  is  mixed  with  paint,  it  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  crack.  Patent  driers 
varies  so  much  in  power  and  quality,  that  no 
strict  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  quantity  it 
is  safe  to  use  to  any  given  quantity  of  paint ; 
but  if  the  patent  driers  is  really  good  and  free 
from  adulteration,  half  an  ounce  of  driers  to 
one  pound  of  paint  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  but  we  prefer  to  use  less  when 
we  do  use  it  at  all.  It  should  always  be  used 
carefully  and  sparingly,  and  never  used  ex- 
cept as  a  necessity. 

Terebine  or  liquid  driers  is  a  recent  invention. 
As  a  drier  it  is  far  superior  to  patent  driers,  and 
is  free  from  many  of  the  objections  to  which 
the  use  of  that  article  is  liable  ;  its  power  of 
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discolouration  is  not  so  great,  and  it  will  mix 
with  paint  without  impoverishing  the  body  ot 
the  paint  :  a  very  important  quality  tins.  It 
is  also  very  useful  in  forcing  slow-drying  var- 
nishes to  dry  quickly  when  it  is  rc(iuired, 
drying  and  hardening  them  without  injuring 
the'r  brilliancy.    When  mixed  with  varnishes 
from  which  the  spirit   has  evaporated,  and 
which  have  become  fat  or  too  thick  to  work, 
it  will  restore  them  to  a  working  consistency 
without  injuring  their  body  or  brilliancy  ;  but 
we  would  here  give  a  caution  as  to  the  too  free 
use  of  this  drier  ;  its  power  is  so  great,  that  if  too 
much  is  used  in  proportion,  it  will  shrivel  up 
the  paint  or  varnish  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  or 
scorched  with   heat  ;  if   the  drier  is  really 
genuine,  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  paint  or  a  pint  of  varnish  is  quite 
sufficient,  except  it  is  required  to  dry  extra 
quick,  then  three  times  the  quantity  may  be 
used  with  safety.  These  quantities  of  course 
only  refer  to  the  best  article.    Every  varnish 
manufacturer  makes  what   he   calls  liquid 
driers,  many  of  which  are  mere  shams  and 
almost  useless.    We  have  tried  many,  but 
have  not  yet  found  any  equal  to  that  made  by, 
we  believe,  the  original  inventor,  Mr.  Edward 
Towers,  of  Coventry.    In  mixing  this  drier 
with  paint  or  varnish,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  well  stirred  while  mixing. 

Erratom. — For  "  siccatines,"  read  "  sic- 
catives," in  last  number. 


ON  THE  PROGEESS  OF  ART,  AND  THE 
PROBABLE  CAUSES  OP  THE  GREEKS' 
PRE-EMINENCE  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION.* 

By  H.  C.  Selous 

IT  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  impression 
made  on  us  by  the  personal  attraction  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  "  beauty"  is  but  a 
matter  of  individual  idea— that  it  merely  lies  in 
the  imagination,  and  that  there  are  no  fixed  rules 
for  determinicg  what  should  or  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  perfect  form  of  the  human  face  or 
figure.  In  support  of  such  opinions  it  is  advanced 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  form  and  fea- 
ture .'scattered  throughout  this  earth,  and  that 
every  variety  may  and  does  have  its  individual 
admirers.  Doubtless  such  is  the  case,  not  only  on 
this  subject  but  on  every  other.  If  we  all  thought 
alike  there  would  be  stagnation  of  mind,  and  no 
improvement.  In  his  primeval  state  man  was 
placed  upon  this  earth  and  entrusted  with  ample 
powers  to  carry  out  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  wondrous  capabilities  of 
that  divine  gift  the  human  mind,  as,  in  the  words 
of  our  great  dramatic  teacher  Shakespeare,  when 
he  tells  us 

Sure,  He  that  maele  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking-  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-Uke  reason 
To  rust  In  ua  unus'd. 
Let  it  be  the  care  then,  of  everyone  to  strive  to 
assist  in  this  great  work  allotted  to  us.  Diversity 
of  opinion  leads  to  discussion,  discussion  to  exer- 
cise of  thought ;  we  gain  in  knowledge,  and 
eventually  arrive  at  truth.  Man  is  formed  on  the 
principles,  and  partakes  in  bis  nature  and  is  a 
part  of  the  animal  creation,  but  with  the  impress 
of  his  Divine  Maker  stamped  upon  his  lordly  brow 
and  upright  stature  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  pre-eminent  in  form  and  feature — the  intel- 
lectual embodied  perfection  of  auimal  hfe.  Can 
we  then  for  a  moment  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
standard  whereby  to  judge  of  this  perfection? 
Diversity  of  opinion,  then,  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial, and  an  element  required  for  our  advancement 
in  our  onward  career.  The  greater  danger  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  other  direction,  when  a  whole 
nation  are  agreed,  and  establish  as  a  law  of  beauty 
a  conventional,  ideal  form,  and  by  force  compel 
Nature  into  a  shape  which  is  as  abhorrent  to  her- 
self as  it  is  prejudicial  to  form  and  even  life 
itself.  Throughout  the  so-called  Celestial  Empire 
of  China,  containing  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  globe,  you  would  scarcely  find 
a  man  who  does  not  fall  into  ecstacies  at  the  sight 
of  a  broken  and  distorted  foot,  which  he  styles 
"  a  golden  lily."  And  how  few  men  in  England, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe,  will  you  meet  who  will  not 

'  Read  before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  Thursday,  May  5. 


rhapsodise  at  tho  sight  of  what  is  called  a  taper 
waist  !    Tho  production  of  one  of  these  nus- 
called  fatal  beauties  is  at  tho  coat  of  a  yearly 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand  lives  to  tho  em- 
pire of  China,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  fall 
victims  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  the  other  ? 
Equally  erroneous,  thoush  fortunately  not  so 
dangerous,  are  often  individual  opinions  on  form 
and  beauty,  and  not  only  in  tho  higher  walks  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  in  music  and  litera- 
ture in  their  higher  branches,  you  will  find  some 
who  are  incapable  of  perceiving  their  merit,  or  of 
being  influenced  by  their  power.    This  proceeds 
principally  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  by  which 
excellence  is  governed.    Positive  defects  have 
charms  for  the  uninitiated.  There  are  few  savage 
nations  (as  well  as  those  that  boast  of  their  civili 
sation)  that  are  not  impressed  with  the  idea  tha 
mutilations  or  distortions  of  the  human  figure  add 
o-reatly  to  its  charms.    I  have  known  some  men 
affirm  that  that  defect  (if  I  may  so  venture  to 
designate  it)— a  slight  obliciuity  of  vision— is  a 
great  improvement  to  the  uatural  graces  ot^  the 
female  face  ;  yet  I  doubt  if  they  would  see  it  m 
that  light  if  perpetrated  on  canvas  by  the  painter's 
art.    There  are  some  who  object  to  the  Grecian- 
sculptured  type  of  face,  and  declare  that  they  see 
no  beauty  in  that  severe,  intelligent,  and  noble 
outline  ;  yet  I  scarcely  think  they  would  like  to 
see  or  approvs  the  retrousse  style  of  nose  upon 
the  face  of  a  Venus  or  a  Jupiter  executed  m 
marble.    To  some  those  combinations  of  heaven- 
born  sounds  in  which  the  greatest  composers  have 
immortalised  their  noble  thoughts  in  music,  and 
produced  them  in  the  highest  forms  of  their  art— 
the  symphony  and  oratorio— are  as  an  unknown 
tongue  :  they  understand  it  not.    This  proceeds 
partly  from  want  of  education.    All  men  use 
their  eyes  and  ears  ;  few  men  educate  them.  But 
these  instances  of  unappreciation,  let  us  hope,  are 
rare  ;  and  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  unmistakable  advance  of  our  intellectual 
progress.    Thirty  years  ago  an  oratorio  in  its 
entirety  would  not  have  been  listened  to,  and  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  were  pronounced  almost 
by  all  as  impossible  to  be  understood  ;  and  I  can 
well  remember  when  that  master- work  of  Weber, 
•'  Der  Freischutz,"  first  made  its  appearance  it 
was  stigmatised  by  the  press  and  ^the  public 
generally  as  a  farrago  of  nonsense.    Yet,  noiv  the 
performance  of  these  works  would  crowd  our  vast 
halls  almost  nightly.    But  still,  the  greatest 
works  of   the  greatest  of  masters,  Beethoven, 
remain  yet  to  be  fully  comprehended  ;  these  are 
his  posthumous  quartettes  and  his  great  Mass  in 
D.    Even  the  inspirations  of  our  great  poet, 
dramatist,  and  philosopher,  Shakespeare,  were 
not  so  popular  in  his  own  days  as  the  works  of 
his  contemporary,  and  were  but  little  appreciated 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  even  later,  as 
we  gather  from  the  amusing  diary  left  to  us  by 
Pepys,  a  man  of  refinement  and  talent,  consider- 
ing the  age  in  which  he  lived.    He  tells  us  that 
he  shared  the  general  opinion  held  in  those  days 
upon  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  and 
that  he  much  preferred  the  productions  of  his 
own  time  to  those  of  the  great  bard.    1  believe 
he  allowed  there  was  some  trifling  merit  in  a  play 
called  "  Hamlet."    Yet,  at.the  present  day,  what 
writer  can  command  the  homage  that  is  univer- 
sally conceded  to  the  genius  of  our  immortal 
poet  ?    Our  great  painter  Reynolds  himself  ac- 
knowledged with  the  candour  of  true  genius  that 
he  failed  to  perceive  the  merits  of  those  great 
works,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael !    The  first  sight 
of  them  was  to  him  productive  of  disappointment, 
and  it  was  only  after  repeated  visits  that  he 
became  conscious  of  their  stupendous  grandeur— 
in  other  words,  only  after  he  had  raised  his  mind 
by  study  to  the  fitting  level  to  receive  the  truth. 
For  want  of  this  study  you  will  find  tbat  indi- 
viduals holding  adverse  opinions  will  very  natu- 
rally think  that  they  have  quite  as  much  truth  on 
their  side,  or  at  all  events  that  there  is  as  much 
weight  (I  will  not  say  in  their  arguments,  but)  in 
their  dislike  of  a  certain  style  of  form  as  any  one 
can  possess  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion.  But 
this  is  the  mistake.    They  forget,  or  do  not  know, 
that  the  laws  of  form  are  governed  by  as  fixed 
rules  as  those  of  light,  of  colour,  or  of  sound,  and 
are  identical  with,  and  as  unalterable  as,  the 
that  formed  and  brought  into  existence  the  very 
world  on  which  we  live.    That  the  Greeks  were 
conversant  with  these  laws  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  were  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciple, as  they  probably  were  of  anatomy  "by  dis- 
section " — strange  to  say,  one  of  the  secrets  of 
their  excellence  and  truthfulness  in  art  ;  but 
from  their  naturally  refined  and  exquisite  taste, 


joined  to  a  wonderful  sensibility  of  eye,  they 
arrived  at  the  most  just  conclusions  of  unerring 
laws.    It  is  well  known  that  in  their  practice  of 
the  principles  of  their  architecture,  tho  swelling 
and  diminution  of  their  stately  columns,  the  curve 
of  their  volutes,  tho  outline  of  their  capitals,  were 
formed  by  and  decided  on  by  the  judgment  of  the 
eye  alone,  contrary  to  the  piactico  of  the  Romans, 
who  carried  out  all  these  details  by  strict  geo- 
metrical rule.     A  curious  and  interesting  in- 
stance of  this  susceptibility  of  eye  in  the  Greek 
artist  was  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Athens.    It  is  a  simple  law  in 
the  science  of  perspective  that  any  lon^'  and 
straight  line  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  eye 
of  tlu)  spectator  appears  to  curve,  and  to  the  eye 
really  "docs  take  that  figure,  though  almost  im- 
perceptibly, in  order  to  meet  the  hori/.on  at  the 
proper  point.      The  well-practised  and  keen- 
aighted  architect,  though  he  knew  not  the  cau?e, 
detected  tho  efi:'ect  upon  the  long  line  of  steps 
that  formed  the  baseof  his  mighty  structure,  and 
he  absolutely  curved  his  straight  lines  into  the 
convex  form  in  order  that  they  should  appear 
straight  to  the  eye  of  tho  spectator,  and,  by  so 
doing,  give  an  additional  appearance  of  strength 
aud  stability  to  the  noble  temple.    This  wonder- 
ful people  of  antiquity  had  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  many  things,  and  carried  to  perfection 
artln  many  of  its  branches.    But  there  was  one 
important  help  to  painting  they  failed  to  dis- 
cover—that was,   the  deceptive-giving  though 
truthful  science  of  perspective.  Had  that  architect 
who  so  cunningly  counteracted  the  true  perspec- 
tive of  his  lines  only  investigated  the  cause  of 
the  appearance  to  him  of  an  objectionable  curve 
the  theory  would  no  doubt  have  been  discovered 
and  the  Greek  painter  would  most  probably  have 
rivalled  in  his  productions  his  giant  brother  in 
art,  the  Greek  sculptor.    Still,  the  failure  of  the 
discovery  is  not  so  much  to  he  regretted,  as 
doubtless,  from  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
materials' employed  in  the  painter's  art,  together 
with  the  fearful  destruction,  gloom,  and  desolat- 
ing wars  that  the  world  was  destined  to  pass 
through   in  order  to  purify  and  advance  the 
civilisation  of  mankind,  few  of  his  works  would 
have  survived  to  give  that  benefit  to'pictorial  art 
that  we  have  derived  from  the  more  lasting  re- 
mains of  the  great  works  of  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors.   Painting,  then,  it  would  seem,  as  well  as 
its  sister  art,  music,  has  been  left  to  the  master- 
minds of  our  modern  era  to  carry  to  perfection. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  a  sign  and  a  guarantee, 
joined  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  our  own 
days,  that  the  world  is  not  destined  to  he  dis- 
turbed by  similar  violent  convulsions  to  those  she 
has  already  passed  through,  but  that  the  civilisa- 
tion of  mankind  will  continue  to  advance  without 
serious  interruption  unto  the  end  of  its  allotted 
time.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  principles  of  form,  or  the  laws 
that  govern  them.  It  is  sufticient  tor  my  purpose 
to  mention  that  such  laws  exist.    Setting  aside, 
then,  the  question  of  the  truth  or  error  of  opinion 
as  reo'ards  true  perfection  of  form,  still,  I  think 
there°are  few  persons  whose  thoughts  have  been 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  who  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  genius  of  the  Greek  artists  has  left  as 
matchless  specimens  of  their  power  in  the  won- 
drous examples  of  their  imitations  of  the  human 
figure,  and  that  even  now,  after  a  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  the  mutilated  sculptured 
forms  repose  upon  their  pedestals  with  a  proud 
majesty  that  must  rivet  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.     So  grand  are  they  in  design, 
so  truthful  to  nature,  and  so  wonderful  in  their 
finish,  that  we  can  scarcely  forbear  from  feeling 
that  the  hands  that  formed  them  must  have  been 
inspired  ones.    I  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate 
the  efforts  of  modern  art,  or  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  and  now  are  many  truly  beautiful  and 
graceful  works  produced  in  what  we  may  consider 
our  own  days,  and  of  some  of  which  the  sculptor 
and  the  nation  may  justly  be  proud.    But  with- 
out their  noble  mother,  Greek  art,  without  her 
fostering  care  and  patient  teaching  by  the  exam- 
pies  she  has  left  us,  we  should  probably  have  been 
floundering  about  to  this  hour  in  as  wretched  and 
debased  a  state   as  regards  sculpture  and  art 
generally  as  the  Chinese  or  New  Zealanders  of 
the  present  day.    My  purpose,  then,  is  to  endea- 
vour to  show,  as  far  as  my  limited  time  will 
allow,  the  probable  causes  why  Greek  art  towered 
above  all  other  nations  before  or  since.  Many 
greater  powers  have  existed,  and  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  earth  for  good  or  for  evil 
over  a  space  of  years  unnumbered.  Copious 
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specimens  of  their  progress  in  art  have  also  been 
handed  clown  to  ns,  and  wc  can  judge  of  their 
degree  of  merit  with  accuracy,  as  they  are  gene- 
I'ally  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

(To  he  coniinued.J 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  PLANS. 

£  reproduce  the  following  article  from  the 
Times,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  people 
generally  think  of  the  merits  of  the  question  in 
dispute  between  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  and  the 
Government,  ia  contradistinction  to  the  profes- 
sional view]  :  — 

"  A  very  genteel  trade  usion  has  just  stepped 
forward  to  prove  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  the  pretensirns  of  the  building  trades.  From 
the  Manchester  Brickmiikers  to  the  "  Royal  In- 
Btitute  of  British  Architects"  is  a  long  step,  no 
doubt  ;  but  really,  in  appreciation  of  self-interest 
anc;  capacity  for  self-assertion,  we  do  not  sea  that 
one  society  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other. 
The  United  Brickmi.kers  demand  that  brick- 
njakitifi  shall  never  be  made  any  cheaper  ;  the 
Asbociatcd  Architects  maintain  that  an  architect 
always  h  d,  and  always  ought  to  have,  the  pri- 
vilege of  gettiiigpaid  for  goods  without  delivering 
them.  The  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  pro- 
fession to  that  effect  may  be  read  in  another 
column,  but  a  word  or  two  may  be  necetsary  to 
render  them  intelligible. 

"The  Houses  of  Parliament,  whether  from  fault 
of  construction  or  the  etei'nal  nature  of  such 
things,  hare  been  perpetually  in  want  of  repairs  or 
improvements,  especially  in  regard  to  ventilation 
and  warming.  It  was  found  no  easy  matter,  as 
will  be  readily  imagined,  to  (race  all  the  flues  and 
chimneys  of  so  enormous  a  building,  and  so 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  for  the 
plans  on  which  the  Palace  had  been  constructed. 
These  drawings  would  show  the  cour.ses  and  con- 
nections of  the  numerous  flues,  and  enable  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  work  to  form  a  correct 
opi'iion  of  the  alterations  and  proceedings  re- 
quired ;  whereas,  without  snch  information,  an 
infinite  amount  of  labour  mi;;ht  be  lost  and  even 
risk  incurred.  "When,  however,  Mr.  Ayrton,  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  preferred  this  request,  he 
was  met  by  the  assertion  that  such  plans  we  e  the 
private  property  of  the  architect  or  his  repre- 
Ben'atives,  and  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  those 
who  had  paid  for  them.  A  correspondence 
between  Wr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Ayrto  j  ensued,  in 
which  the  que.-tion  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
afterwards  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
and  the  various  provincial  Unions  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  Amalgamated  Architects  have  felt  no 
Iiesitalion  in  pronouncing  their  "most  decided 
opinion"  that,  according  to  the  rule  and  custom 
of  the  trade,  "  all  the  drawings  and  papers  ]ire- 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  buililing  are 
and  remain  the  scle  property  of  the  architect ;  " 
and  they  encourage  iir.  Barry  in  his  resistance  to 
to  the  First  Commissioner's  "  unprecedented 
•  lemand."  In  case  of  expenses  incurred  the 
Union  will  raise  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  defence 
of  its  trade  privileges. 

"  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  build  a  house,  but  most  readers  will  discern, 
we  imagine,  what  these  pretensions  amount  to. 
They  amount  to  a  comfortable  little  mortgage 
secured  upon  every  house  for  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  architect  and  bis  family.  You  may 
fancy,  after  building  a  house  with  your  own 
money,  and  paying  pretty  handsomely  not  only 
for  every  brick  and  board  in  the  fabric,  but  every 
stroke  of  pen  or  pencil  made  by  the  designer  in 
framing  his  plan,  that  you  have  a  pretty  good 
light  to  the  plans  as  well  as  to  their  product,  and 
that  nobody  after  the  bargain  is  completed  has 
any  concern  with  your  house  but  yourself. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  not  to  be  let  off 
so  easily.  The  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  your  flues 
and  drains  is  retained  in  the  architect's  hands,  so 
that  he,  and  he  only,  when  anything  goes  wrong, 
must  be  called  in  to  set  it  right  again.  An 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  but  the 
mysteries  of  his  cattle  are  in  the  keeping  of 
another.  He  pays  for  its  "  plans  "  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  least  he  could  expect  is  to  have  them 
delivered  to  him,  but  that  is  against  "the  rule 
and  custom  of  the  profession."  These  documents 
belong  to  the  designer,  not  to  the  proprietor  by 
whom  the  designer  was  employed.  It  appears  to 
us  that  if  a  physician  after  writing  a  pre-ciiption 
■were  to  pocket  it  along  with  his  fee  when  the 


medicine  had  once  been  made  up,  the  proceeding 
would  bo  about  as  reasonable. 

"The  public,  however,  may  amuse  itself  with  the 
arguments  set  forth  by  th's  highly  respectable 
Union,  in  defence  of  its  bye  laws.  The  Amal- 
gamated Architects  arc  discreet  enough  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  view.  They  profess  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  public  alone,  though  they  could 
not  think  of  giving  the  public  what  it  has  already 
paid  for.  They  resolve  "  that  it  is  fitting,  and, 
indeed,  necessary  for  the  worthy  maintenance  of 
national  monuments  and  buildings,  that  they 
should  be  always  under  the  superintendence  of 
professional  men  of  independent  position  and 
high  standing,  who  have  been  specially  educated 
as  architects."  This  is  exactly  the  language  in 
which  Unionists  speak  of  non-Unionists  through 
all  the  trades  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  the  Architects' 
Institute  is  good  enough  to  concern  itself  about 
our  "  national  monuments  "  we  suggest  that  they 
may  very  safely  leave  these  monuments,  such  as 
they  are,  to  their  sole  proprietor — the  nation 
itself.  It  is  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  any 
trade  union  or  professional  Coitncil,  to  decide 
what  is  "fitting"  or  what  is  "necessary"  for 
their  "worthy  maintenance."  The  duties  of 
architects  are  at  an  end  when  they  have  been 
paid  for  their  works  and  plans,  and  have  delivered 
them  to  their  paymasters.  If  those  whom  the 
nation  afterwards  chooses  to  employ  ia  repairs  or 
improvements  make  any  mistake,  the  nation  must 
sutler  for  it,  but  we  are  entitled,  at  any  rate,  to 
all  the  information  which  belongs  to  the  bargain. 
When  the  architects  have  given  us  this,  they  may 
relieve  themselves  from  the  obligation  of  per- 
petual vigilance  which  they  are  so  anxious  to 
assume.  AVe  can  decide  for  ourselves  what  kind 
of  "position,"  "standing,"'  or  "education"  is 
desirable  in  the  persons  we  employ. 

"  As  the  parties  to  this  trade  disputeare  very  re- 
spectable, we  hope  there  w  ill  be  no  "  rattening  "  in 
Whitehall;  but;  as  legal  proceedings  are  threat- 
ened, and  as  the  Uninn  has  delivered  its  mind 
on  the  question  very  distinctly,  intending  house- 
builders  ought  to  look  to  their  own  interests  in 
time.  An  English  House  Bill  would  be  a  pretty 
supplement  to  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary.  In  this  island,  at  any  rate,  we  have  not 
quite  outlived  freedom  of  contract,  and  now  that 
the  eyes  of  the  public  have  been  opened,  any  em- 
ployer of  an  architect's  services  can  make  the  requi- 
site stipulation  for  himself.  What  form  this  stipu- 
lation should  in  future  take  need  hardly  be  added. 
When  you  have  built  a  house  the  key  to  its  flues 
and  its  sewers  is  just  as  indispensable  as  the  key 
to  its  front  door.  This  clue  to  the  complications  of 
construction  should  go  with  the  structure  itself, 
and  the  "drawings  and  papers"  on  which  the 
Architects'  LTnion  claim  a  perpetual  lien  should 
be  deposited  with  the  propiietor  of  the  building, 
to  whom  alone  they  belong,  and  to  whom  alone 
they  can  be  of  use.  The  liouse  is  his  with  all  that 
appertains  to  it,  nor  can  any  other  person 
honestly  pretend  to  any  interest  in  the  fabric.  Of 
what  advantage  can  the  "  drawings"  of  a  building 
be  to  tlie  draughtsman,  except  on  the  presump- 
tion that  he  has  a  preferential  claim  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  future  occasions.  To  the  proprietor 
they  are  of  obvious  utilitv,  as  is  seen  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  public  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  to 
the  proprietor,  who  has  bought  and  paid  for  t  m, 
that  they  ought  to  belong.  For  want  of  these 
accessories  we  are  now  in  difficulty,  but  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Ayrton  will  see  us  righted,  and  get  one 
"  national  monument,"  at  any  rate,  clear  of  en- 
cumbrances into  the  hands  of  the  nation  itself." 


THE  MANCHESTER  BRICKMAKERS' 
UNION. 

IF  the  statements  which  appeared  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  a  day  or  two  back  are  correct,  the 
Manchester  operative  brickmakers  would  appear 
to  be  doing  their  best  to  drag  Trade  Unionism 
into  the  dirt.  For  twelve  months,  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  master  builder,  of  Manchester,  has  been  dogged 
and  watched  and  "warned."  His  premises  have 
been  set  on  fire  and  an  attempt  made  to  blow  up 
his  house.  The  family  living  next  door  to  him 
have  been  advised  not  to  sleep  at  home,  and  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  for  which  Mr. 
Johnson  had  ju?t  completed  a  building,  received 
information  that  the  brickmakers  intended  to 
blow  it  up. 

Mr.  Johnson's  sole  crime  is  that  he  has  manu- 
factured bricks  by  machinery,  thus  defying  the 
Union  rules,  which  forbid  the  use  of  anj^  but 


hand-mado  bricks.  The  short-sighted  culpabi 
folly  of  the  trades  unionists  in  this  instance 
fairly  lays  them  open  to  the  charge  advanced  by 
the  Times  that  they,  working  men,  are  conspiring 
together  to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  house  rent 
even  at  the  cost  of  atrocious  crime.  Unfortunately, 
the  past  history  of  this  country  has  not  inspired 
working  men  with  any  very  deep  feelings  of 
trust  or  confidence  in  those  acts  of  their  employ- 
ers of  which  they  are  unable  to  foresee  more 
than  the  immediate  consequeaces.  Other  trades 
have  adopted  the  wicked  course  of  action  main- 
tained by  the  Manche.ster  brickmakers,  and  other 
trades  will,  we  fear,  follow  their  example  before 
confidence  and  good  feeling  shall  have  been 
established  as  the  result  of  the  alterations 
gr.adually  but  surely  taking  place  in  the  laws  of 
labour  and  capital.  Until  that  time,  however, 
we  are  bound  to  demand  that  the  law  shall  sternly 
interpose  between  those  who  would  tyrannically 
impose  on  the  general  community  laws  tending 
but  temporarily  to  their  own  benefit,  and  per- 
manently to  the  disadvantage  of  all. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

LiVEKPOOL — The  22nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  and  Archajological  Society  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  j\[r.  F.  Horner,  president, 
in  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  in  which  he  thanked  the  society  for  its 
resolution  approving  of  the  course  taken  by  him 
in  resisting  the  demand  made  upon  him  by  the 
First  Commissioners  of  Works  for  the  drawings 
prepared  by  him  for  the  works  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  persist  in  his  resistance.  The  Secretary 
said  he  had  received  from  the  Royal  Institute  a 
circular  on  the  same  sitbject,  and  the  council  had 
forwarded  to  the  professional  members  the  pith  of 
the  circular,  requesting  replies.  A  number  of 
replies  had  been  received,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  question  was  reserved  for  a  meeting  of  pro- 
fessional members.  From  the  report  and  financial 
statement,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  John  P.  Brad- 
ley, the  treasurer,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
society,  although  the  accession  of  members  during 
last  session  has  not  been  in  so  great  a  ratio  as 
during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  The 
subscriptions  received  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £86  2s.,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  £2  178.  od. 
in  hand.  The  report  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  the  election  of  the  committee  and  officers 
for  the  ensuing  session  was  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Vale  was  elected  president,  Mr.  G.  A, 
Audsley  and  Mr.  John  P.Bradley  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  Parslow  librarian, Mr, G  F.  Deacon  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Statliam,  jun.,  secretary. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  S.  Huggins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Statham  for  his  valuable  and  indispensable  ser- 
vices as  honorary  secretary  during  the  past  and 
preceding  years  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boult, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Vale,  a  similar  compliment 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Bradley,  the  retiring  treasurer. 
The  president  then  read  his  closing  address, 
in  the  cmrse  of  which  he  said — The  principal 
subject  of  a  professional  character  which  has 
occupied  our  attention  during  the  last  session 
is  that  of  the  proposed  new  Building  Act. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  cause  for  regret  that  this 
Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  sub- 
mitted, has  been  abandoned  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  it  is  to  be  hopeil  that  its  postponement 
may  afford  the  opportunity  for  mature  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  corporate  officers  who  have 
charge  of  it,  both  as  to  its  general  principles  and 
details,  and  enable  them  on  some  future  occasion 
to  produce  a  very  different  measure  from  the  ill- 
digested  and  evidently  hastily-framed  draftwhich 
it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  law.  During  the  past 
session,  I  am  happy  to  think  there  has  been  no 
abatement  of  that  unanimity  of  feeling  and  good 
fellowship  which  have  ever  existed  among  the 
members  of  this  society,  and  characterises  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  meetings,  and  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  such  associations.  By 
"  unanimity  "  I  do  not  mean  a  universal  agree- 
ment <if  opinion  on  all  points,  for  this  is  not  only 
impossible,  but,  even  if  possible,  would,  I  fear, 
render  our  intercourse  "mighty  flat."  Do  not 
many  of  us,  on  the  contrary,  well  remember  the 
time  when  a  sort  of  internecine  war  raged  among 
our  ranks  in  the  part  taken  in  this  room  in  fighting 
the  "  battle  of  the  styles  ?"  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
this  warfare  Goth  and  Greek  alike  seemed  on  the 
whole  admirably  to  preserve  their  tempers  in  their 
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intcllcclu  il  Rparrin?  ;  and  though  they  may  occa- 
tionally  have  exchanged  some  good  hard  knocks, 
it  was  seldom  thiit  an  unfair  blow  was  dealt,  or  a 
word  spoken  in  real  anger.  Serionsly,  however, 
are  not  the  fruits  of  this  very  warm  controversy  of 
Gothic  versus  Classic  Art — which  in  its  day  as- 
sumed a  national  character,  and  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  architectural  world,  if  not  to  the 
exclusion  of,  certainly  in  precedence  of,  almoit 
every  other  artistic  question — to  be  seen  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  time,  in  the  general 
attempt  to  combine  and  harmonise thebcstfeatures 
of  each  ?  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for 
his  address,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  closed  the 
session. 

London  Aechitbctural  Association. — At 
the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday  evening 
last,  the  President,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Kidge,  in  the 
chair,  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Sharpe  (author  of 
"  Sharpe's  Parallels  ")  that  some  or  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  should  join  in  an 
excursion  for  a  week  to  places  of  architectural 
interest  (such  as  Lincoln  and  neighbourhood) 
was  discussed,  but  no  decision  arrived  at.  The 
report  of  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  last 
year's  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance 
(Messrs.  T.  Koger  Smith,  T.  M.  Rickman,  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  and  J.  Douglass  Mathews)  was 
read,  and  the  same  delegates  re-elected  for  the 
present  year.  The  main  incidents  in  the  report 
were  given  in  The  Building  News  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  last  year.  A  discus- 
sion then  took  place  on  the  question  "  Was  the 
Renaissance  style  productive  of  any  real  benefit 
to  architecture  ?"  Mr.  Aldridge  opened  in  the 
affirmative,  and  amongst  the  speakers  were 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Spiers,  Scargill,  Mathews,  C.  H.  F. 
Lewes,  Birch,  and  the  Chairman.  The  follow- 
ing amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lons- 
dale, was  carried  by  24  to  21  : — "  That  the  spirit 
of  dependence  on  pedantic  precedent  introduced 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  was  prejudicial  to 
the  true  interests  of  architecture." 


CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bath. — A  new  Baptist  chapel  at  Hay  Hill, 
Bath,  which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  and^Willcox,  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day week.  The  chapel,  which  will  accommodate 
about  650  persons,  has  galleries  on  three  sides  of 
the  building,  and  the  main  front  is  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  two  counterfoils  termi- 
nating in  pinnacles.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  the 
13th  century.  In  the  basement  provision  is  made 
for  holding  a  Sunday-school.  The  building  has 
cost,  including  the  site,  £2500. 

Caediep. — The  foundation  stone  of  another 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  is  to  be  of 
Newbridge  stone,  dressed  with  Bath  stone.  At 
the  south-east  end  will  be  a  fine  Gothic  tower  of 
great  height,  and  surmounted  by  six  pinnacles. 
The  contract  is  taken  for  £4500  by  Messrs.  Have- 
son  and  Pike,  of  London,  Newport,  and  Cardiff. 

Cenaeth. — A  new  church  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Cenarth,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  architect,  of  Westholme,  Cheltenham. 

GOUDHUEST. — On  Wednesday,  April  20th,  the 
Bishop-Suffragan  of  Dover  celebrated  the  re- 
opening of  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  of[S. 
Mary's,  Gouldhurst,  Kent.  This  church  is  of 
noble  proportions,  and  of  all  dates  from  Early 
English  to  late  Perpendicular  ;  the  tower  was  re- 
built in  16,38,  with  an  unsightly  western  door  and 
window.  It  was  filled  with  the  highest  of  pews, 
and  had  the  usual  western  gallery  with  small 
organ.  All  these  have  been  removed,  save  a  few 
specimens  in  the  south  aisle.  The  restoration 
of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  has  cost  about 
XIOOO.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  tile  reredos  is 
also  promised  by  the  parishioners.  The  south 
chantry  is  now  being  restored  by  the  proprietors 
of  Bedgbury  and  Combweli,  A.J.  B.  Beresford- 
Hope  and  H.  J,  Campion,  at  an  expense  of  some 
£400  ;  and  there  yet  remains  the  south  aisle,  as 
wide  as  the  nave,  and  the  north  chapel,  to  com- 
plete the  internal  restoration  of  this  large  church, 
Messrs.  Slattjf  and  Carpenter  are  the  architects 
of  the  restoration. 

Llangunllo.— The  old  dilapidated  church  of 
Llanguullo  has  just  been  replaced  by  a  new 


one  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
of  Westholme,  Oholtonham.  The  stylo  is  de- 
scribed as  Geometrical  Mi<ldlo  Pointed.  Po  l  brick 
and  Bathstone  are  the  principal  materials  em- 
ployed externally  and  internally,  the  window 
shafts  being  of  Californian  marble.  The  roof  is 
opcn-timbored,  and  the  benches  are  open  and  of 
pilch  pine,  with  white  deal  panels.  The  floor  of 
the  chancel  is  laid  in  encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  and  the  tiles  in  the  nave  are  by  Messrs. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardinc.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners'  work  was  executed  by  Mi-.  D.  Davics, 
and  Mr.  U.  Thomas  was  the  contractor  for  the 
masonry.    The  total  cost  is  about  £1800. 

White  Colne.— The  ancient  church  of  S. 
Andrew's,  White  Colne,  was  re-opcncd  on 
Tuesday  week,  after  a  complete  restoration.  For 
many  years  past  the  church  has  been  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it 
was  uncomfortable,  if  not  dangerous,  to  use  it  for 
divine  worship.  Last  year  plans  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Moxon,  architect,  of  London,  and 
estimates  from  Mr.  Rogers,  builder,  of  Earls 
Colne,  who  has  executed  the  work.  About  £700 
have  been  expended  in  the  work,  but  this  sum 
was  inadequate  to  carrying  out  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel,  which  will  require  at  least  £200  more. 
In  the  interior  all  the  old  plastering  has  been 
removed,  both  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  false 
plaster  roofs  have  been  removed,  the  old  roof  has 
been  carefully  restored,  the  walls  of  the  church  re- 
plastered,  The  old  stone  work  of  the  windows, 
which  was  much  decayed,  has  been  replaced  by 
new,  and  the  windows  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
have  been  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass,  having  a 
coloured  border.  A  stained  glass  window,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  Christ  blessing  little  children,"  has 
been  placed  on  thewest  side  of  the  church.  All  the 
old  high-backed  pews  have  been  removed,  and 
open  seats  substituted  for  them.  A  shingle  spire 
about  .soft,  high  has  also  been  added,  A  new 
porch  has  also  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and 
is  composed  of  stone  and  flint. 

BUILDINGS. 

BlEMlNGHAM.— On  Monday  last  the  business 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  was  transferred 
from  the  temporary  offices  in  Union-street  to  the 
building  just  erected  at  the  comer  of  Bennett's- 
hill  and  Waterloo-street  at  a  cost  of  £15,000. 
Externally  the  building  is  of  Wrexham  stone. 
The  bank  is  entered  by  an  open  vestibule  at  the 
corner  of  Bennett's-hill,  the  roof  of  which  is 
elaborately  carved  and  enriched  with  four 
sculptured  groups,  representing  the  principal 
industries  of  the  town,  viz.,  the  small-arms  trade, 
iron  and  glass  working,  and  iron  moulding.  The 
banking  room  is  70ft.  by  32ft.,  and  the  floor', 
together  with  the  lobby,  is  paved  with  Minton's 
encaustic  designs.  Pilasters  of  Devonshire 
marble,  with  decorative  capitals,  separate  the 
windows  ;  and  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  divided 
into  ornamental  panels,  hang  three  gas  pendants. 
The  bank  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of 
London,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Webb,  of  Birmingham.  Bank  extension  just 
now  seems  to  be  the  rage  in  Birmingham.  The 
National  Provincial  makes  the  third  new  bank 
opened  in  the  town  within  a  year  ;  and  another — 
Lloyd's — is  in  course  of  erection  in  Ann-street. 

Moeley. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Hall  at  Morley,  Yorks.,  was  laid  on 
Saturday  last.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  of  West  Ardsley 
and  Batley,  and  will  be  in  the  plain  Italian  style. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Preston  and  Webster, 
of  Batley  ;  and  Mr.  Jowett,  of  Morley. 

Stalybeidge. — The  new  public  baths  recently 
presented  to  the  town  of  Stalybridge  have  been 
opened.  The  baths  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  W. 
Storrs,  of  Stalybridge,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Paull  and  Robinson,  architects,  Man- 
chester. They  consist  of  swimming  baths, 
private  baths,  Turkish  baths,  with  dressing-rooms, 
and  the  building  also  includes  a  residence  for  the 
bath  superintendent.  There  are  two  swimming 
baths,  one  of  which  is  not  yet  roofed.  The 
covered  swimming  bath  has  a  water  area  of  60ft. 
by  25ft.  and  the  building  itself  is  70ft.  by  40ft. 
inside  measurement.  The  open  bath  has  a  water 
area  of  82ft.  by  28ft.  Four  semi-circular  trusses 
on  ribbed  principals  support  the  roofs.  The 
dressing-rooms,  which  are  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  baths,  have  been  admirably  fitted  up 
and  furnished.  Galleries  are  erected  over  the 
dressing-rooms  for  the  use  of  spectators  during 
swimming  matches. 

The  London  University. — The  new  buil- 
ding of  the  London  University,  ia  Burlington- 


gardens,  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  Wednesday. 
Wo  fully  described  the  building  in  our  number 
of  March  5th,  1869,  and  have  on  other  occasions 
noticed  its  progress  towards  completion. 

WlOMOEK. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
West  Bi'omwich  and  Walsall  Industrial  Schools 
was  laid  at  Wigmoro  on  Tuesday.  In  the  com- 
petition of  architects  Mr.  E.  S.  Bindley  was 
successful,  and  received  a  premium  of  £50.  The 
building,  now  in  a  forward  state  of  progress,  is 
to  be  of  plain  Elizabethan  design,  and  of  sub- 
stantial dimensions.  It  will  be  divided  into  three 
departments — one  for  boys,  a  second  for  girls,  and 
a  third  for  infants  of  cither  sex.  Mr.  J.  Garlick, 
Villa-street,  Hockley,  Birmingham ,  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  work,  which  is  to  cost  £11,628. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  comTnunlcations  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upoH  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


Received.  J.  H.  L.— G.  D.— N.  V.-P.  and  Son-W. 
T.  G.— W.  S.-P.  F.  N.— B.  S.-J.  P.  S.-J.  W.  T.  and  Co.— 
F.  G.— W.  K.— Messrs.  S.  W.  and  S.— A.  ?.—!{.  D.  and  Co. 
J.  H.— W.  R.  D.— Rev.  J.B.-G.  R.  R. 


G.  IT.  Q. — A  minster  is  a  church  to  wliicli  some  ecclesias- 
tical fraternity  is  or  has  been  attached.  A  cathedral  is  tlie 
principal  church  of  a  province  or  diocese,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  "  Kathedra,"  or  throne  of  the  archhishop  or  bishop 
Ijeing  placed  therein. 

J.  W.— With  sketch  of  Church  of  S.  Paul  Villers. 

1'.  G. — With  sketch  of  Melliiig  Abbey  returned  . 

Peactical. — Another  reply  inserted. 

F.  C.  D. — The  address  and  card  were  mislaid. 


"DR.  ZERFFI'S  NEW  STYLE." 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Bctildino-  News.) 

SiE, — Though  Dr.  Zerffi  may  read  the  authors 
he  names,  he  certainly  fails  to  apprehend  their 
meaning.  Of  the  works  of  Krell  and  Liibke, 
they  not  being  known  in  England,  I  cannot  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  Dr.  Zerffi  does  not  understand,  or  at  least 
correctly  quote  them  ;  for  whilst,  according  to 
the  one,  the  Doctor's  mythical  style  is  a  version 
of  the  Doric  order,  the  description  of  the  other, 
as  quoted,  makes  it  a  sort  of  Ionic.  If  either 
could  be  right  they  cannot  both  be.  As  regards 
Vitruvius,  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  that  he  describes  any  such  style.  He 
simply  explains  the  three  well-known  Greek 
orders — Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian — and  under 
which  heads  is  comprised  all  that  exists  of  Greek 
architecture.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  styles 
are  Greek,  they  may  all  be  styled  Attic  ;  but  an 
"  Attic  style,"  distinct  from  these,  whether  re- 
sembling Doric  or  Ionic,  exists  only  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  audacious  Doctor. 

The  description  of  his  Attic  style  was  not,  as 
Dr.  Zerffi  now  says,  a  "  general "  one,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  be  technical  and  to  describe  in  detail , 
displaying  his  lack  of  knowledge  by  speaking  of 
"  the  dentated  ornament "  of  the  corona,  the 
"projecting  plinth"  of  the  cornice,  and  the 
"crowning  member  of  the  frieze"!  If  Dr.  Z. 
read  aright  Vitruvius,  or  any  other  'classical 
writer  of  authority,  he  would  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  Roman  houses  to  have  been 
"  about  six  stories  in  height "  (Building  News, 
p.  326).  The  characteristic  of  the  Roman  house 
was  its  being  on  the  ground-floor  only,  as 
minutely  described  by  Vitruvius;  and  according 
to  the  Doctor's  own  dictum,  "  the  s'udy  of  one  Ro- 
man house  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  of  them." 
In  exceptional  cases  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  upper  story,  but  used  only  for  inferior  pur- 
poses. The  house  proper  was  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Dr.  Zerflfi  may  try  to  deceive  himself  and  readers 
by  attributing  my  necessary  opposition  to  igno- 
rance. It  is  not  a  tenable  refuge  for  him.  From 
professional  requirements,  I  have  been  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  familiar  with  Classical  archi- 
tecture for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and 
know  the  buildings  of  Attica  as  I  know  my  own 
fingers. 

When  convicted  of  error,  the  Doctor,  with  a 
vast  amount  of  verbi&ge,  generally  endeavours  to 
fortify  his  position  by  giving  a  long  list  of  distin- 
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guished  writers  who  ho  wishes  it  to  be  supposed 
hold  his  opinions.  This,  no  doubt,  will  doceive 
numbers,  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  as  regards 
many  of  the  authors  so  named  they  give  no  war- 
ranty for  his  fantastic  views,  and  his  blunders 
are  exclusively  his  own. — I  am,  &c.,    1'.  E.  M. 


ABUSES  AT  THE  BO-iUD  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  sorry  to  leara  that 
Mr.  Ayrtou,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works,  is 
again  about  to  oomrait  one  of  those  egregious  mistakes  which 
have  made  his  name  so  notorious  of  late.  This  man  (I  would 
have  written  gentleman,  but  as  such  a  designation  implies  a 
refined  mind,  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  apply  it  to  one  who 
rejoices  inhis  ignorance  of  the  tine  arts)  is  about  to  appoint  a 
clerk  of  works  as  architect  and  surveyor  for  the  county 
courts,  at  a  salary  of  from  £jOO  to  £700  per  annum.  Ye 
gods  and  little  fishes,  what  are  the  magnates  of  tlie  pro  - 
tession  thinking  of  that  they  do  not  get  tbeir  clients  in  Par- 
liament to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  at  the  Board 
of  Works?  Surely  architects,  if  none  others,  are  concerned 
in  desiring  that  our  public  buildings  should  be  entrusted  to 
competent  persons  who  possess  more  than  a  smattering 
of  architecture,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  a  "  byeword 
among  nations."  Is  there  no  one  amongst  the  many  pro- 
fessional assistants  in  the  Board  of  Works  better  qualified 
than  a  clerk  of  works  to  design  architectural  works? — oris 
])romotion  not  e^ttended  to  architectural  assistants  in  the 
Board  of  Works  ? 

Our  gentle  art  seems  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  ofScials 
presiding  over  the  Board  of  Works,  as  nothing  but  injustice 
has  been  meted  out  to  her  lovers  of  late.  Mr.  Layard,  of 
Ninevite  fame,  and  his  valuable  assistant,  Mr.  Fergusson,  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  .\yrton,  of  "  mind  and  morality  "  fame,  and  his  Director 
of  Works,  Captain  Gallon,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Mr. 
Pennethorae,  a  veteran  in  the  profession,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Barry,  the  eminent  Royal  Academician  architect,  have  been 
superseded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  claim  to  rank  as  an  archi- 
tect is  on  a  par  with  that  of  an  ellicient  clerk  of  works. 
"With  such  talent  we  may  now  expect  to  realise  the  dream  of 
many  a  tyro— a  new  style  of  architecture —I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  LOVEH  OF  AnCIllTJlCTUElS. 

P.S. — I  have  just  ascertained  that  the  clerks  of  works 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Works  were  e.vamiued  on  the  3rd 
and  4tli  inst.  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  on  their 
knowledge  of  building  materials,  construction,  and  taking 
out  quantities,  their  knowledge  of  design  or  architecture 
being  considered  by  Mr.  Ayrton  to  be  of  no  consequeuce,  or 
taken  for  granted. 


Jiria[tammiuiii[iitiaii 


QUESTIONS. 

[1848.]— CONCRETE  WALLS.— Will  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  Building  News  be  good  enough  to  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  statement  that  concrete  walls  in  which  shingle 
from  the  sea  beach  is  used  are  always  damp  ?— G.  S.  A. 


[1847.1-MEASURING  GROINED  ARCIIE.S.  —  Some 
time  since  I  asked  through  your  intercommunication  column, 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  oblige  me  with  a  simple  rule  for 
measuring  groined  arc'ies.  Would  you  kindly  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, no  answer  having  appeared  to  the  first.  I  should  also 
feel  obliged  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  "  Feet  run  of  stop 
to  sunk  or  moulded  work  "  in  masonry.— R.  Williams. 


A  very  common  mistake  with 
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[ISJ81-TIIE  TRAMMEL.- 
regard  to  the  trammel  is  often 
made  by  some  of  those  who 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
conies.  They  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  movable  part 
13  a  normal  to  the  curve  winch 
it  describes,  and  they  arc  thus 
induced  to  think  that  the  curve 

is  not  really  an  eUipse,  but  a  figure  differing  but  little  from  it. 
A  simple  investigation  will  show  that  the  locus  of  P  (see  the 
figure]  is  an  ellipse. 

Q  P  =  a,  the  semi-axis  major, 

P  R  =  i,  the  semi-axis  minor, 

QR  =  a  -  b. 
Let  0  M  =  a-,  P  M  =  ij,  and  0  R  =:  x'. 
Then  from  similar  triangles  R  P  M,  R  Q  0, 
PR:RM::QR:RO 

Or 

h  :  X  -  X'  :  :  a  -  b  :  X', 

Whence 


=  (\  )  ,r,  .  • .  R  M,  or  x 


X'        —  X 


And 
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2/'i  +  —  x-2  =  bi, 

.  • .  —  -t-  —  =  1,  the  equation  to  the  ellipse. 
ai  bi 

What  is  the  best  instrument  in  use  for  describing  small 
ellipses  neatly  and  accurately  on  paper?— A.  J.  T. 

[1849.1-REPOINTING  WALLING.— If,  consequent  upon 
frost,  or  any  other  cause,  pointing  falls  out  previous  to  the 
job  being  delivered  up  by  the  contractor,  is  he  not  bound  to 
restore  the  same,  in  conphance  with  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
before  he  is  legally  entitled  to  payment  therefor. — F. 


REPLIES. 

[1827.]— LOCKING  DRAWERS.— I  have  seen  several 
methods  of  locking  a  number  of  drawers  at  one  operation.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  place  a  vertical  slip  of  wood  on  hinges  at 
one  side  of  the  chest,  and  allowed  to  overlap  the  ends  of  the 
drawers  from  \  to  ^in.  The  lock  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  slip,  and  of  course,  when  locked,  catches  all  the  ends  of 
the  drawers.  The  specimen  I  have  seen  on  this  principle  is  a 
very  elegant  polished  mahogany  one,  there  are  two  tiers  of 
drawers  and  the  two  slips  (one  of  course  for  each  tier)  form 
part  of  the  upright  ornamental  framing.  I  could  explain 
another  method  to  "  Ignoramus,"  but  fancy  this  one  will 
answer  his  purpose ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  again. 

—  KOEEKT. 

[18:57.]-HALIFAX  PERMANENT  BENEFIT  BUILDING 
SOCIETY'S  COMPETITION.-  1  hope  you  will  allow  me,  as 
secretary  for  the  above  society,  to  reply  in  your  paper  to 
the  inquiry  made  by  "  A  Competitor."  The  Directors  of  the 
Society  have  not  been  idle  since  the  drawings  were  sent  in 
on  the  8tli  of  February.  On  the  5th  of  March  they  selected 
the  first  design,  and  in  accordance  with  the  "  Instructions  to 
Architects,"  called  upon  the  author  to  satisfy  them  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum,  £5000.  Ou  the 
20th  ult.,  at  an  interview  with  him,  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  failed  to  establish  his  statements  ;  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  conducting  of  the  competition,  and  with- 
drew from  it.  On  the  4th  inst.  another  design  was  selected, 
and  the  directors  are  now  calling  upon  the  author  of  this  de- 
sign to  comply  with  the  same  test.  I  hojie  this  short  ex- 
planation will  be  satisfactory  to  your  correspondent  "  A  Com- 
pi'tilor  "  and  the  rest  of  his  similarly  situated  friends. — 
J.  TAYLOtt,  Secretary. 


\ym.-\-  FALLING  OUT  OF  STOPPING.— Frames  should 
he  bedded  and  pointed  in  mastic  cement  in  preference  to  hair 
mortar. — F. 


[I843.]-LAND  ME.iSURING.— The  work  which  I  think 
would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  "  A  Constant  Reader  ' 
is  Baker's  "  Land  and  Engineering  Surveying,"  in  Weale's 
Series,  price  2s.  Mr.  Baker,  C.E.,  combines,  with  a  sound 
practical  acquaintance  with  surveying,  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  on  this  account  his 
work  is  well  suited  to  the  modern  surveyor.  lie  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  propound  the  means  of  laying  out  railway 
curves,  and  has  extended  the  usefulness  of  Nesbit's  work  by 
tlie  addition  of  two  or  three  chapters  on  "  Railway  Survey- 
ing." Should  "  A  Constant  Reader  "  desire  but  an  elemen- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Baker's  work  would  be 
as  well  suited  to  his  purpose  as  any.  Quested's  work, 
principally  designed  for  school  use,  and  the  "  Country  Sur- 
veyor "  would  be  found  serviceable;  there  are  several  to  be 
obtained  of  a  similar  description  at  Ss.  or  4s. — K.  J.  Bee- 

CHAM. 


LEGAL. 

Builders'  Charges.— At  the  Bovr  County  Court  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  the  case  of  Prosser  v.  Elphicke  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Dasent,  the  judge,  the  action  having  been,  by  order  of 
the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  sent  for  hearing  in  the 
County  Court.  Plaintiff  is  a  builder,  of  Poplar,  and  the  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  recover £26 17s.  lid.,  being  the  balance 
ou  an  original  account  of  £4'J  133.  4d  ,  for  work  done  and 
materials  supplied.  From  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that 
some  time  since  defendant  leased  certain  lands  to  plaintiff, 
and  advanced  him  money  wherewith  to  build.  Plaintiff  com- 
menced building,  but  before  the  houses  were  finished,  he  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  and  defendant,  under  a  forfeiture  clause  in 
the  agreement,  took  possession  of  the  houses.  In  July,  after 
plaintiff's  bankruptcy,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
defendant  to  finish  the  houses  begun  by  him.  When  plaintiff 
finished  his  work  he  called  in  a  surveyor,  by  whom  it  was 
measured,  and  the  bill  made  out  for  £49  13s.  4d.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Elphicke  at  diff'ereKt  times  money  amount- 
iug  to  £22  163.,  and  Mr.  Elphicke's  plea  was  that  this 
amount  settled  the  claim.  The  point  in  the  case  was  whether 
the  last  money  given  to  plaintiff  by  defendant,  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  was  or  was  not  given  in  full  settle- 
ment. The  last  money  which  passed  between  the  parties 
was  a  £10  note,  which  defendant  alleged  he  gave  to  plaintiff 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  work  would  be  completed 
for  that.  Plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  the  £10 
was  merely  on  account,  ani  not  lu  settlement.  Mr.  Jackson, 
a  surveyor,  was  called,  and  deposed  that  the  charges  made 
by  plaintiff  were  fair,  and  Mr.  Algar,  surveyor,  of  Strat- 
ford, was  called,  and  deposed  that  the  charges  were 
excessive.  IIis  Honour  said  that  if  the  £10  were  given  in 
settlement,  then  Mr.  Elphicke  ought  to  have  had  a  written 
agreement.  There  was  no  such  agreement,  and  judgment 
would  be  given  for  plaintiff.  Some  of  the  charges,  however, 
appeared  to  be  excessive,  and  £14  of  the  claim  would  be  dis- 
allowed. Upon  the  question  being  raised  as  to  how  far  this 
verdict  entitled  plaintiff'  to  the  costs  incurred  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  his  Honour  said  he  had  no  power  to  certify  for  those 
costs,  if  he  had  he  did  not  think  he  should  award  them  to 
plaiutiff. 


The  Harrogate  Victoria  Baths  Estate 
Competition. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Harro- 
gate Improvement  Commission  on  Monday  week, 
the  chairman  expressed  surprise  that  only  five 
architects  had  competed  out  ot  150  applicants  for 
plans.  An  intending  competitor  writes  complain- 
ing of  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparing  the 
designs.  He  says,  I  myself  applied  for  conditions 
early  in  March  last,  but  only  obtained  them  on 
the  "itlth  ultimo,  and  this  did  not  leave  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  the  necessary  designs.  If  this  had 
been  the  ease  with  other  architects,  it  will  account 
for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  designs 
received.    Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  think 


the  Commissioners  might  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  have  made  another  small  extension  of 
time. 

The  Oxyhydrogex  Gas  in  Paris.— The 
0.x:y hydrogen  Gas  Company  have  obtained  the 
right  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  lay  down  twenty 
miles  of  gas  piping  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
oxyhydrogen  light  a  trial  for  lighting  a  portion  of 
the  city.  The  gas  will  be  made  at  Pantin,  out- 
side Paris,  and  conveyed  in  tubes  placed  inside  the 
the  drains  up  to  the  Passage  Jonft'roy  in  the 
Boulevard  Montraartre.  This  passage,  well  known 
to  visitors,  is  now  lit  up  with  the  oxy hydrogen 
light  every  evening  ;  but  the  new  mode  of  light- 
ing will  be  extended  from  thence  along  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Boulevard  Moutmartre,  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  and  Cajmcines,  as  far  as  the 
Grand  Cal'i;'.  This  is  the  finest  part  of  Paris,  and 
if  the  experiment  succeeds  here  the  future  of  this 
mode  of  lighting  is  probably  secure.  Not  only  is 
it  half  the  price  of  the  lighting  by  coal  gas,  or,  if 
preferred,  a  donble  light  at  the  same  price,  but  it 
does  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  burns, 
and  takes  no  oxygen  away  from  it. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
"VVe  are  given  to  understand  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Appold  has  left  to  the  Institution  a  legacy  of 
one  thousand  pounds — £1000 — payable  at  the 
same  time  as  the  legacy  for  a  similar  amount 
from  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Appold, 
F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  It  is  believed  that 
both  bequests  have  been  made  "  for  the  general 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Society,"  without  being 
fettered  with  any  conditions. 

Opening  op  Another  Tramway. — The 
ITorth  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company  afforded 
to  East-end  London  an  opportunity  on  Monday 
of  judging  the  efficacy  of  the  project  of  laying 
down  street  tramways.  They  opened  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  two  miles  and  a  half  of 
tramway — viz.,  from  AVhitechapel  Church  to 
Bow  Bridge,  and  were  before  eight  o'clock  in 
full  operation,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tliat  particular  district,  and  to  the 
admiration  of  those  more  acquainted  with  the 
difliculties  that  have  been  surmounted  by  Messrs. 
Fisher  and  Parrish,  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins,  their  engineer.  The  road  is  formed  of 
an  up  and  down  line,  which  are  so  constructed  as 
to  form  the  safest  possible  grooves  for  the  wheels 
of  the  car,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  any- 
thing like  an  impediment  to  the  traffic  of  an 
ordinary  vehicle. 

The  Artists'  General  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— On  Saturday  evening  the  fifty-fifth 
annual  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  at 
Willis's  Booms,  London,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  pre- 
siding. In  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Institution,"  the  chairman  made  an  eloquent 
'  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  organisation,  and  dwelt 
I  upon  a  variety  of  details  which  he  considered 
I  entitled  it  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  support 
I  of  all  lovers  of  art.  Seventy-nine  applicants 
were  relieved  during  1869  with  the  .sum  of 
£1255  ;  seventy-three  at  the  quarterly  meetings 
with  £1115  ;  and  six  urgent  cases  with  £140. 
The  Duke  thought  that  these  were  facts  which 
might  well  recommend  the  Institution  to  the 
support  not  only  of  artists,  but  of  the  public 
generally.  His  Grace  stated  that  Sir  William 
Tite,  to  whom  application  had  been  made  ou 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  had  sent 
the  munificent  sum  of  £1000.  Am  mgst  the  other 
toasts  were  "  The  Academy"  for  which  Sir  F,  Grant 
responded ;  and  "  The  Water  Colour  Societies." 
Subscriptions,  amounting  in  in  all  to  £158.3,  the 
largest  ever  received  at  a  festival  of  the 
institution  were  announced  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company. — 
The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
of  this  company  was  helj  on  the  -Ith  inst.  The 
Secretary  (.Mr.  D.ivenport)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  general  meeting,  proceeded  to  read  the 
the  report.  The  proposals  for  Life  Assurance 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  directors 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£41t>,000.  From  these  4-58  policies  were  issued 
assuring  £311,250,  being  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  £10,-120.  The  average  amount  of 
each  policy  was  £680,  a  sum  considerably  ia 
advance  of  former  years.  The  new  yearly 
premium  income  derived  from  the  above  policies 
■was  ,£8813  18s.  The  usual  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  p.aid-up  capital  and  bonus  additions 
is  again  recommended  by  the  directors. 
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illisli  siiilplor, 


1  coramonoed  !it 
rial  to  be  used  is 
.'ssiiiiis  (if  Xfwi'v 


Tlic  vidunic  (if  the  Arclucologlcal  Survey  of 
India,  cnnlaiiiiiii;'  tlu;  report,  with  phins  and  pluild- 
graphs,  ]iropar(cl  liy  Lieut.  II.  Hardy  Cdle,  U.IC,  liy 
order  of  the  Indian  (idvernnieiil,  i.s  now  in  the 
binder's  hands,  and  will  shdrlly  lie  published 

Sir.  Alexander  II.  KilclTu 
whoso  works  are  well   knmvn  in  I'',diuburgh,  died 
last  "week,    lie  -w.is  a  sell'-uiade  ni.'ui. 

A  l'resb\ierian  Cbureli  lias 
Carlingfor('l,  C'u.  LdUlli.    The  n 
dark  limestone,  with  ([uoins  am 
granite.    Jlr.  Thomas  Urewnc,  of   Carliugford,  is 
the  contractor. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  just  sent  a  cheque 
for  £1000  towards  the  f  lunl  fur  building  a  tower  and 
spire  at  S.  Saviour's  Chureli,  I'.astbourne. 

A  new  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Stratford. 

The  proposal  for  a  .ship  canal  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  has  been  revived. 

A  new  rresbyteriau  Church  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  Downs-park-road,  Hackney,  at  the  corner  of 
Cricketlicld-road. 

Portman  Chapel,  Marylebone,  is  to  be  enlarged. 
A  vacauc}'  in  the  olHce  of  surveyor  of  roads  and 
inspector  of  trees  in  'Windsor  Great-park  has  been 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Perkins,  who  for 
fort}'}'cars  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown. 

The  additions  to  the  Public  Hall,  Atherton,  are 
in  a  very  forward  state,  and  will  shortly  bo  com- 
pleted. 


Sale  by  Auction,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  .5th  and 
6th  of  May,  of  the  stock  of  dry  planks,  Sic...  the  property  of 
the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Cliapuian,  riailico 
Wharf,  near  Vau.thall-bridge. 

FiasT  Day's  Sale. 

s.  d.       s.  cl. 

21ft.  3  X  11,1st  white  Petersburo;  planks 

per  12ft.  lengths   4   1  to   4  .3 

16ft.  do.,  do   3  11    „   4  0 

loft,  do.,  do   3  10    „    4  1 

6  to  8ft.  3  X  9,  best  Soderham  yellow  (ieals   2  9 

10ft.  do.,  do   2  9 

lift,  do.,  do   2  10 

l-2ft.  do.,  do   3  2 

13ft.  do.,  do   2    8   „   2  9 

14ft.  do.,  do   2  11    „    3  1 

15ft.  do.,  do   2  11    „   3  0 

Itift.  do.,  do   2  10    „    3  0 

17ft.  do.,  do   2  10 

18ft.  do,,  do   2  10    „    3  0 

19ft.  do.,  do   2  10 

20ft.  do.,  do   2  10   „    2  11 

2Lft.  do.,  do   2  11 

22ft.  do.,  do   2  10   „   2  11 

10  „  3  0 
0  „  3  1 
0 

3  „  1  6 
3  „  1  4 
3 


23ft.  do.,  do. 

24ft.  do.,  do   3 

25to  271t.  do.,do   3 

13ff.  2i  X  6i,  2nd  dram  yellow  battens   1 

10  and  lift,  do.,  do   1 

13  to  15ft.  do.,  do   1 

16  to  20ft.  3  X  2,  3rd  Gothenburg  yellow 

deals  ,  2 

21ft.  do.,  do   2 

22ft.,  do.,  do   2 

23  aud  21ft.  do.,  do   2 

25  to  2rft.  do.,  do   2 

9  to  lift,  do.,  do.    2 

7  to  lift.  3x11,  1st  Wyburg  yellow  planks  3 

16  to  19ft.  do.,  do   3 

20ft.  do.,  do   3 

21ft.  do.,  do   i 

12  to  16ft.  2i  X  7,  do.  battens    1 

18ft.  3  X  7,  do   2 

9  to  11  ft.  4x9,  Gothenburg  yellow  deals  3 

Prepared  flooring  boards  at  per  square — viz.,  per  140ft.  run 
of  9in.,  isuft.  run  of  7in.,  and  190ft.  run  of  6iin. 

J  X  7,  1st  white  flooring  boards 


3  10 


H.  d. 


B.  d. 


per  sq. 


X  7,  do. . 


1 

1  , 
1x9,  do.  flooring  bo' 
J  X  7, 1st  yellow  do. 
1x7,  do  


8 

0 

>,  8 

3 

7 

9 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

7 

9 

10 

9 

8 

6 

„  9 

C 

10 

3 

11 

0 

12 

6 

„  12 

9 

14 

0 

u 

9 

10 

6 

11 

6 

„  11 

9 

9 

3 

..  9 

6 

1x7,  do.  fWyburg)  do  

1x7, 1st  white  (Wyburg)  do  

Prepared  match  boards,  tongucd,  grooved  and  beaded,  at  per 
square. 

I  X  7, 1st  yellow  flooring  boards   ,  12   0   „  12  3 

I  X  6i,  do   11   0   „  11  9 

i  X  7,  do   9  0   „   9  3 

Fir  quarters,  6x5,  26s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 
12ft.  3x9  white  spruce  deals  per  12ft.  Igth.   2   2        2  4 

13  and  14  ft.  3x8,  do   19 

Swedish  timlier,  10s.  per  load ;  Dautzic,  473. ;  Memcl,  55s.  to 
573. 

Second  Uai's  Sale. 
12ft.  3  X  11,  Quebec  1st  pine  planks  per 

'  12ft.  length    6    S   to  7  1 

12ft.  3  X  11,  do.  2nd  do   4  10        5  0 

12  to  18lt.  3x9, 1st  yellow  deals   3   9  ' 

12  to  24ft.  3  X  11,  Uantzie  yellow  planks...  3  4 
16  tp  17ft,  3x2,  do.  deals,.,.,   3  1 


18  to  sort.  3  X  9,  crown  Riga  white  deals,.,  2  5 

18ft.  X  1),  3rd  Gotliiiiburg    yellow    deals  2  7 

21ft.  do.,  do   2  6 

22rt.d(i  ,d(>   2  5 

11  tiil."ri,  3  X  8,  best  Gefle  yellow  deals...  2  3 

I  t  to  lllli,.  (In.,  do   2  6 

!.■)  to  IHI't,  do,,  do   2  5 

201 1.  do,,  do   2  5 

21ft.  do.,  do   2  4 

22ft.  do.,  do   2  5 

S:«tt.  do.,  do   2  C 

2tft.  do.,  do   2  10 

17lt.  2i  X  7,  best  ^Vvburg  yellow  battens  1  10 

1'.)  t(i  22ft.  do.,  do.    1  9 

7  to  '.)ft.  3  X  9,  do.  deals    2  4 

10  aud  lift,  do., do   2  4 

Id  to  20rt.  do.,  do   2  8 

2111.  do.,  do   2  9 

lii  to  2711.  2.;^  X  6^,  2nd  dram  yellow  battens  1  4 

l^in.  pine  mouldings   per  100ft.  2  2   „  2 

IJin.  do   2  0   „  2 

IJin.  do   2  4 

2ui.  do   2  10    „  3 

lin.  do   1  7    „  2 

2," in.  do   4  2    ,,  4 

3in.  do   4  1    „  4 


10 


Dry  Riga  wainscot  at  per  superficial  foot  of  lin.  for  'thick- 
nesses ol  lin.  and  upwards,  and  at  per  superficial  foot  of  its 
thickness  if  under  lin. 

d.  d. 

Ain.  dry  Riga  wainscot  per  sup.  ft.  of  iin.   2J  to  4 

§ui.  do   ,,        fin.  5i 

lin   „        lin.   6|   „  8^ 

liiti.  do   7J    „  8| 

l^in.  do  ,   7     „  8 

3ui   7i    „  8 

2tin.  do   71   „  8 

2i|in.  do   7| 

3in.  do   7     „  8 

4in.  do   7i 

Honduras  Mahogany, 
iin.  dry  Honduras  mahogany  per  sup.  ft.  of  Jin.   3  J 

}in.  do   „  Jin.    44  5 

lin.  do   „         lin.   5|   ,,  Si 

liin.  do   7i 


Ijin. 
2iii.  do. 


5 

7i 


2^in.  do    Gi 

■      ■  6i 


Sin.  do. 


83 
50 
105 


7i 
7i 

Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sims' sale  by  auction  at  the  Baltic 
Sale  Room  yesterday,  11th  of  May,  consisting  of  21,000 
spruce  deals,  11,000  Quebec  pine  deals,  20,000  Sweilish 
deals  and  battens,  89,000  Norway  deals  and  battens,  6000 
S.  Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  Onega  deals,  300,000  pre- 
pared flooring  and  match  boards,  (5800  .fresh  Norway  spars 
and  poles,  100  fathoms  lathwood,  500  memel  and  wainscot 
logs,  12  loads  Swedish  beech,  120  loads  Quebec  walnut,  70 
loads  Quebec  wancy  board  yellow  pine,  270  loads  Swedish 
fir,  170  loads  Dantzic  fir,  16  loads  Kawrie  pine,  &c.,  &c. 

s.    d.        s.  d. 

Dantzic  best  middling  timber  per  load  77   6  to 

Swedish  timber   -   43 

Riga  crown  Enghsh  logs  ..per  18  cubic  ft.  95 

Riga  Dutch  logs   77 

Meinel  wainscot  logs   42 

£ 

Archangel  best  yellow   per  Petg.  std.  12 

Petersburg  second  white    8 

Wyburg  bestyellow   9  5 

Norway  mixed  1  and  2  white  per  120,  12 

3  X  9  11  15 

„   Third  white   7  0 

,,    Mi.\ed  yellow   per  Petg.  std.    8  0 

„    Second  yellow   7  10 

„    Third  yellow   6  15 

„    2i  X  6J  battens  per  120,  12  24  x  6i   5  5 
Laurvig  mi.\ed  1  and  2  white  per  120,  12 

3  X  9  12  10 

Gefle  mi.ved  1  and  2  yellow  per  Petg.  std.  11  5 

G(;llu  third  yellow   9  0 

Onega  third  yellow    8  10 

Bjorn(:;b()rg  liandsawn  yellow   6  15 

Gothenburg  nii.>ced  1  and  2  yellow    9  10 


12  10 

8  10 
8  10 
7  10 
6  10 


Do.  third  do   7  15  , 

Do.  third  and  fourth  white    7  5 

Do.  mi.^cd  1  aud  2  do   8  0 

Do.  third  do   7  0 

Quebec  best  floated  yellow  pine  (narrow). .. .  14    0  , 

Do.  second  do  11  10  , 

Do.  third  do   9  10  . 

Do.  third  bright  do   9  10 

Do.  best  floated  red  pine   12  10 

Do.  third  do   7  10 

Do. best  white  spruce   ..per  120,  12  3  x  9  16  15 
Do.  wancy  board  yellow  pine  (bought  in) 

per  load   0  70 
£    s.  d. 

Riga  lathwood  per  cubic  fathm.  4  17  6 

Dantzic    4  15  0 

Faskallavik  do  4   7  6 

S.  .John's  white  spruce  per  120,12,  3  x  9  12  15 
Itiniouski  do   14  10 


8  15 
7  0 

9  15 
9  6 


I'ugwasli  do. 


11  0 


J  X  7  best  yellow  flooring  boards  . , 

i  X  6i  do  

i  X  G!j  do  

I  X  7  do  

1  X  64  do  

1  X  7  do  

IJ  X  6.i  do  

4x6  second  yellow  flooriag  boards 
I  X  7  do  

i  X  fi.i  do  

I  X  7  do  

J  X  6i  do  

f  X  6  do  

1  X  0  do  

1  X  Ci  do.  I  

1  X  7  do  

ii  X  CJ  do  

ij  X  7  do  

I  X  7  mixed  1  and  2  do  

I  X  5  do  

J  X  5J  do  

jjZx  6  do  

1  X  6J  do  


per  sq. 


15  15 
13  10 
10  0 


13  10 
12  0 


8  9 


I  X  7  mixed  1  and  2  yellow  flooring  boards 

1i  X  Ci  do  

5x5  best  white  do  

}  X  7  do  

i  X  Ci  do  

1  X  7  do  

:|  X  7  second  do  

i  X  6  do  

J  X  6  do  

J  X  7  do  

J  X  6J  do  

1  X  n  do  

1  X  6i  do  

1  X  7  do  

J  X  5  mixed  1  and  2  do  

I  X  6  do  

I  X  5  do  

I  X  OJ  do  

Grooved,  tongued,  and  beaded, 

J  X  6J  bestyellow  flooring  boards  

i  X  6  do  

f  X  (>i  do  

1  X  7  do  

I  X  6  do  

I  X  5  do  

J  X  6|  do  

9x0  second  do  

I  X  6i  do  

I  X  5  do  

J  X  54  do  

1  X  6^  do  

I  X  6i  do  

I  X  6.|  do  

4  X  6|  best  white  do  

I  X  6}  do  

I  X  6i  do  

II  X  6J  do  

1  X  64  do  

i  X  6J  mixed  1  and  2  do  

Quebec  walnut  timber  bought  in  per  cub  ft. 

Christiana  spars  i  to  Gm  per  foot  run 

Swedish  laths  pet  bundle,  36  ift.  run 

Fredrickstadt  mouldings  per  lOOft.  run 

Do.  skirtings   

Do.  pantile  laths   perl41ft.run 

Do.  stating  laths   

Kawrie  pine  timber   per  culiic  ft, 

Warburg  beech  timber   


H. 

d. 

9 

0 

11 

0 

7 

6 

8 
8 

(! 

3 

9 

6 

(I 

3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 

e 

7 

6 

"  5 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

() 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 

f) 

7 

0 

4 

(» 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

6 

3 

6 

6 

8 

I) 

12 

0 

9 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

li 

0 

6 

I 

3 

3  11 

0 

10 

0 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

H.  a 


7  3 


B  9 


9  6 


0 11 

1  9 


SmiNG  AND  Calliper  Measure. — Mr.  Edivin  Chaloner 
will  sell  to-da.T,  May  13,  at  Liverpool,  837  logs  of  peak, 
the  calliper  measure  of  which  is  31,781  cubic  feet,  and  the 
string  measure  29,3i2|  cubic  feet.  This  is  a  material  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  string  measure,  by  which  this  cargo  is 
to  be  sold.  Calliper  measure  is  the  measure  on  which 
freight  is  paid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  apace  the  timber  oc- 
cupies in  the  ship,  and  is  manifestly  a  very  unjust  way  of 
seUing. 


LATEST  PEIGES  OF  MATERIALS 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


USED 


£   G.  £  s. 

Teak  load  12  10  13  0 

Quebec,  red  pine           3  15  4  ly 

„    yellow  pine. .   4   0  5  0 

St.  John,  N.B.  yeUow  0   0  0  0 

Quebec  oak                  5  15  6  5 

„     birch                  3  15  5  0 

„     elm                   4   6  5  5 

Dautzic  oak                 4   5  0  5 

fir                    2   .5  4  5 

Memel  fir                     2   5  3  15 

Uiga                            2  15  3  2 

Sweilish                         2   0  2  13 

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine   3  10  5  10 

,,   yeUow  pine   ..    3  10  5  10 

Lathwood,  Bant,  fm,   4   0  5  10 

„        St  P'biirg.   5   5  6  5 
Deals,  pr  C,  12£t  by  3 
by  9  in. 

Quebec,  white  -spruce  12  0  17  0 

St.  John,wlute  spruce  12  10  15  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality..  18  0  t9  0 

2nd  do            12   0  13  0 

Archangel,  yellow  ..II   0  12  0 

St.  Petersburg,  yoL..  U   0  12  0 


Finland   

Memel  

Gothenburg,  yellow 
„         white  .. 

Gefle,  yellow  

Soderham   

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow  

Flooring  Boards,  per 

sq.  of  lin.,  first  yel. 

First  white  

Second  qualities  .... 
Pumice  STOXEpr  ta 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun 

Sperm  body  

Cod  

Wh.ale,  Sth  Sea,  pale 

Olive,  Gallipoli  

Coco.anut,  Cochin,  tun 

Palm,  fine   

Linseed  

Raiieseed,  Eng.  pale. . 
Cottonseed  


£   a.  £ 


6  10 

7  0  9 

8  0 
0   0  0 

9  0  in  10 
8   0   9  10 


9  0 


0   8  0 


Metals. 

LEAD 
 per  ion    18  0 


Pig,  Foreign  

„    English,  W.B  "  do.  19  5  u 

„    Lead  Co                                    do.  18  17  6 

,,   Other  brands  ..                        do.  18  5  0 

Sheet  Milled                                     do.  19  6  0 

Shot,  Patent                                  do.  22  0  0 

Red  or  minium                                  do.  20  C  0 

Litharge,  WB                                   do.  0  0  0 

Wliitedry                                       do,  26  0  0 

,,  ground  in  oil                            do.  26  0  0 

COPPEIl  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10  0 


42  10   0  0 

91   0   0  0 

41    0  42  0 

38  0  0  0 
56  0  0  0 
45   0  46  0 

39  10  40  0 
32  5  0  0 
45  10  46  0 
31    0  36  0 


3  6 
7  6 
0  0 


10 
10 
6 
6 


Best  Selected   do.  72  0  0 

Sheet    do.  75  0  0 

Bottoms   do.  78  0  0 

Australian   do.  73  0  0 

Spanish  Cake    cash  0  0  0 

Cliili  Bars                                           „  6S  10  0 

"      refined  ingot    71  0  0 

TeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.   0  0  0| 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 


67 
74    0  0 
0   0  6} 


MEETINaS  POR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  1st  Discussion 
upon  Mr.  Briggs's  paper  on  "  Rotary  Fans."  2nd 
Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  on  Recent  Improvements  in 
llegenerative  Hot  Blast  Stoves  for  Blast  fur- 
naces. 8. 

„         Koval  Institution.    On  the  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Pohtical  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Blackie.  3. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  On  International  Money  of 
Account,  independently  o£  International  Coin- 
age, by  J.  A.  Franklin,  Esq.  8. 

TiiUKSDAY. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Third  Conversazione o(  the  Season,  at  University 
College,  Gowcr-street. 
„         Koyal  Institution.    Lecture  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.  3. 
„         Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 

Fkiday. — Royal  Institution.  9. 

Arcbitectural  Association.  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Watson,  V.P.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  Remarkson  Monu- 
mental Sculpture.  7.30. 

Saiuedat.— Royal  Institution.  On  Astronomy,  by  Piof. 
B.  Grant,  LL.D.,  I'.K.S.  3. 
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TENDERS. 

BiKMiNGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  edge  tool  works  at 
Aston.  .Mr.  William  Hule,  Birmingham,  Architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied ;  — 

Wvkes   £1120 

MnlTatt   1078 

Webb   1060 

Barnsley    10:58 

Surman   981 

Elore   300 

Eavenscroft  (accepted)    889 

Brighton. — Tor  six  houses  at  Brighton.  —  Crawford, 
Esq.,  architect : — 

Nightingale   £9150 

Sawyer    8.55.5 

Baker    8508 

Peskett  and  Ta.vlor   8181 

Blackmore   6255 


Caterham. — For  house 
ham,  for  J.  T.  Redgate, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 

House. 

Roberts   32.30 

Blackmore   S248 

Pollard    3145 

Turner  aud  Sons  31U 
Williams  and  Sons  3178 

Dove  Bros   2975 

Hearle    2997 

Ward   3000 

Chappell    2888 

Jarrett  .....   2850 


,  stables,  &c.,  at  Tupw 
Esq.    R.  Martin,  Esq  , 
.  F.  Sparrow :  — 
Greenhouse 
and 
Conservatory, 
379  0 
331  10 
243  0 
293  0 
277  0 
325  0 
335  0 
250  0 
241  0 
2l6  0 


ood,  Cater- 
architect. 


Stables. 

Total. 

499 

4128 

0 

527 

4106 

10 

685 

3973 

0 

513 

3947 

0 

487 

3942 

0 

605 

3805 

0 

465 

3797 

0 

424 

367-t 

0 

451 

3580 

0 

450 

3546 

0 

City  of  Rochester. — Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  Surveyor, 
Rochester  : — 

Contract  No.  1 — Landing  Place,  Strood. 

West   £1.330 

SoUitt  (for  all  four  contracts)    1275 

Gates   1200 

Ball   1040 

Clements  (accepted)   815 

Contract  No.  2—S/iip  Pier. 

Pankhurst  £145  0 

Currell    131  15 

Gates  (accepted)    120  0 

Contract  No.  3. — Barge. 

Gates  £87  0 

Higham      85  16 

Currell   79  10 

Gill   75  14 

Weedon  (accepted)    65  0 

Contract  No.  4. — Sejiairs  to  House,  GmldliaU  Lane. 

Hopper   £143  10 

Verrall   110  0 

Kewnham    0?  10 

Gates  (accepted)   63  0 

High  Wicombe. — For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached 
houses,  Amersham-hill.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  Architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 


Woodbridge . 


£1825 

0 

0 

1763 

0 

0 

mi 

0 

0 

1750 

0 

0 

1750 

0 

0 

1749 

7 

i 

1699 

0 

0 

1695 

0 

0 

1080 

0 

0 

1070 

0 

0 

1C,04 

5 

0 

1641 

6 

0 

1555 

0 

0 

Cooper 


Nightingale  

Kent. — For  new  public  rooms,  at  Belvedere,  Kent.  A.  B. 
Pite,  Esq.,  architect; — 

Kiblett  £2090 

Kilby    1929 

Peskett  and  Taylor   1870 

Knight    1788 

Cowiand   1780 

Gambell   1775 

Blake   1729 

Nightingale    1717 

Vickery    1675 

Roht   1660 

Blackmore  and  Morley    1650 

Willis   1630 

Carter  and  Son   1.570 

Harrison  and  Edwards    1520 

Johns   1397 

LoN  DON. — For  vaults  and  roads  at  Ncwgate-markct.  Horace 
Jones,  Esq.,  architect :  — 

Reddin    £2869 

Coker   2630 

Hart    2500 

Crabb   2350 

Pearson    2275 

Marshall    2250 

Kilby    2196 

Henshaw  .    2193 

Ma.xwell   2150 

Cookrill    2125 

Booth   2120 

Newman  and  Co   2075 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram   2049 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co   1995 

Knight    1990 

Mowlem  and  Co   1898 

Ladd    1887 

Bloomlield   1870 

Goodair    1853 

Wigmore    1738 


London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Plicenix 
Hotel,  Princes-street,  Cavendish-square,  for  Mr.  Grey.  Mr. 
A.  Wright,  architect : — 

Alterations.     New  counter. 

Watson  Bros   £80  10  126  0 

Hyde   271    0  116  0 

J.  Saunders    223  10  75  0 

F.  Saunders    197    0  71  0 

Poole    176   0  107  0 

Smith   198   5  including  counter. 

TuNEKiDRE  Wells.— For  public  rooms,  offices,  &c.,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Willco.x,  Architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds  :— 

Edwards  Brothers   £10,762 

Harvard  Brothers    9^650 

Markwick  &  Thurgood    9,035 

Strange  &  Sons   9^.587 

Matthews   9^525 

Booth...   9^371 

Wood    9'3,37 

Anscombe    8,990 

Blackmore   8^955 

.Mitchell   8,800 

Bayes  &  Ramage   8,770 

Macey   8,769 

Adcock  &  Rees   8,529 

Nightingale    8,410 

Henshaw    8, .377 

Tunbridge  &  Denne   8,'3.!8 

Higgs   8,224 

Willicombe  &  Oakley    7^897 


CONTMGTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

HoENCASTLE  Local  Board,  May  17. — For  paving  with 
Mount  Siirrel'  about  1676  superficial  yards  o  f  a  street,  in  the 
town  of  Hornc.astle.  Richard  Clitheroe  and  Fred.  W.  Tweed, 
Clerks  to  the  Board,  Horucastle. 

Norwich,  May  19.— For  the  construction  of  two  covered 
service  reservoirs  and  other  works  connected  therewith  at 
Likenham.  John  Sultzer,  Chairman,  Water  Works  Office, 
Surrey- street,  Norwich. 

Petwoeth,  May  10.— For  the  alteration  and  restoration  of 
the  parish  church  of  Cold  Waltham,  near  Petworth.  Rev. 
James  M.  Sandham,  at  the  Vicarage. 

Plymouth,  June  10. — For  the  erection  of  a  guildhall, 
law  courts,  and  municipal  offices.  Whiteford,  Town  Clerk, 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Guildhall,  Plymouth. 

Leeds,  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas 
at  Arthington,  near  Leeds.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  12, 
East  Parade,  Leeds, 

Stockport,  May  24, — For  the  design  and  erection  of  an 
iron  girder  bridge  across  the  River  Mersey,  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  local  Board.  Walter  Hyde,  Clerk  to  the  said 
Board,  Stockport. 

Ryde,  May  19.— For  the  supply  of  about  800  yards  of 
24-inch  cast-iron  sewer  pipes.  W.  H.  PuUen,  Town  Clerk. 
Ryde. 

HURSTPIERPOINT  SpEOTAL  Dbainagb  Disteict,  May 
16.— For  the  construction  of  upwards  of  4200  lineal  yards  of 
stoneware  pipe  sewers,  the  reconstruction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  stream  crossing  the  Cucktield-road.  Samuel  White, 
Hurstpierpoint. 

BoDicoTE,  near  Banbury,  May  19. — For  the  erection  of  a 
residence.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  85,  Foregate- 
street,  Chester. 

Saltbden-by-the-Sea,  May  30  — For  the  erect  ion  of  the 
Saltburn  Convalescent  Home.  Mr.  J.Oliver,  F.R. I.B.A., 
architect,  66J,  Northumberland-street,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  ,  May  25.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Branch  Office  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Parnell,  21,  Collingwood-street,  Newcastle. 

Epping'  Special  Deainage  District,  May  17. — Water 
Supply.— Contract  No.  4. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  a 
wrouglit-'ron  high  service  reservoir,  with  wrouglit-iron 
girders,  cast-iron  connections,  &c.  Contract  No.  5.— For  the 
supply  and  laying  of  water  mains  throughout  the  district, 
and  supplying  and  fixing  of  hydrants,  bends,  valves,  &c. 
Contract  No.  6. — For  the  construction  of  sewers,  manholes, 
ventilating  shafts,  junctions,  &c.  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  17b, 
Great  George-Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Wakefield,  May  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  Sunday  schools  at  Eastraoor.  William  Watson, 
architect,  Barstow-square,  Wakefield. 

Hackney  District,  May  20. —For  laying  down  and 
constructing  1210ft.  of  4ft,  barrel  sewer,  2120ft.  of  3ft.  9in. 
by  art.  Oin.  sewer,  1950ft,  of  3ft.  Bin.  by  2ft.  Sin.  half-brick 
sewer,  and  880ft.  of  15in.  pipe  sewer,  near  the  River  Lea. 
Richard  F.llis,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Hackney. 

Ceoydon  Local  Board  or  Health,  May  23.— For  the 
construction  of  a  building  to  be  erected  over  the  .patent 
solid  sewage  extractors,  at  the  sewage  filters,  Brimstone 
Barn,  Croydon.  R.  J.  Cheesewright,  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Croydon. 

Kingston-on-Tiiames,  May  17. — For  supply  and  laying 
down  1000  square  yards  of  Yorkshire  stone  flagging.  Walter 
M.  Wilkinson,  Town  Clerk,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Saleoiu).— Extension  of  Time.— The  time  for  receiving 
tenders  for  the  sewering,  paving,  and  flagging  of  streets 
and  passages  in  the  SaU'ord  district  is  extended  from  the  6th 
to  the  20th  instant  Geo.  Brett,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Salford. 

Saltord,  May  20. — For  the  supply  of  pitch  and  creosote 
oil,  for  asphalting  purposes.  Geo.  Brett,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Salford. 

London,  May  24. — For  the  supply  of  cast  ironwork  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Joseph  Daw,  Principal  Clerk,  Sewers 
Offices,  Guildhall. 

Great  Western  Railway. — New  Station  Buildings 
AT  Birmingham,  May  26. — For  the  construction  of  new 
booking  offices  and  other  buildings  at  the  Snow-hill  Station, 
Birmingham.  Frederick.G.  Saunders,  Secretary,  Paddingtoa 
Station. 

Leeds,  May  30.— For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas 
at  Arthington,  near  Leeds.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  12, 
East  Parade,  Leeds. 


Chelsea,  May  25,— For  the  erection  of  dispensary  and 
bakehouse,  William  Miller,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Arthur- 
street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Biekdale  Local  Government  Board,  May  28.— For 
the  execution  of  the  following  works  in  connection  with 
the  main  sewage  of  their  district  ':— r.outract  No.  1.  For 
the  supplying  and  laying  of  about  17,970ft.  of  earthenware 
pipe  sewers,  up  to  24in.  diameter;  for  the  construction  of 
about  6200ft,  of  brick  sewers,  2ft.  by  2ft.;  two  subsidence 
tanks,  storm  overflows,  sluices,  forming  and  asphalting  of 
approach  road  and  wharf,  &c.  Reade  and  Goodison,  civil 
engineers. 

Edgwaee  Highway  Boaed,  May  21.— For  granite,  sur- 
face hand-picked  flints,  aud  double-screened  gravel.  W.  A. 
Tuotell,  Edgware. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COU.NTEY. 

Henry  Willis  Smith,  and  Francis  Robert  Simmonds,  Barnes, 
builders,  May  24,  at  12.— John  Storey,  sen.,  Southtown,  Suf- 
folk, carpenter,  May  30,  at  13.— William  Tree,  New  Baruet, 
Hertfordshire,  builder. 

ACT  1869.— PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

A.  Baker,  Ackland-road,  Portobello-road,  builder,  June 
16. — J.  Hutcliings,  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  builder,  May 
20. — T.  Shaw,  Ilkeston,  joiner  and  builder,  June  6.— J.  and 
.J.  J.  Vinten,  Tunbridge,  builders,  June  16. 

ACT  1861.— SITTING.^  FOR  LAST  EX.4.MINATI0NS. 
W.  and  W.  H.  Daw,  Blechynden-street,  Kensington, 
builder,  July  21. — A.  W.  Gorringe,  Church-street,  Islington, 
varnish  manufacturer,  July  21.— b\  James,  Lambourne-road, 
Clapton,  builder,  July  21. —G.  Reeve,  Grosvenor-park,  Cam- 
bervvell,  builder,  July  21.— W.  Bloom,  Woolwich,  carpenter 
and  joiner,  July  28. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 
H.  Stuart,  Sclioles  Wigan,  engineer.  May  20. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  Dawson,  Nottingham,  builder,  div.  5d.— A.  H.  Leake, 
Hollinwood,  ironfounders,  divs.  8|d.  aud  4d. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLTED. 

Kershaw  and  Joyce,  Sheffield,  builders. — Salmon  and 
Co.,  Yarmouth,  builders. — Easton  Brothers,  Wandsworth, 
builders. 


^rystal  Palace  Company. — To 

Builders  find  others.— Crystal  Palace  Estate.— The  Crystal 
Palace  Company  are  prepared  to  let  on  building:  leases  for  a  term 
of  yy  years,  certain  portions  of  their  freehold  property  abutting- 
upon  the  Pt;age-road,  Thickwood-road,  Anerley-road,  and  Palace- 
road.  Plans  and  conditions  may  be  seen  on  application  to  John 
Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  or  to  ilr.  Hart, 
Arfoimti-nt.  Ovytal  Palace.  Sydenh-am.  S.E 


Capital  Bricktield  to  be  Let, 

17  miles  east  of  London,  having  railway  sidings  and  a 
large  wharf.  Plenty  of  excellont  brick  and  tile  earth,  also  fine 
sand  anu  abundance  of  water.  Fixed  reat  and  royalty  moderate. 
Immediate  possesBion.  No  stock  nor  plaut  to  be  taken,  i-or  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Burder  and  Dunning,  27,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster.  S.W. 


■T^o  Builders. — To   be  Let,  on 

Building  Lea^e,  FREEHOLD  LAND,  situate  within  five 
mirutes'  walk  of  two  railway  t*tations,  and  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  omnibus  to  City  and  West-end.  Improved  ground  rents 
purchased  aud  materials  advtuiced. — Apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  16.  King  Willinm-street,  City.  

Jp^xtensive  Wharfage  to  Let  at 

Chelsea.— River  Frontage  about  eODft.  Also  fine  Wharfage 
in  the  Canal  adjoining  the  West  London  Railway  Goods  and  Ccal 
Depot,  all  possessing  great  facilities  for  Merchants,  Contractors, 
tfec,  and  may  be  had  on  lease  in  parcels,  or  offers  for  the  whole  be 
entertained. — For  terms,  apply  lo  Ashburnham  Estate  Office, 
Crem  o  r  n  e-road,  Chelsea.  

'T^o  Contractors,  Jiailders,  and 

Others.— Dry  Brick  Rubbish  can  be  received  at  the  extensire 
■\\liarfage  forming  a  portion  of  the  Ashburnham  Estate,  Chelsea. — 
For  term<?.  apply  to  Estate  Office,  Cremr.rnr-i-ngd.  Chelsei.  


^Vo  Let. — To  Builders. — A  most 

eligible  Plot  of  Land,  a  part  of  the  Ashburniiam  Estate, 
having  about  240  feet  frontage  in  King's-road,  opposite  St.  Mark's 
College  and  the  New  Streets.  The  Plot  of  Ground  is  enclosed  in  a 
Ring  Fence  8  feet  hip-h,  and  there  is  a  Workshop  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  General  Office,  well  built,  and  lighted  with  sashes  aud 
skylights.  The  whole  affords  every  facility  for  builders.  The 
terms  and  ground-rents  are  iow.  It  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Chelsea  Station  on  the  West  London  Railw.ay,  and  easy  of  access 
to  Steam  Boats.  Omnibuses  pass  within  two  minutes'  walk  every 
ten  minutes.  For  terms,  apply  to  the  office,  Ashburnham  Estate, 
Chelsea.  

Builders  and  others.  Esta- 

hlisherl  SO  years.— To  be  DISPOSED  of.  an  old  estab- 
lished BUSINESS,  principally  johbint;.  in  a  tirsr-class  neigl.- 
bourhood.  3  miles  west  of  the  Marble  Arch,  capital  twelve- 
roomed  house,  workshops,  aud  large  garden.  Held  on  lease. 
Kent  can  be  let  off  if  required,  for  further  particulars,  apply- 
personally  to  Mr.  J.  s.  Bomme,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  10, 
Southarapt<m-street,  Strand.  W.O.,  and  Feltham 


V/yanted,  a  Builder's  Yard,  and 

'  "  WORKSHOFS,  with  Dwellini;  House  attached,  in  the 
N.W.,  W.C..  or  N.  district.— Apply,  by  letter.  toW.H.C,  2P,  South 
prrovc  R.T^t,  Aril(lmi,v-i)ark,  X.  ^ 


'(''o  Capitalists  and  Others. — To 

be  DISPOSED  OF  by  Private  Contract  an  ESTATE,  pro- 
ducing a  Buildinij  Stoue  of  a  most  superior  Itind.  together  with 
tho  Quarries  uow  in  work,  Plant,  Lime,  and  Brickworts,  &c.— 
Address,  in  the  first  place,  W.  T.,  BUILDING  NEWS  office. 
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LO.YDO.V,  FRIDAY,  J/.l  l' 2n,  1870. 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  MR.  E.  M.  BARRY 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  WORKS,  AND 
THE  QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  THE  DRAWINGS  MADE  BY 
ARCHITECTS. 

THESE  two  questions,  although  both 
raised  on  the  present  occasion,  are  and 
should  be  considered  distinct,  as  Professor 
Donaldson  properly  pointed  out  to  the  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  lately  summoned  for  their  con- 
sideration. We  propose  to  investigate  them 
each  separately,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  as  well  as  that  of  the  profession.  It  is, 
liowever,  we  thmk,  demonstrable  that  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties  in  the  matter  are 
identical,  however  diverse  they  may  appe  ar  at 
first  siglit,  for  neither  can  permanently  gain 
by  what  is  injurious  to  the  other.  The  pro- 
fession exists  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  the  ingenious  notion  of  its  being  "  a  para- 
site "  could  only  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Times 
under  an  entire  misconception  as  to  their 
mutual  relations. 

To  deal  firstly,  then,  with  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Barry  from  what  we  may  term  his  official 
position.    Whether  or  not  he  has  held  an 
actual  appointment  as  architect  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  immaterial,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  successive  First  Commissioners  of 
Works  have  considei'ed  him  as  such,  and  have 
referred  to  him  alone  upon  every  question  con- 
nected with  what  Mr.  Lawrence  termed  "  the 
premises  ;"  and,  under  such  circumstances,  if 
he  received  no  salarj^,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
he  ought  to  have  had  one,  and  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  deprived,  as  he  has  been,  of  the  other 
incidental  advantages — not  great  ones,  it  would 
seem — of  his  official  position.    It  is  the  uni- 
versally recognised  etiquette  among  the  em- 
ployers of  architects,  as  among  the  profession 
itself,  that  while  anyone  is  certainly  at  liberty 
to  dismiss  his  architect  after  paying  him  his 
just  claim  for  past  services,  he  should  be  quite 
off  wiih  his  old  love  before  he  is  on  with  a 
new  one  ;  and  no  architect  of  standing  would 
accept  a  commission  from  an  employer  until 
he  had  learned  that  the  coast  had  been  thus 
properly  cleared   for  him.    This  "  etiquette, 
however,  Government  has  in  this  instance  dis- 
regarded, for  Mr.  Ayrton,  even  while  a  con- 
tract for  works  was  being  carried  out,  called 
upon  Mr.  Barry  to  resign  his  official  position 
that  it  might  be  bestowed  wpon  Captain  Galton 
and  his  subordinates.    It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Ayrton,  in  his  reply  to  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  deputation  from  the  Institute  of 
Architects  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  stated  that  Mr. 
Barry  had  not  been  dismissed,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  held  no  appointment  at  all,  and  that  while 
the  Board  of  Works  would  assume  the  ordinary 
control  of  the  premises,  it  was  still  possible 
that  Mr.  Barry  might  be  consulted  whenever 
alterations  of  considerable  extent  were  con- 
templated.   We  maintain  that  Mr.  Barry  was 
summarily,  and,  despite  all  explanation  as  to 
routine,   discourteously   dismissed  from  the 
official  position  that  he  (as  his  father  before 
him)  had  held  as  Architect  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  purpose  in- 
dicated by  the  course  that  has  been  taken  ? 
We  think  that  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
It  is  but  a  part  of  the  policy  emanating  from 
South  Kensington,  which  is  to  centralise  and 
bring  under  its  control  all  public  buildings 
and  matters  relating  to  architecture  and  art  in 
the  kingdom.  The  vast  heart  of  Mr.  Cole 
throbs  to  include  within  the  meshes  of  his 
system  all  principalities  and  powers  within  the 
realnx.    He  means  well,  and  would  fain  that 


every  child  in  every  school,  so  that  it  be  a  Go- 
vernment one,  should  bo  taught  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,  and  how  to  build  everything 
that  architects  and  cnginecrH  now  lawlessly 
give  their  whole  lives  to  achieve.  But  love  is 
somewhat  tyrannical,  and  no  one  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  get  into  his  fold,  but  by  the  doors 
that  he  chooses  to  open.  Room,  therefore, 
having  been  made  by  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  posts  were 
made  too  hot  for  them.  Captain  Galton,  of 
ours,  is  inducted  to  carry  out  the  system,  and 
clerks  of  works  are  to  be  found  by  the  never- 
failing  machinery  of  competitive  examination. 
This  machinery,  however,  will  break  down, 
although  the  almost  superliuman  energy  of 
Mr.  Cole  may  float  it  for  a  brief  period.  Yet 
the  scheme,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  clever  and 
comprehensive.  The  monster  amphitheatre  at 
South  Kensington,  designed  and  built  by  a 
Royal  Engineer,  will  draw  all  the  vocal  talent 
which  the  upper  ten  thousand  atlect,  and 
though  the  voices  of  the  sweet  singers  would 
be  as  lost  in  its  vast  arena  as  those  of  a  night- 
ingale or  two  in  the  groves  of  Blarney,  yet  it 
may  empty  the  opera  houses  of  London  and 
ruin  their  proprietors  for  a  time.  The  Royal 
Academy,  thanks  to  the  energetic  action 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects — whose  re- 
monstrances caused  the  mile-long  galleries 
that  would  have  swamped  all  the  works  of 
the  academicians  among  the  myriads  of  what 
are  now  "  rejected  addresses"  to  be  taken  down 
— may  yet  breathe  awhile,  but  the  poor  little 
architectural  room  at  Burlingtou  House,  as 
well  as  its  struggling  sister-galleries  in  Con- 
duit-street, may  have  to  succumb  before  the 
Perpetual  International  Exhibition  of  Every- 
thing under  the  Sun,  and  within  the  sunshine 
of  the  august  Director  of  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

What  has  the  system  that  has  long  been  at 
work  in  a  less  ambitious  manner  effected 
hitherto  ?  How  many  potsherds  of  the  artistic 
pottery  of  Felix  Summerly  are  yet  extant  ? 
Or,  what  yet  have  art  manufactures  gained 
by  the  Government  art  schools  so  widely 
established  ? 

The  architectural  profession,  while  it  ought 
to  have  its  eyes  open  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
raid  systematically  made  against  it  from  this 
quarter,  may  smile,  knowing  well  that  the 
utmost  result  would  be  the  accidental  finding 
and  training  of  a  few  men  fit  to  become  archi 
tects,  and  who  would  therefore^be  gladlyjwel- 
comed  by  themselves  as  such,  and  who  would 
probably  have  discovered  their  talents  for 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  other  designers  and 
clerks  of  works,  the  ordinary  material  manu- 
factured by  such  a  high-pressure  system,  will 
soon  settle  down  to  be  art  workmen,  the  very 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  that 
the  profession  want. 

The  object  of  the  raid  is,  as  Mr.  Cole  in  his 
published  evidence  lately  adverted  to  pointed 
out,  to  create  a  system  to  do  without  archi 
tects  as  much  as  possible,  and  only  to  employ 
them  when  they  cannot  be  done  without.  As 
he  kindly  suggested,  engineers  might  be  em 
ployed  to  make  the  plans  of  buildings,  and 
then  an  architect  allowed,  under  his  control, 
to  do  the  artistic  part  of  the  work,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which  should  again  best  be  super 
intended  by  the  engineer  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  helps 
with  a  further  suggestion,  that  even  these  few 
occasional  crumbs  should  be  given  to  the 
architect,  under  compulsion  that  he  is  to  re 
ceive  only  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  including 
the  Work  of  measuring  it  up.  Were  it  not 
evident  that  the  system  devised  is  too  clever 
by  half,  and  must  break  down,  architects 
might  vfell  be  alarmed.  No  one  now  employs 
an  architect  unless  he  has  confidence  in  him 
and  needs  his  help,  and  then  seldom,  if  he  is 
wise,  tries  to  break  down  that  confidence  by 
haggling  with  him  about  his  fees — so,  if  the 
public  want  architecture,  they  will  still  em 
ploy  men  of  ability  in  that  art,  and  engineers 
and  clerks  of  works  will  not  long,  under  any 
system,  be  asked  to  do  other  than  their  own 
work  ;  and  Captain  Galton  has  already  very 


properly  explained  that  ho  would  not  under  - 
take  any  other. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  question  mooted 
namely,  the  ownership  of  the  drawings  prc- 
l);ir(:(l  by  architects  for  the  buildings  they  are 
einpliiycd  to  erect.  It  has  not  much  relation 
o  the  case  of  Mr.  ]3arry,  as  ho  has  consented 
to  give  Mr.  Ayrton  all  the  drawings  he  needs, 
or  copies  of  Sir  Charles  Barry's  at  the  cost  of 
their  production  ;  and  Mr.  Ayrton  distinctly 
told  the  deputation  of  architects  before  re- 
ferred to  that  he  did  not  ask  or  claim  all  the 
drawings,  and  only  wanted  those  that  explained 
the  construction  of  the  building,  tlio  flues, 
and  the  drains.  The  questicm  having,  how- 
ever, been  widely  mooted,  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  all  parties  that  it  should  be  settled 
once  for  all.  It  luis  been  asserted  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  the  drawings  having  been 
paid  for,  they  should  be  delivered  to  the 
parties  who  paid  for  them.  The  architectural 
profession,  as  a  body,  assert,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  not  paid  for  the  production  of 
drawings,  but  of  buildings,  and  the  drawings 
are  their  tools  and  remain  their  property. 

The  drawings  prepared  for  buildings  may 
be  divided  into  the  general  working  drawings, 
— made  the  contract  drawings,  and  detail 
drawings  explanatory  of  the  former.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Seddon  clearly  pointed  out  at  the  depu- 
tation to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  contract  drawings 
ought  to  be  held  by  the  architect  during  and 
after  the  works,  as  umpire  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  case  of  accident  or  dispute 
hereafter;  and  the  detail  drawings  are,  as  it 
were,  the  instructions  of  the  architect  to  the 
contractor,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  ask  the  architect  to  deliver  up  his  private 
letter-book  as  the  latter  ;  and  seldom  among 
either  of  the  above  would  be  found  the 
character  of  drawing  needed  by  Mr.  Ayrton, 
setting  forth  all  the  flues  and  drains,  as  they 
are  never  attempted  to  be  shown  on  contract 
drawings.  Such  plans  should  be  made  by  the 
clerk  of  works  during  the  course  of  the  build- 
ing, and  it  would  be  well  that  copies  should 
always  be  given  to  the  owner  of  it,  and  no 
architect  would  refuse  to  give  such. 

Now  if  the  profession  be  correct  in  asserting 
that  the  universal  custom  hitherto  has  been 
for  the  architect  to  retain  the  drawings,  why 
should  this  be  altered  now  ? 

If  employers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  the 
drawings  (and  we  may  presume  they  do  not 
need  them,  or  they  would  have  oftener  asked 
for  them),  and  if  Mr.  Ayrton,  even  in  this 
case,  does  not  need  them,  to  please  whom 
should  a  new  custom  be  set  on  foot  ?  _  It 
would  appear  that  an  abstract  principle  of  jus- 
tice is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  outraged 
by  the  custom,  but  the  same  obtains  in 
literary  and  artistic  matters.  The  painter  who 
sells  his  picture  retains  his  sketches  and  copy- 
right; an  artist  who  designs  illustrations_ for 
a  book  does  not  thereby  sell  the  drawings 
made  for  the  purpose.  Again,  if  no  one 
would  be  benefited  by  the  architect's  surren- 
dering the  drawings,  he  certainly  might  be 
seriously  injured  by  doing  so,  for  practically 
their  retention  is  the  only  means  of  securing 
his  copyright. 

For  tlie  usual  percentage  of  5  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  a  work  architects  have  been  in 
the  custom  of  making  one  set  of  drawings, 
kept  by  themselves  and  made  the  contract 
drawings,  and  one  set  of  tracings  to  be  kept 
at  the  works  for  reference  and  to  be  used  by 
the  contractor.  If  the  contractor  needs  another 
set  for  use  elsewhere,  he  has  to  take  them  at 
his  own  cost,  returning  those  that  are  not 
destroyed  to  the  architect  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  works,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
architect's  sole  right  to  the  copyright  of  them, 
and  as  he  can  have  no  further  legitimate  need 
of  them.  So  if  the  employer  needs  another 
set  for  his  use  or  pleasure,  he  can  always  by 
consent  of  the  architect,  never  refused,  have 
them  by  paying  for  them,  and  with  an  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  infringe  the  copy- 
right. 

To  compel  an  architect  to  make  more  draw- 
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ings  than  this  established  custom  requires, 
without  paying  for  them,  would  be  imjust. 
It  has  been  said  erroneously  that  if  a  contem- 
plated building  be  abandoned,  and  an  archi- 
tect charge  2^  per  ceat.  for  his  drawings,  that 
he  must  give  them  up.  But  this  cannot  be 
the  case,  unless  he  contracted  to  do  so.  He 
was  employed  to  build  a  building,  and  would, 
if  he  had  a  proper  regard  for  his  reputation, 
have  declined  to  design  one  to  be  executed 
under  other  superintendence  than  his  own. 
If  he  has  done  his  work— the  preparation  of 
the  design— and  the  project  be  afterwards 
stopped  by  no  fault  of  \m,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  wliat  he  never  contracted  to  do- 
that  is,  sell  his  drawings  for  2|  per  cent.  Nor 
can  the  employer  who  has  caused  him  to  do 
the  work,  the  completion  of  which  he  himself 
prevents,  refuse  to  pay  the  proper  value  for 
the  work  done.  A  lawyer  who  has  conducted 
to  a  similar  extent  a  law  case  that  may  be 
compromised,  charges  for  his  time  engaged 
upon  it,  and  does  not  give  up  every  paper  he 
has  prepared  for  it.  We  strongly  counsel 
the  profession  not  lightly  to  concede  this 
point.  It  may  seem  hard  that  in  such  a  case 
the  person  who  pays  gets  nothing  tangible  for 
his  money,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  not  harm  the  architect  to  give  up,  as  an 
act  of  courtesy,  the  general  drawings  of  the 
proposed  but  abandoned  building.  It  may 
happen,  however,  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  architect  to  do  so,  as  his 
reputation  might  be  injured  if  the  emplo3'er 
should  proceed  to  erect  the  building  without 
his  superintendence,  and  still  greater  damage 
would  be  done  him  if  he  were  to  build  not 
one,  but  a  number  from  the  same  set  of 
drawings. 

The  above  seems  to  us  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  view  of  the  matter  ;  but  we  trust, 
for  thesakejof  the  public  and  of  the  profession, 
that  it  may  speedily  be  settled  and  set  at  rest. 

Whether  or  not  the  question  is  likely  to  be 
tried  upon  the  present  issue,  we  cannot  say, 
as  Mr.  Barry,  on  the  one  side,  has  conceded 
all  that  Mr.  Ayrton  can  need,  and  Mr.  Ayrton 
has  said  that  the  profession  has  been  in  error 
as  to  the  claim  he  set  up,  and  that  he  needs 
no  more  than  every  architect  would  be  willing 
to  concede  at  once.  But  if  the  legal  advisers 
of  _  the  Crown  are  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
point,  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  not  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  an  ex-parte  statement. 
Should  they  do  so,  however,  it  will  then  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Institute  of  Architects 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  profession,  to 
obtain  a  proper  legal  decision  on  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

{Continued  from  page  351.) 

FEELING  that  the  actual  handiwork  of 
architects  themselves,  even  if  in  mono- 
chrome, or  at  any  rate  of  a  simpler  and  less 
pretensious  character  than  that  of  water-colour 
drawings  delegated  by  them  to  artists,  are  the 
distinct  and  proper  works  to  appear  on  the 
walls  of  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  hail,  in  Nos.  762  and  779,  views  of 
Leyes  Wood,  Sussex,  now  erecting  from  the  de- 
signs of  R.  N.  Shaw,  two  admirable  and  charac- 
teristic drawings  of  a  most  picturesque  and 
thoroughly  medifevally  designed  structure. 
The  drawings  are  etched  in  pen  and  ink. 
Some  features,  such  as  the  channelling  of  the 
chimney  stacks,  are,  in  our  opinion,  carried 
out  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  for  though  we 
own  to  partiality  for  the  idea  in  moderation, 
these  examples  of  it  are  indeed  "linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

No.  763  is  the  Design  for  the  Teatro  Mas- 
simo at  Palermo,  Sicily,  by  W.  J.  Green— a 
creditable  orJinaiy  decorator's  work,  with  no 
great  originality  of  treatment. 

No.  764,  the  decoration  of  Staircase  at 
No.  44,  Belgrave-square,  by  S.  Aitchison,  is 
of  an  entirely  different  calibre,  and  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  a  thoughtful  and  edu- 


cated architect  towards  rescuing  even  so 
ordinary  a  building  from  commonplace.  The 
several  apartments  show  a  variety  of  schemes 
of  colouring  ;  one  is  in  blue  and  green,  ad- 
mirably harmonized  and  relieved  with  borders 
of  gold  and  white.  Another  is  wholly  of 
subdued  vermilion  relieved  by  black  and 
gold.  Another  has  murrey  brown  panels 
with  yellow-ochre  border,  surrounded  by 
another  of  white  with  linej  on  it,  and 
a  dado  of  slate  colour,  and  cornice  on  a 
gold  ground.  Another  has  walls  of  primrose 
colour.  The  staircase  has  blue  strings  and 
plinth,  blue  and  gold  panels,  with  Pompeian- 
like  figures  in  the  panels  with  black  dresses, 
and  a  frieze  above  has  a  flight  of  Japanese- 
like birds  ;  above  is  a  band  of  pink,  to  which, 
however,  we  take  objection. 

Mr.  Pearson  exhibits  some  excellent  draw- 
ings of  characteristic  and  careful  works— No. 
765,  a  charming  interior  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Peter's  Home,  Kilburn,  founded  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Lancaster  ;  and  785,  Interior  of  the 
Chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Freeland,  near  Oxford. 
They  present  generally  the  same  feeling  as 
that  shown  in  Mr.  Pearson's  fine  work,  S 
Peter's,  Vauxhall. 

AVe  are  unable  to  admire  766— Dobroyd 
Castle,  as  erected  for  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  from 
the  design  of  J.  Gibson.  It  is  a  forbidding, 
semi-castellated  structure,  with  turrets  at  the 
angles  and  massive  central  tower,  which  seem 
out  of  harmony  with  the  ordinary  windows  of 
the  apartments.  Mr.  Gibson  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  successfully  blended  modern  re- 
quirements with  ancient  archaeology. 

ilr.  W.  Emerson  is  an  able  contributor  of  a 
large  number  of  drawings.  His  work  at  present 
is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Purges. 
His  Crawford  Market  Fountain,  Bombay, 
recalls  too  closely  a  design  for  a  fountain 
formerly  exhibited  by  that  gentleman.  Still 
we  can  only  rejoice  that  so  effective  and  pic- 
turesque a  design  has  been  carried  out. 
No.  777,  the  Chancel  of  Girgaum  Church, 
Bombay,  is  an  excellent  rendering  of  massive 
French  Gothic  in  a  clime  for  which  we  should 
think  it  suited.  We  are  also  thankful  to  him 
for  his  drawing  of  the  Taj -Mahal,  Agra. 

Sir  D.  Wyatt  sends  No.  771,  House  at 
Ucktield,  Su  ssex — a  moderate-sized  mansion, 
fairly  treated.  As  to  grouping  and  detail,  we 
question  the  use  of  bargeboards  to  gables  in- 
stead of  copings,  when  all  the  dressings  of  the 
bay  windows,  &c.,  are  of  freestone. 

Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  exhibit  the  In- 
terior of  Helmsley  Parish  Church,  Yorkshire, 
recently  restored  for  the  Earl  of  Faversham. 
The  style  is  Norman,  and  though  it  is  difScult 
to  judge  what  is  new  and  wliat  is  old,  all 
seems  in  harmony. 

No.  775  is  a  grotesque  competition  design 
for  the  New  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  by  R. 
Nevill.  A  low  and  enormously  wide  segmental 
arch  for  the  central  entrance  looks  like  a  wide 
distended  mouth,  and  two  windows  above 
serve  for  goggle  eyes  to  correspond  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  else  in  this  design  to  redeem  this 
ugliness  in  so  prominent  a  position. 

Below  this  is  another  design.  No.  778,  J.  P. 
Seddon,  which  is  free  from  such  eccentricity, 
good  in  detail,  and  well  composed.  Not  far 
from  these  are  three  large  drawings  of  the 
design  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  of 
Bradford,  which  gained  the  competition,  and  is 
about  to  be  carried  out.  The  building  is  of 
very  moderate  excellence  and  little  originality, 
but  is  set  forth  attractively  by  the  drawings. 
Considering  that  the  result  was  prejudged, 
and  that  the  Corporation  of  Bradford  has 
gained  unenviable  notoriety  by  conferring  all 
the  three  premiums  it  offered  upon  fellow- 
townsmen,  it  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fact  that  the  building  might  well  have  been 
worse. 

No.  780  is  a  design  for  decoration  and 
fittings  of  a  Dining-room  by  B.  J.  Talbert, 
which  is  quieter  than  the  published  designs  of 
that  gentleman,  and  certainly  meritorious. 

No.  786  is  a  view  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
Chateau  de  Martinvael,  near  Cherbourg,  the 


property  of  Baron  Schickler,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  an  English  architect  settled  and  prac- 
tising in  Paris.  Though  open  to  criticism  in 
detail,  it  is  a  striking  and  picturesque  work 
founded  upon  Early  French  Gothic,  and  is 
creditable  to  its  designer. 

Mr.  Street  is  the  largest  contributor  among 
the  academicians,  and,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  works  he  exhibits,  may  be 
considered  fairly  as  taking  the  main  honours 
of  the  Architectural  department  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. We  have,  however,  previously  de- 
scribed the  original  competition  drawing  for 
the  proposed  New  Law  Courts,  of  which  he 
sends  the  (No.  788)  bird's-eye  in  his  pen-and- 
ink  style  of  drawing.  The  breadth  of  effect 
gained  by  the  ample  roofs  from  this  crow's 
point  of  view  we  could  wish  realised  from  the 
citizens'  in  the  executed  work.  The  later  de- 
sign for  the  same  buildings  on  the  Embank- 
ment is  from  such  a  point  as  it  could  really  be 
seen  from,  and,  full  of  fancy  and  merit  as  it  is, 
lacks  that  breadth  and  consequent  repose,  and, 
considered  as  in  juxta-position  with  Somerset 
House,  would,  we  fear,  have  that  want  height- 
ened by  the  contrast  of  that  building.  We 
trust  Mr.  Street  will  bear  in  mind,  in  his 
actual  work,  that  such  quality  is  an  essential — 
nay,  the  first  characteristic  in  a  grand  public 
building.  Mr.  Street  also  sends  views  of  two 
towers  of  new  churches  of  his— No.  808,  S. 
John's,  Torquay  ;  and  818,  S.Peter's,  Swinton, 
near  Manchester — both  bold  and  picturesque, 
but  sundry  whims  in  the  shape  of  pinnacles 
between  the  belfry  windows  and  gablets  on 
buttresses  might  be  dispensed  with  advan- 
tageously. 

Mr.  Kerr  sends  a  chimney-piece  and  buffet 
of  dining-room,  Bearwood  ;  though  hung  too 
high_  for  inspection,  they  seem  good,  but  not 
particularly  striking  or  original. 

No.  792,  S.  Peter's,  Blackmoor,  erected  for 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  by  A.  Waterhouse,  is  a 
clever  drawing  of  a  building,  which  is  good  in 
outline  and  moderate  in  detail. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  sends  No.  794,  Design  for 
a  New  House  of  Commons,  and  increased 
accommodation  connected  therewith,  in  which 
a  difficult  problem  is  ably  treated  as  regards 
plan,  with  detail  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of 
that  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  No.  804,  a 
good  drawing,  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Smallfield,  of 
the  interesting  Restored  Staircase  of  Crewe 
Hall ;  803,  a  Villa  near  Egham  ;  and  773, 
Thorpe  Abbotts,  Norfolk— additions  and  alte- 
rations. 

Mr.  J.  Bury  sends  No.  799,  View  of  St. 
Barnabas  Church,  Cambridge,  now  in  course 
of  erection. 

No.  805,  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Frog- 
more,  is  a  beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer. 

No.  806,  Bayham  Abbey,  erecting  for  the 
Marquis  Camden  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  is  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  fair  character. 

No.  811,  the  Charing-cross  Branch  of  the 
Union  Bank,  by  F.  W.  Porter,  disappointed 
us,  considering  its  important  site  at  the  corner 
of  Spring-gardens. 

Far  better,  and  a  highly-wrought-out  Classic 
work  is  No.  813,  New  Consulate  Buildings  at 
Alexandria,  by  J.  W.  Wild,  whose  name  we 
are  glad  to  see  again  as  a  contributor. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell's  fine  drawing  we  could 
wish  to  be  expended  upon  a  better  design 
than  that  of  No.  814,  a  Marble  Chimney- 
piece. 

Reviewing  the  collection  as  a  whole,  we 
think  the  drawings  are  easily  divisible  at  a 
glance  into  those  which  are  the  handiwork  of 
the  architects  themselves,  and  those  which 
have  been,  as  it  were,  manufactured  for  them. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  far  greater  interest 
is  attached  to  the  former,  and  that  their 
intrinsic  merit  is  the  greater.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  an  artist  cannot  make  a 
better  drawing  of  a  building  than  an  architect 
if  he  sets  the  right  way  to  work  ;  but  repre- 
sentations of  buildings,  trees,  hills  and  fore- 
grounds, omnibuses,  cabs,  and  horseguards, 
are  of  little  value  if  not  carefully  copied  fi'om 
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nature.  Those  drawn  from  memory,  or  in- 
vented from  inner  consciousness,  are  naturally 
an  offence  to  the  sense  of  painters  wlien  set 
beside  their  own  very  different  class  of  work, 
and  they  are  an  offence  also  to  the  public.  It 
we  are  to  have  conventionality  it  should  be  of 
the  proper  kind— the  art  of  shorthand  that  an 
intelligent  architect  invents  for  himself  to 
express  liis  designs.  The  present  collection 
under  discussion  contains  not  a  few  of  such 
appropriate  and  thoroughly  conventionally- 
treated  drawings,  and  which  are  worth  study- 
ing as  such.  We  can  see  that  those  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Street,  Shaw,  Cockerel!,  Seddon, 
Waterhouse,  Aitchison,  and  Edis,  are  of  tliis 
flescription,  and  their  varied  styles  are  interest- 
ing to  examine  and  to  compare — Me.  Street's 
witli  Mr.  Shaw's,  for  instance  ;  the  work  of 
the  former  is  always  piquant,  effective,  and 
popular,  but  we  question  if  it  be  as  pure  and 
realistic  as  that  of  the  latter,  for  the  one 
almost  disguises  the  detail,  while  the  other 
more  clearly  explains  it. 

Of  the  other  style  of  drawing  we  have 
referred  to,  perhaps  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawsou's  are  the  most  striking  examples. 
They  are  essentially  of  the  class  manufac- 
tured in  deference  to  the  supposed  require- 
ments of  competitions,  and  though  they  com- 
pel attention,  do  not  give  equal  satisfaction 
when  examined. 

The  artists  who  lend  themselves  as  assistants 
to  architects  to  colour  their  drawings  should, 
if  they  would  maintain  a  high  character  for 
their  work,  be  constantly  refreshing  their 
minds  by  painstaking  painting  from  actual 
buildings  and  from  nature,  and  should  have 
their  folios  well  stocked  with  accurate  studies 
of  the  scenery  and  figures  which  they  expect 
to  employ  as  backgrounds  and  foregrounds 
for  their  works  ;  for,  as  the  carefully -outlined 
perspectives  put  into  their  hands  are  generally 
far  more  detailed  than  the  trees  and  shrubs 
they  place  before  them,  if  the  latter  be  daubs 
they  will  seem  all  the  more  dauby  by  the  con- 
trast. Mr.  Brewer,  for  one,  we  know  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  making  careful  drawings 
in  the  towns  of  (xermany ;  and  we  would 
counsel  him  to  continue  the  practice,  and 
others  to  follow  him  if  they  propose  to  colour 
perspectives.  Architects  who  employ  artists 
may,  it  is  true,  by  close  supervision,  get  from 
them  what  thej^  need,  and  they  know  them- 
selves and  can  _  explain  what  it  is.  It  is  by 
such  means  that  the  effects  Mr.  Burges  pre- 
sents us  with  are  attained  ;  but  it  is  not  given 
to  all  in  the  profession  to  be  able  so  to  direct 
and  control  the  work  of  others,  and  it  is  not 
all  artists  who  are  willing  to  be  controlled,  and 
some  are  cramped  and  their  work  spoiled  by 
the  endeavour  to  make  them  so  run  in 
harness. 

Another  curious  fact  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  the  examination  of  these  architectural  de- 
signs is  the  continually  waning  influence  that 
Classic  and  Italian  architecture  seems  to  exer- 
cise. -Three-fourths  of  the  designs,  and  nearly 
all  the  prominent  and  promising  ones,  are 
Gothic,  and  the  latter  style  alone  seems  to 
have  any  attraction  for  the  younger  rising 
men.  We  are  content  to  note  the  fact,  and 
to  remark  that,  though  we  would  rather  that 
one  feeling  swayed  one  generation,  and  have 
little  faith  in  a  too  eclectic  age,  constantly 
■wavering  between  rival  styles,  we  think  that 
even  Gothic  architects  would  do  well  to  study 
the  refined  woi'ks  of  ages  before  the  restless 
energy  of  mediajval  Europe  introduced  the 
system  which  now  finds  almost  too  exclusive 
favour. 


NEW  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRAEY  AT 
GUILDHALL. 

TT  is  not  everyone  of  our  readers  who  is 
aware  that  there  exists  at  Guildhall  a 
valuable  library  of  books  treating  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  City  of  London,  and  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  within 
the  City  and  its  surroundings.    It  -will  be 


readily  understood  that  sucli  collections  re- 
ceive considerable  additicjns  each  year,  con- 
iSequeiitly  the  present  library  and  ninaeum  are 
found  absolutely  insunicient  for  tlio  purposes 
they  wci'c  originally  inlcnilod  to  serve.  A 
large  piece  of  gromul  at  the  cast  of  Guildhall, 
fronting  on  Basinghall-street,  has  therefore 
been  bought  for  £40,000  by  the  Common 
Council,  and  a  number  of  men  are  at  present 
engaged  in  excavating  the  site.  Tenders  have 
not  yet  been  received.  It  is  tlierefore  im- 
possible to  estimate  with  anything  like 
accuracy  the  cost  of  the  works.  If  it  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Guildhall  runs  east  and  west, 
and  that  the  new  museum,  with  library  above, 
runs  north  and  south,  separated  from  the  east 
end  of  Guildhall  by  a  court  about  20ft.  in 
width,  and  that  the  new  structure  may  be 
approached  from  Basinghall-street,  and  also 
by  means  of  a  noble  corridor  from  the  present 
porch  of  Guildhall,  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
work  will  be  conveyed.  The  floor  of  the 
museum  will  be  on  the  level  of  the  crypt  of 
Guildhall,  and  therefore  reached  by  a  flight  of 
seventeen  steps.  The  approach  from  the  porch 
of  Guildhall  is  the  principal  one,  consisting  of 
a  corridor  54ft.  Gin.  by  21ft.  6in.,  with  a  side 
door  opening  on  the  dais  and  by  means  of  a  flight 
of  nine  steps,  26ft.  Gin.  wide,  leading  to  level  of 
the  library.  The  proportions  of  this  corridor, 
vestibule,  and  staircase  are  imposing.  On 
this  level  are  the  library,  98ft.  by  G5ft., 
a  public  reading-r  oom  50ft.  Gin.  by  23ft.  Gin., 
a  committee  room  32ft.  by  20ft.,  a  hall  23ft. 
by  20ft.,  and  a  grand  staircase  24ft.  Gin. 
square  approached  from  Basinghall-street. 
The  museum  is  82ft.,  by  65ft.,  and 
89ft.  high.  The  library  is  nearly  50ft.  high 
to  centre  of  ceiling,  which  is  low  pitched  and 
open,  tie  beam  with  arch  under,  all  of  oak 
and  very  solid  in  appearance.  On  each  side 
are  seven  bays,  and  m  these  the  books  are 
kept.  The  whole  is  like  a  church,  with  aisles, 
or  rather  side  chapels,  forming  the  bays,  and 
having  a  clerestory  over.  The  width  between 
the  piers  is  about  35ft.  The  bays  are 
14ft.  square.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  plan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  best 
form  of  library  has  been  long  known,  and 
that  it  cannot  well  take  any  other  shape  than 
that  of  side  bays  opening  out  to  a  central 
hall,  which  in  most  cases  is  provided  with 
large  tables  for  the  accommodation  of  works 
of  unusual  size,  twoorthree  of  which  open  at 
once  would  be  too  large  for  any  table  that 
would  be  placed  in  the  bays.  The  law  library 
of  Dublin,  the  Astor  library  of  New  York, 
containing  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
books  on  the  Western  continent,  the  library 
of  the  Patent  Office  in  Southampton-buildings, 
and  many  other  libraries,  are  constructed  in 
this  manner,  so  that  we  cannot  see  any  great 
elaboration  in  the  scheme  which  Dr.  W. 
Sedgwick  Saunders  is  said  to  have  elaborated. 
Did  the  Dr.  ever  elaborate  the  scheme  of  egg 
sucking  ?  Of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  architect,  has  treated  the 
room,  we  must  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  being 
light  and  lofty.  It  is  stately  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  harmonises  with  rather  than  ab- 
soluteljr  matches  Guildhall.  Mr.  Jones  has 
wisely  avoided  the  mistake  of  using  a  co- 
temporaneous  style  in  a  work  of  manifestly 
later  date  than  the  original  building,  and  he 
has  refrained  from  obtruding  on  the  public 
the  fact  that  he  has  studied  the  works  of 
Viollet  le  Due.  This  fine  apartment  will  be 
used  on  great  occasions  as  a  reception  room, 
and  the  reading-room  as  a  ladies'  room. 
Visitors  of  great  distinction  would  approach 
from  Basinghall-street,  from  motives  of  con- 
venience of  access,  though  the  finest  approach 
is  certainly  from  the  Guildhall  porch,  through 
the  grand  corridor.  The  basement  needs  little 
description.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  under 
the  grand  corridor,  vestibule  and  hall, 
fire-proof  strong  rooms  are  provided,  that  there 
is  a  minor  museum  30ft.  by  20ft.,  and  that 
an  opening  is  provided  into  the  Guildhall 
crypt.    This  latter  it  is  proposed  to  make  aa 


light  as  may  be,  and  to  put  it,  if  possible, 

to  some  better  use  than  a  receptacle  for 
lumber.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
tha'.  on  the  library  floor  the  ladies  are  pro- 
vided with  a  reading-room,  and  tliat  the 
reading-rooms  will  bo  literally  free  to 
the  public.  That  this  will  be  a  boon  to  many, 
iinyone  who  has  visited  the  library  of  the 
Patent  Office  can  bear  testimony.  With  re- 
gard to  tlie  elevations  only  two  can  be  seen — 
that  on  Basinghall-street,  and  the  north  end 
of  library  fronting  on  a  new  passage  at  the 
side  of  Cooper's  Hall.  The  style  of  the  eleva- 
tions deserves  notice.  It  may  be  described  as 
Collegiate  Tudor.  The  p. iris  are  bold,  and 
the  treatment  broad  enough  to  satisfy  anyone 
There  are  neither  pinnacles,  cresting,  nor 
vanes.  There  is  no  f  u.'isines'! — in  short,  no  over 
decoration,  and  the  modern  Gothic  buildings  of 
which  this  can  be  said  are  few  indeed.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  three  niches  on  the  Basinghall- 
street  front,  but  they  are  large,  and  the  statues 
life  size  ;  they  represent  men,  not  mannikins. 
The  bay  window,  occupying  the  entire  nave 
of  the  library,  is  a  fine  feature,  and  the  other 
windows  are  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
There  is  a  pierced  parapet,  which  is  sufficient 
for  its  purpose  of  finish,  and  the  chimneys  are 
plain,  as  chimneys  should  be.  Rich,  as  befits 
the  civic  library  and  museum  of  tlie  richest 
city  in  the  world,  it  does  not  proclaim  lavish 
expenditure.  Its  character  is  the  expression 
of  substantial  wealth,  and  the  old  Guildhall, 
dear  to  Londoners,  will,  we  are  sure,  have  no 
reason  to  feel  otherwise  than  proud  of  the 
companionship  of  its  handsome  offshoot. 


ON  EAELY  CHRISTIAN  AET.* 

PAST  I. 

WE  now  come  to  the  most  important  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind — the  foundation 
of  Christianily,  which    undoubtedly    was  the 
greatest  event  in  the  development  of  hamanity, 
next  to  which  may  be  counted  the  great  migration 
of  northern  people.    la  tracing  the  path  of  the 
progress  of  the  civilisation   of  hamanity,  we 
generally  state  it  to  have  followed  a  line  from  east 
to  west  ;   if,  however,  we  intend  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  we  ought  to  say  that  it  extended  from 
south-east  to  north-west.    In  dividing;  the  globe 
into  halves,  we  perceive  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemi- 
spheres.   In  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
physical  geography,  the  higher  kinds  of  animals 
are  found  in  the  northern  half,  ani  the  lower  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.    Art  has  developed  in 
analogy  to  this  physical  division,  and  we  can 
trace  a  distinction  even  between  the  art  of  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  northern 
hem'sphere.     We  find  that  in  the  south-east  the 
static  or  moral  power  has  been  more  developed 
than  the  intellectual.     Art  in  the  south-east  was 
regulated,  and  over-regulated,  by  all  sorts  of 
theocracies  and  hierarchies,  and  remained,  after  a 
certain  period  of  progress,  stationary.     The  pre- 
dominant static  force,  mised  with  an  ill-regulated 
imagination,  drove  man  on  the  field  of  meta- 
physical speculation.    The  south-eastern  part  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  then  known 
world  was  thus  the  birth-place  of  all  aorta  of 
religious  systems — pantheism,  theism,  idolatry, 
zoolatry,    astrology,  alchemy,  symbolism  and 
mysticism,  rook-hewn  temples  and  catacombs, 
magic,  and  cabalism— all  originated  in  the  south- 
east.    The  dynamic  force  of  humanity  ,  with  a 
tendency  to  regulate  itself  by  a  moral  force,  was 
prevalent  in  the  north-west,  and  we  received  in 
olden  times  philosophy,  as  well  as  art  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  from  the 
Greeks  ;  and  all  the  sciences  which  through  their 
beneficial  influence  have  promoted  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  humanity  were  fostered  in  the  north- 
west— such  as  geography^,  history,  astronomy,  che- 
mistry, botany,   zoology,  physiology,  anatomy, 
geology,  cosmogony.    I  have  tried  to  show  you 
the    slow    growth    of    art   in    savage   life  ; 
beyond  ornamentation  with  geometrical  figures 
the    savage  has    never  succeeded  ;  he  could 
neither  reproduce    animals    nor    the  human 
form.     I  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  further 
progress  in  Egyptian  art.    Architecture  with  the 
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Egyptians  became  monumental,  but  their  sculpture 
remairi'd  undeveloped.  Sitting  figures  have  their 
legs  and  tliiglia  forming  right  angles  in  the  dido 
view,  vv-liile  in  the  front  the  legs  are  parallel  to 
caeh  other;  the  drapery  is  close,  and  rarely  in- 
terrupted by  folds.  In  their  historical  or  allegori- 
cal bas-reliefs,  the  composition  is  devoid  of 
elegance  or  choice,  but  the  Egyptians  already 
show  a  remarkable  correctness  in  drawing  animals. 
Indian  art  shows  further  progress  ;  the  my- 
thology and  poetry  of  the  people  furnish  them 
with  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  the  walls 
and  shrines  of  their  temples  were  covered.  In 
Indian  architecture  there  is  grandeur  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  harmony.  The  human 
form  is  rendered  with  ease,  the  proportions  are 
more  correct  than  were  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  sensual  beauty  of  some  of  the  figures  is 
striking  and  natural.  A  farther  step  in  advance 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  the  construction  of 
their  palaces.  The  Chinese  always  remained 
wood  or  ivory  carvers  ;  they  imitated  fiovvers,  but 
there  is  an  uncouth  stiffness  about  everything  they 
do,  and  in  that  which  is  with  them  of  a  better 
appearance  foreign  influence  is  undeniable, 
Greece  alone  was  capable  of  reaching  the  very 
highest  climax  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
I  have  pointed  out  the  reasons  why.  I  must  once 
more  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Greek  art  reached  its  highest  perfection 
only  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  moral  sentiment 
and  intellectual  progress  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
balanced  ;  when  sculptors  and  architects  wished 
to  convey,  by  means  of  outer  foi  ms,  moral  lessons, 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  an  admiration  of  the 
harmony  of  God's  most  beautiful  creature,  man. 
So  long  as  this  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  earnest 
reverence,  art  progressed  and  became  more  and 
more  divine ;  but  as  soon  as  the  balance  between 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  was  lost,  and 
the  craving  for  sensational  excitement  took  bold 
of  the  mind  of  the  Greek  artist,  the  sensuous  was 
introduced,  and  Greek  art  degenerated  ;  with 
justice  and  modesty,  sublime  beauty,  the  essence 
of  Greek  works  vanished.  The  Komans  con- 
centrated all  their  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
on  politics,  and  sunk  by  degrees  lower  and  lower, 
till  all  and  everything,  science  and  art — nay,  the 
very  existence  of  human  society,  was  transformed 
into  one  great  chaos  of  inextricable  blank  despair. 
Man  was  either  at  war  with  reality  for  a  beggarly 
existence,  or  entirely  given  up  to  mere  sensuous 
enjoyment.  On  both  sides,  man  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  his  real  destiny,  and  humanity  would 
have  perished  altogether  in  sin  and  iniquity  had 
not  a  divine  power  mercifully  interposed,  freeing 
"the  inner  man,"  and  thus  preparing  humanity 
for  a  higher  spiritual  life.  The  north  of  Asia 
went  through  the  same  phases  of  religious  develop- 
ment as  the  farthest  south.  With  all  the  apparent 
analogies  between  Buddhism  and  Christianism, 
there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the 
two  religions,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is 
clearly  proven  to  the  historian  by  the  dia- 
metrically opposed  developments  which  humanity 
attained  under  them.  I3uddhism  taught  not  to 
kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to 
lie,  not  to  be  drunken  ;  Christianity  teaches  the 
same.  Twelve  farther  ordinances  of  Buddha 
extol  poverty,  command  to  live  on  alms,  to 
meditate  nightly  amongst  the  tombs  on  the  tran- 
sitoriness  of  all  human  things.  Poverty,  self- 
abnegation,  and  abstinence  were  cardinal  virtues 
with  the  early  Christians  ;  bnt  Christ  reconciled 
and  emancipated  cur  spiritual  nature,  and  brought 
it  into  vivid  activity,  whilst  Buddhism  destroys 
this  our  highest  nature,  degrades  it  as  not  exist- 
ing, or  turns  it  into  a  negation  of  all  that  is 
assumed  to  be  real.  The  Greeks  said,  "  Man, 
know  thyself,"  but  they  reached  only  the  form 
of  harmonious  beauty.  Intellect  to  the  Greeks 
was  unintelligible  if  it  was  not  clothed  in  a 
beautiful  form  ;  only  in  such  a  form  had  humanity 
any  value  for  them.  The  Romans  cared  for 
property,  for  possession,  for  temporal  power. 
Man  as  such  was  recognised  by  them  only  so 
far  as  he  could  acquire  wordly  goods  and  chattels 
— as  far  as  he  had,  speaking  in  our  language, 
"a  good  balance  at  his  banker's."  The  Roman 
counted  only  as  something  if  the  State  recognised 
his  entity.  His  office  or  his  estate  in  the  State 
was  his  entity  ;  without  such  office  or  estate  he 
was  amere  negation  of  his  own  self,  a  discordant 
being  endowed  with  desires  and  aspirations 
which  he  could  not  satisfy.  The  Jew  of  those 
times  -was  the  only  one  who  felt  the  wretchedness 
of  his  individual  nothingness,  and  hoped  and 
yearned  for  a  redeemer,  but  he  only  hoped  for  a 
great  king  who  would  give  him  back  his  national 


independence,  his  greatness,  his  supremacy  overall 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Misery  with  the 
Jews  was  not  indifference  to  all  higher  senti- 
ments, as  with  the  corrupted  Greeks;  nor  the 
gloomy  despair  of  an  exhausted  State  body,  as 
with  tlie  Romans,  nor  a  blind  immersion  into  an 
incomprehensible /rn?iwri'y,  aswith  theBrahmans 
or  Buddhists.  It  was  not  Stoicism,  teaching  that 
the  negation  is  not — that  happinees  depends  on 
assuming  that  its  absence  is  no  misfortune.  The 
Jewish  feeling  recognised  the  reality  of  this 
world  in  the  very  highest  degree,  and  wished  a 
rcconcih'ation  and  harmony  for  every  chosen  Jew 
within  that  sphere.  His  life  was  based  on  the 
great  Oriental  principle  of  the  unity  of  nature, 
with  one  Essential  Being  ruling  everything.  Christ 
found  humanity  in  this  condition — the  sense  of 
beauty  of  the  Greeks  turned  into  licentious  wor- 
ship of  the  sensual  ;  the  Egyptians  sighing  under 
their  Roman  taskmasters,  long  living  without 
a  distinct  faith,  without  their  all-powerful  priest- 
hood ;  the  Jews  divided  into  quarrelling  sects, 
sunken  in  religious  formality  or  indifference, 
hating  everyone  around  them,  and  being  hated^by 
everybody  in  return  ;  the  Roman  world  trem- 
blingly kneeling  before  an  imperial  human  being 
as'.before  a  divinity  ;  slaves  and  poor  looked  upon 
as  mere  burdens  on  society  ;  the  rich  debauched, 
merciless,  weltering  in  amusement  ;  suicide  and 
infanticide,  murder  and  incest,  despair  and  an- 
nihilation, everyday  occurrences.  At  such  a 
period  resounded  Christ's  divine  words  of  love  ; 
in  such  a  world  be  died,  out  of  love,  sealing  with 
his  death  the  'one  great  truth  that  we  are  all 
children  of  one  Father  |who  is  in  Heaven.  The 
God  of  revenge,  of  jealousy,  suddenly  turns  into  a 
God  of  love  ;  .tke  God  of  persecution  who  punishes 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  is  changed  into  a  God  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  rejoicing  over  one  fallen  and  re- 
pentant sinner  more  than  over  ninety-nine  just  ones. 
With  the  Jew  and  the  Roman  he  only  was  blessed 
who  had  plenty  on  earth  ;  now  the  poor  are 
blessed.  Slaves  become  masters,  the  rich  man 
nobody  imless  he  has  a  pure  mind,  for  the  pure 
mind  was  to  be  the  domain  in  which  God  was 
present.  It  is  no  more  a  burning  bush,  or 
thunder-and-lightening,  a  volcano,  an  ark,  or  a 
temple.  The  ark  of  the  new  covenant  is  to  he 
man's  loving  and  forgiving  heart.  The  great 
Roman  conquerors,  with  all  their  triumphal 
arches  and  their  splendid  palaces  and  columns, 
are  hurled  from  the  very  heights  of  their 
grandeur,  for  Christ  proclaims,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers."  There  is,  therefore,  something 
better  and  more  glorious  than  to  conquer,  viz.,  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  persecuted  and  the  suffer- 
ing are  exalted,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
theirs.  Christianity  repudiates  local  gods,  and 
does  not  require  the  destruction  of  any  animal  as 
asaciifice,  nor  the  juice  of  any  pLint  as  an 
offering.  Christ  does  not  prescribe  any  diet  :  He 
does  not  allow  polygamy  ;  does  not  order  tooth 
for  tooth,  eye  for  eye  ;  does  not  promise  plenty 
on  earth  ;  does  not  make  the  people  answerable 
for  the  sins  of  their  kings,  nor  the  sons  for  those 
of  their  fathers.  Christ  proclaims  the  ever-true 
doctrine  of  peace,  and  love,  and  tolerance.  This 
doctrine  is  as  universal  as  intellect,  must  be  of  as 
divine  origin  as  intellect  itself  is,  and  can  be  the 
only  faith  which  will  once  for  ever  unite  humanity 
into  one  great  loving  and  beloved  brotherhood. 
What  a  change  ! — not  a  change  only  ;  this  is  the 
building  up  of  a  new  and  glorious  future  ;  this 
is  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  balance  of  the  two 
forces  working  in  humanity  ;  this  is  and  was  the 
everlasting  law  under  which  humanity  uncon- 
sciously developed  from  the  very  first  beginning 
of  its  existence.  The  sanctity  of  the  human 
body,  whether  beautiful  or  not,  is  proclaimed  and 
enforced  ;  exposure,  neglect,  murder  of  children — 
so  common  with  the  Pagans — becomes  a  deadly 
sin.  The  combats  of  gladiators  are  condemned  ; 
the  amphitheatres  lose  their  cruel  interest,  and 
are  deserted  ;  and  the  huge  and  magnificent 
marble  buildings  crumble  into  the  dust  as  so 
many  moiiuments  of  human  perversity.  In 
counteraction  of  Roman  and  Oriental  licen- 
tiousness, chastity  and  simplicity  of  life  are  de- 
creed to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Our  moral 
nature,  tending  upwards,  receives  a  new  impulse 
through  Christianity.  Though  all  religions 
that  have  truly  governed  mankind  have  done  so 
by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  their  teaching  with 
this  our  better,  our  more  exalted  and  sublime 
nature — by  speaking  to  our  moral,  by  appealing 
to  the  divine  element  of  self-sacrifice  which  is 
latent  in  every  soul — none  has  done  this  to  such 
perfection  as  Christianity,  because  it  brought 


into  action  all  our  intellectual  faculties.  Carlyle 
states  : — "  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  men  are 
roused  to  heroic  actions  by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure, 
recompense,  sugar-plums  of  any  kind  in  this 
world  or  the  next  ;  in  the  meanest  mortal  there 
lies  something  nobler.  The  poor  swearing  soldier, 
hired  to  be  shot,  has  honour  of  a  soldier  difTerent 
from  drill,  regulations,  and  a  shilling  a  day." 
This  nobler  nature  has  been  freed  by  Christianity. 
It  gave  the  humbler  virtues,  for  the  first  time, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  moral  code.  The 
servile  classes  answered  to  this  appeal  to  their 
better  nature  ;  slavery,  that  curse  of  the  Pagan 
world,  was  at  least  abolished  in  principle.  The 
first  and  grandest  edifice  of  Byzantine  architecture 
in  Italy,  the  noble  church  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna, 
was  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  the  memory  of  a 
martyred  slave.  Charity — a  judicious  ch.arity — 
was  introduced  by  Christ.  The  Romans,  it  is 
true,  also  distributed  corn,  but  their[charity,  being 
merely  a  political  device,  had  no  humanising  in- 
fluence upon  the  people.  It  became  a  direct  and 
overwhelming  encouragement  to  idleness.  To 
counteract  this  kind  of  charity  we  find  thnt  in 
the  fourth  century,  a  Roman  lady  named  Eabiola 
founded  the  ilrst  public  hospital,  and  the  charity 
planted  by  that  woman's  hand  overspread  the 
world.  Such  institutions  were  altogether  un- 
known to  the  Pagan  world.  The  Indians  have 
hospitals  for  old  cows  and  sick  monkeys,  but 
none  for  human  beings.  Whilst  strangers  were 
sacrificed  to  Pagan  gods  if  they  ventured  on  an 
unknown  shore,  xcnodochia  (refuges  for  strangers) 
were  constructed  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
To  attend  the  sick  and  afflicted  became  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  Christianity.  During  the 
pestilence  that  desolated  Carthage,  32G  A.D.,  and 
Alexandria,  under  the  reiarns  of  Gallienus  and 
Maximian,  Pagans  fled  ;  Christians  rallied  round 
their  bishops,  cheered  the  last  hours  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  buried  the  abandoned  dead.  "  The 
history  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
became  a  monotonous  tale  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  starving  populations,  and  ruined  cities, 
but  everywhere  amidst  the  chaos  of  desolation 
we  may  detect  the  majestic  form  of  the  Christian 
priest  straining  every  nerve  to  lighten  the 
calamities  around  him."  During  the  darkest 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  monks  founded  a 
refuge  for  pilgrims  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  Alpine  snows.  A  solitary  hermit  often 
planted  himself  with  his  little  boat  by  a 
bridgeless  stream,  and  the  charity  of  his 
life  was  to  ferry  over  the  foot-sore  traveller 
for  a  pittance,  or  more  generally  for  a  mere  God 
bless  you  !  "  That  such  a  new  moral  state  of 
society  at  large  must  have  produced  a  new  kind  of 
art,  with  altogether  new  form.;,  is  obvious.  The 
fir.st  form  in  which  Christian  art-ideas  were 
clothed  was  Pagan.  The  new  wine  was  put  into 
the  old  bottles  till  it  burst  asunder  the  decaying 
vessels,  aiul  issued  forth  in  a  new  life-giving 
stream  of  art  in  two  principal  directions  — in  the 
East  as  the  Byzantine,  and  later,  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  the  Romanesque  style.  In  the  Early 
Christian  age  the  antique  forms  of  the  Romans 
were  still  of  necessity  used.  In  the  beginning 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  relegated  to  the 
catacombs — subterraneous  gloomy  winding  caves 
used  as  burial  places  by  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Etruscans.  Excavated 
rocks  have  been  in  all  places  of  primeval  civilisa- 
tion the  abodes  of  the  dead.  These  catacombs 
ai^e  principally  found  in  the  environs  of  Rome  and 
Naples.  The  most  important  at  Rome  are  those 
of  S.  Sebastiano,  S.  Calisto,  S.  Lorenzo,  and  S. 
Agnese.  Their  inscriptions  seem  to  go  back  as 
far  as  the  second  century.  The  metaphorical  re- 
presentations, however,  belong  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centm-ies.  At  Naples  we  have  those  of  S. 
Gennaro  dc  Poveri,  S.  Iilaria  della  Sanita,  and  S. 
ilaria  della  Vita.  Those  at  Rome  have  been  cal- 
culated to  be  about  750  English  miles  long.  They 
are  narrow  ;  passages,  like  the  shafts  and  pits  of 
a  mine,  broken  into  the  black  porous  tufa,  only 
high  and  broad  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a 
time,  and  with  hollow  niches  iu  the  walls  for  the 
reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Martyrs  and 
bishops  received  larger  tombs,  the  walls  of  which 
were  here  and  there  decorated  with  simple  paint- 
ings, and  with  the  first  symbols  of  the  Christian 
religion.  At  certain  points  the  winding  crossing 
passages  are  broken  by  more  spacious  and  loftier 
chambers,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  niches,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  decorated — evidently  chapel- 
like structures  designed  forreligicus  service.  The 
homely  simplicity  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
sincerity  and  purity  of  their  ideas  of  God,  and 
their  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all 
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earthly  tliiiif^s  iC  without  fi  higher  moral  anil  in- 
tellectu'il  iiim,  could  not  bo  more  disiiiirtly  ex- 
pressed than  in  thc3«  (|uiel  and  secUided  burial 
places.      What    a    contrast    this  gloomy  sub- 
terranean life  of  the  ICarly  Chiistians,  witli  their 
parables,  their  mysterious  signs,  their  rude  art, 
iieightenini;  the  severe  and  earnest  charaeter  of 
the  first  abodes  of  Chi  istianity,  to  the  sidendourof 
the  basilicas  when  Christianity  became  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  Koman  stite  !  Heathen 
temples  weie  then  turned  into  great  chnrehes,  os 
is  evidenced  by  the  Pantheon  and  the  Clmrch  of 
Maria  ]<jgi/.iaca,  at  Rome.     The  persecutions  to 
which  the  Christians  were  exposed  were  in  the 
beginning    not   strictly    religious,    but  rather 
politiual,  for  the  Romans,  more  especially  the 
rich  amongst  them,  were  too  indifferent  to  any 
form  of  religiojr  to  persecute  it.  The  first  attempts 
at  art  by  the  Early  Christians  are  even  savage, 
but  ave  interesting  as  showing  the  change  at  once 
produced  by  Christianity,  even  in  the  customs  of 
life.    In  the  catacombs  a  picture  has  been  dis- 
covered represanting  the  Agape,  or  Christian  love 
feast.    The  table  is  of  the  horse-shoe  form,  not 
precisely  like  that  in  the  triclinium,  though  some- 
what   similar.     On    it    are  placed  a  goblet, 
bread,  and   a   lamb.    The  gcblets  are   of  the 
Egyptian  form.     Bread,  as  ti.e  staff  of  life,  was 
used    generally  by    all    religious  sects.  The 
guests  are  seated  at  the  table,  not  reclining  on 
couches,  and  women  are  represented  amongst 
them  as  partaking  equally  with  man  in  the  feast 
of  love.     These  love  feasts  took  place  at  night, 
when  the  Christians  could  meet  together  unob- 
served, bringing  with  them  whatever  food  t!iey 
had  and  sharing  it  in  common.    The  Christians 
were  accused  of  perpetrating  the  greatest  crimes 
at  these  feasts.     It  was  said  they  sacrificed  and 
partook  of  the  flesh  cf  heathen  children,  which 
accusation,  first  spread  about  by  Jews,  recoiled  on 
them  during  tho  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were 
said  and  beiieved  to  feast  on  Christian  children 
at  the  time  of  their  Passover.    Such  monstrous 
accusations  arc  usually  forged  when  picjudiceand 
ill-feeling,  aroused  by  religious  hatred,  seek  to 
stir  up  the  ignorant  against  any  dissentient  sect. 
In  the  picture  named  we  may  see  that  something 
has  grown  np  which  worked  a  radical  change — 
not  like  one   form   of    philosophy  succeeding 
another  ;   not   like   Plato   starting   some  new 
hypothesis  to  be  discussed  in  the  si'hools,  and 
followed  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  theory  of  Aristotle  ; 
but  a  something  which  has  penetrated  to  the  very 
spirit  of  humanity,  and  changed  everything  in 
life  and  art.    Thus  art  has  helped  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  tolerance,  for  the  real  artist  is  at  the 
same  time  the  real  Christian.    Through  his  sense 
of  beauty  he  accepts  everything  as  beautiful, 
•wherever  he  finds  it,  just  as  the  real  scientific 
man  accepts  everything  as  true  if  proved  by 
facts. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TEST  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
THE  DEFLECTION  OF  BEAMS. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Professor  W.  A.  Norton,  of 
New  Haven,  entitled  "The  Laws  of  the  Deflection 
of  Beams  Exposed  to  a  Transverse  Strain  Tested 
by  Experimeut."  The  laws  of  deflection  are  of 
such  fundamental  importance  in  mechanical  con- 
struction, that  our  knowledge  of  them  can  neither 
he  too  fall  nor  too  accurate.  While,  therefore, 
we  cannot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  Profe.=sor 
Norton's  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  experiments  from  which  he  derives  his  con- 
clusions, and  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  them- 
selves. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  sticlis  of 
white  pine  of  various  lengths  from  two  to  six 
feet,  and  various  breadths  and  depths  from  one 
iQch  to  four  inches.  The  details  of  the  apparatus 
are  unimportant,  save  that  they  should  be  such  as 
to  secure  accuracy  in  the  experiments.  On  this 
head  we  will  say  that  so  far  as  we  can  discern 
from  the  minute  account  given,  the  apparatus 
was  without  any  defect  that  could  lead  to  possible 
error. 

The  strain  was  applied  by  a  screw,  the  pressure 
of  which  was  measured  by  a  Fairbank's  spring 
dynamometer,  and  the  results  obtained  were  con- 
firmed by  repetition  with  a  second  set  of  sticks 

Professor  Norton,  starting  with  the  received 
theoretical  formula  for  the  deflection  of  beams  of 
a  rectangular  cross  section  of  uniform  dimensions, 
P  P 

f  =  m   ,  in  which  to  is  a  constant,  P  the 

E  cZs 


power  applied,  V]  tho  modulus  of  elasticity,  I  the 
length,  b  the  breadth,  and  d  tho  depth  of  tho 
stick,  deduces  therefrom  a  formula  for  tho  case 
of  a  beam  resting  freely  on  two  supports  and 
loaded  in  tho  middle,  to  which  tho  experiments 

P  b 

wore  entirely  confined— i.e.,/  =   ,  If 

this  formula  be  correct,  then  the  following  laws 
must  be  true  : 

1.  The  deflection  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  pressure. 

2.  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth. 

3.  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
depth. 

4.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
length. 

He  then  gives  tables  of  experimental  results, 
which  show,  first,  that  the  deflection  is  only 
approximately  proportional  to  the  pressure, 
strictly  speaking,  increasing  according  to  a  less 
rapid  law.  He  suggests  as  the  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  discrepancy  between  theory  and  fact 
"that  as  the  force  of  pressure  increases  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  cross  section  of  the  stick  shifts 
its  position,  and  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cross  section  augments  as  the  pres- 
sure becomes  greater.  From  this  cause  the 
moment  of  the  resistance  to  flexure  iccreases 
indirectly  with  the  pressure,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  increases  directly  from  the  augmented  strains 
of  the  fibres.  The  increased  moment  of  resistance 
to  flexure  resulting  from  this  shifting  of  the 
neutral  axis  should  be  attended  with  a 
diminished  increment  of  deflection  for  the  same 
increment  of  pressure." 

The  second  law  was  verified  by  the  tests,  if  we 
except  such  errors  as  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  differences  in  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the 
different  sticks,  the  shifting  of  the  neutral  axis  in 
the  case  of  sticks  most  strained,  and  possible  errors 
in  observation. 

In  testing  the  third  law  the  calculated  were  all 
less  than  the  observed  deflections  ;  but  the  errors 
became  smaller  as  the  sticks  were  increased  in 
length.  Professor  Norton  therefore  concludes 
that  "  the  deflection  decreases  according  to  a  less 
r.apid  law  than  the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth." 

He  also  concludes,  from  the  results  obtained  in 
testing  the  fourth  law,  that  the  deflection  increases 
according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
length. 

Following  these  conclusions  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  as  to  the  true  theory  of  deflection,  which 
we  pass  as  too  abstract  for  the  general  reader,  he 
arrives  at  the  formula — • 

P  P  di 

f  =    (4  E  C  h  1). 

4  E  &  V 
in  which /  represents  the  flexure,  I  length  in  feet, 
h  breadth  in  inches,  depth  in  inches,?  pressure, 
C  and  E  constants  which  must  be  determined  by 
experiment.  This  formula  is  not  easily  trans- 
lated into  common  language,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  general  reader.  The  engineer, 
accustomed  to  regard  the  laws  of  flexureas  settled 
will,  however,  regard  it  with  interest. 


MR.  AYRTON  AND  ARCHITECTS' 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  AYRTON",  in  his  reply  on  Friday  even- 
ing to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cowper  Temple, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the  case  of 
the  new  buildings  now  in  progress  at  Burling- 
ton-house, Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  the  archi- 
tects to  that  work,  acquiesced  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Works  retaining  all  the  contract 
drawings  in  their  custody.  Messrs.  Banks 
and  Barry  wrote  to  the  Times  that  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  the  fact  being  that  the  contract  drawings 
having  been  signed  and  the  contract  executed  by 
the  contractor  at  the  Office  of  Works,  the  draw- 
ings were  retained  there,  not  with  their  acquies- 
cence, but,  as  correspondence  would  show,  against 
their  strong  protest  that  such  retention  was  un- 
usual, embarrassing  to  them,  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  service,  inasmuch  as  the  buildings 
would  have  to  be,  and  are  being,  executed  from 
tracings,  instead  of  from  the  original  drawings, 
which  arc  likely  to  be  more  accurate  and  exact 
than  copies. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry  also  writes  to  the  Times 
to  contradict  a  statement  which  he  thinks  is 
made  in  that  journal.  That  is,  that  Mr.  Ayrton, 
wishing  to  employ  Captain  Galton  in  Mr.  Barry's 
place,  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so,  because  the 
latter  withholds  the  drawings  required.  "  How 
far,"  says  Mr.  Barry,  "  I  am  fairly  liable  to  this 


charge  readers  of  my  former  letters  can  decide 
for  themsoIvcH,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Captain 
Gallon  is  ill  want  of  any  information.  If  lie  is, 
and  if  I  can  furnish  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  give  it  to  him  at  any  time,  witii 
the  courtesy  due  from  a  professional  man  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  another  pi-ofcssioii. 
With  reference,  however,  to  tho  alleged  absolute 
necessity  for  an  architect  or  an  engineer  Ijeing 
furnished  with  working  drawings  of  an  existing 
building  before  he  can  alter  it  or  add  to  it,  I  may 
state,  from  a  tolerably  large  exporienoe,  that  in 
no  single  instance  have  I  ever  been  supplied  with 
such  drawings,  nor  have  I  ever  found  their 
absence  any  hindrance  to  my  professional  work. 
As  regards  plans  of  the  drains  and  flues  of  a 
building,  I  invariably  furnish  such  documents  to 
my  clients  if  desired,  and  if  Mr.  Ayrton's  request 
had  been  of  this  limited  nature  no  difficulty 
would  have  arisen  respecting  it,  though  from  tho 
numerous  alterations  of  flues,  &c.,  which  have 
been  made  in  tho  building  without  communica- 
tion with  the  architect  he  would  have  found  that 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  him  as  much  in- 
formation about  them  as  I  could  have  wished.  I 
have  no  claim  to  speak  on  a  legal  question,  and  it 
may  possibly  be  right  that  an  employer  having 
paid  his  architect  a  sum  agreed  on  for  the  finished 
result  of  his  labours  becomes  ipso  facto  the  owner 
of  all  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  papers  of  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  that  the  architect  did  not 
consider  them  a  part  of  the  bargain,  and  made 
no  provision  for  being  paid  for  them  when  agree- 
ing to  the  customary  terms  of  remuneration.  The 
custom  of  the  profession  shows,  however,  that 
this  contention  is  at  least  a  new  one,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  held  to  justify  a  similar  demand 
on  the  contractors  for  the  ladders,  scaffolding, 
models,  and  building  appliances  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  for  which  he  had  been  paid. 
Certainly,  the  possession  of  these  things  would 
often  be  very  convenient  to  the  employer." 

"  F.  P."  writes  from  the  client's  point  of  view  : 
— "  About  six  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  employed 
an  architect  to  make  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
a  chapel  into  a  Gothic  church.  For  this  and 
some  other  work  I  paid  him  £58  13s.  I  was  un- 
able just  theu  to  carry  out  my  intention  of  re- 
modelliEg  my  church,  but  I  wanted  to  have  the 
plans.  This  the  architect  refused,  and  refused 
curtly,  saying  that  they  must  be  deposited  in 
some"architectui-al  collection.  Beginning  now  to 
see  my  way  clear  to  carry  out  the  intended  altera- 
tions, I  wrote  to  this  architect  requesting  the 
plans.  His  answer — would  you  believe  it  ? — is 
that  he  has  destroyed  them,  that  I  don't  under- 
stand the  question,  that  they  do  the  same  thing 
at  Glasgow,  at  Paris,  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  has 
been  personally  concerned  in  the  late  discussion, 
and  that  he  has  seen  Mr.  Gladstone.  Much  good 
may  it  do  him  !  But  I  want  the  plans  which  he 
has  destroyed,  and  for  which  I  paid.  Surely,  at 
least,  he  might  have  had  the  courtesy  to  consult 
me  before  destroying  them. 

"  G-.  W.  B.,"  writing  to  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
asks,  "  What  would  the  nation  or  the  F.S.A.'s  (?J 
say  if  the  whole  of  the  drawings  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  placed  open  for  inspection, 
and  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
drawing  of  the  most  value  as  a  referential  draw- 
ing was  made  by  a  plasterer's  apprentice,  seven- 
teen years  of  age  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  ihink  such 
would  be  the  case,  but  such  is  a  fact  as  far  as  one 
London  public  building  is  concerned.  I  allude 
to  the  Coal  Exchange,  a  building  opened  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort  with  great  Royal  and  civil 
eclat  in  1849.  Upon  the  completion  of  that 
building,  a  blacksmith's  apprentice,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  suggested  to  his  masters  (Messrs. 
Dewer,  of  Old-street,  S.  Luke's,  contractors  for 
the  ironwork  of  the  Coal  Exchange)  the  utility  of 
a  sectional  drawing  true  to  a  half-inch  scale.  As 
a  referential  drawing,  they  gave  him  permission 
to  make  it  in  a  stable  (not  in  a  nice  warm  archi- 
tect's office)  during  a  severe  winter  :  no  fire 
allowed  to  warm  his  hands  but  a  smith's  forge. 
He  succeeded  so  successfully  in  his  self-impcsed 
task  that  upon  its  completion  and  its  being  showu 
to  the  late  Mr.  Banning,  the  then  City  architect, 
he  was  astonished,  and  said  that  the  City  did  not 
possess  a  drawing  of  the  Coal  Exchange  to  equal 
it  in  value,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  the  hand  tliat 
made  it  should  be  put  to  hard  work.  The  draw- 
ing was  framed  at  a  cost  of  £6,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Running,  and  it  is  now  hanging  in 
the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall,  a  proof  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bunning,  F.S.A.,  considered  that  the 
proper  custodians  for  the  drawings  of  a  building 
were  those  to  whom  the  building  belonged." 
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NEWCOMIN'S  HOUSE,  DARTMOUTH.* 


CniJlNEr  PIECE  AT  WHICH  NEWCOMIN  SAT  WHEN  HE  DISCOVERED  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 


THE  claims  of  Newconiin 
on  our  remembrance, 
as  the  inventor  of  an  engine 
that  was  used  with  consider- 
able success  long  before  the 
birth  of  Watt,  are  but  little 
recognised.  His  own  towns- 
men appear  to  share  tlie 
general  apathy,  and  the  sole 
memorial  of  his  labours 
would  have  perished  in  1864, 
but  for  the  single-handed 
et  ergy  of  one  gentleman. 
The  house  in  which  New- 
comin  lived  when  he  in- 
vented the  steam  engine  was 
formerly  situate  in  Lower- 
street,  Dartmouth,  but  was 
sold  iind  taken  down  in  1864 
l)y  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Mr.  Thomas  Lid- 
.'-tone,  a  builder  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  a  building  firm 
establifhed  in  Dartmouth  for 
more  than  a  centntry,  pur- 
chased the  materials,  and, 
incorporating  them  with  re- 
mains of  ancient  wood  and 
plaster-work  anved  by  him 
from  destruction  during  a 
practice  of  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
erected  the  house  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  we  repro- 
duce from  his  book.  In  the 
sitting-room — the  engraving 
of  which  we  also  reproduce 
— Mr.  Lidstone  has  care- 
fully replaced  the  clavel,  or  wooden  lintel,  of  the 
fireplace  at  which,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
Newcomin  sat  when  he  first  noticed  the  effect 
steam  produced  on  the  lid  of  his  tea-kettle.  We 
think  Mr  Lidstone  deserves  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  credit;  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter. 
Apart  from  any  association  \vith  Newcomin,  his 
h(aise  well  deserved  preservation  on  account  of  its 
aicbitectural  character.  In  Dartmouth,  as  in, 
many  other  places,  such  houses  are,  needlessly 
disappearing— tfe  old  Butter  Row,  which  we 
illustrated  in  a  recent  number,  beirg  nearly  the 
last  remnant  of  this  formerly  picturesque  town. 
The  efforts,  therefore,  of  conservators  such  as  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  should  receive  due 

'"Some  Account  of  theEesidence  of  the  Inventor  of 
tie  Steam  Engine,"  by  Thomas  Lidstone,  of  Dart- 
mouth. London  :  Longmans. 


NEWCOMIN  COTTAGE,  DARTMOUTH,  AS  RESTOKED 

acknowledgment,  and  we  coDgratulate  the 
people  of  Dartmouth  on  the  disinterested  efforts 
of  one  of  themselves  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a 
townsman,  and  Mr.  Lidstone  on  the  record  of  his 
labours,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  his  handsome,  though 
quaintly  got  up  book. 


CARTOON  POR  TEMPSFORD  HOUSE. 

THE  title  which  the  drawing  now  illustrated 
bears  on  the  original  is  "  Hugh  de  Payen 
and  GeolTry  Adhcmar  found  the  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  under  the  patronage  of 
Warmond,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1118." 
It  is  iiitended  as  a  companion  to  one  illustrated 
in  The  Building  News  in  August  last.  In  both 
a  fconsiderable  portion  of  the  upper  gold  back- 
ground, as  well  as  the  lettered  titles  which  fomi 


the  base  to  the  picture,  have 
been  omitted  to  suit  the  pages 
of  The  Building  News,  and 
of  the  two  the  present  suffers 
most  seriously  by  the  cur- 
tailment. As  these  cartoons 
do  not  pretend  to  mimic 
pictures,  but  rather  act  as 
wall  decorations  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  have  to 
struggle  against  conflicting 
lights,  the  chief  aim  has 
been  to  secure  a  semi-con- 
ventional balance  of  vigor- 
ous colour  with  an  almost  sym- 
metrical style  of  grouping, 
and  that  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  The  original 
coloured  sketch  is  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition, 
Conduit-sti-eet.     J.  M.  S. 

Ancient  Manufacture 
OF  Elint  Instruments  in 
Palestine.  —  The  Abbe 
Richard  communicated  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  a 
workshop  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  flint  instruments  in 
Palestine.  This  workshop 
iz  near  the  village  of  El-Bire 
(the  ancient  Beeroth),  about 
twelve  kilometers  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  author  found 
haches,  scrapers,  knives, 
and  saws,  the  last  said 
by  him  to  be  very  remark- 
able. 

International  Exhibition  op  1871. — Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  expressed  her  intention  to 
give  a  prize  of  1000  francs  (£40)  for  the  best  fan, 
painted  or  scnlptured,  by  a  female  artist  under 
25  years  of  age,  and  exhibited  next  year.  The 
competition  will  be  international. 

The  National  Galleey. — The  famous  pic- 
the  recent  exhibition  of  Old  Masters,  has  just  been 
ture  of  John  Bellini  representing  the  Death  of  S. 
PeterMartyr,  which  excited  bo  much  admiration  at 
presented  to  the  nation.  This  noble  work  of  art 
is  the  munificent  gift  of  Lady  Eastlake.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  on  a  former  occasion  she 
presented  the  National  Gallery  with  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  picture  by  Pisanoof  Verona. 
This  continued  generosity  will  serve  to  associate 
the  name  of  Eastlake  still  more  closely  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  our  fine  national  collection  of 
pictures. 


Sketchect  byLT  Clarke 
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Hall  Roof,  Croydon  Palace. 


BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

(^Continued  from  page  34G). 

UNDER  the  present  highly-improved  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  tlie  ease  of 
modern  travelling  and  almost  magical  postal 
services,  it  is  diflicult  to  appreciate  the  reason 
of  so  many  residences  as  some  prelates  main- 
tained ;  but  they  were  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
pense an  enlarged  hospitality,  to  promote  the 
personal  correspondence  of  bishop  and  clergy, 
and  keep  up  an  efficient  supervision.  Croydon 
has  been  a  place  with  some  population  from 
the  earliest  times,  as  shown  by  the  tumuli,  the 
circular  encampment,  and  the  Roman  road  in 
the  vicinity.  The  memorable  events  are  few, 
but  in  1264  the  Londoners  who  had  sided  with 
the  barons  were  attacked  here  by  the  army  of 
Henry  III.,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
In  123G,  William,  son  of  Earl  "Warren,  was 
killed  in  a  tournament.  On  May  25,  1551,  a 
considerable  earthquake  was  experienced ; 
and  the  place  was  several  times  visited  by  the 
plague  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

William  I.  gave  the  manor  to  Langfranc, 
but  the  patronage  of  the  church  remained  in 
the  Crown  till  1351,  when  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford became  rector.  A  palace,  though  perhaps 
of  moderate  size  and  perishable  materials, 
existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was 
probably  of  much  earlier  origin.  Proximity 
to  London  must  have  made  it  convenient,  but 
it  never  became  a  favourite  abode  like  Charing 
orMaylield.  Still,  it  must  have  been  a  stately 
mansion,  arranged  about  a  quadrangular 
court,  with  the  principal  gate  on  the  north 
and  the  hall  on  the  south.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  moat,  and  that  method  of  fortifi- 
cation was  rarely  omitted  where  a  supply  of 
^\■ater  could  be  had  The  palace,  with 
servants'  apartments,  stables,  gardens,  court- 
yards, and  fish-ponds,  contained  nearly  nine 
acres,  and  there  was  some  appurtenant 
meadow.  It  was  in  such  a  house  that  the 
accomplished  ecclesiastic  and  antiquary,  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  the  first  Protestant  holder  of 
the  see,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  flames  in 
the  previous  reign,  entertained  Queen  Eliza- 
beth for  a  whole  week  in  July,  1575. 

Upon  the  melancholy  end  of  Laud,  the 
Parliament  let  the  palace  on  lease  to  lay 
tenants  ;  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  see  at 
the  Restoration,  and  inhabited  till  the  death 
of  Dr.  Herring,  in  1757,  when  it  was  deserted. 
Archbishop  Cornwallis  obtained  an  act  in  1780 
for  alienating  the  property  and  building  a 
new  palace  in  some  more  eligible  situation 
with  the  proceeds,  augmented  by  other  funds, 
inclusive  of  sums  received  for  dilapidations, 
and  from  the  Commissioners  for  building 
Westminster  Bridge,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  prejudicial  effect  of  that  structure  on 
the  tolls  of  the  Horseferry  from  Lambeth  to 
Millbank.  The  building  project  was  relin- 
quished in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  Adding- 
ton  Park,  near  Croydon,  authorised  by  an  act 
in  1807,  and  that  seat  has  since  been  the 
country  residence  of  the  archbishops.  Croy- 
don Palace,  after  the  sale,  was  used  for  a 
manufactory,  and  the  venerable  edifice  has 
been  necessarily  injured  and  disfigured  ;  but 
the  parts  that  remain  have  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  jeopardy  been  invested 
with  additional  interest. 

Dr.  Ducarel  considered  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  palace,  which  are  entirely  of  brick,  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  hall  was  in 
the  clear  of  the  walls,  5Gft.  long  and  37ft.  9in. 
wide,  divided  into  four  bays,  with  as  many 
windows  on  the  south  side.  At  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  north  side  is  a  vaulted  porch  some 
15ft.  square,  which  at  one  time  had  a  room 
above  with  a  chimney  in  one  angle.  The 
porch  was  the  principal  entrance,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  was  a  door  into  the  gardens.  Three 
arched  doors  in  the  east  wall  led  to  the 
buttery,  kitchen,  and  cellar.   All  these  doors 


were  shut  ofE  by  a  screen,  with  a  gallery 
above,  but  no  part  of  it  remains.  At  the  end, 
above  the  screen,  was  a  lofty  window,  but  this 
has  also  been  removed.  At  a  later  period, 
there  was  in  the  place  of  the  window  a  some- 
what remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  consisting 
of  angels,  royally  draped,  supporting  a  shield, 
and  protected  by  a  projecting  canopy  in  the 
form  of  a  bed-tester  and  valance.  The  arms 
are  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  im- 
paled with  those  of  Edward  the  Confetsor. 
Tills  ornament  is  considered  of  the  same  age 
as  the  hall,  with  the  cornice  of  which  the 
mouldings  exactly  coincide.  The  arms  are 
attributed  to  Henry  VI.,  and  are  presumed  to 
have  been  put  up  by  .John  Stafford,  archbishop 
1443-52,  the  assumed  builder  of  the  hall. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of 
his  arms  on  shields  in  the  moulded  string- 
course that  surrounds  the  hall  at  about  15ft. 
from  the  floor.  His  bearings  are  given  singly 
— impaled  with  the  see  of  Canterbury — im- 
paled with  Bath  and  Wells,  his  previous 
diocese.  In  this  series  of  shields  occur  also 
the  arms  of  Humphry,  Earl  of  Stafford,  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1444,  and  other 
noblemen.  Those  of  archbishops  who  followed 
Stafford  were  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
This  string-course,  ornamented  with  shields 
and  the  projecting  corbels  for  the  roof,  formed 
an  effective  band,  below  which  the  wall  was 
solid  and  unbroken  except  by  the  doors. 

The  design  of  the  roof  was  grand  and 
simple,  laying  open  the  full  capacity  of  the 
interior,  and  imparting  a  character  to  the  hall 
impressively  noble.  There  are  three  perfect 
ribs,  and  half -principals  are  attached  to  the 
end  walls.  They  have  finely-curved  four- 
centred  arches,  with  a  rise  for  the  intrados  of 
13ft.  lOin.  These  arches  spring  from  the 
capitals  of  shafts,  whose  bases  rest  on  the 
corbels  already  mentioned  as  connected  with 
the  string-course,  similarly  to  those  at  West- 
minster. The  constructive  theory  is  well 
maintained  ;  the  arches  are  true  moulded  ribs, 
and  they  do  not  touch  the  principal  rafters, 
but  there  are  radiating  struts  from  one  to 
the  other,  dividing  the  spandrels  into  voussoir- 
like  compartments.  Crossing  the  roof  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch  is  the  usual  level  strut,  in 
this  instance  wrought  into  fine  mouldings, 
which,  being  mitred  to  those  of  the  longi- 
tudinal purlins,  form  a  kind  of  open  panel  in 
each  bay.   The  purlins  are  not  in  contact  with 


either  the  chief  or  common  rafters,  but  give 
support  to  the  latter  by  means  of  horizontal 
and  upright  spars.  Higher  up  each  pair  of 
common  rafters  has  a  level  strut  and  inclined 
supporters,  as  at  Nursted  Court.  The  rafters 
meet  and  are  framed  together  at  the  top,  with- 
out a  ridge.  The  walls  are  finished  with  a  bold 
cornice,  and  there  are  arched  wind-braces  on 
the  slope  of  the  roof  in  the  lower  part.  Many 
features  of  the  Early  style  are  retained,  and 
there  was  a  louvre  over  the  place  of  the 
central  hearth  till  removed  in  the  alterations 
made  by  Archbishop  Herring. 

Episcopal  palaces  constitute  a  valuable  class 
of  our  domestic  architecture  :  and  in  their 
variety  may  be  seen  the  dissimilar  characters 
of  distant  times.  Croydon,  for  ages  a  home 
of  the  English  primates,  was  advisedly  aban- 
doned ;  and  in  favour  of  unmarked  portions  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  utter  the  shortest  plea  as 
to  ask  that  scores  of  buildings  whose  ap- 
pointed services  are  past  should  be  perpetu- 
ated. But  the  hall  of  Croydon  Palace  has 
notable  and  sterling  merits  ;  it  displays  vigo- 
rous design,  bold  execution,  and  dignified 
effect.  The  roof  is  an  example  of  British 
cai'pentry  in  its  highest  structural  develop- 
ment, and  few  objects  could  more  properly 
attract  the  conservators  of  national  monu- 
ments than  this  stately  and  venerable  apart- 
ment. 

This  roof,  I  should  not  omit  to  state,  is 
reputed  to  be  of  chestnut  wood,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  qualities  of  this  timber  with 
other  most  valued  sorts,  there  is  much 
cause  to  regret  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
so  admirable  a  material.  In  any  such  view, 
however,  it  has  to  be  recollected  that  for 
building  purposes  our  native  products  have 
almost  exclusively  given  way  to  importations  ; 
but  in  earlier  times  it  must  have  been  entitled 
to  high  esteem.  It  is  the  sweet,  or  Spanish 
chestnut  (botanically  Fagus  Castanea),  an 
Asiatic  tree  of  ornamental  growth,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  to  have  spread  rapidly 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  volcanic  districts  ;  the  largest  repre- 
sentative of  the  species  being  the  Castagno  de 
cento  cavalli,  on  Mount  Etna.  It  thrives  also 
in  this  country,  and  there  are  authenticated 
instances  of  its  attaining  a  very  large  size. 
A  forest  of  chestnut,  according  to  Fitzstephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  once  existed 
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on  the  north  of  London,  and  the  wood 
appears  to  have  been  in  very  general  nse  b}' 
early  buildeis.  In  colour  and  appearance  it 
resembles  oak,  but  may  bo  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  transverse  septa,  or  silver 
grain,  that  gives  to  oak  its  peculiiir  flower  or 
figure  when  cut  into  boards.  Chestnut  grows 
more  rapidly,  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  sap- 
wood,  and  is  for  some  uses,  of  greater  durability 
than  oak.  It  also  exceeds  the  latter  in  tough- 
ness, but  is  scarcely  so  strong,  and  in  stiif- 
ness  decidedly  inferior. 

ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART,  AISD  THE 
PR0BABLT5  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREEKS' 
PRE-EMINENCE  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION.* 
By  H.  C.  Selous. 
(Continued  from  page  361.J 

IT  is  to  the  Egyptians  and  their  art  that  I  will 
first  call  your  attention.  That  strange  and 
mysterious  people,  with  great  magnificence  in 
their  ideas,  but  superstitious  and  timidly  relioi- 
ous  in  their  nature — a  race  whose  antiquity  seems 
to  fade  back  even  unto  tbo  beginning  of  all  things 
— was  a  proud  victorious  powcT.  with  ample  time 
and  strong  despotic  r.iu',  r^^  F'npeudous 
works  now  still  existing  show  us.  Thus,  they 
had  every  opportunity  of  pei-fecting  art  if  they 
had  possessed  a  more  exalted  conception  of  in  what 
ti  ne  art  consisted.  A  country  of  stone,  a  nation 
of  stone- workers,  with  a  great  anaount  of  skill  and 
untiring  patience,  joined  to  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  they,  on  the  one  hand,  piled  (like  the 
fabled  giants  of  old)  mountains  to  the  sky,  and, 
on  the  other,  executed  such  minute  work  on 
seals,  rings,  and  other  trinkets,  that  the  aid  of  our 
modern  magnifying  glasses  is  required  to  decipher 
it.  The  Cyclopean  ruins  of  their  granite  temples 
still  remain  _  upon  the  land  from  end  to  end  and 
attest  their  indefatigable  labour  and  unbounded 
patience.  _  Yet,  over  this  stony  track  of  countless 
ages  in  vain  do  we  look  for  one  specimen  of  life- 
like art.  We  see  around  hnge  clumsy  figm-es, 
scarcely  ever  varying  from  one  monotonous 
position,  grand  only  iu  their  vast  size.  Their 
endless  labyrinthine  columned  temples  stand 
towering  in  gloomy  majesty  of  departed  beauty, 
but  with  monsters  sculptured  on  their  walls  iu 
forms  repulsive— hawk-headed,  dog-like,  the 
brutal  ape,  and  a  host  of  others  in  aspect  more 
hideous  than  the  reptiles  that  the  Nile  brought 
forth.  It  was  thus  that  the  god-like  human 
figure  was  deformed,  debased,  destroyed.  The 
extraordinary  people  who  perpetrated  these 
monstrous  atrocities  in  stone  appeared  to  be  to 
the  ancient  world  what  China  a  short  time  ago 
was  to  European  countries  of  the  present  time — a 
land  of  mystery.  Their  laws,  too,  iu  many 
instances,  appear  to  have  borne  a  close  resem- 
blance. Like  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians  prohi- 
bited and  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
strangers  entering  into  the  country,  and  their 
surplus  population  was  deterred  from  emigration 
under  severe  penalties.  A  country  destitute  of 
forest  trees,  Egypt  remained  for  centuries  without 
a  navy  ;  the  people  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
wish  to  have  communication  with  other  countries. 
We,  in  the  present  day,  are  too  apt  to  be  led  away 
and  repeat  the  erroneous  impressions  and  exag- 
gerations that  so  unavoidably  influenced  the 
ancient  historians  in  their  accounts  of  that  early 
people.  Hence  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  much  that 
is  import  int  for  the  advancement  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  mankind.  But  I  think  upon  inquiry  such 
will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case.  As  an  instance, 
it  was  very  generally  and  naturally  supposed,  in 
looking  at  their  prodigious  temples,  their  colossal 
statues  and  massive  pyramids,  that  a  people  who 
could  erect  such  wonders  must  have  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  it  was  stated  by 
ancientVriters  that  such  was  the  fact  ;  and  many 
authors  of  our  own  day  have  taken  vast  pains  to  de- 
scribe the  complicated  contrivances  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  supposed  to  have  used  in  the  transpar- 
tation  of  their  material  and  in  the  erection  of  such 
vast  buildings  ;  but  upon  the  perfect  walls  of 
their  rock-hewn  tombs  there  has  been  discovered 
an  exact  representation  of  the  means  employed  by 
them  in  moving  enormous  masses  of  stone.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  subject,  curiously  enough,  is 
delineated  on  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Mul- 
titudes of  human  beings  combining  their  animal 
force,  and  the  lash  of  ,theirdespotic  taskmasters,  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  the  principal  powers  cmploved. 
Ivnowlodi;o  and  power  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly 
possessed,  but  tlipy  were  those  of  aprirnitive  race, 
destined,  like  tho  ancient  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
and,  eventually,  the  Chinese,  to  pass  away  without 
C(mtributing  much  to  the  advancement  or  know- 
ledge of  art  to  the  human  race.  When  forced  by 
the  progress  of  surrounding  nations  into  commu- 
nication it  caused  their  ruin.  They  were  in- 
capable of  improving  ;  their  weakness  was  dis- 
covered, and  they  passed  quickly  away,  leaving 
no  impress  either  of  their  knowledge  or  power 
upon  posterity.  How  different  has  been  the 
legacy  of  the  refined  and  vigorous  Greek  intellect 
upon  the  world  !  Even  to  the  present  day  we 
feel  its  influence,  and  that  influence  will  still  con- 
tinue and  pass  on  undying  unto  the  climax  of 
civilisation.  One  of  the  most  talented  writers  of 
our  day.  Draper,  in  his  ''Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe,"  shows  that  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations  may  be  likened  to  the  cor- 
responding changes  that  take  place  in  the  vitality 
of  an  individual.  I  will  pui'sue  the  simile  still 
further,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  the  same  stages  are  taking  place, 
in  the  same  order  that  we  recognise  them  in 
animal  life.  The  Egyptians,  the  first  civilised 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  probably  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, and  other  countries  of  Asia,  may  be 
considered  as  typical  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
individual  life.  They  were  the  strong  children 
of  the  earth  wheu  the  earth  itself  had  been  but 
lately  formed  as  fitting  for  their  cradle.  Each 
phase  of  the  world's  life  appears  to  have  produced 
and  carried  to  great  perfection  one  of  the  fine 
arts  of  civilisation,  and  singularly  enough,  the 
arts  that  all  these  earlier  nations  most  excelled  in 
was  architecture,  as  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
were  as  great  in  their  ideas  and  as  stupendous  in 
their  budding  propensities  as  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves. The  latter  nation  alone,  on  account  of 
the  greater  durability  of  the  material  employed, 
has  left  to  us  the  rudiments  and  principles  of 
the  first  or  infant  art  of  civilised  life  carried  out 
in  giant  proportions.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  Chinese,  true  to  the  instinct  of  a  pri- 
mitive race,  when  they  pass  avvay  will  leave  be- 
hind them  a  monument  of  former  greatness  sur- 
passing in  magnitude  anything  that  has  yet  been 
produced  on  earth.  I  allude  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  which  stretches  in  one  unbroken  line 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The  Egyptians, 
then  a  type  of  all  the  early  nations,  maybe  looked 
upon  as  thechildren  of  the  ancient  world  when  the 
world  itself  was  in  the  infancy  of  its  progression. 
Born,  then,  the  child,  she  remained  the  child  up 
to  the  end  of  her  career — a  clever  child,  no 
doubt,  but  incapable  of  advancing,  as  it  were, 
b°yond  the  rudiments  of  art  or  improving  upon 
her  child-like  efforts  ;  for  it  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  wonder  that  a  nation  holding  an  iininterrupted 
career  upon  a  portion  of  the  earth  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  thousands  more  even  than  we 
imagine,  should  make  no  progress.  The  Egyp- 
tians, in  erecting  such  stupendous  and  inde- 
structible monuments  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
power  of  a  nation  they  imagined  would  never  pass 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  found  it  answer 
a  second  and  important  purpose — that  of  getting 
rid  of  their  immensely  super-.abundant  population 
by  destroying  tens  of  thousands  yearly  in  the 
building  of  those  vast  temples  and  gigantic 
monuments,  whose  ruins  now  existing  stid  excite 
our  amazement  and  bafHe  our  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover for  what  purpose  they  were  erected.  The 
hard  tasking  of  the  Israelites  and  the  edict  to 
destroy  all  the  male  children  of  their  race,  are 
proofs,  amongst  others,  that  the  surplus  popula- 
lation  of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  a  source 
or  serious  consideration  and  trouble.  Nevertheless, 
in  contemplating  the  past  history  of  this  great 
nation  of  antiquity,  we  are  impressed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  a  certain  amount  of  gloomy  and  terrific 
grandeur,  magnified  through  the  mist  of  past  ages, 
and  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mighty  and  stern 
power  that  caused  the  creation  by  the  tiny  hand  of 
man  of  such  stupendous  works.  But  the  soul  of 
art  is  wanting  in  these  stony  giants,  hideous 
forms,  and  creeping  reptiles.  We  turn  from  them 
dissatisfied  ;  we  feel  that  their  power  is  gone, 
either  to  awe,  to  please,  or  to  instruct.  Few  of 
refined  mind  would  care  to  look  upon  them  a 
second  time,  it  is  clear,  then,  that  hei-ewe  can- 
not find  the  elements  of  beauty  or  of  true  art,  nor 
from  this  polluted  spring  can  Greece  have  drawn 
its  first  draughts  of  inspiration. 


In  the  order  of  time  those  who  next  appear 
upon  the  stage  and  influence  the  history  of  the 
world  are  the  powerful  nations  of  Asia— Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  and  others.  These  strong  and 
athletic  races,  imbued  with  a  taste  for  gorgeous 
attire,  a  passion  for  the  chase,  and  a  corresponding 
thirst  for  war,  assisted  greatly  by  the  vigorous 
enterprises  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  the  mari- 
time discoveries  made  by  the  Dardanians  and 
Phoenicians  (the  only  nations  in  the  world  thi.t 
then  possessed  a  navy),  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  Europe,  and  their  importance  in  the  world's 
history  culminated  in  the  assistance  th.at  they 
gave  to  the  prowess  and  civilisation  of  that  won- 
derful and  extraordinary  people,  the  Hellenic 
race,  the  first  who  emerged  from  barbarism  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  Hellenic  or 
Greek  people,  with  their  vivid  imaginations  never 
at  rest,  their  thirst  for  pleasure,  their  redundancy 
of  vigour  in  all  their  conceptions,  their  keen  sensi- 
bility and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  theirlove 
of  enterprise,  their  carelessness,  caprice,  and  faults 
innumei-able,  forcibly  impress  upon  us  the  idea 
that  they  fitly  represent  that  state  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  corresponds  with  what  is  termed 
in  the  career  of  man  the  vigour  of  youth.  They 
improved  and  refined  on  all  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  social  life,  and  disseminated  their 
knowledge  over  almost  every  portion  of  the  then- 
known  and  habitable  world  ;  and  they  invented 
and  carried  to  perfco  ion  io  the  highest  degree 
that  grand  and  noble  art  that  ranks  as  the  second 
great  acquirement  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
intellect — the  art  of  sculpture.  This  stag  j  of  tho 
world's  life  may  be  considered  to  have  terminated 
in  the  convulsions  that  destroyed  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Pagan  world. 
Through  the  dark  crimson  clouds  of  blood,  misery, 
and  death  which  accompanied  the  destruction  of 
that  mighty  power,  the  world  passed  into  the 
third  stage  of  its  life's  history — our  present  era. 
Punished  for  its  crimes,  and  chastened  for  the 
errors  of  its  youth,  it  moved  by  slow  and  painful 
steps  into  the  full  power  of  intellectual  manhood. 
With  a  purer  religion  and  more  exalted  ideas,  the 
mind  of  mm  was  now  in  a  fit  state  to  undei-stand 
and  cirry  to  perfection  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
arts,  the  most  refined  and  pleasure-giving  emana- 
tions that  have  ever  issued  from  the  immortil 
mind  of  man — painting  and  music.  These 
ennobling  and  fascinating  twin-sister  arts  have 
hand  in  hand  advanced  together,  growing  in 
strength  and  beauty,  and  ministering  to  and 
exalting  our  pleasures  ;  they  soothe  the  over- 
heated or  exhausted  brain,  and  assist  it  in 
its  allotted  'task  of  work  eternal.  Thus, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  in  progressive  stages 
of  the  world's  history  we  have  attained  and 
carried  to  perfection  in  progressive  order  all  the 
great  and  important  arts  that  can  be  known.  You 
will  observe  that  I  have  omitted  poetry  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  art-acquirements  of  mankind. 
I  have  done  so  because  poetry  is  not  an  acquired 
art  or  an  emanation  from  man's  brain  ;  it  must 
bo  and  is  born  with  us.  It  is  part  of  our  nature, 
and  is  shown  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  world's  history  equally  as 
in  its  highest  state  of  civilisation.  The  sublime 
poetry  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and  the 
vigorous  verses  of  blind  old  Homer,  are  equalled 
in  the  ideas  of  a  Goethe,  a  Milton,  and  a  Shakes- 
peare, and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  born  a  poet  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
any  that  have  yet  .appeared.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  mind  or  the  ideas  of  man.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  arts  that  he  acquires  by  the  aid  of 
manual  dexterity.  When  once  carried  to  per- 
fection man's  work  is  at  an  end  ;  he  cannot  go 
beyond.  The  woidd  will  never  see  again  such 
sculptors  as  the  Greek  school  produced,  such 
painters  as  sprang  from  the  studios  of  the  Italy 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  I 
fear  me,  such  mighty  masters  of  music  as  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Men- 
delssohn are  destined  never  to  be  surpassed.  Y'et 
there  is  nothing  to  regret  in  all  this.  The  pro- 
gress in  other  directions  in  our  own  time  is  so 
astonishing  and  of  such  importance  to  the  whole 
human  race  that  we  cannot  but  feel  we  are  now 
passing  into  the  fourth  stage  of  man's  intel- 
lectual powers  and  the  world's  existence — that  of 
maturity  of  mind  and  the  astounding  realms  of 
science — and  that  we  are  destined  to  accomplish 
mighty  changes  in  the  world's  history  ;  and 
though  the  future  may  be  hidden  from  our 
sight,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  process  of 
events  will  constantly  tend  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  our  civilisation,  and  the  increase  of  our 
happiness. 


May  20,  1870. 
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r  will  nnwturn  back  for  a  short  pnriod  to  givo 
a  brief  sketch  of  another  fii-cat  naliim  "f  aoli- 
iinity,  wlioso  rulo  was  nut;'bty,  and  who,  like,  Iho 
ICgyptians,  have  also  left  vast  monninerits  to 
attest  their  skill  in  architecturo  and  scnlpture, 
and  who,  during  their  long  conqnei  ing  rei^n  on 
earth,  had  ample  time  to  have  pci'fcclcd  art  (if 
time  alone  were  wanting).  I  siieak  now  of  the 
Assyrians — amoreluxnrious  and  powerfnl people 
than  the  Egyptians,  more  inventive  in  art,  more 
proportionate  in  architecture,  more  elegant  in 
dress,  and  in  their  ornaments  occasionally  almost 
vieing  with  the  Greeks  themfelves  in  beauty. 
A  warlike  and  athletic  people,  they  were  devoted 
to  the  pnrsnits  of  war  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  no  doubt  they  were  the  first  sub- 
jngators  of  that  beautiful  and  serviceable  animal 
the  horse— a  most  important  step  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  man.  On  some  of  their  sculptured  slabs 
they  are  shown  hunting  and  capturing  the 
animal,  which  in  its  wild  state  must  have 
wandered  over  portions  of  the  extensive  plains 
of  Asia,  its  native  birthplace.  From  thence  it 
was  introduced  into  Egypt,  aa  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  were  unacquainted  with  the 
animal  in  the  earlier  portion  of  their  career.  Tha 
Assyrians,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes,  were  also  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  chariot  in  war.  The 
constant  pursuit  of  hardy  and  athletic  exercises 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  nation  produced 
a  corresponding  mnscularly-developed  people, 
and,  in  consequence,  having  better  models  before 
their  eves,  they  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  than  the  effeminate  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  in  their  sculptured  works  ventured 
more  into  the  complicated  realms  of  action,  and 
displayed  a  certain  amount  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure.  They  having  the 
advantage,  too,  of  a  softer  material  to  work  in 
than  the  Egyptians  had  to  contend  with,  we  see, 
as  must  be  "expected,  a  much  greater  attention 
paid  to  minute  finish  and  delicate  detail.  Indeed, 
their  manipulation  v/as  so  excellent,  and  their 
material  so  easily  worked  and  so  readily  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  that  it  will  be 
clearly  perceived  that  they  had  every  facility 
given"  to  them  for  arriving  at  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  of  sculpture.  But  the  power  was 
denied  to  them — and  from  the  same  causes  that 
produced  the  failure  of  other  nations— they  also 
failed  to  perceive  the  natural  dignity,  grace,  and 
beauty  of  man's  perfect  form.  They  treated  it 
with  contempt,  and  delighted  in  degrading  the 
human  figure,  transforming  it  into  monster 
shapes,  with  heads  and  breasts  of  inferior 
animals,  to  depict  their  deities  ;  and  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  exploits  of  their  warlike 
monarchs  the  mutilation  of  the  human  figure 
was  depicted  with  a  savage  pleasure  that  showed 
their  total  want  of  feelmg  or  appreciation  of  its 
beauty,  and  a  want  of  perception  of  the  dignity 
of  art  and  of  subjects  proper  to  its  produc- 
tions. Huntings,  battles,  sieges,  slaughterings, 
and  other  horrors — these  are  the  favourite 
subjects  in  those  great  pieces  of  sculp- 
tured alabaster  which  have  been  lianded  dowa 
to  us  from  the  walls  of  their  colossal  ruined 
palaces.  But  the  dawn  of  intellectual  art  was 
fast  approaching,  and  Europe  was  now  destined 
to  be  its  birthplace,  and  its  glorious  task  to  carry 
that  art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
so  achieve  what  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  of  the  civilisation  of  Africa  and  Asia  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  time  hatl  now  come 
when  the  world  should  be  enlightened  as  regards 
the  real  dignity  and  power  of  art  to  refine  the 
mind,  to  exalt  the  intellect  of  man,  and  to  teach 
him  to  have  respect  for  the  graceful  and  grand 
form  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe  had 
made  to  be  a  habitation  and  a  fitting  instrument 
to  execute  the  commands  of  that  wondrous  and 
incomprehensible  power,  the  human  mind — a 
form  that  in  itself  contains  the  elements  of  every 
beauty,  the  perfection  of  every  mechanical  con- 
trivance— and  the  people  that  were  destined  to 
hand  down  to  us  inestimable  works  and  art  laws 
that  are  eternal  have  already  begun  their  labours. 
In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  habitable  parts 
of  this  our  earth — I  speak  now  of  what  Greece 
was,  not  what  it  is — one  of  those  rare  and 
favoured  spots  blessed  with  a  sunny,  ever-genial 
climate,  the  balmy  air  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
many  flowers,  and  gentle  vibrates  of  the  bees' 
soft  music,  with  hills  of  the  purest  marble 
fringed  with  the  myrtle  and  the  olive,  enriched 
with  deep,  shady,  venerable  groves,  partially 
illuminated  and  diversified  with  sunlit  emerald 
glades,  the  broad  rich  meadows  spotted  with 
lowing  herds  and  tinkling  flocks,   the  land 


refreshed  by  ever-murmuring  rills  and  prattling 
.streams,  cool  and  i)ur«  as  the  itinrblo  rocks  that 
brought  tbcin  forth,  ru-hiiig  with  sparkling  jny 
to  leap  into  the  deep  azure  hike-like  sea,  jewelled 
with  glittering  islands,  reposing  in  bright  clusters 
upon  her  dimpled  bosom — hero,  with  all  around 
to  lead  the  mind  of  man  to  thoughts  of  peace, 
happiness,  and  love.  Nature's  sweet  breath  first 
poured  into  his  soul  nn  infinite  love  for  art  and  a 
power  of  discovering  and  appreciating  all  that  is 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  true. 

(To  he  continued.J 


THE  NEW  HALL,  INNER  TEMPLE. 

THE  Princess  Louise  opened  the  new  hall  of 
the  Inner  Temple  on  Saturday  last.  The 
new  hall  is  of  Gothic  design,  and  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Smirke.  Internally  it  is  93ft. 
long  by  41ft.  wide,  lighted  by  lofty  windows  on 
each  side,  by  a  single  great  window  at  the  west- 
end,  and  by  an  oriel  window  at  the  south-east 
angle.  The  roof  is  of  Gothic  design,  in  dark 
oak,  and  is  supported  by  six  arches  resting  on 
corbels,  decorated  by  carved  angels  supporting 
shields,  on  which  are  painted  the  Royal  Arms  of 
England  as  they  have  varied  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  until  the  present  day.  The 
arches  themselves  are  decorated  by  carved  pen- 
dants, relieved  by  occasional  gilding.  The 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  hall  are  transomed, 
each  having  three  lights  in  two  tiers,  and  all 
destined  to  be  filled  with  designs  in  stained  glass. 
The  three  lights  of  the  upper  tier  in  each  window 
are  to  be  reserved  for  the  figures  of  eminent  per- 
sonages connected  with  the  history  of  the  Temple, 
a  king  or  queen  always  occupying  the  central 
light.  The  lower  tiers  will  be(devoted5to  represen- 
tations of  events  in  which  the  personages  in  the 
tiers  above  have  taken  part.  Only  one  of  these 
windows,  the  most  easterly  on  the  southern  side, 
is  as  yet  completed.  On  the  upper  tier  the 
central  light  is  occupied  by  Henry  I.,  the  western 
light  by  Hei-aclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the 
eastern  light  by  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  In  the  centre  light  below  is  depicted 
the  drowning  of  the  King's  children  in  the  ill- 
fated  White  Ship,  in  the  western  light  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  Church,  and  in  the  eastern 
light  Templars  in  action  with  Saracens.  The 
oriel  window  is  filled  with  coats  of  arms  on 
quarried  fields  and  coloured  borderings.  It 
contains  22  shields,  of  dates  ranging  from  1466 
to  1818,  commencing  with  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Littleton,  and  concluding  with  those  of  Lord 
Tenterden.  Among  other  historic  names  here 
commemorated  are  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  and  Ldf^  Tlinrlow.  It  is  intended 
to  fill  the  great  west  window  with  two  subjects 
from  English  history  relating  to  the  institution  of 
laws  ;  but  these  subjects,  and  those  for  the 
remaining  side  windows,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
decided  upon.  Beneath  the  windows  is  a  white 
stone  stringcourse,  ornamented  with  gilded 
pateras  ;  and  below  the  stringcourse  a  double  row 
of  shields,  bearing  the  amis  of  all  the  successive 
readers  of  the  Inn.  Below  these  shields  there  is 
an  oak  panelling  of  very  effective  design,  the 
panels  being  sep;irated  by  light  oak  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  carved  pinnacles.  At  the  eastern 
end  the  upper  part  of  the  spaces  above  the  panel- 
Img  is  occupied  by  an  allegorical  painting  by  Sir 
Jas.  Thornhill,  representing  Pegasus  striking 
with  his  hoof  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  from 
which  Hippocrene,  the  stream  of  the  Muses, 
issued  in  response  to  his  blow.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  to  the  Inn  a  coat  of  arms,  in  which 
Pegasus  is  the  charger,  and  the  picture  was 
designed  to  illustrate  the  heraldry.  IJelow  it  are 
ten  full-length  portraits,  arranged  in  two  rows  of 
five,  and  containing  five  crowned  heads  and  five 
lawyers.  The  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall 
is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  oak  arches  of 
the  panelling,  the  panels  themselves  being  re- 
placed by  glass  ground  in  a  pattern,  with  conven- 
tional roses  and  triplet  leaves.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  six  sunlights  in  the  roof,  and  by  six- 
teen crown  burners  projecting  from  the  walls. 
Two  of  the  outer  entrances  are  adorned  by  carved 
oak  doors  of  venerable  antiquity,  one  of  them 
dated  157.5,  and  both  preserved  from  the  former 
hall.  They  arc  decorated  by  allegorical  male  and 
female  figures  carrying  serpents,  and  by  borders 
with  lutes,  weapons,  flovrers,  and  fruit. 

PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
The  Dismissal  op  Me.  Barry. — On  Friday 
last,  Mr.  Cowper  Temple  drew  the  notice  of  the 


House  to  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  dis 
missal  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry  from  his  enqjloy- 
mciit  as  architect  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
iiiuvimI  tliat  in  the.  opinion  of  the  House  the  abruiit 
ilisronlinuajice  of  the  employment  of  the  archi- 
tect who  has  hitherto  been  onga,ged  whenever  pro- 
fessional skill  anil  responsibility  were  required, 
at  a  moment  when  works  entrusted  to  his  direc- 
tion were  still  in  progress,  is  uncalled  for  and  of 
doubtful  expediency. — After  some  conversation, 
Mr.  Ayrton  opposed  the  propositiim,  and  defended 
his  own  conduct  at  some  length.  It  was,  he 
maintained,  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Works  to  see  that  the  public 
money  was  properly  expended,  which  duty  he  had 
endeavoured  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
He  denied  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Temple's  state- 
ments. What  he  had  done  was  in  conformity 
with  the  decision  of  the  Government,  which  had 
also  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  new 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  object  of  which  was  that 
there  should  be  a  Minister  '  strictly  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  all  the  expenditure  on  public 
works,  and  those  entrusted  with  the  technical  and 
practical  execution  of  those  works  should  be 
under  the  authority  and  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioner. It  was  only  in  this  way  that  they 
could  ensure  responsibility  and  the  economical 
administration  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament, 
which  was  impossible  if  it  was  to  be  expended  by 
independent  professional  men  outside  the  depart- 
ment, and  who  repudiated  all  responsibility  to  its 
head,  who  was  by  law  made  responsible,  and 
expected  by  ParUament  to  be  so.  IMr.  Barry, 
with  whom  there  had  been  originally  no  intention 
to  interfere,  raised  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  the 
reforms  and  changes  in  the  department  which  he 
was  carrying  out  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Government.  He  had  declined  to  discuss 
these  questions  with  Mr,  Barry,  who  insisted  on 
professional  "  rights  and  privileges  "  ciuite  incon- 
sistent with  his  original  appointment.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  demand  from  Mr.  Barry_  the 
technical  plans  of  the  building  ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  retain  them,  and  the  executors 
of  Sir  Chas.  Barry  also  put  in  a  claim  for  them  ; 
while  Mr.  Barry  also  contended  that  he  ought  to 
be  paid  for  the  plans  delivered  ;  but  he  (Mr, 
Ayrton)  did  not  think  he  was  justified  in  expend- 
ing the  public  money  for  what  had  already  been 
paid  for,  and  the  question  would  have  to  be 
settled  in  a  court  of  law.  He  denied  that  he  was 
bound  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a  professional 
combination  like  the  Institute  of  Architects,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  design- 
ing and  building  public  edifices. — After  some 
discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and  others,  the  House 
divided,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  152  to 
109  votes. 

Our  Statues.- Lord  Claud  J.  Hamilton,  oa 
Tuesday,  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  bases  of  the  statues  in  AVaterloo-place, 
Cockspur-street,  and  Charing-cross  have  been 
used  by  the  road  contractors  during  the  past  14 
months  as  depots  for  stones  and  other  rubbish, 
and  whether  he  had  any  authority  or  power  to 
direct  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice. — Mr. 
Ayrton's  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
matter  until  he  had  received  a  communication  on 
the  subject  from  the  noble  lord  himself.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  as  it  more  particularly  belonged  to  the 
Home  Department,  over  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  his  neighbourhood  presided.  As,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord  had  been  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  upon  the  matter,  he  had  directed 
that  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
vestries  by  whom  the  several  roads  were  managed. 
The  surveyor  of  S.  Martin's,  parish  stated  that 
in  future  he  would  have  the  rubbish  removed 
immediately,  and  that  there  should  be  no  similar 
accumulation  near  the  statues.  The  surveyor  of 
S.  James's,  Westminster,  had  written  to  say 
that  he  could  not  give  the  assurance  reffcsted  of 
him,  because  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  the 
authority  to  do  so.  He  would,  however,  bnng  the 
matter  before  the  vestry,  who  would,  no  doubt,  do 
what  was  required. — Lord  Elcho  :  Perhaps  some 
of  the  statues  may  be  removed  with  the  rest  of 
the  rubbish. — Mr.  Ayrton  :  That  is  a  question  of 
art,  a  subject  upon  which  people  always  differ.  I 
must  therefore  be  excused  from  replying  to  the 
noble  lord's  question, 

Kensington-gardens.— Sir  H.  Hoare,  onTues- 
day,  asked  the  First  Commissioners  of  Works 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
members  the  plans  of  the  proposed  improvements 
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and  alterations  in  Kcnsington-ganleri;--,  previous  to 
tlio  carrying  out  of  the  t-ann-. — Mr.  Ayrton  said 
since  notice  was  given  of  tlie  question  he  had 
introduced  a  Bill  vs'hich  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  imijroveinenis  in  question,  and  the 
plan  would  liave  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  which,  as  a,  matter 
of  course,  would  be  ajipointed.     When  the  com 
mittee  should  have  reported  he  would  take  care 
that  the  plan  they  should  have  finnUy  approved 
would  be  ap|)ended  to  the  report. — LordElcho  in 
quired  whether,  as  part  of  the  plan  involved  the 
cutting  down  of  certain  tree?,  that  would  be  de 
ferred   until   the   report    was    presented. — Mr 
Ayrton  replied  that  nothin-;;  would  be  done  to  the 
trees  at  present.     This  was  not  exactly  the  time 
for  cutting  trees. 


ARCHITECTURAL    AND  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Aech^'eo- 
LOGiCAL  Society. — On  Friday  last,  the  lirst 
general  meeting  of  the  Architecturaland  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
was  held  at  Boldon  and  Ilylton  Castle,  and  was 
attended  by  about  twenty  members,  including  the 
president  (the  Rev.    Canon  Greenwell).  The 
meeting  place  was  Brockley  Whins  Station,  whence 
the  party  walked  to  AVest  Boldon,  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  ancient  church,  whose  chief  attrac- 
tion is  its  rare  Early  English  tower  and  spire, 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  picturesque  site 
chosen  by  the  ancient  builder  of  the  edifice.  One 
of  the  bells  in  the  tower  is  dated  1 536,  and  the 
parish  register  goes  back  as  far  as  1500.  The  Rev. 
C.  F.  Hodgson  gave  a  description  of  the  chmxh. 
The  party  proceeded  on  foot  to  Hylton  Castle. 
After  a    minute    inspection  of   the  very  fine 
exterior,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Longstaffe,  who 
traced  the  history  of  the  estate  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  its  purchase  by  the  present  owner, 
entered  into  a  minute  description  of  the  building, 
and  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  "  Caukl 
Lad  o'  Hylton  "  and  other  legends  connected  with 
the  place.    The  party  next  left  the  castle  and 
proceeded  to  Jlonkweamiouth  to  visit  the  ancient 
parish  church. 

Edinburgh  Aechitectueal  Association. 
—The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Ross  in  the 
chaii-.  Several  new  members  were  admitted.  Mr. 
John  AVebster  read  a  paper  on  "  Building 
Materials."  He  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
various  timbers  used  in  building,  explained  their 
several  qualities,  pointed  out  the  cause  of  their 
defects  in  warping  and  twisting,  and  gave  a  few 
suggestions  as. to  how  these  may  be  best  avoided. 
Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webster, 
the  meeting  separated. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 
Cransley.— The   parish  church  of  Cransley, 
Northampton,  was  re-opened  after  restoration  on 
the  5th  inst.    The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Andrew,  is  in  the  Transitional   style,  partly 
Early  Perpendicular,  partly  Tudor.    The  old  high 
wainscot  around  the  chancel  has  been  removed, 
disclosing  to  view  some  beautiful  sedilia,  apiscina, 
a  vacant  tomb,  and  other  recesses.    The  roof,  as 
also  th:\t  of  the  whole  of  the  church,  has  been  taken 
off,  but  so  much  of  the  material  (oak)   as  was 
sufScicntly  sound  has  been  replaced,  (he  new  woik 
required  being  of  o  ik  of  English  gvowtb,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  ihe  old    ^vork.    A  very 
noticeable  feature  of  the  rettoration  is  the  opening 
of  the  tower  arch.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been 
entirely  re-paved,  Ketton  stone  being  used  where 
fresh  material   was   required.    Externally,  the 
modern  de^ctive  parape's  on  the  chancel,  nave, 
«nd  north  aisle  have  been  removed  and  replaced 
by  others  of  Ke'ton  stone,  similar  to  the  best  of 
the  onf;inal  one';.    The  whole   work   has  been 
earned  out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  of  4, 
Carlton  Chambers,  Regent-street,  London.  The 
Imilders  engaged  on  it  were   Messrs.   John  and 
George  Henson,  of  Kettering.    The  cost  of  the 
work  is  £2000. 

Derby.— A  new  Congregational  Chapel,  Der- 
went-street,  Dirby,  has  been  opened.  The  chapel 
13  planned  to  seat  350  persons,  and  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  admit  of  the  addition  of  side  galleries 


for  the  insertion  of  which,  and  the  extension  of 
tlie  end  gallery,  provision  is  made.  By  their 
means  the  accommodation  may  be  increased  to 
500.  An  organ  gallery  occupies  a  recess  behind 
the  pulpif,  and  beneath  is  a  vestry.  The  site  pro- 
vides ample  room  for  commodious  school^,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  a  future  time.  The  style 
of  architeoturo  is  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  work  has  been  executed  liy  Mr. 
Stoddard,  of  Derby,  the  contract  price  being 
£1258.    The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 

Dundee. — Recently  a  movement   was  com- 
menced   with    the  view  of   getting    the  Old 
Steeple  repaired  and  renovated,  and  last  week  a 
numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
requested  by  the  Town  Council  to  aid  in  the 
matter,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dundee.  The 
Town-Clerk  read  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  l.ord 
Kinnaird,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  M.P.,  Mr.  Armitstead, 
M.P.,  and  others, -expressing  their  readiness  to 
assist  in  defrajdng  the  expense  of  the  work  of 
restoration.    Resolutions  approving  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and 
restoring  the    steeple    in  accordance  with  its 
original  style  r:f  architecture,   and  agreeing  to 
take  the  adviceof  Mr.  Robert  Mathieson,  assistant 
surveyor  of  Woods  and  Fores's,  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  be  dune,  -w  ere  unanimously  agreed 
to.    The  Old  Steeple,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
declared  by   Billings,   in   his  "Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,"  to  be  "  the  largest  specimen  of  a 
church  tower  in  Scotland,  raising' its  gigantic 
form  to  a  height  of  nearly  160ft. ;  to  be  the  most 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  certainly  the  most 
picturesque." 

HORNINGTOPT.— The  church  of  S.  Edmund, 
Hoiningtoft,  Norfolk,  was  re-opened  a  few  days 
ago,  after  a  thorongh  restoratitm.  It  was  pre- 
viously in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  the  usual 
services  were  unable  to  be  held  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  nave  roof,  which  threat- 
ened to  fall  in  at  any  moment.  A  new  roof  has 
been  substituted  for  the  old  one,  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  rebuilt  (all  the  old  work  of  Early 
English  date  being  carefully  preserved),  open 
seats  placed  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the 
original  rood  screen  restored  and  re-decorated. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about  £400, 
towards  which  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
and  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Societies  have  made 
grants.  The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried 
out  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  a  builder  in  tha  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Whissonsett ;  Charles  J.  Moxon, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  being  the  architect. 

Leek  Wootton.— The  Eev.  M.  E,  Browne 
says  there  is  an  instance  of  an  Eleventh  Command- 
ment being  found  on  the  waMfcf  a  chancel  at  Leek 
Wootton  Church,  near  Warwick.  The  chancel 
was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
commandment  newly  painted  about  the  same 
time.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  so-called 
commandment  is  the  "  New  Commandment  of 
the  Gospel." 

Oldham.— S.  Peter's  Branch  School  church, 
Oldham,  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday 
week.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
open  timbered  roof,  and  two-light  windows  with 
pointed  heads,  and  has  a  spirelet,  containing  a 
bell,  upon  the  apex  of  the  gable.  There  i>  a 
porch  to  the  principal  entrance  and  ■<  small 
chancel  with  vestry  attached.  The  building  will 
seat  about  250  persons.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  £800.  Mr.  John  Wild,  of  Oldham,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  William  Lees,  of  Greenacres- 
hill,  the  contractor. 


of  Sir  William  Arrnstroi  g's  hydraulic  cranes), 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  general  traflic.  A 
central  platform,  15ft.  wide,  and  fitted  with  four 
mdraulic  cranes  is  provided  for  vegetable  and 
"  perishable"  traffic.  The  whole  area  covered  by 
the  shed  is  cellared,  the  cellars  being  reached  by 
flights  of  steps  and  trap-doors.  Above  a  part  of 
the  station  is  a  large  room  300ft.  by  200ft.,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  warehousing  good's.  This  is  like- 
wise fitted  with  hydraulic  cranes.  There  are 
numerous  offices  attached.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crossley,  of  Derby,  the  company's  engineer,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Sanders,  of  Derby,  and 
the  building  contractor  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Salford.— The  Corporation  of  Salford  are 
about  to  have  three  new  police  stations  erected  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  their  borough.  The  plana 
for  all  the  three  stations  were  prepared  by  Messi'S. 
Royle  and  Bennett,  architects,  Princess-street. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  lor  the  opinions 
of  our  eorresijondeiits.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  commauicatious  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


Recrived.— C.  J.  M.— T.  N.  L,— R.  G.  and  Co.— J.  M.  T.  S. 
— R.  G.  and  Co.-  J.  N.— H.  J.  E.  B  — R.  G.  H.— Col. 
S.  B.  W.  T.-W.  T.-J.  H.  and  Co.— J.  P.  S.-C.  B.  A.— 
W.  S.— R.  W.  and  Son— G.  and  Co.— J.  M.— C.  H.— M.  and 
\V.— J.  W.  W.— S.  and  .S. 


DR.  ZERFFI'S  "NEW  STYLE." 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
Sir, — As  a  last  answer  to  the  anonymous  at- 


euildings. 
Bradford.- The  plans  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Gartbwaite,  architects,  Bradford,  have 
been  selected  in  a  competition  for  the  proposed 
new  works  of  the  Bradford  Abattoir  Company,  at 
Bolton  Bridge,  near  Bradford.  The  plan, 
although  plain  and  simple  in  detail,  is  comprehen- 
sive in  character.  The  exterior  will  be  constructed 
of  stone,  and  the  interior  walls  finished  with 
hard,  calcined,  pressed  bricks,  walled  closely 
together.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  is  £5300,  of  which  £3100  is  for  the 
abattoir,  £900  for  hanging  sheds,  £11.50  for  the 
hotel,  and  £150  for  the  stabling  and  shed. 

Manchester.— A  new  goods  station  for  the 
Midland  Railway  was  opened  in  Ancoats  last 
week.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty,  but  is  fitted  with  every  mod;-  n  appliance 
for  the  conduct  of  a  heavy  traffic.  There  is  a  long 
shed,  300ft.  by  328ft.,  with  arrival  and  departure 
platforms,  each  30ft,  wide  (each  fitted  with  twelve 


tacks  in  your  paper,  I  beg  to  state  :- 

1.  That  it  is  not  my  custom  to  misquote.  la 
Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  you  will  find  this  passage,  page  171  : 
"Atticurges,;  Arn/corpyfe,  in  i^te  Attic  Style,  is 
an  architectural  term,  which  occurs  in  Vitruvius 
III.  5,  see.  2  ;  IV.  6,  sees.  1  and  6."  Meineke  sa3'3 
that  the  word  as  a  common  adjective  occurs  only 
in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  No.  628.  "  The  word 
is  evidently  used  to  describe  those  variations  which 
the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made  upon 
the  established  Doric  and  Ionic  orders."  These 
variations  I  described  in  general  in  my  letters  to 
The  Building  News,  April  22, 1870,  and  these 
variations  are  called  the  Attic  Style. 

2.  To  speak  of  anything  Greek  at  the  same 
time  as  Attic  is  contrary  to  all  knowledge  of  Greek 
history.  We  know  very  well  that  Greece  was  a 
general  term,  but  Attica  was  only  given  to  that 
tract  of  land  which  was  situated  betsveen  the 
Strait  of  Euripus  or  Negropont  on  the  north-east, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Saron  or  Mgma.  on  the  south- 
west. The  province  formed  a  triangle,  with  the 
frontiers  of  Bosotia  for  its  basis,  had  Athens  for 
its  capital,  and  extended  over  an  f^rea  of  750 
square  miles.  There  was  not  only  nn  Attic  style 
of  architecture,  but  an  Attic  style  of  philosopliy, 
speaking,  dancing,  dressing,  and  even  eating, 
drinking,  and  cooking  ;  excctly  as  we  talk  in 
our  days  of  a  Parisian  style  of  dressing,  cooking, 
and  living. 

3.  As  to  my  statement  concerning  the  height  of 
houses  in  ancient  Rome,  I  beg  to  refer  my  anony- 
mous assailant  to  a  well-known  work  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dyer,  on  "  Pompeii,"  written  in  jEnglish,  wdiere, 
page  251,  the  following  passage  is  to  be  found  : — 
"At  last  houses  (in  Rome)  reached  such  an  ex- 
treme height  that  Augustus  forbade  a  greater 
elevation  than  70  feet  given  to  them."     My  as- 
sailant, apparently,  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lodging  or  dwelling  houses  of 
the  Roman  plebeians,  and  the  villas,  mansions,  and 
palaces  of  the  Roman  patricians.    I  have  to  teach 
history,  and  only  qui  bene  distinguit,  docet  bene. 
Augustus  could  not  have  given  a  law  against 
building  bouses  too  high  if  such  was  not  the 
case  ;  my  supposition  is  therefore  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  certainly  not  the  outburst  "  of  a  fertile 
imagination  of  an  audacious  doctor,"    as  my 
anonymous  assailant  asserts  with  great  courtesy. 
If  any  historian  were  t  i  describe  S.  Giles's  as  a 
heap  of  narrow,  unwholesome  by-lanes,  he  could 
not  be  answered — "  But  S.  James's  is  a  palace," 
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for  this  assertion  would  not  turn  dingy  houses 
into  palaces. 

4.  Tlie  boast  of  my  anonymnus  assailant  "  that 
he  knows  the  buildings  of  Attica  as  his  lingers," 
in  juxtaposition  to  his  humble  confession  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  Dr.  Liibkc's  "  History  of  Art," 
translated  Into  English,  after  the  4tli  (Jerman 
edition,  by  F.  E.  Bunnctt,  and  published,  London, 
1868,  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  (in  which  standard 
worlc  ho  could  hud  many  new  ideas  on  ancient 
Classical  art)  is  really  tragi-comical. 

In  concluding,  I  hope  ouly  that  my  assailant 
will  drop  the  veil  of  his  anonymity,  and  refer 
me  to  his  classical  works,  that  I  may,  in  studying 
them,  increase  my  knowledge,  and  get  rid  of  my 
audacious  ignorance.— I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

G,  G.  Zerffi. 


WOLLiTO.^  HALL. 


Sir, — I  hfive  seeu  ia  youi-  valuable  journal  that  Wollatoii 
Hall,  incluJing  many  others  about  the  same  date,  was  de- 
signed by  a  John  Thorpe,  but  a  tablet  in  Wolhiton  Church  is 
iusci'ibed  as  follows;  — 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mr.  Robert  Smythson,  Gent,  Archi- 
tetor  and  Svrviiyor  vnto  the  most  worthy  liov  se  at  WoUaton 
with  diverse  others  of  great  accovnt,  he  lived  in  yo  fayth  of 
Christ  79  years,  and  then  departed  this  life  ye  -wh  of  October, 
Auo.  Dmi.  161-1." 

The  original  drawings  are  signed  by  Mr.  Robert  Smythson, 
and  were  kept  at  the  hall  in  the  Record-room;  tlie  eleva- 
tions have  been  removed  to  the  otllces  on  the  estate,  and  have 
been  tinted,  and  a  splendid  e.vample  of  drawings  they  are.  A 
tablet  on  the  hall  shows  the  Iniilding  to  have  been  com- 
menced in  loSO,  and  linishe  d  1588,  and  a  more  perfect  e.'iample 
of  stonework  cannot  be  fou  nd  in  the  Midland  Counties ;  it  is 
built  of  Ancaster  stone. — I  am,  Sir,  Stc, 

Ilkeston,  near  Nottingham.  William  Waknek, 


the  amountof  storm  water  off  Bucli  a  roof,  with  the  neces- 
sary size  of  overflow?— II. 

[IR.'iS.l-WATERCLOSETS.— Among  the  many  patents 
for  the  above  it  is  dilhcult  for  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  tlic  mcchanisin  to  know  wliicli  is  beat.  Will  siiine  corre- 
spondent inlbrm  mi;  a  little  us  to  which  are  the  simplest  and 
best  of  the  dilfcrcnt  kinds  of  pan  and  valve  closets,  also  if 
the  patent  regulator  is  any  advantage  ?— II. 


[IS.ifi.]— TRUE  CON.STRUCTION.— Is  it  not  inconsistent 
witii  the  principles  of  "  Gothic  architecture  "  to  place  sham- 
principals  against  tlie  interior  gables  of  say  a  church,  .since 
the  wiaHi-  arc  actually  the  supporters  of  the  purlins,  Stc  — 
Tkuth. 


[1857,]— HOWLING  GREEN.— Would  some  of  your  pro- 
fessional readers  favour  me  with  their  experience  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  bowling  green  30  by  40  yards.  The  points  I 
wish  information  on  are— viz.,  surface  excavation,'how  deep  ? 
bottoming  of  what  kind,  and  how  thick?  drains,  how  many, 
how  formed,  and  of  what  kind  of  tile  ?  also  as  regards  turf, 
ornamentation,  and  cost? — Assist.  C.E, 


qU-ESTIONS. 

[18D0.]-DEiD  BLACK  FOR  BRICKS.-I  should  feel 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  inform  me  tlirough 
The  Building  News  of  a  process  by  which  red  bricks  in 
work  can  be  dyed  black  to  resist  the  weather;  it  must  be  a 
dead  black.— C.  W.  B. 


[1851.]— PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE— I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  kindly  reply  in 
your  useful  paper  to  the  following,  in  reference  to  profesaioual 
practice: — What  is  the  usual  percentage  of  fees  for  an  ar- 
chitect to  charge  for  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  designs, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  details,  for  a  row  of  first 
class  houses  on  a  piece  of  building  ground  owned  by  a  builder 
who  may  carry  out  the  works  from  these  drawings  which  he 
has  ordered  without  the  architect's  superintendence,  or  may 
allow  those  wlio  take  sites  to  employ  their  own  builder,  and 
merely  restricting  them  to  the  elevations  and  materials  de- 
signed by  the  architect  ?  Will  such  remuneration  entitle  him 
to  require  the  return  of  the  drawings  when  the  houses  are 
completed,  or  do  they  become  the  property  of  the  builder  ?  If 
so,  should  not  a  larger  percentage  be  charged,  and  on  whac 
scale?  The  houses  are  symmetrical,  but  of  two  design?,  both  in 
plan  and  elevation. — A  Beginner, 


[ISo'Ja-BACK  BOUNDARY  WALL,— Would  you  or  any 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  give  me  their  opinion 
in  the  following  case  : — .A  gentleman's  house,  all  stone,  Gothic 
style  prevailing  in  the  middle  of  the  Hth  century,  removed 


SACK  BOL'rjD,\r<y  v/alc 


rp.oNT    BominactY  wall  i 


rUnCiPlKE  RDAD 


from  the  turnpike  road  about  30  yards.  Would  a  back  bound- 
ary wall,  built  of  stone,  and  lined  with  brick  inside  (and  can 
be  seen  from  the  turnpike  road),  be  in  keeping  with  style  of 
bouse,  as  per  sketch  ? — Subschibee. 


[1853.]-VIBR.ATION  OF  BELLS.-Perhaps  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  who  have  had  experience  in  such  subjects 
would  give  their  opinion  whether  they  consider  there  would 
be  any  risk  to  a  llin.  brick  arch  turned  in  cement,  over  a  peal 
of  eight  bells,  which  are  to  be  swung  in  a  tower  13ft.  square. 
The  walls  are  3ft.  9in.  thick,  of  stone,  built  entirely  i  n  cement, 
a  tie  bar  being  inserted  in  the  walls  all  round  at  the  level  of 
the  arch ;  the  latter  is  12ft.  above  the  larger  bells,  and  6ft. 
above  the  smaller  ones.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  walls  will,  when  the  bells  are  swung,  cause  the 
arch  to  craok  and  fall  to  pieces.— A  Constant  Sub- 
scriber. 

[1854.]— SIZE  OF  OVERFLOW  PIPE.— I  want  to  know 
sate  size  for  an  overfloiv  pipe  to  a  S.OO  gallon  tank  supplied 
by  about  1500  feet  super  of  slate  roof,  and  should  be  obliged 
if  some  correspondent  will  show  a  ready  way  of  calculating 


[185S.]-F.«LURE  IN  PORTL.AND  CEMENT.-I  am 
at  present  building  a  Fives  Court  roofed  witli  glass,  the  walls 
are  brick,  14-in.  thick.  The  side  walls  have  been  cemented 
9ft.  high,  and  the  end  walls  the  whole  height.  The  cement 
was  wrought  and  finished  smooth  on  the  surface  in  the  same 
manner  as  three  coat  plaster,  but  it  has  all  failed,  the  second 
coat  has  in  many  phices  parted  from  the  first  coat,  and 
come  off  in  slabs.  Could  any  reader,  through  Intercommu- 
nication, tell  the  cause  of  failure,  and  say  if  it  is  possible  to 
have  walls  linislied  smooth  in  Portland  cement,  and  if  so  by 
what  method '— D.  H.,  Scotland. 


the  object  of  obtaining  a  statue  of  that  dislinguiBlied  gentle- 
man for  H.  George's  llall.  The  execution  of  the  design  was 
subsequently  entrusted  to  Mr.  Adams  Acton,  the  sculptor, 
who  was  to  receive  £1000  for  the  work.  The  result  of  the 
artist's  labour  hns  now  been  placed  in  a  niche  at  the  east  side 
of  S.  George's  Hall,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  statue  of 
the  late  Karl  Derby.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  6ft,  Ciu. 
from  the  stand,  and  the  material  ia  Carrara  marble,  dark 
veined. 

MnaoiiiAL  01'  TiiK  Greek  Revolution.— The  King  of 
Orrccc  h;i9  issued  ;in  ordinance  authorising  the  erection  of  a 
national  iiniii  luiirnt  lu  I  lie  niiiiiory  of  the  services  and  explaita 
of  the  Greek  rcMilntiDii.  M.l'3iller,a  well-known  architect, 
has  been  charged  with  the  design  of  this  inonuinent. 

A  handsome  Gothic  font  has  just  ln-en  erected  in  All 
Saints  Church,  Landport,  Port  ea.  The  font  is  of  lizard 
serpentine,  and  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Murphy, 
Serpentine  Works,  Penzance,  and  stands  on  a  Portland  stone 
plinth. 

The  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  raising  a  statue  to  the 
Italian  anatomist  Panizza,  of  Pavia,  have  determined  that  it 
shall  be  of  inarlilc. 

A  colossal  statue  of  the  illustrious  anatomist  Morgagni  is 
to  be  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Forli  on  the  centenary  of  his 
death,  Dec.  7,  1871.  The  statue  has  been  modelled  by  the 
sculptor  Salvini. 

A  monument  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  Field  of  Bannockburn.  Au  influential  committee  has 
been  formed  in  London  and  in  Scotland.  The  committee  are 
obtaining  a  design  from  the  veteran  artist  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
sliank. 


[1859.]— EQUATION.— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 

inform  me  how  the  equation  D  =  in  the  formula  given 

70A 

for  accelerating  or  retarding  force  is  found,  where  A  =  force 
applied  in  lbs.  per  ton,  V  =  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  D  = 
distance  in  miles  ?  And  also  the  formula  for  increased  velocity 
-  y  i 

D  =  for  a  train  descending  an  incline  ?   A  is  the 

70  A 

friction  of  the  train,  less  gravity. — X  -|-  Y. 


[I860.]— COMPENSATION  OR  PURCHASE.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  was  the  nature  of 
arrangements  between  the  directors  of  the  Subterranean 
London  Railway  and  the  owners  of  the  properties  they  tun- 
nelled under  (including  the  municipal  authorities)  ?  Was 
the  principle  of  compensation  most  generally  adopted,  or  that 
of  purchase  ?  If  compensation,  about  what  proportion  of  cost 
did  tills  bear  to  the  total  outlay,  or  to  the  net  contracts  for 
the  works? — Thought. 


REPLIES. 

[1837.]— LOCKING  DRAWERS.— In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions advanced  by  "Ignoramus,"  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my 
drawing  the  notch  was  made  rather  too  large.  It  ought  to 
be  made  only  as  deep  as  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  and 
side  of  the  drawer.  It  Joei  ihd  destroy  the  utility  of  the 
locking  drawer,  and  if  properly  done  dies  not  make  the 
drawer  project.  It  certainly  would  look  rather  unsightly  on 
a  nest  of  polished  mahogany  drawers,  but  my  master  has  a 
nest  of  drawers  in  his  o Bice  which  are  painted  and  grained, 
and.the  bar  is  painted  and  grained  to  match  ;  therefore  it  does 
not  get  discoloured  or  rusty,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
— Marcus  Wicks. 


[1815.] -BENDING  VENEER.— The  curtail  step  is  always 
ruled  by  the  scrool ;  if  the  rail  is  plumb  with  nose  of  the  steps, 
the  nose  of  the  curtail  step  must  be  plumb  with  the  scrool ; 
the  veneer  is  fixed  in  the  throat  by  a  dovetail  wedge  marked 


A  on  the  sketch,  and  drawn  up  by  the  wedge  B,  screw  nailed 
from  the  back  side  marked  C.  To  draw  the  scrool  take  half 
the  width  of  the  curtail  step  for  the  first  radius,  divide  into 
10  parts,  and  add  another  part  which  gives  the  first  centre  ; 
draw  a  quadrant,  then  divide  it  into  five  parts,  and  come  in 
one  part  for  the  next  centre,  then  divide  them  all  into  five 
parts,  and  come  in  one  part  until  the  scrool  is  finished, —  VV. 
EiLBECK,  Cleator. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Perth. — The  large  window  in  the  west  end  of  KinnouU 
Church,  which  is  21ft.  in  height  and  lift,  wide,  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  embodying  illustrations  of  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  parables,  from  designs  by  Mr,  Mil- 
lais.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Bar- 
raud,  and  Westlake,  London. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool. — Six  years 
ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Liverpool,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  associated  themselves  together  with 


WATER    SUPPLY    ANTD  SANITAUY 
MATTERS. 

Lord  Warwick  and  Sewagk  Irrigation.— The  nego- 
tiations between  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Leamingtou 
Local  Board  of  Health,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
town  on  his  lordship's  estate,  have  been  brought  to  a  satis  - 
factory  termination,  and  the  agreements  between  the  Board 
and  llis  lordship  executed  and  exchanged.  His  lordship 
agrees  to  pay  £150  per  annum  for  the  sewage,  which  the 
Board  are  to  be  at  the  cost  of  pumping  to  a  given  point  on 
his  estate,  when  his  lordship  will  undertake  the  entire 
responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  on  land  prepareil  for 
its  reception.  The  agreemeut  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  :iO 
years,  and  the  necessary  w.)rks  are  to  be  completed  by  the 
Board,  and  the  delivery  of  the  sewage  c  Jininenced,  on  the 
25th  of  March  next. 

Utilisation  oe  Sewage  in  Paris.  —  In  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  MM.  Mille  and  Durand 
Claye  discuss  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  agriculture 
were  the  filth  of  Paris  properly  employed.  All  the  organic 
matter  which  infects  the  Seine,  and  is  ultimitely  w.ished 
into  the  sea,  anuually  represents  1,500,000  tons  of  manure. 
.At  present,  by  a  very  simple  system,  between  5000  and  6001 
cubic  metres  of .  the  foul  waters  of  the  Clichy  collector  are 
daily  raised  and  let  fiow  to  the  beginning  of  the  plain  of 
Gennevilliers,  where  they  constantly  fertilise  about  40  hec- 
tares (100  acres)  of  otherwise  unprofitable  land. 


BUILUmG  SOCIETIES. 

Commercial  Permanent  BENKriT  Building  Society. 
—  The  anaual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  re- 
cently at  Burdett-road,  Limehouse.  From  the  report  read 
by  the  secretary,  it  appears  that  the  advances  made  during 
the  past  year  amount  to  £6000,  making  the  total  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  society  £73,180;  tue  number  of  advanced 
shares  fully  piid  is  G161,  representing  £32,320,  and  the 
amount  owing  by  borrowing  members,  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest, is  £29,031  133.  3d.;  the  amount  invested  in  shares 
during  the  year  has  been  £4972  Os.  8d.,  and  in  loana 
£6i.  Is.,  d'eposit  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£3,233  6s.  3d.,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  £38B8  8s.  6d.. 
have  been  withdrawn  ;  the  total  amount  of  share  investments 
is  £24,651  6s.  7d.,  and  of  loans  £i318  13s.  ;  the  balance  in 
the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £715  173.  6d. ;  the 
numker  of  members  is  7l8,  holding  21,811  deposit  shares, 
and  8172  advanced  shares.  The  balance  sheet  provided  fur 
the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  deposit  shares,  and  £4  per  cent,  on  loans,  and 
shows  a  balance  of  f  ^S-IG  6s.  5d.  The  directors  recommended 
the  payment  of  aboHus  at  the  rate  of  Z\  per  cent,  for  the 
past  year  on  deposit  shares.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
he  bonus  declared,  making  a  total  of  8|  per  cent,  for  the 
tear. 

CiTi  OP  London  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society. — The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  lladley's  Hotel,  when  the  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  directors  retiring  by 
rotation  were  re-elected.  The  profits  of  the  year  allowed  of 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per  annum  being  paid 
to  the  investors,  and  of  an  addition  of  £393  Os.  9d.  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £2511  Is.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  directors,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  society. 


Patent  Victoeia  Stone.— On  Tuesday, 
last  week,  Captain  Douglas  Galtoti,  Director- 
General  of  Public  Works,  accompanied  by  John 
Taylor,  Esq.,  architect  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
paid  an  official  visit  of  inspection  to  the  works  of 
the  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company  in  Bonner- 
road.  We  understand  the  demand  for  the 
Victoria  Stone  is  increasing  so  fast  that  the 
company  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  other 
large  works  on  the  Thames  for  the  purpose  of 
its  manufacture. 

A  Tall  Stack. — Messrs.  Griffin  and  Morris 
have  just  completed  at  their  manm-e  works, 
Wolverhampton,  a  chimney  stack,  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  kingdom.  Its  height  is  250ft.  fro  m 
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the  foundation,  and  234ft.  above  the  ground  to 
the  top.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  10ft.  inside 
and  19ft.  outside  measurement,  and  it  slightly 
narrows  at  l^th  of  an  inch  to  the  yard,  to  the 
top,  where  the  inside  diameter  is  7ft.  The  form 
of  the  stack  is  round,  and  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  structure  may  be  formed  when  we 
state  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  bricks  have 
been  used  in  its  erection.  It  is  surmounted  at  the 
top  by  a  broad  stone  cap,  composed  of  100  blocks, 
each  separate  stone  weighing  between  500  and 
7001bs,,  the  total  weight  of  the  cap  being  31  tons. 

Completion  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. — 
The  daily  papers  state  that  decisive  action  has 
been  resolved  upon  to  resume  the  completion  of 
Wren's  magnificent,  but  unfinished,  chef  d''cBUvre, 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  An  influential  conference 
has  been  held  m  the  Chapter  House,  attended  by 
the  Dean,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  Canons 
Gregory  and  Liddon,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  R.A.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Mr.  Mim-ay,  Mr.  Longman,  the  Eev.  W.  Scott, 
Mr.  Penrose,  &c.,  at  which  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  public  statement,  and  a 
genei^al  feeling  was  expressed  that  this  great  work 
ought  to  be  actively  promoted  as  a  matter  of 
national  interest  and  importance. 

A  Cbystal  Palace  for  New  York. — The 
Bill  incorporating  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  organised  in  this  city  to 
erect  a  permanent  Crystal  Palace,  passed  the 
Assembly  on  the  20th  ult.,  and,  having  already 
passed  the  Senate,  only  requires  the  Governor's 
signature  to  become  a  law.  The  project  is  one  of 
great  magnitude,|andas  the  capital — seven  millions 
of  dollars — said  to  be  already  paid  up,  promises 
to  be  brought  rapidly  to|corapletion.  The  building 
isto  be  a  permanent  one,  and  after  the  exhibition 
is  over  will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  conserva- 
tory, bot;inical  and  zoological  gardens,  and  to  the 
general  education  of  the  masses  in  the  beautiful 
and  strange  in  nature. 

Asphalt  Pavement. — More  than  two  years 
since  an  admirable  piece  of  granite  pavement, 
fixed  by  asphalt,  instead  of  by  lime  and  sand, 
was  laid  in  Duke-street,  Smithfield,  and  the 
experience  gained  there  seems  to  prove  it  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  sustain  the  heavy  and  severe 
tratBc  of  -the  London  streets.  For  two  years  it 
sustained  the  Holborn  trafiic,  which  now  passes 
over  the  Viaduct,  and  not  a  single  stone  has 
shown  the  slightest  appearance  of  wear  or  dis- 
placement. A  further  portion  is  now  being  laid 
down  inside  Temple-bar.  The  merits  of  asphalt 
pavement  are  that  it  gives  clean  streets  in  winter 
by  preventing  the  pumping  up  of  mud  from 
between  the  stones  which  the  old  system  favours, 
and  also  prevents  dust  in  summer  by  stopping  up 
the  source  when  the  dust  comes.  The  sewers  will 
also  be  relieved  of  an  immense  amount  of  solid 
detritus  coming  from  this  source.  Asphalt  being 
impervious  to  water,  the  bed  will  always  keep  dry 
and  intact. 

"  Flint  Jack"  Turned  Honest  at  Last.— 
"Flint  Jack,"  the  notorious  forger  of  stone  anti- 
quities, has  been  sojourning  a  week  at  Malton. 
He  appears  to  still  have  a  ready  sale  for  his  base 
arrows,  hammers,  &c.  ;  but  keeps  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  law  by  offering  his  productions  as  fac- 
similes, and,  for  a  consideration,  will  show  his 
mode  of  working.  He  is  said  really  to  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  archajological  knowledge, 
which,  if  better  directed,  might  before  this  have 
materially  improved  bis  position. 

The  Serpentine. — The  upper  part  of  the 
Serpentine,  called  the  Long  Water,  Kensington 
(rardens,  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
the  bottom  covered  with  gravel,  the  water  has 
been  let  in  to  the  full  depth,  and  it  now  presents 
a  vastly  improved  and  very  pleasing  appearance, 
and  no  doubt  will  become  a  fashionable  pro- 
menade as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Serpentine  have  been  completed. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  a  limited  number  of  boats 
has  been  placed  on  the  Long  Water,  but  at  pre- 
sent no  bathing  is  permitted  in  Hyde  Park.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be 
finished  and  the  water  let  in  by  the  end  of 
August. 

Building  and  Enlarging  Churches  and 
Chapels.— The  Incorporated  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing 
of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  Monday,  at  the  society's  house,  7, 
\yhitehall,  S.W.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in 
aid  of  the  following  objects  : — Building  new 
churches  at  Armeley  Hall,  Holy  Trinity,  and 


Beeston-hill,  S.  Luke,  both  in  the  parish  of  Leeds; 
Chute  Forest,  near  Andover  ;  Clapton,  Christ 
Church  ;  Ripleyville,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford, 
York.  Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Bushley,  near 
Watford  ;  Denbigh,  S.  Hilary  ;  and  Llangwyfan, 
near  Bangor  (the  two  last  on  new  and  more 
convenient  sites.)  Enlarging  or  otherwise  in- 
creasing the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Abingdon  ;  Bambcr  Bridge,  near  Blackburn  ; 
Barnard  Castle,  Durham  ;  Canterbury,  Holy 
Cross  ;  Littlebury,  near  Saffron  Walden  ;  Llan- 
trissant,  near  Pontypridd  ;  Middle  Littleton,  near 
Evesham  ;  Norwich,  S.  Michacl-at-Thorn  ;  S. 
Florence,  near  Tenby  ;  Thetford,  S.  Peter  ;  and 
Wells,  S.  Cuthbert.  The  grant  formerly  made 
towards  restoring  the  church  at  Llanfihangel 
Talyllin,  Brecon,  was  increased.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  School  Church  and  Mission 
House  Fund  towards  building  school-ehurches  or 
mission-houses  at  Croydon,  Christ  Church  ; 
Dalton,  near  Ormskirk  ;  in  the  Marylebone-road, 
London  ;  Nottingham,  S.  Saviour  ;  Stockwell- 
gate,  in  the  parish  of  Mansfield  ;  Tonbridge  Wells, 
S.  .James's  ;  and  Whittington  Moor,  in  the  parish 
of  Newbold,  near  Chesterfield.  The  society  like- 
wise accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair 
funds  for  the  churches  at  Halse-town,  S.  Ives, 
Cornwall :  and  Streatham,  S.  Peter. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— 
The  annual  meeting  in  connexion  with  this  fund 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
presided,  and  the  theatre  was  filled  by  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  After  the  right  rev.  chair- 
man had  made  some  remarks  highly  eulogistic  of 
the  objects  of  the  fund  in  question,  Capt.  Warren, 
R.E.,  proceeded  to  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  recent  work  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed what  had  been  already  done,  and  the  steps 
that  have  already  been  taken  to  institute  further 
researches.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Morley, 
M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  ultimately  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Capt.  Warren  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  explorations  in 
Palestine. 

Lambeth. — The  PoorLaw  Board  has  approved 
of  the  plans  submitted  for  the  new  Lambeth 
Workhouse  by  Mr.  Robert  Parris. 

Improvements  ix  Road  Making. — We  are 
given  to  understand  that  experiments  will  be 
tried  in  a  few  days  in  one  of  the  suburban 
parishes  of  London  with  a  steam  road  rammer, 
which,  if  the  promises  held  out  by  the  patentees 
(Messrs.  Gore  and  Green)  are  fulfilled,  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a  revolution  in  road-making  and 
to  entirely  supersede  the  steam  roller  at  present 
but  .slightly  in  use.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  invention  are  that  it  combines  a  traction 
engine  and  rammer,  hence  it  can  be  readily  and 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  the  blow  given 
by  the  hammer  is  more  certain  and  regular,  and 
more  effective  than  any  given  by  the  usual  hand 
process,  and  the  machine  is  equally  applicable 
forroads  paved  with  granite  cubes  and  macadam. 
No  injury  to  gas  or  water  mains  need  be  appre- 
hended, as  the  blow  from  the  hammer  can  be 
regulated  so  as  to  be  given  with  the  force  of  a  few 
ounces  or  many  tons,  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  experiments  are  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest,  and  the  machine  is  said  to 
be  so  extremely  simple,  that  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  work  it. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  Railway.— The 
Bailrvay  Kovs  suggests  that  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  the  present  plethora  of  capital  in  all 
the  financial  centres  of  Europe  to  carry  out  some 
of  those  great  schemes  the  practicability  of  which 
every  one  acknowledges,  and  which  would  be  of 
such  great  commercial  advantage.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  to 
India,  a  scheme  which  has  been  long  under  con- 
sideration, and  has  the  approval  of  nearly  every- 
one who  has  studied  the  question  of  communica- 
tion with  the  East.  The  project  has  been  de- 
scribed and  referred  to  in  the  Building  News 
on  several  occasions. 

Modern  Architecture  in  Western  India. 
—Sir  Bartle  Frere,  K.C.B.,  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Architectural  Mu- 
seum, Tuf ton-street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday 
evening  next.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Institution  op  Surveyors. — At  the  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  held  on  Monday,  May  9th, 
a  discussion  took  place  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Ryde  entitled  "  Parochial  Assessments,"  and 
was  taken  part  in  by  many  members.  The  fol- 
lowing candidates  were  balloted  for,  and  declared 


duly  elected  : — as  Member— Stephen  William 
Williams,  Rhayader,  Radnorshire;  as  Associate 
— Robert  Charles  Catling,  Needham  Hall,  Elm, 
Cambridgeshire.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening.  May  23rd,  when  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Hall,  vice-president,  entitled 
"  Notes  on  the  Inclosure  Acts,  and  their  Results." 
The  chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
following  candidates  will  be  balloted  for,  viz  : — 
as  Associates— John  George  Hollway,  Lamb 
Building,  Temple ;  Edward  Eushworth  Keele, 
5,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry.  Tiie  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Council,  and  to  elect  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May 
30ch,  at  three  o'clock. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.— On  Sa- 
turday afternoon  last,  some  of  the  members  of 
working  men's  clubs  connected  with  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  visited  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster,  and  spent  about  three  hours  in 
examining  casts  of  architectural  ornaments  and 
sculpture,  and  in  listening  to  explanations  which 
were  given  concerning  the  specimens  and  as  to 
some  of  th  e  leading  points  in  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  styles.  Mr.  Edward  Hall, 
F.S.A.,  conducted  the  party  over  the  building, 
and  gave  an  address  explanatory  of  what  was 
meant  by  architecture,  and  what  were  the  aims 
of  the  art,  and  narratory  of  the  development  of  the 
Mediffival  styles,  to  which  the  collection  at  pre- 
sent in  the  museum  mainly  pertains.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  the  curator  of  the 
museum,  also  assisted  with  explanatory  re- 
marks. 


Lord  Derby  has  notified  his  intention  to  give  a  site 
for  the  new  Stanley  Hospital,  at  Liverpool,  and  has 
promised  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building 
on  the  IGth  of  June. 

Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  ex-Mayor  of  Manchester,  has 
given  £16,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Conva- 
lescent Hospital  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary.  Mr.  Barnes  last  year  gave  £10,000 
towards  the  purcha.se  of  the  present  Hospital. 

The  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians  have  resolved 
to  execute  certain  works  at  their  Schools  at  Southall, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £875. 

An  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  students  belong- 
ing to  the  Islington  School  of  Art  Drawing  Classes 
for  Ladies  was  held  at  the  Islington  Literary  Institu- 
tion, on  Wednesday  and  Thursdaj-  last. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Penzance  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  promenade  pier  out  from  tlie 
Queen's  Hotel,  on  the  E-iiplanade.  The  pier  will  be 
1000ft.  in  length,  and  at  its  outer  end  will  have  a 
stage  where  boats  can  land  passengers  at  all  states  of 
the  tide. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  Architec- 
tural Art  Classes  at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
is  very  encouraging. 


Messrs.  Si.vison  and  Mason's  sale  by  Auction 
Wednesday,  May  18,  18rO. 

200  loads  Dantzic  and  Stettin  fir  timber. 
1 50   „      Quebec  red  and  yellow  pine. 
6ii0  ,,      Quebec  and  Halifax  birch. 
150  „      Quebec  walnut  and  whitewood. 
200  „      Quebec  elm. 
80  „      Quebec  oak. 
200   ,,      pitch  pine. 
6  0  Riga  wainscot  logs. 
700  loads  Swedish  and  Norway  balks. 
150  Dantzic  dock  deals. 
35,000  Quebec  yellow  pine,  deals  and  battens. 
12,00(J  Miraraichi  and  Escoumains  spruce  do. 
75,U00  Gotlienburg  and  Uddewalla  do. 
45,000  Laurvig  and  Porsground  do. 
15,000  Gefle,  VV'yburg,  and  Soderham  do. 

SOUO  Petersburg-  do. 
20,000  other  Swedish  and  Norway  do. 
120,000  flooring  boards. 
200  fathoms  lathwood. 

Spars,  poles,  rickers,  palings,  handspikes,  pitch  pine 
planks,  laths,  mouldings,  architraves,  yellow  and  red 
pine  masts,  &c.,  &c. 

Archangel  best  yellow  (short)  3  x  9  £  s. 

per  Petg.  std.  9  15 

s.  d.       8.  d. 

Borga  handspikes  pjr  dozen   2  3  to  3  6 

Brahstad  handspikes   5  9 
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10 


Do.  good  middling  timber. . . .  per  load 

Do.  common  middling  do  68 

Droback  spars    35 

Escoumains  1st  white  spruce  3  x  8,  £ 
per  130,  12ft.  .3x9  1.1 

Do.  3  X  7    13 

Fredrickstadt    1st    yellov?  flooring 

boards  planed  and  dressed  with  plain  9. 

edsres  IJ  X  7   per  sq.  l.'i 

Do.  li  X  6^    12 

Do.  (short)  1  X  7   

Do.  1  X  6A  

Do.  f  X  7   

Do.  I  X  64  

Do.  i  X  7   

Do.  4  X  6i  

Do.  I  X  6i  

Do.  2ad  yellow  do.  1  x  7  

Do.  I  X  6.|  

Do.  4  X  6.5,  short  lengths   

Do.  Ist  yellow  tongued  and  grooved  1 

X  6.4   

Do.  J  X  6i  

Do.  Ist  yellow  double  grooved  li  x  4^ 


d. 

f) 
6 
0 
9 
9 
3 


Do.  (short)  do. 
Do.  1st  yellow  grooved,  tongued,  and 

beaded  J  x  6j   7 

Do.  I  X  6.J  ,   8 

Do.  I  X  7    7 

Do.  f  X  6.i   6 

1)0.  (short)  I  by  6^-   6 

Do.  1st  white  planed  and  dressed  with 

plain  edges  1  x  6^   9 

Do.  I  X  (ii   7 

Do.  I  X  7    7 

Do.  I  X  6,i   7 

Do.  2nd  white  do.  J  x  6.}    0 

Do.  1st  white  grooved,  tongued,  and 

beaded  J  x  6i   7 

Do.  I  X  6i   6 

Do.  (short)  J  by  6 J   5 

Do.  Ist  white  tongued  and  grooved  1  x 


2i   per  lOOIt.  run 


0 


Do.  laths  I 
1)0.  4x1 

Do  I  x  3   perliOpcs.   8  3 

Do.  architraves    lOMt.  run    1  9 

Do.  mouldings    2  0 

Do.  skirtings   3  3 

£  8. 

Gefle  1st  yellow  3  x  9  ..per  Petg.  std.  10 

Do.  3  x  7    9  5 

Do.  1st  and  2nd  yellow  3x7    11  0 

Do.  2i  X  7   11  10 

Do.  3rd  yellow  4  x  11    9  10 

Do.     X  9    9  1,5 

Do.  3  X  9   

Do.  4th  yellow  4  x  12   

Gothenburg  1st  and  2nd  yellow  i 

Do.  4  X  9   

Do.  3  X  9   

Do.  3  X  8   

Do.  3  X  7   

Do.  25  X  9  

Do.  (short;  3x7  

Do.  3rd  yellow  4  x  9   !) 

Do.  3  x  11  

Do.  3  X  7   

Do.  fshorl)  3  X  7  

Do.  2\  X  9  , 

Do.  25  X  7  

Do.  common  yellow  4 

Do.  3  X  9   

Do.  3  X  8   

Do.  3  X  7   

Do.  2i  X  8   

Do.  2i  X  7  

Do.  2  X  7  


6  5 


0  1 


£  8. 


n 

0 
0  10 


Christiana  best  yellow  2J  x  6.5,  per  121,  £  s.       £  b. 

12ft.  2iin.   8  10 

„         second  do.  2i  x  64   7   0   „    7  5 

,,         third  do.  2}  x  O.J   6  10    „  V 

„        third  do.  2I  x  6   

„         third  do.  whitowood  2i  X  (i.J 
„         yellow   and   white  balks 
4  X  4  to .')  X  5i  per  load 
„        spars  (bought  in). 

„         do.  4  to  Oin  per  foot  run 

,,         do.  under  4in   y  9 

„         do.  poles  18  to22£t.  (bought 
in). 

„         do.  Hi  to  22ft.  (do.) 
,,         do.  rickers,  do. 
Chrislinostadt  third  white   2i  x    7  £  s. 

per  Petg  std.  10  0 
„  liandsawn  white  3x9 

(bought  in)    7 

Dram  second  yellow  2^  x  6^  per  120, 

12ft.  2iiu.    75,,  7 

Do.  third  do.  2.S  x  fi  j    f.    5    „  7 

Do.  third  white  2.)  x  fi^    6 

Do.  millsawn  and  hewn  yellow  balks  s. 

5  x  6  to  6  X  6   per  load  33 

Do.  white  balk-J  5  x  5  to  5  x  6   .30 

Drontheira  white  boards  IJ  x  8  per  £  s. 

120,  12ft.    1  10 

Do.  prepared  yellow  flooring  boards  i  j  s.  d. 

X  6i   per  square  10  0 

Do.  If  X  Pi    9  3 

Dahls  bruk  1st  and  2ud  white  3x11    £  s. 

and  3  X  12    per  Petg.  std.   8  10 

Do.  3  X  10    8  0 

Do.  3x9    8  10 

Do.  3  X  8    7  10 

Do.  1st  and  2nd  yellow       x  9   7  10 

Do.  1  X  9    7  10 

Do.  I  V  X  10  to  11  X  11   7  10 

Do.  J  X  9  to  1  X  11    7  10 

Do.  3rd  and  4th  yellow  \^  x  7  to  ^^  x  9  6  10 
Do.  mi.xed  white  and  yellow  1  x  9  to 

U,  &c   7  n 

Dantzic  deck  deals   s.  d. 

Do.  1st  real  crown  per  40£t.  of  3in.  22  fi 

Do.  2nd  do   17  fi 

£  8. 

Do.  lathwood  3  to  6ft. .  .per  cub.  fathm.  4  1.5 


JB  s. 

Gothenburg,  3rd  Whitowood,  2J  by  7  . .    7  0 
Gamla  Carlcby  handspike  (tar  stained) 
per  dozen 

Halifa.x  birch  timber  IGin.  and  up   per  s.  d. 

load  .53  0 
JE  9. 

Ilusum  3rd  yellow  3  by  II   I'et.  aid.   9  0 

.lacobstadt  liandsawn  yellow  and  white 

2-1  by  9  and  8    6  13 

Ijaurvig  1st  white  3  by  9  120,  12ft.  12  10 

U  >.  2iid  white  3  by  9   11  15 

Do.  (short)  3  by  9    8  10 

Do.  1st  v^hite  2J  by  7   7  10 

Do.  2nd  white  2^  by  7    6  I'l 

Monster.as  lathwood 6in.  per  cub.  fthm.   4  I.) 

Do.  3  to  (ift   4  15 

Mirainichi  unassorted  spruce  3  by  11 

120,  12ft.  3-9  U  0 

Do.  3  by  9    13  0 

Do.  3  by  7    12  0 


£  B. 


Hremcl  palings,  44ft.  3  by  [3  . . . 
Petersburg,  Ist  yellow,   3  > 


per  120  5 
9  per  £ 


£  8 


Petg.  std.  12 

10 

do. 

(Gromoff's)  3  x  9  

13 

0 

do. 

9 

10 

do. 

1st  white  3  x  11  

11 

.5 

do. 

do.  3  x  9  

9 

1.3  to 

10 

0 

do. 

8 

10 

do. 

lathwood  8ft.  per  cub.  fm. 

6 

0 

do. 

,5 

10 

do. 

5 

15  „ 

6 

0 

do. 

do.  8  and  6tt  

.5 

15  „ 

6 

5 

d.i. 

do.  6  and  4ft  

5 

15 

do. 

rickers  21ft.,  6d  each. 

Peasacjla  pitch  pine,  2  x  10  to  20 

per  Petg.  std.  11  15 
do.         do.  timber,  75s.  load. 
Porsground,  3rd  yellow  and  white  3  x  9 

Petg.  std.  7 
do.  2\  X  7,  120,12ft.  2iin.  6 
3rd  yellow  3  x  6J    6 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


8.  d. 


8  9 


7  9 


7  3 


7  0 


9 

5  >, 

9 

15 

9 

0 

10 

5 

10 

0 

10 

5 

9 

5 

9 

5  „ 

9 

15 

10 

5 

7 

10  „ 

8 

0 

9 

5  „ 

9 

ll 

9 
8 

5 
5 

0 

10 

9 
8 

5 

0  „ 

8 

5 

10 

8 

0 

5  „ 

8 

10 

7 

1.3 

7 

15 

8 

10 

7 

8 

15 
10 

7 

0 

7 

0 

3rd  white  3  x  6i 

do.  2J  X  6^   

4th  white  24  x  64  

fresh  spars,  4  to  6in.  per 
foot  run 

do.         do.  under  4iu  

d).        22tt.  poles  each 

do.         fresh  spars   load  34 

do.         yellow  b.alks  ox5&4x5  35 

do.         do.  4x4  and  4  x  4^   34 

do.        white  balks  5  x  5  &  4  x  5  ::0 

do.         do.  4  X  4  and  4  x  44   30 

Quebec  Ist  floated  yellow  pine,  per 

Petg.  Btd.  £ 

12ft.  3  X  11   16 

13ft.  3  X  7  to  11   16 

12lt.  3  X  6  to  9   14 

10ft.  and  lift.  3  X  7  to  20  14 

8tt.  3  X  7  to  21   

„         10  to  12ft.  3  X  12  to  21  ... 

10  to  12tt.  3  X  7  to  10  .... 
,,    1st  yellow  pine,  13ft.  3  x  U. 
,,   1st  dry  floated  yellow  pine- 
rift.  3  by  11   17 

10  to  12ft.  3x8  and  9  ....  14 

„         12ft.  3x8  and  9   14 

„         8  and  10ft.  3  x  11    14 

10  and  lift.  3  x  11   14 

8ft.  3  X  7  to  11    14 

„   1st  dry  bright  yellow  pine  - 

12ft.  2x9   16  10 

„         12ft.  2x6  and  7   15  0 

10  and  lift.  2x7  and  9  ..  14  0 
,,   2ud  floated  yellow  pine — 

lift.  3  by  11    12  0 

12ft.  3  by  7  to  11    12  0 

„         12ft.  2  by  7  to  9    9  10 

12ft.  2  by  7  to  14   1.5  0 

„         12ft.  2  by  10  to  15    11  0 

„  2nd  dry  floated  yellow  pine— 

12ft.  3  by  11  to  21    12  10 

„         10  to  12rt.  3by  11  to  21   ..12  5 

„         12ft.  3  by  11  12  5 

,,   3rd  floated  yellow  pine — 

10  to  12ft.  3  by  7  to  11   9  0 

,,   3rd  dry  floated  yellow  pine— 

12ft.  3  by  11    9  10 

,,   3rd  bright  yellow  pine- 
lift,  3  by  U    9  10 

,,   yellow  pine  masts  bought  in  s,  d. 

at  per  load  50  0 

,,   red  pine  masts    e.j  0 

„   yellow  pine  limber   05  0 

,,    do.  wauey   80  0 

„   red  pine  timber  60  0 

„   whitewood  timber   75  0 

,,   black  walnut  . .  per  cube  foot   3  0 
,,   birch,  lOin.  and  up. . .  per  load  66  0 
£  8. 

„   o.ik,  under  lOin   ti  10 

,,   elm   6  15 

Kiga  English  crown,  wainscot  logs 

per  18  cubic  feet   4  15 

Do.  Dutch  crown  do   3  15 

Do.  brack  wainscot  logs  (bought  in)  ..  2  14 
Do.  lathwood,  4  to  8ft.  .  .per  cubic  fm.   5  0 

Do.  do  ,  4  to  Oft   5  0 

Skelleftea  yellow  balks  6x  6  per  load   1  12 

Do.  do.,  7  by  7  and  8  by  8   2  2 

Do.  do.,  5  by  .5    1  10 

Do.  do.,  4  by  5  to  5  by  6   110 

Soderham,.3rdyellow,3  byll  Petg.  std.   7  10 

Swiirtwick  do.,  3  by  11   8  15 

Stettin  flr  timber   per  load  2  5 

.Skepsvick  spars    1  18 

Skieu  sawn  yellow  balks   1  10 

Do.  do.,  white  do   I  12 

Vefsen  yellow,  4  by  9  to  11  Pet.  std.   8  5 

Do.  do.,  4  by  0    7  10 

Do.  do.,  3  by  11   8  0 

Do.  do..  3  by  8    7  0 

Do.  white.  3  by  7   6  10 

Do.  2rid  yellow,  3  by  8    8  0 

Do.  do.,  3  by  9    8  0 

8.  d. 

Do.  palings, 4 Jtt.  J  by  3   per  120  5  0 


6  0 


B.  (1. 

Vefsen  palings,  4ft.  J  by  3  per  120  4  9 

Do.  slating  battens  f  x  2.5  per  100ft.  run    1  9 
Do.  Elr  staves,  30in.,  AllUe,  bought  in. 
Do.  do.,  28in.,  (lo  ,  do.  £  s. 

Wyburg  Ist  yellow,  3  by  7  .  .Petg.  Btd.    9  10 

Do.  do.,  24  by  7"   10  .3 

Do.  while,  24  and  3  by  7    7  10 


TiATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
U  CONSTRUCTION. 


Todk  lofid  12  10 

Quebec,  retl  pine  ....  3  I.^ 

„    yellf'w  pino. .  i  0 

St.  John,  N.B.  yellow  0  0 

Quebec  oak   l.'j 

„     J)iiTh    3  l.'i 

,,     elm   i 

Diinlzic  oak    i  & 

fir    2  5 

Meinel  fir   2  C} 

Riga   2  !.'> 

SwediKh    If  I) 

Miisl.-^,  Quell,  red  piuc  :i  It) 

.,   yellow  ]>iiie   . .  3  11) 

Lathwood,  Daiit.  fm.  4  0 

,,  St  r'burp.  5  5 
Deals,  pr  C,  12tt  by  3 

by  9  in. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 

St.  JohUjWlilte  spruce  12  10 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Cauada,  Ist  quality..  IS  0 

2ml  do   12  0 

Archangel,  yellow  . .  11  0 
St.  i'etersburj;,  ycl. 


3  1.') 

:l  2 
2  13 


19 
13 
12 

U    0  12 


Finland   

Mcmel  

CJothcuburg,  yoUow 
„         white  . . 

flofle.  yellow  

Soderhrini   

Christiaiiia,  per  C, 
12  rt,  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow  

l-'loorinir  lluardK,  per 
M|  ol  lin.,  lirstycl. 


Pl.m  H  t,;  S  i  ON  J.;  pr  ta 

OILS,  SiC. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun 

Sperm  body  

Cod  

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  pale 

Olive,  Gallipoli  

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tuu 

Palm,  due   

Linseed  

HapeHCed,  Eng.  pale. . 
Cottonseed  


£  s.  i  >• 

B  10  8  0 

7  0  n  (I 

8  0  9  0 
0  0  0  0 

<j  0  10  n 

8  0  0  1') 


10  0  12  10 

7  6  10  6 

7  0   9  R 

6  0   7  0 


42  10 
90  0 
42  0 

38  0 


0  0 
0  0 


I)  0 

4,i    0    0  0 

39  10    0  0 

32    "  32  .'i 

l.i  10  111  0 

31    U  3G  0 


13  15  to    14  0 
17  10 
13  0 
20  0 


13  10 


s.  d. 


78  0 


70  0 
£  8. 


0  0 


7  0 
8.  d. 


Metals. 

LEAD  :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton  18  0  0 

„    EngUsh,  W.B                           do.  19    5  0 

„    Lead  Co                                    do.  18  15  0 

,,   Other  brands                              do.  18    5  0 

Sheet  Milled                                      do.  19  0 

Shot,  Patent                                     do.  22   0  0 

Red  or  minium                                  do.  19  l.'i  0 

Litharge,  WB                                   do.  n   0  0 

White  dry                                          do.  2l>   0  0 

,,   ground  in  oil                              do.  26  ,0  0 

COPPER  :— 

British — cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10  0 

Best  Selected                                    do.  72   0  0 

Sheet                                               do.  75   0  0 

Bottoms                                              do.  7S    0  0 

Australian                                       do.  73  10  0 

Spanish  Cake                                    cash  0   0  0 

Chili  Bars   ,  66  10  0 

"      rcflued  ingot    710  0 

YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.    0   0  Gg 


18   2  6 

ly    7  6 

18  17  8 

18  12  6 

19  10  0 
0   0  0 

2,1   0  0 

0    0  0 

28  0  0 

29  0  0 


67  10  0 
74  0  0 
0   0  6J 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING-  WEEK. 

Monday  — Institution  of  Surveyors.  8. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  1st.  Discussion 
on  "Hot  Blast  Stoves."  2ud.  On  the  "Ilela- 
tive  Safety  of  Ditterent  Methods  of  Working 
Coal,"  hy  Mr.  G.  Fowler.  3id.  On  "  Cunl 
Mining  in  Deep  Workings,"  by  Mr.  K.  Baia 
bridge.  Student  Inst.  C,K.  8. 
,,      Society  of  Antitiuarics.  8'30. 

„  Royal  Institution.  On  History,  by  Frof.  Seeley.  3 
WEUNf:sDAY.— Society  of  Arts.  8. 

,,       Geological  .Society.  8. 
TiitKSDAV, — Royal  Ins  itution.    Lecture  by  Prof.  Tyudall, 

LL.U.,  F.R.S.  3. 
Fbiday. — Royal  Institution.  9. 

Satl'kuav. — Associated  Arts  Institute,  "Association  au'l 
Contrast,"  paper  by, J.  F.  Flinslie,  and  Annual 
Meeting.  8-15. 
„      Royal  Institution,    On  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  R. 
Grant,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  3. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Bradfokd  Joiners  and  the  Wages  Question. 
—  i\  meeting  of  operative  joiners  and  carpenters  was  held  on 
Wednesday  week,  at  the  Secular  Hall,  Soutligate,  Bradford,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  considering  the  wages  question.  It  appears  tliat 
last  year,  when  a  dispute  arose,  a  Board  of  Arbitration  decided 
that  the  men  sliould  fortliwitli  accept  payment  by  the  hour, 
and  that  on  the  1st  of  MarcU,  1870,  the  men  should  receive  an 
advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour.  Only  twenty  two  of  the 
masters,  however,  have  fultilled  their  engagement  to  give  the 
advance,  and  the  men  are  naturally  dissatisfied,  Tliey  appear 
to  have  determined  not  to  strike  at  present,  but  are  subscrib- 
ing to  a  special  fund  to  provide  for  eventu.ilities,  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  at  the  meeting  to  thos  e 
employers  who  Lad  curried  out  the  decision  of  tlie  Board  of 
-Irljitration. 


TENDERS. 

Brighton.— For  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapel. 
North-street,  Brighton.  John  Wimble,  Esq.,  architect. 
Quantities  iiy  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  and  Mr.  J.  Chester  Lans- 
down : — 

Bruton  £6079 

Ascombe    5930 

Checsman  and  Co   5854 

Newman  and  Mann    6476 

Dove,  Bros   5195 

Nightingale    5167 

Willicombe  and  Oakley   5050 

Sharpington  and  Cole   4854 

Kilby   4806 

Sawyer    4720 

Chappell    4667 

Myers  and  Sons  (accepted)  |   4428 

Cateeham.— For  two  detached  houses  for  John  Glenny, 
Esq.    Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 
Ward  (accepted)   £1730 
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Catekham.— I'or  additions  to  Woodside,  for  J.  Dauvers, 
Esq.  Mr.  Richixrd  Martia,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied 

Chappell  (accepted)   £870 

Croydon.— For  house  for  Mr.  H.  M'Kean.  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  architect.  Quautities  suppUed  iig  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hunker  :  — 

£    s.  d, 

J.  and  A.  Wriglit   2;n5  13  0 

Hyde   0  0 

Turner  and  Sons   2289  0  0 

Jarrett    22:)8   0  0 

Pollard    22.32    0  0 

Cliappell    2200   0  0 

Hearle    214.5    0  0 

Ward     1995   0  0 

City.— -For  alterations  at  23,  Finsbury-circua.  Messrs.  J. 
Tarring  and  Son,  architects: — 

Bishop  £446 

Heeps    .380 

Shurman   370 

Snuwdou   312 

Dui'iRYN. — For  alterations  and  additions  (first  contract)  to 
mansion  at  Diiffryn,  for  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 
Wm.  G.  Habershonand  Pite,  architects. 

Price   £4S50 

Baker   4307 

Lewis  and  Sons   3997 

Bolt  and  Co   3695 

Beaven  and  Son    3454 

Stride   3400 

Eltiiam. — For  alterations  to  bar,  &c.,  at  the  Castle  Inn, 
Eltliara,  for  Mr.  Edward  Coppinger.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  ar- 
chitect and  surveyor: — 

Todd  £215 

Theobald  (accepted)   180 

Ceeekwicii. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  four  houses  on  Royal 
Hill,  Greenwich,  for  E.  Shallers,  Esq.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts, 
architect  and  surveyor; — 

Fenn  £1059  16 

Ware    976  15 

Hammond    885  0 

Todd  (accepted)   845  0 

Hanley. — For  China  works,  for  Charles  Ford,  Esq.  R. 
Scrivener  and  Son,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Harvey   £3891 

Inskip   3360 

Bowden   3734 

Bailey   3i)95 

Collis  and  Harken    .3059 

Wooldridge    3795 

Bennett  and  Cooke   3475 

Barlow    3-395 

Hanley. — For  Messrs.  R.  G.  Scrivener  and  Co.  R. 
Scrivener  and  Son,  architects.   Quantities  supplied :  — 

Bailey  £1239 

Barlow    1220 

Hanley. — For  villa  residence,  for  William  Stubbs,  Esq. 
R.  Scrivener  and  Son,  architects.   Quantities  supplied : — 

Bailey   £1118  0 

Bowden    1059  0 

Bennett  and  Cooke    1050  0 

Wooldridge   1040  0 

Clewes  and  Ogden    1  038  10 

Hanley.— For  additions  to  Queen's  Hotel.  R.  Scrivener 
and  Son,  aixhitects. 

Joiners'  and  Masons'  work. 

Clewes  and  Ogden  £230 

Bennett  and  Cooke    213 

Painter  and  Gas  Fitter. 

S.  Scarratt   £175  0 

T.  Bickley   162  12 

HvRSTriEEPOiNT. — For  mam  drainage  and  other  works 
at  Ilurstpierpoint,  Susse.t.  Mr.  B.  H.  Kunn,  surveyor. 
Quantities  supplied: — 


Goodair  . 


£3581 

5 

7 

3159 

0 

0 

3155 

0 

0 

31186 

0 

0 

3022 

7  11 

3020 

0 

0 

2999 

0 

0 

2995 

0 

0 

2820 

0 

0 

2757 

0 

0 

2750 

0 

0 

2747 

0 

0 

2644 

0 

0 

Kenley. — For  detached  house  for  Mr.  J.  Young.  Mr. 
Richard  Martin,  architect.   Quantities  not  supplied  :  — 

Ward  (accepted)   £809 

London. — For  alterations  and  and  decoration,  Corinthian 
Club,  316,  Regent-street,  W.  Messrs.  Hoopor  and  Corpe, 
architects.   Quantities  supplied  : — 

Spicer  ..   £581 

Graves   615 

Henderson    472 

■  Italey    405 

Tredgell  and  Godwin   337 

Reading. — For  new  offices,  Market-place,  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons-   Messrs.  Wm.  and  J.  T.  Brown,  architects. 

Woodruffe  £1389 

Sheppard    1367 

Matthews  (accepted)   1355 

Red  Hill,  Surrey.— For  school-room  in  the  Brighton- 
road.   Mr.  John  R.  Collett,  architect. 

School-room.  Fittings. 

Worsfoia  £423  16 

Hall   407  15  £34  10  0 

Osborn    393   0  23  10  6 

Hooper    375    0  48    0  0 

Roehampton. — For  twenty  cottages  to  be  erected  at  Roe- 
lianipton,  Surrey,  for  Earl  Spencer.  Messrs.  Beeston,  Son, 
and  Brereton,  27,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, architects. 

Easton,  Bros  £3928  0 

Beckey  and  Holmes   3691  0 

Wigmore   3599  10 

Aviss  and  Co.  (accepted)   8540  0 

RoYsTON,  C;ambs.— For  the  restoration  and  reseating  of 
Litlingturi  Church.  Mr.  George  Vialls,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  :  — 


Brown  £2135 

Tooley   1965 

Gibbons   19.37 

Gimson  (accepted)    1791 

Rugeley.— For  warehouses,  &c.,  for  Swainston  Ada  mson, 
Esq.  K.  Scrivener  and  Son.  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Dakin  ;£1757 

Whittome    1539 

Inskip   1511) 

Trow  and  Sons    1500 

J .  and  H.  Brown   Hin 

Bowden   1490 

Barlow    1390 

Surrey.— FDr  two  houses  and  shops,  near  Woking  Sta- 
tion, Surrey.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect. 

Mason   £691  10  0 

Patrick   690   0  0 

Pollard  and  Son   634   3  7 

Dickinson    682    1  9 

Whitburn    660    0  0 

West   625    0  0 

Harris  (accepted)   CIS   0  0 

Walthamstow.- For  the  erection  of  Congregation:il 
Church  and  Lecture  Room,  at  Marsh -street,  Walthamstow 
Mesras.  .1.  Tarring    and  Son,  architects. 

Pritchard  '  £4918 

Hill,  Keddel,  and  Waldrara    4R93 

Scrivener  and  VVhite   4553 

Patraan  and  Fotheringham    4331 

Shepherd    4237 

Browne  and  Robinson   4147 

Stevenson   4091, 

Killby   4067 

Hcnshaw   ,   40t0 

Bishop    3097 


CONTRACTS  OPEl^  FOE,  BTJILDINri 
ESTIMATES. 

Plymouth,  June  10.— For  the  erection  of  a  guildhall, 
law  courts,  and  municipal  offices.  Whiteford,  Town  Clerk, 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Guildhall,  Plymouth. 

Leeds,  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas 
at  Artliington,  near  Leeds.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  12, 
East  Parade,  Leeds. 

.Stockport,  May  24. — For  the  design  and  erection  of  an 
iron  girder  bridge  across  the  River  Mersey,  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  local  Board.  Walter  Hyde,  Clerk  to  the  said 
Board,  Stockport. 

Saltburn-by-tiie-Sea,  May  30  — For  the  erect  ion  of  tli» 
Saltiiurn  Convalescent  Home.  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  F  R  I.B.A., 
architect,  6Ci,  Northumberland-street,  Newcastle-unon 
Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  May  25. — For  the  erection  of  a 
Branch  Office  for  the  Koyal  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Parnell,  21,  Collingwood-street,  Newcastle. 

Hackney  District,  May  26. —For  laying  down  and 
constructing  1210ft.  of  4ft,  barrel  sewer,  21201t.  of  3ft.  9in. 
I)y2lt.  6in.  sewer,  1950ft.  of  3ft.  Cin.  by2ft.3in.  half-brick 
sewer,  and  S80ft.  of  15in.  pipe  sewer,  near  the  River  Lea. 
Richard  Ellis,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Hackney. 

Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health,  May  23.— For  the 
construction  of  a  building  to  be  erected  over  the  patent 
solid  sewage  extractors,  at  the  sewage  filters,  Brimstone 
Barn,  Croydon.  R.  J.  Cheesewright,  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Croydon. 

London,  May  24. — For  the  supply  of  cast  ironwork  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Joseph  Daw,  'Priaeipal  Clerk,  Sewers 
Offices,  Guildhall. 

Great  Western  Railway. — New  Station  Buildings 
AT  Birmingham,  May  25. — For  the  construction  of  new 
booking  offices  and  other  buildings  at  the  Snow-hill  Station, 
Birmingham.  F'rederick  G.  Saunders,  Secretary,  Paddiugton 
Station. 

Leeds,  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas 
at  Artliington,  near  Leeds.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  12, 
East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Chelsea,  May  25.— For  tlie  erection  of  dispensary  and 
bakehouse.  William  Miller,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Arthur- 
street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

BiRKDALE  Local  Government  Board,  May  28.-  For 
the  execution  of  the  following  works  in  connection  with 
the  main  sewage  of  their  district  : — Contract  No.  1.  For 
the  supplying  and  laying  of  about  17,976ft.  of  earthenware 
pipe  sewers,  up  to  24in.  diameter  ;  for  the  construction  of 
about  6260ft.  of  brick  sewers,  2ft.  by  2ft.;  two  subsidence 
tanks,  storm  overflows,  sluices,  forming  and  asphalting  of 
approach  road  and  wharf,  &c.  Reade  and  Goodison,  civil 
engineers. 

Bradford,  June  13. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  town 
hall.  W.  T.  McGowen,  Town  Clerk,  Corporatios  Offices, 
Bradford. 

The  Mokley  Industrial  Co-operatiue  Building 
Society,  May  26. — For  excavating,  draining,  kerbing,  chan- 
nelling, stoning,  forming  and  making  a  new  street  on  their 
estate.  A.  H.  Thompson,  A.R.I. B.A.,  architect  and  surveyor, 
14,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Oldham,  24th  May.- -Schedules 
of  prices  for  the  excavation  and  brickwork  required  for  the 
foundations.  J.  Lowe,  architect,  3,  Chapel-walks,  Man- 
chester. 

South  Stapfordshire  General  Hospital,  June  9. — 
For  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  above,  Water- 
loo-road, Wolverhampton.  William  T.  Grant,  Secretary. 
^  Unitarian  Chapel  and  School,  Halifax,  May  SO. — 
For  the  erection  of  the  above  works.  Wilham  Bakewell, 
architect,  12,  East-parade. 

IIoLBECK  Union,  May  23.— For  whitewashing  with  Paris 
whitewashing  and  cleaning  the  walls  of  the  old  material  at 
the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  offices,  &c.  Chas.  Cluderay, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Nortii-Easteen  Railway. — Darlington  Section,  May 
30. — For  the  erection  of  a  circular  engine  shed,  at  Middles- 
borough.  J.  E.  Macnay,  Secretary,;  Railway  Office,  Dar- 
lington. 

Noeth-Eastebn  Railway. — Darlington  Section,  May 
,30.  — For  the  erection  of  a  large  goods  warehouse,  at  Middles- 
borough.  J.  E.  Macnay,  Secretary,  Railway  Office,  Darling- 
ton. 


Lancashire  and  Yoekshiee  R.vilway,  May  31.— For 
the  supply  of  from  500  to  lOOO  sets  of  oak  scantling  for 
wagons.    Wm.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

I'ANCASIIIRE    AND  YORKSHIRE  RAILWAY,    May    31.— For 

the  following  works— Masonry,  excavation,  and  ironwork  for 
bridge,  and  altering  road  at  Gannow,  near  Burnley  ;  masonry 
and  ironwork  for  toot  bridge,  at  Chorlev;  masonry,  timber, 
and  ironwork  for  footbridge,  at  Thornhill ;  and  erection  of 
gatekeeper's  cottage,  at  Southport.  Wm.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary, 
Manchester. 

HuLME,  M:iy25,— For  painting  and  decorating  the  vestry 
hall  and  offices.    R.  Tatton  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Kettering,  May  24.— For  the  telescoping  of  a  gas  holder 
for  the  Gas  Company. 

WooTTON  Bassktt,  May  28.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
gasometer.  Mr.  Gantleit,  Secretary  of  the  Gas  and.  Coke 
Company. 

Deighltngton  Water  Works,  May  26.— F'or  the  exca- 
vation for  and  laying  of  about  15,000  lineal  yards  of  cast-iron, 
socket  pipes  and  specially-shaped  socket  pipes,  with  a  quantity 
of  hydrants  and  sluice  valves  ;  and  also  for  the  erection, 
finding  materials  for,  and  completion  of  a  new  meter-house. 
John  Smith,  Solicitor,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Birstal,  near 
Leeds. 

Dhighlington  Watek  Works,  May  26.— For  the  supply 
of  10  6in.  valves,  5  5in.  valves,  10  iin.  valves.  10  Sin.  valves, 
and  1  air  valve,  also  53  hydrants.  John  Smith,  Solicitor, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Birstal,  near  Leeds. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
R.\NDF,LL,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  s-nd  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
I'riccs  at  the  Quarries  and  Depot?;  al-o  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 


BANKRUPTS. 

act  1869— to  suekknuer  in  London. 
John  Phillips,  Baragwanath,  Upper   riiames-street,  and 
Rydon -crescent,  Clerkenwell,  engineer,  June  3,  at  12 -Wil- 
liam Dedman,  Higli-street,  Lower  Norwood,  builder,  June 
10,  at  11. 

to  SnERENDEK  IN  THE  COUNTEY. 

William  Pennington,  Runcorn,  builder.  May  27,  at  11  — 
Thomas  Thomas,  Ystrad,  builder.  May  28,  at  10— William 
Cawood,  Scarborough,  builder.  May  31,  at  2. 

ACT  1869.— PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

W.  Kerriage,  George-street,  Notting-dale,  builder,  June  9— 
W.  T.  Turner,  Howard-road,  South  Hornsey,  builder,  June 
16_\V.  Pearson,  Hull,  bricklayer  and  builder,  June  10— J. 
and  M.  Douglas,  Sunderland,  rope  and  paint  maHufacturers, 
May  31— J.  and  J.  Djb!)3,  Bream,  Gloucestershire,  builders, 
June  7. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

C.  Margerrison,  Chesterfield,  slater.  May  25— J.  Asliforth, 
Doncaster,  painter,  May  26  —  J.  Roberts,  Peurhyn- 
dendraeth,  builder,  Mav  23  — E-  Davies,  ;Portmadoc,  joiner, 
May  23— R.  J.  Lawtun,  Manchester,  civil  engineer,  May  27— 
A.  Biggin,  Sleaford,  ironmonger.  May  24. 

ACT  1861 —SITTING.5  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATIONS. 

F.  A.  Downing,  Great  Russell-street,  engineer,  June  I. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Lirae-street,  City,  colonial  engineer,  div. 
1  15-32d.— J.F.  Baker, Manchester-terrace,  KUburn,  builder, 
div.  9d. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Siiiithson  and  Baines,  Batley,  contractors  and  stone  raasong 
—Burnett  and  Wilkinson,  Barnsley,  joiners— Whiteway  and 
Co.,  Weston,  Cheshire,  stone  merchants— Johnson  and 
Threlfall,  Southport,  builders— Dodds  and  Co.,  Rochdale 
joiners  and  builders. 


f^rystal   Palace  Company. — To 

Builders  and  ol;hevs.— Crystal  Palace  Estate.- The  Crystal 
Palace  Company  are  prepared  to  let  on  building  leases  for  a  term 
of  99  ye.ars,  certain  portions  of  their  freehold  property  abutting 
upon  tho  Penge-road,  Thickwood-road,  Anerley-road,  and  Palace- 
road.  Plans  and  conditions  may  be  seen  on  application  to  John 
Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  or  to  Mr.  Uart, 
Accountant,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  S.E 

A  Capital  Brickfield  to  be  Let, 

17  miles  east  of  London,  liaviii^  railway  sidings  and  a 
larg'e  wharf.  Plenty  of  excellent  brick  and  tile  earth,  also  fine 
saml  ana  abundance  of  water.  Fixed  retit  and  royalty  moderate. 
Immediate  possession.  No  stock  nor  plant  to  be  taken.  For  par- 
tiLulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Burder  and  Banning,  27,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster-  S.W. 

Wanted,  a  Builder's  Yard ,  and 
WORKSHOPS,  with  Dwellinpr  House  attached.  In  the 
N.W.,  W.C.,  or  S .  district.— ipply,  by  letter,  to  W.  H.  C,  22,  South 
grore  East,  Mildmay-park,  N. 


HTo  Capitalists  and  Others. — To 

be  DISPOSED  OP  by  Priyate  Contract  an  ESTATE,  pro- 
ducin?  a  Builiiin;;  Stone  of  a  most  superior  kinl,  together  mth 
the  Quarries  now  in  work.  Plant,  Lime,  and  Jirickworks,  &c— 
Addie-ss,  in  the  first  place,  W.  T..  BUILDING  NKWS  office. 

T)ry  Wainscot,  3  years  old,  price 

-^'^  Gd.  to  9d.  Mabog.any  equally  cheap,  at  JOILN  COUMBE'S 
Lady  take's  Grove,  Mile-enii  Gate. 

T'o  be  Let.— The  best  Building 

Land  ne.nr  London.— Apply  to  iU.  Salter,  Snryeyor,  3,  King- 
street,  E.C.,  and  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
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LUA'DO.V,  FRIDA  Y,  MA  Y  27,  IS70. 


THE  AECHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
IN  CONDUIT  STICEET. 

WE  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
designs  and  drawings  ado[)ted  by  the  bangers 
of  this  exhibition,  by  which  all  confusion  as 
to  what  are  original  designs,  sketches  of 
ancient  buildings,  &c.,  has  beea  carefully 
avoided.  Commencing  therefore  with  the 
catalogue : — 

Nos.  1  to  4  and  55  represent  a  design  for  a 
proposed  new  church  for  White  Cross  District, 
Hereford,  by  Frederic  R.  Kempson,  of  Here- 
ford :  a  simple,  carefully  worked  out  Early 
English  building  of  an  ordinary  type.  Mr. 
Kempson  is  this  year,  as  he  was  last,  a  con- 
tributor of  a  large  number  of  executed  works  ; 
in  No.  47,  a  group  of  buildings,  Tupsley', 
Herefordshire,  is  shown  another  church,  almost 
identical  in  design  wiih  the  last,  with  some 
school  buildings  and  three  villas.  No.  89 
proposed  new  schools.  All  Saints  parishj 
Hereford,  and  photographs  368  to  380,  con- 
sisting of  various  churches  and  villas,  showing 
careful  study  of  a  good  type  of  Early  Gothic 
design,  but  not  remarkable  for  much  originality 
or  power  of  grouping  ;  they,  however,  are  an 
exceedingly  creditable  series  of  works,  for 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hereford  may  be  thankful. 

Nos.  5to^8,  Mr.  Street's  original  sketches  for 
the  Lavv  Courts,  are  old  friends,  always  wel- 
come. They  exhibit,  as  drawings,  most  favour- 
ably the  artistic  style  which  he  has  made  his 
own,  and,  as  designs,  that   piquancy  with 
which  a  life  of  thorough  devotion  to  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  medieval  architecture 
has  imbued  him.    As  separate  fragments  of 
the  structure  they  each  form  a  charming 
picture,  but  by  their " independent  treatment 
they  betray  that  in  combination  they  would  fail 
to  make  a  harmonious  whole.  Nuthaving  here 
however,  the  general  design  for  the  building 
we  are  content  to  consider  these  without  re- 
ference to  it.    Granting  to  them  to  the  full 
the  merits  we  have  named,  they  seem  never- 
theless to  be  too  archae  'logical  in  character, 
and  not  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  requirements 
of  this  time  with  the  style  of  a  former  one. 
The  interior  of  the  public  hall  (No.  5),  for 
instance,  would  gain,  we  think,  in  dignity' and 
Biutability  for  its  purpose  if  the  central  range 
of  pillars  were  swt-pt  away  and  the  apartment 
spanned  with  a  single  vault,  which  might  ensily 
be  effected  with  modern  science.    We  do  not 
think  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdues  at  Rouen 
would  be  improved  by  its  grand  area  beiu" 
subdivided  as  Mr.  Street's  is,  and  we  would 
fain  see  how  he  would  treat  so  wide  area  as 
the  engineer  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station 
has  treated  his.    In  No.  7,  entrance  court  and 
corridor  from  Carey-street  to  Equity  Courts, 
V7e  complain  of  want  of  rhythm  in  the  various 
windows  employed.    No.  8,  the  great  Record 
Power,  was  always  one  of  our  favourites  among 
the  series  of  drawings  of  which  these  form  a 
part. 

^  Nos.  9  to  11  and  204  are  by  another  well- 
Known  Gothic  architect,  Mr.  W.  White— the 
working  drawings  of  the  proposed  new  church 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Barnstaple.  It  is  a  re- 
modelling only  of  an  existing  structure,  and 
a  photograph  and  drawings  are  sent  to  show 
Its  present  condition.  It  is  boldly  and  broadly 
treated,  with  ample  wall  space.  Effect  of 
length  is  given  to  an  ordinarily-proportioned 
nave  and  chancel,  with  an  apsidal  apse  added 
to  the  latter,  by  extreme  narrowness  and  sub- 
ordination of  the  aisles  and  lateral  adjuncts. 
The  detail  is  of  poor  Perpendicular,  which  we 
presume  was  forced  upon  Mr.  White  by  the 
pre-existing  work  he  has  had  to  deal  with. 


The  woodwork  and  mouldings  arc  what  we 
should  expect  from  him— quaint  and  character- 
istic. 

No.  12,  new  church  at  Forth  End,  Essex,  by 
F.  Chancellor,  is  a  pretty  pencil  drawing  of  a 
picturesque  design  for  a  small  church,  but  the 
reality  will  hardly  fulfil  the  expectation  thus 
given,  unless  great  pains  be  taken  in  the  ex- 
ecution. Some  modern  eccentricities,  indeed, 
could  not  now  be  Jivoidcd  witliout  an  entire  re- 
modelling the  design.  The  over-  preponderance 
of  the  roof  and  squat  proportions  of  the  apse 
are  among  these,  but  the  strip  of  roofing  cover- 
ing the  stairs  to  the  tower  may  and  should  be 
altered.  The  belfry  stage  and  spire  are  the 
happiest  part  of  the  design. 

Mr.  Chancellor  also  sends  Nos.  149  and  150 
working  drawings  of  various  chimney  pieces 
and  grates,  showing  great  fertility  of  design  of 
a  good  class.  These  latter  are  exactly  tlie  sort 
of  drawings  we  wish  to  see  specially  upon  the 
Walls  of  this  exhibition.  A  chimney  piece  is 
a  very  suitable  subject  upon  which  to  con- 
centrate a  little  art  in  the  shape  of  sculpture 
or  tiles,  and  these  at  Whitton  Lodge,  North- 
amptonshire, may  serve  as  good  examples  of 
such  treatment. 

No.  15  is  an  exterior  view  of  Allahabad 
Cathedral,  the  choir  of  wliich  is  in  course  of 
erection  by  Mr.  William  Emerson.  Fortunately 
the  choir  is  the  best  part  of  the  design,  and 
both  good  and,  we  should  think,  suitable  to  the 
climate  in  itself,  but  the  entire   design  is 
marred  by  most    commonplace   towers"  and 
spires,  which  are  neither  good  nor  apDropriate 
The  low  tiled  roof  of  the  choir  calls  for  an 
entirely  different  treatment  of  the  central 
tower,  and  we  should  advise  Mr.  Emerson's 
studying  that  of  Laon  Cathedial  as  a  model, 
A  bold  and  massive  treatment  properly,  we 
think,  characterises  his  other  design.  No.  16 
— sent  in  competitim  for  the  National  Bank', 
Bombay  ;  it  is  certainly  too  heavy  in  parts,  and 
the  non-concentric  lines  of  the  circular  arches 
and  their  labels  are  unpleasant.    Mr.  Emerson 
also  contributes  numerous  sketches  made  in 
India,  which  we  shall  notice  agaiu ;  among 
them,  however,  is  a  photograph  of  the  interior 
of  the  above  cathedral.  No.  299.    It  has  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Mr.  Burges's  Cork 
Cathedral,  explainable  by  the  fact  that  Mr 
Emerson  was  pupil  to  that  architect.  The 
effect  of  this  photograph  (taken  from  a  draw- 
ing) is  that  of  a  stately  version  of  Early 
French  Gothic. 

Photographs  296,  297  and  298  represent 
portions  of  the  interior  of  Girgaum  Church, 
Bombay,  erected  in  1869,  from  the  designs 
of  the  same  architect,  and  all  present  the 
same  massive — almost  too  massive — chaiacter 
possibly,  however,  suitable  to  the  climate.' 
The  detail  seems  excellent  of  its  class,  but  a 
trifle  heavy,  particularly  in  the  furniture  and 
accessories.  No.  301,  photographs  of  Market 
Fountain,  Bombay,  recalling  strongly  Mr. 
Burges's  design  for  one  for  Gloucester,  is 
strikingly  picturesque,  and  well  worked  out  in 
detail. 

No.  18,  premises  in  Grafton-street,  by 
Rowland  Plumbe,  is  a  simple  and  fairly 
meritorious  Gothic  design  for  ordinary  street 
building,  but  suffers  from  want  of  con- 
nection in  character  of  design  and  colour 
of  material  between  tlie  upper  and  lower 
portions,  and  would  be  improved  by  the  omis- 
sion of  sundry  coarse  notchings  and  other 
rather  vulgar  features. 

No.  19  is  a  pretty  sketch  in  Mr.  Edis's 
manner  of  a  picturesque  design  for  a  half- 
timbered  house  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Bexley,  Kent. 

Mr.  Edis's  other  work,  62,  south-east  view 
of  a  larger  mansion  (place  not  named)  is  equally 
modest  and  satisfactory  in  drawing  and  design, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  skyline  and  the 
grouping  together  of  the  Eubordinate  buildings. 

No.  78  is  a  working  drawing  of  the  design 
by  the  same  architect,  for  a  new  warehouse  in 
Budge  -row,  a  sketch  for  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Koyal  Academy  ;  there  is  some  want  of 


correspondence  between  the  ground  story  and 
those  above,  but  the  latter,  grouped  under  a 
largo  comprising  arch,  are  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan's  designs  for 
school  buildings,  Nos.  21  and  22,  without  being 
satisfactory  in  detail  and  grouping,  are  not 
without  merit  and  originality.  They  have 
given  some  character  even  to  the  ventilators, 
and  have  combined  a  certain  Mediaeval  treat- 
ment with  modern  character. 

A  far  better  work  by  Messrs.  George  and 
Vaughan  is  shown  in  drawings  Nos.  49  and  40. 
Tlie  former  is  for  a  villa,  and  the  latter  for  some 
wine  stores,  both  being  erected  at  Molino 
del  Rey,  Granada,  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. They  have  in  these  seized  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality,  and  by  these  means 
produced  an  original  and  happy  effect.  Both 
buildings  have  ample  broad  wall  surface, 
relieved  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  open 
arcades,  and  the  towers  are  introduced  in  a 
picturesque  and  excellent  manner.  The 
designs  look  appropriate  and  utilitarian,  but 
artistic  withal,  and  the  drawings,  as  drawings, 
are  commendable. 

No.  22  is  a  modest  design  for  stables,  by  E. 
J.  Tarver,  who  also  exhibits  a  design.  No.  17, 
for  an  organ  for  church  in  Gordon-square.' 
The  architectural  detail  seems  to  show  that 
this  is  the  famed  Irviogite  Cathedral  by  Mr. 
Raphael  Brandon,  and  if  so,  we  would  ask 
why  the  design  for  its  organ  is  not  to  be  en- 
trusted to  that  architect '?  The  design  here 
shown  i<  very  unworthy  of  such  a  building, 
and,  indeed  is  but  poor  and  commonplace, 
and  not  very  practical,  as  the  pipes  might  be 
better  arranged,  and  the  woodwork  is  but 
skinny  and  poor. 

No.  23,  with  Nos.  44a  and  44b,  explain  a 
more    characteiistic    design    for   a  larger 
stabling   establishment,  by  Mr.  Burges.  It 
forms  an  entire  quadrangle,  entered  by  gate- 
ways on  opposite  sides  ;  a  lean-to  roof,  on 
wooden  supports,  gives  shelter  cloisterwise  all 
round  the  interior.    A  fountain,  which,  if  it 
would  not  frighten  the  horses,  would  certainly 
fo  rm  an  effective  feature,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  inevitable  turret, 
dedicated    to  pigeons,   sticks    up  at  one 
corner,  but  hardly  so  as  to  gatlierthe  grouping 
together  as  well  as  it  should.  The  design  is  one 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  carried  out.  Mr. 
Burges  also  exhibits  a  beautiful  drawing — 
coloured,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Cole— of  the  inte- 
rior of  Waltham  Abbey  Church.    This  is  a 
grand  and  well-known  work,  full  of  character 
and  thought,  but  open  to  criticism.    The  work 
to  be  done  was  difBcult,  as  there  being  only 
the  nave  extant,  the  eastern  arch  needed  filling 
in  as  a  temporary  east  end.    The  style  of  the 
building  is  Norman.     Mr.   Burges  has,  we 
think  rightly,  adopted  a  later  style  for  his 
work,  to  avoid  confusion.    But  then  his  Early 
Gothic  is  of  a  French  type,  but  exceeding  any 
French  work  in  colossal  size  of  detail,  and 
thus   it   absolutely   dwarfs  the    grand  old 
Norman  work.    The  treatment  of  the  ceiling, 
after  the  tjpe  of  that  existing  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral,    is   excellent    and    suitable  in 
character;  we  should,  however,  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  borders  against  the  walls,  as  the 
cutting  oft'  "f  the  pattern  at  present  without 
any  such  finish  looks  crude. 

No.  28. — A  triumphal  arch  erected  in  the 
City-road,  Chester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1869,  by  John 
Douglas,  must  have  been  striking  and  pic- 
turesque. 

No.  29.— Design  for  National  Schools,  York 
Town,  Surrey,  by  T.  H.  Watson,  seems  a  very 
nice  design,  not  very  well  set  forth  by  the 
drawing,  which  is  heavily  coloured.  The 
centre  roof  should  have  intersected  with  those 
of  the  wings. 

No  30. — Six  designs  for  gate  lodges,  by  W. 
Young,  are  full—  overfull— of  ornate  features, 
and  do  not  look  like  designs  carried,  or  likely 
to  be  carried,  into  execution. 


(To  be  contimed.) 
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THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  FANS 
AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

ii-|7ANS!  ti-iflos  not  wortli  our  attention," 
_t?  might,  perhaps,  be  our  first  thought  on 
hearing  of  such  an  exhibition,  notwitlistandin'T 
that  the  Spectator  has  immortalised  this 
"  little  modish  machine  "  in  one  of  his  witty 
papers,  and  Gay  considered  it  worthy  of  a 
poem  in  three  books.    The  present  collection 


opens  with  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
fans,  just  brought  over  by  Mr.  Mitford.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  tasteful  and  curiously  in- 
expensive.   There  are  also   some  excellent 
specimens  of  Indian  fans,  lent  by  the  India 
Museum,  but  the  object  of  this  exhibition  is 
not  so  much  to  show'us  the  difi'erent  materials 
out  of  which  a  fan  may  be  manufactured, 
such  as  carved  in  sandal  wood,  made  from 
palm     leaves,    scented   grasses,  pheasants' 
feathers,  or  even  beetlewings,  as  to  set  before 
us  the  fan  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  works  of  art 
most  of  the  painted  fans  unquestionably  are. 
Their  subjects  vary  in  an  infinite  number  of 
ways.    In   this   collection   can  be  seen  a 
geographical  fan  from  Japan,  with  the  route 
between  Yeddo  and  Kioto  marked  out  upon  it  ; 
a  Spanish  fan,  containing  an  almanack  and  a 
globe  ;  French  fans,  with  revolutionary  sub- 
jects ;  Italian  fans,  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings of  Scriptural  stories  ;  and  historical  fans 
of''  all  periods,  from  Eebekah  and  Eleazer, 
down  to  the  fan  painted  by  Tjichy,  a  Hun- 
garian artist,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Dag- 
mar  with  the  heir  of  all  the  Eussias.  Here 
too,  are  fans  interesting  to  the  public  as 
relics  :  Nos.  262  and  272  were  once  used  by 
the   ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette  ;  the  Queen 
exhibits  one  which  belonged  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte ;   and  a   very   curious   fan,  with 
imitation  lace  cut  in  paper  and  medallions  in 
water-colour,  was  once  possessed  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour.     It  is  not  possible  in  this 
journal  to  devote  much  space  to  an  object 
so  apparently  remote  from  its  usual  province 
as  an  exhibition  of  fans — nevertheless,  there 
are  points  of  common  interest  which  claim  our 
attention.    The    exhibition   has   been  got 
together  with  the  avowed  purpose—and  a  good 
one  it  is — of  promoting  the  employment  of 
women  in  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  it  may 
well  be  supposed  they  are  specially  qualified 
to  excel.     We  will  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  pointing  out  certain  distinctive  classes 
under  which  the  fans  may  be  studied,  and  to 
■which  the  attention  of  students  should  be 
drawn.    Many  of  the  French   fans  of  the 
highest  character,  many  Spanish   fans,  and 
some  of  the  Italian  ones  are  of  the  class  we 
will  call  pictorial.    Thus  the  mounts  of  such 
fans  are  composed  principally  of  pictures,  no 
doubt  designed  to  fill  the  peculiar  space,  but 
still  pictm-es  such  as  Gay  describes  as  subjects 
for  decoration  : — 

Paint  Dido  there,  amidst  her  last  distress, 

Pale  cheeks  and  bloodshot  eyes  her  grief  express. 

or — 

Here  draw  Qilnone  in  the  lonely  grove, 
Where  Pavis  first  betrayed  her  into  love. 

Such  fans  have  at  various  times  been  the 
work  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day.  Thus 
No.  224  is  by  Peter  Oliver,  the  celebrated 
miniaturist  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
The  subjectof  this  fan,  which  has  been  painted 
out  square  and  framed,  is  "The  Triumph  of 
Bacchus."  Again,  No.  348,  a  French  fan, 
was  painted  about  1660,  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. It  has  a  landscape  on  the  reverse  side, 
by  PP.  Valori.  There  are  also  one  or  two  by 
Lancret,  and  No.  126  is  a  beautiful  work  by 
Boucher,  wliile  among  those  fans  whose 
painters  are  unknown,  we  must  call  especial 
attention  to  "The  Queen's  Fan,"  No.  278. 
the  subject  of  which  is  a  highly-finished  copy 
of  Guide's  Aurora.  Some  of  the  Italian  fans 
of  the  pictorial  class  are  enriched  at  the 
borders  and  near  the  sticks  with  delicate 
treatments  of  flowers  and  fruits  so  artfully 
arranged  as  to  carry  the  colour  of  the  picture 


into  the  setting  of  the  fan.    No.  .320  is  a  good 
specimen  of  such  fans,  while  No.  82  is  an 
excellent  example  of  tlie  same  treatment  of 
the  mount,  though  the   stick,  which  is  of 
a  subsequent  date  and  quite  plain,  has  been 
added  to  the  fan  without  due  regard  to  this 
artistic  effect.    Another  class  of  fans  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  ornament  with 
pictures.    A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  found 
in  a  modern  fan  belonging  to  the  Empress  of 
the  French.    In  the  centre  of  the  reverse  side 
is  a  medallion,  painted  in  grisaille  by  Moreau; 
while  on  each  side  some  beautilnlly  executed 
amorini,  with  arabesque  ornaments,  are  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown  and  her  M.ijesty's 
initials.    Of  earlier  examples  Nos.  336  and 
339,   wherein  vignettes  are  alternated  with 
Pompeian  ornament,  are  very  characteristic, 
and  deserve  study,  because  of  the  Classic  taste 
displayed  in  them.    Many  of  the  English  fans 
of  the  last  century  belong  to  this  class  of 
treatment,  sometimes  consisting  in  vignettes 
and  ornament,  and  sometimes  in  medallion 
portraits  and  ornaments.    Of  this  character 
also  is  the  fine  French  specimen  by  Boucher, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  We  cannot 
close  without  drawing  attention  to  the  fans 
decorated  by  Vernis  Martin,  that  celebrated 
Frenchman,  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who  com- 
bined coach  painting,  when  it  still  required  the 
skill  of  an  artist,  with  the  decoration  of  fur- 
niture, snufE-boxes,  and  fans.    He  invented  a 
varnish  which  has  stuck  to  his  name,  and 
given  character  to  the  works  of  his  hands. 
The  labours  of  fan  painting  may  be  esteemed 
lightly  by  some,  but  we  opine  that  when  we 
find  such  living  French  artists  as  Eugene 
Lami,  Moreau,  and  Hamon  not  disdaining  to 
devote  their  skill  and  time  to  such  works,  our 
countrywomen  may  well  be  proud  to  enter 
into  the  competition, 

Wlien  we  first  saw  this  exhibition  we  said, 
"  Why  an  exhibition  of  '  Fans  '  in  pre+'erence 
to  an  exhibition  of  purses  or  brooches?"  On 
observing  that  "  Lady  Wyatt"  had  sent  up- 
wards of  seventy  fans,  with  her  name  attached 
to  each,  or  about  four  times  as  many  as  "  tlte 
Queen,"  the  mystery  was  solved.  In  fact  it 
looked  as  if  her  Ladyship  had  bought  half  a 
gross  of  fans  at  a  sale,  and  had  induced  her 
husband,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  an  almost  bran- 
new  knight,  and  who  enjoys  considerabje  in- 
fluence at  South  Kensington,  to  use  that  influ- 
ence to  get  up  the  present  exhibition — a  good 
and  economical  way  of  airing  a  recently-con- 
ferred title. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
Second  Notice. 

AMONG  those  painters  popularly  called 
"  outsiders"  who  take  a  high  place  in 
this  year's  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Marks,  Walker, 
and  "Prinsep  stand  pre-eminent,  and  have 
severally  made  great  progress  in  their  par- 
ticular branches  of  art.  Mr.  Marks  sends  btit 
one  picture.  No.  409,  "  S.  Francis  Preaches 
to  the  Birds."  The  saint  is  holding  forth  to 
a  large  congregation  of  the  feathered  tribe 
(taken  from  among  all  kindred  nations  and 
languages),  who  listen  with  much  the  same 
degree  of  attention  and  with  certainly  the 
same  interest  in  their  neighbours  as  a  con- 
gregation of  a  more  elevated  species  in  the 
ranks  of  creation  would  do.  The  figure  and 
face  of  the  monk,  who  is  the  saint's  com- 
panion, is  excellently  painted.  Mr.  Prinsep 
exhibits  four  works  ;  his  most  important  picture 
"  The  Death  of  Cleopatra,"  No.  16,  is  too  hot 
in  colour,  and  the  entire  composition  somewhat 
uninteresting,  notwithstanding  the  great  care 
and  pains  displayed  in  the  details  of  the  back- 
ground. This  artist's  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Wyndham,  No.  26,  is  a  charming  work,  the 
entire  treatment  of  the  figure  against  the 
green  background  is  excellent,  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  round  hat  of  the  child  is  most  pictur- 
esque, relieving  as  it  does  the  pretty  round 
face.  There  is  also  capital  painting  and  a 
tender  feeling  for  colour  in  Mr.  Prinsep's 


picture  of  "  Heading  Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
No.  40.    Mr.  F.  Walker's  landscape.  No.  440, 
"The  Plough,"  is  a  fine  work.    If  we  must 
criticise  a  performance  of  such  great  merit, 
we  would  remark  that  the  ploughed  field  is  a 
little  too  flat  in  treatment  and  hardly  retires 
enough.    The  picture  takes  perhaps  a  more 
prominent  place  froin  the  small  number  of  fine 
landscapes  in  the  Academy  this  year.  'The 
newly-elected  Associate,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  sends 
two — No.  211,  "  Sunshine  Showers,"  display- 
ing a  fine  sweep  of  rolling   distance  ;  and 
No.  991,  a  work  apparently  entirely  laid  in  in 
lemon  yellow,  and  finished  up  while  the  artist 
was  in  a  jaundiced  frame  of  mind.     No  102, 
"Daybreak,"  by  J.  McWhirter,  deserves  high 
praise  as  a  poetical  landscape.     The  sheen  of 
the  sea  is  finely  given,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
early   morning  mist   well   indicated.  We 
cannot  praise  Mr.   Brett's  large  landscape, 
taken  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Here 
the  poetical  feeling  in  nature  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded, and  the  dry  details  alone  given.  The 
water  is  rather  icy  than  fluent,  and  it  strikes 
us  as  too  pure  in  colour.  Would  not  the  waves 
dashing  upon  the  rocks  produce  more  sand- 
coloured  breakers,  and  slime  and   sea  weed 
wash  up  in  the  hurrying  foam  ?     No.  322  is 
Mr.  Redgrave's  principal  work,  "  Highland 
Park."    A  bright   foreground   overlooks  the 
lovely  vale  of  Mickloham   and   the  distant 
Surrey  Hills — a  fine  prospect,  but,  alas  !  there 
are  signs  that  the  builder  is  about  to  intrude 
upon  its  present  loneliness.    Of  Mr.  Graham's 
two  landscapes  we  prefer  No.  108,  "  Among 
the  Hills."    Mr.  Pettie's  best  work  this  year 
is  a  very  clever  little  picture  from  "  As  you 
Like  it,"  No.  909,  "Touchstone  and  Audrey." 
The  awkward  delight  on  the  girl's   face  is 
capitally  given,  and  though  the  background 
reminds  us  a  little  too  strongly  of  IMillais  in 
Rosalind  and  Celia,  it  is  a  work  of  original 
merit.     In  the  same  room  is  placed  a  picture 
called  "The   Acolyte,"  No.  947,  by  M.  G. 
Brennan  ;  the  little   acolyte  statiding  in  the 
shady  doorway  of  a  church  is  envying  the 
games  of  some  ragged  urchins  boisterously 
playing  in  the  bruad  sunlight,  while  a  pretty 
little  girl  gazes  on  his  violet  cassock  and  white 
alb  with  admiration  and  respect.    It  is  a  very 
prettily-grouped  and  thoroughly  well-painted 
work.    Near  to   it  hangs  another  picture  of 
merit.  No.   943,  "The   Story   of  the  Old 
Guard,"  by  L.   Symthe — an  old  soldier  is 
drawing  his  campaigns  on  a  sandj'  path  on 
the  ramparts  of  a  seaside  town — Boulogne  ? 
— for    the  benefit    of  an  attentive  group 
of  listeners.    Almost  the  entire  end  of  the 
room  in  Gallery  No.  4  is  spoilt  by  the  unfortu- 
nate  portraits   of  royalty.     Mr.  Weigall's 
aUocious  libel  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  any  exhibition.    Mr.  Buckner 
has  missed  his  vocation  in  life  ;  he  paints  the 
dresses  of  his  portraits  so  well  he  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  second  Worth,  and  ought  to 
have  flourished  in  those  days  of  portraiture 
when  the  head  was  committed  to  one  artist 
and  the  diapery  to  another.  _  There  are  three 
very  charming  landscapes  in  this  room,  No. 
223,  by  W.  Luker  ;  No.  227,  "  Dewy  Eve," 
by  H.  W.  B.  Davis  ;  and  No.  251,  some  sheep 
coming  down  a  rocky  path  on  the  cliffs  near 
the  seashore,  byE.'N.  Downward.    No.  220, 
"  A  Creche,"  by  J.  Collinson,  is  a  meritorious 
little  work,  rather  too  solidly  painted.  No. 
226,   "A  Tope,  or  Lagune   Fishing  Boat, 
Venice,"  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  is  one  of  his  best 
pictures  here.    There  is  a  rather  clever  work 
by  a  lady  in  this  room,  though  the  action  of 
the  horses  is  somewhat  caricatured.  No.  237, 
"  Cart-horses  going  to  Grass,"  by  Mrs.  0. 
Newcomen.    No.  311,  "  Out  of  the  World," 
by  R.  Lehmann,  is  very  agreeable  both  in 
colour  and  feeling.    No.  324,  '■  Sir  Galahad," 
by  A.  Hughes,  is  in  this  artist's  best  manner. 
Mr.  Barwell   has   a  good  portrait  of  Lady 
Wentworth,  No.  330.  The  dress  is  too  heavily 
painted  and  serge-like  in  texture.    This  same 
painter  has  a  full-length  in  the  last  room  of  a 
lady  in  black  velvet  just  about  to  step  into 
,her    carriage,    No.  249,    Mrs.  Frederick. 
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"The  Wayfarers,"  by  T.  Graham,  is  a  very 
clover  piece  of  painting,  and  the  subject  is 
pathetically  told.    A  musician,  his  wife,  and 
chikl,arerestingby  adustyroad-sido ;  tiieyhavo 
evidently  seen  better  days  ;  the  dress  of  the 
wife,  together  with  a  certain  air  of  refinement 
about  her,  proclaim  iior  to  be  by  birth  a  lady, 
who  has  probably  eloped  with  the  dreamy 
violmist,  her  husband.    He  looks  one  of  those 
sons  of  genius  to  whom  worldly  prudence  and 
forethought  are  quite  unknown,  he  is  fondly 
cherishing  his  beloved  instrument,  and  with 
that  and  his  musical  day-dreams  is  perfectly 
content,  and  quite  unheeding  of  the  wayworn 
fatigue   and   gloomy  forebodings  depicted 
on   his  wife's   face.     The    baby    is  very 
well   painted,   and   the    execution    of  the 
drapery  is  excellent.     No.  349,  "  Reaping," 
\'F-^^'^^'^^^>      ^  Sood  picture,  painted 
With  this  artivt's  usual  mannerism.    Mr.  W 
M.  Wyllie's  "  Frere  Jaques,"  No.  377,  an  old 
priest  coming  away  from  the  chateau  laden 
with  presents,  is  a  capital  work.     We  cannot 
speak  very  favourably  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Wyn- 
field's  pictures  this  year.    His   best  work. 
No.  113,  "  A  Communication  of  Importance  " 
hangs  m  the  second  room.    No  358,  "  Round 
the  Fountain,"  and  No.  387,  "Confidences," 
are  both  unpleasant  in  colour.    This  pxinter 
will  always  introduce  a  bit  of  flaring  yellow 
most  disagreeable  in  eifect,  into  his  pictures 
I  here  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  Mr  H  B 
Roberts's  picture.  No.  395,  "  Ah  !  ah  !  the  old,' 
old,  Story !  "  a  merry  old  parson  meeting  a 
pair  of  lovers  in  a  lane.  The  man  looks  rather 
silly  at  being  discovered,  and  the  young  woman 
rather  indignant.    The  expression  on  all  the 
faces  is  excellent.    There  is  a  pretty  little 
landscape  in  this  room,  "  The  Spring-Time  " 
by  E  Opie.    In  the  foreground  a  little  girl  in 
a  yellow  frock  is  picking  daisies.    In  Gallerv 

^'■.'^'■J-  ^'""'''^  l^-'^s  a  g"°<J  picture! 
'  Chanty,"  No.  491,  very  pathetic  in  its  way, 
ot  a  poor  girl  seated  on  a  doorstep  feeding 
two  lean  and  hungry  beggar  dogs  with  her  own 
last  crust.  This  artist  has  another  clever  sub- 
ject in  the  great  room,  entitled  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  where  a  wily  fox 
has  come  by  night  to  the  hen-house  to  steal 
some  fowls  who  are  safely  roosting  out  of  his 
ffr?;?    r,  pictures.  No.  923, 

ihe  Basha's  Black  Guards,"  and  No.  1023 
"  Arab  Prisoners,"  are  fine  works,  and  suggest 
the  air  of  the  desert.  They  are  evidently 
painted  by  one  who  knows  Arab  life,  its  cha- 
racter, and  locality,  and  not  concocted  solely 
in  an  English  studio,  as  too  many  eastern  sub 
jects  are.  In  the  same  room  with  the  last- 
lia,med  work  is  Gerome's  fine  picture,  "  Jeru- 
salem," and  also  a  clever  picture  by  G 
No  foil^''°°'    "^'"'^  °^  Gallantry," 

,  We  have  not  space  to  individualise  any  of 
the  works  in  the  Water-colour  Gallery 
Messrs.  S.  Cooper  and  J.  Lewis  are  both  very 
strong,  and  many  young  men  are  makino-  for 
themselves  a  position  there  which  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  achieving  in  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  water-colour  societies.  We 
may,  m  a  future  notice,  have  some  remarks  to 
make  upon  sculpture,  which  has  claims  upon 
our  attention  from  its  naturally  close  alliance 
With  our  own  particular  art  architecture. 


Assyrians  and  afterwards  oP  the  Persians  was  j  structures  are  often  strikin'dv  eIer^ari^^ 
h^ n^'  tI;;^;? irt'^li?'!!:!^   di,.lay  a  versatile  mind  for  in^i^l^ 


heaven."    Though  not  so  degraded  a  super- 
stition as  tliat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  ultimately 
degenerated— symbolical  representations  anil 
statues  at  length  supplying  the  place  of  the 
simple  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to 
deihed  heroes  were  at  last  delegated  supremo 
attributes.    At  first  the  sun  and  moon  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  till  at  last  "sacella," 
or  temples  with  images,  were  erected.  Such 
was  Chaldean  Sabiism,  as  adopted  by  the 
priests   of  the   East.     Belus,   among  the 
Assyrians,  was  afterwards  a  deified  hero.  The 
Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  a  purer  form 
of  Sabiism  under  the  system  of  Zoroaster, 
though  it  afterwards  became  more  material.' 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  erected 
neither  temples  '  nor  altars  to  their  gods  the 
hilltops  serving  generally  for  thei?  worship 
and  rues.    This  must  be  taken  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  however,  for  we  find   that  fire 
temples  were  built,  though  they  were  of  a  sub- 
ordinate character.    In  the  "pyreum"  or  fire 
temple  the  sacred  fire  was  preserved.  Though 
of  not  so  gross  a  kind  as  the  materialistic 
worship  of  the   Egyptians,  the  tenets  of 
Zoroaster  stdl  led  to  a  ceremonial  observance 
while  the  "  magi "  or  priests  enslaved  the 
minds  of   the  people  as  in  Egypt.  The 
revolting  disposal  of  the  dead  to  the  four 
elements— earth,     air,    water,    and    fire  — 
checked   any  monumental   development  of 
architecture,  which  hence  was  confined  chiefly 
to  regal  requirements.     The  despotic  power 
and  hereditary  monarchy  of   the  Persians 
greatly  assisted  to  develop  a  regal  style  of 
splendour.    The  Persian  monarchs  were  in- 
deed, often  regarded  as  the  vicegerents  of  the 
Deity  "the King  of  Kings"  being  a  common 
title  of  them.    The  homage  paid  them  was  an 
Idolatrous  one,  and  divine  honours  were  fre- 
quently bestowed.    The  remains   of  re,"-al 
architecture  at  Persepolis,  the  great  halls  and 
palaces  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  the  walls  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  the  platforms  and  ter 
races,  the  massive  flights  of  steps,  the  voluted 
columns,  all  indicate  a  style,  though  borrowino- 
from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  yet  conceived  under 
a  purer   and  less  material  idea,  possessiii"- 
more  flexibility,  perhaps, from  the  co-existence 
ot  a  regal  and  religious  state. 
_  Let  us  turn  to  India.    One   of  the  earliest 
civilised  countries  of  the  world,  its  remains 
are  chiefly  of  a  later  age  than  that  last  spoken 
of.    ihe  fertile  plainj  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  naturally  were  productive  of  races 
highly  imaginative,  as  the  natural  products  of 
the  country  are  rich  and   luxurious.  The 
Vedas,"  the  earliest  sacred  writings,  o-ives 
no  allusion  to  any  outward  or  public  form  of 
worship.    Neither  temples  nor  imao-es  are 
mentioned  of  this  early  period,  in  which  the  one 
Great  Spirit  of  the  universe  was  worshipped 
as  manifested  in  the  sun  and  planets,  and 
whose  earthly  representative  was   fire.  In- 
deed, this  primitive  people  were  of  the  Per- 
sian^ stock,  or  of  Lido -Germanic  or  Aryan 
ori-in.    It  was  not  till  the  Buddhist  religion 


THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS 

{Continued  from  page  312.) 

T>ASSING  from  Egyptian  to  later  civilisa- 
:  J-  tions  and  their  art  conceptions,  we  mav 
just  notice  the  Persian  and  Indian  ideals^ 
While  m  Egypt  the  temple  element  was  the 
predominant  one,  in  Assyria  the  buildings 
ipartook  more  of  the  palatial  char^te?, 
.hough  many  of  the  apartments  seem  to  have 
jeen  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  roHgion. 
^r.  Fergusson,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
It  study  to  this  style,  observes  that  the  buiJd- 
ngs  may  be  designated  or  characterised  as 


B.C.,  that  Indian  art  has  any  interest  or  cha- 
racter of  Its  own.    At  first  rock-cut  or  mono- 
lithic, the  architecture  of  the  Buddhists  was 
essentially  of  a  sacred  or  monumental  class 
consisting  of  pillars,  towers,  tumuli,  halls  or' 
caves.    From  the  elaborate  researches  of  Mr 
1^  ergusson  into  this  style  of  art,  we  are  tolera- 
bly acquainted  with  the  features  and  pecu- 
liarities of  early  Indian  art  development,  and 
It  will  be  sufiicient  to  observe  that  a  childish 
toyhke  character  pervades  it,  very  expressive 
pf  the  climate  and  mode  of  thought,  but  there 
IS  in  It  also  a  great  deal  that  is  exceedingly 
origmal,  ingenious,  and  suggestive.  Jama 
architecture  was  essentially  a  temple  develoD- 
mont,  clever  in  its  simple  modes  of  domical 
construction  and  roofing ;  while  Hindu  archi- 
tecture IS  perhaps  still  more  interesting  as  a 
temple  or  religious  art.     In  all  the  develop- 
palace"  temples."  ""The'  relTgron"  of '^bp  I ^'"•^"'l''"'/'"^  ^"^^ike  character 

^  religion  o±   the  |  is  found  in  the  detail,  yet  the  outlines  of  their 


was  introduced,  about  the  seven  h  centurv  '^IT.^  l^'^'''''  f'^^"'*^'  intellectuaL 
B.C.,  that  Indian  art  has  anv  inte?e  t  nfou!  3^^!J'l'?!'i  ^S"*^' ^'"^^^^^^  degraded  to  the 


_  In  neither  the  Persian  nor  Indian  concep- 
tions of  art  did  the  intollent  play  such  a  pro- 
minent part  as  it  did  in  Greek   art.  The 
lower  technic  and  imitative  qualities  alono  are 
predominant  in  those  Asiatic  developments 
Imagmativc  and  clever  in  their  combinations 
ot  form,  reflective  in  every  sense  of  a  sensuous 
and  nervous  race,  there  was  yet  a  want  of  that 
abstract  refinement  which  distiu"-ui,s],es  in 
such  a  marked  degree  the  works  of  the  Greek 
architects.     The  Asiatics  had  not  that  power 
of  separating  ideas,  the  ideal  from  the  real- 
istic    that  the  Greeks  had— they  needed,  like 
children  of  nature,  representations  to  assist,  or 
that   kind   of  symbolic  expression  which  a 
matiirer  intellect  can  dispense  with.  Their 
notions  of  matter   and  mind  were  in  hope- 
less confusion.     Leaning  ever  to  th<-  mys- 
terious, they  could   not    concentrate  their 
minds  on  anything  of  a  practical  nature  • 
their  science,    if    we    can    cill   it  such' 
was   entirely   founded  on  empirical  rules-' 
while  their  art,  reaching  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, expressing  to  the  utmost  the  ideas  that 
evolved  it,  could  not  advance  a  step  further 
It  was  for  another  people  and  nation  to  carry 
on  the  progressive  movement  of  art  on  a  more 
reliable  basis.    It  was  reserved  for  the  more 
practical  nations  of  the  west  to  carry  on  this 
work.     To  Greece  and  Rome  we  have  to  look 
for  the  resumption  of  the  conceptive  power  of 
a  vigorous  art.    Their  intellectual  stren<^rh 
their  moral  and  systematic  mind,  were  sirfE- 
cient.    If  we  can  show   greater  poets  and 
philosophers  than  Greece,  we  yet  yield  her  a 
charm  of  freshness  and  originality  we  cannot 
possess.  As  a  well-known  writer  has  it,  speak- 
ing of  the  Classic  life,  "  It  is  the  image  ^ere 
only  to  be  seen  of  our  highest  natural  powers 
m  their  freshest  vigour.  It  is  the  unattainable 
grace  ot  the  prime  of  manhood."    The  most 
common-place   relics   are  "  models   for  our 
highest  art."    The  chaste  simplicitv  and 
grandeur  of  Greek  architecture  is  pre-eminent 
whatever  notions  we  may  entertain   of  its 
flexibility  and  its  applicability  to  modern 
wants.    The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of 
Greek  poetry,  philosophy,  and  sculpture  A 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  distinguished  them 
all.    Possessing  a  high  degree  of  mental  ori- 
ginality, and  unrestricted  by  sacerdotal  inter- 
ference, despotic  authority,  or  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  castes,  the  poetic  element  soon  found 
exercise.  The  ivjligious  mythi  aided  to  create 
a  sort  of  aesthetic-spiritual  culture,  which 
Orpheus  in  his  religious  hymns.  Homer  in  his 
national  epic  poems,  and  Hesiod  in  his  mvtho- 
cosmogonal  works,  rendered  immortal.  Again 
Plato  and  Aristotle  embraced  the  highe'^t 
aims  of  humanity  and  reason,  and  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  world  of  sense  and  the 
super-sensuous  that  has  exercised  a  powerful 
and  never-dying  influence  over  mankind 

What  African  and  Asiatic  civilisation  failed 
to  accomplish,  Greece  did.  It  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  coarser  faculties  of  nature  to 
another  and  higher  faculty,  the  intellectuaL 


purposes  of  gross  superstitions  by  the  E<^vD- 
tians  and  Assyrians,  transformed  into  monster 
shapes^  now  began  to  assume  that  prerogative 
of  a  Divine  nature  which  the  Greeks  always 
identified  with  the  » Beautiful,"  the  chief 
attribute  of  the  moral  system  of  Aristotle. 
Previously  the  natural  faculties  only  aimed  at 
representative  art,  degrading  it  to  the  lower 
pas,iions  and  the  lowest  ideals.    Now  it  aimed 
at  a  far  higher  conception,  and  achieved  a 
nobler  purpose.  An  idealised  nature  was  what 
Greek  art  aspired  to,  and  its   religion  was 
almost  pure  maturalism.     The  ver^  gods  of 
the  Greeks  were  more  the  creatures  of  the  ima- 
gination than   of  religious  need,  and  "the 
most  finished  perfection  of  the  natural  facul- 
ties was  the  dream"  of  the  Greek. 

Examining  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture—the Parthenon,  for  example— the  same 
Idealised  couception  and  expression  is  mani- 
fest. 
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Thou-li  Grecian  architecture  undoubtedly 
owed  much  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art, 
the  Greek  mind  soon  developed  a  style  essen- 
tially original  in  its  m  .de  of  expression,  la 
Athenian  arclutectnre  at  least  the  two  races 
th  It  c  aubined  to  create  such  sublime  works  ot 
formative  beauty-namely,  the  Pelasgic  and 
Dorian  races,  or  the  Ionic  and  Doric  elements 
_.vere  about   equally   concerned,    lii  the 
Parthenon  we  do  not  get  the  expression  of 
material  power  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  noi 
the  variety  of  the  Roman  and  later  phases  of 
art  but  we  have  that  higher  and  rigid  intel- 
lectual expression  which  depends  on  a  more 
perfected  system  of  proportion,  and  that  ex- 
quisite perception  of  the  refinements  of  form 
Ld  outline  which  an  earlier  civilisation  could 
not  attain  to.    Indeed,  the  kind  of  beauty  of 
which  the  Parthenon  is  a  type  fatly  reflects  the 
abstract  and  philosophic  mind  of  the  Greeks; 
it  stands  as  an  embodiment  m  form  of  the 
intellect,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  the  period 
Tiie  minute  optical  adjustments,  the  curves 
employed  witti  such  delicate  precision,  the 
mouldings,  the  finish  bestowed  upon  every 
part  cf  this  model  of  Greek  taste,  are  so  many 
indications  of  that  refinement  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  abstraction  in  design  which  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  the  Greeks,    ihe  re- 
presentative office  of  sculpture  was  nicely 
subordinated  to  the  architecture,  not  as  in 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  and  Indian  art,  often 
taking  a  paramount  place.   A'zain,  colour  was 
subordi.uited  to  form  ;  the  sculpture  wa^  of  en 
relieved  by  colour,  the  backgrounds  and  mould- 
ino-s  being  painted,  but  never  to  destroy  or 
interfere  with  the  value  of  the  architectural 
forms,  and  never  in  exposed  situatwns^^  ^ 

(To  he  cnntinued.) 


STEAM  KOAD  EOLLING. 

WE  have  received  the  report  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Boavrt  of  Works  on  the  economj  of  steam 
road-rolling,  written  by  Fred.  A.  Paget    It  is  a'l 
important  report,  and  well  worthy  ot  tue  caretul 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  question.  Pro- 
bably we  shall  refer  to  the  report   at  length 
in  a  future  namber.     The  following  is  what 
Mr  Paget  says  on  the  economy  of  steam  rollmg:  — 
h'-sults  in  Paris,  Liverpool,  Skeffield,  and 
Maidstone.— The  resnXti  obtained  oa  the  numer- 
ous roads  steam-rolled  in  Paris  for  more  than 
seven  yea.  s  have  led  to  the  general  belief  amongst 
those  best  fitted  to  judge  that,  with  the  same  ex- 
penditure, a  roid  rolled  by  steam  lasts  double  the 
time  of  that  rolled  by  horses.    Starting  from 
these  results,  and  assuming  that  the  steam-rolle  l 
roails  would  'ast  twice  as  long  as  the  present,  Mr. 
H^aton.of  Birmingham,  calculated  that  an  an- 
nual saving  of  £5700  to  that  to^vn  would  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  steam-roller;  the  pre- 
sent annual  expenditure  for  road  material  alone 
amounting  to  as  much  as  £13,000.     Though  hesi- 
tating U  assign  a  precise  figure  to  the  amount  ot 
savin^g  effcc.ed  by  road-rolling,  Mr.  Newlands, 
the  Liverpool  borough  engineer,  wrote  m  October, 
1867  with  regard  to  Messrs.  Avehng  and  forter  s 
30-ton  roller  :-'^Ojr  roads  are  in  ninch  better 
order,  and  easier  kept  clem,  than  before  its  use, 
and  our  bills  for  macidam  are  not  so  heavy. 
Mr  Newlands  expects,  however,  that  'the  saving 
in  macadam  by  every  coating  being  at  once  con- 
solidated will  be  very  great,  tiough  he  cannot  at 
present  pat  a  value  on  it."    Daring  the  last  two 
years,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Holmes,  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor  of  Sheffield,  has  "  used  a  steam  road- 
roller  made  by  Messrs.  Aveliug  and  Porter.     _  He 
finds  "  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  macadamised 
roads  to  be  even  greater  than  when  rolled  with  a 
horse-roller,"  but  he  is  "not  yet  in  a  positi-.n  to 
give  exact  figures."    He  has  no  doubt  it  will  m- 
Irease  the  saving  at  least  40  per  cent  over  un- 
rolled   roads."     Mr.    Edward  Buckham,  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Maidstone,  writes  us  as  to 
the  steam-rolling  carried  out  there  m  March, 
1868,  with  a  15-ton  Avellng  and  Porter  roller, 
that  "  the  results  obtained  from  using  the  roller 
are  economy,  durability,  comfort,  and  uniformity 
of  section  of  road."    Mr.  Buckham  considers  that 
the  constant  use  of  a  steam  road-roller  would 
effect  an  economy  in  road  maintenance  of  at 
least  "  twenty  per  cent.  „    ,  e 
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^.,y„„._Mr.   Howell,  surveyor  o  road,  in  the 
district  of  S.  James,  wrote  in  October,  1868,  that 
by  moans  of  steam-rolling  "  the  materia  is  saved 
Tke  stones  being  forced  into  a  soft  bod,  will  not 
be  fretted  away  as  they  would  be  when  exposed 
to  horses'  hoofs  and  wheels,"  and  he  considers 
'Hhatthe  use  of  a  heavy  roller  ought  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  maintaining  roads  from  one-third  to 
one-half,  with  a  better  road."    He  says  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  material  are  saved.   Mr.  Howell  hw 
reported  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  surveyor  of  the 
parish  of  S.  George's,  H  mover-square,  in  1857, 
that  his  voitry  "had  a  roller  weighing  20  tons; 
this  was,  in  his  opinion,  unwisely  sold,  ine 
small  use  made  o£  it  convinced  him,  or  assisted  to 
convince  him,  that  our  method  of  formmg  mac- 
adam roads  without  a  roller  is  a  mistake.  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  a  suffi;ieiit  roller  in  the  for- 
mation of  broken  granite  or  gravel  roads  the 
reasons  that  might  be  adduced  are  numerous  ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  potent  is  economy,  not  only 
to  ratepayers,  but  to  every  owner  of  a  horse 
Mr  Tomkins,  of  S.  Gjorge's,  says  that  one-third 
of  the  material  is  saved.    Mr.  Mann,  the  superin- 
tendent of   the  department  of  Her  Mijestys 
Commissioners  of  Works,  informs  us  that  his  ex- 
perience   in  steam-rolling,  as  compared  witU 
horse-roUiug,  "  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  es- 
timate of  a  comparative  economy  of  one-third  in 
material  and  labour  would  be  much  _  below  the 
mark "     He    considers  "  the  adoption  of  ttie 
steam  roller  generally  most  desirable  ; ''  and  re- 
commends that  "  the  road  be  properly  lifted  and 
coated,  and  the  interstices  fiUe  1  with  good  hogg 
ino-  "  Mr  R  R.  Arntz,  the  survevor  ot  the  Board 
ofVorks'  for  the  Westminster  district,  in  the  re- 
port previously  alluded  to  of  November,  1866, 
states  his  opinion  that  stcam-rollc  s    are  a  valu- 
able invention,  and  that  they  could  be  used  with 
advantacre  on  the  macadamised  roads  of  London. 
AmoncT  other  London  parish  and  district  sur- 
veyors" W3  may  mention  Mr.  Pratt,  surveyor  of 
Islino-ton  •  Mr.  Henry  Cormack,  surveyor  ot  the 
eastern  di'strict,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Clements,  sur- 
veyor of  the  western  district,  of  IsUngton  ;  Mi. 
Browning,  of  Marylebo.ie  ;  Mr.  Greenstreet  of  bt 
Saviour's,  Southwark;  Mr.  Pattison, _ of  Chelsea; 
and  yet  others.     Mr.  Cormack  writes:—  JNo 
doubt  a  saving  is  effected  by  at  once  consohdat- 
[nathe  graniteinateadof  allowing  a  portion  to  be 
arSund  to  dust  by  traffic,  then  to  be  carted  away 
as  mud  The  additional  durability  must  be  proved 
bv  time,  and  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  qum- 
titv  of  hogging  or  other  binding  material  used 
duriu''  the  process."    Mr.  Clements  states  that 
"one "of  the  great  advantages  in  the  wear  of  a 
rolled  roal  is,  that  the  stones  are  all  at  once  eon - 
solidatsd  into  one  mass,  the  corners  of  the  stones 
beino-  undamaged  ;  whilst  in  a  road  where  the 
traffic  has  to  consolidate  the    new  metal,  the 
whole  of  the  stones,  both  on  the  snrfare  and 
beneath,  get  rounded,  forming  so  many  pebbles, 
which  roll  to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  giving  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  and  attention  after- 
wards."   Mr.  Browning,  the  surveyor  of  Maryle- 
bone,  says  he  is  "  decidedly  in  favour  of  rolling 
granite  roads  either  by  horse  or  steam  (the  lat- 
ter   where  practicable).''     "An   ^'-vautage  is 
gained  in  every  way."    Mr.  Greenstreet  of  S. 
Saviour's  District  Board  of  Words,  writes  that  he 
is  decidedly  "of  opinion  that  roads  thus  made 
will  wear  much  longer  than  under  the  old  rough 
and  cruel  system."    We  have  seen  it  stated  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  that  in  1866  a 
steam-roller  tried  between  Highbury  and_ the  om- 
nibus yard  ma  le  an  excellent  road,  which  re- 
mained one  year  and  three  months  apparently 
quite  good,  without  one  spadeful  of  granite  being 
nur,  on  it,  although  other  portions  of  the  same 
road  within  the  same  time  required  three  coats 
of  granite  to  keep  it  in  equal  rep  air. 

The  Road  Metalling  used  in  London.— Wh^r^, 
as  in  London,  the  metalling  is  of  a  very  cost  y 
character,  and  yet,  from  its  very  hardness,  only 
"run  in  "  with  diffimlty  by  the  ordinary  traffic, 
most  favourable  results  as  to  economy  may  be  ex- 
pected.    The  average  price  of  the  Loudon  five 
ounce  -ranits  metalling  may  ba  stated  to  be  six- 
teen shillings  per  ton  delivered  on  the  roads.  As 
evidence  of  the  great  proportion  that  the  price  of 
the  metalling  enters  into  the  expense  of  road 
maintenance  in  Lmdon,  we  may  state  that  Mr- 
Eenry  T.  Tomkins,  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  m 
the  district  ofS.  George,  writes  us  that  Bond- 
street  cost  during  the  past  year  _£24d  for  main- 
tenance, not  less  than  £216  ot  which  were  for 
metalling.    The  macadamised  portion  ot  Picca- 
dilly cost  £13Si,  of  which  £1359  were  spent  oa 


metalling.     According  to  the  1868-9  published 
return  of  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Works 
for    the  Westminster    District,  Bridge-street, 
cost  3s.  6id  per  square  yard,  or  a  total  of  more 
than  £311,  of  which  more  than  £.i05  were_spent 
on  the  granite  alone  ;  Parliament-street,  £533,  of 
which  £173  for  metalling;  Victoria-street,  £869, 
of  which  £711  for  broken  granite  ;  Kensington- 
road,  £1588,  out  of  which  as  much  as  £1414 
were  spent  on  the  cost  of  the  granite.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  its  great  hardness,  the  Guern- 
sey granite  is  sometimes  worn  before  consolida- 
tion on  the  London  roads  into  smooth,  irregular 
balls  specimens  of  which  we  have  now  before  us. 
The  '  economy  produced    in  road  maintenance 
would  evidently  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  metal  required  ;  or  in  proportion, 
c(eteris paribus,  to  the  amount  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  would  be  in  favour  of  the  London  roads. 

In  many  German  districts  where  rolling  is  em- 
ployed on  cheaper  metalling,  the  expenditure  for 
metal  only  amounts  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  ot  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  ot  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  oa  Priday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  read  a  paper 

On  Monumental  Sculptuke. 
This  paper  was  supplementary  to  one  read  be- 
fore the  dissociation  last  year  hy  the  same  gentle- 
man *     After  some  intro-luctory  remarks  and  a 
brief  resume  of  his  former  piper,  Mr.  Watson 
entered  at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  Greek 
sculpture,  by  the  study  of  which  architects  woald 
be  able  to  get  some  perception  of  those  qualities 
which  are  undoubtedly  necessary  for  all  monu- 
mental sculpture,  and  witbout  which  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  architecture  with  )Ut  detriment  to  the 
hf"-hest  forms  of  both.  The  Greeks  had  a  power  of 
execution,  and  a  wealth  of  imagin  itive  story  that 
linked  itself  to  the  creation  of  the  boldest  and 
finest  works.    Architects  in  the  present  day  are 
very  liable  to  go  astray  in  adopting  the  most 
finished  style  ot  the  Greeks  as  a  point  ot  de- 
parture ;  indeed,  much  of  the  weakness  of  modern 
sculpture  comes  from  the  endeavour  so  to  do 
instead  of  getting  at  the  simpler  principles  and 
truths  out  of  which  the  Greeks'  wonderful  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  their  delicate  mani- 
pulation enabled  them  to  create  what  architects 
in  the  present  day  would  emulate.    Some  ot  the  , 
earlier  pre-Phidianart,tOgjther  with  theMedireval 
sculptures  of  the  best  times,  will  be  more  usetul 
in  the  present  day  to  architects  in  determining 
rules   of  practice,  the   ultimate  application  ot 
which  should  be  directed  to  the  production  not  ot 
affected  and  imperfect  copies  or  translations  ot 
the  weaknesses  visible  in  the  works  referred  to— 
faults  arising  always  from  want  of  anatomical  ■ 
kn  jwledge,  mechanical  appliances,  and  technical  : 
skill— hut  rather  to  the  creation  of  works  perfect,  . 
as  far  as  all  existing  advantages  go,  m  mechanical  , 
and  technical  ss-ill,  but  hanng  prim  irily  earnest;  , 
intention— a  plain  motive  told  plainly  and  in  the  ; 
most  straightforward  manner,  and  in  stone,    i  na 
material  must  never  be  forg  )tten.     Seulptare  in 
coniuaclion  with  architecture  must  grow  out  ot 
the  architecture— be  an  essential  part  ot  the 
design,  not,  applied  or  stuck  on  as  so  much  orna- 
ment put  into  niches  or  otherwise.    Mr.  Wacon 
thinks  the  niche  is  a  great  mistake,  and  the  statue 
put  into  it  merely  an  ornamental  appendage, 
without  re,ison  or  udlity  to  justify  its  introduc- 
tion    The  simplest  idea  of  sculpture  in  the  -ound 
formino-part  of  an  architectural  composition  is 
that  it  should  be  fuuctional,  or  used  to  emphasisa 
and  mark  functional  mem'.ers  of  the  comp  .sition 
The  figures  on  the  angles  of  tho  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice  are  an  elaborate  example  of  thistieac- 
me.t;  and  throughout  all  Meliaval  art  m my 
far  simpler  specimens  may  be  found  m  wliich  he 
parts  sculptured  have  projection  sufficient  to  give 
them  the  desired  relief  and  importance  ;  hat  they 
are  attached  to,  grow  out  from,  and  are,  in  tact, 
cut  out  of  the  same  stone  as  the  functional  mem 
hers  they  emphasise,  whether  it  be  q'^^''^' 
or  arch-stone.  When  this  ligature  is  cut  sculpture 
commences  to  have  a   separate  existence  ;  « 
gradually  becomes  the  subject  of  another  branch 
Sf  the  art  family-becomes,  indeed,  a  di  tmct 
work  of  art,  requiring  different  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  seen  so  as  to  be  understood  ;  it 
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should  then  be  placcil  in  a  gallery  where  it  can 
be  viewed  nil  round,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  a 
snbsidiary  member  with  others  of  a  work  in  which, 
perhaps,  it  has  become  a   discordant  clement. 
Figures  carved  in  low  relief  are  the  natural  first 
steps  of  this  principle  ;  the  stone  on  which  they 
are  carved  forms  a  portion  of  the  solid  structure 
of  the  building,  and  this  application  of  sculptured 
forms  is  that  which  we  sliould  first  adopt  in  our 
works.    High  relief,  and  ultim  itely  the  round 
properly  used,  is  an  elaboration  of  this,  whicli 
can  only  be  obtained  at  a  greater  cost.    It  is 
necessary  to  qualif}'  the  round  by  saying"  properly 
used,"  or  we  should  get  at  once  a  contr.idiction 
between  what  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  is  a 
principle,  and  what  we  know  to  have  been  tlie 
practice  of  the  M  idiajvalists  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  finest  periods.     But  a  careful  consideration 
of  those  works  in  which  they  did  actually  sever 
the  material  and  sculpture  the  figures  all  round, 
will  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated  ;  for 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  ease  with  which 
works  of  such  great  magnitude  could  be  handled, 
and  the  obligation  a  true  artist  is  under  to  finish 
to  his  utmost  whatever  his  hand  may  reach,  and 
which  has  given  to  us  what  was  never  intended 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Greeks — viz.,  the  back 
of  the  Theseus,  said  to  be  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world — it  is  evident  that  the  purpose  and  inten 
tion  of  the  work  can  be  made  by  the  power  of  the 
artist  to  ride  superior  to  the  accidents  of  position 
and  even  of  the  material  itself  ;  and  one  can 
hardly  view  these  fragments  as  they  now  are 
without  resetting  the  figures  in  their  original 
surroundings,  while  with  all  the  life  and  move 
merit  in  them,  and  with  the  largest  and  broadest 
treatment  that  has  ever  been  produced,  there  are 
certain  strongly-marked  lines  of  composition,  a 
balance  and  order  of  the  parts,  which  slistinguish 
the  work  iminediately  as  having  formed  part 
of   an   architecture   ia   which   they   were  the 
chief  and  the  noblest  ornament.     Severed  in 
reality,    the    pervading  spirit    of  the  master 
Phidias  lived  in  the  whole,  and  fused  the  mass 
'into  oue  design,  and  they  are  as  essentially  parts 
of  the  structure  as  though  they  had  never  been 
(for  greater  perfection  of  finish)  wrought  on  the 
ground  instead  of  i/i  situ.     The  prinoiplas  on 
wliich  sculpture   should  be   designed   may  be 
foumled  on  the  cons'deration  that  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  ran  away  from  its  ground,  but  be 
ever  attached  to,  fuse  i  into,  and  form  part  of  the 
structure.    This  clearly  settled,  most  other  rules 
spring  from  it.    The  actions  will  not  be  violent, 
the  movements  of  the  composition  will  be  more 
or  less  limited,  as  the  work  is  more  or  less  in 
relief.    We  find  in  the  best  period  of  Mediseval 
sculpture,  when  the  figures  are  most  advanced 
towards  and  reach  absolute  roundness,  a  very 
strong  recognition  of  their  architectural  parentage. 
The  arms  and  legs  are  not  cleaving  the  air,  the 
drapery  falls  but  little  affected  by  wind  or  move- 
ment, the  figures  are  columnar,  and  cleave  to  the 
strongly-marked  vertical  lines  of  the  composition 
of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Tlie  influence  of  CO -tume  is  very  great  on  the 
artists  of  any  period,  from  the  fact  that,  material 
and  objective  as  it  is,  putting  aside  all  moral  con- 
siderations, an  artist  in  a  living  and  progressive 
art  period  must  represent  and  render  in  stone  the 
objects  he  sr-es,  the  daily  life  he  lives,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  and  time  in  which 
he  is  placed.  No  great  period  of  art  has  ever 
been  in  which  the  artists  generally  and  almost 
exclusively  sought  in  previous  periods  of  history 
the  subjects  of  their  works  or  the  personages  and 
costumes  of  previous  times.  The  object  of  the 
artist  should  be  to  stamp  upon  his  work  the  image 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  hand  down  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  him  a  true  mirror  of 
those  influences  that  surround  him.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  not  an  age  of  sculpture  but  of 
pictorial  art,  with  its  colour  and  semblance  ;  that 
variety,  restlessness,  and  show  are  the  main  cha- 
racterifctics  of  our  social  condition  at  this  time  ; 
and  that  artists  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
representation  of  those  aspects  of  our  existence, 
and  what  is  a  quality  of  art,  exaggerate  within' 
certain  limits  the  natural  development  of  it. 
This  would  be  to  leave  the  less  sensuous  art  of 
sculpture  altogether  to  neglect  ;  but  this  will  not 
suit  architects,  who  find  in  sculpture  their  most 
useful  and  graceful  ally.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  by  their  works 
and  influence  would  give  to  this  too-frivolous  age 
some  sort  of  love  and  respect  for  those  qualities 
of  chivalry  and  nobility  which  have  afforded 
subject  for  all  the  art-representation  we  admire  ; 
bat  the  masses  are  difficult  to  reach,  and  adverse 


powers  are  immense,  and  too  much  used  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Still,  sculpture  cannot  be 
allowed  to  bo  starved  out  because  we  will  not 
provide  for  its  sustenance  those  solid  and  enduring 
accessories  to  our  lives  which  aro  more  abso- 
lutely necessary  to   it   than  to  any  other  art. 
While  wo  persist  ia  hiding  and  smothering  up 
under  superficiality  and  mcanno-s  the  noblest  im- 
pulses we  feel,  we  cannot  allci'  tliiiif;^  ;  we  must 
be  content  totakc  them  as  wo  (bid  them.    But  we 
may  hope  for  bettor  times,  and  work  onward.  We 
may  use  our  reason  to  modify  and  correct  those 
evils  which  it  would  sometimes  appe  ir  arc  in- 
separable from  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  Mr. 
Watson  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  parts  of 
costume  that  have  been  common  to  all  art  periods, 
the  facilities  they  gave  to  the  artist's  work,  and 
so  indirectly  served  to  promote  the  influence  and 
expression  of  that  art.     lu  the  course  of  these 
remarks  he  said  that  in  all  the  earlier  dresses 
very  simple  forms  were  used,    loosely  'flowing 
about  the  person,  and  leaving  the  limbs  uncoii- 
fined,the  drapery  being  wrought  with  the  needle, 
and  damasked  over  with  colours  and  figures  that 
did  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  marked  out  its 
folds.     All  this  was  excellently  adapted  for 
sculptural  representation,  and  at  the  hands  of 
artist-workmen    received    different  renderings 
according  to  the  material.    The  Greeks  wore  so 
fine  a  tissue  as  to  be  almost  transparent,  and  their 
sculptors  rendered  this  in  a  manner  which  re- 
veals the  whole  fo  21  within.    It  has  been  said 
by  some  that  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  wet 
the  garments  th  y  threw  over  their  models,  but 
on  looking  cirefully  at  the  Greek  figures  you 
will  see  plainl/  that  it  was  no  such  thing  ;  they 
saw  through  the  tissue  which  encompassed  the 
figure,  and  they  represented  what  they  saw,  not 
what  they  knew  it  to  be.    The  mutilated  female 
figures  in  the  room  of  the  hog's  back  tombs  in 
the  British  Museum  show  how  this  thin  tissue, 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  is  treated.    The  Medie- 
valist saw  a  heavier  and  a  warmer  covering,  and 
he  rendered  it  in  that  fine  bold  columnar  appear- 
ance of   the  figures,   not  wanting  in  life  and 
movement,  as  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  statups 
of  the  porches  of  Chartres,  .some  of  which  have 
been  beautifully  drawn  and  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale.    These  statues  are  indeed  sermons 
in  stone,  speaking  in  earnest  language  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  architecture  even  more  thoroughly 
thau  those  of  any  previous  art,  that  of  the  Greeks 
not  even  excepted.    No  people  seem  to  have  felt 
the  strictly  sculpturesque  treatment  of  the  human 
figure  as  these  thirteenth  centui-y  imagiers  seem 
to  have  done  in  hewing  out  their  figures  on  the 
building  side  by  side  with  those  who  worked  the 
canopies  and  pedestals.    These  sculptures  seem 
to  combine  all  that  is  noble  and  best  in  monu- 
mental_  art,  loveliness,  and  truth  to  nature  in 
expression,  motive,  and  action — action  fined  down 
to  the  least  possible  mobility,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
lines  of  the  architecture,  from  which  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  them  to  say  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  less  of  force  and  beauty.  The 
form  of  the  block  of  stone  often  influenced  the 
composition  of  the  figure,  and  it  is  evident  also 
that  in  some  instances  the  original  intention  has 
been  departed  from  in  some  of  the  Mediajval 
statues  from  conditions  imposed  by  the  material 
itself,  after  th-;  original  design  was  made.  But 
what  is  most  important,  the  sculptors  were  not 
content  with  a  liinpin<?  literal  representation  of 
the  thing  they  saw,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
a  poor  natunilistic  art.    The  same  mental  pro- 
cess which  with  the  Greeks  produced  their  ideal 
of  lovely  form  from  hi-h   intellectual  nature, 
with  the  Media3valist  resulted  in  a  grand  religious 
and   chivalrous  creation  of  moral  excellence 
After  briefly  referring  to  the  difficulties  met  witli 
m  the  modern  practice  of  sculpture,  the  author 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  could  not  pretend  to 
point  out  how  these  difficulties  were  to  be  met. 
We  can  all  see,  he  said,  that  the  old  men  had 
difficulties,  we  can  see  something  of  the  methods 
they  used  to  lessen  or  obviate  them,  and  most 
interesting  such  things  are  to  the  careful  student. 
We  may  each  do  something  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  this  difficulty,  and  we  really  onght  to  try  and 
lend  a  hand  to  our  sculptors  in  this  matter,  and 
not  leave  them  to  the  great  trouble,  whenever  they 
C"me  to  make  the  statue  of  a  man,  of  devising 
some  way  in  which  to  represent  him  other  than 
that  in  which  he  was  known  to  his  fellowmen,  and 
so  that  we  should  not  see  our  worthies  coming  out 
in  togas  or  "blankets"  they  never  wore  in  life, 
and  with  a  general   looseness  of  appearance 
suggestive  of  moral  attributes  directly  contrary  to 
those  for  which  they  are  immortalised. 


Some  remarks  on  the  paper  having  benn  made 
by  tlio  Chairman,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  and  others,  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  tho  paper 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


THE  EOYAL  ATIOHITEOTUEAL 
MUSEUM. 

E  have  just  received  a  copy  of  tho 
annu  d  report  of  this  museum.  Her 
Majesty,  the  fountain  of  all  honour,  has  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  boundless  generosity,  permitted 
tho  Architectural  Museum  to  designate  itself  the 
Royal  Arebitoctural  Museum.  Tlic  report  says 
Her  Majesty  has  not  only  "  condescended  "  to 
become  its  patron,  but  has  done  it  the  "  double 
honour  "of  permitting  it  to  bo  called  "  royal."  We 
should  have  thought  that  Her  Majesty  honoured 
herself  by  honouring  such  au  institution.  But 
let  that  pass. 

After  glancing  at  the  opening  of  the  museum, 
and  recording  thanks  to  all  who  have  substantially 
assisted  in  its  formation,  the  report  says  : — 

"  The  Council  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
Royal  Academy  for  an  exchange  of  Classic  for 
Gothic  work  ;  and  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  the  loan,  of  nearly  500  casts  from 
Amiens  and  other  places  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country,  in  return  for  casts  from  the  Bartle- 
Frere  Indian  sculptures  belonging  to  the  Council 
"  The  formation  of  a  library  of  reference  for 
students  and  art-workmen  has  been  determined 
upon,  the  sum  of  £10  towards  the  necessary 
fittings,  and  some  valuable  works,  having  been 
already  promised  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  ;  it  ia 
hoped  that  other  donations  in  books  or  in  money 
fortheir  purchase  will  follow. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  practical  item  of 
this  report  has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes  under  the 
direction  of  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  the  Architectural  Museum  ;  each 
body  contributing  as  it  is  best  able — the  Institute 
in  funds  and  influence,  the  Association  in  the 
working  arrangements,  and  the  Museum  in  giving 
up  a  large  and  well  lighted  room,  and  the  use  of 
its  collection.  Too  much  cannot  be  urged  in 
favour  of  this  organisation,  embracing  as  it  does, 
classes  for 

L  Drawing  from  the  flat  and  round. 

2.  Drawing  from  life. 

3.  Modelling. 

4.  Colour  decoration. 

5.  Water  colour  drawing. 

6.  Perspective  and  sciography. 

7.  Architectural  drawing. 
"For  particulars  applicationsshould  be  addressed 

to  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Joint  Committee,  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  Esq.,  23,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

"  The  Council  have  decided  for  the  present  upon 
opening  their  Museum  on  the  evenings  of  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  7  to  9-30, 
commencing  with  Thursday,  June  2,  to  enable 
many  to  study  in  it  who  are  engaged  during  the 
day." 

After  speaking  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Museum,  which  is  not  very  encouraging,  the  re- 
port gives  utterance  to  the  following  complaint : — 
"  The  Council  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Annual  International 
Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Industry,  and  have  made 
suggestions  for  co-operating  with  them  in  a  work 
like  the  Museum,  dating  its  commencement  from 
the  year  1851.  The  Council  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  absence  of  their  President's  name 
on  a  Commission  which  includes  the  Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers." 

Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  said 
nothing  about  the  absence  of  their  President's 
name  on  the  Commission,  or  to  have  com- 
municated with  the  Commissioners  privately  ? 


church:    BUILDING    IN  CORNWALL 
AND  DEVONSHIRE. 


TORQUAY.— Plans  for  the  further  decoration 
of  S.Luke's  Church  hnvo  been  ap]iroved  and 
adopted.  The  p'an  for  the  screen  consists  of  a 
base  of  stone,  with  panels  of  incised  alabaster, 
the  other  parts  to  be  wrought  iron,  with  polished 
brass  staples,  rosettes,  cresting,  and  cross.  For 
the  decoration  of  the  sacrarium  and  choir,  it  is 
proposed  to  illustrate  the  Te  Detail  with  nine 
groups  of  angels,  ornamented  with  vine  foliage, 
&c.   The  roof  of  the  choir  will  be  illustrated 
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with  twelve  subjects,  viz. :— Angels  of  our  Lord, 
the  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars  of  heaven, 
lightning  and  clouds,  mountains  and  hills,  green 
things,  whales,  fowls,  beasts,  priests  of  our  Lord, 
&c.,  whilst  the  intermeiliate  panels  will  be  filled 
with  the  words  of  the  Canticles,  and  the  colour- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  rocks  of  Torquay,  viz., 
black  and  red,  with  white  veins  running  through 
them.  Tlie  wooden  ribs  will  be  decorated  with 
gold  and  colour  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  south 
transept  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £600.  Mr.  Bloinfield,  of  London, 
is  the  architect. 

S.  Enoder,  Coemwall.  —  The  Church  of 
S.  Enoder,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  S.  Columb,  having  undergone  partial  restora- 
tion at  a  cost  of  £900,  has  juSt  been  re-opened 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  the  church  was  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition,  and  it  became  espe- 
cially necessary  that  the  roof  should  receive 
prompt  attention,  the  restoration  of  the  other 
parts  being  simply  deferred  on  account  of  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  raising  the  whole  of  the 
necessary  amount  at  once.  From  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  iPiers  St.  Aubyn,  the  chancel  roof  has 
been  completely  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the 
chancel  restored.  The  remaining  roofs  have 
been  very  substantially  repaired — in  fact,  they 
have  been  new  slated  throughout — but  the  old 
timber  on  the  inside  has  not  been  removed.  The 
south  chancel  aisle  h.is  been  rebuilt,  and  three 
new  windows  erected  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  suiiicient  money 
will  be  raised  to  enable  the  church  to  be  re- 
seated, open  benches  being  substituted  for  the 
chairs  now  in  use.  The  new  pulpit,  lectern,  and 
the  fittings  at  the  altar,  are  the  gift  of  the 
vicar.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Carah  and 
Edwards. 

Lanivet,  Cornwall. — Eunds  are  being  raised 
for  some  additions  to  this  very  pretty  liitle  church, 
restored  some  five  years  ago  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  of  London,  at  a 
cost  of  £1600.  This  church  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  stand  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
aisles.  A  piscina,  or  stoup,  of  elaborate  sculp- 
tured Pentewan  stone,  stands  on  a  granite 
pedestal  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the 
south  wall  are  the  rood  stairs,  in  good  condition 
and  open,  and  two  large  apertui-es  in  the  span- 
drels of  the  opposite  arches  mark  the  position  of 
the  ancient  rood-loft.  The  arcades  each  comprise 
six  four-centred  arches  of  S.  Stephen's  stone, 
supported  on  pillars  of  the  same  material.  The 
tower  arch  is  of  handsome  proportions,  and  richly 
moulded.  The  tower  itself  is  of  three  stages, 
strongly  buttressed,  and  finished  with  battle- 
ments ;  it  contains  six  bells,  on  one  of  which  is 
inscribed,  "  Peace  and  Good  Neighbourhood," 
while  the  tenor  bell  bears  the  following  couplet : 
I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all. 
Prior  to  the  restoration  in  18G1:  the  roof  was  of 
the  barrel  kind,  so  common  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  A  series  of  most  interesting  paintings 
in  distemper  were  discovered,  chiefly  in  the  south 
aisle,  the  principal  being  a  figure  of  Christ  eight 
feet  six  inches  high,  painted  in  black,  yellow,  and 
claret,  the  back-ground  being  filled  in  with  various 
instiuments  of  torture.  The  preservation  of 
these  paintings  was  a  matter  of  impossibility, 
but  the  rector  has  retained  careful  copies  of 
them  all. 

Tiverton.  —  Greenway's  Almshouses. — 
The  interesting  and  elaborate  little  chapel  con- 
nected with  this  building  has  been  carefully 
restored  under  the  direction  and  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  architect.  Although  re- 
markably small— being  but  14ft.  square  by  17ft. 
high,  this  chapel  contains  a  wonderful  amount 
of  carved  stonework  in  the  Late  Perpendicular 
style,  and  ia  extremely  profuse  and  rich  in  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  art  in  that  period.  Groups 
of  saints  and  angels,  figures  of  animals,  &c., 
abound,  and  there  are  numerous  quaint  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  exterior  walls,  which  have  until 
the  present  restoration  been  covered  with  plaster, 
and  become  illegible.  These  have  been  now 
brought  out,  those  letters  which  have  become 
corroded  by  time  have  been  restored,  and  the 
accumulated  dirt  removed  from  the  others. 
Beneath  the  cornice,  in  raised  letters  of  about 
five  inches  deep,  occurs  : — 

Have  grace,  ye  men,  and  ever  pray. 
For  the  sowls  of  John  and  Joau  Greenway. 
And  under  the  west  window  : — 
Rest  awhile,  ye  that  may, 
And  pray  for  us  by  night  and  day. 


There  is  a  new  open  roof  of  stained  and  varnished 
deal,  and  the  four  niches  have  been  filled  with 
figures  of  SS.  Blaise,  Ann,  Peter,  and  Christopher. 
John  Greenway,  the  founder  of  these  almshouses, 
rose  from  a  low  station  to  that  of  a  merchant  of 
great  eminence,  and  having  no  children,  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  immense  wealth  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  public.  He  founded 
these  almshouses  in  1517,  and  about  the  same 
time  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  north  aisle  of 
the  parish  church  of  S.  Peter,  erecting  a  large 
and  curiously-carved  porch  in  front.  He  built  a 
rich  screen  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  and 
was  buried,  in  1529,  in  the  vault  under  his  chapel. 
The  inscriptions  there  indicate  somewhat  of  his 
turn  of  mind  and  character  :  — 

God  speed  our  way  ; 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Grenwaye. 

O  that  the  Lord  maye 
Grant  under  John  Grenwaye 
Good  fortune  and  grace. 
And  in  Heyven  a  place. 

Whilst  we  think  well,  and  think  to  amend, 
Time  passeth  away,  and  death's  the  end. 
To  the  honour  of  St.  Christopher,  St.  Blaze,  and  St.  Ann 
This  chapel  by  John  Greenway  was  began. 

On  the  brass  on  his  tomb,  now  partly  missing, 
was  engraved  :— "  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the 
souls  of  John  and  Joan  Greenwaye  his  wife,  which 
died  1529,  and  for  their  faders  and  moders,  and 
for  their  friends  and  their  lovers — on  them  Jean 
have  mercy.  Amen.  Of  your  charity  say  Pater- 
noster and  Ave."  Mr.  Sandall  has  executed  the 
wood-carving  of  the  roof.  The  restoration  of  the 
stone-carving,  together  with  the  sculptured  work, 
has  been  satisfactorily  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  and  Mr.  Physick,  of  Tiverton,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry  and  woodwork. 

S.  Geemak's  Cornwall.  —  The  fine  old 
church  at  S.  Germans,  the  cathedral  of  the 
ancient  Cornish  diocese,  is  to  be  restored.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  antiquaries  and  ecclesi- 
ologists,  since  it  possesses  the  finest  Norman 
doorway  in  the  West  of  England,  and  has  many 
other  portions  of  pure  Norman  work,  and  further 
in  its  second  tower,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
priory.  J-  V. 
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DOORWAY  OF  ADEL  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

THE  village  of  Adel  or  Addle,  about  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Leeds,  is  one  of  the  few 
places  that  can  boast  of  possessing  an  old  Nor- 
man church,  much  in  its  original  state. 

The  doorway  is  a  very  rich  specimen  of  Norman 
work,  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  touch  or  two  on  the  exterior 
moulding  of  the  arch,  is  in  its  original  state. 
The  chevron  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  almost 
perfect,  but  the  beakheads  are  a  good  deal  decayed. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  piers  on  the  left 
hand  side  are  nearly  obliterated,  while  those  on 
the  right  are  in  very  good  preservation.  The 
mouldings  generally  on  the  left  hand  side  are  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  decay  than  those  on  the 
right.  J-S. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NATURE. 
'  /COMPOSITION  taken  generaPv,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is  the  principal  part  of 
invention,  and  is  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
artist  has  to  encounter.  Kviry  man  that  can 
draw  at  all  can  execute  individual  parts,  but  to 
keep  those  parts  in  a  due  subordination,  as  rela- 
tive to  a  whole,  requires  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  art,  that  more  strongly  implies  genius  than 
perhaps  any  other  quality  whatever." 

Invention  consists  in  bringing  together  certain 
ideas  which  the  mind  has  treasured  up  in  the 
course  of  study,  thus  making  new  combinations 
out  of  old  materials.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
much  knowledge  and  high  cultivation  of  mind 
must  exist  to  enable  the  artist  to  work  with 
"little  bits"  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  conceive 
and  produce  objects  so  complete  in  their  pro- 
portion and  arrangement  that  none  shall  detect  the 
means  whilst  looking  at  the  result.  Thus  it  will 
be  evident  to  the  artist  that  nothing  can  more  tend 
to  exalt  his  taste  and  strengthen  his  judgment 
than  a  close  and  unremitting  study  of  ancient 
authorities  and  natural  forms,  together  with  much 
and  appropriate  reading. 

To  excel  in  design  we  must  rely  principally 
on  our  own  powers  of  comparison  and  observation, 
ever  searching  up  materials  for  thought  and  hints 
to  put  into  practice.  With  a  view  to  assist  the 
student  we  have  illustrated  this  week  a  few 


suggestions  for  ornament.  These  consist  of  the 
buds,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  various  plants,  some 
of  which  are  enlarged  from  nature,  viz.  : — 


No.  1,  Buttercup. 
Nos.  2, 17,  Woody  Night 

shade. 
Nos.  3,  7,  10,14,15,23, 

24,  Geranium. 
Nos.   4,    13,    18,  21, 

Columbine. 
Nos.  5,  6,  8,  Groundsel. 
No.   9,  Dead  leaf  of 

plane  tree. 

Whilst  giving  these  studies  we  would  observe 
that  mischief  often  results  through  designing  from 
nature  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ventional principles  employed  by  the  old  art 
master.^,  for  ornamental  design  is  a  purely  arti- 
ficial result  dependent  on  material  and  situation. 

O.  W.  D. 


No.  11,  Forget-me-not. 
Nos.    12,    19,  Young 

celery. 
No.  16,  Mignonette. 
No.  20,  Canariensis. 
No.  22,  Heliotrope. 
No.  25,  Parsley,  seed 

leaves. 
No.  26,  Maple. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ON  Saturday  last,  the  21st  inst.,  a  party  of 
nearly  fifty  of  the  students  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Bruulees,  Member  of  Council,  visited  by  special 
invitation  the  cement  works  of  Messrs.  John 
Bazley,  White  and  Brothers,  at  Swanscombe, 
Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  explanation 
as  to  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
Cement.  The  invitation  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
White,  now  nearly  one  of  the  oldest  associates, 
who  was  present  at  one  of  the  recent  weekly 
meetings  of  the  students,  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Preston,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  manufacture  of  cement.  All  the  members 
of  the  firm  were  present  to  conduct  their  visitors 
over  the  manufactory,  which  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  covers  an  area  of  fifty  acres. 
The  mixing  of  the  chalk  and  the  clay,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  takes  place  in  a  series  of  double  circular 
mills,  about  12ft.  in  diameter  and  3ft.  deep, 
touching  one  another,  and  each  furnished  with 
revolving  harrows  to  secure  the  perfect  reduction 
of  the  particles.  The  chalk  is  delivered  in  lumps 
into  one  of  these  mills,  which  is  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  liquid  passes  thence 
to  the  other  mill,  where  it  receives  the  clay. 
After  remaining  long  enough  under  the  harrows, 
the  mixture  is  pumped  up  to  a  height  of  some 
feet,  whence  it  flows  by  gravitation  through 
wooden  spouts  into  large  reservoirs  called  "backs," 
where  it  lies  until  drainage  and  evaporation  have 
disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  water.  While 
the  liquid  cement  is  in  the  "  backs,"  samples  of  it 
are  constantly  taken  and  burnt ;  so  that  any  defect 
in  the  proportions  is  at  once  detected  and  remedied. 
The  residue  is  then  transported,  first  to  the  drying 
stoves,  and  then  to  the  kilns  where  it  is  to  be 
burnt.  These  are  constructed  on  the  endless 
principle,  and  are  bell-shaped.  They  are  about 
30ft.  high,  and  are  fed  near  the  top  with  alternate 
layers  of  cemeat  and  gas  coke.  As  combustion 
goes  on  the  clinker  is  drawn  periodically  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and,  after  the  rejection  of 
any  that  is  insufficiently  burnt,  it  passes  to  the 
mills  for  grinding.  Special  care  is  taken  to  do 
this  thoroughly,  as  the  strength  of  cement  is 
found  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  fineness  of 
grinding.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  testing-room, 
where  samples  of  the  manufactured  cement  aie 
made  hourly  through  the  day.  Some  of  these 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  the  strain 
required  for  breaking  them  ascertained  by  the 
machine.  The  Messrs.  White  explained  that  the 
heavier  cements,  produced  by  excessive  burning, 
were  slow  in  setting,  although  ultimately  acquir- 
ing a  higher  tensile  strength  than  the  lighter 
cements  ;  hut  they  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  quality  of  cement  that  would  insure  undoubted 
stability  without  increasing  its  cost  by  the  dimi- 
nution in  volume  that  is  inseparable  from  a  very 
high  specific  gravity  was  the  best  suited  for  the 
general  ourposes  of  construction.  When  the  in- 
spection was  concluded  the  students  were  enter- 
tained at  lunch  by  the  Messrs.  White,  who  ex- 
plained that  they  would  be  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  contribute  in  every  way  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  technical  education  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession. 

South  Kensington  Museum.--To  provide 

space  for  the  examination  and  exhibition  of  the 
national  competition  drawings  of  the  Schools  of 
Art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  gallery  of 
Raphael's  cartoons  will  be  used,  and  must  be 
closed  for  a  short  time. 
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BRIEF  CHAPTEKS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 
(^Continued  from  page  380). 

IN  an  endeavour  to  approach  the  localities, 
dates,  and  destinations  of  these  examples 
and  memorials,  occasional  glances  at  the 
persons  connected  with  their  origin  and  course, 
as  well  as  the  habits  of  their  time,  are  almost 
inevitable.  We  gather  information  at  once 
as  to  where,  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
purpose  a  building  was  erected,  with  its  precise 
configuration  and  principles  of  construction. 
Some  of  these  may  be  held  subordinate,  and 
to  be  valued  only  for  the  ligbt  they  cast,  as 
by  reflection,  on  the  general  subject  ;  but 
none  can  be  utterly  ignored.  Inference  is  a 
chief  support  of  architectural  history. 

Eltham,  anciently  Ealdham  (the  old  man- 
sion or  dwelling,  as  Lysons  explains),  is  situ- 
ated about  eight  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Maidstone  road.  It  was  a  royal  manor  held 
by  one  Alwold  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  his  half- 
brother,  Odo,  upon  whom  he  also  conferred 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Kent,  previously  borne  by 
Godwin,  the  father  of  Harold.  When  Odo 
was  banished  in  the  next  reign,  about  four 
years  after  Doomsday  Book  had  been  com- 
piled, it  reverted  with  his  other  possessions  to 
the  Crown.  Henry  III.  kept  Christmas  here 
with  great  state  in  1270.  The  manor  was 
afterwards  divided  by  Edward  I.  There  were 
three  parks— namely,  the  Great  Park,  of  596 
acres;  the  Little  or  Middle  Park,  of  333 
acres  ;  and  Home  or  Lee  Park,  of  336  acres. 


Roof  of  the  H.vll,  Eltham,  Kent. 

One  consequence  of  this  division  is  a  some- 
what confused  history  of  the  place  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  one  part  was  always  in 
the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  tenure  of  a 
portion  by  Baron  Mandeville  and  another  by 
John  de  "Vesci.  It  was  with  the  De  Vesci 
property  that  the  celebrated  Anthony  de  Bek, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  became  connected.  Bek 
was  not  a  great  churchman  only,  but  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
led  the  van  of  the  king's  army  into  Scotland, 
where  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  De  Vesci 
fell,  and  in  dying  made  the  bishop  trustee  of 
his  estates.  Bek  sold  Alnwick  Castle  to 
Henry  de  Percy,  and  retained  Eltham,  which 
he  converted  into  a  favourite  residence,  and 
died  there  in  1311.  The  splendour  of  his  esta- 
blishments were  inferior  to  the  king's  alone. 
He  maintained  140  knights,  and  had  fair 
claims  to  be  termed  munificent  He  founded 
colleges  at  Chester  and  Lanchester,  erected 
towers  at  Gainford  and  Coniscliff,  castles  of 
Auckland  in  Durham,  and  Somerton  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Durham-place  in  London. 
From  Bek  the  palace  passed  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, and  here  her  son  Prince  John  was  born 
in  1315.  Edward  III.  twice  held  Parliaments 
at  this  palace,  and  gave  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment to  King  John  of  France.  A  royal  ban- 
quet was  given  by  Richard  II.  to  the  exiled 
King  of  Armenia.  Eltham  seems,  in  short,  to 
have  been  in  favour  with  its  regal  owners  till 
Henry  VIII.  gave  preference  to  Greenwich. 
Elizabeth  spent  a  few  days  here  in  1559,  and 
James  I.  made  the  last  kingly  visit  to  the 
place  in  1612.  The  churchwardens  "  Paid  for 
ryngers  when  the  kynge's  magestie  came  to  lie 
at  Ealthom,  12d."  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 


was  created  Earl  of  Eltham  in  172G.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  the  palace,  already  un- 
furnished and  out  of  repair,  was  valued  at 
£2753,  clear  of  the  cost  of  taking  down,  and 
sold  ;  but  the  hall  escaped  demolition  through 
its  fitness  for  a  barn,  and  to  that  purpose  it 
was  long  applied.  The  sales  of  royal  property 
were  annulled  at  the  Restoration,  and  Eltham 
was  regained  by  the  crown,  to  which  estate  it 
still  appertains. 

The  Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture (to  which  the  present  example  belongs) 
flourished  under  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
possessors  of  the  English  throne.  It  cona- 
menced  with  Richard  II.,  and  was  in  full 
vigour  under  Edward  IV.  The  treatment  ot 
stonework  had  become  elaborate,  refined,  and 
elegant ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  unnatural 
that  the  masons,  by  whom  so  great  a  result 
had  been  promoted,  should  in  times  of  general 
parade  be  tinctured  with  prevailing  arrogance. 
Their  correspondence  with  the  Continent,  and 
probable,  if  not  necessary,  infusion  into  then- 
ranks  of  foreign  recruits— above  all,  their  pre- 
tension to  mysticism  and  secresy— must  have 
been  obnoxious  amid  the  political  conditions 
bequeathed  by  Henry  V.,  together  with  his 
crown,  bringing  masons,  as  it  were,  within  the 
bane  of 

"  Conjurors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of^him. 
By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end." 

Their  lodges,  or  confederacies,  were  accord- 
ingly prohibited  by  an  Act,  3rd  Hen.  VI. 
(1425).  But  we  may  perceive  an  indication 
here  that  the  most  advanced  phases  of  the 
building  arts  had  become  sufficiently  natural- 
ised to  be  independent  of  extraneous  support ; 
and  that  carpentry,  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
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unprecedented  eminence  by  the  masterpiece 
of  Westminster  Hall,  had  obtained  a  liirrh 
artistic  recognition.  It  must  have  been  felt 
that  a  period  had  arrived  at  which  architec- 
ture could  be  released  from  thraldom  to  a 
craft,  made  f  I'ce  of  every  material,  and  instead 
of  being  the  slave  of  one,  become  the  equal 
patroness  of  all.  The  most  elaborate  and  intri- 
cate examples  of  masonry  were  executed  after 
the  holding  of  lodges  had  been  made  culpable  ; 
but  the  presence  of  timber  had  become  agree- 
able where  stone  at  an  earlier  date  would  have 
been  deemed  indispensable.  Stone  vaulting, 
as  seen  not  solely  in  great  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments, but  in  the  occasional  embellishment  of 
secular  works — take  as  instances  the  ceilings 
of  bays  and  oriels — is  thoroughly  beautiful 
(those  at  Eltham  fully  bear  this  out,  save  that 
one  has  been  sadly  injured  to  allow  the  passage 
of  waggons).  But  this  sensation  is  largely 
dependent  both  on  fineness  of  detail  and  the 
upturned  direction  of  the  eye.  Plain  vaulting 
at  a  small  height  is  cold,  depressing,  and  cheer- 
less, but  becomes  airy  and  pleasing  at  a  great 
elevation. 

The  hall  is  on  a  very  perfect  plan,  and  of 
fine  proportion,  being  in  length  101ft.,  in 
width  36ft.  3in.,  and  in  height  about  55ft. 
The  length  is  relieved  by  the  recessed  bays  or 
severies  at  the  west,  and  the  screen  and  gal- 
lery at  the  east.  There  are  five  other  bays  on 
each  side,  separated  externally  by  buttresses. 
In  every  bay  is  a  pair  of  two-light  windows, 
connected  by  the  hoodmould  or  label  being 
carried  horizontally  across  the  dividing  pier  at 
the  springing.  The  double  cusped  tracery  of 
their  heads  is  exceedingly  elegant.  The  win- 
dows are  raised  above  a  string  moulding,  as  at 
Westminster  and  Croydon — a  circumstance 
not  observable  in  some  early  examples,  but  one 
that  was  calculated  to  give  repose  and  dignity 
to  the  interior,  as  well  as  to  display  the 
heraldic  charges  with  effect.  The  walls  are 
of  Kentiijh  rag  below  the  windows,  and  of 
Ilyegate  ashlar  abuve. 

For  the  roof,  the  length  is  also  divided  into 
six  parts,  with  seven  principal  ribs,  resting  on 
stone  corbels,  bonded  into  the  masonry. 
There  is  some  assimilation  of  design  to  the 
roof  at  Westminster,  but  an  immense  in- 
feriority in  sustaining  power  and  equilibra- 
tion. The  flattened  arcli  is  not  only  essen- 
tially weaker  in  form,  throwing  an  augmented 
stress  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  but 
here  it  does  not  assume  the  actual  office  of  a 
chief  bearer,  so  much  as  apparently  that  of  a 
preserver  of  normal  conditions.  Homage  was 
done  to  the  figure  of  the  arch  as  a  construc- 
tive accompaniment,  when  it  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  practical  necessity.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  artistic  line  by  which  a  series  of 
separate  and  immaterial  stmts  are  governed 
and  connected.  The  arch  being  cut  into  parts, 
Avhile  the  members,  that  cross  it,  though 
secondary  features  of  the  design,  are  entire, 
it  imparts  complexity  and  richness,  but  is  of 
no  essential  utility.  The  hall  generally  has 
been  admirably  represented,  and  the  framing 
of  the  roof  most  carefully  dissected  and  illus- 
trated, by  INlessrs.  Dunnage  and  Lavers,  so 
that  with  all  the  details  so  openly  revealed, 
the  architect  can  readily  trace  the  intentions 
of  the  mediaeval  craftsmen. 

The  side  walls  are  not  raised  very  much 
above  the  heads  of  the  windows,  and  the 
timber  work  commences  with  a  plate  12in.  by 
18,  in  two  parts  each  9in.  thick.  Caulked 
down  and  pinned  upon  these  plates  are  beams 
16in.  by  12,  projecting  inwards  Gft.  9in. 
Upright  posts  rise  from  the  stone  corbels 
already  spoken  of.  To  these  projecting  beams 
and  framed  into  both  are  curved  pieces,  form- 
ing an  elliptic  quadrant  or  half  arch,  to  serve 
as  a  bracket.  To  the  inner  end  of  this  short 
beam  is  framed  the  queen  post.  From  the 
wall  end  of  the  same  beam  rises  the  principal 
rafter.  Midwaj^  up  these  principals  occurs  the 
usual  horizontal  beam,  and  this  is  prevented 
from  sagging  by  a  foui'- centred  arch  springing 
from  the  brackets.    The  mode  in  which  the 
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horizontal  beams  are  framed  into  the  prin- 
cipals shows  that  they  were  regarded  as  struts, 
and  not  as  ties.  Bub  it  is  obvious  that  a  strong 
timber,  securely  framed  into  others  at  its 
ends,  is  equally  suited  to  resist  extension  and 
compression.  A  piece  intended  as  a  strut  may 
consequently,  under  some  change  of  structure, 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  tie,  and  this  reverse  of 
purpose  has  no  doubt  often  taken  place  in  old 
roofs.  The  errors  of  contrivance  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  inherent  strength  of  large 
frames  of  woodwork  based  on  no  very  direct 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  s"!ress.  Whenever 
it  is  found  that  pins  and  tenons  have  given 
way,  it  may  be  suspected  that  some  unlooked- 
for  power  has  been  exerted,  as  pins  and  tenons 
could  never  have  been  rightly  applied,  if  ten- 
sion were  presupposed.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe a  roof  so  deficient  in  simple  perspicuous 
principle  as  this  of  Eltham— a  defect  that  time 
has  severely  exposed.  The  trusses  are  said  to 
contain  a  larger  proportionate  quantity  of 
material  than  those  of  Westminster.  Yet, 
with  its  constructive  demerits  admitted  in 
full,  there  are  few  examples  with  more  of 
elegance  to  disarm  criticism  and  invite  ad- 
miration. The  original  beauty  of  the  pendents 
has  been  much  impared  by  the  loss  of  the 
small  pinnacles  and  perforated  panels  with 
which  the  central  posts  were  encased,  but  a 
record  of  their  design  has  been  preserved, 
and  they  are  not  the  less  interesting  from 
similarity  to  the  later  work  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford.  The  workmanship  of 
the  entire  roof  is  admirable,  and  the  timber 
of  remarkably  clean  and  superior  quality.  The 
scantlings  are  so  free  from  sap  and  knots  that 
Messrs.  Dunnage  and  Lavers  concluded  that 
they  must  have  been  cut  from  oak  logs  of 
great  size  ;  but  such  qualities  agree  so  closely 
with  those  of  chestnut  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  I  should  be  disposed,  upon  the 
evidence  before  me,  to  assign  it  to  that  species. 
Pugin  remarks  that  of  those  who  examined  the 
material  during  certain  repairs,  some  deemed 
it  of  one  kind,  some  of  the  other.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  woods  so  alike  in  their  proper- 
ties and  appearance  may  have  been  jointly 
employed  or  introduced  without  distinction  in 
repairs.  Foreign  oak  is  often  of  straighter 
and  finer  grain  than  our  "  unwedgable  and 
gnarled  "  variety.  Chestnut  has  a  whiter  sap 
and  browner  heart,  and  the  pores  of  the 
alburnum  (which,  in  oak,  are  open  and  fre- 
quent), are  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  observ- 
able without  glasses.  (Sir  H.  Davy,  "  Agric. 
C!iem.")  Belidor  says  it  soon  rots  wlien  built 
into  a  wall,  and  that  the  ends  of  joists  should 
therefore  be  left  free,  and  it  is  observable  that 
the  ends  of  the  principals  at  Eltham  were 
most  affected  by  decay,  though  this  may  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  imperfect  condition  of 
the  gutters.  With  the  information  now  at 
command  on  the  subject,  a  moderate  power  uf 
discrimination  ought  to  suffice  for  setting  the 
question  at  rest. 

Another  point  has  been  mooted  touching  the 
fastenings  employed,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  skeleton  framing  wooden  pins  were 
exclusively  employed,  but  iron  nails  were 
used  for  attaching  to  the  main  timbers  the 
mouldings  which  had  been  separately  wrought. 
The  forging  of  nails  that  now  forms  a  gigantic 
branch  of  industry,  and  has  no  doubt  exerted 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  system  of  car- 
pentry, was  but  little  followed,  except  for 
special  purposes,  in  this  country,  and  those 
Msed  at  Eltham  were  probably  foreign. 
"  Among  the  list  of  articles  the  importation 
of  which  was  prohibited  in  Edward  IV. 's 
reign,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  we  find  no  mention  of 
iron,  which  was  still,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
allowed  to  come  freely  from  abroad."  (Smiles' 
"  Indust.  Biog.") 

The  badges  of  Edward  IV.  among  the  orna- 
ments, the  general  character,  and  known 
events,  serve  to  connect  this  erection  with  his 
reign.  His  residence  here  in  1480  is  marked 
by  the  birth  of  Princess  Bridget,  who  became 
a  nun  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  festive  celebra- 
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tion  of  Christmas,  1483,*  when  2000  persons 
were  daily  entertained,  may  have  been  in- 
tended also  to  commemorate  the  recent  com- 
[iletion  of  this  stately  and  sumptuous  apart- 
ment. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART,  AND  THE 
PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREEKS- 
PRE-EMINENCE  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION. 
By  H.  C.  Selous. 
(Continued  from  ])age  381.) 

THE  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  appear 
to  have  been  a  people  called  Pelasgians, 
afterwards  amalgamated  with  or  conquered  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  known  to  us  by  the  more 
general  name  of  Greeks.  The  real  origin  of  the 
people  is  lost  in  obscurity,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  like  most  European  races,  they  came 
originally  from  Asia.  On  investigating  the  oldest 
reliable  art  records  we  have  of  the  race  now  under 
consideration — those  remarkable  Greek  vases  that 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  miscalling  Etruscan 
— wc  find  in  them  undoubted  testimony  of  a 
variety  of  their  customs,  dresses,  and  employ- 
ments long  anterior  to  those  found  in  any  other 
specimens  of  their  art.  The  earliest  of  these  vases 
dates  back  more  than  2500  years  ago,  and  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  and  possession  of 
these  remarkable  works  of  art  to  the  mode  of 
their  disposing  of  their  dead,  as  most  of  these 
fictile  records  were  found  in  tombs.  In  studying 
these  important  vestiges  of  a  bygone  age,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  artist  copied  as  faithfully  as  he  could 
what  was  before  him,  jiarticularly  with  regard  to 
costume,  and  we  know  that  the  gods  of  all  nations 
at  the  commencement  of  their  art  are  always  in- 
vested by  the  artist  in  the  costume  prevalent  in 
his  time.  We  find  that  the  rule  holds  good  in 
these  Greek  delineations.  Gods  and  goddesses 
are  habited  precisely  as  the  mortals  are,  but  one 
curious  fact  is  shown  in  the  costume  of  this 
ancient  race  that  exhibits  a  marked  difference 
from  other  primitive  nations.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
var;ab!y  complete  and  fully-clothed  figure  of  the 
female,  and  the  utter  absence  of  drapery  or  what 
may  be  called  body-clothing  on  the  figure  of  the 
male.  It  may  be  said  that  that  is  probably  the 
artistic  rendering  of  the  subject,  and  no  doubt,  as 
the  nation  advanced  in  civilisation,  in  some 
respects  it  became  so,  but  that  this  was  not  the 
case  in  their  earlier  history  is  shown  by  other 
evidence.  In  the  first  representations  of  their 
wars  their  armour  (which  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  leather)  is  notliing  more  than  a  jacket 
•without  sleeves,  worn  over  the  naked  body,  and 
descending  uo  further  than  the  hips.  They  have 
a  towering  crested  helmet  on  their  heads,  and  the 
leg  is  protected  by  the  greave,  also  of  leather. 
But  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  perfectly  un- 
protected, and  in  their  delineations  of  their  heroes 
of  later  date  the  same  form  is  retained,  thougti 
the  minutiffi  and  the  details  of  the  armour  (now 
of  metal)  are  entered  into  most  fully  ;  but  the 
dress,  as  far  as  all  purposes  of  covering  are  con- 
cerned, ends  really  at  the  waist.  There  are 
numberless  other  instances  that  could  be  advanced 
to  show  that  the  early  Greek  scarcely  ever  encum- 
bert d  himself  with  draparj',  and  when  he  did  so 
it  was  a  cloak  or  mantle  of  most  simple  descrip- 
ti  'n.  These  singular  peculiarities  of  the  race 
prove  three  things  : — First,  that  they  must  have 
attained  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tigure  than  any  preceding  nation  ; 
second,  that  tlie  male  form  in  its  pure  state 
suggested  no  ideas  to  their  minds  of  impro- 
priety ;  and  third,  that  it  created  a  reverential 
feeling — a  feeling  till  then  unknown  to  other 
nations — and  taught  them  in  the  perfect  figure  of 
man  alone  to  find  the  fitting  form  to  embody  even 
those  of  their  gods.  Principally  from  this  cause 
sprang  all  their  after-power  in  art.  From 
Phoenicia,  it  would  appear,  and  from  some  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia,  civilisation  advanced  into 
Greece  ;  the  rudiments  of  art  soon  followed  from 
the  same  sources.  There  is  a  collection  of  small 
terra-cottas  of  undoubted  Phoenician  work,  which 
are  similar  in  type  to  the  statues  from  Branchi- 
dea,in  the  Lycian  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  are,  I  believe,  the  earliest  specimens  we 
have  of  Greek  art,  anil  they  be  ir  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  the  earliest  exam- 
ples we  have  of  Greek  pottery  have  their  proto- 
types in  Phoenician  earthenware.  Art,  once 
planted  in  the  genial  soil  of  Greece,  took  vigorous 


•  Tliis  datcfollcuved  from  Pugin's  "  Esamplea  of  Gothic 
Arcliitecture,"  appears  to  require  correction. — X.  M. 
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root  and  advanced  with  rapid  striiles,  and  in  tlio 
drawings  and  do  ;ign9  displayoil  up  m  their  vasos 
you  see  the  germ  of  those  strict  rules  of  Classic 
art  laid  down  to  whicli  tlie  future  great  sculp- 
tures were  very  greatly  indebted  for  their 
excellence  ;  and  from  almost  the  first  examples 
shown  on  these  extraordinary  ceramic  Hpacimons 
up  to  the  perfecting  of  sculpture  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  you  will  lind  thesimo  rule  adhered  to — 
an  absence  of  drapery  on  themiilo  and  the  oomplcte 
clothing  of  the  female  figure.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  example  in  Greek  sculpture  of  even  a  par- 
tially dressed  female  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the 
time  of  Phidias.  They  appeared  intuitively  to 
feel  the  falsehood  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
line  of  one  of  our  own  poets — 

Beauty  uiiiiilorneJ  acloraed  the  most. 
They  knew  that  to  divest  the  beauteous  form  of 
concealment  destroyed  two  of  its  greatest  natural 
charms,  its  modesty  and  its  mystery.  Possessed, 
then,  as  the  Greeks  were,  of  these  refined  feelings 
of  what  is  truth  in  beauty,  and  with  already  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  we  see 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  even 
in  their  baby  efforts  and  attempts  at  art,  before 
they  were  out  of  their  cradle  as  a  nation,  a  per- 
ception— an  inspiration,  if  you  will — of  what  is 
the  real  cau^e  of  pre-eminence  in  art.  It  was  the 
constant  study  of  the  human  figure,  as  containing 
within  its  structure  and  its  varied  motions  every 
element  of  grace,  beauty,  and  perfection.  They 
were  the  first  to  perceive  its  power.  They  saw, 
they  revered,  they  adorned.  Unlike  any  other 
nation  before  or  since,  we  may  almost  say  their 
art  produced  their  religion — ^the  falsest,  perhaps, 
but  surely  the  fairest  that  had  yet  appeared  on 
earth.  With  other  countries  it  is  usually  the 
reverse — their  religion  has  prodaced  their  art. 
All  the  phases  of  man's  existence  have  been  pour- 
trayed  by  them  with  inimitable  skill,  tender  age 
(as  shown  in  their  Cupid,  their  B.icchus,  and  their 
Psyche)  ;  perfection  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  as 
shown  in  their  Venus,  Diana,  Mercury,  Hebe, 
and  Apollo  ;  strength,  as  depicted  with  vig  )rous 
power  in  their  Hercules,  Theseus,  Neptune,  Mars, 
and  a  host  of  others  ;  impersonations  in  the  full 
prime  of  manhood  ;  the  maternal  cliarms  of  a 
Juno,  a  Ceres,  and  a  Niobe  ;  and  the  virgin  purity 
and  star.eliness  of  a  Minerva,  till  the  mighty 
©ilorts  of  their  power  culminated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  masterpiece  of  the  immortal  Phidias, 
the  greatest  sculptor  the  world  ever — the  Shake- 
spear  e  of  his  art — his  last  and  greatest  effort  pro- 
duced that  most  sublime  work,  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  prononnced  by  all  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  This  noble  and  matchless  work  of  art,  a 
seated  figure,  the  flesh  of  ivory  and  the  vest  of 
gold,  was  60ft.  in  height,  and  reared  its  majestic 
head  even  to  the  summit  of  the  temple  formed  to 
receive  it.  The  grateful  people,  the  Elis,  for  whom 
this  statue  was  made,  passed  an  edict,  as  the 
greatest  honour  they  could  bestow,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  great  sculptor  should  be  the 
guardians  of  this  statue  for  ever.  Would  that 
their  intentions  could  have  bean  realised  1  And 
here  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  irreproachable  works  there  was  no 
waste  of  the  artist's  time  and  genius,  no  fritter- 
ing away  of  the  mind  on  undue  finish  of  detail  or 
accessories,  which,  instead  of  adding  to,  would 
have  detracted  from  the  surpassing  grandeur  of 
these  great  creations.  Writers  of  the  present 
day,  when  speaking  of  art  an  J  art-producers,  are 
too  apt,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  indulge  in  what 
I  will  venture  to  call  too  poetical  a  style  in  their 
criticisms  of  detail  and  elaboration  in  art.  Led 
away  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  talent, 
their  mastery  over  language,  or  their  accomulish- 
ments  as  Classical  sch  dars,  joined  to,  no  doubt, 
a  great  love  of  art,  they  are  too  prone  to  indulge 
in  magnificent  word-painting,  and  to  so  over- 
whelm and  smother,  as  it  were,  with  roses  the 
subject  of  which  they  propose  to  treat,  that  it  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  altogether. 
They  exhaust  the  powers  of  language,  and  go  into 
ecstatic  descriptions  on  the  painting  of  a  daisy  or 
the  carving  of  a  leaf  in  stone  ;  they  try  to  invest, 
by  the  power  of  their  art,  the  most  trivial, 
common-place  occurrences  of  every-day  life  with 
undeserved  interest,  striving  to  give  a  false 
sentiment  to  things  that  in  their  nature 
have  it  not.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  too  mean  or 
too  simple  in  art  to  escape  poetic  description. 
The  higher  claims  of  art  receive  no  greater 
eulogies — or,  indeed,  are  very  often  unattended 
to.  This  is  not  truthful,  and  doubtless  in  the 
future  the  false  taste  will  be  discovered.  Our 
poets,  some  of  them  of  acknowledged  power  and 
origiual  genius,  have  been  led  away  by  the  aame 


error,  and,  aiming  at  excess  of  simplicity,  h  ive, 
I  grieve  to  say  it,  at  times  almost  doscondcil  into 
childishness,  and  their  verso  has  borderoil  upon 
nursery  rhyme — or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  soared  so  high  into  the  realms  of  symbolical 
and  mystic  nonsense  that  they  are  unintelligible. 
Our  painting,  as  a  grand  art,  advances  not,  wliilu 
our  painters,  men  possessing  the  greatest  talent, 
have  been  employed  in  vain  endeavours  to  give 
interest  to  ugliness,  and  poetry  to  false  per- 
spective ;  and  sculpture  is  degraded  in  aiming  to 
represent  Chantilly  veils,  books  in  stone,  or  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  This  false  poetical  medium, 
through  which  the  subordinates  of  art  are  en- 
deavoured to  bo  shown,  is,  I  fear,  greatly  detri- 
mental to  the  art  student.  He,  after  reading 
some  of  these  glowing  treatises,  is  quite  be- 
wildei-ed,  though  not  instructed,  by  the  indiscri- 
minate praise,  and  fancies  that  he  too  will  be- 
come a  painter,  and  finding  that  the  trifling  sub- 
jects  and  trifling  objects  which  call  forth  such  high 
encomiums  are  easier  to  paint  and  require  less 
laborious  study  than  that  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and  the 
power  of  delineating  human  passions — the  power 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  a  great 
artist — he  is  content,  therefore,  to  paint  chairs 
and  tables,  priests'  vestments,  and  satin  skirts, 
and  gain  some  portion  of  that  praise  that  is  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  such  an  every-day 
description  of  subjects.  Half  the  pictures,  too, 
that  are  now  painted  trust  to  their  titles  for  their 
poetry  and  their  iaterest.  If  they  were  to  lose 
their  descriptions  many  of  them  would  present  a 
bl  ink  to  the  spectator's  mind.  This  false 
endeavour  to  create  interest  in  a  picture  or  a 
statue  that,  as  a  work  of  art,  has  none,  will  not 
tend  to  produce  sreat  painters,  great  sculptors,  or 
a  discerning  public.  Still,  amidst  the  deepest 
regrets  for  the  recent  loss  of  one  of  our  greatest 
champions '^f  art,  Daniel  Maclise,  who  has  fought 
the  good  fight,  let  us  hope,  when  we  see  such 
works  as  Goodall's  "  Ichabod,"  MiUais's  "  Knight 
Errant,"  and  Dicksee's  "Lady  Macbeth,"  that 
grand  art  may  at  length  be  roused  from  her 
almost  death-like  sleep  of  ages.  Grand  imagina- 
tive works  of  mind,  created  by  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  and  the  noble  though  s  of  the  sculptor, 
realised  by  his  strong  right  hand  from  their 
stony  prison,  were  the  fit  subjects  to  call  forth  the 
energies  and  the  poetic  powers.  A  poet  is  not 
necessarily  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  but  he  that  is 
really  a  great  artist  must  of  necessity  be  a  poet  to 
feel  the  sublimity,  and  to  approach  with  reverence 
and  study  with  respect  Nature  in  her  grandest 
aspects — in  the  infinite  variety  and  exquisite  flow 
of  outline  di-played  in  the  ever-varying  motion 
of  the  majestic  form  of  man,  and  in  the  study  of 
his  ever-changing  passions.  Or  let  him  go  forth 
and  watch  the  smiling  landscape,  lit  up  in  magic 
colour  by  the  glory  of  the  passing  sunbeam  ;  or 
trace  the  progress  of  tha  coming  storm,  moving 
in  gloomy  myesty  over  the  valleys,  wrapping  in 
fantastic  forms  of  wri'ihing  vapour  the  mighty 
rocks  that  echo  back  its  muttered  thunders.  Tiiis 
is  the  poetry  of  ^-he  Great  Creator  of  all  nature, 
whose  ever-varying  aspects  g.ve  lessons  that 
cannot  be  surpassetl.  Who  can  paint  the  rain- 
bow or  the  glitteiing  sun?  And  in  the  living 
figure  thn'o  ar3  perfections  that  will  vie  with 
those  displayed  in  the  statues  of  the  Pates  and 
of  the  Theseus,  and  which  would  tax  the  powers 
of  a  Phidias  to  repro  luce. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  the  16th  inst. 
Mr.T.H.  Wyatt,  president,in  the  chair.  The  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Charles  Barry  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  recently,  with  respect  to  the  dispute 
between  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  and  Mr.  Ayrton.  The 
usual  routine  business  having  been  gone  through, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.  (Associate),  read  a 
paper 

On  Some  Ancient  Irish  Churches. 

The  Author  commenced  with  a  quotation  from 
J.  H.  Parker  * — "  The  study  of  Irish  architecture 
is  only  commenced,  aud  will  require  the  labour  of 
many  heads  and  hands  to  work  it  out  as  it  ought 
to  be  " — and  went  on  to  state  that  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1172, 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mirch,  1865,  p.  285. 


separated  her  architectural  history  into  two  great 
divisions — firstly,  the  buildings  of  the  native  Irish, 
.secondly,  Anglo-Irish  building.  The  former 
affords  the  only  existing  remains  of  a  purely 
Celtic  style  in  the  world,  and  is  as  interesting  as 
any  of  the  minor  styles  of  JOuropo  ;  the  latter  so 
[ilainly  shows  its  English  origin  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  considered  a  distinct  style.  The  works 
contained  in  this  group  are  of  all  kinds,  ecclesi- 
astical and  domestic,  and  arc  not  only  inferior  in 
size,  but,  generally  speaking,  later  in  date  than 
buildings  of  the  same  character  in  England. 

Of  the  many  works  that  come  under  the  head 
of  "native  building,"  there  arc  but  four  classes  of 
structures  professionally  interesting —  namely, 
the  Round  Towers,  the  Crosses,  the  small  stone- 
roofed  buildings  known  as  "  Oratories,"  and  the 
churches,  that  are  called  in  Irish  Dalmliag,  which 
literally  moans  "stone  house."  The  erection  or 
these  works  may  have  continued  later  than  the 
Conquest,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
remained  more  peculiarly  Irish,  while  the  Anglo- 
Irish  stylo  could  by  no  possibility  be  earlier  than 
that  tune.  These  later  works  arc  generally  so  well 
authenticated  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputa- 
tion as  to  dates,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  primitive  Irish  works.  It  appears 
that  the  first  colonists  of  Ireland  were  a  family  of 
the  Phoenician  or  Cuthite  race — descendants  of 
Ham  ;  a  people  celebi*a.ted  for  their  building 
powers.  Their  successors,  the  Celts,  who 
established  themselves  in  Ireland  some  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  were  civilised  and  taught 
the  arts  by  this  race  whom  they  had  conquered. 
Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  The 
Towers  and  Temples  of  Ireland,"  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  buildings  we  call  "  churches  "  were 
originally  heathen  temples,  erected  by  the 
Cuthites  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  to 
sustain  this  position  endeavours  to  draw  a  parallel 
betvveen  them  and  the  Cyclopean  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India, 
and  the  ancient  monuments  of  Central  America  ; 
but  a  professional  observer,  j  udging  even  from 
drawings  or  photographs,  would  ascribe  nothing 
but  a  Christian  origin  to  the  buildings.  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  learned  work  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion"  established  these  amongst  other 
imoortant  principles — that  the  round  towers  and 
adjacent  churches  are  contemporary.  Christian, 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  that  they  were  erected  at 
different  periods,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  He  proves  beyond  doubt,  from  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  country,  that  there  fvas  stone 
building  of  some  kind  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  The  school  that  finds 
most  favour  on  this  side  the  channel  contends 
that  there  was  no  stone  building  in  Ireland  of  any 
kind  before  the  eleventh  century,  but  this  is  far 
too  sweeping  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Hill,  after  some  farther  remarks  of  an 
archjBological  character,  proceeded  to  describe  the 
three  following  buildings,  measured  drawings  of 
which,  executed  by  himself,  illustrated  his 
remarks  : — The  Cathedral  of  Ardfert  (which 
belongs  to  the  Anglo- Irish  class)  and  Teniplenahoe 
and  Kil-Melcheder  (Celtic  works,  known  as  "  stone 
churches.")  These  buildings  are  all  situated  in 
the  county  of  Kerry.  As  there  were  constant 
references  made  to  the  drawings  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  the  limited  space  at  our  demand, 
to  give  an  intelligible  abstract  of  the  paper. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  paper  was  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  and  was  warmly  commended  by 
Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  White,  Professor  Kerr,  the  chair- 
man, and  other  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn  (Associate)  then  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Measurement  of  Skylight  in  cases  of 
Obstruction  of  Light."  We  are  unable  to  give 
this  at  present,  but  hope  to  do  so  shortly.  A 
mathematical  discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

THE  EDINBURGH  IMPROVEMENT  TRUST 
AND  SANITARY  RULES. 

THE  Edinburgh  Improvement  Trust  is  a  body 
connected,  we  believe,  with  the  corporation, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  not 
over-cleanly  town  in  which  it  exists.  Some 
bu'ldiug  lots  recently  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Trust  have  gone  a  good  while  begging,  the 
Edinburgh  builders  refusing  to  buy  on  account  of 
two  of  the  conditions  of  sale.  These  were  that 
no  public-house  should  be  erected  on  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  all  water-closets  should  be  veati- 
lated  from  the  outside,  instead  of  by  shafts.  The 
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sanitary  zeal  of  the  trustees,  which  led  to  the 
insertion  of  the  latter  clause,  is  not  proof  against 
"  no  returns,"  and  so  it  has  been  determined  to 
withdraw  it.  The  logic;  of  the  Lord  Provost  was 
irresistible.  "  Why  not,  said  ho,  "  sell  the  pro- 
perty as  you  would  sell  stinking  fish  ?  _  Most 
opposite  of  metaphors!  The  property  m  to  be 
sold  "  as  vou  would  sell  stinking  fish.'  By-antl- 
bye  the  public-house  clause  will  follow  its  brother, 
and  then  the  "Improvement"  Trust  will  be  in 
the  very  curious  position  of  a  body  which  came 
into  existence  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
and  yet  was  compelled  to  surrender  its  two  most 
important  conditions  of  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement. 
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SANITARY  HEFORM  IN  BRISTOL. 

MR.  HENRY  MOODY,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  read  a  paper  at  S.  George's  Hall, 
Langham-place,  on  Sunday  the  8th  inst.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  on  "  The 
Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases,  illustrated  by 
the  Sanitary  Measures  enforced  in  the  City  of 
Bristol."    The  lect;urer  said  that  public  health 
has  well  been  termed  public  health,  for  every 
person  lain  aside  by  bad  health  represents  so 
much  wealth  subtracted  from  the  resources  of  the 
city  in  which  be  lives.    While  we  were  emanci- 
pating freeholders,  and  aboli-hing  present  taxation, 
thepublio  health,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
was  thoroughly  neglected.     Two  or  three  epi- 
demics, however,  have  subsequently  raged  so 
violently  that  imperial  and  municipal  authorities 
have  been  fairly  frightened  into  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  epideinics  are  propagated, 
and,  as  a  result,  measures  have  been  enacted 
which  have    to    some    extent,  though  only 
partially,  lessened  the  chances  of  disease.  Since 
IS-tT,  the  succession  of  statutes  pas-eJ  attest  the 
importance  of  the  subject.     Jlr.  Moody  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  statistics  of  zymotic  or 
self-propagated  diseases — which  include  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  diari'lKsa 
— and  said  that  from  a  return  recently  printed  it 
appeared  that  from  the  years  1864  to  1868  inclu- 
sive, the  average  annual  mortality  from  these 
diseases  was  over  11 1,000 — nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  mortality  from  all  causes.  In  these  five  years, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  fever  destroyed 
141,000;  and  scarlet  fever,  "120,700.    It  was  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  every  death  there  were 
seven   persons   attacked  by  the  malady.  The 
Fpread  of  epidemic  fever  is  greatly  aided  by  over 
crowded  houses  and  want  of  ventilation.  Perhaps 
of  all  causes,  this  has  most  to  do  with  the  incu- 
bation and  diffusion  of  such  fevers  as  typhus, 
enteric,  gastric,  inflammatory,  &c.  Experience  seem 
to  show  that  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
persons  inhabiting  a  given  spice  the  vigour  of 
such  diseases  is  stayed  ;  jet  it  is  scarcely  reason- 
able to  eject  a  large  family  from  an  overcrowded 
tenement  unless  they  havemeansof  obtaining  other 
and  better  shelter.    Hence  comes  the  most  im- 
portant question  whether  cheap  trains  could  not 
be  provided,  which,  by  taking  working-men  to 
and  fro  daily,  would  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
healthier  state.    The  influence  of  water  supply  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  town  was  next  touclied 
upon,  and  Dr.  Simon's  report  on  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  186G  referred  to  and  quoted  from.  The 
necessity  of  a  constant  service  of  good  water 
being  provided  was,  said  Mr.  Moody,  recognised 
by  all  sanitarians  worthy  of  the  name,  and  to 
the  very  poorest  classes  such  a  supply  would  be 
an  inestimable  blessing.     Though  so  much  had 
been  written  and  agitated  on  the  subject,  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  epidemics  were  rarely  thoroughly  fulfilled,  and 
town  after  town  might  be  named  where  they  are 
but  little  attended  to,  or  where  scarcely  rudimen- 
tary endeavours  have  been  made    to  attain 
them.      The    ravages    of    cholera    at  long 
intervals  is  not  Nature's  only  retribution  for  our 
neglect.    Typhoid  fever  is  a  witness  to  such 
neglect.    The  mere  quantity  of  the  waste  of  life 
is  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  preventible  is  it  nothing  less  than  shame- 
ful and  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilisation. 
Foul  air,  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  public  health, 
ranks  foremost  as  slaying  more  men  than  all  our 
battles    and    colliery    and    railway  accidents. 
Modern  sewers  very  often  are  as  offensive  as,  or 
even  more  offensive  than,  the  old  cesspools  and 
midde  ns— bad ,  dirty,  and  unwholesome  as  they  were. 
With  an  independent  water-supply  the  latter 
would  often  be  less  injurious  than  sewers,  as  the 
chief  harm  resulting  from  cesspools  and  middens 


has  been  the  percolation  of  organic  matter  into 
the  well-springs  supplying  water.  But  sewers, 
for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  are  allowed  to  let 
their  foul  gases  escape  through  gully-holes,  sink 
pipes,  and  water-closets  ;  thus  tho  armosphere  is 
filled  with  noisome  vapours,  and  disease  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  Yes,  there  is  a  large 
army  of  martyrs  to  apathy  and  municipal  short- 
sightedness. Tlie  "  germ  theory  "  of  disease  was 
referred  to,  and  Mr.  Moody  said  that  in  view 
of  the  correctness  of  that  theory,  the  more  incum- 
bent was  it  upon  municipal  and  local  authorities 
to  make  all  their  sanitary  arrangements  most 
thorough  in  character. 

Coming  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  his 
lecture,  Mr.  Moody  said  that  Bristol  had  been 
selected  as  an  illustration,  for  there,  above  all 
other  towns  iu  the  kingdom,  has  proof  been  given 
that,  by  man's  attention  to  physical  science,  disease 
and  premature  death  may  bo  to  a  great  extent 
averted.  From  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy, 
Bristol  has  become  one  of  the  most  healthy  of 
cities.  To  give  some  idea  of  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1832,  the  ravages  there  by  cholera  were 
enormous — the  deaths  alone  approaching  to  1000. 
In  1866,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  poor  at  the 
East-end  of  London  were  dying  by  hundreds,  the 
deaths  in  Bristol  were  but  26.  This  vast  differ- 
ence has  arisen  from  the  precautions  and  general 
sanitary  measures  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  and 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  Nor  is  the  im- 
provement confined  to  cholera  alone  ;  it  extends 
more  or  less  to  all  infectious  diseases.  Sanitarians 
of  an  earlier  day  regarded  plenty  of  water,  light 
and  air,  and  good  food,  as  essential  conditions,  but 
the  sanitarians  of  the  present  age  recognise  the 
existence  and  vitality  of  certain  germs  as  the 
essential  condition  of  the  spread  of  diseases,  and, 
these  being  absent,  they  attach  far  less  importance 
to  the  others.  It  appears  tliat  in  consecjuence  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  the  General  Board 
of  Health  sent  down  an  inspector  (Dr.  Clark) 
whoso  report  describes  a  state  of  filth  and  neglect 
iit)o  horrible  to  be  mentioned  in  any  but  general 
terms.  After  the  appearance  of  this  report 
the  Local  Board  was  instituted  (in  1851),  and 
gradually  commenced  the  work  of  constructing  an 
efficient  system  of  sewers,  which  has  since  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Ashmead,  the  engineer  to  the 
Board.  Tho  old  masonry  drains  have  been  re- 
moved, 60  miles  of  new  drains  have  been  con- 
structed, and  more  than  500  miles  of  pipe  con- 
nections have  been  laid.  Some  time  before  this  a 
company  was  formed  for  supplying  Bristol  with 
water  from  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  the  constant 
service  system,  and  as  the  water  was  taken  from 
a  point  far  above  any  polluting  influences,  one 
frequent  source  of  epidemics  was  shut  out  from 
operation.  In  1864  there  was  an  alaiming  out- 
break of  typhus  fever  in  the  city,  and  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Jude  nearly  every  house  becamo  infocteil. 
In  February,  1865,  the  IJoard  of  Health  appointed 
Dr.  Davies  to  the  post  of  medical  inspector,  and 
he,  with  his  staff  of  assistants,  set  to  work  right 
earnestly  in  improving  the  sanitary  status  of  t!ie 
town.  In  S.  Jude's  and  the  otherlocalities  where 
fever  had  its  strongholds,  it  was  found  that  the 
houses  were  small  and  overcrowded,  situated  in 
unpaved  courts,  and  with,  in  some  cases,  only  one 
closet  to  every  court.  Upon  the  unpaved  and 
broken  irregular  ground  excreta  and  other  matter 
was  continually  thrown,  which,  being  abs  n  hvd  by 
the  porous  earth,  in  turn  gave  o!t' noisome  e.shala- 
tions.  Dr.  Davies  ener^jetically  set  to  work  to 
improve  this  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place 
all  the  courts,  to  the  number  of  506,  were  paved 
with  hard  flagstones,  and  drains  laid  to  the  sewers. 
More  closets  were  provided,  and  those  that 
already  existed  were  improved.  The  remainder 
of  the  old  masonry  drains  were  abolished,  and  the 
pumps  in  the  various  courts  were  completely 
closed.  The  city  and  its  environs,  corresponding 
with  the  Parliamentary  borough,  were  next  divided 
into  four  districts,  and  an  inspector  and  two 
labourers  appointed  to  each.  By  the  work  of  this 
staff  every  court  was  to  be  whitewashed  once  a 
year,  and  visited  three  times  a  week,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  closets  and  pavements  were  properly 
flushed,  and  that  no  offensive  matters  were  allowed 
to  accumulate.  The  men  of  the  sanitary  staff 
were  instructed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  of  their  districts,  and  to  obtain 
early  information  of  the  outbreak  of  epidemics. 
The  reports  of  the  four  inspectors  were  submitted 
to  the  medical  officer  daily,  and  the  latter,  on 
receiving  information  of  an  outbreak,  at  once 
visited  the  spot  and  saw  that  such  means  of  disin- 
,  fection,  &c.  as  he  considered  necessary  were  carried 


out.  The  pa'  lent  was  as  much  as  possible  isolated 
from  the  uninfected,  and  in  the  event  of  death  or 
recovery,  the  hediliug,  &c.,  was  seized  and 
burned  by  the  officers,  and  replaced  at  the  cost 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  It  is  gratifyingto  know 
that  these  precautions  soon  diminished  the  death- 
rate  considerably,  and  with  the  continuance  of  this 
wholesome  regime,  more  or  less  modified,  Bristol 
has,  as  already  stated,  become  one  of  the  most 
healthy  of  cities,  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Davies,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  has  had  no  serious  out- 
break of  epidemic  disease  since  his  appointment. 
Every  case  is  hunted  down,  and  its  seeds  stamped 
out.  It  was  incidentally  stated  that  the  sewage 
of  Bristol  is  not  yet  utilised,  but  that  as  a  tempo- 
rary summer  measuro.  Dr.  Davies  caused  carbolic 
acid  to  dribble  into  the  sewers  from  casks  sus- 
pended in  the  manholes,  so  as  to  remove  the  stench 
formerly  existing  at  the  outfall.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  the  disease  which  now  serves  to 
keep  up  the  Bristol  death-rate,  and  to  keep  the 
city  within  reach  of  its  rivals,  is  bronchitis.  Mr. 
Davies  attributes  this,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
loading  of  the  air  with  smoke. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  National  Gallery. — Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  on  Friday  last,  after  dwelling  at  some 
length  upon  the  want  of  accommodation  for  the 
collection  of  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery,  the 
unsuitablcness  of  that  building  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  necessity  for  proceed- 
ing without  farther  delay  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
gallery,  moved  for  the  production  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  architect  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the 
subject. — Mr.  Ayrton,  who  had  no  objection  to 
produce  the  papers,  explained  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  had  no  authority  to  enter 
upon  any  great  undertaking  of  this  sort,  but  could 
only  carry  out  the  instructions  which  he  received 
from  the  Government.  He  added,  however,  that 
having  regard  to  the  imperative  demands  upon  the 
Exchequer  for  the  construction  of  other  buildings, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  eft'ective  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  the  relative  claims  of 
one  to  be  erected  before  another,  ministers  would 
give  the  matter  their  best  consideration,  and  as 
soon  as  they  felt  they  could  embark  in  such  a 
work  they  would  be  prepared  to  submit  a  proposal 
on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  ho  contended  that  the 
walls  of  the  National  Gallery  were  not  over- 
crowded, that  too  large  a  space  was  monopolised 
by  the  works  of  one  master.  Turner,  and  that  the 
lower  story  might  be  "  cleared  out,"  and  to  a 
certain  extent  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of 
paintings. — In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  T.  Baring  pronounced  a  severe 
censure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  treated  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  whom  he  never  deigned  to  con- 
sult, and  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  he  accorded  scant 
courtesy.  He  gathered,  from  what  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  stated,  that  the  Government  did  not 
intend  that  there  should  be  a  now  National 
Gallery. — This,  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  Mr. 
Baring,  was  a  mistake,  but  that  the  great  works 
at  the  Post  Office,  the  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  the  buildings  for 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Department  were  of 
greater  urgency.  The  discussion  terminated  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  tlie  last  business  meeting  of  the  members  of  tliia 
Society  for  tlie  Session  18G9-70,  which  was  heU  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair,  twenty-four  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected,  including  seven  Members,  viz. : 
Mr.  John  Bower,  Dublin;  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  West- 
minster; Mr.  Willian  Janvrin  Du  Port,  late  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Victoria  Dock  Company,  Singapore;  Mr.  James  Harry 
Farrell,  Wexford;  Mr.  John  Hill,  Ennis;  Mr.  Carl  Siemens, 
Westminster;  and  Mr.  Robert  Tyndall,  Executive  Engineer, 
P.W.D.,  India.    Seventeen  gentlemen  were  elected . Associates, 
viz.:  Mr.  John  Collier,  Salters'  Hall;  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer, 
Lcman-street ;  Mr.  Joseph  Samuel  Forbes,  Engineer  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  Shelton;  Mr.  John  Lawton 
Haddan,  Enginecr-in-Chief  for  Syria  and  tlifi  Lebanon;  Mr. 
Charles  Hall,  Engineering  Staff  of  the  V.  and  0.  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  Southampton  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Samuel  Hamand, 
Birmingliam;  Mr.  Alfred  Chalmers  Lawford,  Executive  Engi- 
neer,  P.W.D.,   India;    Mr.   Malthie   Charles  Mackinnon, 
Adelphi ;  Mr.  Edward  Manisty,  Dundalk  and  Greenore  Rail- 
way Pier  and  Harbour  AVorks";  Mr.  Clvarles  Robert  Manners, 
Inverness;  Jlr.  Angus  Nicolson.  Skipton  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Robert  Pitt,  Newark  Foundry,  Bath  ;  Mr.  John  llotheroe, 
King  William-street;  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Shepherd,  Lieut" 
B.S.C.,  Executive  Engineer,  P.W.D.,  India;  Mr.  William 
Stroudley,    Locomotive    Superintendent    of   the  London, 
Brighton,  and  Si^u'h  Coast  Railway  ;  Mr.  Henry  Hay  Wake  , 
Sunderland;  and  Mr.  Richard  Harris  Wilhams,  St.  AusteU. 
A  report  was  brought  up  from  the  Couacil  stating  that 
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under  the  provisions  of  Section  IV.  ol'  the  I!yc-Liiw9  the 

Institution  since  the  lust  announcement:— Messis.  11.  i^.  It. 
IIoL'Kur,  K  .I.lluldin;.',  and  11.  J.  I'ral  t. 

Dmins  tl,e  Session  jnst  conclnded,  there  have  M 
tothcllc"i<isterortl,e  Institution  li  M  .  mlHTS^  and  1 1  Assn- 
ciates,  while  the  Council  have  adinilted  :,(,  .Students  1  . 
numhcrs  of  the  several  cl.isses  n,nv  on  the  hooks  aie  in 
Honorary  Menihers,  7iW  Mcniliers,  KUI.'  Associates  and  1,8 
Students,  or  11  total  of  ISUU  ol  all  clas.ses,  as  afiains  17oS  at 
the  same  date  last  year,  or  an  mcrcuae  lu  the  nitciviU  or 
upwards  of  8  per  cent. 


OBITUARY. 
Death  of  Me.  D.  O.  Hill.— The  death  of 
Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  the  distinguished  landscape 
painter,isannonnced.  Mr.  Hill's  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  cause  of  the  progress  of  art  in 
Scotland,  for  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his 
unwearied  exertions  that  the  Scottish  Academy 
holds  the  high  position  which  it  has  attained. 
For  many  years  the  deceased  held  the  situation  of 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Academy,  from 
which  useful  office  he  retired  sometime  back. 


CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

BUELET. — Burley  Chm-ch  is  situated  upon  a  hill 
about  two  miles  north-east  from  Oakham.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  is  a 
stone  building,  and  has  lately  been  restored  by  the 
Hon.  G.  H.  Finch,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  a  cost  of  £3000, 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  Emily  Eglentine  Finch. 
The  architect  for  the  restoration  was  Mr.  Pearson, 
of  London,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Haliday  and 
Cave,  of  Oakham.  The  church  contains  three 
stained  glass  windows,  and  is  seated  throughout 
with  opea  oak  seats.  The  pulpit  and  chancel  are 
of  carved  oak,  and  the  whole  of  the  floor  in  the 
chancel  is  paved  with  marble  quarries  surrounded 
by  encaustic  tiles. 

Cla^ifield.— On  Tuesday  week  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Stephen,  Clanfield,  Oxon,  was  re- 
opened, after  restoration.  "With  the  exception  of 
the  plain  square  tower,  every  portion  of  the  church 
Las  been  rebuilt,  the  opportunity  being  taken  to 
enlarge  it  considerably.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Luker,  of  Southend,  whose  designs  have  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Highworth, 
and  Mr.  Henry  John  Clinch,  of  Charlton-on-Ot- 
moor,  the  last-named  having  undertaken  the 
chancel.  I  he  walls  have  been  built  of  Brize^- 
Norton  stone,  with  freestone  dressings.  In  the 
nave  the  wall  stones  have  been  faced  and  pointed  ; 
but  in  the  chancel  they  are  simply  picked  out  and 
and  pointed.  lu  all  cases  the  old  materials  have 
been  supplemented  by  stone  of  the  snme  descrip- 
tion. The  chancel  arch  is  nearly  double  the  span 
of  the  old  one.  The  north  aisle  has  beenreduced 
and  deepened,  so  as  to  afford  additional  area  in 
the  nave.  An  old  gallery  formerly  obstructed  the 
west  end.  This  has  been  removed  and  the  tower 
thrown  open  to  the  church. 

Leicester. — The  foundation  stones  of  two  new 
chm-ches,  dedicated  respectively  to  SS.  Paul  and 
Mark,  were  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  church  of  S.  Paul  is  to 
be  built  in  the  most  substantial  and  elegant 
manner,  divested  of  as  much  extraneous  orna- 
ment as  ispo;sibleand  consistent  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed 
namely,  Mountsorrel  granite,  bounded  and  inter- 
laid with  the  Derbysfiire  red  grit  stones  covered 
with  the  Swithland  gray  green  slating  : — Tower  : 
21ft.  square  (62ft.  high  for  the  present),  addi- 
tional height  required  for  belfi-y  and  spii-e  128ft., 
making  the  total  height  nearly  200ft. — Nave  : 
91ft.  long  by  31ft.  4in.  wide,  38ft.  Sin.  high  to 
eaves  of  roof,  60ft.  high  to  ridge. — Aisles  :  83ft. 
6in.  by  17ft,,  13ft.  lOin.  high  to  eaves,  28ft.  high 
to  ridge.— Chancel  :  43ft.  by  29ft.  2in.,  36ft.  high 
to  eaves.— Vestry  :  18ft.  by  14ft.  by  12ft.  high. 
Messrs.  Osborne  have  undertaken  the  execution 
of  the  work,  at  a  sum  under  £5000.  The  publi- 
city of  the  circumstances  induced  the  committee 
to  select  this  design  from  a  general  local  competi- 
tion. The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ordish, 
of  Queniborough,  was  selected,  with  whom  is  now 
associated  Mr.  J.  C.  Tayler,  engaged  with  him  in 
practically  developing  the  work.  S.  Mark's  has 
been  designed  to  fit  a  site  of  very  irregular  form. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  of  equal 
width  throughout,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circular apse  ;  north  aisle  of  parallel  width,  with 
vestry  at  the  eastern  end;  south  aisle  in  three  bays 


each  TU-ojectiug  beyond  the  other  further  south,  to 
meet  thc'inclined  lino  of  street  boundary.  The  tower 
is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  l)et\vocn 
it  and  the  clniuccl  will  l)0  an  organ  chamber.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  62ft.,  its  width  31  ft.  and  its 
lieight  to  the  point  of  the  arched  coihng  .53U. 
The  chancel  is  of  similar  width  and  equal  height, 
and  is  37ft.  6in.  deep  to  the  centre  of  the  apse. 
The  north  aisle  is  15 ft.  wide,  and  the  south  aisle 
about  1211.  in  the  western,  and  26ft.  in  the 
easternmost  hay.  The  tower  is  25ft.  square  above 
the  base,  7',irt.  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  spire 
89ft.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  to  be  built  of 
slate  stone  from  Mr.  Ilcrrick's  quarries,  lined 
internally  with  red  brick  and  freestone  from  the 
Doulting  quarries,  in  Somersetshire.  The  same 
is  to  be  used  for  all  external  dressings,  and  for  the 
spire  throughout.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  of  London.  The  contracts  for  the 
building  arc  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Osborne 
Bros.,  stonemasons  of  Leicester. 

Oldham. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  and  schools  has  been  laid  in 
Henshaw-street,  Oldham,  The  chapel  is  to  seat 
1000  personi,  and  the  schoolroom  will  hold  1000 
children.  Mr.  John  Wild,  of  Oldham,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  upwards  of 
£4000.  The  work  is  taken  by  several  local  con- 
tractors. 

The  Gloucester  Cathedral  Eestoea 
TioN. — The  work  of  restoring  the  cathedral  pro- 
ceeds  vigorously  and  with  the  best  results.  The 
beautiful  south  por:h  will  have  been  completed  in 
a  few  weeks  ;  the  south  transept  and  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  are  both  finished,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  north  aisle  is  in  an  advanced  state. 
Last  autumn  some  of  the  leading  firms  of 
decorators  were  asked  to  submit  designs  for  the 
adornment  of  the  choir  vaulting.  Acting  upon 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  Chapter  a 
few  weeks  ago  accepted  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell.  Already  the  decoration  of 
about  one-third  of  the  choir  from  the  east  window 
—manifestly  the  most  elaborate  portion  of  the 
^vork— has  been  effected  ;  and  the  remainder  will 
probably  have  been  completed  in  about  two 
months.  Sufficient  of  the  scaffolding  has  been 
already  removed  to  show  that  an  effect  of  almost 
unsurpassing  beauty  will  be  the  result.  The 
bosses  are  gilded ;  the  angel  figures  are  partly 
gilded  ;  and  colour  has  been  applied  to  the 
tracery  ;  the  panels  are  left  untouched.  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell  arc  also  painting  the  vaulting 
of  the  chapel  east  of  that  of  S.  Andrew— which 
is  to  be  restored  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W. 
Codrington.  A  great  improvement  has  followed 
the  removal  of  the  gallery  in  the  south  transept 
formerly  occupied  by  the  King's  School  pupils, 
and  which  concealed  S.  John  Baptist's  Chapel. 
By  this  and  other  removals  the  whole  width  of  the 
cathedral  from  each  end  of  the  transept  has  been 
thrown  open.  But  the  full  effect  will  not  be 
manifest  until  the  canopied  seats  are  again  fitted. 

Turnworth. —  Turnworth  Church  has  just 
been  re-opened,  after  entire  re-building  (with  the 
exception  of  the  tower)  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  K.  Crickmay,  architect,  of  Weymouth, 
the  original  plans  having  been  prepared  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hicks,  of  Dorchester.  Sitting  ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  150  persons.  Mr. 
A.  Green,  of  Blandford,  was  the  builder,  and  the 
carving  was  done  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Son,  of 
Cheltenham, 

BUILDINGS. 

Batley.— There  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Batley  a  drill  shed  for  the  rifle  volunteers.  The 
building  comprises  a  drill  hall,  31yds.  by  18yds. 
inside,  which  will  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  The 
entrance  to  the  shed  will  be  through  the  centre 
of  front  buildings — officers'  room  and  sergeants' 
house — and  be  wide  enougn  to  admit  of  the  men 
marching  through  by  fours,  or  sections  in  case 
the  companies  are  not  strong.  The  hall  will  be 
14ft.  high  at  the  sides  and  22ft.  high  in  the  centre, 
ceiled  partly  up  the  spars.  The  roof  is  to  be  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood,  strengthened  with  iron, 
and  will  be  ornamented  in  stencil  work.  Besides 
this  hall,  and  the  room  and  house  before  named, 
there  will  he  lavatories,  committee  rooms,  &c. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  and  the  land  will 
be  £1800,  and  the  opening  is  expected  to  take 
place  in  November  next.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Sheard  and  Hanstock,  K.I.B.A.,  of 
Batley. 

Grantham. — The  assembly  room  of  the  new 
Town  Hall,  Grantham,  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
thus  completing  the  gradual  opening  of  the  build- 
ing.   The  assembly  room  occupies  the  entire 


front  of  the  main  building,  is  60ft.  by  30ft.,  and 
2lft.  high,  and  is  capable  of  dining  witli  comfort 
about  200  persons.  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln, 
was  the  architect  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
ml  Mr  .  Wartnaby,  of  Grantham,  the  contractor. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wc  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up 
as  brieliy  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


Ekceived.— Gr.  n, 
.— F.  M.  J.  B. 


G.-J.  R.  A.-C.  N.  T.-O.  W.D.-S. 


J.  W.  Teownson.— With  sketches  of  Godolphin  Ilouje, 
Cornwall. 

H.  H.— Cannot  promise  when  any  particular  sketch  will 
appear. 

J.  Barton. — Yes,   The  af;ent  ia  lazy  or  ohstinate. 


VITEUVIUS  CORRECTED. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  BuiLDiNGt  News.) 
Sir— That  Roman  houses  were  "six  stories 
high,"  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
o£  the  many  discoveries  Dr.  Zerffi  has  lately  made, 
proving,  as  it  necessarily  does,  that  the  architect 
Vitruvius,  Pliny,  and  Cicero,  though  they  are 
supposed  to  have  described  things  which  were 
under  their  eyes,  yet  knew  not  what  they  were 
talking  about,  and  that  Winckelman  and  all  other 
modern  writers  who  have  regarded  the  houses  in 
the  disentombed  cities,  Pompeii  and  Herculaueum, 
as  exact  illustration  of  what  the  Roman  house 
was,  are  all  of  them  wrong,  such  testimony  and 
evidence  being  altogether  and  in  a  double  sense 
one-storied  ! 

Because  Dr.  Zerffi  finds  that  a  limit  of  70ft. 
was  put  to  the  height  of  Roman  houses,  he, 
with  his  ideas  narrowed  by  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  houses  must  have  been  divided  into  six 
floors.  But  the  problem  is  capable  of  solution 
in  a  way  perfectly  in  accordance  with  ancient 
writers  and  known  facts.  For  instance,  we  are 
told  that  the  house  of  Soaurus  had  columns  30ft. 
high.  These,  no  doubt,  were  in  the  atrium,  and 
represent  the  height  of  the  ground  floor  ;  the 
entablature  would  be  another  7ft.,  and  with  one 
upper  floor  and  roof  would  go  far  to  reach  the 
height  of  extravagance  prohibited,  even  70ft.  So 
we  may  still  suppose  that  Pliny,  when  in  describ- 
ing his  Laurentine  Villa  sa\  s,  "  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  observed  in  country  houses  as  in 
town  houses,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  atrium 
lies  next  the  door,"  knew  something  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  Vitruvius  was  not  quite  an  idiot  in 
only  defining  one  kind  of  house,  and  may  relieve 
Dr.  Zerffi  from  further  taxing  his  wits  to  prop  up 
his  six-storied  structure. 

My  statement  was  not  about  the  existence  of 
the  word  Attic  in  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  but 
a  denial  that  the  Latin  author  countenanced  Dr. 
Zerffi's  views.  The  extract  from  Dr.  Smith's 
work  amounts  to  this,  and  which  is  similar  to  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Liibke.  I  find  that  the 
Athenians  made  such  refinements  on  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  Orders  or  styles  as  to  warrant  the  nsa 
of  the  terms  "  Attic  Doric  "  and  "  Attic  Ionic." 
This  is  a  very  different  matter  to  the  assertions 
of  Dr.  Zerffi  about  a  separate  and  independent 
order,  "that  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  were 
meltedinto  one,  forming  the  Attic  style."  There 
was  no  need  for  Dr.  Zerffi's  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  Attica,  except  as  a  blind  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  points  at  issue — a 
favourite  trick  of  his.  My  expression  had  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  from  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  Attica  over  the  other  states  Roman 
authors  almost  exclusively  refer  to  Attica,  so 
originating  the  idea,  I  thought,  which  seems  to 
possess  the  Doctor's  mind  that  things  Attic  are 
not  Grecian.  As  to  Krell's  "  Doric  style  "  and 
Liibke's  "  Fine  Arts,"  I  found  that  the  library 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  though  con- 
sidered a  good  one,  did  not  possess  either  of  these 
works  ;  that  Krell's  work  was  not  in  the  South 
Kensington  Art  Catalogue,  though  supposed  to 
contain  everything  valuable  in  art,  nor  was  it  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  Liibke's  book  is  in 
the  Museum  Library,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 


"  four  editions  ;  "  that,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  more  concerns  the  authorities  there  than 
me.  They  have  only  got  one,  bat  I  considered 
the  book  little  repaid  me  the  trouble  I  had  to  find 
It.  It  is  wretchedly  iUustrated  and  bad  in  sub- 
ject matter,  though  whether  the  fault  is  in  the 
translator  or  author  I  know  not.  It  is  certain 
that  such  description  as  that  it  gives  of  the  Attic- 
Ionic  style  is  utter  nonsense. 

One  of  your  correspondents  lately  and  very 
correctly  observes  that  "  the  name  of  a  writer  can 
be  of  little  consequence  in  a  discussion  where 
reasons  are  adduced  for  the  opinions  expressed  ;  " 
I  beg,  therefore,  still  to  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

P.  is.  M. 
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WOLL.iTON  HALL. 

SiE,-Therc  is  not  any  ciouI)t  that  this  magnificent  buildin^ 

and  s^n"  q'l'"'  ^  ^"^'Z'  f,''  Huntingdon'-SmUhsoD,  fat  e? 
and  son.    Ihe  former  died  ICU,  the  latter  1G18  ■  (^ut  it  is 

T  Ln V'"'         '^'"'^"^  ''''  in  the  matte 

I  WH    ?f     '  'Y"  '"""^      Wollaton,  dated  1580  to 

sale   amnL  ^'T'^'\^^  "'^  ''"'^  ^'""'e.  at  a 

sale   among  many  more  liy   tlie  same  arclutect.  Robert 
Sinithson  was  probalily  Thorpe'a  pupil  and  successor. 
Langport.  ^ 

(|iiti^i[rontmimit[atiaii 

QUESTIONS. 

[I861.]-11REDGING.-Can  any  correspondent  inform  me 
the  average  price  ot  dredging  with  a  steam  dredger  s?y  at 
per  ton,  to  a  depth  of  Sft,  lielovr  present  bed  of  a  Hv'er  ?  Also 
20ft *l„n"^?  e""  of  sheet  pihng  where  the  piles  will  be  about 
20ft.  long,  half  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  half  below  f- 


1862,]-ARCiriTECTURAL  BOOKS.-Would  some  one 
oblige  me  by  giving  a  list  of  the  books  the  Royal  lastXte  of 
British  Arc  utects  recommends  for  the  use  of  stu-lents  pre 
paring  for  the  profession  ?  The  publishers' names  woul    be  of 
great  assistance  in  procuring  the  copies  ?-M.  B.  Adams 

REPLIES. 

u/^f^i^^tfi^^Tr-tj:-^i^^ile''rmS 
found  in  the  locality,  and  ,f  the  h.use  were  built  "  stone 

"atemft^r'iaffl/il's's.''"""'''''-^"'''' 

[i832  ]-BACK  BOUNDARY  WALL.-In  reply  to  "A 
Subscriber''  respecting  his  back  boundary  walUeinl  Hoed 
witl  red  bncks,  I  am  surprised  to  find  a^y  person  Sf  .°ne 
mind  asking  such  a  question;  because  he  must  live  einnloved 
an  architect  to  prepare  a  design  for  such  a  house  ai  be 
describes  and  the  same  arcliite'ct  was  the  properauthori  v 
to  consul  about  the  wall  -,  which  evidently  had  not  been  done^ 
as  no  architect  worthy  the  name  would  have  allow  ed  sucn  a 
work'^nrdf  >"'^  H  outinconnecUon  with  hi^ 

Tn^n    u  ,  "'•'^'"'"t  I  Should  have  considered  t 

an  insul  to  myself,  as  it  is  to  the  profession,  for  a  clieiit  of 
mine  to  beg  advice  through  the  medium  of  ti  e  architectural 
press,  when  proper  instructions  might  be  obtained  hrou"l  a 
legitimate  channel  by  proper  means;  and  norconv™rt  the 

the  arch  be  properly  executed  in  hard  burnt  bri  k  set  i 
Portland  cement,  with  a  rise  of  Uin  in  each  flf 
Although  tower  walls  are  rather  thi  "s„n,  i?  1  u n  C 
stones  properly  bonded,  I  would  say  both  tiwer  and  vau It^nl 
are  well  calculated  to  resist  the  vibr  .tion  of  thfheaviest  S 
of  bells  It  IS  well  known  that  the  uniting  properties  of  b?ick 
umlT  L  oT',"!  ?'  ^         tinfe  hotli  be  'iSt 

p^^ha^^rrt^vr  br?^!?;  :'!K^t:;^my 

Parc^'ilJB"'.'r#K.^'  '"^  Whole  ^tucr.'^ 


A  Sinking  TowN.-The  condition  of  Lynn 
at  the  present  moment  must  be  far  from  satisfac- 
tory to  Its  inhabitants.  The  Corn  Exchange  is 
shdmg  away  from  its  front,  the  bridges  are  beino- 
undermiiied,  and  all  the  property  near  the  river 
shows  signs  of  "  settlement."  Settlement  of 
property  is  m  some  senses  desirable,  but  the 
settlement  m  question  is  too  much  like  that 
proposed  by  Cromwell  for  Ireland  to  be  verv 
agreeable  to  the  owners.  These  unpleasant 
resn  ts  are  attributed  to  the  Norfolk  Estuary 
Works  and  other  "improvements"  in  the  main 
drainage  of  the  district,  and  it  is  believed,  though 
the  belief  involves  something  very  like  a  "  bull  " 
that  no  remedy  can  be  devised  which  would  not  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  New  Approach  to  the  GiiiTnTiATT 
OFPZCES.-On  Monday  a  new  and  Lrt  convenfent 
approach  was  opened  to  the  offices  of  the  Town 
nffl.'r  f  ^^^Tu  Co™'"'ssion,  and  Chamberlain's 
offices  at  Guildhall.  The  closure  of  the  ancient 
ff£?K  ^^^'■^  chambers  having  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  preparations  for  the  building  of  the 
new  library  and  museum  contiguous  to  the  old 


m!Ic  ,'^«"''-°'idway  has  been  prepared  by 

Messrs.  Mow  em,  Burt,  and  Co.,  with  convenient 
flagways,  and  a  tramway  for  the  easy  transit  of 
heavy  goods  The  new  approach  is  close  by  the 
elegant  building  recently  erected  for  the  Coopers' 
Company,  near  the  church  of  S.  Michael,  and 
leads  immediately  to  the  offices  named  by  a  verv 
the°  ha'lf  ^''^^^''^''^^^  ^'^e  back  entrance  to 
DuLwiCH  College  and  Architectueal 
tin^^f'J^^'T^J!  enraged  "  Old  Inhabi- 

tant of  Dulwich,"  has  written  a  letter  to  the  South 

i''^''*"'  above  heading.  The 

Old  Inhabitant  "  thinks  "it  is  high  time  now  for 
he  governors  of  Dulwich  College  to  consider 
their  relations  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry     The  '  nro 
fligate  expenditure  '  upon  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  fortunately  a  matter  of  general  notoriety, 
but  it  IS  not  commonly  known  that  here  at  Dul- 
wich, we  can  more  than  cap  every  instance  of 
architectural  audacity,  and  of  that  irrational  and 
wasteful  profusion  in.which  'family architects '  de- 
iigbt.      »  *  Let  any  man  of  intelligence  examine 
carefully  the  new  buildings  of  Dulwich  College  • 
be  will  hnd  the  exterior  an  outrage  to  his  eye— 
the  interior  an  outrage  to  his  common  sense  Let 
him  ask  how  many  expensive  casements  have 
been  made  only  to  be  blocked  up,  how  many 
doors  will  not  shut,  how  many  windows  will  not 
open,   and  how    miserably   defective  are  the 
general  arrangements.    He  will  then  ao-ree  with 
me  that  £90,000  is  a  heavy  sum  to  pay  for  ginger 
bread  ornamentation  and  terra-cotta  monstrosities 
In  August  next  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  will 
proceed  to  frame  a  new  scheme  for  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  Dulwich  College,  and  it  is  most 
important    that  thoy    should   receive   all  the 
assistance  and  information  which  can  only  be 
given  by  an  intelligent  organisation  on  the  part 
of  all  interested.    Let  all  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  neighbourhood  be  united  to  aid  in 
the  great  work  which  lies  before  the  Commission 
and  let  the  first  demand  be  the  removal  of  the 
deadly  incubus  of  .a  permanent  '  family  archi- 

New  Architectural  Work.— An  interest 
"IS  .yH^J  IS  shortly  to  be  published  under  the  title 
ot      The  Autobiography  of  an  Octogenarian 
Architect  ;  being  a  record  of  his  studies  at  Home 
and  Abro.id  during  Go  years,"  by  George  Sed- 
well  laylnr,  architect.     Mr.  Taylor  was  ioint 
author  with  Mr.  E.  Crcsy,  of  the  well-known 
work  on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome 
the  Mediajval  buildings   of  Pisa,  and  the  re- 
vived    architecture    of     Italy,     1824.  The 
forthcoming    work    will    be    profusely  illus- 
trated by  facsimiles  of  Mr.  Taylor's  original 
sketches,  and  will  comprise  among  the  subjects 
the  cathedrals  of  Engl.and,  France  and  Italy— the 
temples  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  with  plans 
from  measurement,  &c.    We  look  forward  to  the 
appearance  of  this  book  with  great  interest  It 
IS  to  be  published  by  subscription  by  Messrs 
Longman  and  Co.,  and  the  number  of  copies  will 
be  limited.    We  shall  give  a  further  notice  of  this 
work  as  soon  as  it  has  been  published. 

Architects  and  their  Clients— This 
quarrel  between  architects  and  employers.  1  don't 
see  It  is  absolutely  set  at  rest  by  any  argument 
which  has  yet  been  advanced.    It  is  urged  that 
an  architect  sells  to  his  employer  not  only  the 
skill  that  plans  the  house  and  the  labour  that 
watches  over  its  erection,  but  all  the  means  where- 
by the  house  has  been  conceived  and  executed  The 
somewhat  ignoble  reasonis.that  otherwise  the  house 
owner  cannot  find  out  the  courses  of  drains  and 
chimneys.  Highly  practical,  of  course.   But  such 
treatment  of  architects  may  be  expected  in  days 
when  the  architect  is  no  regarded  as  an  artist  but 
only  as  a  somewhat   more    expensive  builder 
Sundry  Philistines,  indeed,  think  "  the  builder's 
clever  clerk  quite  as  good  as  any  architect,  and 
don  t  understand  Mr.  Architrave  giving  himself 
such  airs."     Most  new  houses,  especially  semi- 
detached villas,  show  how  completely  we  can  dis- 
pense with  art.    Useless  to  protest,  it  is  under 
the  dictation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the 
architect  is  not  treated  like  an  artist,  and  is 
ordered  to  send  home  his  plans,  just  as  the  shoe- 
maker IS  ordered  to  send  home  the  last  he  has  cut 
for  you.     If  you  have  the  last,  and  wish  to 
employ  another  shoemaker,  you  can  get  it  pared 
down  or  padded  up  without  going  back  to  the  old 
shop.    Why  should  an  architect  be  more  cour- 
teously treated  than  a  shoemaker  1    The  British 
Architects  seem  to  see  a  reas  m  ;  but  had  better 
how  to  the  Philistines,  and  ask,  "  Any  orders  this 
morning  ?"_Shirley    Brooks,    in  Illustrated 
Iionao»  News. 


Architectural  ExniBiTioN.-The  annual 
I  soiree  of    he  Architectural  Exhibilion  sS 
was  held  at  the  Society's  Galleries,  0,  Conduit 
street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the  piSncy 
of  James  Fergusson.  Esq.,  p.S.A.    A  numerous 
and  distinguished  company  was  present,  amongst 
whom  we  noticed,    Messrs.  Edward  I'Ansfn 
Charles  Babbage,  E.  E.  Antrobus,  Joseph  Jen' 
nings,    Charles   Mayhew,    R.    Morclaiid,  Jas 
Spicer,  Dr.  Langdon  Brown,  W   Normnn  T^r' 
Madge,  C.  Ballance,  Professor  Kerrrilie  H?n 
Secretaries  R.  W.Edis  and  Rowland  Plumbed  and 
many  others  of  the  leading  architects.    A  choice 
display  of  Venetian  glass  by  Messrs.  Salviati— 
the  electric  battery  by  Mr.  J.  Sax,  and  Mediaval 
embroidery  by  Messrs.  Brangwyn,  shared  the 
.".ttention  of  the  visitors  with  the  excellent  display 
of  drawings  on  the  walls,  and  the  models  in  the 
museum  adjoining.    The  musical  arrangements, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Badderley,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.— Sir 
BartleFrere,  K.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster,  on  «  Modern  Architecture  in 
Western  India,"  Sir  Walter  James  in  the  chair 
Addresses  were  also  given  by  Kazi  Shahabudiu 
and  Dadabhoi  Naoriji.  We  hope  to  give  a  report 
in  our  next. 

A  New  Park  for  Liverpool.— A  new 
public  park  for  the  north-east  end  of  Liverpool 
called  Stanley  Park,  was  opened  on  Satnrday 
week  by  the  Mayor  an  I  Corporation  of  the  town 
The  park  is  finely  situated,  and  comprises  about 
100  acres  of  land.  It  has  been  laid  out,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £42,000,  by  Mr.  Kemp. 

Foot  Bridges  for  Pedestrians  in  the 
City.— An  important  report,  said  to  be  of  a  favour- 
able character,  will  be  brought  up  by  Aldermau 
Stone  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  tho  Court 
of  Common  Council,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
giving  additional  accommodation  at  the  crossings 
of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  the  City, 
the  question  having  been  some  time  since  referred' 
to  the  City  Police  Committee  on  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Ivison,  who  has  submitted  a  design 
for  such  purpose. 
The  Kensington-road  Improvement  Bill. 
The  short  discussion  which  took  place  late  on 
Tuesday  night  on  what  is  called  the  "  Kensington- 
road  Improvement  Bill,"  reminds  the  Baily  News 
of  the  stale  anecdote  of  Mahomet  and  the  Moun- 
tain.   The  Great  Exhibi'.ion  building  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  does  not  "run  square"  with  the 
road,  and  so  the  road  must  be  altered  to  run 
square  with  the  building.    To  do  this,  the  fine 
row  of  trees  that  now  skirt  the  present  road  must 
be  cut  down.    It  is  also  necessary  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  Hyde-park  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  ground,  £2000,  is 
entirely  under  the  value.     Mr.  Samuda  said  that 
the  land  was  worth  £100,000.    It  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  the  metropolitan  members  voted 
with  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  proposed  the  nomination 
of  the  committee.  The  Government  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  13  ;  Sir  Henry  Hoare's  motion  to 
discharge  the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  being  carried  by  64  votes  to  41.  We 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government 
to  make  an  effort  to  reverse  this  decision. 


Mr.  L.  C.  Pillar,  builder,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Surveyor  to  the  Town  Council  and  Local 
Board  of  Dartmouth,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Williams 
resigned.  ' 

The  exhibition  palace  at  Dublin  has  been  sold  to 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  Bart,,  for  £.53,000,  which  is 
£10,0013  more  than  the  Government  offered  two 
years  since  for  the  biuldings  as  a  museum  and  school 
of  science  and  art. 

The  Restoration  Committee  passed  a  resolution 
last  week,  directing  instructions  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  ordered  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, an  engineer,  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  for  a  ship  canal. 

A  new  episcopal  church  at  Wick,  the  first  which 
has  been  opened  in  Caithness-shire  for  upwards  of 
200  years,  has  just  been  consecrated  by  the  Primus. 

We  notice  a  proposal  to  erect  a"  memorial  to 
Messrs.  Herbert  and  Vyner  at  Oxford.  Let  us  by 
all  means  do  something  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  manly  courage,  but  let  us  not  entrust  the 
memorial  to  the  care  of  Oxford.  Recent  events  at 
that  most  decorous  University  would  induce  us  to 
prefer  the  New  Cut. 
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Jlessrs.  Churchill  and  Sima'  sale  by  auction  of 
timber,  planks,  boards,  &c.,  took  place  at  the  Baltic 
Sale  Room,  'I'lireadneedle-street,  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  25th  instant,  and  consisted  of 
30,000  spruce  deals,  &c. 
60,000  Quebec  yellow  pine  deals,  Ac. 
36,000  Swedish  yellow  and  white  deals  and  battens. 
70,000  Norway  yellow  and  white  deals  and  battens. 

1,600  Pitch  pine  i>laBk.s. 
140,000  I'repared  flooring:  and  match  boards. 
6,300  Fresh  Norway  spars  and.'poles. 
178  Brack  Risja  wainscot  logs. 
60  Fathoms  lathwood. 
00  I,oads  Norway  balk. 

130  Loads  Quebec  waney  board  yellow  pine 
timber. 

19  Loads  Moulmein  teak  timber. 
18,01)0  feet  Norvvay  and  Swedish  laths. 
50,000  feet  Norway  skirtings. 
With  ticuails,  &c. 


s.  d. 

Brisbane  trenails  per  lOOOpcs.  70  0 

£  s. 

Christiana  2nd  yellow  2i  x  6i  Petg.  std.   7  5   to  7 

Do.  3rd  do.  24  X  7   6  5 

Do.  Srd  do.  24  X  6i    6  0 

Do.  VVR  do.  li  5  to  6i    3  10 

Do.  WR  white  li  5  to  6    3  0 


£  8. 
10 
15 
10 


Do.  fresh  spars  4  to  Gin  foot  run   0  1^ 

Do.  poles  22ft.,  2in.  tops   each   0  ll 

£  s. 

Dram  2nd  yellow  2i  x  6i  120  12ft.  7 

Do.  3rd  do.  2i  X  6i    6  10 

Do.  Srd  white  2i  x64    5  10 

s.  d. 

Do.  yellow  balks  5  x  5  load  29  0 

Do.  4  X  4  and  4x5  27  0 

&  8. 

Frederickshald    1st    white  3x9 

12012ft.  15  5 

Do.  2nd  do-  3  x  9    13  6 

s.  d. 

Do.  1st  yellow  prepared  flooring  boards 

li  X  6i  square  13  6 


0  n 


7  0 


15  10 


10 


Do.  1  X  6i   

Do.  J  X  7   » 

Do.  J  X  6i    8 

Do.  J  X  6   7 

Do.  I  X  6i    7 

Do.  S  X  6  •  •  •   o 

Do.  2nd  yellow  5x7  and  6i   7 

Do.  I  X  6   7 

Do.  I  X  6i  and  6   6 

Do.  white  Jx7    8 

Do.  i  X  6h    8 

Do.  Ist  yellow,  grooved,  tongued  and 

beaded  |  x  6  6 

Do.  2nd  yellow  do.  |  x  6i    5 

Do.  l8t  white  do.  I  X  6    5 

Do.  laths  4  X  lin  1000  ft.  run  0 

Fredrickstad  Ist  yellow  prepared  floor 

boards,  1  x  7  per  square  10  0 


7  3 


3 
0 
0 
3 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1.3i 


10  6 


Do.  Ist  and  2nd  yellow  do.  1  x  7    8 

Do.  1  X  6i    8 

Do.  2nd  yellow  1  x  7   8 

Do.  1  X  6J  and  6    7 

Do.   1  X  64   8 

Do.  5  X  6i    7 

Do.  J  X  6   6  9 

Do.  Ist  white  do.  5  X  7   7  3 

Do.  J  X  64    8  3 

Do.  1st  and  2nd  white  do.  1  x  64  and  5  6  9 

Do.  2nd  white  do.  J  x  64   7  6 

Do.  2nd  yellow  grooved,  tongued  and 

beaded  J  x  5i  6  0 

Do.  J  X  5   6  0 

Do.  1st  white  do.  i  x  64  and  7    6  6 

Do.  I  X  6  to  7    5  U 

Do.  lat  white,  grooved  and  tongued 

J  X  6i  7  6 

Do.  slating  latha  1  x  Sin  144ft.  run  1  7 

Do.  1  X  2jiu   1  6 

Do.  J  X  24in   1  10 

Do.  skirtings,  6  to  24ft  100ft.  run  2  3 

Do.  8  to  23ft   2  3 

Do.  7  to  22ft   2  3 

£  B. 

Gothenburg  2nd  yellow  2i  x  7Petg.  std.  8  10 

Do.  3rd  yellow  3  x  9    9  10 

Do.  24  X  7    7  10 

Do.  1st  and  2nd  white  3x9    8  5 

Do.  3rd  white  3x9   


7  0 


8  5 


Do.  1st  yellow  prepared  floor  boards 
IJ  X  7  square 

Do.  i  X  7  

Do.  Ist  yellow  grooved,  tongued  and 
beaded  J  x  7 

Do.  1st  white  do.  |  x  7  

Do.  I  X  7  


7  0 


Georgia  pitch  pine  3  x  13  to  16  Petg. 

std.  12  0 

Do.  3  X  14  and  13    12  0 

Do.  3  X  11    11  15 

Do.  3  X  12    11  15 

Do.  3  X  9  and  10    10  15 

Holmsund  lat  and  2ud  yellow  4  x  9..    10  5 

Do.  3  X  8   8  15 

Do.  3rd  yellow  3  x  11   9  5 

Moulmein  teak  load  11  0 

Paskallavik  lathwood  4  and  Oft.  cub.  fm.   4  10 

Do.  4,  5  and  7ft   4  10 

Pugwash  white  spruce  12ft.  3x9  120 

12  3  9  12  0 

Do.  13  and  15ft.  3  x  9   12  0 


12  5 


£  8. 

I'ugwash  white  spruce  12ft.  3x8    10  15 

Do.  13  and  15lt.  :i  x  8   10  15 

I'ensacola  pitch  plno3  x  9  to  1.3  Pctg.  11  5 
Quebec  Ist  bright  yellow  pine  :  — 

Do.  12  to  )5ft.  3  X  12  to  14    18  10 

Do.  12  and  13ft.  3  x  11    18  10 

Do.  12ft.  3x11     18  15 

Do.  10  to  14ft.  3  X  12  to  21)    19  0 

Do.  10  to  lift.  3  X  11   18  10 

Do.  10  to  1 1ft.  3  X  7  to  10    16  0 

Do.  10  to  13ft.  3x  7and8    15  5 

Do.  10  to  12ft.  3x9  tuid  10   16  5 

Do.  10  to  14ft.  3  X  0  and  10    18  5 

Do.  10 and  lift.  3  x  11    16  0 

Do.  10  to  l.'ift.  3  X  9   I«  0 

Do.  10  to  15ft.  3x7  and  8   15  0 

Do.  13  to  17ft.  3  X  11   18  10 

Do  13  to  14ft.  3  X  11    18  10 

1)0. 13  to  15tt.  3  X  11    IS  10 

Do.  11  and  12  ft.  2  x  7  to  18   10  0 

Do.  10  to  12ft.  2  X  7  to  20  15  0 

Do  10  to  12ft.  2  X  7  to  13   15  15 

Do.  10  to  i:ift.  2  X  7  to  15   15  15 

Do.  10  to  14ft.  2  X  7  to  18    15  15 

Do.  fl  to  8ft.  3  X  7  to  18    14  5 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  7  to  17    14  10 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  7  to  20   14  10 

Do.  6  to  Oft.  3  X  7  to  20   14  5 

Quebec  1st  floated  yellow  pine  :— 

Do.  12ft.  3x11   10  0 

Da, J 2ft.  3x9  .and  10   14  0 

DiffSft.  3  X  6  to  8   13  5 

Dw32ft.  3  X  5  to  10    13  5 

Do.  10  and  lift.  3  x  7  to  18   13  0 

Do.  8tt.  3  X  6  to  21    13  0 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  11  to  21   14  0 

Quebec  Ist  dry  floated  )eIlow  pine  :  — 

Uo.  12ft.  3  X  11   17  0 

Do.  12ft.  3x7    13  0 

Do.  12ft.  3x7  and  8   13  0 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  7and  11   12  15 

Quebec  2nd  bright  yellow  pine  :— 

Do.  13ft.  3  X  12    13  6 

Do  13  and  15ft.  3  x  11  to  20   12  5 

Do.  13ft.  3  X  11   12  10 

Do.  12  to  16ft.  3  X  7  and  8   12  0 

Do.  12ft.  3  X  11   12  15 

Do.  12ft.  3x9  and  10   U  10 

Do.  12ft.  3  X  7   10  10 

D0.  10  to  lift.  3  X  7  to  12  10  0 

Do.  10  to  15ft.  3x7  and  8   11  5 

Do.  10  and  lift.  3x11   11  5 

Do.  10  to  16ft.  2  X  7  to  11   11  15 

Do.  10  to  13ft.  2  X  7  to  16   11  10 

Do.  10  to  13ft  3  X  2    11  0 

Do.  9  to  16ft.  3  X  10     II  15 

Do.  9  to  16ft.  3  X  9    11  15 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  11    10  10 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  7  to  19   10  5 

Do.  6  to  8ft.  3  X  7  to  21    10  10 

Quebec  2nd  floated  yellow  pine  :  — 

Do.  12tt.  3  X  U   12  0 

Quebec  2nd  dry  floated  yellow  pine  :  — 

Do.  12ft.  3  X  11  V  12  10 

Quebec  3rd  bright  pine  : — 

Do.  13  to  16ft.  3  X  11  to  23    9  5 

Do.  13  to  17ft.  3  X  11   9    5  , 

Do.  13ft.  3  X  11  to  21   9  5 

Do.  13ft.  3x11    9  5 

Do.  12  to  left.  3  X  12  to  25   9  10 

Do.  12ft.  3  X  11    9   5  , 

Do.  11  and  12ft.  3  x  Uto  26   9  10 

Do.  13  to  13ft.  3  X  7  to  12   8  15 

Do.  10  to  13ft.  3x  11  to 22   9  5 

Quebec  waney  yellow  pine  board  timber 

load  3 

Do.  1st  white  spruce,  3  x  9   12012ft  18 

Riga  lathwood,  8  and  4  ft   cubic  fm.  5 

Do.,  4,  6  and  8ft   5 


JE  a. 


19  0 


12  10 


13  0 


Do,  brack  wainscot  logs  18ft.  cube 


15 
0 
5 
0 
d. 


9  10 


9  10 


5  15 


55 
£ 


S.  John's  wliite  spruce  3  x  11  

120  12ft.  3x9   13  10 

Do.  {9,  10,  and  lift.)  3  x  11   12  5 

Do  3  X  9    12  15   to  13  0 

Do'  (9,  10,  and  lift)  3x9   11  10 

Do  24  X  9  to  3  X  11    12  10 

Do.  euds  2  to  5ft,  120  6ft.  3  x  9    5  0 

Sandarne  Ist  and  2nd  jellow  4  x  9  

Petg.  St.  12  0 

Do.  3rd  yellow  3  X  11   9  15 

Do.  3  X  8    8  0 

Swartwick  1st  and  2nd  yellow  3x8   8  10 

Do.  3rd  yellow  3  x  11   9  5 

Do.  3  X  9    9  10 

Do.  3  by  8   8  5 

Schien  1st  and2nd  yellow  2i  by  7    7   6    to   7  10 

Do.  3rd  yellow  and  white  (short)  3  x  9  ....    5  0 

Do.  3rtt  whites  x  9   5  10 

Warberg  laths  360ft.  ran    0  5 

The  floor  boards  quoted  in  the  preceding  list  are  at  the 
square  of  105ft.  super.  Tlie following  number  of  running  feet 
of  each  width  quoted  go  to  such  a  square  ; — 

140  feet  run  of  9-inch 

160     „  8  ,, 

170     „  74  „ 

180     „  7  „ 

185     „  6|  „ 

190     „  74  „ 

195     „  6i  „ 

200     ,.  6  „ 

210     „  5i  „ 

220     „  5}  „ 

230     „  5i  „ 

240     „  5  „ 

Dyewoods  are  quoted  in  Liverpool  at  the  following  prices  : — 

£  s.  d.       £  3. 

Logwood,  Jamaica  per  ton   4   7   6  to  4  15 

Do.  S.  Domingo    4  10   0  „ 

1)0.  Campeacliy   10    0    0  „ 

DoTobasco   8    0  0,, 

Fustic  Spanish   4  12   6  „ 

Do.  THmpico    5    5    0  „ 

Do.  Honduras    6   5  0 

Do.  Jamaica    5    5  0 

Do.  Cuba   9  10  0 


£  B.  d.       £  H 

Nicaragua  wood,  solid                            10  0  0  to  12  10 

1)0.  HMiull                                               6  0  0  „   7  0 

Lima  wood                                              11  0  0  „  13  0 

liarwood                                                  4  5  0  „    4  10 

Camwood                                                 15  0  0  „  25  0 

Red  Saudera  wood                                   8  5  0  „   8  10 

THE  RECENT  GOVERNMF.NT  SALES  OF  SURPLUS 
TIMBER. 

These  sales  have  been  commented  upon  by  nomo  as  being 
false  economy,  bur  the  fact  is  that  the  goods  are  really  not 
wanted  now  tliat  armoured  vcs-scls  are  built.  Very  few  have 
any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  wood  necessary  to  build  an  old- 
fasliioneil  man-of-war.  It  is  asserted  in  "  Young's  Annals  of 
Agriculture  "  that  the  quantity  of  timber  requisite  for  building 
a  78-gun  ship  would  take  the  space  of  forty  statute  acres  to 
grow  upon.  Tliis  may  or  may  not  he  correct.  Those  curious 
on  the  subject  can  make  tbcir  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  list,  which  gives  the  quantity  of  timber  reckoned  to 
be  used  in  di(rerent.5i/.ed  vessels  of  war,  and  without  reckon- 
ing bulk-heads  for  cabins  and  acfoinmodatioa  for  the  crew. 
120  guns  42(10  loads  of  hardwood  and  fir 

3I,S00  running  feet  of  2{,  3  and  4in.  deals. 
86  guns  3000  loads  hardwood  and  lir 

71,000  running  fc'et  of  4,  3,  i\  and  2in.  deals. 
70  guns  25110  loads  hardwood  and  fir 

24,0')0  running  feet  of  4,  3,  2^  and  2in.  deals. 
50  guns  1950  loads  hardwood  and  fir 

22,300  running  feet  of  4,  3  and  24in.  deals. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


3 15 
3  2 

2  13 


TlMBBB. 

£    B.  £ 

Teak  load  12  10  13 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....   3  15  4 
,,     yellow  pine.  .405 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow   0   0  0 
Quebec  oatc   5  15  6 

„     birch    3  15  5 

,,     elm   4   5  5 

Dantzic  oak    4   5  6 

„       fir    2   5  4 

Memel  fir   2  5 

Riga   2  15 

Swedish    2  0 

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine   3  10   5  10 

,,   yellow  pine   ..    3  10   5  10 
Lathwood,  Dant.  fm.   4   0   5  10 
,,        St  P'burg.   5   5   6  5 
Deals,  pr  C,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in. 

Quebec,  Trhite  spruce  12   0  17  0 
St.  John, white  spruce  12  10  15  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality..  18 

2nd  do   13 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  11 

Metals. 

LE.\d 

Pig,  FoDeign  per  ton 

„    English,  W.B   do. 

,,   Lead  Co   do, 

,,   Other  brands  ..    do. 

Sheet  Milled   do. 

Shot,  Patent   do. 

Red  or  rainium   do. 

Litharge,  WB   do. 

White  dry    do. 

,,  ground  in  oil    do.      26  0 

Copper 

British — cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10 

Best  Selected                                    do.  72  0 

Sheet                                               do.  75  0 

Bottoms                                          do.  78  0 

Australian                                       do.  73  0 

Spanish  Cake                                 cash  0  0 

Chili  Bars                                           „  67  0 

"      refined  ingot    70  0 

YeL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb. 


0  !9 
0  13 
0  12 
0  12 


Finland    6 

Memel   7 

Gothenburg,    yellow  8 
,,         white  . .  0 

Gefle,  yellow   9 

Soderham    8 

Christiania,    per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow   10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yet  7 

First  white   7 

Second  qualities  ....  6 
Pumice  Stone  pr  tn  6 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale  ..  per  tun  42 
Spermbody. 90 

Cod   42 

Whale,  Sth  Sea,  pale  38 

Olive,  Gallipoll   55 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  45 

Palm,  fine   39 

Linseed   31 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  45 
Cottonseed  31 


10  S  0 
0  9  0 
0  9  0 
0  0  0 
0  10  10 
0    9  10 


6  10 

0  9 
0  7 


10  0 
15  0 
10  46 
0  38 


18  i 

19  7 
18  17 

18  10 

19  10 


19  15 
0  0 
26  0 


0  6J 


67  15 
72  10 
II  0 


4  15 
10  10 
9  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAT  — Institution  of  Surveyors.    Annual  General  Meet- 
ing. 8. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.   The  President's 

Annual  Conversazione.  9. 
Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  Adjourned  Discussion  en  Mr. 

W.  P.  Andrews  Paper  on  "  Railways  in  India."  8. 
Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 

Arts.    Lecture  by  W.  Maistou,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  "  On 

the  Tragic  Element  in  the  Drama  and  Fiction."  8. 
„   Royal  Institution.   Lecture  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.  3. 

Friday. — Architectural    Association.     Paper  by  Tliomaa 
Blaxhill,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A.  on  "Papers."   7  30. 
,,    Royal  Institution.  9. 

Saturday. — Royal  Institution.    On  Astronomy,  by  Prof. 
Grant,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  3. 


TENDERS. 

Cheetsey.— For  repairs  and  alterations  at  Spanish  and 

Portuguese  Jews'  infant  school.    Mr.  F.  Lett,  architect:— 

Heaps  £263  10 

King    252  0 

Nightingale   233  10 

Chektsey. — For  works  at  Messrs.  Waterers  and  Sons', 

Chertsey.    T.  Wonnacott,  architect : — 

Tulley  £1675 

Adamson  and  Sons   1302 

Goddard  and  Sons    1322 

Easton,  Bros   1295 

Nightingale    1216 

Chektsey. — For  shop  and  residence  at  Chertsey,  for  Mr. 

Waterer.    Mr.  Thos.  Wonnacott.  architect.    Quantities  sup- 

Dlied  by  Mr.  J.  Chester  Lansdown  ; — 

Tulley  £1675 

Adamson  and  Sons   13S2 

Goddard  and  Son   1322 

Easton  Bros   1295 

Nightingale   1216 
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£390 

8 

3S6 

0 

383 

0 

376 

0 

3G3 

0 

360 

0 

352 

0 

335 

15 

335 

10 

335 

335 

0 

327 

0 

325 

18 

325 

0 

316 

0 

313 

10 

Hf:nlkt. — Four  tlie  ercctioa  of  four  cottages.  New-street, 
Henley-on-Thames,  for  Messrs.  Harris  and  Ilenett.  Mr. 
Frederic  Haslam,  arcliitect.   Quantities  supplied  :— 

Ayres  £385  10 

Scott    379  0 

Clements    367  0 

Willis   .365  9 

Simonds    354  0 

Sadler  (accepted)   ,   350  0 

Hull.— For  workshops  in  Charterhouse-square,  Hull.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Smith,  architect.   Quantities  not  supplied  :— 


Evington  and  Wharram., 
Hockney  and  Liggins  .. 
Uarr,  Bi'os  


London.— For  alterations  at  23,  CUeapside.    Mr.  J,  H. 

Rowley,  architect;  — 

Crabb  and  Vauahau  £418 

Scrivener  and  White   376 

Beeton   360 

Merritt  and  Ashby    35.5 

Sharpington  and  Cole    353 

Sheppheid    340 

King  and  Sons  (accepted)    315 

London.— For  house  and  shop,  Edgware-road,  Kilburn. 

C.  Foulsham,  Esq.,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Ni.von  :— 

Carter  and  Son  £1593 

Thompson...    1576 

Gammon  and  Sons   1531 

Ebbs  and  Sons   15C2 

Scrivener  and  White   1-148 

Rankin   1330 

New  Malden.— For  stahling,  coach-house,  and  other 
works,  for  Charles  Woodroffe,  Esq.  Plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
James  Jones : — 

Pierpoint   £214  10 

Summers    186  0 

Jones   150  Q 

Aduitt  and  Salmon  (accepted)   140  10 

Reading.— For  the  erection  of  stores,  Gun-street,  Picca- 
dilly, for  Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Anderson.  Messrs.  W.  and 
J.  T.  Brown,  architects.   Quantities  supplied  -. — 

Barnicoat  £800 

Matthews    741 

Sheppard   730 

Wheeler,  Bros,  (accepted)    635 

Salehuest.— For  new  villa,  &c.,  Saleliarst,  Sussex.  Mr. 
G.  Beck,  architect ; — 

Bridgeland   £684    0  0 

Skinner    509   8  4 

Baldock  and  Biooker  (accepted)          375   0  0 

Parks  (too  late)   640   0  0 

Uxbkidge  —For  new  infirmary,  and  alterations  ti  old 
Infirmary,  &c.,  Uxljridge  Union  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  ;— 

Crabb  and  Vaughan   £2662 

Cullum    2630 

Reavell    2026 

Hanson    25>2 

Hailey    2668 

Goodman    2493 

Taylor    ...   '„'",,[[  2493 

Nightingale      2473 

Crockett   2425 

Jackson  and  Shaw    2400 

Tarrant   2397 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co  '.  2390 

Willans   2368 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram   2325 

I'assuidge  and  Son    2291 

Cooke  and  Green    2285 

Keaiiey  (accepted)    2197 

Westminster.— For  completing  contract  No.  1,  residential 
chambers,  i'hilipp's-street,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  ; 
corner  block.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Corpe,  architects,  West- 
minster :  — 

Spicer  (accepted)   £2011  7 


CONTMCTS  OPEI  FOR  BUIlDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Plymoutii,  June  10.— For  tlie  erection  of  a  guildhall, 
law  courts,  and  municipal  ottices.  Wluteford,  Town  Clerk 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Guildhall,  Plymouth. 

Leeds,  May  30.— For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas 
at  Arthmgton,  near  Leeds.  William  BakewcH,  architect,  12 
East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Saltbuen-bv-the-Sea,  Slay  30  —For  the  erect  ion  of  the 
saltburn  Convalescent  Home.      Mr.  J.  Oliver,  F.ll  I  B  .1 
architect,    60.i,    Northumberland-street,  Newcastlc-up'on 
Tyne. 

Bkadeord,  June  13.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  town 
„•  ^JcGowen,  Town  Clerk,  Corporation  Otiices, 

Bradlord.  ' 

South  Stafeoedshiee  General  Hospital,  June  9.— 
lor  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  above,  AVater- 
loo-road,  Wolverhampton.    William  T.  Grant,  Secretary. 

North-Eastern  RAiLWAY.-Harlington  Section,  May 
30.— For  the  erection  of  a  circular  engine  shed,  at  Middles- 
borough.  J.  L.  Macnay,  Secretary,^  Railway  Office,  Dar- 
lington. ' 

^^Ti^BN  Railway. -Darlington  Section,  May 
rfO.-lor  the  erection  of  a  large  goods  warehouse,  at  Middles- 
twough.  J.  E.  Macnay,  Secretary,  Railway  Office,  DarUng- 


Lancasiiiee  and  Yorksiiiee  railway.  May  31.— For 
the  supply  of  from  .500  to  1000  sets  of  oak  scantling  for 
wagons.    Win.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Lancasiiiek  and  Yoeksiiire  Railway,  May  31.— For 
the  following  works— Masonry,  excavation,  and  ironwork  for 
liridge,  and  altering  road  at  Gannow,  near  Burnley  ;  masonry 
and  ironwork  for  foot  bridge,  at  Chorley ;  masonry,  timber, 
and  ironwork  for  foot  bridge,  at  Tliorn'i'ill ;  and  erection  of 
gatekeeper's  cottage,  at  Southport.  Win.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary, 
Manchester. 

Leeds,  June  11.— For  tlie  erection  of  Lot  6,  Boar-lane 
William  Bakewell,  architect,  13,  East  Parade,  Leeds  :  and 
Halifax. 

Halifax,  May  .30.— For  the  erection  of  Unitarian  chapel 
and  school.   Win.  Bakewell,  architect,  12,  East-parade. 

Artiiington,  near  Leeds,  June  5.— For  the  erection  of 
semi-detarhed  villas.  William  Bakewell,  architect,  Leeds 
and  Halifax. 

Falmouth.  -  United  District  Sewerage  Woeics, 
June  21.-  -Contract  No.  1.— For  providing  and  laying  about 
6000  yards  of  best  jlazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  12in.  in  diameter ;  also  the  necessary  junctions, 
cleansing  pipes,  syidions,  saiul  tanks,  giiHeys,  'sewer  venti- 
lators, &c.  Ciiiitiai't  No.  2.  — Providing  and  laying  about 
2500  yards  of  best  alazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  2lin.  in  diameter ;  also  llie  necessary  junctions, 
cleansino;  pipes,  syphons,  sand  tanks,  gullevs,  sewer  venti- 
lators, &c.-  -Wm.  Warn,  Clerk,  Falmouth  United  District 
Sewerage  Board  Office. 

AVatpoed  Local  Board  of  Health,  June  2.— For  the 
supply  and  erection  of  twenty  lamp  columns,  lanterns,  and 
fittings.    John  Sedgwick,  clerk,  Watford.  : 'j.' 

Watford,  June  2.— I'or  the  supply  and  laying  of  ahout 
18001't.  of  12-in.  and  9-in.  glazed  stoneware  pipes,  wi'li  gullies, 
ventilation,  and  inspection  shafts,  &c. ;  also  jur  tiie  supply 
and  laying  of  a  quantity  of  Denner  Hill,  kerb,  ami  gutter 
stones,  and  the  re-forming  and  metalling  the  Clarendon,  S. 
John's,  and  Wood  ford-roads-    John  Sedgwick,  clerk,  Watford. 

Maidstone.  June  13.— For  the  erection  of  offices  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  near  the  Courts  of  Justice.  F.  Russell. 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Maidstone. 

March,  Cambs,  June  8. -For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel 
at  March,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  John  Usher,  44, 
High-street,  Bedford. 

Tf.ddington  Local  Board,  June  11.— For  the  erection 
of  about  2800  feet  run  of  pipe  drainage,  with  the  necessary 
gullies,  shafts,  and  side  drains  ;  also  for  deepening  an  exist- 
ing pipe  drain.  Mr.  T.  GoodchUd,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board, 
at  Teddington. 

Stockport.  June  7- — For  the  design  and  erection  of  an 
iron  girder  bridge  across  the  river  Mersey,  within  the  district 
of  the  Local  Board.  Walter  Hyde,  clerk  to  the  said  Board 
Stockport.  ' 

I, eeds,  June  1.— For  the  erection  of  extensive  premises  in 
Y'ork  Road,  consisting  of  a  shop,  warehouse,  and  dwellin<' 
house,  &c.  Wilson  and  Bailey,  architects.  Central  Marke't 
Buildings,  Leeds. 

GiLDERSosiE,  Waterworks,  June  9.— For  excavating  and 
laying  and  jointing  of  cast  iron  pipes  for  supplying  the  town- 
ship of  Gildersome  with  water.  Wm.  Lister,  Clerk  to  the 
Sewer  Authority,  Gildersome. 

Greknwich  District,  June  15. — For  constructing  and 
maintaining  in  repair,  for  eighteen  calendar  months,  the 
several  additional  lengths  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  and 
other  works.    E.  W.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Greenwich. 

Wakefield,  June  18.— For  building  chapel  and  completing 
the  south  wing,  and  other  works,  to  the  House  of  Mercy,  at 
Horbury,  near  Wakefield.  Rev.  John  Sharp,  the  Vicarage, 
P.orbury,  Wakefield. 

Beidgenorth,  June  11.— For  the  rebuilding  the  tower  of 
S.  Leonard's  church.  Architects,  Messrs.  Slater  and  Car- 
penter, 4,  Carlton-chainbers,  4,  Regent-street,  London,  S.W. 

Cuckfield,  June  4. —For  certain  repairs  to  the  tower  and 
wood  spire  of  Cuckfield  Church,  Susse.x.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hollo- 
way,  Hay  ward 's-heath. 

Hi-REFOED,  May30,— For  the  works  required  in  the  erec 
tion  of  extensive  outbuildings  at  Bishou  farm,  in  the  parish 
of  Bisliopstone,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hill, 
estate  agent.  Marsh  House,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITT. 
Randeli,,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Li.mited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  BatU.  List  of 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depots;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 


BAmUPTS. 

act  1869— To  SUEEENDEE  IN  LONDON. 

Ephraim  Burton,  Lower  Clapton,  and  Letts' Wharf  Lam- 
beth builder,  J une  6,  at  11-Wiliiam  Bennett,  jun.,  Queen's- 
road,  Peckham,  dealer  ui  bucks  and  lime,  June  8,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  TIIE  COUNTRY. 

Henry  Stapley,  Tunbridge  Wells,  architect,  June  6  at  3— 
David  Willoughby,  Forest-hill,  builder,  June  6,  at  8. 

act  1809.— public  examinations. 
W.  Tree,  New  Barnet,  builder,  June  3. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 
H.  Stuart,  Pemberton,  engineer,  June  8— W.  Eddy  Gos- 
port,  pkimber,  painter,  and  glazier,  June  7— H.  Moore"  South- 
sea,  lath  render  and  builder,  June  7— A.  J.  Mills,  Fratton 
engineer  R  N.,  June  7— P.  Hindmari  li,  Northallerton  timber 
merchant,  June  2— G.  R.  Turmn,  Walsall,  painter,  June  15 
-  W.  Thome,  Queen-street-place,  City,  Coiiiiaught-terrace 
Edgware-road,  aud  Barnstaple,  railway  contractor^  July  2. 
declarations  of  dividends. 

J.  F.  Carver,  I'ulham-road,  and  Brompton-road,  ironmonger, 
div.  8s.  8d. — U.  Tey,  Birmingham,  brassfoundor,  div.  2s. 

bankruptcies  annulled. 

George  Tooley,  Walmer-creacent,  Notting-hill,  builder 
May  19.  =      '  > 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYED. 

Freeman  and  Co,  Nottingliam.  slaters-O'Neil  and  Lewis 
Ulacktriars-road,  marble  nicri-hanta  aud  stonecutters— Shack- 
letou  and  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  engiueers-Chiug  and 
T  "A,  .  "■^'■i''^^''  Long-acre,  Little  St.  Andrew-street,  and 
Little  U  lute  Lion-street,  ironmongers  and  gas  engineers— C. 
•and  8.  Wa-lsworth,  North  Brierley,  pltsterers-iSridge  and 
"  alrasley  New  Accrington,  ironmongers— G.  and  G.  Bell, 
(jates  iead,  builders— Harris  and  Son,  Beech-street,  and 
(irasshopper-coiirt,  St.  Luke's,  chemists  and  varnish  manu- 
actureis-Ncsbitt  and  Nicholson,  Cramlington,  Northum- 
lierland,  and  Ncvveastle-upon-Tyne,  builders— Danes  and 
sloney,  Leeds,  timber  merchants— J.  aud  T.  Ridal,  Barnsloy 
and  Slieflield,  builders. 

scotch  sequesteations. 
George  Killick  Kent,  Edinburgh,  decorative  painter.  May 
'27,  at  2— John  Drysdale  Cook,  Glasgow,  brassfounder.  May 
24,  at  12.  ■' 


]H]xtensive  Wliarfa,gje  to  Let  at 

Chelse.-i.-River  Frontage  about  mit.  Also  fine  Wh.irfaRa 
in  the  Liuwl  luljommg  the  We.t  London  RUlway  Goods  an.i  Coll 
Depot,  all  possessing-  gioU  facilities  for  Merchants,  Contractors 
4ic.,  .and  may  be  had  on  lease  in  parcels,  or  offers  for  the  whole  ba 
entertained.— lor  terms,  apply  to  AsUburnham  Eatite  Office 
Cremorne-road.Chel.soa. 


Contractors,  Builders,  and 

«r,  .Othcr.s.— Dry  Brick  Rubbish  can  be  received  at  the  extensiv* 
Wharfage  furmm?  a  portiMn  of  th  e  Ashburnham  Estate,  Chelsea.— 
tor  terms,  apply  to  Estate  ilHice.  Cremf.rne-road.  Chelsex 

^Y^o  Let.— To  Builders. — A  most 

elijjlblo  riot  of  Land,  a  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Estate, 
hnvmg  about  -240  feet  frontage  in  Kinu's-ro.ad.  opposite  St,  Marli's 
(  olle-e  and  the  Stiw  Streets.  The  Plot  of  Ground  is  enclosed  in  a 
Ulni;  Fence  8  feet  lii  .-li.and  there  is  a  Worlsshop  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  General  Olfico.  well  built,  and  lighted  with  sashes  and 
-skylights.  The  whole  aHords  evei-y  facility  for  builders.  Tha 
tertiis  and  frouud-rcnts  arc  low.  It  is  within  a  short  disHnce  of 
t  hclsea  Stsition  on  the  West  London  Railway,  and  easv  of  access 
to  Steam  Boats.  Omnibuses  pass  within  two  minutes' walk  everj- 
ten  minutes.  For  terms,  apply  to  the  offlco,  Ashburnham  Estate. 
Chelsea. 

J^uildino-  Land  to  be  Let  or  Sold 

in  a  beautiful  district  near  to  the  station,  17  miles  (45  m  ) 
from  London  S.  F,.  R.  Season  tickets.  £21  and  £16  os.  Gas  and 
water  services.  Advances  made.  Would  not  object  to  chauRe  Land 
for  good  House  Troperty.  Plans  can  be  seen  at  No.  8,  GeorKC- 
Btreet,  Hanover-square. 


Builders.  —  Ealing,  Main 

Road.— Frontage  TO  LET  for  building.  Will  let  and  sell 
before  completed.  One  House  can  be  bespoke,  Close  to  a  largo 
goods  and  passenger  station,  now  erecting.  Gravel  soil  -  two  or 
four  substantial  carcases  of  private  houses  eau  be  purchased  next 
to  some  already  Bold  before  roofed  in.— RjthweU  and  Clarke. 
Builders,  Ealing. 

(Jrystal   Palace  Company. — To 

Builders  and  others.— Crystal  Palace  Estate.— The  Crystal 
Palace  Company  are  prepared  to  let  on  building  leases  for  a  term 
of  1)9  years,  certain  portions  of  their  freehold  property  abuttin- 
upon  the  Penge-road,  Thiclcwood-i-o:i.l,  Anerley-road,  and  Palace"- 
:  -S"^  ,=9"<''<i""  -  "I  'V  be  seen  on  appUc.ation  to  John 
>.orton,  Esq.  Architect,  21,  old  n-..i,l-street,  W.,  or  to  ilr.  Hart 
Accountant,  Crystal  Palace,  .Sydenham,  S.E 


Capital  Brickfield  to  be  Let, 

1  F  miles  east  of  Lonrl  n,  haying  railway  sidings  and  n 

large  wharf.  Plenty  of  excellent  brick  and  tiie  eart^  also  fine 
sandaim  al.uuJimc..  of  water.  Fixed  rent  and  royalty  moderate, 
imnie.liale  possession.  No  stock  nor  plant  to  be  taken,  for  par- 
tSSi:^!^t^\  -"^^  "^■'""'^'  P-l-ment- 

J)ry  Wainscot,  3  years  old,  price 

T  1  T  ,"^0  9''-  Majio^anv  equally  che-ip,  at  JOHN  COUilBE'S 
Laily  Ljike's  Grove,  Mile-end  Gate.  -^"^  o 


Builders,  Contractors,  and 

ROOMFn''rAP??«i7l°-'"°-  '^W'^:'''  most  substantially  built  10 
KOOMED  CARCASSES,  some  partially  finished,  drained  into  tha 
inain  High  Level  sewer,  situate  near  the  new  church  of  S  Geori?e's 
in  tjie  Tntnell  Park-road,  Holloway,  a  wide  road  leading  out  o7tha' 
main  Hoi loway-road,  near  the  Nag's  He.-i.l  and  close  to  the  Favorita 
U mmbiis  Route^  Apply  to  Messrs.  Dalton  and  Jessett,  solicitors, 
St.  Clement's  House,  St.  Clement's-laae.  Lombard-street. 


To  Builders,— To  be   Let,  on 

Ave  .^i^nt'''.""  ff'^^i  F'tEEUOLD  LAND,  situated  within 
flyemiiintes' vvatlj  01  two  railway  stations,  and  within  tea 
mnu.t-es'  walk  of  omnibus  to  the  City  aud  West-eiidl  Im- 
proved ground-rents  piirohased  and  materials  advanced- 


pure  Water.- The  latest  patented 

Jul5-Iastby  FREDERICK  LH'SCOMBE  andCO.^TemZ  Bar  whS 
are  fixing  more  filtersinto  cisterns  thm  aU  cither  filter  makers  out 
together.  Prospectus  free.  .fF^" 


jyfomentous,  Mystical,  and  Musi- 

«Tn!-7  PA^v^'r'^A^™^  ENTEi!tAI\MENTS.-SAND  AND  THE 
.SUEZ  CANALtamomentou-  om-.ti.  ni.  l,y  Professor  Pepper  -  with 
curious  hand  Experimeiiis  .,,,1  ].i.„amie  Illustratiuns.-Novel 
Musical  Entertainment,  by  G,- u-,-.-  Ilu.-kl  ,nd.  Esq.    (Mvstic-^1  and 

rK'',"';  T':u^-^^-'i''^V  '-'i\--r'«E:i  LSnd'ofrha 
1,1.1,1.  uith  astonishing  Spectral  .Scenes  and  New  Music  — 

Duu'w.n  sinuv-  llou-ly  agile  "Tomahawk  Throwing,"  and  centra 
?rr  i-  y, „-'"';V      "'  'i-m'-^iin  Organ  daily.-Leclura.  by 

.5  ,1  Chinese  Torpedo."-Napoli  s  Mechaiical 

irthrRbYi£'po£^^'ifcVMc''"^''°"  daily,  for  One  Shilling. 

J^obertson,  Brooman,   and  Co., 

fi,-  T-,  P-^-TE^'T  AND  DESIGN,S  REGISTRATION  AGE.XTS 
60,  lieet-street.  Lend,  n.    Established  1823.    Prospectuses  gratis  ' 


gilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

riiai^i"*!^^"*'™' ^'f'',???''"*^'  ^"^^  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness, 
«,„o     f  1  ^""'"'l''"  °'         Stomach  and  Bowels 

PILL  OF  HErLTH  well-known  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S 

Mf,?'i^i7.v"  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is,  IJd.  aud  25.  Sd.  per  box,  o- 
obtamei  through  any  Chemist,  . t- "u-^. 
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now  £140,000  PER  ANNUM  COULD 
BE  SAVED  IN  LONUON. 

THE  title  we  have  chosen  could  have  also 
well  been  that  of  the  important  Report* 
by  Mr.  Paget  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number.  By 
means  of  a  long  array  of  authenticated  facts, 
and  of  freshly-culled  statistics,  a  very  strong 
case  is  made  out  that  at  least  this  sum  could 
be  annually  saved  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
thirty-eight  parishes  and  districts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis in  the  maintenance  of  their  1200 
odd  miles  of  macadamised  roads.  The  means 
pointed  out  for  economising  a  sum  that,  capi- 
talised at  three  per  cent.,  represents  four  and 
a  half  millions,  is  simply  the  general  adoption 
of  the  process  of  rolling  roads  by  heavy  steam 
rollers.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  years  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, in  the  parks  of  London  and  New  York, 
that  the  steam  road-roller  produces  on  the 
newly-laid  metalling  a  solid  surface  at  once 
able  to  withstand  the  traflic.  Instead  of  the 
loose  stones  being  crushed  piecemeal  and 
thrown  about  before  consolidation,  they  are 
at  once  bound  into  a  solid  mass,  avoiding  the 
waste  of  costly  material,  which  is  at  present 
ground  into  dust  and  mud. 

Road-rolling  by  horses  has  been  employed 
to  a  limited  extent  in  England  ;  but  through- 
out France  and  Prussia  all  the  roads,  which 
are  under  centralised  supervision,  have  been 
kept  rolled  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. At  present,  rolling  roads,  whether  by 
steam  or  horse  power,  is  in  England  ignorantly 
looked  upon  as  only  a  refinement — a  process 
for  merely  smoothing  over  the  road,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  saving  in  maintenance.  And 
yet  the  practical  results,  merely  as  regards 
economy  of  maintenance,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  saving  to  the  proprietors  of 
vehicles,  have  been  such  that  the  average  of 
seven  estimates,  made  at  different  times  by 
different  French,  Prussian,  and  English  en- 
gineers, gives  a  saving  in  materials  and  labour 
of  more  than  40  per  cent,  per  annum  effected 
by  horse  rolling 

It  is  clear  that  the  substitution  of  steam 
power  for  horses  must  produce  a  yet  greater 
economy  in  duration  of  the  road,  in  materials, 
in  labour,  and  in  horse  draught.  In  Paris  the 
six  years'  contract  for  steam-rolling  all  the 
roads  of  that  city  and  its  suburbs  is  taken  at 
just  one-half  the  price  formerly  paid  by  the 
Administration  for  horse-rolling. 

As  regards  the  increased  durability  of  the 
roads,  the  result  of  the  last  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  Paris  has  led  to  the  estimate  that 
the  duration  is  actually  double  that  produced 
by  horse  rolling. 

The  steam  roller,  from  its  greater  weight,  from 
themetallingnot  being  disturbed  by  horses' feet, 
and  from  other  causes,  is  of  course  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  horse  roller.  If,  therefore, 
a  percentage  of  only  10  is  allowed  on  account 
of  its  superior  action,  there  is  a  gain  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  increased  durability  of  the 
roads,  as  compared  with  no  rolling  at  all. 
This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the 
great  saving  in  labour  in  maintaining  the  road, 
and  necessarily  also  in  scavenging  and  water- 
ing. 

The  report  contains  a  careful  examination  into 
the  causes  of  this  extraordinarily  increased  dura- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Paget  ascribes  it  to  a  diminution 
in  the  actual  wear  by  the  traffic,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  interlocking  of  the  stones  produced  by 
rolling  prevents  the  injurious  action  of  soft 
mud  and  dung,  and  of  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture. On  a  rolled  road,  the  traffic  wears  the 
road  by  attrition  only ;  and  the  moisture  can- 


*  Report  on  the  Economy  of  Road-maintenance  and 
Horse-draught  through  Steam  Road-rolling;  with 
special  reference  to  the  Metropolis.  By  F.  A.  Paget, 
C.B.,  etc.  Printed  by  order  or  the  MetiopoUtan  Board 
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not  disint(^grato  the  roiid  by  dissolving  the 
mud  tliiit  "  lailiially  works  its  way  down  an 
unrolled  roud. 

By  means  of  an  elaborate  collation  of  the 
experiments  of  Morin,  Umpfonbach,  Diipuit, 
Macneill,  Telford,  Hope,  llumford,  Gordon, 
Bokelbcrg,  and  Bevan,  the  author  prove  i 
that  the  draught  on  the  loose  metalling  of  an 
unrolled  road  is  not  less  than  five  lumdrcd 
per  cent,  more  than  on  a  road  in  a  fairly  good 
state. 

After  showing  that  "  increase  of  draught 
means  increased  injury  to  a  road,"  and  tracing 
"  the  increase  of  draught  with  the  deteriora- 
tion," he  observes  that — 

Some  expcrimonts  made  by  Mr.  Bevan  on  the 
force  of  draui;Iit  of  carriages  have  sliowri  tliat  it  is 
l-5tli  on  a.  loose,  sandy  road;  l-7th  on  a  turnpike 
road  neioly  laid  ;  l-!)th  on  an  ordinary  bj^e-road ; 
l-19tli  on  a  hard,  compact  loam;  l-25th  on  dry, 
hard  turf  ;  l-29th  on  a  turnpike  rather  muddy  ;  and 
on  a  clean  turnpike  road  only  l-3ord.  So  that 
according  to  this,  five  horses  will  draw  the  same  load 
on  a  good  road  that  would  require  thirty-three  on 
loose  sand.  If  the  cost  of  draught  on  a  good  road 
be  taken  at  sixpence  per  mile,  it  rises  two  shillings 
and  twopence  on  a  newly-gravelled  road,  or  from 
four  to  five  times  as  much.  The  resistance  to 
draught  is  therefore  nearly  five  times  more  on 
freshly  laid  metalling  than  on  a  road  in  a  fairly  good 
state.  In  other  words,  one  ton  draught  on  a  road  in 
a  fairly  good  state  is  raised  to  five  tons  for  the 
imhappy  horse  whenever  it  lias  to  pass  over  an 
unrolled  patch  of  road.  It  has,  for  a  short  space, 
to  do  five  times  as  much  work.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  animal  power  beats  the  steam  engine,  no  form 
of  which  can  suddenly  give  out  five  times  the  useful 
efEect  it  was  constructed  to  develop.  The  benefits 
of  road-rolling  to  owners  of  horses  and  vehicles 
would  therefore  be  enormous. 

As  regards  the  actual  application  of  these 
deductions  to  the  macadamised  roads  of 
London,  we  gather  the  following  facts  from 
an  elaborate  table  at  the  end  of  the  report : — 
That  there  are  upwards  of  1120  miles  of 
macadamised  roads  in  the  thirty-eight  metro- 
politan parishes  and  districts  alone  ;  that  the 
area  of  these  is  at  least  22.000,000  square 
yards  ;  that  the  surfaces  of  many  metropolitan 
roads  require  renewing  several  times  every 
year  ;  that  there  were  expended  on  the  roads 
and  streets  in  the  London  parishes  and  districts 
during  the  year  1867,  £714,602  ;  during  the 
year  1868,  £781,003  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
above  expenditure,  the  average  annual  cost  of 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  cleansing  and  water- 
ing of  the  macadamised  roads,  is  £280,750  in 
all,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  £250  per  mile. 
According  to  the  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  Paris,  at  the  very  least  half  of  this 
£280,750,  or  £140,375  per  annum  could  be 
saved  by  steam  rolling.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  within  the  Metropolitan 
parishes  alone  ;  for  Mr.  Paget  estimates,  on 
very  sound  data,  that  within  a  radius  of  only 
twelve  miles  from  Charing-cross  there  are 
upwards  of  forty  millions  of  square  yards  of 
macadamised  roads,  all  of  which  might  be 
rolled.  London  is  also  very  rapidly  increasing. 
Mr.  Haywood,  the  Engineer  to  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  estimates  that  the  out- 
skirts of  London  are  being  covered  by  houses 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  square  miles  per 
annum. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  simple  enough  in 
themselves,  but  ^astounding  by  juxtaposition, 
it  will  be  asked  why  the  London  roads,  in  spite 
of  endless  complaints,  are  without  the  benefits 
of  steam  rolling,  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Paris 
roads.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
divided  administration  of  this  helpless  province 
of  houses. 

As  the  author  reminds  us — 

Macadam  wrote  nearly  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
defective  state  of  the  London  roads  was  due  to 
causes  "  the  greatest "  of  which  appeared  to  be 
"  the  division  of  the  roads  into  so  many  small  trusts, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  extended 
plan  of  operations  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole." 
In  his  time,  and  still  not  sixteen  years  ago,  there 
were  as  many  as  seventy-seven  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  each  keeping  up  its  own  road  area.  The 
administration  was  thereby  so  utterly  unmanage- 
able, that  many  of  these  parishes  have  been  amal- 
gamated into  District  Boards  of  AVorks.  Including 
the  City,  the  metropolitan  area  is  now  managed  by 
thirty-uine  different  Boards  of  Vestries.   There  are 


besides  a  number  of  separate  and  independent  road 
trusts,  such  as  the  Metropolis  Roads,  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area,  Cubitt's  Trust,  the  Commercial 
Roads,  Mild  nlliirs.  "While  London  is  thus  divided 
into  tbiily  iiiiii  districts  for  one  purpose,  it  is," 
remarks  Mr.  (1.  I'.nxton,  M.l'.,  "  also  divided  into 
sixteen  for  another ;  ninety  for  another  purpose; 
nrty  for  another;  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
divisions.  Mor''  llian  one.  hundred  Acts  of  Par- 
liaiiicnt  .'n-c  in  C'lr-c  I'nr  ili<-  ■/;(]',  rrnnient  of  London, 
mid  tlicrr  arr  no      -;  i!i;iii  lliousand  honorary 

ollicials,  besidr^  a  In.  I  (if  p  iir|  (jlliclals."  Nearly 
£.'5,000,000  .-(ciliiiLC  aiv  annually  collected  and. 
(•\]icnded  by  the  thirty-nine  local  governments  of 
Ijoiidon. 

f)n  I  his  very  subject,  a  few  vvceks  ago,  Mr. 
Kdwin  t'tiadwick,  the  well-known  sanilary  reformer, 
in  llic.  course  of  a  discussion  <hi  'I  rain  ways  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  asked  whether  llic  vi  slries  could  be 
expected  "  each  to  purchase  steam  (ndling)  engines 
and  set  up  establishments  only  for  the  manipulation, 
of  its  own  bit  of  road." 

In  fact,  few,  if  any,  of  the  separate 
parishes  could  keep  a  roller  and  its  staff  con- 
tinually employed  ;  and  there  would  be  the 
obvious  result  of  much  waste  of  capital  from 
its  lying  idle,  as  is  the  case,  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  with  the  Government  steam-roller 
in  Hyde  Park.  So  that  this  state  of  things 
still  exists,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  opinion 
of  road-rolling  held  by  the  generality  of  the 
London  Parish  and  District  Surveyors,  whose 
opinions  we  lately  quoted  from  Mr.  Faget's 
elaborate  report. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
IN  CONDUIT  STREET. 

(  Continued,  from  p 

NO.  31,  The  Whitgift  Hospital  Middle 
Class  School,  lately  erected  at  Croydon  by 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  seems  to  have  a  simple  and 
good  plan,  but  the  tower  is  advanced  too  far 
forward,  and  divides  the  design  too  distinctly. 
The  style  is  a  poor  Perpendicular,  which  we  re- 
gret. Mr.  Blomfield  aiso  sends  two  photo- 
graphs, Nos.  25  and  26,  of  the  interior  of  his  S. 
Barnabas  Church,  at  Oxford,  which  we  re- 
viewed last  year.  We  consider  this  to  be  his 
best,  and  a  really  fine  work.  No.  27  is  a 
frame  containing  three  photographs  of  his  S. 
Mary's  Church,  Strood,  Kent,  a  far  more  pre- 
tentious, but  much  less  successful  work.  We 
should  counsel  him  to  keep  to  Romanesque, 
or  at  least  to  impart  some  of  its  sobriety  into 
his  Gothic  designs. 

No.  32. — The  Gaiety  Restaurant,  by  C.  J. 
Phipps,  a  work  with  many  merits,  but  not  a 
few  defects.  In  the  drawing,  the  poverty  of 
the  cornice  and  parapet  is  obtrusive,  and  the 
stilted  segmental  arches  over  the  ground  floor 
are  unpleasant.  The  treatment  of  the  two 
stories  above  is  far  better. 

No.  35  is  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  satisfactorily  and  originally-treated 
Early  English  new  church,  at  Bandon  Hill, 
Beddington,  Surrey,  by  Joseph  Clarke.  We 
do  not  quite  understand  the  lines  of  corbelled 
recesses  in  the  wall  behind  the  stalls.  Of  Mr. 
Clarke's  other  designs.  No.  53,  S.  Philip's 
Church,  Whitewood,  near  Monmouth,  and  79, 
New  Church,  Apsley  End,  Herts,  exterior 
view?,  we  cannot  say  more  than  that  they 
are  ordinary  village  churches  with  correct 
detail.  He  exhibits  also  two  domestic  works. 
No.  64,  Row  Tor  Manor  House,  Derbyshire  ; 
and  67,  Lindfield  House,  Sussex.  The  former 
is  very  unpretentious,  but  the  latter  is  a 
Tudor  mansion  of  some  importance,  with 
good  grouping  and  quiet  detail. 

In  No.  36  Mr.  Charles  Gray  shows  a  very 
ornate  design,  entitled  "  Suggested  Alteration 
of  the  Chancel  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  Knights - 
bridge." 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
as  to  the  colouring  of  his  drawings,  which  is  too 
heavy.  No.  37  shows  the  exterior,  and  No.  4G 
the  interior,  of  the  New  Chancel  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church  of  S.  Peter's,  Wolverhampton,  by 
this  architect.  It  is  a  stately  structure  of  ample 
length,  with  four  bays,  and  an  apsidal  termina- 
tion beyond  of  flowing  Decorated  architecture, 
the  windows  lofty  and  well  raised-up,  and  with 
well-proportioned  buttresses  between  them. 
There  is  a  good  parapet,  well  managed  at  its 
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junction  to  the  central  tower.  Within  there  is  a 
good  space  for  decoration  left  beneath  the  win- 
dows and  above  the  stalls,  but  the  suggestion 
for  this  decoration  in  the  drawing  is  of  a  mild 
type.  The  treatment  of  the  roofing  of  the 
chancel  with  a  species  of  wooden  vaulting  to 
the  apse  is  unusual  and  good,  and  colour  is 
happily  applied  to  it.  Mr.  Christian  also 
exhibits  No.  192,  Lavington  Manor,  Wilts, 
recently  completed  for  the  Right  Hon.  E.  V. 
Bouverie,  M.F. — again  an  unpleasant  and 
heavy  drawing  of  a  large  and  stately  Tudor 
mansion,  deficient  in  sky-line,  the  only  tower 
being  a  poor  one  and  ill-placed  ;  the  style  of 
the  building  otherwise  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, and  sufficiently  satisfactorily  treated. 

Mr.  Ellison's  drawing.  No.  44,  Legislative 
Hall,  Douglas,  is  a  coarse  drawing  of  a  build- 
ing ■which,  we  fear,  will  be  very  clumsy  in 
execution,  even  if  effective  in  general  outline. 

No.  48  is  a  drawing  of  several  shops  in  the 
Fulham-road,  recently  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge.  Although  we 
hail  every  attempt  to  improve  our  street  archi- 
tecture, and  acknowledge  the  difficulties  which 
those  who  endeavour  to  do  so  have  to  fight 
against,  we  can  only  acknowledge  a  very 
slight  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  a  step, 
certainly,  in  this  present  instance.  The 
materials  are  honestly  used,  and  relieved  by 
colour  ;  the  upper  portion  is  the  worst,  the 
cornice  being  thrust  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  top  windows. 

Mr.  David  Brandon  sends  but  one,  and  that 
a  pleasing  drawing  (No.  40),  showing  the 
south-west  view  of  Binnegar  Hall,  Wareham, 
Dorset,  erected  for  Oliver  Farrer,  Esq.  It  is  a 
simple  Elizabethan  structure,  and  a  fair 
design  of  ordinary  character  in  that  style, 
"with  the  turret  well  introduced  for  effect. 

Mr.  Ferrey  also  contributes  a  single  drawing, 
too  cold  in  hue — No.  51,  Huntsham  Court, 
Devon,  now  in  course  of  erection  for  Charles 
Troyte,  Esq.  It  has  similar  merits  to  the  last- 
named,  and  it  is  somewhat  more  ambitious  in 
its  grouping  ;  yetthis  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  detail,  as  might  be  expected,  is  cor- 
rect in  treatment. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  has  an  ambitious  com- 
petition drawing,  showing  the  Interior  of  his 
design  for  the  Borough  Court  of  Bradford  ;  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  exterior,  which  we 
criticised  at  the  Academy,  and  a  photograph 
of  which  is  shown  here  in  No.  13.  The  plans 
which  are  attached  to  the  latter  have  consider- 
able merit  in  their  arrangement  round  two 
interior  open  courts. 

Mr.  Seddou  is  the  contributor  of  only  one 
drawing,  No.  52,  Portion  of  Powell's  Alms- 
houses, Fulham — a  pleasing  group,  with  a 
quaint  tower  and  open  staircase  up  to  a  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  same.  A  belt  of  sculpture 
concentrates  the  ornaments  on  the  centre  of 
the  tower  and  the  gable  of  the  buildings  in  a 
line  with  it ;  a  lean-to  roof  along  the  front  of 
the  almshouses  covers  a  projecting  bay  window 
to  each,  and  forms  a  sort  of  arcaded  porch 
between.  The  drawing,  which  is  somewhat 
mudd}^,  is  evidently  not  by  the  architect 
himself,  as  is  that  exhibited  by  him  and 
noticed  by  us  in  the  Academy. 

No.  56,  (xlenbegh  Towers,  in  course  of 
erection,  near  Killarney,  by  Messrs.  Godwin 
and  Crisp,  is  a  picturesque  fortress  rather  than 
a  mansion ;  which,  though  it  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  England,  is  certainly  not  so  under 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The 
breadth  of  effect  and  grouping  are  exceedingly 
artistic. 

No.  57,  Plaes  Groes,  Horton,  Cheshire,  a 
view  of  a  villa  sadly  out  of  drawing,  and 
with  many  misplaced  features  used  as  orna- 
ment in  the  structure. 

No.  69,  by  the  same  architect,  of  S.  Nathaniel, 
Oliver-street,  Liverpool,  is  a  forbidding  looking 
brick  building,  but  with  an  effective  belfry  stage 
to  the  tower,  with  a  slated  high  roof. 

Nos.  58  and  59,  by  Goodman  and  Vinall,  are 
sketches  of  houses  with  ordinary  sash  windows, 
to  which  some  character  has  been  given  by 
carrying  up  the  tiled  roofs  as  simple  pyramids, 


and  covering  the  upper  story  of  the  walls  with 
plain  tiling. 

No.  60  is  a  weak  sketch,  by  R.  Armstrong, 
jun.,  of  Ramsay  Abbey,  showing  a  new 
entrance  hall,  which  has  three-light  windows, 
with  flat  traceried  heads  and  two  lines  of 
transoms,  so  that  their  proportion  is  inordi- 
nately long.  The  interior  of  this  hall,  shown 
in  No.  115,  is  stately,  but  the  detail  late  and 
poor. 

No.  61,  Proposed  National  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  Cowley,  S.  John,  Oxford,  by  C. 
Buckeridge,  shows  part  of  a  fine  internal 
quadrangle,  into  which  projects  the  circular 
apse  of  the  District  Church  of  S.  Mary  in  a 
picturesque  manner ;  the  cloister  walk  is  carried 
round  this  with  an  open  arcade  of  pointed 
arches  or  coupled  columns.  The  character  of 
the  whole  of  the  design  is  quiet  and  good,  and 
thoroughly  Mediajval  in  spirit. 

196,  197  and  198,  are  sketches  in  pen  and 
ink  by  the  same  architect  for  school  buildings  at 
York  Town,  and  churches  erected  by  him  at 
Newbold  Pally  and  Caerphilly.  The  drawings 
are  weak  ;  the  building  fairly  treated  with 
simple  but  ordinary  Gothic  detail. 

Mr.  S.  Teulon  sends  drawings,  Nos.  66,  75, 
76,  and  340.  The  first  represents  Branch  Hill 
Lodge,  picturesque  additions  to  a  Gothic 
mansion  somewhat  eclectic  in  detail,  but  good 
in  form  and  outline.  The  entrance  doorway 
is  circular,  arched  beneath  a  lean-to  projec- 
tion from  an  octagonal  bay,  flanked  by  towers 
of  different  design.  The  others  show  his 
clever  but  peculiar  modification  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Mary,  Ealing,  and  S.  Stephen's,  Hamp- 
stead,  in  a  lithograph,  an  equally  bold  and 
certainly  effective  new  church. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hayward  sends  No.  67a,  a 
drawing  of  Bromley  Lodge,  Essex,  as  re- 
erected  by  him.  This  is  not  happily  grouped, 
and  the  dormers  are  out  of  place  in  connec- 
tion with  so  flat  a  roof.  No.  158  is  a  pencil 
drawing  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
East  Shefford,  with  details  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  approval.  His  design  for  Public 
Offices  for  Plymouth,  shown  in  drawings 
Nos.  164  to  167,  have  considerable  merit 
as  to  plan  and  arrangement,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  contiguity  to  the  site  of  a  Per- 
pendicular Church  is  an  excuse  for  the  hybrid 
character  of  the  details  adopted  by  him  for  his 
design. 

As  to  Messrs.  Heni-y  Jarvis  and  Son's  design 
for  a  Church  at  Scepney,  No.s.  65  and  68,  we 
congratulate  the  locality  on  its  not  having  been 
the  accepted  one  in  the  competition. 

No.  85,  competition  design  for  Grammar 
School,  Kingston-on-Thames,  by  Thomas 
Goodchild,  is  suitably  and  well  grouped,  and 
the  detail  modest  and  inoft'ensive,  if  not  bril- 
liant. The  drawing  is  a  good  one  in  pencil, 
touched  with  Indian  ink. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  rest  of  our 
remarks  upon  this  collection  of  desi  gns  to 
another  opportunity. 


KEEP  THE  AIR  IN  MOTION. 

THESE  are  days  of  wonderful  appliances 
for  warming  our  churches  and  other 
public  assembly  rooms  ;  and,  judging  from 
the  miles  of  hot-water  pipes  one  may  see  in 
buildings  recently  erected  or  in  course  of 
completion,  a  tolerably  good  trade  is  being 
carried  on  in  this  iron  age.  It  is  true  these 
long  pipes  and  mysterious-looking  coils  do  not 
often  invade  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
shops,  banks,  warehouses,  and  work-rooms. 
These  are,  in  all  large  towns,  fitted  up  more 
or  less  with  gas,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of 
light  during  the  winter  months,  but  really 
with  the  effect  of  affording  warmth  to  the 
occupants  to  their  hearts'  content.  Who  is 
there,  unblessed  with  the  fabled  endurance  of 
the  salamander,  that  does  not  hail  the  advent 
of  the  long  summer  days  that  will  deliver  us 
from  the  winter's  torture  of  inhaling  the 
scorched  "air"  we  are  doomed,  in  nine  rooms 
out  of  ten,  to  consume  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 


ing the  brilliant  gas-light  ?  We  are  slowly — 
too_  slowly,  to  judge  from  a  treatise  on  Respi- 
ration* lately  written — arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  no  comfort  is  to  be  had  in  a  gas- 
lighted  apartment,  however  large,  unless 
provision  be  made  for  effectually  getting  rid 
of  the  heated  air,  or  rather  the  products  of 
combustion,  as  fast  as  they  are  generated.  We 
may  see  frequently  in  the  public  newspapers 
advertisements  for  apartments  in  dwelling- 
houses  "where  gas  is  not  burnt;"  and  in  our 
own  advertisement  columns  there  may  here 
and  there  be  found  diagrams  of  ventilating 
gaseliers  and  other  appliances  for  removing 
the  heated  "  air,"  so  called.  Would  that  they 
were  brought  into  more  general  use ! 

Mr.  Scott's  treatise  is  mainly  addressed  to 
pathologists,  and  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  questions  of  the  action  of  air  upon  the 
blood,  &c.,  into  which  few  architects  have 
leisure  to  enter,  were  they  even  familiar  with 
the  scientific  technology  of  the  writer.  But 
the  4th  section  of  the  work  contains  a  good 
deal  of  matter  nn  which  all  architects  and 
builders,  not  to  say  the  general  public,  are 
really  interested.  Few  of  the  former  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  ventilation 
insisted  upon  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  book  in  which  such  strong  facts 
are  brought  together  to  remind  us  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  means  for  the 
continual  exchange  of  air  in  buildings  of  every 
description,  no  matter  how  lofty  or  spacious 
may  be  the  halls  or  apartments  of  which  they 
consist. 

Public  hospitals  naturally  engross  many  of 
the  writer's  remarks.  The  public  are  just  now 
so  fully  alive  to  their  sanitary  requirements 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about 
them.  No  new  hospitals  are  likely  to  be  built 
wherein,  as  the  writer  tells  us,  the  moist  air 
of  the  wards  breathed  over  and  over  again 
infuses  its  foulness  into  the  pagjfer^on  the 
walls,  the  bedding,  and  the  cloM^  of  the 
inmates.  One  instance  of  the  well-ascertained 
danger  arising  from  such  neglect  of  ventila- 
tion will  suffice.  Here  it  is,  and  in  a  pretty 
intelligible  form  : — 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  the  victims 
of  public  ignorance  on  this  important  matter  may  be 
shown  by  a  single  example.  The  deaths  of  new-born 
infants  between  the  ages  of  one  and  fifteen  days, 
which,  in  thfe  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  amounted 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  late  to  2944  out  of  7660 
births,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  only  279  deaths  dur- 
ing the  same  period  after  a  new  system  of  ventilation 
had  been  adopted.  Thusmore  than  2500  deathSjOr  one 
in  every  three  births,  must  be  attributed  to  the  bad 
ventilation  found  in  this  one  hospital. 

The  great  problem  for  all  hospital  builders, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  builders  of  every  tenement 
for  human  and  animal  occupation,  is  to  keep 
the  air  moving.  The  writer  strongly  urges  it 
throughout  the  section,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  show- 
ing the  general  safety  from  infection  where 
this  simple  rule  has  been  attended  to  : — 

Typhus  fever  is  much  more  easily  conamunicated 
by  breathing  the  confined  and  loaded  air  near  the 
body  of  the  patient  than  even  by  the  touch.  Hence, 
also,  the  general  safety  of  the  attendants  where  ven- 
tilation is  suiSciently  observed,  the  frequent  renewal 
of  the  air  diluting  and  carrying  olf  the  poison. 

What  follows  in  this  section  of  the  book  is 
of  more  immediate  value  to  architects,  treat- 
ing as  it  does  of  the  vexed  question  of  cubical 
space  to  be  allowed  in  buildings  for  purposes 
of  salubrity.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  all 
structures  for  breathing  in,  the  greater  the 
space  the  smaller  the  danger  of  defective 
ventilation.  In  the  large  sick  asylums  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  archi- 
tects have  been  instructed  to  provide  (if  we 
are  to  believe  Mr.  Scott)  something  more 
than  enough  space  for  good  ventilation,  and 
loud  have  been  the  complaints  of  metropoHtau 
ratepayers.  Mr.  Scott  gives  us  what  these 
last  all  desiderate — a  minimum  of  cubic  space 

*  The  Principal  Facts  of  the  Cliemistry  and  Physiology  of 
Respiration,  applied  to  the  preservation  of  Health  and  the 
Promotion  of  Mental  Science.  By  JoHB  Scott,  aathor  of"  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Chemistry  of  Nature,"  &c.,  &c.  Edinburgh  : 
Mach'ichlan  and  Stewart, 
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to  be  provided  for  eacli  individual ;  simply 
stipulating  that  the  air  introduced  into  it 
shall  rot  be  allowed  to  remain  stagnant — 
shall,  in  fact,  "  keep  moving."  He  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  i-equired  proportions  of 
carbon  to  oxygen,  as  to  which  our  readers 
may  consult  his  treatise  for  themselves  : — 

If  we  take  the  air  as  already  half  saturated  with 
water  (which  may  be  assumed  to  be  its  usual  con- 
dition in  this  country)  250  cubic  feet  (of  such  fresh 
air)  must  be  supplied  (for  each  individual)  every 
hour  to  ensure  perfect  ventilation  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  free  and  untainted.  The  foul  air  must 
at  the  same  time  be  carried  oS.  A  space  containing 
2500  feet  of  air,  and  receiving  no  fresh  supply,  will 
not  serve  the  purposes  of  healthy  respiration  during 
ten  hours  equally  well  with  one  containing  only  250 
cubic  feet  of  air,  but  renewed  every  hour  for  ten  suc- 
cessive hours.  In  ventilation,  therefore,  the  object 
must  be  to  remove  the  foul  air  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  minimum  supply  of  250  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  should  be  hourly  introduced  for  every 
individual  present. 

Now,  250  cubic  feet  of  air  will,  in  rough 
calculation,  be  found  the  quantity  provided  by 
a  cell  or  apartment  six  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  high — a  space  much  more  re- 
stricted than  that  allowed  in  an  English 
"  certified"  prison  cell.  In  such  cells  the  air 
is  by  artificial  extraction  continually  under- 
going a  process  of  consumption  and  renewal, 
by  means  of  foul  and  fresh  air  flues . 

"What  follows  with  reference  to  the  ill 
effects  of  crowded  assemblies  in  large  ill- 
ventilated  halls  is  Well  worth  the  serious 
attention  of  every  architect.  Mr.  Scott  says, 
at  page  87  : — 

The  languor,  exhaustion,  and  headaches  which 
occur  in  crowded  assemblies  are  just  so  many  warn- 
ings that  ventilation  is  not  properly  attended  to ; 
that  the  lungs  are  insufficiently  supplied  vrith  oxygen 
to  de-carbonise  the  blood  passing  through  them, 
and  that  the  system  is  suffering  the  evil  consequences 
which  such  circumstances  are  fitted  to  produce.  When 
these  warnings  are  neglected,  and  the  same  air  con- 
tinues to  be  breathed  again  and  again,  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  at  last  becomes  so  large  that  its  pre- 
sence ia  the  inhaled  air  prevents  its  further  elimina- 
tion from  the  blood.  It  thus  acts  as  a  poison,  and 
extinguishes  life.  This  result  occurs  very  speedily 
when  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  reaches 
the  amount  of  ten  per  cent. ;  but  a  much  smaller 
quantity,  especially  when  combined  with  animal 
effluvia,  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  effects  when  its 
action  is  prolonged. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  After  some  further 
remarks  on  the  functions  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  unnecessary  to  quote,  the  author  gives 
from  Dr.  Combe  some  instances  of  the  deadly 
effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  proceeds 
with  some  other  particulars  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  He  says,  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen : — 

This  gas  is  developed  from  decomposing  animal 
remains,  and  becomes  exceedingly  dangerous  in  close 
places,  where  it  is  prevented  from  being  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  to  workmen  who  descend  imprudently  into 
common  sewers  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
allow  the  noxious  vapours  to  be  dispelled.  An  acci- 
dent of  this  kind,  in  which  several  individuals  lost 
their  lives,  happened  in  a  commoE  sewer  in  Pimlico 
in  the  autumn  of  1849. 

Oxide  of  carbon  he  describes  as  a  gas  so 
deadly  in  its  [nature  that  one  per  cent,  mixed 
•with  common  air  destroys  a  dog  in  two 
minutes.   Of  this  deadly  gas  he  says  : — 

#  *  *  «  *  jt  is  the  occasion  of  many  fatal 
accidents  in  our  own  country  from  sleeping  in  bed- 
rooms where  the  draught  of  the  chimney  is  imperfect, 
and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  impeded. 

This,  we  fear,  may  be  predicated  of  too 
many  bed-room  fireplaces  with  short  chimney- 
flues,  whose  lighted  fires  give  out  this  deadly 
gas. 

The  book  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
information  in  proof  of  the  mischief  that  has 
arisen  from  time  to  time  from  confining 
human  beings,  for  even  a  short  space  of  time, 
in  imperfectly  ventilated  places,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  the  well-known  case  of  the  "  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,"  fatal  to  123  prisoners  out 
of  146,  confined  for  only  one  night  in  a  room 
18  feet  square,  and  provided  with  two  small 
windows.;  and  the  more  recent  terrible  case 
of  the  Irish  steamer  Londonderry,  wherein 


of  150  cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  closed 
down  under  hatches  for  one  night,  owing  to 
stormy  weather,  72  were  found  next  morning 
suflbcated  to  death.  All  due  to  ignorance,  or 
let  us  say  to  forgetfulnests,  of  the  simple  fact 
that  human  beings  cannot  live  without  having 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  to  breathe. 


TRUSSED  GIRDERS— II. 

THE  accuracy  with  which  the  amount  of 
the  strain  upon  the  different  parts  of  a 
beam  or  girder  can  be  ascertained  by  separate 
and  independent  methods  of  calculation  was 
demonstrated  in  our  last  article  on  this  subject 
so  simply  and  so  conclusively  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  profession. 
As,  however,  we  were  unable  in  one  article 
to  do  more  than  introduce  the  subject,  the 
question  has  probably  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  readers.  What  is  the  use  of  truss- 
ing a  beam,  and  what  gain  in  strength  and 
material  is  thereby  obtained  ?  This  question 
is  a  manifest  result  of  the  fact  that  the  strain 
upon  the  beam,  whether  trussed  or  untrussed, 
was  the  same  under  similar  conditions  of  span, 
depth  and  loading.  A  little  reflection  will 
point  out  that  this  apparent  paradox  is  capable 
of  an  easy  explanation.  It  is  true  that  the 
amount  of  the  strain  upon  the  beam  itself  is 
the  same  whether  it  be  trussed  or  untrussed, 
but  its  nature  is  different.  When  the  beam 
is  untrussed  the  strain  is  of  a  transverse 
character,  and  tends  to  cause  deflection. 
When  the  beam  on  the  contrary  is  strengthened 
by  tie  rods,  the  strain  is  supposed  to  cause  no 
deflection,  but  to  compress  the  beam  longi- 
tudinally from  the  ends  to  the  centre.  This 
will  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  a  dia- 
gram.   If  A  B  in  fig.  1  be  a  beam  supporting 
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a  load  at  the  centre,  the  whole  pressure  comes 
upon  the  beam  at  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  and  there  is  nothing  to  resist  this 
pressure  but  the  beam  itself,  which  conse- 
quently follows  the  direction  of  the  weight  and 
deflects.^The  strain,  therefore,  upon  the  centre 
of  the  beam  in  fig.  1  is  a  direct  transverse 
one,  tending  to  break  it  at  that  point.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  same  beam  in  fig,  2  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  the  exception  that 
it  is  trussed,  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
our  previous  article.  The  weight  in  this  in- 
stance, instead  of  pressing  downwards  upon 
the  beam  and  causing  it  to  deflect,  is  met  and 
resisted  at  once  by  the  upward  reaction  of  the 
cast  iron  strut,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The 
strut  takes  the  whole  weight  off  the  beam  at 
that  point,  and  prevents  all  transverse  strain 
whatever.  How,  then,  is  any  strain  whatever 
brought  upon  the  beam  at  the  centre  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  strut  takes  the  whole  weight, 
and  then  the  tie-rods  are  called  into  play. 
Suppose  the  weight  to  be  conveyed  down  the 
strut^to  the  point  C.  Obviously,  if  there  were 
no  tie  rods,  the  cast  iron  strut  would  be  of  no 
use,  as  it  would  simply  be  an  fappendage  to 
the  beam  and  deflect  with  it.  But  directly  the 
beam  tends  to  deflect,  the  strut  pulls  upon  the 
tie-rods  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  which 
cause  the  vertical  reaction  which  prevents  the 
beam  from  deflecting.  The  weight  is  thus 
transferred  from  the  beam  to  the  strut ;  and 
by  the  strut  to  the  tie-rods.  What  becomes 
of  it  then  ?  The  tie-rods  in  their  turn  pull 
upon  the  ends  of  the  beam  at  A  and  B,  transfer 
their  strains  to  those  points,  and  produce  com- 
pressive strains  in  the  beam  indicated  by  the 
arrows  pointing  towards  the  weight  at  the 
centre.  If  the  arrows  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent forces,  then  either  of  these  arrows  is  equal 
to  that  pointing  vertically  downwards  in  fig.  1. 


In  the  former  case,  the  forces  represent  strains 
of  longitudinal  compression,  in  the  latter  trans- 
verse strains.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  transference  of  weight 
without  strains  resulting  from  the  operation. 
Thus,  in  fig.  2  the  transference  of  the  weight 
at  the  centre  to  the  ends  of  the  beam  produces 
strain  upon  all  the  parts  or  members  of  the 
truss  through  which  it  passes,  and  which,  in 
fact,  act  as  the  medium  of  its  conveyance. 
Whatever  number  of  parts  or  diflerent  mem- 
bers the  weight  may  afliect,  it  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  vertical  reaction  at  the  abutments. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  a  determination  of 
these  strains  will  be  demonstrated  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  and  proved  that 
the  strength  of  a  beam  is  directly  as  the 
depth  and  inversely  as  the  span.  Conse- 
quently the  greater  the  depth  the  greater  the 
strength,  and  it  is  at  once  readily  perceived 
that  one  effect  of  trussing  abeam  is  to  increase 
its  depth  at  the  centre.  This  can  be  observed 
by  comparinsr  figs.  1  and  2.     The  general 
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formula  for  the  breaking  weight  of  any  beam 
loaded  at  the  centre  is  given  by  the  equation 
B  X  D2  X  C 

W  rz  .    Kefen-ing  to  the  dia- 

L 

grams,  the  value  of  D  in  fig.  2  coulct  not  be 
less,  practically,  than  double  that  in  ha;.  i« 
Calling  this  depth  D^,  we  have,  making  D 
W  =  B  X  4  D2  X  C 

 .  Putting 


2  D,the  formula  

L 

W  for  the  breaking  weignt  in  fig.  2,  we 
obtain  W  :  WM :  1  :  4,  or  Wi  =  4  W. 
Doubling  the  depth,  therefore,  gives  four 
times  the  strength,  although  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  actually  doubling  the  beam,  and  conse- 
quently quadrupling  the  whole  amount  of 
material  in  it,  but  merely  to  truss  it  in  the 
manner  Bhown  in  fig.  2.  What,  however, 
chiefly  increases  the  strength  of  a  trussed  girder 
is  the  doing  away  with  the  deflection,  the  great 
element  of  weakness  in  all  untrusjed  beams. 
The  great  difference  between  the  calculation  of 
the  strains  on  an  untrussed  and  a  trussed 
girder  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is  assumed  that 
all  strains  act  longitudinally,  and  never  trans- 
versely. If  once  any  member  of  a  truss  is  so 
designed,  either  through  ignorance  or  error, 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  transverse  strain,  the 
principle  of  trussed  or  braced  framing  is  vio- 
lated, and  accidents  will  probably  ensue.  It 
is  in  structures  of  this  description  that  it 
becomes  essentially  requisite  to  distinguish 
between  those  members  which  act  as  struts 
and  those  which  act  as  ties.  The  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  this  distinction  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  although  the  strain  may  be  the  same 
in  amount,  the  length  of  the  strut  or  tie  very 
materially  affects  it.    In  fig.  3,  let  A  C,  B  C 
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be  two  bars  or  rods  fixed  to  a  beam  at  the 
points  A  and  E,,  and  joined  by  a  rivet,  pin,  or 
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bolt  at  the  point  C.  If  a  weight  be  suspended 
at  the  point  C,  it  will  pull  upon  each  of  the 
bars  A  C,  B  C,  and  they  will  be  undergoing  a 
tensile  strain,  and  will  conseipiently  be  wliat 
are  termed  ties,  or  tie-rods.  The  term  tie-rod 
more  generally  signifies  tlie  horizontal  or  in- 
clined rod  uniting  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  but  is 
also  applicable  to  any  rod  acted  upon  by  a 
strain  of  tension.  In  fig.  3,  let  the  weight  at 
C  equal  20  tons,  the  angle  of  each  tie  bar  with 
the  horizontal  4b°,  and  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  strain  upon  each  tie  A  C  and 
B  C.  Since  each  bar  makes  an  equnl  angle 
with  the  horizontal  beam  A  B,  the  half 
of  the  weight  is  transferred  to  each  point 
A  and  B,  and  consequently  the  strain  upon 
each  rod  will  be  tlie  same.  This  strain 
may  be  found  both  by  geometrical  and 
trigonometrical  analysis.  By  the  former,  muke 
in  fig.  3  C  «  =  10  tons  on  a  scale  of  ten  tons 
to  one  inch,  draw  a  h  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
line  A  Bto  meet  the  tie  at  Z>,  and  C5  measured 
on  the  same  scale  will  give  the  strain  on  the 
tie  A  B  or  B  C,  and  will  be  found  equal  to 
14-142  tons.  Similarly,  the  line  a  b  will  give 
the  strain  upon  the  horizontal  beam  A  B  at  the 
point  A  or  B,  and  is  equal  to  10  tons,  since 
the  angle  between  the  ties  and  the  horizontal 
is  45°,  or  what  is  called  one  to  one  by  artisans 
and  mechanics.  The  same  result  may  easily 
be  arrived  at  by  the  aid  of  trigonometry.  Let 
S  —  the  strain  to  be  determined  either  upon 
A  C  or  B  C,  W  the  weight,  and  0  the  angle 
made  by  the  ties  and  the  horizontal,  then  in 
the  triangle  C  a  6  we  have  G  a  —  c  b  X  sine 
G  ba.  But  C  a  =  W,  C  J  =r  S,  and  angle 
Gb  a  —  45°.  Substituting  these  values,  we 
S  =  W 

have  W  =  S  X  sine  45°  or  .  Bearing 

sine  45° 
1 

in  mind  that  sine  45°  =  — —  we  may  by 

cosec.  45 

inversion  write  S  zz  W  x  cosec.  45°  —  10  X 
1-4142  z=  as  before  14  142  tons.  So  for  the 
strain  upon  A  B,  or  a  b,  the  equation  is 
G  a  =  a  b  X  tang.  C  b  a.  Making  the  same 
substitution  as  before,  W  =  S  X  tang.  C  b  a, 
and  since  tangent  of  any  angle  is  the  inverse 
of  the  cotangent,  we  may  write  the  equation 
S  =  W  X  cotang.  6,  or  S  =  10  x  1  =  ten 
tons,  as  already  found. 

In  fig.  4  is  represented  the  reverse  case, 
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in  which  the  bars  are  not  ties  but  struts.  The 
weight  being  situated  on  the  top  of  the  bars 
A  B,  B  C,  evidently  tends  to  thrust  them 
apart  instead  of  drawing  them  together,  as 
in  the  former  example.  Both  the  bars  in  this 
case  are  subjected  to  strains  of  compression, 
and  are  called  struts.  If  the  weight  of  ten 
tons  be  plotted  in  the  diagram,  and  made 
equal  to  C  a,  the  resulting  strains  upon  the 
bars  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  already 
found.  It  is  here  that  practice  modifies 
theory.  It  is  evident  that  the  length  of  the  tie- 
bars  A  0,  B  C,  in  fig.  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strain,  which  only  tends  to  stretch 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  it 
matters  nothing,  within  reasonable  limits, 
whether  they  be  long  or  short.  Bat  in  fig.  4 
manifestly  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  to  cause 
the  struts  A  C,  B  C  to  bend,  and  their  liability 
to  do  this  is  nearly  directly  as  their  lengih. 
[t  is  for  this  reason  that  all  struts  should  be 
made  of  a  form  or  section  that  will  best  resist 
this  bending  action.  Having  now  explained 
the  general  principles  which  govern  the  strains 
upon  ties  and  struts,  we  shall  postpone  for  a 


concluding  article  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  particular  example  of  the 
trussed  girder  we  have  selected  for  illustra- 
tion. 


NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  SISTINE 
CEILING,  ROME. 

XT  is  quite  certain  that  in  some  future  age 
-L  — it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say 
when — it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest 
to  find  out  what  the  art  value  of  every  age 
really  and  truly  is,  and  then  to  employ  thank- 
fully what  it  produces,  and  to  select  the  very 
best  and  highest  it  does  so  produce  for  its 
most  important  and  public  works.  This  has, 
indeed,  in  old  times  been  done,  and  the  proof 
of  it  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  study  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  art,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  as 
such  work  is  seen  in  the  buildings  which  as  a 
whole  make  up  the  Vatican,  Rome.  Under 
the  Pontificate  of  that  vigorous  ruler  of  the 
Church,  Pope  Julius  II.,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude,  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  papal 
palace  wanted  "  decorating,"  and  he — so  dif- 
ferent from  things  nowadaj's — went  to  work 
in  quite  a  simple  and  obvious  way  to  get  it 
done.  He  first  looked  about  him  to  see 
whether  he  had  any  competent  artists,  by  in- 
specting their  own  works,  and  then,  having 
found  them,  he  did  not,  as  we  do,  put  himself 
into  communication  with  a  second,  and  perhaps 
mere  oilicial  person,  still  less  a  mere  trades- 
man, but  actually  had  the  courage  and  bold- 
ness to  apply  direct  to  the  artist  himself,  and 
so  to  put  him  personally  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  this  was 
what  he  did  with  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
the  painter  of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  or  we  should 
certainly  never  have  seen  it ;  and  the  thought 
strikes  everyone,  What  a  contrast  this  is  to  the 
system  pursued  to-day  in  the  cases  of  such 
places  as  S.  Paul's  Cathedra]  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  How  different  are  our  official 
ma;;;nates  to  Pope  Julius.  Who  would  ever 
believe — who  in  the  future  will  believe  it — that 
in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  great  build- 
ings like  S.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey 
call  for  "  decoration  " — i.e.  "  painting,"  that 
there  should  be  such  painters  in  existence  as 
Holm:m  Hunt  and  Millais,  yet  that  they 
should  be  passed  by  and  all  end  in  a  mere 
matter  of  manufacture  and  business?  Yet, 
most  unhappily  for  us,  so  it  is,  and  it  hence 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  find 
out  what  it  was  which  the  old  painters  did,  so 
that  there  is  in  truth  no  subject  in  art  more 
inteiesting  than  the  finding  out  this  really 
vital  and  essential  thing  which  calls  for  at- 
tention everywhere,  and  particularly  as  it 
bears  on  public  buildings  and  their  decoration. 
No  One  can  possibly  go  into  any  public  build- 
ing in  London  and  look  at  the  ''decorative" 
art  in  it  without  the  consciousness  that  all  the 
"  decoration  "  is  a  mere  matter  of  trade  and 
contract  like  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  it,  and 
that  the  same  decoration  can  be  done  any- 
where and  by  anybody,  and  that  when  it  gets 
a  little  dingy  it  is  all  brushed  away  as  worth- 
less, and  something  else  put  up  only  to  come 
in  time  to  the  same  ending.  What  a  contrast 
to  past  ways  of  work,  as  in  this  famous  ceiling 
by  Michael  Angelo  !  All  these  thoughts  must 
certainly  have  occurred  to  many  who  have  ever 
looked  <jn  or  taken  any  interest  in  the  fres- 
coes which  cover  this  ceiling.  They  made  an 
era  in  art,  and  are  things  to  pause  at  and 
think  about,  and  theirreproduction  in  Autotype 
enables  us  to  see  them  as  they  really  are.  The 
ceiling  of  t'.ie  Sistine  Chapel  is  132ft.  in 
length  by  44ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of 
it  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel  G8ft.  It  was 
painted  wholly  by  M.  Angelo  with  his  own 
hands  between  the  years  1508-12,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Nothing  can 
possibly  surpass  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
the  whole  of  it  is  painted,  and  the  mastery 
with  which  the  idea  is  carried  out,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  artist  to  employ 


time  and  study  better  than  in  the  humble 
attempt  to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  to  help  to  di)  this  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  some  additional  clear- 
ness of  conception  to  be  got  by  the  adoption 
of  a  somewhat  new  mode  of  getting  at  the 
full  meaning  of  the  work,  and  tiie  story  exe- 
cuted and  told  by  the  great  painter  on  it, 
from  that  most  usually  adopted.  The  whole 
ceiling  will  on  careful  analysis  be  found  to 
clearly  divide  itself  into  distinct  classes  or 
orders  of  subjects — viz.  : — First,  the  purely 
architectural  forms  and  divisions  into  panels 
and  lunettes,  divided  from  each  other  by 
painted  mouldings  and  ornamental  details. 
Secondly,  the  whole  series  of  human  figures 
which  form  part  of  this  purely  architectural 
section  of  the  ceiling.  Tliirdly,  the  series  of 
paintings  or  subjects  in  oblong  panels,  nine  iu 
number,  which  represent  the  Genesis  of  Crea- 
tion and  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  to- 
gether with  the  small  circular  panels,  ten  in 
number,  which  help  to  illustrate  that  storj', 
and  which,  with  the  four  lunettes  in  the 
corners  of  the  ceiling,  complete  this  division 
of  the  work.  Fourthly,  the  series  of  great 
prophets  and  sibyls,  twelve  in  number, 
with  their  attendant  genii,  who  ponder  over 
the  past  and  future  of  human  existence  ;  and 
last,  the  long  series  of  Holy  Families,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  which  represent  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  from  Joseph  to  Abraham. 

On  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel  is  the  picture 
of  the  "  Last  Judgment ;  "  and  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  it  was  the  intention  of  the  painter  to 
embody  the  "  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  Rebel 
Angels."'  The  whole  of  the  architectural 
forms,  mouldings,  and  panels  are  painted  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  ceiling  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  Renaissance  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  the  painter.  These  forms  are 
drawn  in  perspective,  so  as  to  show,  when  seen 
from  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  as  raised  and 
solid  forms;  the  ceiling  being  simply  a  plain 
and  flat  arc  of  an  ellipse — a  sad  defect  every 
way,  but  with  it  the  painter  had  nothing  to 
do.  These  architectural  forms  divide  the 
whole  ceiling  into  panels  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  separate  the  paintings  one  from 
the  other.  Thus  far  the  purely  architectural 
portion  of  the  ceiling  and  it  is  surely  a  subject 
not  a  little  interesting  to  architects. 

The  next  human  forms  which  go  to  make 
up  the  architectural  embellishments  of  the 
ceiling,  but  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  told  on  it,  are  a  series  of  nude  human 
figures,  which,  with  the  mouldings,  help  to 
divide  the  centre  panel  paintings  one  from 
another.  They  represent  the  human  form 
in  almost  every  variety  of  attitude ;  they 
recline  opposite  each  other,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  they  were  not  made  in  some  way  or  other 
to  help  the  story  told  on  the  ceiling.  Each 
figure  is  a  great  study  in  itself,  and  the  force 
and  life  in  the  whole  are  truly  wonderful. 

The  next  figures,  purely  architectural  in 
their  significance,  are  the  groups  of  twin  boys 
which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  prophets  and 
sibyls.  They  stand  on  pedestals,  and  support 
with  their  hands  and  on  their  heads  the  archi- 
trave and  cornice  which  runs  all  round  the 
ceiling,  and  at  the  same  time  they  form,  as  it 
were,  the  sides  or  arms  of  the  seats  or  thrones 
on  which  the  prophets  and  sibyls  are  seated. 
Beneath  the  footstools  under  these  seats,  and 
supporting  panels  with  the  names  of  the 
prophets  written  on  them,  are  also  youthful 
figures  of  boys  and  girls,  completing  the  lower 
portion  of  each  lunette.  The  only  remaining 
figures  which  can  be  considered  as  subservient 
wholly  to  this  purely  architectural  use  are 
those  in  the  triangular  spaces  formed  by  the 
cornice,  pedestals,  and  the  outer  curves  of  the 
pointed  arches  which  enclose  the  Holy  Fami- 
lies. They  are  naked  human  figures  in  almost 
every  variety  of  attitude  and  posture  ;  some 
of  them  are  demoniacal,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  intended  by  the  painter  to  refer  in 
some  obscure  way  to  the  prophet  or  sibyl  near 
whom  they  are.  May  they  not  here  andther& 
embody  the  principle  of  Evil  ? 
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These  complete  the  purely  architectural  and 
Sculpturesque  portion  of  tlio  ceiling.  The 
story  of  it  now  begins — -the  progress  and 
.  triumpii  of  Theocracy.  There  arc  nine  ohioiig 
panels  down  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  witii 
paintings  representing  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man.  On  the  first  panel  is  the  sub- 
lime figure  of  ihe  Creator  or  Eternal  Word,  in 
human  form,  dividing  light  from  darkness, 
and  embodying  the  passages  in  Genesis  which 
describe  it. 

On  the  second  panel  is  the  Creator,  sur- 
rounded and  supported  by  angelic  forms, 
creating  the  sun  and  mocn.  The  magnificent 
retiring  figure  embodying  the  creative  energy 
was  doubtless  intended  by  the  great  poet- 
painter  to  embody  the  idea  in  the  verse  closing 
with  the  words,  "  and  He  made  the  stars  also." 
This  sublime  form  is  genemlly  thought  to 
represent  Chaos  retreating  from  the  Divine 
presence,  and  by  others  to  indicate  a  second 
act  of  Divine  power  in  the  creation  of  herbs 
and  trees,  but  the  first  supposition  would  seem 
to  be  truest  to  the  vastness  of  the  idea. 

On   the   third   panel   the   form   of  the 
Almighty,  surrounded  and  borne  up  by  angels, 
and  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  drapery,  is  shown 
as  brooding,  or  hovering,  over  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  and  as  calling  into  existence  by 
Hip  will  the  living  creatures  that  are  to  move 
in  it.    The  fourth  panel  shows  the  creation  of 
Adam  :    God,  surrounded  by  angelic  beings, 
bestows  life  by  a  touch  from  His  finger.  On 
the   next  panel  is   the  creation  of  Eve, 
the  mother   of  all   living.     On   the  sixth 
panel   is    drawn  the  Temptation   of  Man, 
and   the  driving    out   of    Paradise  conse- 
quent on  his  fall.    The  seventh  panel  shows 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel.    The  eighth 
panel  the  Flood,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Noah  ; 
and  on  the  ninth  and  last  panel  is  represented 
the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  and  the  sin  and  male- 
diction of  Ham,  the  first  transgressor  after  the 
Flood — a  purely  Biblical  idea  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.    The  next  paintings,  four  in 
number,  are  in  the  corners  of  the  ceiling,  and 
represent   the    punishment   and    death  of 
Haman,  David  and  Goliath,  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes,  and  the  Brazen  serpent,  typical  of  the 
future  redemption  of  man.    Thus  are  com- 
pleted the  series  of  pictures  which  tell  the 
story  of  God's  creative  providence  and  per- 
sonal rule  on  earth.    It  is  the  grandest  con- 
nected story  ever  told  by  painting.    We  come 
now  to  the  prophets  and  sibyls  which  surround 
the  chapel.    They  are  twelve  in  number 
They  prophesy  of  the  coming  of  a  future 
King  and   Kedeemer— the  prophets  on  the 
part  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  the  sibyls 
on  the  part  of  the  Pagan  world.    Their  names, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  on  the  ceiling, 
are:— Jonas,  Jeremiah,  with   the  attendant 
angels  or  genii  of  the  Past  and  Future,  mourn- 
ing over  the  desolations  of  his  people  ;  the 
Persican  sibyl,  reading  from  a  book  of  the 
mystic  philosophy  of  the  countrv  in  which  it 
is  supposed   she  prophesied ;   Ezekiel,  who 
has  put  aside  the  roll  of  his  prophecy  to  listen 
to  the  whisperings  of  the  attendant  angel  at 
his  side.    In  the  roll,  written  within  and  with- 
out, are  the  woes  of  which  he  piophesied.  The 
next  in  order  is  the  Erythraean  sibyl,  to  whom 
was  given  an  insight  into  the  fall  and  revolu- 
tion of  kingdoms  ;  Joel,  reading  from  a  roll 
of  that  day  which  cometh  as  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  of  clouds.    Next  in  order  comes  the 
prophet  Zacharias,  directly  opposite  the  Jonah, 
a  gigantic  form  reading  from  an  open  book  ; 
the  attendant  genii,  as  beautiful  boys,  are  also 
reading  from  it.     This  is  followed  by  the 
-  iJelphic  sibyl,  a  grand  female  form,  holding 
•  the  prophetic  roll.    The  next  is  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  with  inspired  look,  and  with  upraised 
hand,   holding  a  book,  with   the  genius  or 
spirit  of  futurity  by  his  side.    If  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  other  prophets  was  gloomy  and  dark 
with  images   of  woe,  that  of   Isaiah  was 
bnghter  and  fuller  of  an  assured  hope  :— 
"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people  ;  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway."  The 
Cumaen  sibyl,  with  opened  book,  reads  out  of 
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it  of  a  great  future  in  scattered  and  obscure 
fragments.  The  ])i'ophet  noxl;  in  order  is 
Daniel ;  ho  is  transcribing  from  a  volume 
borne  on  tlio  shoulders  of  an  attendant  genius. 
The  last  of  this  great  scries  of  prophetic  forms 
is   tho^  Lybian    sibyl,   throwing  back  the 


book  of  her  prophetic  lore,  and  hastening  t 
tell  of  what  it  contains  of  tl.'^  i'iiiiire.  Th 
great  debt  which  the  world  oF  art, — indeed,  th„ 
world  every  where — owes  to  Michael  Angelo  in 
bestowing  on  it  this  gil't  of  tlio  grand  repre- 
sentations of  these   propiietic  and  inspired 
forms  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  patent  to  all, 
that  no  other  man  has  ever  been  able  to  realise 
in  palpable  and  visible  form  the  idea  we  get 
of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  from  the  words 
which  they  uttered.    All  otiier  painters  have 
fallen  below  their  proper  proportions.  M 
Angelo  has  realised  them,  and  we  can,  through 
the  might  of  his  mental  energy  and  the  power 
of  his  brush,  see  the  prophets  of  Israel. 

The  sublime  conception  of  the  Lybian  s\hy. 
closes  the  series  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls, 
and  the  idea  of  the  painter,  in  so  far  as  the 
obscure  Past  and  unknown  Fuiure  formed  an 
integral  part  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  ceiling  is 
filled  up  with  the  series  of  Holy  Families, 
twenty-two  in  number.  They  occupy,  in  sets 
of  threes,  the  spaces  over  the  windows  of  the 
chapel,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  as  told  by  S.  Matthew, 
from  Abraham  to  Joseph.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  and  human  interest  to  be 
found  in  this  series  of  drawings  and  composi- 
tions. They  complete  the  idea  embodied  in 
the  ceiling— viz.,  the  progress  and  triumph  of 
Theocracy. 

These  paintings  are  the  greatest,  and  fullest 
of  thought  and  inspiration,  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  interest  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  them  is 
increased  by  the  fact  of  it  being  possible, 
through  the  autotype  process,  to  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  and  not  as  commonly  to  be 
seen  through  the  eye  of  an  engraver,  however 
able  he  may  be.    We  can  now  see  them  line 
for  line,  and  touch  for  touch,  and  can  realise 
to  ourselves  their  wonderful  power  and  force 
and  become  througii  them  acquainted  person- 
ally with  him  who  brought  them  into  being- 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.    So  many  theo- 
ries have  been  hazarded  by  artists  and  writers 
on  art  on  the  way  in  which  these  tremendous 
creations  were  given  to  the  world,  and  so  many 
opinions  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the 
mind  of  tlie  artist  who  did  the  work,  and  as 
to  whether  he  owed  anything  at  all  to  external 
nature  in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  or  drew 
wlioUy  from  his  own   inherent  greatness  of 
mind  and  power  of  invention,  that  I  trust  to 
have  another  opportunity  to  comment  upon  it, 
merely  premising  that  this  slight  sketcli  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling  may  prove  of  some  small  value 
to  many  who  have  not  given  it  special  atten- 
tion, and  tried,  as  is  here  done,  to  analyse  its 
several  component  parts.    For  our  instruction 
was  it  written  by  the  sublime  painter  of  it, 
like  the  texts  in  the  Bible  which  it  illustrates, 
and  it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  understand  it 
well.  C.  B.  A. 


Society,  and  tho  ]loyal  Academy  of  Arts  are 
included  in  tho  list.    The  Council  had  there- 
fore taken  antion  in  the  matter,  and  tho  hon. 
secretaries  had  written  to  Karl  de  Grey,  asking 
whether  there  would  bo  any  objetition  to  add  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  institute  to  tha  list 
of  Commissioners,  as  upon  that  point  would 
depend  tlio  co-operation  which  the  Institute  would 
he  able  to  give  in  tho  undertaking.    In  reply  to 
this,  a  letter  was  r(!coived  from  Earl  de  Grey, 
stating  that  the  proposed  annual  exhil)itions  are' 
tf)  be  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  whoso  charter  only  stipulated 
that  the  Presidents  of  the  Institutions  named 
should  be  placed  ;on  the  list  of  Commissioners. 
At  tho  same  time,  the  Commissioners  "would 
hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  on  matters  of  architecture." 
As  this  reply  appeared  to  the  Council  to  be  an 
evasion  of  the  question,  a  similar  letter  was 
next  written  to  Lord  Granville  (through  Mr 
Beresford-Hope).      In    reply    to   this,  Lord 
Granville  wrote  to  Mr.    Beresford-Hope,  say- 
ing   that  although  ho    had    taken  so  little 
part  111  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of 
late  that  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  press 
them  to  reverse  their  decision,  he  had  had  some 
conversation  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
of  opinion,  with  him,  that  the  Commissioners 
would  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  and 
Sir  William  Tite  as  permanent  Commissioners. 
This  was  felt  to  be  an  evasion  also,  because 
what  is  required  is  that  the  President  ex  officio 
should  be  a  Commissioner,  and  fur  this  two  ex- 
Presidents  were  no  fair  substitute.  Therefore  the 
Council  had  directed  a  letter  to  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  through  Mr.Beresford- 
Hope,  and  this  letter  was  now  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  meeting.    The  letter  was  to  the 
etiect  that  the  members  fully  appreciated  the 
kindness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  being  willing 
to  adopt  the  sujrgestion  of  Lord  Granville  to  place 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope  and  Sir  William  Tite  on  the 
commission,  yet  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion to  place  ex  officio  the  President  of  the  Institute 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Presidents  of  other 
scientific  and  artistic  societies  named  on  the  Com- 
mission, the  Institute,  representing  the  profession 
of  architecture,   felt  themselves  precluded,  on 
account  of  this  marked  omission,  from  taking  part 
as  a  body  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  187L 
Professor  Donaldson  remarked  that,  bv  taking  this 
course,  the  individual  freedom  of  members  of  the 
Institut  e  as  to  contributing  to  the  Exhibition,  was 
not  interfered  with.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  0.  F 
Hayward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  the 
action  of  the  Council  wag  confirmed,  and  the  letter 
approved.     It  was  incidentallv  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  had  appointed  Committees  of  two 
members  each  for  the  three  a-rts— paintin",  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  and  that  Sir  W.  Tite  and 
Mr.  Be.estord-Hope  had  been  appointed  the  com- 
mittee on  architecture. 

Mr.  W.  E.MERSON,  Associate,  then  read  a  paper 
On  the  Taj-Mahal  at  Agra,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading,  by  Mr.  Seddon,  of  a  short 
descriptionof  a  painted  scroll  found  in  Chelmor- 
tou  Church,  by  Mr.  Eairless  Barber. 
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AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  on 
Mondav,  30th  May,  1870,  Mr.  E.  PAnson, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  members  were 
elected— Mr.  Charles  J.  Adams  (Associate),  as 
Fellow  ;  and  Messrs.  Charles  Bell,  William  B. 
Colling,  Ralph  Nevill,  and  Charles  S.  Whitley,  as 
Associates. 

Some  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
the  Council  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
Iriternational  Exhibition  of  1871,  together 
with  a  letter  proposed  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  lieresford-Hope,  M.P.,  on  the  same 
suhjeet,  was  next  sabmitted  to  tho  meeting. 
From  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
it  appears  that  the  list  of  Commissioners  for  the 
approaehinK  exhibition  does  not  include  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  although  the  Presidents  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Geological 


_  How  TO  Seat  Iron  Columns.— The  crush- 
ing and  brciking  of  cast-iron  columns  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life  and  property.    Such  accidents  are 
not  unusually  attributed  to  poor  iron  or  too 
great  pressure,  but  are  in  reality  most  frequently 
duo  to  the  improper  seating  of  the  columns. 
The  common  method  is  to  take  the  columns  just 
as  they  come  from  the  foundi'y,  and  set  them  up 
on  a  rough  base,  the  open  spaces  being  filled  with 
lead,  which  is  a  more  compressible  material  than 
the  iron.    This  throws  upon  the  rough  projections 
of  the  base  the  whole  weight  that  the  column  has 
to  support.    These  projections  are  in  course  of 
time  driven  into  the  mass  of  the  column,  and, 
acting  as  wedges,  force  the  granules  of  metal 
apart,  a  process  which  is  accelerated  by  vibrations 
and  sudden    changes  in  the  amount  of  load. 
Fracture  and  accident  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences.   To  set  up  iron  columns  in  a  safe  and 
proper  manner,  the  bases  should  be  turned  off 
true  m  a  lathe,  and  the  surface  on  which  they 
rest  should  be  dressed,  so  as  to  give  an  even  bear- 
ing over  the  whole  surface  of  contact.    If  proper 
attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  iron  columns 
may  be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  maximum  of 
weight;    while,    if    the  ordinary    practice  be 
followed,  proper  confidence  can  never  be  placecJ 
m  them. 
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NOTES  OK  THE  INCLOSTTRE  ACTS  AND  THEIR 


EESULTS 


* 


IN  the  following  notes  I  do  not  propose  to  trace 
the  history  of  inclosnres  back  to  any  remote 
period,  but  rather  to  dwell  upoa  the  more  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  snbject,  and 
the  improvements  and  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  inclosures  carried  out  under  my 
own  observation,  and  within  my  own  recollection. 

Without  entering  into  any  description  of  the 
numerous  rights  over  lands  to  which  the  Inclosure 
Acts  apply,  the  bulk  of  such  lands  may  be  briefly 
described  as  wastes  of  manors,  or  as  commonable 
lands  which  are  held  in  severalty  during  certain 
..seasons,  and  are  at  other  times  subject  to  the 
^exercise  of  various  common  rights. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such 
.lands  must  be  very  much  more  valuable  to  the 
■  various  persons  interested  in  thorn  when  the 
ri"-ht3  of  such  persons  have  been  ascertained  and 
commuted  into  the  form  of  an  allotment,  held  in 
severalty,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  have  been 
inclosed  and  allotted. 

Inclosures  have  been  effected  either  by  means 
of  an  agreement  between  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  the  commoners,  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  first  process  has  seldom  been  resorted  to,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties,  and  also  because  it 
must  generally  happen  that  some  of  them  are 
unable  to  give  a  legally  binding  consent.  The 
other  process  has  therefore  been  more  generally 
adopted,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
about  1600  Private  Acta  for  Inclosures  had  been 
passed. 

The  cost  of  each  Act,  and  of  the  machinery  for 
putting  it  into  execution,  was  so  great,  that,  in 
the  year  1800,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses. 

By  these  resolutions  it  was  proposed  that  affi- 
davits to  prove  the  notices,  consents,  and  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  preambles  of  Inclosure 
Bills  should  be  admitted  instead  of  parole  evi- 
dence ;  that  a  general  law,  containing  provisions 
to  which  all  Inclosure  Bills  might  refer,  should  be 
passed,  and  a  similar  law  for  taxing  solicitors' 
charges,  regulating  the  conduct  of  commissioners, 
and  preventing  delays  ;  and  that  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  various 
stages  of  Private  Bills,  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  next  Session  (1801)  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  another  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  latter,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  passed. 

It  was  entitled  "  An  Act  for  consolidating  in 
one  Act  certain  provisions  usually  inserted  in  Acts 
of  Inclosure,  and  for  facilitating  the  mode  of 
proving  the  several  facts  usually  required  on  the 
passing  of  such  Acts"  (41  Geo.  III.,  cap.  109.) 
The  preamble  set  forth  that  its  object  was  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  passing  Inclosure  Acts, 
and  the  clauses  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners,  and  the  performance  by  them  of 
the  various  duties  necessary  to  carry  such  acts 
into  execution. 

By  this  measure  affidavits  were  substituted  for 
parole  evidence,  and  general  clauses  were  provided 
to  which  Private  Bills  should  refer  ;  the  Act, 
however,  established  no  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings, or  the  costs  and  delays,  of  inclosures  which 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  reso- 
lutions. It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the  Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  important  point  was  not  lost  sight  of,  as  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  proposed  to  super- 
intend and  control  inclosures. 

The  (Jtneral  Inclosure  Act  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but,  as  in  every  individual  case,  a 
special  Act  was  still  necessary,  the  expense  was 
in  most  instances  very  great,  and  entirely  pre- 
vented ■  the  inclosnre  of  the  smaller  and  less 
valuable  commons. 

The  fees,  although  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions,  were  seldom  less  than  £250  or 
£300,  exclusive  of  the  solicitors'  and  parliamen- 
tary agents'  costs  for  obtaining  and  proving  the 
assents  and  dissents,  and  promoting  the  Bill. 
Thus  from  £500  to  £1000,  and,  in  opposed  cases, 
sometimes  as  much  as  £1700,  were  frequently  ex- 
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pended  before  the  actual  business  of  the  inclosure 
began.  From  this  cause  the  inclosure  of  many 
commons,  although  approved  by  the  majority  of 
those  interested,  was  prevegt^d^  l)y  the  fear  that 
some  litigious  person  might,  at  the  last  moment, 
get  up  an  opposition  to  the  Bill,  which  would 
materially  increase  its  cost. 

It  had  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate appeals  against  the  awards  made  under 
Inclosure  Acts,  and  it  was  therefore  "customary, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  three  principal  interests  in- 
volved, viz.,  those  of  the  lord,  the  tithe-owner, 
and  the  commoners,  that  each  should  name  a  com- 
missioner. This  custom  tended  very  much  to 
increase  the  cost,  as  one  commissioner  might  have 
performed  the  duties  alone. 

The  numerous  inclosures  carried  out  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  were  mostly  those  of 
open  common  fields,  and  the  more  valuable  com- 
mons. The  price  of  corn  and  the  value  of  land 
was  then  very  high,  and  the  expenses  were  there- 
fore of  less  consequence  than  they  became  when 
those  prices  fell. 

In  looking  over  the  papers  referring  to  inclo- 
sures in  which  my  father  acted,  either  as  com- 
missioner or  surveyor,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  up  to  the  year  1815,  and  also  some  in 
which  I  was  engaged  before  the  year  1836,  1  find 
that  the  cost  of  dealing  with  some  17,000  acres, 
in  twenty-two  cases,  averaged  nearly  X3  per 
acre. 

These  were,  with  two  exceptions,  inclosures  of 
common  fields,  and  in  every  case  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  was  dealt  with.  The  costs  may 
be  approximately  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
viz.  : — 

The  Act  of  Parliament  and  solicitors' 

costs  £1  per  acre. 

Roads  and  fencing   £1  ,, 

Commissioner,  surveyor,  and  other 

expenses   £1 

Inclosures  of  waste  lands  were  generally  more 
expensive,  the  costs  averaging,  in  ordinary  cases, 
from  £i  to  £6  per  acre  ;  and  in  those  of  small 
commons  considerably  more. 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1814,  the  Chamford  Forest  Inclosure,  on  which 
£70,000  were  expended  to  inclose  12,000  acres, 
was  alluded  to.  In  another  case  an  opposed  Bill 
to  deal  with  2000  acres  cost  £1728,  and  the  whole 
expense,  including  that  item,  was  £8128.  £1000 
were  spent  in  a  case  of  85  acres  of  valuable  waste 
land,  of  which  sum  £337  was  the  cost  of  the 
Act. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  to  inclose  small 
commons,  unless  they  were  very  valuable  ;  and, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Blamire  observed  in  his  evidence 
before  the  same  committee,  there  were,  doubt- 
less, instances  in  which  not  only  had  the  whole 
of  the  land  been  sold  to  pay  the  expenses,  but  the 
persons  interested  had,  in  addition,  saddled 
themselves  with  the  repairs  of  expensive  roads. 

The  want  of  some  controlling  power  was  much 
felt.  In  numerous  cases  the  process  dragged  on 
for  years,  and  in  others,  from  some  difficulty 
which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  no 
award  was  ever  made,  and  the  allottees  conse- 
quently possessed  no  title  to  their  allotments. 
The  late  Mr.  Blamira  stated  that  he  had  heard  of 
100  such  cases.  One,  affecting  some  40,000  acres, 
was  particalarly  alluded  to,  which,  though  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had 
never  been  completed.  The  neglect  of  forms  also 
rendered  the  legality  of  many  awards  doubtful. 

In  the  year  1821  a  short  Act  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV., 
cap  23)  was  passed,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  allottees  to  recover  the  rent  of  and 
protect  their  allotments,  although  the  award  of 
the  commissioners  should  not  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  aa^  in  1833  two  Acts  were  passed — one 
(3  and  4  Wfn.  TV.,  cap.  35)  providing  for  the 
recovery  by  the  commissioners  of  rates  which 
might  be  made  after  the  completion  of  their 
awards,  and  the  other  (3  and  4  Wm.  TV.,  cap.  87) 
to  render  such  awards  legal,  although  they  had 
not  been  properly  enrolled  according  to  the 
statute. 

We  then  come  to  the  year  1836,  when  Mr.  An- 
derson Pelham  (afterwards  Lord  Worsley)  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  enclosure  of  common 
fields,  and  render  the  process  less  expensive.  It 
received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  same  year  after 
some  considerable  discussion,  and  is  known  as 
"The  Common  Field  Inclosure  Act"  (6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  115).  Its  main  object  was  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  special  Act  in  each  case  ; 
and  it  provided  that  two-thirds  parts,  both  in 
number  and  value,  of  the  persons  interested  in  any 


common  arable,  field,  or  common  meadow,  might 
consent  in  wrili-Hg  to  an  inclosure,  at  a  peeling 
fro  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  cctasidewng  the 
matter,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  appoint  a 
sole  commissioner,  or  two  commissioners  with  an 
umpire,  to  carry  it  out.  It  also,.provided  for  in- 
closures without  a  commissioner,  if  seven-eighths 
in  number  and  value  of  the  persons  interested 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  at  a 
public  meeting,  such  agreement  to  be  subject  to 
final  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  within  six 
months. 

The  commissioner  haviagbeen  appointed,  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk,  to  hold 
meetings  to  receive  and  determine  the  claims,  and 
afterwards  to  set  out  the  roads,  make  the  allot- 
ments, and  draw  up  the  award.  He  had  power 
to  straighten  and  shorten  boundaries,  and  could, 
with  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  the  neighbouring 
manors,  set  out  the  boundaries  between  them  and 
the  lands  to  he  enclosed.  Four-fifths  of  the 
persons  interested  could,  at  a  meeting,  agree  on 
the  adoptien  of  any  map  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  inclosure,  and  give  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  commissioner.  These  proceedings 
were  all  subject  to  appeals  either  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  or  the  courts  of  law. 

This  Act  did  not  authorise  the  inclosure  of  any 
waste  land,  and  it  was  not  to  affect  the  rights  of 
lords  of  manors,  except  in  respect  of  anything  for 
which  compensation  was  made. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  enacting 
that  the  fixed  proportion  in  number,  as  well  as  in 
value  of  the  persons  interested  should  determine 
on  the  inclosure,  was  introduced  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  also  inserted  the  clause  preventing 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  land  within  certain 
distances  of  large  towns. 

There  were,  however,  many  objections  to  the 
Act  of  1836,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  chief  was 
that  it  omitted  to  deal  with  waste  land.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  much  inconvenience,  be- 
cause small  pieces  of  waste  were  frequently  found 
intermixed  with  open  common  fields.  In  many 
instances  these  were  actually  dealt  with,  thus 
placing  in  jeopardy  the  legality  of  the  award  and 
the  title  of  the  allottees.  Mr.  Biggins,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  in  1844,  mentioned 
an  inclosure  under  the  Act,  in  whieb  he  had  been 
requested  to  inclose  such  a  piece  of  land  together 
with  the  common  fields,  and  had  been  indemnified 
by  the  persons  interested  for  carrying  out  their 
wishes.  The  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
cases  of  common  fields,  over  which  g.eneral  and 
unlimited  rights  of  pasturage  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  or  by  the  householders-  in  common 
with  the  owners,  existed,  because  it  was  held  that 
a  legal  title  to  such  rights  could  not  be  shown, 
and  that  .they  were  only  exercised  by  usage. 
Such  a  case  existed  at  Newbury,  which  it  was 
found  could  not  be  dealt  with  under  the  Common 
Fields  Act. 

On  reference  to  nine  cases  under  the  Act  of 
1836  in  which  I  acted  as  commissioner,  between 
the  years  1836  and  1844,  I  find  that  about 
£10,500  were  expended  to  enclose  5500  acres, 
or  about  £2  per  acre,  one-half  of  which  was  the 
cost  of  the  new  roads. 

From  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1801 
up  to  1836,  about  1920  Private  Acts  had  received 
the  Royal  assent,  but  from  1836  to  IS^S^scarcely 
100  such  Acts  were  passed. 

In  the  year  1840  another  short  Act  was  passed 
(3  &  4  Vict.,  cap.  31,)  to  render  the  execntion  of 
awards  by  the  commissioners  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  had  been  complied 
with,  so  as  to  establish  the  title  of  the  allottees. 

It  provided  that  persons  proceeding  to  inclosa 
and  cultivate  their  allotments  should  be  considered 
to  have  waived  their  right  to  appeal,  and  extended 
the  powers  as  to  setting  out  boundaries.  It  also 
provided  for  the  ,inclosures,  under  the 'Act  of 
1836,  of  tracts  of  grass  land  commonable  during 
part  of  the  year  only,  and  held  in  severalty  for 
the  remainder  in  cases  in  which  such  tracts  were 
adjacent  to  common  arable  fields. 

For  several  years  before  1843  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners had  been  carrying  out  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  them  by  the  Legislaturej  and  the 
success  which  attended  their  labours-  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  somewhat  Mmilar  con- 
trolling power  to  superintend  inclosures. 

In  1843,  Lord  Worsley  introduced  a  measure 
with  this  view,  but  it  advanced  no  farther  than.  a. 
second  reading.  Previous  to  this  year  the  ques- 
tion of  dedicating  portions  of  waste  land  for  re- 
creation groundsjfor  the  inhabitants  had'  received 
consideration,  and  a  regulation  to  ttis  effect  had 
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become  one  of  the  standing  orders  of  tlio  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  debates  on  Loid  WorsU'y's 
Bill,  this  subject,  and  also  that  of  alU)tinent 
gardens,  were  discussed,  and  the  irieasure  en- 
countered some  opposition,  on  the  ground  qjf  the 
undesirability  of  depriving  the  public,  and 
especially  the  ])oorcr  inhabitants,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  commons  near  their  dwellings. 

(To  he  continued. J 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART,  AND  THE 
PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREEKS' 
PRE-EMINENCE  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

By  H.  C.  Selous. 

(Concluded  from  page  399.) 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greatest  sculptor 
our  era  can  boast  of,  that  grand  artist, 
Michael  Angelo,  never  saw  the  works  of  his  great 
predecessor.  In  Michael  Ani^elo's  young  days, 
when  his  restless  spirit  was  constantly  employed 
in  seeking  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
towering  mind,  events  happened  that  produced 
lasting  effects  upon  his  future  ideas.  That  noble 
Torso,  supposed  to  be  a  Hercules,  and  more 
generally  known  as  Michael  Angelo's  Torso,  to- 
gether with  the  grand  statue  of  the  Laocoon,  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  released  from  the  dust 
that  had  hidden  them  for  ages.  AH  Rome  was  in  a 
ferment  of  delight.  Different  in  style  from  most  of 
the  antique  statues  the  Romans  already  possessed, 
ttiey  charmed  by  their  vigour  of  muscular  display, 
and  were  pronounced  the  finest  relics  of  antiquity 
in  existence.  Judge,  then,  of  the  effect  they  must 
fiave  produced  upon  the  conaenial,  restless,  ener- 
getic, and  exalted  notions  of  Michael  Angelo.  He 
avowed  them  to  be  henceforth  his  models  and  hia 
guides  ;  and,  with  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his 
genius, burned  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  power 
and  vigour  of  the  great  originals.  From  this  vain 
ambitious  feeling  sprang  all  the  faults  and  all  the 
•disappointments  of  this  aspiring  genius.  These 
great  and  grand  works  of  antiquity,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Torso,  the  Hercules  Farnese,  and  others  of  the 
same  period  of  Greek  art,  are  no  doubt  noble 
objects  to  contemplate  and  to  study,  but  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  imitate,  still  more  to  surpass.  Like 
the  efforts  of  a  great  actor  in  the  theatre,  who  finds 
he  has  to  force  the  povvers  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
their  utmost  limit,  the  sculptor  in  these  statues 
•has,  I  will  not  say  overstepped  the  modesty  of 
nature,  but  is  on  the  verge  ;  and  one  step  beyond 
is  fatal.  That  step  Michael  Angelo  took,  and  in 
tthe  contortions  of  the  muscles  and  the  positions 
of  his  figures  you  see  the  writhings  and  tortures  of 
a  great  mind  in  vain  attempting  to  embody  the 
■conceptions  of  his  mighty  genius — a  genius  that 
was  never  satisfied.  He  scarcely  ever  produced 
what  might  be  called  a  finished  or  perfect  work. 
it  is  curious  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the 
result  hail  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  Michael 
Angelo  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  great 
Phidias.  In  those  majestic  figures  he  would  liave 
perceived  a  grandeur  that  in  vain  he  sought  for — 
a  grandeur  ttiat  would  have  curbed  his  fiery  and 
impetuous  spirit,  and  taught  him  that  repose, 
dignity,  and  truth  to  nature  are  the  perfection  of 
an  art,  and  the  things  essential  to  the  production 
of  v/hat  we  are  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  (when 
looking  at  these  Greek  masterpieces)  divine  gran- 
deur. When  before  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
■we  are  also  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  in  the  figures  we  gaze  at,  but 
4*hey  bespeak  a  fevered  restlessness,  and  almost  a 
painful  one.  You  see  too  plainly  the  labour  that 
has  freed  them  from  their  marble  tombs,  and  too 
strongly  the  impress  of  the  tools  that  turned  the 
marble  into  flesh  ;  but  its  stony  nature  hangs  still 
on  it,  and  you  cannot  for  a  moment  f  mcy  such 
forms  could  ever  be  endowed  with  life.  How 
different  is  the  feeling  when  you  contemplate  the 
ammortal  works  of  Phidias  !  It  is  a  living  mortal, 
or  a  god  transformed  to  stone — flesh  petrified. 
You  can  almost  fancy  you  see  the  palpitation  of 
(the  m^itchless  bosom,  or  the  feet  gently  stirring 
the  folds  of  the  delicate  drapery  that  rests  upon  it, 
Sind  you  imagine  that  noble  specimen  of  perfect 
nature,  the  figure  of  the  Illissus,  may  again 
cise  up,  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  This  is 
indeed  grand  art,  and  from  the  study  of  nature 
alone  did  the  Greeks  arrive  ai  the  e.'calted 
pie-emiuence  that  enabled  them  to  produce 
those  faultless  specimens  of  the  human  form 
that  were  worthy  of  the  noble  temples  erected 
'for  their  reception,  which  latter  were  unlike 
the  temples  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  where 
the  outside  was  generally  little  more  than  a 
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bare  wall,  and  in  the  interior  of  which^  you" 
wander  through  vast  labyrinths  of  paiuted 
coluuius  ami  open  courts,  and  look  in  vain  for 
the  object  of  adoration  they  were  erected  foP^'tiH 
at  length,  in  the  likeness  of  a  hull  or  a  big-headed 
monster,  you  detect  the  god  the  people  were 
degraded  enough  to  worship.  Not  so  the  temples 
of  the  Greeks.  Formed  of  tho  purest  marble, 
enriched  on  the  outside  with  tho  most  excinisitc 
specimens  of  their  varied  skill  in  sculpture,  sur- 
rounded with  noble  columns  of  massive  grandaur, 
proportion  and  simplicity,  they  glistened  in  tho 
morning  sun  like  an  elaborately  carved  ivory 
shrine.  No  useless  ornament  to  interfere  with 
or  disturb  the  solemn  sanctity  within,  where,  in 
solitarv  silence  and  partial  gloom,  the  majestic 
form  filling  all  the  place  in  seated  dignity  and 
repose  attests  the  awful  presence  of  the  god. 
Utilike  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  other 
nations,  they  abstained  from  metamorphosing 
or  disfiguring  the  upper  portions  of  the 
human  "figure,  particularly  the  head.  There 
is  only  one  instance  that  I  am  aware  of 
where  this  rule  was  departed  from,  and  that 
was  in  the  early  history  of  their  art.  When 
they  represented  the  fabled  monster,  the  Minotaur, 
it  was  always  shown  with  the  bull's  head,  but  in 
no  case  was  it  done  to  represent  a  deity.  Thus 
we  have  still  beautiful  conceptions— the  Centaur, 
the  Sirens,  the  Tritons,  sea  nymphs,  and  many 
others,  and  even  Medusa  herself  is  still  depicted 
with  a  lovely  face.  Intense  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  form  and  feature  became  then,  it  would  appear, 
an  almost  devotional  feeling  with  the  Greeks, 
and  not  a  sensual  one,  as  we  might  naturally 
suppose.  Indeed,  their  intellectual  pleasure  was 
so  great  in  contemplating  beauty  that  it  invested 
with  a  sacred  character  those  grand  works  of  art 
that  adorned  their  religious  edifices.  The  only 
accusation  against  the  sculptor  Phidias,  and  for 
which  he  was  condemned  to  die,  was  that  he  had 
introduced  his  own  portrait  on  the  shield  of  his 
celebrated  statue  of  Minerva.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Greek  artists  had  one  great  and 
important  advantage  over  other  nations  of 
antiquity — one  that  was  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  them,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their 
arriving  at  the  high  state  of  perfection  they 
attained  in  art.  It  was  their  great  personal 
beauty  as  a  nation,  and  particularly  that  of  their 
women.  The  ancient  story  of  Helen  and  the 
Trojan  War  poi:its  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
maritime  Asiatic  nations  were  large  traffickers  in 
female  slaves,  and  Greece  was  then  the  great 
mart  of  feminine  beauty  ;  and  the  ancient 
tradition — the  foundation  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  poem  in  existence — that  tells  of  a  whole 
nation  undertaking  a  ten  years'  war  to  repossess 
themselves  of  the  reputed  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  is  a  fit  poetical  expression  of  their 
feeling  and  admiration  for  the  beautiful — a  feel- 
ing we,  as  a  Northern  nation,  unfortunately  cannot 
possibly  understand  or  appreciate.  E'lom  this 
intense  admiration  and  intellectual  love  for  the 
beautiful  sprang  all  the  talent  and  supremacy  of 
the  power  they  displayed  in  endowing  with  grace 
and  elegance  everything  they  created.  Dress, 
then,  naturally  would  now  require  their  attention 
— how  to  clothe  their  idol  beauty  so  as  not  to 
hide  or  disfigure  the  lovely  form,  but  to  display 
it  to  the  best  advantige.  Wonderful  workers  in 
metal,  their  whole  skill  was  employed  in  forming 
adornments  for  the  human  body,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  those  beautiful  specimens  of  almost 
warlike  habiliments,  their  noble  helmets,  their 
elaborate  shields,  and  graceful  breast-plates, 
formed  to  suit  the  motions  of  the  human  body, 
attest  their  power,  and  every  variciy  of  feminine 
personal  ornaments  were  formed  with  such  per- 
fection of  design,  such  admirable  execution,  that 
they  still  remain  the  wonder,  the  despair,  and  the 
model  of  our  modern  gold  workers.  Yet  every- 
thing was  made  subservient  to  the  figure.  Their 
finely-textured  fabrics  rested  upon  it  with  a 
delicacy  and  grace  and  a  tenderness  that  seemed  to 
fear  to  injure  its  charms  by  too  rough  a  contact, 
yet  hun^;-  in  decent  folds  down  to  the  ground. 
How  diSerent  it  is  with  modern  nations, 
who,  with  senseless  reason,  force  and  compress 
the  body  into  forms  and  dresses  that  they 
take  upon  themselves  to  consider  beautiful.  Jlr. 
Seloas  here  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  modern  fashions  in  costume, 
such  as  tight-lacing,  upon  the  health  of  our  female 
population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  objec- 
tions to  such  fashions,  and  concluded  by  s  lying 
that  one  important  consequence  of  the  extreme 
anxiety  for  and  love  of  beauty  in  form  that  the 
Greeks  possessed  so  stron^dy  was  the  endeavour 
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by  every  means  in  their  power  to  ensure  beauty, 
strength,  and  vigour  to  their  offspring.  There 
cannot  bo  a  doubt  hut  that  thoy  succeeded,  and 
the  Greeks,  as  a  people,  must  have  boon  at  their 
best  time  tho  finest  specimens  of  our  race  that 
ever  trod  this  earth,  so  that,  as  art  progressed, 
there  were  never  wanting  models  of  matchle.S3 
beauty  for  the  artist  to  look  up  to.  Thus  cause 
and  eU'ect  constantly  reacting  on  each  other,  the 
Greek  sculptor  became  so  perfect  in  his  art  by 
the  ac(]uiremcnt  of  such  consummate  knowledge, 
joined  to  such  a  delicate  appreciation  of  what  is 
grand,  beautiful,  and  true,  by  his  constant  study 
of  nature's  highest  eflbrts  to  ])roduce  matchless 
examples  of  the  human  figure,  that  at  length  ap- 
peared, from  the  giant  hand  and  brain  of  the 
immortal  Phidias,  those  specimens  of  the  human 
form  that  adorn  that  glorious  and  perfect  work — 
the  Atheniau  Parthenon.  Art  can  go  no  further 
than  is  exemplified  in  that  wonderful  building. 
It  may  be  equalled,  but  never  can  be  surpassed. 
1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Greeks 
were  the  dest,ined  people  to  discover  the  secret 
cause  and  foundation  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
true  in  art,  and  to  hand  down  inimitable  art 
laws  for  all  nations  now  and  for  ever.  They 
have  fulfilled  their  allotted  task,  and  have  now, 
like  other  nations,  faded  into  the  gloom  and 
mystery  of  the  past.  But  their  mighty  mind  and 
towering  genius  still  lives  with  us  on  earth  in 
those  grand  works  left  for  our  delight,  instruction, 
and  contemplation,  and  in  that  contemplatioa 
never  let  us  forget  that  they  were  the  first  to 
perceive,  accept,  and  feel  the  sublime  idea  that 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
friends  to  the  above  charity  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King- 
street,  St.  James's,  to  elect  two  pensioners  on  the 
funds— one  male  and  one  female — from  a  list  of 
twelve  candidates.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Macey,  the  President. 

The  Chaieman  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
funds,  which  then  enabled  them  only  to  select 
two  pensioners  from  a  list  of  twelve  candidates. 
He  was  aware  that  many  builders  and  persons 
connected  with  the  building  trade  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  institution,  which  he  thought  might 
be  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  trade.  He 
trusted  that  in  future  there  would  be  increased 
subscriptions,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  candi- 
dates might  become  recipients  of  the  benefits  of 
the  institution. 

The  poll  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  at  its 
close  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  :— 
Richard  Burdett,  Molyneux-street,  Edgware- 
road,  a  painter  and  plumber,  aged  73.  Martha 
A.  Martin,  Great  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square, 
aged  72  ;  widow  of  a  plumber,  who  is  very 
infirm,  and  earns  but  little  by|  her  needle.  She 
received  from  Morley's  Charity  £8  4s.  6d.  per 
annum. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thorn,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Cozens  and  Mr.  Stirling,  for  the  careful  and  eflii- 
cient  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  arduous 
task  of  scrutineers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bird  sympathisingly  addressed  the 
unsuccessful  candidates,  and  urged  them  not  to 
relax  their  efforts  in  obtaining  as  many  votes  as 
possible  for  the  next  election,  when  he  hoped  the 
subscriptions  would  have  greatly  increased.  The 
candidates  must  at  length  be  elected,  as  their 
votes  were  brought  forward  from  time  to  time. 

The  proceedings  then  concluded  after  the  usual 
compliments. 


BeouCtHTON  Footbbidge.— The_  ceremony 

of  opening  the  new  suspension  footbridge  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  Hough-lane, 
between  Broughton  and  Pcel-park,  Manchester, 
took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  bridge 
is  135ft.  in  length,  but  the  entire  length  of  the 
structure  is  2-lOft.  The  footway  is  6ft.  wide,  and 
the  ironwork,  of  which  there  are  some  20  tons, 
rests  upon  two  stone  piers,  while  the  chains  are 
attached  to  anchors  of  considerable  weight  on 
each  bank  of  the  river.  The  total  cost  of  the 
bridge,  which  has  been  defrayed  wholly  out  of 
the  Broughton  rates,  is  about  £1000.  The 
engineers  are  Messrs.  Cawley  and  Newton,  who 
supplied  tho  plans  free  of  cost  ;  and  the  contrac- 
tos  for  the  iron  work,  Messrs.  W.  Mabon  and  Co., 
Ardwick-,  and  for  the  mason  work,  Mr.  E.  John- 
son, builder. 
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June  3,  1870. 


ON  THE  TJSE  AND  ABUSE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 
WOODS  AND  MARBLES,  &C.,  &C.,  IN  HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

O  USKIN  says  "  there  is  no  meaner  occupa- 
_-LV  _  tion  for  tlie  human  mind  than  tlie 
imitation  of  the  stains  and  striaj  of  wood  and 
marble.  The  grainer  must  think  of  what  he 
is  doing,  and  veritable  attention  and  care,  and 
occasionally  considerable  skill,  are  consumed 
in  the  doiug  of  a  more  absolute  nothing 
than  I  can  name  in  any  other  dejiartment  of 
painful  idleness.  I  know  not  anything  so 
humiliating  as  to  see  a  human  being  with  arms 
and  limbs  complete,  and  apparently  a  head, 
and  assuredly  a  soul,  yet  into  the  hands  of 
which  when  you  have  put  a  brush  and  pallette 
it  cannot  do  anything  with  them  but  imitate 
a  piece  of  wood.  It  cannot  colour :  it  has 
no  idea  of  colour.  It  cannct  draw  :  it  has  no 
idea  of  form.  It  cannot  caricature  :  it  has  no 
idea  of  humour." 

Now  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  John 
Ruskin,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
service  to  art,  we  cannot  help  characterising 
the  above  description  as  a  piece  of  the  most 
arrant  nonsense,  ;ind  feel  bound  to  protest  with 
all  our  might  and  all  our  strength  against 
such  false  teaching,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  from  T.'hich  it  proceeds,  "the  more 
so  that  there  are  a  number  of  our  architects 
and   decorators  who,  either  not  having  any 
mind  of  tlieir  own,  or  not  being  able  to  form 
an  opinion  for  themselves,  ""blindly  follow 
their  leader,   and,  in  attempting  to  avoid 
Scylla,  fall  into  Charybdis.     They  cannot 
coinprehend  the  fact  that  even  a  great  mind, 
m  Its  search  afier  truth,  and  in  its  enthusiastic 
desire  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  good  and  true  in  art,  may  be  led 
into  error  from  the  very  intensity  of  its  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  these  people,  having  unbounded 
faith  in  their  oracle,  believe  that  everything, 
however  absurd,  which  falls  from  his  lips 
must  be  true,  and   consequently  rush  into 
such  an  extreme  of   Paiskinism  that  they 
prefer  the  most  outrageous  ugliness  to  the 
greatest  beauty  if  that  beauty  is  an  imitation. 
Architects,  from  their  position  in  society,  are 
able  to  do  much  good  or  much  harm  in  in- 
fluencing the  public  taste  ;  therefore  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  such  fallacies  should  be 
mquired  into  and  dispelled.    We  confess  we 
cannot  perceive  the  meanness  of  being  able 
to  make  a  good  representation  of  either  wood 
or  marble,  if  the  same  be  well  executed  and  in 
its_  right  place.    All  art,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
imitative,  and  even  in  its  highest  Dhase,  when 
the  power  of  the  intellect,  the  religious  faith, 
or  the  mind  of  the  painter  may  be  most 
clearly  seen  in  his  work,  he  must  still  draw 
from  some  natural  type,  however  much  he 
may  afterwards  idealise  the  form  and  senti- 
ment _  sought  to  be  expressed,  and  it  is  a 
questionable  point  with  us  whether  we  do  not 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  attribute  sentiment 
and   expression   to   a  picture    which  the 
painter  never  dreamt  of  when  ho  painted 
it.    No  two  minds  will  read  it  alike.  In 
many  of  our  best  paintings,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  we  find  imitative  art  wrought  out 
with  such  an  amount  of  elaboration  and  to 
such  perfection  that  one  could  almost  fancy 
the  rich  tatins  and  brocades  would  rustle  if 
•we  touched  them,  that  the  vessels  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  would  ring  out  if  struck.  The 
landscape  painter  and   the   tlower  painte 
imitate  natural  objects  with  all  the  skill  the 
are  capable  of,  and  the  nearer  the  imitation— 
the  more  true  to  nature  the  representation  is— 
the  more  pleasing  and  valuable  the  picture  will 
be.    We  are  puzzled  to  know  how  it  can  be  a 
meanness  and  reprehensible  to  paint  one  class 
of  natural  objects  and  yet  be  praisewortiiy 
and  commendable  to  paint  another  class,  both 
depending  for  their  beauty  and  excellence  on 
the  nearness  of  the  imitation  to  the  cbjpct 
represented.     For,  in  contradiction  to  "Mr 


Rnskin'i^^  dictum,  wo  iiold  that  no  man  cm 
make  a  first-class  imitation  of  marble  except 
he  hiMs  a  knowlelge  of  form  and  colour.  It 
IS  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  paint  the 
representation  of  a  round  ball  which  shall 
appear  to  stand  out  in  full  relief  according  to 
its  diameter  ;  but  if  we  cut  the  ball  into  two 
parts  and  try  to  paint  it  as  sunk  in  a  Hut 
surface  and  to  app.ar  transparent  so  that  we 
may  see  as  it  were  down  into  its  depth,  we 
shall  iiad  it  a  very  different  matter  to  paint- 
ing the  same  object  in  relief.  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  the  marble  painter  has  to  do- 
not  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  but  in  all 
sorts  of  irregular  forms  which,  to  be  good,  must 
have  an  apparent  depth  and  translucencv 
which  can  only  be  got  by  one  having  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  co"lour  and  form,  and  a 
large  amount  of  manipulative  skill,  for 
the  characteristic  features  of  each  marble 
are  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that  no  man 
devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  form  could  imitate 
them.  Mr.  Kuskin  says  the  grainer  must 
think  of  what  he  is  doing  with  veritable 
attention  and  care.  We  quite  agree  with 
him.  If  he  had  used  a  thousand  words  he 
coiild  not  have  said  more  clearly  that  the 
imitation  of  woods  and  marbles  is  a  work  re- 
quiring thought,  care,  and  skill  in  its  ex- 
ecution, taxing  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Are 
these  the  particular  signs  of  meanness  ?  If  so, 
what  a  vast  amount  of  meanness  there  must 
be  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  (than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority  on  decorative  art,  nor  any 
mim  who  has  done  so  much  for  its  advance- 
ment) says,  in  his  "  Grammar  of  Ornament," 
proposition  35,  that  imitation  of  wood  and 
marble  is  allowable  in  all  c;ises  where  the 
real  wood  or  marble  would  be  used  by  the 
architect.  This  opinion  accords  with  common 
sense  and  universal  practice.  We  believe  in 
the  great  truth  that  the  custom  or  practice, 
either  in  art  or  morals,  which  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  of  the  truest  .-ukI  best,  notwith- 
standing the  abstract  vio\v.s  v.  liidi  philosophers 
and  art  critics  may  hold  in  reference  thereto. 
The  greatest  and  most  sublime  thought,  scene, 
or  action  ever  embodied  on  canvas  can  only 
have  but  a  limited  influence  upon  nations  or 
peoples,  simply  because  the  expiession  of  the 
painter's  thought  can  only  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  be  seen  by  a  com- 
paratively few  individuals,  and  when  seen  can 
only  be  understood  by  a  still  smaller  number,  j 
But  if  we  clothe  the  same  thought  or 
describe  the  noble  action  in  suitable 
words,  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  of  all 
nations  and  all  creeds  may  be  moved  to  the 
innermost  depths  ot  their  souls  by  it,  and  be 
made  better  and  happier  by  its  influence. 
So  it  is  in  degree  with  all  the  lower  phases  of 
art  work  :  its  influence  is  wide-spread,  and 
powerful  for  good,  working  silently  but  surely 
towards  the  end  we  all  look  forward  to.  Atj  a 
matter  of  course  we  would  all  like  to  have  our 
houses  decorated  with  rare  and  beautiful 
marbles,  exquisite  carvings  in  wood  and  stone 
and  ivory,  cabinets  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
and  gems,  and  silver  and  gold  ;  our  drinking 
vessels  of  the  rarest  china  and  the  richest 
metals,  and  in  the  purest  designs  ;  but  un- 
fortunately this  cannot  be.  There  is  one  fatal 
objection,  namely,  cost.  It  is  only  millionaires 
who  can  aft'ord  such  luxuries.  Another  ob- 
jection, still  more  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  with  all 
the  wealth  the  world  can  command  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  wealth  of  exceptional 
talent  requisite  to  execute  such  works.  Now, 
according  to  Ruskin,  if  we  cannot  have  real 
marbles  and  real  sculpture — if  we  cannot 
afford  to  employ  the  most  eminent  men  in  all 
branches  of  tlie  decorative  arts — we  had  better 
have  our  walls  unpainted  and  unpapered, 
onr  ceilings  without  enrichments,  our  fire- 
places without  ornament,  our  fire-irons  and 
railings  plain  bars  of  iron — discard  all  castings, 
whether  of  plaster,  cement,  or  iron  ;  no  matter 
how  beautiful,  no  matter  how  well  designed, 
or  how  suitable  to  the  purposes  intended  to 


serve,  no  matter  how  much  pleasure  and 
comfort  and  happiness  and  instruction  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  ;  away  with  them,  tread 
them  under  foot,  discard  them  altogether. 
\\  hat  right  havewe  to  enjoy  spurious  beauty  ? 
VVe  must  live  m  a  barn  until  we  can  afford 
a  palace  ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  a  whole  cake 
we  had  better  have  none. 

This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  such  teaching,  and  in  practice  its  ugliness 
IS  demonstrated  every  day.  How  frequently 
we  see  private  houses  and  public  buildings 
dishgured  with  woodwork  simply  sized  and 
varnished,  or  stained  and  varnished,  in  which 
there  are  great  ugly  blotches  of  resinous 
knots,  many  the  size  of  the  crown  of  one's 
hat,  like  black  dabs  of  colour  without  form  or 
beauty.  If  it  were  oak  or  well-chosen  pitch 
pine  we  should  then  have  a  work  combining 
beauty  and  utility  both  in  grain  and  colour  ; 
but  in  the  former  case  we  have  nothing  but 
unmitigated  ugliness.  After  all,  we  have  one 
consolation,  everybody  soon  gets  tired  of  it'- 
and  have  at  last  to  resort  to  painting  and 
graining  to  cover  this  abortion. 

Many  of  our  architects  and  decorators  in 
practice  are  making  a  compromise  between 
Kuskinism  and  common  sense  ;  they  say,  If 
we  are  to  have  imitations  of  woods  and  marbles 
we  would  confine  ourselves  to  colour  alone. 
We  will  have  our  woodwork  the  exact 
colour  of  oak,  but  plain-combed  straight  up 
and  down,  without  any  figure  or  dapple. 
If  we  have  an  imitation  of  marble  we 
do  not  care  how  it  is  done,  so  that  we  have 
the  colour  of  the  marble  we  wish  to  see 
represented.  We  have  seen  work  of  this 
kind  done  by  some  of  the  leading  firms  in  the 
kingdom,  on  which  an  immensity  of  labour  has 
been  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  for  marbling  and  in  the  varnishing 
and  polishing  afterwards,  while  the  marbling, 
which  is  really  the  artistic  work,  has  been  the 
merest  daubs  imaginable,  without  depth  or 
transparency— of  the  paint  painty.  Now  we 
protest  most  strongly  against  the  spread  of 
such  principles,  as  being  utterly  untrue, 
destructive  alike  of  all  thoroughness  and  good 
workmanship.  Whatever  we  take  in  hand  to 
do  let  us  do  it  honestly  and  thoroughly  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  The  nearer  we  approach 
our  original,  the  closer  the  representation  is  to 
the  marble,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  its  contemplation 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  real  wood& 
or  marbles  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  them  more  extensively  used  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  are 
being  so  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  let 
us  get  rid  of  the  ridiculous  notion  that  imita- 
tions are  to  be  discarded  and  put  down,  for  be 
assured  of  this,  if  we  are  to  banish  all  imita- 
tions from  amongst  us,  our  homes  and  hearths 
^yill,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  lack  attrac- 
tions which  they  might  otherwise  possess. 


The  Midland  Railway  from  Settle  to 
Carlisle. — Preparations  are  now  in  active  pro- 
gress at  the  Carlisle  end  of  this  undertaking. 
Messrs.  Eckersley  and  Bayliss,  the  contractors 
(who  last  year  completed  the  arduous  task  of 
making  the  Solway  Junction  Railway,  including 
an  immense  viaduct  across  the  Solway  Firth  from 
Annan  toPortCarlialeand  Bowne3s),areat  present 
busily  engaged  in  erecting  stabling,  blacksmiths' 
shop^,  stores,  and  huts  for  the  accommodation  of 
workmen,  who  will  be  stationed  at  Scotby,  a  small 
village  near  Carlisle.  The  length  over  which 
Messrs.  Eckersley  and  Bayliss's  contract  extends 
is  from  Newbiggin  to  Carlisle,  a  distance  of  23^ 
miles. 

New  Cemetery  at  Wootton-  Bassett. — 
The  Burial  Board  of  Wootton Bassett  have  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  works  at  the  New  Cemetery, 
and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lanedown  has  been 
selected  from  among  ten  competitors.  The  extent 
of  the  Cemetery  will  be  2^  acres,  nearly  square. 
It  is  stipulated  that  the  whole  of  the  work  shaD 
be  completed  by  the  early  part  of  October  next.. 
The  cost  will  be  £1030 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  STABLE. 
/^  ENEKALLY  speaking,  we  consider  bricks 
vT  the  very  best  material  -with  ■which  to 
bnild  stables  ;  even  preferable  to  stone,  from  the 
fact  that  the  walls  inside,  having  a  smoother  face, 
may  be  kept  cleaner,  freer  from  cobwebs  and  dust 
■deposits,  than  stone  walls ;  and,  if  built  with 
hollow  walls,  more  free  from  dampness  also. 
It  is  very  desirable,  however,  to  have  a 
stable  rat-proof;  and  it  may  be  made 
thoroughly  so  by  commencing  with  a  stone 
foundation — the  bottom  course  of  which  is 
broader  than  the  stonework  above  it — laid  in 
half  cement  mortar  up  to  the  grade  line,  and  then 
building  the  brick  wall  upon  that,  filling  in  all 
the  ej)ace  inclosed  by  the  walls  with  concrete  up 
to  the  line  of  the  top  of  the  water-table,  and  then 
paving  it  with  large  stones  firmly  bedded,  which 
shall  form  the  floor  of  the  stable.  On  the  outside 
there  should  be  a  stone  water-table  Sin.  or  lOin. 
hio-h,  projecting  lin.  or  2in.  outside  of  the  main 
walls  above,  and  having  the  upper  surface  of  the 
projection  bevelled  off  to  shed  the  water  ;  and  Just 
above  the  water-table  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
course  of  slate  built  in  the  full  thickness  of  the 
walls,  which  will  prevent  any  dampness  rising 
up  into  them  from  the  ground  by  capillary  attrac- 
>tion. 

Above  the  water-table  the  walls  should  be  built 
up  with  a  smooth  face,  and  with  close,  neatly 
struck  joints  inside  as  well  as  out,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  clean,  even  surface,  which  should  always 
be  kept  painted  or  washed  with  a  lime  or  cemeut 
wash.  Above  the  wall-plate  the  space  should  be 
filled  in  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof-boards. 

The  ceilings  over  the  main  story  are  usually 
■left  with  the  second  story  floor  beams  exposed  to 
view,  but  we  think  it  very  desirable  that  they 
ehould  be  lathed  and  plastered  ;  partially,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wholesome,  cleanly  appearance  a 
white  ceiling  always  has,  and  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  away  cobwebs,  which,  when  beams  are 
exposed,  always  get  lodgment — and  partially  to 
prevent  foul  air  rising  from  the  room  below  and 
taintiBg  the  hay  in  the  loft.  We  would  also  trim 
the  doors  and  windows  inside  with  architraves, 
even  if  they  are  only  narrow  strips  of  the  cheapest 
stuff. 

These  two  last  hints,  by  the  way,  are  just  as 
valuable  for  a  wood  as  for  a  brick  stable. 

It  may  be  desirable,  in  some  instances,  to  fur 
out  and  lath  and  plaster  the  walls  of  a  stable,  but 
if  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  better  to  wainscot  with 
wood  up  to  the  height  of,  say  5ft.,  and  to  fill  in 
the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  wainscot,  as 
high  as  practicable,  with  broken  glass  and 
mortar,  and  then  to  lath  and  plaster  from  the 
wainscot  up  to  the  ceiling.  A  wooden  stable,  too, 
may  with  advantage  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  space  behind  the  wainscot  being  wider, 
may  be  packed  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and  made 
sohd  in  that  way. 

We  know  it  is  not  customary  to  put  any  finish 
of  any  kind  upon  the  interior  of  stables,  but  we 
also  know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  ordi- 
nary stables,  and  very  frequently  in  those  of  a 
better  class,  the  interiors  are  perfectly  filthy  with 
dust  which  lodges  on  every  ledge,  and  overhung 
with  cobwebs  which  hang  thick  and  heavy  from 
and  between  the  beams  overhead,  besides  being 
completely  set  out  with  such  objects  of  "  vertu  " 
as  old  sponges,  curry-combs,  and  brushes  ; 
bottles  of  castor  oil,  dusters,  and  a  dozen  other 
things  of  the  same  sort,  which  are  thrown  after 
use  upon  any  projecting  beam  or  ledge  that  may 
happen  accidentally  to  be  wide  enough  to  hold 
them. 

Now  certainly  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  any  person  who  has  fine 
horses,  and  takes  a  proper  pride  in  them,  should 
not  overlook  it  ;  yet  the  groom,  if  questioned, 
will  say,  and  truly  too,  that  he  might  be  brushing 
all  the  time  and  he  couldn't  keep  dust  and  cob- 
webs away,  so  long  as  there  are  places  for  the 
latter  to  hang  and  the  former  to  lodge  ;  in  fact, 
there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to  follow  the 
plan  of  finishing  ofi  that  we  have  suggested, 
covering  up  all  such  places,  moreover,  making 
everything  so  convenient  for  the  most  trifli'-^g 
operations  of  stable  economy  that  there  can  be 
no  inducement,  or  excuse  even,  for  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  any  kind. — Marney's  Stables,  Out- 
huildmgs,rmd  Fences. 


THE  CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE. 

THE  Cabin  John  Bridge  which  wo  illustrate 
on  the  next  page,  is  one  of  the  principal 
works  on  the  line  of  the  conduit  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  receiving  reservoir  of  the  Wash- 
ington Aqueduct.  It  spans  the  Cabin  John 
Creek,  which  joins  the  Potomac  about  seven 
miles  above  'Washington.  It  is  a  stone-arched 
bridge,  of  greater  .span  than  any  other  in  exist- 
ence, its  clear  span  being  220ft.,  or  20ft.  greater 
than  that  of  the  Grosvenor  Bridge,  at  Chester. 
The  arch  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  134-2852  feet 
radius,  and  its  rise  is  67-2624ft.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  bridge  will  be  seen  from  the 
perspective  view  on  page  414. 

The  intrados  of  the  arch  is,  as  we  have  said, 
struck  with  a  radius  of  l,'54-2852ft.,  whilst  the 
radius  of  the  extrados  is  143-2695ft.,  the  depth 
of  the  voussoirs  being  Gft.  2in.  at  the  springings, 
and  4ft.  2in.  at  the  crown.  Outside  the  voussoirs 
is  another  series  of  arch  stones,  which  make  up 
the  total  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  springings 
to  20ft.,  this  thickness  diminishing  towards  the 
crown,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  The  width  of 
the  bridge  on  the  face  of  the  arch  is  20ft. 
4in.  The  abutments  are  formed  by  the 
solid  rook,  the  face  of  the  rock  being  stepped 
down,  and  the  steps  filled  in  with  concrete  on 
which  the  footings  of  the  arch  bed.  The  channel 
through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  consists  of  a 
conduit  of  circular  section.  Oft.  in  diameter  inside, 
and  9in.  thick,  this  conduit  being  embedded  in 
the  masonry  of  the  bridge,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tions. The  haunches  and  abutments  of  the  br  idge 
are  lightened  by  relieving  arches,  these  arches  of 
which  there  are  five  on  the  western  and  four  on 
the  eastern  side,  as  shown  in  our  engraving, 
extending  through  half  the  thickness  of  the 
bridge. 

The  centering  on  which  the  arch  was  constructed 
was  supported  from  temporary  piers,  the  ver- 
tical tinabers  bearing  upon  thesepiers,  and  the  brac- 
ing connecting  them  carrying  a  series  of  struts 
radiating  to  the  lines  of  timbers  beneath  the 
lagging  boards.  The  keystone  was  inserted  in 
mid-winter,  and  the  centres  were  not  struck  until 
some  tea  or  twelve  months  later  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  at  times  the  rise  of  temperature 
lifted  the  arch  off  the  centering.  When  the 
centering  was  struck,  careful  observations  were 
made  to  discover  if  any  settlement  took  place  ; 
but  none  was  noticed. 

The  Cabin  John  Bridge  is  altogether  a  bold 
work,  and  it  was  designed  by  Quartermaster- 
General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  who  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Wash- 
ington Aqueduct,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  drawings  from  which  our  illustration 
has  been  prepared.  The  assistant-engineer  on 
that  division  of  the  aqueduct  to  which  the  bridge 
belongs  was  Mr.  Alfred  Rives. 


1000  persons.  The  stylo  is  Geometrical.  The 
width  of  the  nave  is  30  feet ;  and  the  height,  from 
lloor  to  ceiling,  02  feet.  The  total  length  o£ 
nave  is  107  feet,  and  of  the  chancel,  45  feet.  Oa 
the  north  side  of  cbanccl  will  stand  a  lofty  tower 
and  spire. 

BUILDING  NHWS  SKETCH  BOOK.— 
No.  XXX. 
TiflE  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen. 

WITH  the  exception  of  some  few  remains  of 
the  domestic  buildings  now  included  in 
the  Lycce  Napoleon,  the  church  now  called  S. 
Etienne  is  all  that  remains  of  the  magnificent 
monastery  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and  conse- 
crated some  ten  years  later,  in  1077.  The  spires 
are,  I  believe,  about  a  century  later,  and  are  the 
earliest  of  that  large  class  of  spires  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  and  which  form 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  beautiful  features 
of  the  architecture  of  Normandy — and  of  which 
the  best  known  is  that  of  S.  Peter's  Church  in  the 
same  town,  raised  in  1308. 

These  springings,  which  are  of  the  same  date 
with  the  apsidal  chapels  and  choir  triforium, 
harmonise  remarkably  well  with  the  Romanesque 
towers  on  which  they  stand.  These  towers  are 
oblong  on  plan,  and  the  spires  therefore  set  in  at 
first  more  suddenly  on  the  eastandwest  sides,  while 
the  north  and  south  have  a  centre  rib  running  up 
the  entire  height.  The  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of 
the  south  tower  are  triangular,  those  of  the  north 
hexagonal.  The  sketches  were  taken  from  the 
transept  roofs. 

In  The  Building  News,  No.  800,  May  6, 
we  gave  an  illustration  of  the  springings  of  the 
north-west  spire,  and  to-day  we  give  the  springing 
of  the  south-west  spire.  F.  C.  D. 


S.  MARY  ABBOTTS  CHURCH,  KEN- 
SINGTON. 

WE  give  this  week  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  new  parish  church  of  S.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington,  now  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 
Little  is  known  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of 
Kensington  (or  Chenesiton,  as  it  is  written  in 
Domesday  Book).  Ori^inaliy  dedicated  to  S. 
Mary,  it  received  its  additional  epithet  of  Abbotts 
about  the  year  1111,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon.  The  building  lately  pulled 
down  was  erected  in  the  year  1090,  but  apparently 
so  unskilfully,  that,  in  1704,  the  wall  having 
seriously  cracked,  and  the  timbers  shown  indica- 
tions of  evident  weakness,  a  considerable  portion 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  Another  renovation  became 
necefsary  in  1772,  when  the  ancient  Gothic  tower, 
which  had  till  then  remained,  was  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  unsightly  brick  erection 
familiar  to  the  present  parishioners.  In  1811 
£5000  more  had  to  be  spent  on  the  building,  and 
since  that  period  it  has,  of  course,  undergone 
various  "  repairs  and  beautifyings."  The  parish- 
ioners recently  determined  to  rebuild  the  church, 
and  designs  were  accordingly  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  The  total  cost  of  the 
new  building,  which  will  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  will  be  £35,000.  The  present  con- 
tract, which  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers,  for  £8375,  includes  only  the  chancel, 
nave,  and  chancel  aisles,  but  the  building  com- 
mittee hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  undertake  the 
remainder  of  the  work. 

The  church,  when  completed,  will  accommodate 


MODE  OF  NOURISHING  THE  STREET 
TREES  IN  PARIS. 

ALL  the  boulevards  of  Paris  are  planted  with 
trees,  many  of  which  were,  however,  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution  of  1848.  New  trees 
were  therefore  planted,  and  their  growth  fostered 
with  an  amount  of  skilful  attention  that  has  pro- 
duced astonishing  results,  when  the  natural  disad- 
vantages are  taken  into  consideration.  The  trees 
are  planted  in  loam  that  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  sand,  and  transported  to  the  city. 
This  is  contained  in  large  receptacles,  lined  with 
brick,  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  footway,  and 
coated  over  with  cement,  so  as  to  render  them  im- 
pervious. They  form,  in  fact,  gigantic  flower-pots  ; 
and  into  them  are  conducted  the  roof -drains  of 
each  house-block,  from  which  the  earth  derives  its 
water  supply.  These  basins  or  flower-pots  are 
built  of  capacity  sufficient  to  admit  of  considerable 
expansion  on  the  part  of  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
An  ornamental  circular  iron  grating,  set  flush 
with  the  footway,  is  placed  over  these  basins  and 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  This  admits  of 
air  for  the  proper  support  of  the  roots.  The  roots 
of  the  trees  are  thus  removed  from  the  deleterious 
influences  of  escaping  street  gas  and  the  poisonous 
emanations  from  sewers — causes  which  are  well 
known  to  have  destroyed  the  vegetation  in  the 
streets  of  many  cities. 


Sheffield  School  op  Akt.— Sheffield  has 
the  opnortunity  (says  a  local  paper)  of  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  art  section  of  the  work  prepared  by 
the  Indian  Government  to  illustrate  the  textile 
products  of  India.  The  collection  would  cost 
about  £100,  and  would  prove  exceedingly  useful. 
It  would  elevate  the  taste  of  the  local  artisans, 
and  prove  in  many  ways  educational  or  sugges- 
tive. Pending  the  establishment  of  a  museum  in 
Sheffield,  the  plates  and  volumes  could  _  be 
deposited  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  whose  rooms  are  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  School  of  Art. 

The  Houses  op  Parliament.— The  houses 
in  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  adjoining  the 
Victoria  Tower,  are  being  pulled  down.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  session  of  1867, 
power  was  taken  by  the  Government  to  purchase 
the  entire  house  property  lying  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Lambeth-bridge.  At 
present,  only  the  houses  between  Victoria  Tower 
and  the  Palace-chambers,  Abingdon-street,  will 
be  levelled,  and  the  space  occupied  by  them  and 
their  back  premises,  which  extend  to  the  liver, 
made  available  for  enlarging  the  court-yard  next 
the  tower. 
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BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

Bt  Thomas  Morris. 

A I      {Continued  from  page  398). 
B  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  stylo  and 
construction  King's  College,  Chapel  has 
especial  eminence,  and  very  explicit  informa- 
tion toncerning  it  exists.    The  chapel  is  part 
of  a  royal    scheme    that,   if  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  presented  the  most  sump- 
tuous set  of  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  period  when  the 
tenure  of  the  throne  was  precarious,  archi- 
tecture should  have  been  so  zealously  studied, 
should  have  attained  to  such  astonishing  per- 
fection, and  have  received  such  munificent 
encouragement.     In  this,  the  portion  only  of 
a  vast  but  unfulfilled  design,  we  see  at  once 
the  great  mediseval  gem  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  most  noble  and  exquisite  example  of 
masonry  in  the  kingdom.     The  scope  of  the 
founder's  purpose  may  be  seen  in  its  dimen- 
sions, but  these  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
the  mere  designation  of  a  College  Chapel. 
Externally  the  length  is  316ft.,  the  breadth 
84ft.,  the  height  of  the  side  walls  90ft.,  and  of 
the  towers  146ft.   In  regularity  it  may  almost 
vie  with  the  Parthenon  itself  ;  the  sides  are  so 
similar,  and  the  ends  are  varied  only  by  the 
magnificent  door  at  the  west.    The  buttresses 
have  a  projection  of  about  22ft.  at  the  base, 
but  the  effect  is  obviated  by  a  series  of  chapels 
in  their  lower  stage,  and  the  thrust  of  the 
grand  vault  for  which  so  large  a  spread  was 
necessary,  is  further  counteracted  by  the 
weight  of  the  walls,  which,  with  that  object, 
are  carried  far  above  the  vault.    The  dates 
connected  with  this  building  are  exactly  kept 
from  the  commencement  of  the  foundations 
by  Henry  VI.,   upon    the  festival   of  S. 
James,  1446.     Grants  were  made  by  the 
King    of  quarries    at    Thelfdale,  Hesel- 
•wode,  and  Huddlestone,   in  Yorkshire,  to- 
gether with  funds   out   of   his   duchy  of 
Lancaster.    In  the  fourteen  following  years 
the  work  is  supposed  to  have  made  consider- 
able progress,  but  it  was  entirely  stopped 
upon  the  proclamation  of  Edward  IV.  (.5th 
March,  1460),  who  seized  the  revenues  of  the 
College  ;  and  though  he  restored  a  part  for  the 
maintenance  of   the  provost   and  scholars, 
allowed  notliing  from  the  duchy  towards  the 
building.    The  work  stood  still  for  nineteen 
years,  when  Dr.  Field,  warden  of  Manchester 
College,  was  chosen  provost  of  this  house,  and 
appointed  overseer  of  the  works  by  the  king. 
The  building  went  languidly  on  under  this 
monarch  and  Richard  III.    Nor  was  it  pro- 
secuted with  any  considerable  vigour  till  late 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  w-is  taken 
up  in  earnest,  and  funds  for  its  completion 
provided,  so  that  in  a.d.  1515,   the  7th  of 
Hen.  VIII.,   the  case  of  the  Chapel  was 
finished.    The  provost  and  scholars,  under  the 
advice   of  the   king's    executors   or  their 
deputies,  were  to  "  vawte  the  churche  of  the 
saide  College  after  the  fourme  of  a  platte 
therefor  devised."    The  stone  used  (and  in 
these  days  such  information  has  its  use)  though 
partly  from   Hampole,    in   Yorkshire,  and 
Clyptham,   in   Rutland,   was    chiefly  from 
Weldon,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Timber  for  the  scaffolding  and  for  the  outer 
roof  was  also  given  by  Henry  VII.,  and  partly 
obtained  from  Catlige,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
several  other  places,  but  principally  Wethers- 
field  Park,  in  Essex,  the  overseer  of  the  works 
being  Thomas  Larke,  King's  Chaplain,  and 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.  The 
delays  were  altogether  so  great  that  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  well  advanced  before 
this  chapel  was  completed,  the  contract  for 
the  glazing  providing  that  it  should  be  "  after 
y  fourme,  manner,  goodnesse,  curyousytie, 
and  clenelyness  in  every  poynt  of  ye  glasse 
wyndowes  of  y^  kynges  new  chapel  at  West- 
mynster."  Through  such  delays  the  advantage 
of  a  gift  of  some  interest  to  the  campano- 
logist and  antiquary  was  eventually  lost.  It 
was  intended  that  a  lofty  tower  should  be 
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erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  to 
contain  a  peal  of  bells,  and  Pope  Calixtus  III. 
had  five  cast  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
College  about  1456 ;  but  the  temporary  wooden 
frame  in  which  they  were  hung  having  fallen 
into  decay,  they  were  laid  within  the  chapel, 
and  proving  an  inconvenient  encumbrance, 
were  sold  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 

The  mechanical  and  decorative  principles 
of  the  vaulting  are  distinct,  are  equally 
marked  by  the  highest  talent,  and  toge 
ther  form  a  triumphant  combination  of 
science  andj  art  power.  Constructively, 
the  vault  is  reducible  to  a  series  of  chief  and 
secondary  vertical  ribs,  connected  and  con- 
firmed by  others,  horizontal  and  concentric. 
The  tracery  is  not  produced  by  general  abate- 
ment from  a  single  surface,  but  the  ground  of 
each  panel  consists  of  a  slab  laid  between  the 
rebated  edges  of  the  ribs,  just  as  the  panels  of 
joinery  are  of  thinner  boards  than  the  styles 
and  rails.  It  is  said  in  Maiden's  account, 
1769,  "This  roof  is  so  constructed  that  it  has 
no  dependence  on  the  walls  between  buttress 
and  buttress  on  either  side,  or  between  tower 
and  tower  at  either  end  of  the  chapel,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  roof  being  so  supported 
by  the  buttresses  and  towers  that  if  the  above- 
mentioned  walls  should  be  entirely  taken 
away,  the  buttresses  and  towers  alone  remain- 
ing, the  roof  would  still  continue  as  firm  as  it 
is  at  this  hour."  In  a  purely  mathematical 
view  some  grounds  for  this  statement  may  be 
discovered,  but  in  a  practical  sense  it  goes 
beyond  the  limit  of  stability  the  projectors 
believed  and  provided  for. 

Above  the  wondrous  masonry  of  these 
consummate  masters  was  placed  the  upper  and 
outer  roof,  a  minor  emanation,  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed,  of  the  same  '  profound  intel- 
ligence. Premising  that  the  clear  space 
between  walls  is  40ft.,  I  shall  adopt  the 
description  given  in  Lockwood's  edition  of 
"  Tredgold  "  :— "  The  timber  roof  is  built 
entirely  of  chestnut,  and  is  framed  with  a 
truss  over  each  pier,  and  one  over  each  win- 
dow. The  truss  over  the  pier  rests  on  a  stone 
projection  in  the  spandrel  of  the  vault,  built 
out  from  the  wall,  which  would  otherwise  be 
weak  at  this  point,  being  against  the  passage. 
Against  this  projection  is  placed  a  post,  sup- 
porting the  principal  rafter  above,  and  cut 
with  a  projecting  curb  towards  the  lower  part 
to  receive  a  curved  bracket,  the  back  of  which, 
at  the  lower  end,  is  tongued  into  the  post,  and 
at  the  upper  end  into  the  principal  rafter,  and 
fastened  with  wooden  pins,  as  are  all  the 
joints  throughout.  Between  this  bracket  and 
the  collar-beam  (which  is  cut  in  a  bent  form), 
is  another  piece,  also  curved.  This  piece  is 
secured  to  the  principal  rafter  and  to  the 
collar  beam  (which  is  cut  with  an  abutment 


to  receive  it  by  a  key  inserted  into  the  three  ; 
and  this  piece,  the  bracket  and  the  collar 
beam  together,  form  an  arch.  An  inter-tie, 
resting  on  the  wall,  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
post,  and  receives  the  foot  of  the  principal 
rafter.  Between  the  trusses  and  tongued  inta 
the  inter-ties  are  double  wall  plates.  The 
inner  one  supports  the  foot  of  the  principal 
rafter  of  the  truss  over  the  window,  and  the 
outer  one  receives  the  common  rafters. 
Between  the  principal  rafters  and  tongued  into 
them,  and  rabbeted  on  to  the  back  of  the  pur- 
lins, are  boards,  cut  in  the  form  of  arches 
(wind  braces  ?).  The  truss  over  the  window 
has  no  inter-tie,  and  the  post  stands  against 
the  wall,  instead  of  against  a  projecting 
pier.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  framed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  truss,  but  the  collar 
beam  is  rather  lower.  Under  the  foot  of  the 
common  rafters,  on  each  side  of  the  tenon, 
and  stretchinsr  partly  over  the  inner  wall 
plate,  is  a  small  piece  of  wood,  raising  thefqpt 
of  the  rafter  about  1  |in.  above  the  wall  plate, 
the  intention  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  its  enclosed  situation  precluded  the 
possibility  of  examining  it.  There  has  recently 
been  a  block  fixed  on  to  the  inner  wall  plate 
behind  the  foot  of  each  common  rafter,  which 
is  omitted  in  the  engravings.  In  the  section 
some  iron  straps  are  shown,  but  they  are  only 
partial,  and  should  also  have  been  omitted, 
being  no  part  of  the  original  work,  in  which 
no  iron  or  nails  were  used.  The  timbers  are- 
very  heavy,  but  by  means  of  the  posts  and 
brackets  the  pressure  is  thrown  as  low  down 
the  wall  as  the  stone  roof  will  allow."  From 
these  particulars  and  the  form  of  the  wood- 
work, it  may  be  concluded  that  one  principle 
guided  the  design  of  the  inner  and  outer 
coverings.  The  walls  and  buttresses,  opposed 
to  the  stress  of  the  vaulting,  were  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  thrust  of  the  roof  also.  But 
the  situation  of  the  wall  posts  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  purpose  of  concentrating  the  weight 
of  the  outer  covering  in  aid  of  the  buttresses, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  masonry  was 
greatest.  Besides  affording  protection  from  the 
weather  and  convenience  of  access  forrepairs,. 
the  raised  outer  roof  may  have  had  less  obvious 
services  to  perform,  and  its  relation  to  the 
vaulting  should  always  be  borne  mind.  The 
care  with  which  its  members  were  wrought 
make  it  probable  that  it  was  not  always  in- 
tended to  be  unseen. 

An  example  of  the  heading  joint  of  the  great 
rafters,  which  are  about  16in.  square,  is  given  ia 
the  margin,  and  there  being  no  ridge,  the  com- 
mon rafters  were  framed  and  pinned  at  the  top. 
They  are  Sin.  by6in.,  and  have  a  bearing  from 
purlin  to  purlin  of  about  8ft. 

A  good  view  between  the  roofs  was  engravsd 
for  the  "  Cambridge  Almanack,"  1833. 
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THE  STEENGTH  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  a  paper  was  read  "  On  the 
Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  on  the  Design  of 
parts  of  Structures  which  consist  of  those 
materials,"  by  Mr.  George  Berkley. 

The  author  staled  that  the  strength  of  wrought 
iron  varied  with  the  quantities  of  work  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  form  of  the  material 
tested.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  bar 
of  iron  lin.  square,  which  would  break  with  a 
strain  of  26  tons,  would,  if  drawn  to  the  form  of 
1 

wire  —  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bear  a  strain  of 
32 

40  tons  per  square  inch.  The  strength  to  be 
relied  on  in  practice  would  probably  be  best 
represented  by  the  minimum  strain  that  1  square 
inch  would  bear  without  rupture,  and  by  the 
amount  of  stretch  which  would  take  place  in  a 
given  length  before  it  broke.  Iron  could  be 
obtained  at  the  current  market  rates  which 
■would  bear  the  following  strains  : — For  plates,  au 
average  breaking  strain  of  20  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  a  minimum  breaking  strain  of  ID  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  an  average  stretch  of  lin.  in 
12in.  lineal.  For  L  s^^d  T  irons  an  average 
breakimg  strain  of  22  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  a  minimum  breaking  strain  of  21  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  an  average  stretch 
of  IJin.  in  I2in.  lineal.  For  rivet  iron  an 
average  breaking  strain  of  16  tons  per  circular 
inch.  For  bars  intended  for  chains,  couplings, 
&c.,  an  avei'age  breaking  strain  of  22  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  an  average  stretch  of  Igin.  in 
12in.  lineal.  For  ordinary  classes  of  work,  let  at 
competitive  prices,  stronger  iron  could  only  be 
obtained  with  difficulty. 

In  the  consideration  of  tho  practical  limit  of 
strain  to  which  1  square  inch  of  wrought  iron 
could  with  safety  be  subjected,  and  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  limitation  rested,  the  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  degree  of  strain  being  10  tons 
or  12  tons  per  square  inch  which  first  produced 
"  permanent  set  "  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  ordi- 
nary observation  andof  minutely  manipulated  ex- 
periments, such  as  those  of  SirWm.Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  E.  Clark,  was  noticed,  wherein  permanent  set 
had  been  observed  after  3  tons  per  square  inch 
had  been  imposed  on  the  iron,  and  was  explained 
by  the  difficulty  of  registering  such  small  amounts 
1 

of  set  as  th  part  of  an  inch  in  5ft.,  which  re- 
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stilted  from  a  strain  of  10  tons  per  square  inch. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  upon  the 
application  to  1  square  inch  of  wrought  iron  of 
strains  exceeding  about  12  tons,  the  measure  of 
stretch  per  unit  of  strain,  which  had  previously 
increased  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  units  of 
strain  applied,  increased  with  a  greater  and  pro- 
gressive rapidity.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
amount  of  stretch  actu^illy  produced  by  the  im- 
position of  a  strain  of  about  12  tons  per  square 
inch,  would  be  sufficient  frequently  to  preclude 
the  use  of  wrought  iri.n  so  strained. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of 
strains  on  iron  and  steel,  it  was  stated  that  with 
blows  powerful  enough  to  bend  bars  of  cast  iron 
through  one-half  of  their  ultimate  deflection  (that 
was  to  say,  the  deflection  which  corresponded  to 
their  fracture  by  dead  pressure)  no  bar  was  able 
to  stand  4000  of  such  blows  in  succession.  And 
also,  that  when  the  bar  was  thrown  into  a  violent 
tremor,  then  "  when  the  depressions  were  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  ultimate  deflection,  the  bars  were 
broken  by  less  than  900  depressions."  A  piece  of 
rail,  weighing  681b.  per  yard,  made  of  Bessemer 
metal,  which,  when  placed  on  firm  bearings  .3ft. 
apart,  bore  one  blow  from  a  weight  of  1  ton  fall- 
ing through  .HOft.  without  breaking,  though  bend- 
ing about  7in.,  broke  with  a  weight  of  3^- cwt, 
falling  15,400  times  through  heights  increasing 
from  1ft.  to  10ft.  by  increments  of  (Jin.  each  time. 
With  wrought  iron,  it  appeared  from  an  experi- 
ment of  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  that  when  it  was 
desired  to  repeat  the  application  of  strains  from  2 
to  3  million  times  it  would  not  be  prudent  that 
such  strains  should  exceed  7  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section. 

It  appeared  from  these  considerations  that  the 
practical  strength  of  wrought  iron  in  structures  of 
a  permanent  character  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  12  tons  per  square  inohwlien  such  an 
amount  of  strain  was  repeated  more  than  a  small 
number  of  times  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  calcu- 
lated as  exceeding  7  tons  per  square  inch  when 


strains  of  this  amount  would  be  applied  to  it  many 
times  daily.  In  some  of  the  principal  suspension 
road  bridges,  it  was  said  that  a  maximum  of  about 
9  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  in  tension  was 
imposed  on  extraordinary  occasions,  while  rail- 
way bridges  were  frequentlj-  subjected  to  the 
maximum  calculated  strain,  a  limit  of  5  tons 
being  in  this  country  generally  adopted.  From 
this  practice  it  was  assumed  that  a  margin,  for 
errors  of  design  and  for  other  practical  defects,  of 
only  25  percent,  was  allowed  in  permanent  struc- 
tures. The  importance  of  sound  principles  of 
design  was  therefore  manifest.  The  parts  most 
difficult  to  design  were  the  connections  of  portions 
of  the  structure  with  riveted  joints.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rivets  to 
be  sheared,  as  well  as  of  the  plates  forming  the^e 
connections,  should  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  plates  or  bars  which  they  con- 
nected ;  and  that  as  the  process  of  punching  the 
rivet-holes  in  the  plates,  &c.,  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  in 
which  the  area  was  decreased,  it  was  advantageous 
to  drill  all  rivet-holes  in  parts  exposed  to  tension. 
It  was  represented  that  the  general  principles  of 
design  were  well  illustrated  by  a  joint  made  of  a 
single  pin,  such  as  that  used  in  suspension  bridges, 
Warren  girders,  &;c.  Examples  of  various  forms 
of  links  were  presented  for  consideration,  and  a 
form  of  link  of  equal  thickness,  but  with  an  en- 
larged head,  was  said  to  have  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment to  be  of  about  equal  strength  in  all  its 
pnrts.  The  proportions  of  these  links  were  as 
follows  : 

The  bar  ....  A  being  100 
The  diameter  of  pin  .  .  B  =  74 
The  depth  of  head  beyond  pin  C  ~  100 
The  two  sides  of  the  pin-hole  .  D  D  =  125 
And  the  radius  of  the  curve 

of  neck       .       -       .       .       R    —  150 

Links  of  these  proportions,  with  largerpins  and 
narrower  sides — Nos.  7  and  7a— aud  larger  pins 
and  sides  of  the  same  width,  Nos.  8  and  8a.,  made 
of  iron  of  exactly  the  same  strength,  and  links  of 
proportions  jn-ecisely  similar  to  those  adopted  for 
the  Menai,  Nos.  9  and  9a,  the  Pesth,  Nos.  10  and 
10a,  the  Chelsea,  Nos.  11  and  Ifa,  and  the  Hun- 
gerford,  Nos.  12  and  12a,  were  compared.  Taking 
the  strength  of  the  standard  form,  2-2S^l2^  tons 
per  square  inch  of  bar  area,  as  =  100,  the  per 
centage  of  gain  or  loss  in  power  of  resistance  to 
ultimate  strain  by  the  use  of  the  other  forms  of 
links  as  follows  : 
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The  necessity  for  strengthening  the  heads  of 
links,  and  for  tfsting  all  of  them  with  a  strain 
equal  to  at  least  10  tons  per  square  inch  of  bar, 
was  proved,  it  was  believed,  by  the  experiments 
quoted,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Provis  in  his 
work  on  the  Menai  Bridge.  It  was  urged  that  an 
examination  of  the  diagrams  would  show  that 
some  links  failed  with  a  less  degree  of  stress,  on 
account  of  the  junction  of  the  mass  of  the  head 
with  a  comparatively  smaller  section  of  bar,  by 
means  of  a  curve  of  too  short  radius.  This  im- 
perfect principle  of  construction  also  operated  in 
causing  fracture  across  the  centre  of  the  heads  on 
both  sides  of  the  pin-hole  ;  and  in  such  designs, 
the  question  of  the  direction  of  the  stra'n  being 
truly  along  the  axis  of  the  link  or  bar,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  material  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
being  equal,  shonld  be  considered. 

The  author  next  directed  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  profession 
respecting  the  power  of  struts  of  various  propor- 
tions and  forms  to  resist  compression,  and  stated 
his  belief  that  the  formuhc  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  facilitate  calculations  for  determining  the 
strain  which  such  columns  would  bear  produced 
results  which  neither  agreed  one  with  the  other, 
nor  with  any  series  of  such  experiments  as  had 
been  tried.  It  seemed  probable  that  for  the 
present  error  might  be  best  avoided  by  refeiTing 
to  the  results  of  experiments  made  upon  columns, 
&c.  ;  the  conditions  of  which  were  analogous  to 
the  case  under  consideration. 

With  respect  to  cast  iron,  it  was  stated  that  a 
mixture  of  irons  for  sleepers  had  produced  bars, 
2in.  by  lin.  in  section,  which,  when  placed  on 
bearings  3ft.  apart,  had  on  the  average  of  1151 
experiments  during  the  last  three  years  borne 


33  4  cwt.  placed  on  the  centre,  and  castings, 
1  Jin.  in  length  and  exactly  lin.  square,  wtich  on 
the  average  of  1002  experiments  had  borne 
13  07  tons  of  tensile  strain.  An  attention  to  the 
amount  of  deflection  of  the  test-bars  had  been 
beneficial,  the  average  strain  required  tc  break 
the  sleepers  having  been  raised  since  the  imount 
of  deflection  of  the  bars  with  a  given  weight 
had  been  increased.  For  the  purpose  oi  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  strength  of  precisely 
similar  girders  cast  with  iron  of  varying  degrees 
of  strength,  as  represented  by  the  ordina-y  test- 
bars,  aud  when  subjected  to  a  direct  tensile 
strain,  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  Appendix 
(Table  No.  7),  were  tried,  the  girders  beiLg  cast 
of  the  exact;  form  and  dimensions  of  three  of 
those  described  in  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn's  "  Ee- 
searches  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Buildings." 
The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

The  strength  per  square  inch  of  section  was 
represented  m  Girder  No.  1  by 

Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments...    as = 32141b. 

The  first  series  of  special  ex- 
periments  as  =  4977  ,, 

The  second  series  of  special  ex- 
periments  as = 4977  „ 

In  Girder  No  2  by 

Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments...    as = 33461b. 

The  first  series  of  special  ex- 
periments  as=5264  „ 

The  second  series  of  special 

experiments   as = 5308  „ 

In  Girder  No.  3  by 

Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments...  as=40751b. 

The  first  series  of  special  ex- 
periments  as = 4988  „ 

The  second  series  of  special 
experiments    as  =  6300  „ 

The  strength  of  the  test-bars  and  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron  used  by  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn 
were  not  stated  ;  but  it  might  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  about  25  cwt.  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  bars,  between  bearings  3ft.  apart,  and  to  a 
tensile  strength  of  about  7  or  8  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  strength  of  the  iron  employed  in  the 
special  experiments  was  represented  by  a  weight 
supported  by  the  test-bars  varying  from  30  cwt. 
to  38  cwt.,  and  by  a  tensile  strength  varying 
from  10-25  tons  to  13'94  tons. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  the  following 
conditions  were  represented  as  important,  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  cast  iron  work  :  1st.  The  strong  iron  referred 
to  was  obtained  by  the  mixture  in  the  furnace  of 
four  or  five  brands,  some  being  harder  than 
others.  In  order  to  amalgamate,  as  far  as 
possible,  these  different  qualities  of  iron,  the 
furnace  should  be  charged  with  them  mixed  in 
proper  proportions  in  every  basketful  of  metal 
which  was  emptied  into  it.  2.  There  would  be  a 
difference  of  about  16  per  cent,  between  the 
weight  that  a  2-in.  by  1-in.  test-bar  would  support 
when  cast  on  edge  and  proved  as  cast,  and  that 
which  it  would  support  when  proved  with  the 
under-side  as  cast  placed  at  the  top  as  proved  ; 
and  a  difference  of  about  8  per  cent,  between  the 
weight  the  same  test-bar  would  support  if  cast 
on  its  side  or  end,  and  proved  on  edge.  This 
difference  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  strength  of  a  large 
casting  made  from  the  same  metal  as  that  used 
in  the  test-bars.  Another,  and  probably  the 
most  important  practical  consideration,  in  respect 
of  the  strength  of  castings,  was  the  proportions 
of  their  several  parts  being  such  as  would  free 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  unequal  con- 
traction in  cooling.  It  was  not  often  practicable 
to  effect  that  which  would  avoid  this,  viz,  to 
adopt  an  equal  thickness  of  metal  in  all  parts  of 
the  casting  ;  and  it  was  therefore  important  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
castings  from  cooling  too  quickly. 

The  Author  drew  attention  to  the  experiments 
which  had  lately  been  tried  with  steel, — more 
especially  Bessemer  steel — which  experiments  he 
considered  justified  the  adoption  of  the  following 
conclusions ;  1st.  That  Bessemer  steel  would 
bear  before  rupture  a  minimum  tensile  strain  of 
33  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  aud  stretch 
about  lin.  in  12in.  of  its  length.  2nd.  That  the 
same  material  would  bear  either  in  tension  or  in 
compression  a  minimum  stress  of  17  tons  before 
the  extensions  or  reductions  of  leniith  per  unit 
of  strain  became  irregular  or  excessive,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  had  preceded  them, — in 
other  Words,  before  the  yielding  point  of  the 
material  was  reached.  3rd.  That  this  material 
would  probably  contain  about  '45  per  cent,  of 
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carbon  chemically  combined  with  the  iron.  And 
■4th.  Ti^afc  this  description  of  steel,  if  properly 
made  aind  annealed,  was  as  uniform  in  quality 
as  -wrought  iron— and  therefore  might  be  em- 
ployed (precautions  being  taken  to  test  its  quality 
as  a  substitufe  for  wrought  iron)  while  allowing 
an  increase  of  strain  of  50  per  cent,  to  be  imposed 
upon  it, 

A  BUILDING  FOR  THE  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

SOME  months  since  we  called  attention  to  a 
palpable  London  want — a  building  for  the 
learned  societies — and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
subject  is  now  attracting  attention.    A  short 
time  since  the  Statistical  Society  did  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  science  in  convening  representa- 
tives of  the  learned  societies  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  building  for 
their  accommodation  worthy  of  the  high  posi- 
tion they  occupy  in  this  great  metropolis.  At 
this  moment  several  societies  are  under  notice  to 
quit,  others  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for 
shelter,  and  many  more  are  utterly  unable  to 
find  sufficient  room  for  their  libraries,  instru- 
ments, and  mu.seums,  though  they  pay  a  large 
portion  of  their  income  in  I'ent  and  taxes.    It  is 
calculated  that,  jointly,  upwards  of  £2000  a  year 
is  now  paid  in  rent — enough,  one  would  think,  if 
properly  managed,  to  supply  most  ample  accom- 
modation for  very  many  societies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  economy  in  service  that  would  result 
from  a  joint  occupation  of  a  proper  building. 
But  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  bring  about 
some  understanding  and  co-operation  among  the 
different  societies,  the  evil  is  irremediable.  Nor 
is  it  purely  a  question  of  finance.    Many  abstain 
from  joining  a  learned  society  when  its  place  of 
meeting  is  either  inconveniently  situated,  or 
altogether  too  small  for  the  usual  attendance  at 
the  ordinary  meetings.    Not  a  few  members  of 
more  than  one  society  are  unnecessarily  driven 
from  one  place  to  another.    The  li.braries  for 
reference  are  not  half  utilised.  Co-operation 
among  men  of  science  is  almost  impossible,  and 
the  action  of  each  society  is  rendered  thereby 
comparatively  feeble  and  ineffective.    On  every 
ground,  whether  of  convenience,  economy,  or 
utility,  the  learned  societies  would  do  well  if 
they    could   combine  in   erecting  a  building 
sufficiently  capacious  for  their  joint  accommo- 
dation. 

Some  learned  societies,  says  a  contemporary, 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  The  Royal  S  iciety, 
the  Linnean,  the  Royal  Astronomical,  the  Geolo- 
gical, the  Chemical,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  a  few  others,  are  well  accommodated,  and  a 
solid  structure  is  being  raised  for  them  in 
Piccadilly.  Those  whose  wants  are  yet  to  be 
supplied  are  the  Statistical  Society,  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Mathematical, 
Meteorological,  Ethnological,  Anthropological, 
Geographical,  Archaiological,  and  Juridical  So- 
cieties, the  Social  Science  Association,  and  as  many 
more;  and  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether 
it  is  better  to  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  paying 
one,  two,  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  each  for 
their  present  rooms,  or  whether  they  would  not 
do  better  by  combining  together  for  the  erection 
of  a  proper  building  for  them  all.  In  calculating 
how  many  societies  could  unite  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, we  must  take  into  account  the  kindred 
character  of  their  labour  and  inquiries.  The 
statisticians,  actuaries,  and  mathematicians  might 
well  meet  together,  and  so  it  would  be  fitting 
that  the  antiquaries  and  archseologists  should 
have  a  common  habitation.  But  not  so  those 
that  have  nothing  in  common.  Then  the  number 
of  members  and  the  space  required  for  meetings, 
libraries,  and  museums,  are  important  elements. 
The  Geographical  Society,  with  its  map-rooma 
and  extensive  library,  would  require  space  enough 
for  a  dozen  other  societies.  And  further,  the 
frequency  of  meetings  must  be  considered  when 
at  the  most  only  three  or  four  commodious  halls 
could  be  secured  in  any  one  building.  We 
scarcely  imagine,  in  fact,  that  any  large  number 
of  societies  could  well  be  united  in  one  building, 
and  that  will  be  a  source  of  difficulty,  especially 
in  a  financial  aspect. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  people  can  do  better  for  them- 
selves ;  but  this  is  a  question  in  which  the 
Government  may  legitimately  assist — say  in  the 
way  of  a  grant.  Much  of  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  |the  nation  depend  on  the  pro- 
gress made  in  science,  as  also  on  the  advancement 
made  in  education.    And  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 


Government  to  promote  education  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  ticlping 
hand  should  be  held  out  to  science,  and  )>;ii  (,icii- 
larly  in  the  way  now  suggested.  It  may  be  said 
that  science  can  take  care  of  itself,  but  that 
ignorant  children  cannot.  A  similar  argument 
may  be  urged  against  Government  voting  money 
for  public  parks  and  museums.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  deny  that  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  parks  and  museums  is  a  public  good, 
which  would  not  be  realized  in  any  other  way. 
The  same,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  may  be 
urged  in  favou."  of  science. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  in  the  old  castle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  president  (Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Oliver    and   Mr.  E.  J.  Johnson  were 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Architectural  Alliance 
Annual  Meeting.     The  following  were  elected 
Associates  : — Mr.  Frank  Caws,  Sunderland  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Reay,  Newcastle  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Southron, 
North  Shields  ;  Mr.  William  Bell,  Darlington; 
Mr.  Edward  Scarth,  Darlington  ;  and  J\Ir.  Neil 
McAra,  Darlington.    The  election  of  additional 
members  of  the  committee  took  place  as  follows  : 
— Two  members — Mr.  F.  B.  Wilson,  Alnwick,  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Dunn,  Newcastle.   Two  Associates 
—Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  and  Mr.  Connell.    A  letter 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
read,  referring  to  the  copyright  of  designs.  The 
secretaries  of  the  Institute  wrote  stating  that  the 
Council  wished  to  know  whether  clients  have  a 
right  to  the  drawings  prepared  by  architects,  and 
whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  give  them  up,  and,  if  so,  whether 
they    do  so  as  a  custom   and  right,    or  only 
occasionally  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    The  ques- 
tion arose  out  of  the  demand  of  the  Government 
to  Mr.  Barry  to  give  up  the  drawings  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Council  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  which  might 
guide  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  question 
involved  in  this  demand. — The  President  stated 
that  on  the  16th  April,  1861,  the  Association 
adopted  a  scale  of  professional  charges,  and  a 
note  was  printed  with  the  charges  to  the  effect 
that  the  copyright  of  designs  and  drawing  were 
in  all  cases  the  property  of  the  architect,  but  the 
code  of  charges  prepared  since  that  date  by  the 
Royal  Institute  had  been  adopted.    He  had  been 
in  practice  for  twenty-two  years,  and  to  his  know- 
ledge he  did  not  know  that  he  ever  gave  up  a 
whole  set  of  drawings  to  any  person.    He  had 
frequently  given  a  copy  (but  not  the  original)  of 
a  drainage  plan,  or  any  plan  which  gave  any 
necessary  information  as  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
building.     Unquestionably  the    custom  in  the 
north  of  England  was  never  to  give  plans  up.  If 
the  plans  demanded  by  the  Government  were 
given  up  they  would  do  no  good  to  the  public,  as 
they  would  probably  be  put  in  a  damp  room,  and 
soon  be  destroyed,  but  so  long  as  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  architect,  he  could  improve  him- 
self by  referring  to  them.    As  to  wanting  the 
plans  in  order  to  understand  the  fines  and  drains 
of  the  House  of  Parliament,  he  thought  they 
would  be  useless,  as  the  flues  and  drains  laid 
down  in  original  plans  were  very  often  altered  in 
the  course  of  building. — Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  universal 
custom  in  the  north  of  England  has  been  for 
contract    plans  and  drawings,    and    all  plans 
necessary  for  affording  a  complete  knowledge  of 
a  building,  to  belong  to  the  architect ;  and  the 
plans  to  be  retained  by  him  on  the  completion  of 
the  work." — Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  Durham,  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  to. — It  was 
resolved  to  send  along  with  the  resolution  a  copy 
of  the  note  read  by  the  President,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  in  1861. — A  paper  on 
"  Sketching  Classes "  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Fowler  ;    and   after    pointing    out   the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  sketching  which 
trained  both  the  eye  and  tnind,  he  recommended 
that  the  best  means  to  promote  sketching,  was  to 
form  a  class  in  connection  with  the  Association,  to 
be  open  to  all  articled  pupils  and  members  of  the 
Association,  and  a  meeting  to  be  held  every  alter- 
nate Saturday  for  sketching.    All  the  sketches  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  committee,  and  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  year.     He  also 
recommended'that  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  tha   School  of  Arts  in  the    town  with 


regard  to  the  formation  of  a  class  for  indoor 
sketching. — ()n  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Dunn, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fowler 
Ije  considered  by  the  committee.  The  meeting 
soon  afterwards  terminated. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  WESTER  N 
INDIA. 

SIR  BARTLE  E.  FRERE,  K.C.B.,  G.C.S.L, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the 


Royal    Architectural    Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday  evening,  tbe  2.5th 
ult..  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart,,  in  the  chair.  After 
entering  at  some  length  into  explanatory  remark.s 
concerning  the   ancient  architecture  of  India, 
Buddhistic,  Brahminical,  and  Mahometan,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  modern  archi- 
tecture of  the  empire.    He  said  that  when  the 
English  nation  suddenly  found  itself  the  possessor 
of  the  great  empire  and  of  its  great  works  of 
arohitectui-e,  architecture  in  England  was  at  such 
a  low  ebb  that  we  coitld  not  realise  what  was 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  art  in  India. 
It  was  difficult  to  describe  the  general  character 
of  our  early  Anglo-Indian  architecture  ;  its  only 
characteristic  was  extreme  broadness — an  utter 
absence  of  anything  like  distinctive  features. 
This  was  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  we  sent  forth  our  representatives  to  receive 
and  acquire  the  Indian  empire  at  about  the  same 
time  :  as  we  were  building  Red  Lion-square  and 
the  acres  and  miles  of  featureless  streets,  roads, 
and  squares,  and  the  nightmare  churches  so  unlike 
anything  which  is  dreamt  of  as  a  church,  whether 
in  a  town  or  a  country  village.    Our  ancestors,  in 
consequence,  left  no  good  architecture  behind 
them  in  India.    An  ordinary  Indian  station  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  nightmare  of  umbrellas 
in  brick  and  mortar.  Were  the  materials  bricks  and 
mortar,  stone,  or  anything  else,  they  were  put  to- 
gether so  as  to  afford  shade  and  shelter,  and 
nothing  else.    In  Kurrachee,  for  example,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  uglier  than  the 
I'luildings  of  the  place  as  carried  out   by  the 
British  officials  (of  whom  Sir  Bartle  was  one). 
In  Kurrachee  there  are  nothing  but  straight 
roofs,  prijecting  on  each  side,  and  giving  plenty 
of  shade  and  shelter,  mounted  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  bricks  and  mortar,  or  timber — but  of 
anything  like  architecture  there  was,  up  to  the 
time  he  left  the  place,  none,  although  there  was 
a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Bath.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said  "  But  we  have  heard  of  a  certaia 
'  city  of  palaces  ' — Calcutta  ;  surely  there  are 
some  palaces  there?"    Well, although  he  was  tra- 
velling out  of  Western  India,  he  could  only  say 
that  the  "  palaces  "  of  Calcutta  were  palaces  of 
brick  and  stucco,  built  on  a  foundation  very  much 
resembling  that  of  our  own  good  town  of  Sheer- 
ness  ;  a  hundred  years  hence,  probably,  the 
English  people  would  not  look  with  very  great 
pride  on  the  "  City  of  Palaces,"  because  th& 
materials  employed  are  not  such  as  any  architect 
would  use  for  architecture  of  a  high  order  or  in- 
tended for  posterity.    la  Bombay  things  were 
little  if  at  all  better.    The  Government  House 
there  was  a  Jesuit  church,  and  whatever  feature 
it  may  possess  of  architectural  grandeur  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  the  British  Governmsnt.  At 
Madras  there  are  one  or  two  very  good  buildings 
connected  with  the  Government,  but  architec- 
turally they  are  such  as  would  be  found  in  almost 
any  second-rate  country  town  in  England,  and 
their  pleasing  effect  is  due  to  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of  plaster  which  is  afforded  by  the  corals 
and  shells  of  the  coast.    The  whole  of  what  the 
English  Government  has  done  for  the  adornment 
of  the  capitals  of  India  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  very  few  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  which  would  bo  considered  in  any  small 
seaport  town  in  this  country  to  be  above  ordinary 
merit.    But  while  this  is  true  of  the  Government, 
there  is  much  in  all  the  Presidency  and  chief 
towns  of  India  of  great  architectural  interest,, 
due,  as  is  the  case  inmost  parts  of  the  world,  and 
under  all  governments,  to  the  people  themselves. 
It  has  no  more  been  in  our  power  to  impress  per- 
manently upon  the  architecture  of  India  any 
feature  of  our  own  than  it  has  been  in  the  power 
of  any  government  in  Europe  to  give  an  archi- 
tectural bias  to  what  is  built  by  the  people  over 
whom  that  government  rules.    Of  course  in  a 
long  series  of  ages  much  may  be  done  by  a  govern- 
ment, and,  as  we  see  in  France,  a  government 
may,  by  power  steadily  and  sternly  applied  during 
a  whole  generation  or  two,  produce  an  amazing 
result  on  one  large  city  ;  but  what  is  likely  to  b» 
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the  verdict  of  posterity  when  they  contrast  the 
modern  architecture  of  Paris  with  the  works  of 
the  great  architects  who  preceded  our  own  a^e  ? 
There  were  many  who  would  hxment,  even  for 
thft>  good  results  that  had  heeu  achieved,  the 
crestructian  of  much  that  was  interesting  in  old 
Paris  ;  and  where  were  the  buildings  in  modern 
Paris  that  could  compare  with  the  cathedrals  and 
chateaux  of  France  ?  and  will  not  these  cathedrals 
and  chateaux  be  speaking  architecture  to  posterity 
■when  Paris  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  immense  mountains  of  stone  ?    We  were 
very  apt  to  decry  our  own  City  of  London  as  in- 
ferior to  the  capital  cities  of  the  despotic  powers 
of  Europe,  but  in  London  was  to  be  seen  the  im- 
press of  an  architecture  that  grows  from  within — 
an  architecture  that  expresses  what  the  people 
think,  and  feel,  and  mean,  and  not  what  they  are 
told  to  think,  feel,  or  mean,  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  the  despotic  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
lecturer  then  went  on  to  describe  the  state  of 
Indian  civilisation  at  the  time  the  Empire  came 
under  British  rule,  and  referred  to  the  state  of 
Bombay  when  Mr.  K.  W.  Crawford  (now  M.P. 
for  the   City   of  London)    was   Cliairman  of 
Justices  in  that  place.    Mr.  Crawford  instigated 
great  reforms.    He  found  the  city  without  good 
water  to  drink,  without  drains  to  carry  away  the 
refuse,  and  without  any  of  the  conveniences  of 
modern  civilisation  except  a  few  good  roads  ;  and 
lie  proceeded  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  and 
to  construct  good  drains,  in  which  work  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  whole  body  of  Eaglish  and 
native  justices,  and  received  great  assistance 
from  the  Koyal  Eagineers,  Mr.  George  Clarke, 
an  engineer  in  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  an 
architect,  who  erected  the  first  church  worthy 
•of  the  name  in  India.     This  church,  however, 
owes  some  of  its  best  features    to  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  who  was  appealed  to  to  give  a  design 
for  a  memorial  church  to  those  who  fell  in 
the^  Affghan  wars.     He  gave  a  very  beautiful 
design,  but  one  too  elaborate  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  money  ;  therefore  another  design  by  Mr. 
•Conybeare  was  substituted.    The  erection  of  this 
church  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  spread  of 
good  architecture  in  India,  and  much  of  this  im- 
pulse was  due  to  two  members  of  the  Museum, 
Mr.  T.  Eoger  Smith  and  Mr.  Trubshaw.  The 
latter  gentleman  went  out  to  Bombay  at  a  time 
■when  there  was  a  great  influx  of  wealth  into  the 
•city,  and  when  many  men  who  were  in  trade  or 
business  found   themselves  possessed  of  very 
considerable  means,  and  the  native  merchants 
used   this    unexpected  wealth   in   a  manner 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  com- 
munity  of  Englishmen.    The  lecturer  concluded 
by  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  public- 
spirited  liberality  of  the  Parsee  and  other  native 
gentlemen,  and  on  the   influence   which  their 
munificence  has  had  on  the  architecture  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Empire.    He  referred  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.   Morrisey,  and  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  had,  he  said,  all  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Trubshaw  in  endeavouring  to  found 
■what  he  believed  to  be  an  indigenous  school  of 
Anglo-Indian  architecture,  as  extensive  and  as 
distinct  as  the  pure   Hindu  and  Mahometan 
schools  of  former  days  ;  and  he  believed  that  if 
'God  granted  us  grace  to  hold  the  empire  of  India 
for  a  few  generations  longer,  we  should  leave 
behind  us  in  architecture,  as  in  other  respects,  such 
■marks  of  our  government  as  posterity  would  not 
soon  forget. 


ROCK  DKILLING  APPARATUS. 

OUR  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a 
new  drilling  apparatus,  first  patented  and 
■extensively  used  in  America,  and  now  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh, and  is  now  presented  to  the  British  public 
through  Messrs.  Browne  and  Company,  Newgate- 
street,  London.  One  of  these  machines  carrying 
a  2-inch  drill,  weighing  about  5cwt.  and  standing 
about  1  Oft.  high,  including  the  tripod,  was  recently 
set  to  work  at  the  stone  wharf  of  Messrs.  Freeman, 
Deptford,  in  the  presence  of  a  select  company  of 
gentlemen  specially  invited  for  the  occasion. 
The  machine  was  erected  just  as  seen  in  our  en- 
graving, except  that  it  was  set  work  vertically 
over  a  large  block  of  the  hardest  Cornish  granite 
5fc.  in  thickness,  and  was  actuated  by  steam  from 
and  adjacent  boiler.  The  steam  was  conveyed 
through  about  60ft.  of  pipe,  unclothed,  and 
reached  the  apparatus  at  a  pressure  of  about 
681b.  Upon  the  present  occasion  a  2-inch  drill 
made  from  a  bar  of  hardcBed  steel  was  used,  and 
which  cuts  a  2i.inoh  hole.  At  starting  the  points 
or  edges  of  the  drill,  which  is  cruciform  in  plan, 


were  broken  off.  The  working,  however,  was 
continued  with  the  broken  drill,  with  which  a 
hole  1ft.  8.|in.  was  bored  in  3min.,  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  as  compared  with  hand  labour. 
A  fresh  drill  bar  was  then  substituted  for  the  dam- 
aged one  and  the  work  was  resumed,  the  3ft  block  of 
granite  being  pierced  through  in  4min.  and  7sec. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  about  Oin.  per  minute, 
the  apparatus  working  at  about  300  strokes  per 
minute.  The  drill  was  then  shifted  a  few  inches, 
and  another  hole  was  drilled  through  the  block 
in  3min.  ISsec,  the  drill  being  the  same  as  that 
used  in  cutting  the  previous  hole.  The  machine 
was  then  set  to  drill  at  an  angle  of  about  COdeg. 
from  the  vertical,  and,  still  working  with  the 
same  drill  bar,  the  granite  was  pierced  diagon- 
ally to  a  depth  of  22^in.,  the  time  occupied  being 
2|min.  The  feed  having  run  out,  a  longer  drill 
bar  had  to  be  used,  which  finished  the  hole  in 
15secs.  more,  the  total  depth  being  27in.  This 
result  is  equally  satisfactory  with  the  rest,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  the  stone  not 
being  fixed  vibrated  very  much  and  thus  retarded 
the  operation.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the 
visitors  present  another  vertical  hole  was  drilled, 
in  order  to  prove  how  rapidly  the  machine  could 
be  made  to  penetrate  the  stone.  This  boring  was 
efl'ected  in  3min.  10sec.,and  with  a  drill  which  had 
already  bored  through  8^ft.  of  granite  without 
having  been  sharpened.  This  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  was  inclusive  of  two  slight  stop- 
pages of  the  machine,  caused  by  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  fed  the  jet  of  water  into 
the  bore  hole.  This  jet  of  water  is  used  to  clear 
away  the  dust  and  debris,  and  owing  to  the  at- 
tendant turning  the  jet  ofl'  twice  unnecessarily, 
the  drill  bar  stuck  in  the  hole.  Had  this  not 
occurred  the  granite  must  have  been  holed  in 
3min.,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per  minute. 

The  experiment  was  resumed  on  the  following 
day  upon  a  block  of  blue  Aberdeen  granite,  into 
which  a  hole  2ft.  2in.  deep  was  bored  in  4min. 
when  the  drill  points  broke.  Another  bore  was 
then  started  with  a  fresh  drill,  which  reached  2ft. 
2in.  in  3min.  lOsec,  when  this  drill  point  again 
broke.  A  third  drill  was  then  placed  in  position 
and  a  third  hole  commenced  in  the  same  block, 
and  in  2min.  40sec.  the  drill  had  reached  a  depth 
of  2ft.  2in.,  when  the  points  of  this  drill  also 
broke.  A  fourth  hole  was  soon  started  in  the 
same  granite  at  an  angle,  and  2ft.  Sin.  were  bored 
in  3min.  lOsec.  Operations  were  next  trans- 
ferred to  the  block  of  Cornish  granite,  and  a 
depth  of  2ffc.  4iin.  was  reached  in  3min.,  when  a 
fractui-e  occurred  in  the  stone.  Another  hole 
was  commenced  in  the  same  block  and  carried  on 
to  a  depth  of  2ft.  S^in.  iu  3min.  24sec.,  when 
another  fracture  took  place  in  the  stone,  which 
was  already  well  pierced  with  drill  holes.  The 
same  drill  was  used  in  the  last  three  experiments, 
and  therefore  cut  through  9ft.  Sin.  of  granite 
without  being  sharpened.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  will  be  seen  to  be  highly  satisfactory  ; 
they  testify  to  the  efficiency  and  importance  of 
the  Burleigh  rock  drill,  which  has  unquestionably 
proved  itself  to  be  the  best  machine  of  its  kind 
extant. 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  STEAM 
ROAD-ROLLEK. 

THE  only  objections  we  have  ever  heard 
raised  against  the  steam-roller,  says  Mr. 
F.  A.  Paget,  in  his  report  referred  to  last  week, 
are  the  usual  objections  against  the  working  of 
any  traction  engine  on  a  road  or  street ;  viz. 
(1),  that  its  weight  is  dangerous  to  the  water- 
mains  and  ga3-pipes  ;  and  (2),  that  its  working 
in  the  streets  is  liable  to  frighten  horses. 

Too  heavy. — Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that  both  these  objections  must  bear  wiih  much 
less  force  on  the  steam  road-roller  than  on  the 
ordinary  traction  engine.  The  weight  of  the 
steam  road-roller  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  much  more  equably  distri- 
buted over  the  surface  of  the  road  than  is  the 
case  with  the  traction  engine.  Further,  this 
evil  reputation  of  destroying  mains  was  gained 
by  the  thirty-ton,  the  thirty-six  ton,  and  not 
by  the  fifteen-ton  rollers  now  preferably  em- 
ployed. 

Frightening  horses. — As  regards  frightening 
horses,  this  could,  on  the  more  frequented 
thoroughfares,  be  easily  met  by  only  working 
at  night  ;  or,  as  they  are  now  doing  at  Islington, 
working  during  the  day,  and  simply  blocking  up 
the  thoroughfare — making  use  of  the  permission 
to  do  this  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
vestries.  Harnessing  an  old  horse  in  front  of  a 
traction  engine  has  also  been  found  to  have  a 


wonderfully  quieting  effect  on  the  others  in  its 
neighbourhood.  That  this  danger,  with  proper 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  and  with 
a  proper  construction  of  engine,  is  very  slight 
indeed,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  yeaw  in 
Paris.  The  Prefect  ef  the  Police  requested,  in 
1861,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  allow  the  engine 
to  work  only  during  the  night  ;  but  experience 
showed,  ag  he  wrote  in  December,  1864,  that  they 
could  work  "even  the  whole  day,  on  the  most 
frequented  thoroughfares."  We,  as  well  as  other 
visitors  to  Paris,  have  seen  the  steam-rollers  at 
work  in  the  open  day  without  any  disturbance  or 
danger  to  the  traffic. 

Further,  that  this  danger  is  exaggerated  can 
also  be  testified  by  evidence  given  in  1859  by  the 
late  Mr.  Macadam,  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Macadam,  and  then  General  Surveyor  of 
turnpike-roads,  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Speaking  of  a  long  journey 
he  made  with  an  engine  and  train,  he  said  :— 
"  Wo  had  met  several  cart  horses  ;  they  had 
noticed  it  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  require  us 
to  stop.  Once  or  twice,  near  London,  I  went 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  holding  some  carriage 
horses,  but  the  coachman  told  me  not  to  do  so, 
as  he  would  be  able  to  manage  them;  the  horses 
just  stared  at  us  and  then  went  on.  Generally 
speaking,  when  we  came  to  the  town  we  were 
inconvenienced  by  the  number  of  people  who 
were  riding  round  us  ;  we  had  forty  or  fifty 
people  riding  round  us  in  one  of  the  towns. 
Some  of  the  horses  made  a  great  objection  at 
first,  but  the  gentlemen  coaxed  their  horses  up 
to  the  engine,  and  the  thing  ended  in  every  one 
of  them  following  us.  We  never  had  anything 
to  do  but  to  stop  the  engine,  and  then  if  the 
horse  was  frightened,  his  rider  would  get  down 
and  coax  him.  The  frightening  of  a  horse  is 
not,  I  think,  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  as 
should  prohibit  the  use  of  these  engines.  I 
think  the  use  of  then?  will  obtain  some  day  or 
other,  and  I  think,  some  day  or  other,  horses 
will  become  accustomed  to  them.  We  found 
that  at  first  railways  were  a  great  nuisance  to 
horses— so  much  so,  that  in  the  General  R'lilway 
Act  power  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
order  screens  to  be  put  up  for  the  protection  of 
public  roads.  During  the  early  stage  of  railways 
I  was  excessively  particular  about  that,  and 
insisted  on  screens  being  erected;  some  of  those 
screens  have  since  worn  out ;  other  railways  have 
been  made  since,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
screens  put  to  them,  but  the  very  gentlemen  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  road  said  that 
they  did  not  want  them  ;  and  I  think  myself,  and 
I  know  from  experience,  that  horses  have  become 
accustomed  to  railways;  and  I  think  that  they 
would  become  accustomed  to  these  engines  in 
the  same  way.  Now  horses  that  use  turnpike- 
roads  now-a-days  are  wonderfully  constant  to 
particular  pieces  of  road  ;  we  find  on  passing 
through  gates,  that  we  have  the  same  horses 
week  by  week  and  day  by  day.  Our  through 
traffic  is  entirely  absorbed  by  railways  ;  if  a 
horse  saw  an  engine  to-day  he  would  see  it  again 
to-morrow,  and  would  soon  get  reconciled  to  it." 
As  we  have  already  observed,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Macadam  applies  to  traction  engines  only ; 
and  with  all  the  more  force  to  road-rolling 
engines. 

On  this  head  we  may  also  quote  some  obser- 
vations made  last  March  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  the  celebrated  inventor  and  engineering 
writer,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  :— "  The  startling 
horse  is  simply  a  wild  beast,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  bring  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets  or 
roads  ;  and  if  a  fine  is  to  be  levied,  it  should  be 
on  the  owner  of  the  wild  beast,  and  not  on  the 
well-behaved,  orderly  engine.  Horses  that  go 
into  the  army  are  not  addicted  to  taking  but 
rather  to  giving  fright,  and  it  should  be  simply 
disreputable  to  be  the  owner  of  a  wild  beast. 
The  horse  should  be  as  noble  in  his  qualities  as 
the  gentleman  who  owns  him,  gentle,  and  brave, 
and  intelligent.  What  grooms  call  a  '  fool  of  a 
horse '  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  every  horse 
worth  keeping  is  capable  of  education  ;  and  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  when  our  Fifth  Harry 
'  witched  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,'  it 
was  on  an  educated  charger,  '  a  fiery  Pegasus 
that  could  turn  and  wind,'  and  not  on  a  wild 
beast.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  limited  taste 
who  could  wish  for  the  extinction  of  horses  hj 
utilitarian  engines,  but  in  truth  the  engine  is  the 
friend  of  the  horse,  redeeming  him  from  mere 
drudgery  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure.  We  may 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  every  horse  worth 
keeping  is  capable  of  education." 
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SOUTH)  KENSINGTON  AND  TUBLIC 
SUSPICION. 

THE  raili)  News  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  contemplated  altcratioQS  of  Hyde 
Park  :— 

"Londoners  are  very  exacting  in  all  that  con- 
cerns Hyde-park.  They  do  not  object  to  any 
real  improvements  beine;  made  In  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  act  of  the  Board  of  Works  has  been 
more  popular,  or  has  given  more  satisfaction, 
than  that  which  has  had  the  result  of  filling 
some  vacant  spaces  with  choice  evergreens,  and 
others  with  beautiful  flowers.  When  told  that 
the  Eoyal  Park  of  Melbourne,  the  Central  Park 
of  New  Yoi-k,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Paris, 
are  all  superior  in  some  respects  to  Hyde-park, 
the  genuine  Londoner  is  disposed  to  be  in- 
credulous, and  is  apt  to  disbelieve  in  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  being  equal  to  the  Park  which 
he  loves.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
feeling,  the  diflSculty  of  effecting  any  alteration 
in  Hyde-par  is  exceedingly  great.  Every  step 
is  noted  with  suspicion,  and  every  proposition  is 
scrutinized  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
entirely  free  from  lurking  mischief.  To  the 
predominance  of  a  fear  that  the  "Kensington- 
road  Improvement  Bill "  has  been  insidiously 
planned  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Park,  is 
attributable  the  sudden  outburst  of  opposition 
which  has  been  manifested  against  that  measure, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
Not  only  is  that  Bill  misnamed,  inasmuch  as, 
not  the  improvement  of  the  Kensington-road,  but 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Albert  Hall 
of  Science,  forms  its  purpose  ;  but  in  a  narrower 
sense  the  designation  is  misleading,  for  the 
destruction  of  Kensington-road  would  be  effected 
if  the  Bill  became  law.  Mr.  Ayrton,  indeed, 
promises  a  parliamentary  Paper,  with  plans  and 
explanations  of  the  fullest  kind,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  encroachment  on  the  public 
estate  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  a  national 
structure  were  to  be  improved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  portion  of  Hyde-park,  the  end  might  fairly 
be  said  to  justify  the  measure.  But  that  a 
West-end  Alhambra  should  be  rendered  more 
accessible  to  its  fashionable  frequenters  is  a 
design  which  the  nation  cannot  be  justly  called 
upon  to  advance.  Those  who  make  sacrifices  of 
self-respect  in  order  to  gratify  personages  in 
exalted  positions,  may  attain  their  immediate 
object,  but  they  will  at  the  same  time  render 
themselves  thoroughly  unpopular.  The  public 
would  be  far  more  proud  of  South  Kensington  if 
the  very  name  had  not  become  a  synonym  for 
jobbery  or  intrigue." 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Water  Supply  in  the  Meteopolis. — Mr. 
Whalley  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  with  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the 
:  supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis  should  be  on 
the  system  of  constant  instead  of  intermittent 
supply,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  any  and  what  measures  with  a  view 
to  giving  effect  to  such  recommendation. — Mr. 
Bruce  said  the  recommendation  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  went  much  further  than  the  mere 
question  of  an  intermittent  or  constant  supply  of 
water.  They  proposed  that  the  task  of  supplying 
water  should  be  transferred  to  a  central  body,  and 
that  every  householder  should  be  obliged  to  take 
water  on  condition  of  being  supplied  constantly. 
Now,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tionsjof  the  Commission,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
create  a  central  authority  for  the  metropolis.  He 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  subject,  and  having  given 
to  it  all  the  attention  in  his  power,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  this  measure  could  not  be  properly 
I  carried  into  effect  unless  in  connexion  with  the 
measures  for  creating  a  general  government  for 
the  metropolis. 

The  Houses  op  Parliament.  —  Captain 
■Dawson-Damer,  on  Monday,  asked  the  First 
Commtssioner  of  Works  if  it  was  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  plans  of  the  flues,  &c., 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fire  in 
the  building  did  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
•its  safety;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  did  not  consider  it 
requisite,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  a  disaster,  to  provide  some  plans 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  building. — 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the 


Gifico  of.  Works  was  not  in  possession  of  accurate 
plans  of  the  flues,  which  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  though  he  could  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  parties  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  building  declined  to  be  responsii)le 
for  its  safety.  The  hon.  member  was  perhaps 
aware  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  obtain 
plans  ;  and  he  trusted  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  Office  of  Works  would  be  able  to  procure 
information  on  the  subject,  so  as  best  to  enable 
those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  building  to  per- 
form their  duty. 

Leicester-Squaee. — Captain  Dawson-Damer 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  if  it 
was  true  that  the  continued  state  of  Leicester- 
square  arose  from  a  disputed  ownership  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  some  steps  cannot  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain who  is  liable  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
square. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  might  remind  the 
house  that  an  act  was  passed  some  years  ago  by 
which  the  local  authorities  in  the  metropolis 
were  enabled  to  take  possession  of  any  vacant 
spot  for  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
owner,  and  under  that  act  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  possession  of  Leicester-square ;  but  it 
seemed  that  an  owner  appeared  and  claimed  the 
property,  and  so  satisfactorily  asserted  his  right 
as  to  prevent  any  further  action  being  taken  ; 
and  being  private,  the  owner  might  do  as  he 
liked  with  it,  however  disagreeable  the  appearance 
of  the  spot  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  to  pass  it.  He  knew  of  no  mode  in  which 
it  could  be  made  inore  agreeable,  except  by 
putting  in  force  a  law  for  dispossessing  owners, 
and  applying  the  land  to  some  useful  public 
purpose.  There  was  a  general  act  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  thoroughfares  and  opening  streets, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  act  that  would 
enable  him  to  deal  with  spaces  enclosed.  He 
believed  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a  private 
act  in  order  to  compel  the  owner  to  sell.  That, 
however,  did  not  come  into  his  department,  but 
was  entirely  for  the  local  authorities. 

The  New  Law  Courts. — Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence  asked  the  First  Commissioner  ot  Works 
when  a  block-plan  of  the  new  courts  of  law, 
showing  the  proposed  approaches  to  the  courts, 
would  be  placed  in  the  library  for  inspection. — 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  the  plans  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  were  in  an  advanced  state,  but 
they  had  taken  more  time  to  prepare  than  was 
anticipated.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to  place 
any  plans  on  the  table  of  the  house  before  they 
had  received  the  requisite  sanction,  but  he  should 
take  care  that  hon.  members  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  before  any  vote  was  asked  for. 

The  Kensington-eoad  Improvement  Bill. 
— In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  H.  Hoare,  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  that  the  Bill  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
misapprehension,  he  thought  it  better,  instead  of 
sending  it  to  a  select  committee  as  he  at  first 
proposed,  if  he  gave  some  explanation  in  the 
shape  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  ;  but  as  this 
would  take  a  little  time  to  prepare,  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  on  further  with  the  motion  that 
night. — Mr.  S.  Aytonn  wished  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  mark- 
ing with  white  the  trees  he  proposed  to  cut  down, 
and  also  to  mark  out  with  white  the  portion  of 
the  Park  he  intended  to  remove. — Mr.  Ayrton 
replied  that  persons  of  experience  had  informed 
him  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
trees.  They  might  be  transplanted.  (Oh,  and 
laughter.)  At  least  that  opinion  was  entertained. 
He  certainly  should  not  incur  the  responsibility 
of  cutting  down  trees  if  the  qualified  officer 
advised  that  they  could  be  otherwise  removed. — 
Mr.  J.  Locke  asked  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
intended  to  try  his  experiment  of  transplanting. 
— Mr.  Stapleton  wished  to  know  whether  the  road 
from  Queen's-gate  to  Exhibition-road,  which  had 
been  made  through  the  Park  at  great  expense, 
was  to  be  done  away  with. — Mr.  Ayrton  replied 
that  that  road  would  be  left  as  it  was.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  bring  the  other  road  into 
harmony  with  that  which  had  been  made  with  so 
much  expense. 

The  Wellington  Monument  at  S.  Paul's. 
— Earl  Cadogan,  on  Tuesday,  asked  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  when  the  correspondence,  for  the 
production  of  which  he  moved  some  time  since, 
relative  to  the  Wellington  monument  at  St.  Paul's 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  their  lordships' 
house. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  it  was 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  would  be  produced 
in  a  short  time. 


churches  and  chapels. 

Cheap  Church  Building. — There  have 
been  numerous  rumours  floating  about  for  some 
time  that  the  pillars  in  the  new  church  of  S. 
Swithin,  Lincoln,  now  building,  are  cracked,  and 
utterly  unable  to  carry  the  weight  placed  upon 
thorn.  A  few  days  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  was  held  in  the  vestry,  when  the 
matter  was  discussed,  and  it  was  unanimously 
determined  that  the  blame  attached  to  the  archi- 
tect, (Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,)  and  he  was  required 
to  pull  down  the  interior  pillars,  and  rebuild  them 
at  his  own  cost.  To  this  resolution  Mr.  Fowler 
demurred.  He  admitted  that  the  pillars  must 
come  down  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  rebuild  them.  On  Friday  last 
another  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  attended.  Mr.  Fowler  admitted  the 
necessity  for  immediately  pulling  down  the  pillars, 
which  have  cracked  in  all  directions,  but  affirmed 
that  the  cause  of  their  giving  way  must  have 
arisen  fi'om  accident,  or  from  bad  workmanship  ; 
whilst  several  members  of  the  committee  insisted 
that  the  giving  way  of  the  pillars  was  caused  by 
the  wi-etched  material  that  had  been  used.  After 
a  long  discussion,  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that 
Mr.  Christian  should  examine  the  pillars  and 
report  the  cause  of  the  failing.  If  the  cause 
arose  from  improper  design,  or  from  the  material 
used  being  inadequate  to  bear  the  superincumbent 
weight,  then  the  architect  is  to  bear  the  cost  of 
re-building  ;  but  if  the  defect  arose  from  bad 
workmanship,  then  the  cost  of  re-building  should 
be  borne  by  the  contractor, — the  costs  of  the 
reference  to  follow  the  decision.  This  resolution 
was  agreed  to  both  by  Mr.  Fowler,  the  architect, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Lovelee,  the  builder,  and  both 
parties  signed  the  resolution,  and  bound  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Christian. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
"  Free  Gospel  Church  "  was  laid  at  Liverpool  on 
Saturday  last.  The  chapel  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  £1800.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Ml-.  J.  Thompson,  architect,  of  Lancaster.  In 
its  architectural  features  the  building  will  be 
extremely  plain,  and  partake  to  some  extent  of 
the  Elizabethan  style.  It  will  have  galleries  and 
open  seats,  and  provide  accommodation  for  nearly 
400  worshippers. 

Preston. — Emmanuel  Church,  Brook  Street, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  James  Eraser, 
23rd  ult.  It  is  built  of  brick,  interspersed  with 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  Monday  the 
strings  and  bands  of  coloured  and  moulded  bricks 
with  stone  dressings.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Geometricar  Gothic.  The  plan  is  cruciform, 
and  the  ground  floor  accommodates  632  adults — • 
150  in  the  west  gallery,  and  92  in  each  transept 
gallery.  There  are  four  entrances  to  the  church, 
viz.,  the  tower  doorway,  the  double  doorways  at 
the  west  end,  and  one  to  each  transept,  which 
answers  for  the  galleries.  The  entrances  are  so 
arranged  by  double  doors  that  everything  in  the 
shape  of  draught  is  obviated.  The  west  entrance  is 
approached  by  a  porch  projecting  about  7ft., 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  carved 
stone  cornice,  and  a  neat  balcony  with  trefoil  and 
quatref  oil  perforations  Laving  largecarved  leaves  at 
the  angles.  Over  the  archway  in  front  of  each  door 
is  a  handsome  gablet  with  panels  underneath, 
left  for  carving  some  appropriate  subject.  The 
vestry  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  has 
an  outside  door  intended  to  be  an  easy  approach 
for  the  minister  from  the  parsonage  when  erected. 
Adjoining  the  vestry  on  the  north  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  transept,  and  staircase  to  its  gallery. 
The  organ  chamber  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  has  arches  as  large  as  practicable 
opening  into  the  nave  and  chancel.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  charuber  is  the  entrance  to  the  south 
transept,  and  the  staircase  to  its  gallery.  The  tower 
at  the  south-west  comer,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  design,  is  12ft.  square  inside,  and 
has  in  it  the  staircase  for  the  west  gallary.  The 
whole  is  crowned  with  stone  cornice.  At  the  four 
corners  are  oatagonal  pinnacles  of  brick,  ter- 
minating in  massive  stone  weatheriri^s  and 
fleur  de  lis.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  two  and  three 
light  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  filled 
with  plate  tracery.  The  transepts  are  lighted  on 
the  west  by  two  single  lights,  and  at  the  ends 
with  three  single  lights.  The  chancel  win- 
dow is  a  five  light,  with  two  quatre- 
foils  and  a  large  circle  above  containing  three 
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trefoils.  The  west  window  is  a  four  light,  with 
tracery  above.  The  roofs  throughout  are  open 
timbered,  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  chief  ones  are 
boarded  on  the  spars  diagonally.  The  extreme 
length  over  all  from  east  to' west  is  125ft.  ; 
breadth  over  transepts,  86ft.  ;  breadth  of  nave, 
40ft  ;  chancel,  20ft.  ;  transepts,  25rt.  Gin.  ; 
length  of  nave,  including  yeslibule,  8Gft.  Gin ; 
chancel,  27ft.  ;  organ  chamber,  13ft.  by  lift.; 
height  of  nave  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof,  4.5ft.  ; 
height  of  tower  from  ground  to  top  of  pinnacles, 
100ft.  The  pulpit  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  is  approached  by  an  arcaded 
staircase  between  the  chancel  and  vestry.  It  is 
of  Caen  stone,  resting  upon  five  columns,  the 
centre  one  being  the  largest  of  Leeds  stone,  the 
others  of  Longridge.  The  caps  are  in  Caen  stone, 
and  beautifully  carved  by  H.  S.  Miles,  each  shaft 
standingiipon  well-moulded  Longridge  stnneba-es. 
The  pulpit  is  octagonal  in  plan,  havinn  five  com- 
plete sides.  The  font  is  placed  in  a  bapti.stry  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  vestibule.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagonal  in 
form,  find  stands  upon  an  octagonal  shaft,  with 
small  Leeds  columns  at  each  angle.  A  well  exe- 
cuted band  cf  conventional  carving  surrounds  the 
whole  at  the  top  of  the  caps.  The  prayer  desk  is 
of  Dantzic  oak,  and  is  of  elaborate  desi  gn.  The 
land  for  church  and  schools,  pulpit,  font,  and 
prayer  desk,  have  been  presented  by  Thos. 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  London.  The  architects  of 
the  edifice,  its  furniture  and  fittinsjs,  are  Messrs. 
Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  of  Preston  ;  Mr. 
John  Pownall  was  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  John 
Bamber  the  builder. 

Small  Heath. — The  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  chapel  and  schools,  which  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  were  laid 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  building  wiil  accom- 
modate about  400  worshippers,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  between  £800  and  £900. 
Mr.  G.  Ingall  is  the  architect  :  and  Mr.  Lidzey 
the  builder. 

SouTHBOEOUGH.— The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week  tit  South- 
borough,  Kent.  There  will  be  a  chancel  and  two 
transepts,  and  the  church  will  be  in  the  early 
Gothic  style,  built  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  It  will  be  lined  internally  with  red 
bricks,  and  will  have  an  open  timbered  roof, 
covered  with  tiles.  The  church  is  to  hold  about 
300  people,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  seven 
months  from  the  time  of  commencement,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £1800,  by  Messrs.  Willicombe  and 
Oakley,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Theodore  H. 
Green. 
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Carshalton.— On  Monday  week  the  me- 
morial stone  of  the  first  villa  erected  by  E.  H. 
Rabbits,  Esq.,  on  his  Strawberry  Farm  Estate, 
Carshalton,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Jonah  Cressingham. 
Strawberry  Farm  lies  to  the  north  of  the  new 
line  of  railway,  the  railway  embankment  bound- 
ing the  estate  on  one  side,  the  other  sides  of  the 
estate  presenting  frontages  to  three  good  roads, 
one  of  which  skirts  Hackbridge  Park.  The 
whole  is  well  timbered.  It  is  arranged  to  have 
but  one  road  through  the  estate,  which,  with 
drains,  are  being  formed  and  made.  First-class 
houses  are  to  be  erected,  with  from  half  to  an 
acre  of  ground  to  each.  The  estate  is  being  laid 
out  and  built  upon  from  plans  by  Mr.  J  D  Hav- 
ton,  of  5.  Whitehall,  S.W.  ' 

Holt  Town.— The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
building  intended  for  the  purposes  of  ragged 
schools  was  laid  in  Holt  Town,  Manchester,  "on 
Saturday  last.  The  new  edifice  will  be  a  plain 
brick  one  of  two  stories,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 500  children.  It  will  be  35ft.  long  by 
28ft.  6in.  in  width.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be 
the  infant  school  and  two  vestries,  and  on  the 
upper  floor  will  be  the  general  school  and  two 
class-rooms.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoy- 
land,  of  Bradford,  near  JIanohester,  and  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  £900. 

LuGGAiJ. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Carmelite  college  was  laid  on  Saturday,  11th  ult., 
at  Luggan,  Ireland.  The  general  plan  of  the 
college  forms  three  sides  of  an  elongated -quadri- 
lateral figure,  with  a  centre  block  between  the 
wmgs.  The  general  height  is  three  stories.  The 
work  _  commenced  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
principal  rooms,  inclusive  of  the  inner  hall,  100ft. 
by  50.  A  grand  staircase  of  elaborate  design 
will  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  this  hall,  and 
sarronnding  this  staircase  at  its  first  landing  will 
be  a  gallery  for  sculpture.  At  a  height  of  90ft. 
from  the  hall  floor,  springing  from  the  stone 
gromed  ceiling,  will  be  a  lantern  light,  having 


four  tracery  sides  to  be  filled  in  with  stained 
glass.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  local 
stone,  quarried  on  the  spot,  with  a  free  use  of 
free-stone,  and  various  coloured  marbles.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  early  English,  or 
semi-Norman.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
upwards  of  £7000  worth  of  carving  in  the  present 
contract,  inclusive  of  the  sculpture  work.  The 
a,rchitcct  for  the  building  is  Mr.  T.  W.  James,  of 
Salterton,  Devon,  whose  design  was  some  time 
since  selected  in  a  limited  competition.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  now  commenced  are 
Rian  and  Sons,  of  Dudley  and  Birmingham, 
whose  tender  for  £51,000  has  been  accepted. 

Salford. — Ou  Friday  last,  a  new  building, 
intended  for  day  and  Sunday  schools,  was  opened. 
The  lecture  hall  will  accommodate  an  audience  of 
300  on  the  floor.  It  has  a  small  gallery,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  large  room  are  ten  class-rooms. 
There  is  also  a  roomy,  well-ventilated,  cheer- 
ful room  for  the  infant"  class.  The  cost  has  been 
£3500,  of  which  £2400  has  been  already  obtained. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  W.  Southern. 

Shipley.— New  Independent  schools  are  about 
to  be  erected  on  a  site  along.oide  the  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Bradford  to  the  market  place, 
Shipley.  1700  y.ards  of  land  have  been  secured 
for  this  purpose,  and  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Wilcox,  architects,  Bradford,  have  been  com- 
missioned  to  prepare  plans  for  the  schools,  which 
have  been  approved  and  let  by  contract  for  the 
sum  of  about  £1350.  hut  the  total  outlay,  includ- 
ing land,  will  be  £2.500.  It  is  proposed,  at  some 
future  lime,  to  erect  a  chapel  to  the  front  of  the 
road,  and  therefore  the  schools  will  be  placed  in 
the  rear.  As  the  schools  will  be  hidden  from 
view  when  the  chapel  is  built,  the  design  is  of  a 
plain  character.  The  schools  are  to  be  two 
stories  in  height,  the  external  dimensions  being 
76ft.  by  36ft.,  approached  from  the  road  by  .an 
8-foot  walk.  The  upper  floor,  72ffc.  long  by 
32ft.  Gin.  wide  and  15ft.  in  height,  will  be  used 
as  a  preaching  room,  affording  sittings  for  400 
persons. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tlie  opinions 
of  our  correspondeuts.  The  Editor  roHpcctfuUy  re- 
quests that  all  communicatioQs  should  bu  drawn  up 
as  brielly  as  possible,  as  there  are  inauy  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence  ] 

Rkceived.— J.  R.  D.,  W.  W.  H.,  W.  F.,  E.  T.  R.  J  F 
.Stant,  J.  .Idams,  E.  Hoole,  S.  A.  T  W  J  H  I  W  T  ' 
Rev.  E.G.,  J.  N.  J.  lI.,:N.T.,r.  R.  A.'w'.  F.n!  J.'m!' 
Enquirer.  

W.  W.— With  descriution  of  tower  of  Desecratea  Church . 
N.  M.— "  Rolliii's  History." 

Pupil.— Write  the  Secretarv  of  the  Royal  lustitution  of 
lintisli  Architects,  9,  Condnit-strcct,  W. 

Thojus  M.4HSH4LL,— Drawiuj;  dccliued  aad  returacd 

AV.  SUTHEELAND.  — With  MS.  to  folio  38. 

Wm.  Binglet,— With  sketch  of  Hedoa  Church  door- 
way. 


The  Institute  Conversazione.  —  The 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  1870  will  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd 
of  June.  Member.4  who  may  bo  willing  to  con- 
tribute pictures  or  works  of  art  for  exhibition  on 
this  occasion  are  refpiested  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  assistant  secretary,  who  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  and  reception  of 
such  .articles. 

Winchester.— The  committee  engaged  in 
attempting  to  start  a  School  of  Art  in  this  city 
have  found  sufficient  prospect  of  support  to  make 
it  seem  desirable  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose,  and  propose  that 
a  public  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week. 

Opening  op  the  Embankment  Railway. 
— On  Monday  morning  this  new  line,  which  has 
been  so  long  in  progress,  was  opened  for  public 
traflic  for  the  first  time.  The  opening  was  quite 
unexpected,  the  general  belief  being  that  it  wonld 
not  be  fit  till  Wednesday.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering how  little  the  fact  was  known,  there  was 
a  fair  amount  of  traffic,  which  no  doubt  will  now 
iucrease  every  day.  There  are  four  stations— one 
at  Blackfriars,  one  at  the  Temple,  one  at  Charing- 
cross  (Hungerford),  and  one  at  Westminster- 
bridge,  whence  the  line  runs  on  to  Brompton  and 
Kensington,  and  so  on  into  the  main  metropolitan 
circle.  The  line  is  admirably  built  and  excellently 
ventilated,  for  the  faults  which  exist  in  wh.it  may 
be  called  the  underground  section  to  Paddington 
have  been  remedied  by  the  practical  experience 
gained  in  that  portion.  The  .stations,  above  all, 
are  lofty,  cheerful,  and  open  to  the  air — in  fact, 
the  very  reverse  of  those  ou  the  underground  line. 
Much  carpentering  work  remains  to  be  done  at 
the  stations,  hut  this  is  not  much  more  than  the 
matter  of  ^  a  week  or  so,  when  they  are  to  be 
finished  in  the  best  style,  with  waiting  and 
refreshment  rooms.  The  rnn  from  Blackfri"ars  to 
Westminster  takes  a  littlp  over  four  minutes. 

Curious  Tenders.— The  curiosities  of  "  ten- 
dering "  for  building  contracts  have  often  been 
remarked  upon,  and  a  notable  instance  is  recorded 
Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co.,  invited 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  fifty,  new  cottages  at 
Thorncliffe,  when  sixteen  proposals  came  in, 
ranging  from  £5420  to  £2421.  The  difl:'erence 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  tenders  was 
actually  greater  than  the  sum  for  which  the  work 
has  been  let. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  CLIENTS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,— If  I  wish  to  build  a  house,  the  first  thinj^ 
I  do  is  toi  select  an  architect.  lam  told  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  very  clever  man,  I  therefore  employ 
him. 

Plans  are  prepared  and  tenders  invite!  and 
accepted.  The  works  are  begun  and  completed. 
The  contractor  removes  his  plant,  aud  receives  the 
balance  of  his  account.  T/te  architect  first 
having  certified  the  works  to  be  complete,  all  the 
drawings  are  taken  aw.ay,  and  the  architect  re- 
ceives his  commission.    So  far  so  good. 

The  next  thing  is,  I  get  into  my  house,  and 
before  I  have  been  in  sis  months  I  find  to  my 
disgiist,  the  drains  are  out  of  order,  and  I  get 
nearly  poisoned  in  consequence  ;  the  bells  won't 
ring,  the  gas  escapes,  &c.,  &c.  I  ask  in  dismay, 
what  must  I  do  ?  and  am  told  the  drains  must  be 
opened  and  put  right;  the  bell  wires  have 
stretched,  and  must  be  shortened  ;  the  gas  pipes, 
I  am  told,  ought  to  have  h^ea  painted  before 
being  fixed,  and  I  must  hare  them  taken  up  and 
done  at  once. 

Noto  having  no  draioinr/s  in  mi/ possession,  I 
am  bound  to  call  in  Mr.  Jones  again,  much 
against  my  inclination,  considering,  as  I  do,  that 
he  aud  he  .alone  ought  to  be  responsible  for  all 
these  defects.  But  is  he  responsible  ?  Alas,  no  ! 
I  find  I  must  pay  him  again.  Now,  sir,  if  I  am 
unwell  and  require  medical  advice,  I  go  to  a 
phjsician,  he  examines  and  prescribes  for  me  ;  I 
pay  the  fee  of  say  two  guineas;  I  take  away  the 
prescription,  i'jhich  is  mij  property.  I  c  m  use  it 
at  any  future  illness,  at  any  time,  either  for  my- 
self or  anyone  else. 

Now  why  should  this  paper  he  mine,  and  the 
drawing  of  my  house  not  mine,  secinu-  that  I  pay 
for  both  ?  .         o  f  J 

My  impression  is  clients'shonld  take  the  matter 
in  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the 
agreement  that  the  drawings  Should  become 
their  property  ;  and  then  they  would  not  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  architect,  be  he  who  he  may.— I 
am.  &c.  Justice. 

Windsor,  June  1st,  1870. 


JBUILDiya  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

SiE, — Willmydrawing  of  Cross  for  "Building 
News  Sketch  Book"  be  published  ?  I  have  no- 
ticed that  a  very  few  of  those  already  given  are 
accompanied  by  measurements  or  details.  Then, 
agiin,  looking  at  them  artistically,  their  effect 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  marred  by  their  being 
so  carefully  lined  up  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments and  conventionally  shaded.  This  is  very 
well  for  new  designs,  but  the  baud  alone  can  give 
the  picturesque  outline  of  the  grand  old  buildings 
of  centuries  ago.  As  to  shadows,  I  think  some 
of  Mr.  Street's  bold  touches  might  be  studied 
with  advantage.  The  gist  of  all  this  is  that  I 
should  define  a  sketch  as  a  drawing  made  on  the 
spot  and  not  touched  afterwards,  filling  up  any 
spare  space  with  noticeable  detrils  or  measured 
plans.— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,      J.  Romilly'  Allen. 

75, Huskisson-street,  Liverpool,  May  14,  1870. 

[Mr.  Allen's  sketch  will  appear  in  due  time. — 
Ed.B.N.] 

LAMBETH  PALACB. 
Sir,— The  Lollards  Tower  at  the  Palace  of 
Lambeth,  one  of  the  lew  antiquities  yet  remiining 
to  the  metropolis,  is,  I  i-egret  to  say,  in  the  bands 
of  destroyers.  In  other  words,  it  ij  being 
restored.    Those  who  a  e  interested  in  the  eon- 
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servation  of  onr  old  national  buildings  shonUl 
look  to  it.  It  is  said  to  bo  in  contemplation  to 
transfoiin  the  interior,  and  to  cotivort  it  to  tbc 
purposes  of  a  charitable  institution.  To  saturate 
the  external  stonework  of  this  venerable  relic 
with  a  preserving  wash  or  composition,  and  stop 
the  further  progress  of  decay,  would  have  been 
well — to  recase  it  vrith  new  stone  is  destruction. 
— I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  M. 


A  COKRECTION. 


SlE, — There  is  an  error  in  my  letter  as  it  appeared  last 
week,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  corrected,  as  it  materi- 
ally affects  my  meaniii;;.  The  passage  should  stand  so  : — 
"The  extract  from  Dr.  Smith's  work  amounts  to  this,  .ind 
which  is  similar  to  the  statements  of  Pr.  Liibks  I  find,  that 
the  Athenians  made  such  refinements,"  &c. — the  extension 
of  my  knowledge  having  reference  to  Dr.  Liibke's  book,  not 
to  Athenian  architecture.— lam.  Sir,  &c.,  P.  E.  M, 


QUESTIONS. 

[1863.]— L.\YING  CELLAR  FLOORS  IN  CEMENT.-I 
am  about  building  a  house  in  the  country,  and  as  there  is 
gravel  in  the  ground  and  good  hydraulic  lime  not  far  distant, 
(Doncaster),  I  purpose  laying  tlie  cellar  floors  with  a  Sin.  bed 
of  concrete,  and  finishing  with  a  skim  of  mortar.  I  suppose 
this  method  will  be  cheaper  and  more  impervious  to  wet 
than  brick  flat  paving.  But  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  pro- 
cess and  do  not  know  how  the  bright  surface  is  obtained 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  cement  flooring  of  the  continent. 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give 
me  any  hints  as  to  the  process  of  laying,  and  if  the  fmishiug 
coat  of  lime  is  mi.xed  with  any  other  material.— A.  Bk.4.vek. 

[1864.]— RAILWAY  TUNNELS.-Will  any  of  your  readers 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  whether  the  minimum  clear 
height  under  railway  arches  fixed  by  law  (14ft.)  applies  also 
to  tunnels?  If  not,  what  is  the  minimum  Parliamentary 
height  required  for  tunnels?  Isot  touching  the  question  of 
strength  (upon  which  I  desire  no  information),  what  other 
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objections  would  be  raised  against  a  tunnel  of  section  as  per 
sketch,  containing  thrpe  separate  lines  and  ^-niile  long 't  I  am 
aware  that  such  a  tunnel  would  be  lower  than  usual,  and  of 
differentform. — Hoesham. 


B.EPLIES. 

[1852.]— BACK  BOUNDARY  WALL.— As  for  the  red 
brick  wall  being  in  keeping  with  the  14th  century  work,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  grand 
effect  it  will  give  as  a  picturesque  background  to  the  stone 
house,  particularly  if  the  boundary  wall  be  a  considerable 
height ;  then  with  bands  of  other  coloured  bricks  introduced, 
say  blue  glazed,  dead  ijlack,  white  or  yellow  stock,  and  any 
other  oolours  olitainaljle,  the  design  would  be  all  that  could 
be  desired  by  the  most  sanguine  art  critic. — Alpha. 


[1854.]— SIZE  OF  OVERFLOW  PIPE.— It  should  be  sufli- 
cient  to  carry  off  the  water  that  may  fall  upon  the  roof  during 
the  heaviest  rainfall.  An  inch  in  depth  in  an  hour  would  be 
a  reasonable  quantity  to  make  provision  for,  although  greatar 
falls  of  rain  than  that  have  occasionally  occurred.  Thereof 
area  being  1500  square  feet  the  quantity  of  water  that  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  would  be  125  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  a 
little  more  than  2  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  mouth 
of  a  pipe  to  take  off  this  quantity  at  any  given  depth,  say  lin., 
would  be  found  by  considering  it  as  a  weir,  and  applying  the 
formula  applicable  to  the  How  of  water  over  weirs,  which  is, 
that  the  quaniity  of  water  passing  over  the  weir  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute  is  equal  to  five  times  the  square  root  of  the  cube 
of  the  depth  in  inches,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  weir  in 
feet ;  or,  calling  such  quantity  q,  the  depth  d,  and  the  length 

  1 

i,  q  —  'o  s/  (ti  X-  J,  and  I,  of  coarse,  becomes  =  .  If 

5  v  'SS' 

q  =  2  and  d  =  1,  the  length  I,  or  the  circumference  of  the 

mouth  of  the  pipe,  will  be  — ,  =  -Ift.  =  4-Sin.,  which  is  the 
5 

circumference  sf  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  l-53in,,  or  say 
liin.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  the  diameter  may  ba 
slightly  reduced.  But  overllo.v  pipes  to  cistern  within 
houses  are  dangerous  things  if  connected  with  drains  or 
sewers,  for  they  form  outlets  for  the  foul  air  of  the  drains, 
which  accumulates  about  the  cisterns  and  spreads  into  the 
house  and  frequently  causes  illness.  To  "trap"  the  pipe  by 
making  a  bend  in  it  is  not  sale,  because  the  water  in  the  bend 
evaporates  and  allows  the  foul  air  to  pass,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  overflow  of  water  cannot  he  depended  upon  to  counter- 
act the  evaporation. — C.  S. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND  SANITARY 
I^IATTERS. 

A  notice  has  been  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford 
and  its  neighbourhood  advising  them  I o  be  cautious  in  the 
ase  of  water,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  the  supply  is 
aotvery  plentifuL 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Siini'i'iKi.n. — The;  rliaiicclof  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  S.  I'cler,  Shellielil,  ma  just  been  enriched  by  the  insiytion 
of  a  new  stained  glass  wiiiilow  on  the  iiortlicru  side,  as  a 
mcmoriiil  to  the  late  Mr.  VV.  liowlcy.  Tbc  window  contains 
representations  of  "  ..liisi  s  and  the  Tables  of  llie  Law," 
"Elijah  at  tiic  Ihiiise  of  ilu:  Widow  of /.arcphiilli,"  "  Daniel 
in  the  Lions'  Oiiii,"  "  llavid  with  bis  Harp,"  "Our  Lord 
arrayed  as  the  Ilif^ii  I'ricst,"  and  "  S.  John  ou  the  Island  of 
Patnios,"  with  the  cmblciiis  of  the  Trinity.  The  window  is  by 
Mersrs.  Ward  and  lliit^lics,  and  is  from  a  design  by  Mr.  it. 
Drury.  The  adjacent  u  iiiilow  will  also  shortly  be  filled  with 
stained  glass. 


STATUES,  IklEIVIORIALS,  &c. 

Wkstminstf.e  Abbev.— On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  statue 
of  Lord  Palinerston,  which  had  been  erected  for  some  days 
past  in  the  position  allotted  to  it  ill  the  north  transept,  was 
unveiled.  The  monument  stands  immediately  above  Lord 
Palmerston's  grave,  and  i";icis  tlie  monument  of  George  Can- 
ning. The  figure  has  bei;n  I xi-i'uted  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The 
veteran  statesman  is  repi  i;seiiti  l  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter, 
and  as  standing  in  a  meditative  attitude. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

ATiiENiEUM  Building  Society.— The  Athenajum  Build- 
ing Society,  Birningham,  has  failed,  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £8000.  There  is  due  to  depositurs£71S0,  and 
to  shareholders  £019.  The  business  will  probably  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  society,  and  the  shareholders  will  get  about 
15s.  in  the  pound. 

Beistol  and  Clifton  Peehanent  Building  Society. 
—The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday.  From  the 
report  and  balance  sheet  read  by  the  secretary  it  appeared 
that  the  society's  operations  had  been  as  successful  during 
the  past  as  the  preceding  year.  The  chairman  and 
vice-chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet,  congralulated  the  members  on  the  continued 
success  of  their  labours.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  board  found 
money  flowing  in  rather  faster  than  they  could  invest  it, 
and  they  were  led  in  consequence  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  on  debentures  to  4-i  per  cent.,  but  at  the  monthly 
meeting  just  held  they  had  agreed  to  advance  over  £5000 
on  very  unexceptional  security,  and  from  the  applications 
being  made,  were  not  likely  very  soon  again  to  sutler  from 
a  too  great  abundance  of  money,  for  the  society  was  be- 
coming well-known  and  appreciated. 


'  where  a  house  was  rebuilt  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  an 
'  in  this  caactlie  building  would  be  surrounded  by  four  streets" 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  Commissioners  of  8ewers 
must  use  a  reasonable  discretion,  but  to  exact  a  license 
rimcwabin  every  two  mouths  was  most  unreasonable  and 
unfair.  This  was  a  continuous  hoarding,  and  could  only  be 
charged  as  one  license.  They,  of  course,  had  to  eicercise  a 
discretion  as  to  time,  and  see  that  a  hoarding  was  not  kept  up 
limger  than  was  actually  necessary.  Mr.  .lustice  Mellor  said 
if  these  rules  bad  applied  to  the  spot  of  the  new  Courts  ef 
Justice  it  would  take  a  sum  as  large  as  the  national  debt  to 
pay  for  the  licenses.  Mr.  Brown  said  the  third  point  was 
the  most  important.  Mr.  Brass  h,ad  let  the  huardiiig  for  ad- 
vertisements at  £1  per  day,  or  £-'i65  a  year.  The  Commis- 
sioners wished  to  prevent  its  being  used  as  an  advertising 
medium  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
public.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  people  standing  ad- 
miring the  pictures  was  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  thorough- 
fares. The  Court  had,  no  doubt,  seen  thcni— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  lady  with  flowing  hair.  Mr.  Justice  Mellor. — She 
looks  very  much  like  a  Queen's  counsel  in  liiH  big  wig. 
(Laughter.)  The  Court  held  that  the  Comniissioncrs  must 
grant  Mr.  Brass  one  license,  and  for  the  period  required  for 
building  the  new  Post  OHice.  They  had  no  right  to  force 
liira  to  take  out  four  licenses  renewable  every  two  months. 
They  liad  no  power  to  lay  down  conditions  as  to  advertising. 
Rule  absolute,  and  a  mandamus  peremptory. 

Local  Boards'  Non- liability. — No  action  for  damages 
sustained  by  an  individual  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
repair  of  a  highway,  will  lie  against  a  Local  Board  con- 
stituted under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848.  Where  there- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v  the  Corporation  of  Preston, 
the  plaintiff  sustained  a  personal  injury  in  consequence  of  a 
road  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  juiisdiction  of  the 
defendants  (who  were  a  Local  Board)  being  out  of  repair, 
and  he  therefore  brought  his  action  for  the  recovery  of 
damages,  it  was  held  (says  a  legal  correspondeut)  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  such  action  could  not  be 
maintained. 


LE&AL. 

Right  of  Way  along  Embankments  oe  Sea  Walls. 
—  The  &EEENWICII  Boaed  of  Works  v.  Maudslay. — 
The  question  here  raised  was  whether  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  a  right  to  stop  a  public  right  of  way  over  an  an- 
cient sea  wall  or  embankment  against  the  sea.  There  was 
evidence  that  from  time  immemorial  a  public  way  had  been 
used  along  the  top  of  the  emliankment  in  question.  Never- 
theless, the  Commissioners  had  stopped  it,  and  the  questio  n 
was  wliether  they  were  justified  in  doing  so.  After  an  argu- 
ment of  some  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  asserted  that  sorne  of  these  sea  walls  were  pro- 
bably as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  .Romans,  the  Court  gave 
'judgment  for  the  appellant  in  favour  of  the  right  of  way. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  pioaounciug  judgment,  said  that 
the  power  to  protect  the  land  from  the  sea  was  one  of  those 
things  which  emanated  from  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
for  tlie  general  safety  of  the  public;  and  no  doubt  rights  of 
property  or  rights  of  way  must  give  way  to  that  which  was 
done  under  that  great  prerogative,  but  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  safety  ;  and  if  the  right 
of  property  or  right  of  way  could  be  exercised  consistently 
with  the  public  object,  then  it  need  not  be  interfered  with. 
Here  it  appeared  that  the  right  of  way,  which,  for  aught  that 
we  know,  liad  existed  long  before  the  sea  wall  itself  was 
erected,  or  had  been  used  and  enjoyed  ever  since  it  was 
erected  (which  might  have  been  as  long  ago  as  the  Roman 
Empire  in  this  country)  could  be  exercised  by  the  puiilic 
quite  consistently  with  the  discharge  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  their  duties.  If  it  was  otherwise,  then,  as  already 
stated,  the  particular  right  must  have  given  way,  but  until  it 
was  otherwise  there  w'as  no  reason  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right,  and  therefore  the  Comiuissiouers  were  not 
justified,  and  there  would  be  judgment  against  the  Board. 
The  other  learned  judges  eoucuiTCd.  Judgment  for  the 
appellant. 

A  Buildek's  Right  to  Eeeot  a  IIoaeding.— Brass  v. 
THE  CoiiMissioNERs  OF  Sewees. — Mr.  Mcllisli,  Q.C., 
moved  for  a  rule  calling  on  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of 
the  City  of  London  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus 
should  not  issue  commanding  them  to  grant  to  Mr.  Brass, 
the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Post  Office,  a 
license  to  construct  a  hoarding  arouud  the  land  on  which  he 
is  about  to  build  the  new  premises.  At  the  outset  of  this 
great  undertaking  preliminary  questions  arose  with  reference 
to  the  form  of  license  Mr.  Brass  was  entitled  to.  There  were 
three (piestions  in  dispute  ;  first,  the  new  building  v/ould  face 
four  streets— St.  Martiu's-le-Grand,  Newgate-street,  Angel- 
street,  and^Bath-street,  and  the  lioardiug  would  be  continuous. 
The  maximum  fee  for  a  license  for  a  hoarding  in  any  street 
was  £10,  but  to  that  amount  no  objection  was  raised.  The 
second  point  was  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had 
a  right  to  make  an  arbitrary  rule  that  the  license  should  be 
renewed  every  two  months,  and  that  a  license  must  be  taken 
out  for  each  street.  In  this  ease  the  building  would  take 
two  years  to  erect,  and  if  the  Commissioners' contention  was 
correct  Mr.  Brass  would  have  to  pay  the  sum  of  £ltiO.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice. — On  what  principle  do  the  Commissioners 
limit  the  license  to  two  mouths?  A  common  house  would 
take  a  longer  time  than  that  to  build.  Mr.  Mellish  said  the 
only  principle  he  could  understand  was  the  principle  of  mul- 
tiplying fees.  The  third  point  was  whether  Mr.  Brass 
could  be  prohibited  from  using  the  hoarding  for  advertise- 
ments, that  having  been  held  out  in  the  Government  tenders 
as  a  source  of  profit.'  If  not  Mr.  Brass  would  have  a  claim 
for  compensation  from  the  Government.  Mr.  Brown,  Q.C., 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
showed  cause  in  the  first  instance.  That  body  acted  only  for 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  pubUc,  and  they  only  exer- 
cised the  discretion  vested  in  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  practice  hitherto  had  been  to  charge  a  double  licence 


ViEiLLE-MoNTAGNE  ZiNC.  —  The  Yieille- 
]y[ontagne  Zinc  Mines  and  Foundries  Company 
increased  its  production  of  zinc  last  year  to 
43,036  tons,  as  compared  with  40,216  tons  in  1868, 
36,260  tons  in  1867,  31,722  tons  in  1866,  and 
30,592  tons  in  18G5.  This  great  production, 
which  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  zinc 
production  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been 
attained  merely  with  the  minerals  obtained  from 
the  company's  own  mines,  but  the  directors 
supplied,  to  some  extent,  the  consumption  of  the 
company's  furnaces  by  means  of  purchases  made 
abroad.  The  sales  effected  by  the  company  on 
the  various  European  and  over-sea  markets  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  production,  having 
amounted  last  year  to  44,441  tons,  of  which 
37,957  tons  were  zinc,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
total  of  37,957  tons,  France  alone  figured  for 
about  half,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  for 
one-fourth,  and  England,  the  United  States,  and 
other  over-sea  markets  for  the  other  fourth.  The 
selling  price  of  zinc  last  year  was  below  that  of 
1868,  but  this  element  of  loss  was  compensated 
for  by  a  greater  production  and  economies  realised 
in  the  manufacture.  Among  the  general  causes 
which  for  several  years  past  have  tended  to 
occasion  a  decline  in  the  price  of  zinc,  we  should 
mention  the  great  production  of  calamines  in 
Sardinia,  which  has  augmented,  by  more  than 
20,000  tons  per  annum,  the  general  production  o£ 
rough  zinc  in  Europe  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  which  formerly 
existed  between  the  production  and  consumption. 
The  net  profits  realised  by  the  company  amounted 
last  year  to  £124,846,  and  the  dividend  for  1869 
is  16s.  per  share,  absorbing  £90,000.  This  divi- 
dend shows  some  little  improvement  upon  that 
paid  for  1868,  and  the  company's  position  seems 
to  have  improved  generally  during  the  last  12 
months. 

Industbial  School,  Ecclbs,  near  Man- 
chester.— The  competition  for  the  above  schools 
has  been  decided.  After  the  committee  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  designs,  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  was  consulted,  and  pronounced 
in  favour  of  No.  8.  On  breaking  the  sealed 
envelope  the  author  was  found  to  be  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  who  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  works. 

Value  of  Lawd  in  Walwoeth. — A  further 
portion  of  the  Walworth  Common  Estate,  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  S.  Mary,  Newington,  has  been 
cleared,  and  a  number  of  hats,  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  have  been  swept  away.  The 
narrow,  filthy  lanes,  locally  known  as  "  Sweep's 
Alley"  and  "Nurse's  Court"  have  disappeared, 
and  a  new  street,  in  a  line  with  the  road  through 
Surrey-square,  is  being  laid  out.  Fifty-one  build- 
ing plots,  fronting  to  or  abutting  upon  this  new 
street,  were  let  by  auction  by  Messrs.  C.  Stuart, 
Barker,  and  Son,  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
Tavern,  on  Monday  last.    There  was  a  very  large 
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attendance,  and  the  prices  realised  are  unprece 
dented  in  this  locality.  The  lots  cover  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  and  the  ground  rents 
reached  a  total  of  £491  10s.  per  annum.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  £395  12s.  per  acre,  which  capitalised 
at  25  years'  purchase  gives  £9890  per  acre  as  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple.  The  lease  which  has  just 
expired  was  granted  92  years  ago  at  a  ground  rent 
of  £3  12s.  per  acre.  If  we  capitalise  this  in  the 
same  way  at  25  years'  purchase,  it  gives  £90  per 
per  acre  as  the  fee  simple  value  in  1778.  Durino- 
the  last  90  years  this  land  has  therefore  increased 
in  value  more  than  a  hundred  fold. 

The  Late  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  Bradford 
—On  Friday  evening  last  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and 
Pepper,  architects,  Bradford,  expired  at  his 
residence,  Little  Horton-lane,  aged  sixty-five. 
The  deceased  was  the  oldest  architect  in  the  townj 
having  been  in  business  for  thirty  years,  but  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  he  has  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement.  He  was  a  gentleman 
generally  esteemed,  had  served  the  offices  of  town 
councillor  and  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  has  left 
his  mark  behind  him  in  many  fine  buildino-s— 
banking  premises,  warehouses,  manufactories,1ind 
residences — that  now  adom  Bradford.  He  was  a 
native  of  Holme,  near  Howden,  and  had  been  in 
indifferent  health  for  a  year  or  tvro  previous  to 
his  demise.  His  discriminating  judgment  in 
arbitration  cases  was  held  in  esteem.  He  leaves 
one  son,  Mr.  T.  G.  Andrews,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Pepper,  has  latterly  conducted  the 
business. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway.— 
The  long  and  expensive  Parliamentary  contest 
between  the  Metropolitan  District  Kailway  Com- 
pany and  the  City  authorities  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Tuesday.  The  Lords'  Committee  unan- 
imonsly  refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Bread-street  to  the  Mansion-house. 
The  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany to  abandon  their  line  from  Aldgate  to 
Tower-hill  was  also  refused,  but  the  Committee 
are  prepared  to  recommend  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  time,  if  it  be  desired,  for  the 
completion  of  the  works. 

New  Halfpenny  Stamp.— The  Post-office 
authorities  are  said  to  have  finally  decided  upon 
the  form  of  the  new  halfpenny  stamp  to  be  used 
for  the  transmission  of  newspapers  through  the 
post  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October.  The  stamp 
will  be  one-third  smaller  than  the  present  postage 
stamp,  the  head  of  her  Majesty,  as  at  present  en- 
graved on  the  stamps,  to  be  reduced  in  a  corre- 
sponding proportion.  On  each  side  of  the  head 
will  be  the  figures  "^d."  in  the  place  of  the 
words  "Postage  one  penny,"  now  adopted.  The 
stamp  will  be  oblong,  the  horizontal  sides  being 
longer  than  the  perpendicular,  thus  presenting  to 
the  eye  a  clear  and  well-defined  difference  between 
the  halfpenny  and  the  penny  stamp.  The  colour 
selected  has  been  light  pink,  that  having  been 
found  after  many  experiments  to  be  the  most 
fugitive,  and  the  most  easily  affected  by  any  at- 
tempts at  tampering  with  it.  The  figures  deno- 
ting the  value  of  the  stamp  will  be  left  white, 
and  the  grouud  will  be  filled  up  with  engine 
work,  or  light  pink  lines.  The  stamps  will  be 
printed  on  sheets  of  480,  representing  20  shillino-g' 
worth.  ° 

A  Relic  op  the  Bradford  Manor  Hall. 
— Previous  to  the  demolition  of  the  Bradford 
Manor  Hall,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Elizabethan  doorway,  with  its  quaint  carvings, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Kawson  famUy, 
should  be  preserved.  That  hope  has  been  rea- 
lised. The  doorway,  and  other  portions  of  the 
old  building,  were  presented  to  the  Corporation. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  architects,  pre- 
pared an  appropriate  design  for  the  utilising  of 
the  doorway,  and  it  has  been  erected  in  its 
entirety  in  Peel  Park,  forming  a  covering  to  the 
drinking  fountain  adjacent  to  the  lower  lake. 
The  doorway  has  been  framed  in  a  neat  little 
buiWing,  about  I(5ft.  in  height,  the  internal 
dimensions  being  4ft.  2in.  by  8ft.  6in.  The  lion's 
head,  through  which  the  water  will  flow,  is 
placed  in  a  shallow  niche,  and  over  this  is  a 
carved  stone,  taken  from  the  old  hall,  bearing  the 
Bawson  arms. 

Columbia  Market  Approaches. —  A  new 
approach  to  this  market  is  now  in  course  of  for- 
mation, and  will  be  opened  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
Crabtree-row  will  then  run  direct  from  Hackney- 
road  to  Colombia  Market.  This  will  leave  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground  with  frontages  to  Hack- 
ney-road, Crabtree-row,  and  Union-street,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  will  be  erected  a  drinking  foun- 
tain at  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  expense"  with 
probably,  a  few  trees  around  it.  It  is  proposed  to 
a  low  flower-sellers  to  lay  out  their  flowers  and 
plants  for  sale  on  a  portion  of  this  trianf^ular 
space  (free  of  charge  or  rent),  thus  forming  a 
small  flower  market.  By  making  Crabtree-row 
straight,  and  giving  this  triangular  piece  of 
ground  to  the  public.  Miss  Coutts  loses  at  least 
£6000  worth  of  building  land. 

"The  Utmost  Rigour  op  the  Law  "—If 
on  some  Easter  Monday,  or  Monday  in  Whitsun 
week,  a  party  of  mechanics  or  labourers  from 
VVhuechapel  were  to  smash  some  valuable  works 
of  art  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  society 
would  expect  the  infliction  of  punishment  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gentlemen,  students  of  Greek  literature, 
and  lovers  of  learning,  science,  and  art,  break  into 
their  own  college  library  and  destroy  busts  and 
statues  by  way  of  frolic.  Some  are  rusticated, 
some  sent  away  altogether,  some  "  gated  ;''  none 
are  prosecuted  to  conviction.  The  parents  may 
suffer  thereby,  but  what  do  these  Mohawks  care 
for  such  trivial  penalties  as  leaving  Oxford  without 
a  degree  ?—Latv  Journal. 


Mr.  Edward  Wm.  Drurj',  of  the  firm  of  Drurv 
and  Lovejoy,  was  the  successful  candidate  for  tlic 
district  surve3'orship  of  S.  Margaret  and  S.  .Jolin 
Westminster,  at  the  office  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  Friday  last. 

There  is  a  vacancy  in  her  Majesty's  Office  of 
Works  for  an  assistant  surveyor.  The  salary  is 
£500  per  annum,  increasing  to  £700.  The  First 
Commissioner,  we  learn,  has  determined  to  receive 
applications  from  duly  qualified  persons,  and  to  deal 
wth  them  on  their  merits,  without  reference  to 
patronage. 

The  Sheffield  Gas  Company  has  resolved  to  reduce 
the  price  of  gas,  supplied  on  and  after  July  1st,  to 
3s.  1  d.  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Shoreditch  Vestry  has,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Building  Committee,  ordered  the  portion 
of  the  road  frouting  S.  Luke's  Workliouse  to  be  paved 
with  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  as  laid  down  in 
Threadneadle-street. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  has  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  a  new  infirmary,  at  the  Durham  Union  Work- 
house, at  a  cost  of  £3500. 

A  new  infirmary  is  to  be  erected  at  Booth,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £3500,  exclusive  of  the  land, 
which  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

About  fifteen  months  ago  the  dilapidated  tower  of 
Whitfield  Church,  Northants,  was  blown  down  in  a 
gale,  and  the  body  of  the  building  being  in  nearly 
as  bad  a  state,  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Woodyer,  architect,  at  the  cost  of  £3000.  The  fabric 
was  re-opened  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  the  rising  English  artist 
at  Rome,  wliom  we  mentioned  in  this  column  a  few 
weeks  since,  lias  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  bust 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  for  the  Town-hall  at  Staley- 
bridge.  ^ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  lav  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Reading  Grammar  School  on  Friday,  the  1st 
of  .July.  ^ 

A  German  savant,  who  has  been  exploring  the 
plains  of  Troy,  says  he  has  discovered  the  ruins  of 
Priam's  palace. 

There  are  seven  female  sculptors  from  the  United 
States  in  Rome  at  the  present  time— Misses  Hosmer, 
Whitney,  Lewis  (coloured).  Freeman,  Stebbins, 
Foley,  and  Virginia  Ream. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Premier  has  consented  to 
recommend  a  grant-pension  of  £100  per  annum  to 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Dargan,  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
contractor. 

The  thick  coats  of  whitewash  which  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  interior  of  Durham 
Cathedral  are  in  process  of  removal,  beginning  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Durham  Union  have  recently 
determined  to  erect  an  Infirmary  and  detached  Fever 
Wards  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  existing  Work- 
house. The  tender  of  Mr.  John  Forster,  jun.,  Dur- 
ham, to  execute  the  whole  of  the  works  for  the  sum 
of  £8989  17s.  6d.  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted  by 
the  Board  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  last. 

On  the  11th  instant  a  new  Wesleyau  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Mark  Somerset.  The  building,  which  cost 
£800,  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Price,  architect,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  seats  300  people. 

The  Fine  Art  division  of  the  French  Commission 
for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1871  has  four  presi- 
dents : — Painting,  M.  Meissonnier ;  Sculpture,  M. 
Guillaume  ;  Engraving,  M.  Gerome  ;  Architecture, 
M.  Lofuel. 


any  dictionary,  and  the  origin  of  which  U  ob,cure 
borne  of  the  following  are  scientific  names  often  used 
m  conuect.ou  with  wood,  but  not  always  horou"hfv 
tioned!      '  '""^  °'        cld'ss  first  men- 

Botanists  divide  plants  into  two  classes,  exogenous, 
which  increase  their  growth  by  an  annual  accession 
of  matter  externally,  and  emlo;,emm,,  which  increasa 
their  growth  by  an  annual  accession  of  matter  inter- 
nally;  so  that  m  cxon-euous  pUnts  the  external  parts 
are  the  younger,  aud  In  the  endofrenous  plants  it  is  ou 
the  contrary,  the  internal  parts  which  are  of  the  latest 
growth,   limber  trees  are  of  the  exogenous  class. 

Suppose  we  take  the  horizontal  section  of  the  stem 
of  .a  tree  and  examine  it.  First  of  all  at  the  centre 
we  hnd  the  perfect  or  heart  wood.  As  timber  tree  in- 
crease by  accession  of  matter  externally,  it  follows 
that  this  must  be  the  oldest  wood,  and  that  the  several 
concentric  layers  must  be  younger,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  centre 

Then  comes  a  belt  of  "alburnem,"  or  sap  wood 
which  has  not  yet  attained  to  perfect  maturity  The 
next  concentric  belt  is  termed  the  "  Uber,"  and  this 
again  is  enclosed  in  the  bark,  the  liber  formino-  an 
internal  coatin<r  to  the  bark.  The  centre  of  the  heart 
wood  IS  occupied  by  the  pith,  and  between  the  pith 
and  the  bark  what  are  called  medullary  rays  keep 
up  a  connection.  The  outer  covering  of  the  bark  is 
sometimes  called  tlie  epidermis.  Sap,  which  has 
nndergone  a  chemical  change  by  exposure  in  the  leaves 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  on  its  descent 
The  sap,  after  undergoing  this  curious  change  is 
termed  "cambium."  "  Girdling  "  trees  in  the  sprrns 
(atooobvious  term  to  need  any  explanation)  causes 
them  to  produce  timber  in  the  ensuing  winter  of  au 
increased  specific  gravity  above  the  girdling.  Mr 
Knight,  who  was  for  several  years  presideBt"  of  ihe 
Horticultural  Society,  vouches  for  this,  and  so  ac- 
complished an  arborist  may  be  implicitly  trusted.  In 
one  experiment  he  made,  in  which  the  belt  of  bark 
has  been  extracted  for  several  years,  he  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  wood  above  was  0-590,  while 
tliat  below  it  was  only  0491,  and  also  that  th& 
alburnum  or  sap  wood  had  acquired  a  greater  degree- 
of  hardness,  and  consequently  durability. 

What  is  called  "  quaggy  "  timber  is  grown  in  loose 
soils.  Timber  so  termed  is  full  of  shakes  and  clefts 
in  the  centre.  "Cuppy"  wood  is  said  to  be  cuppy 
when  a  shake  extends  round  a  great  portion  of  tha 
trunk,  between  two  of  the  annual  concentric  layers 
so  as  to  divide  them  from  each  other.  The  defect  Is 
not  attributable  to  the  soil,  but  is  supposed  to  origi- 
nate in  the  effect  of  frosts  on  the  aqueous  sap  in  its 
ascent. 

"Rind  gall"  is  caused  by  the  alburnum  of  a  tree 
being  wounded,  or  a  branch  being  improperly  lopped 
or  damaged.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  tree  will 
cover  it,  and  it  is  then  called  a  rind  gall,  which,  should 
the  injured  part  have  had  time  to  become  decayed,  or 
partially  so,  or  even  sodden  with  the  rains,  will  fre- 
quently cause  au  excessive  rottenness  in  the  plant. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  elm  timber.  ''Doa- 
tiness  "  (probably  •'  dottiness  ")  is  a  spotted  or  speckled, 
appearance  like  small  stains  in  the  wood.  This 
disease  is  most  common  in  American  yellow  pine 
beech  and  American  oak.  It  is,  in  fact,  incipient 
decay. 

Fo-xey  timber  presents  a  dull  red  appearance,  quite 
unmistakable  when  once  seen.  Such  wood  is  soon 
ruined  when  ouce  attacked,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
doated  wood,  the  surface  fibres  can  be  scraped  away 
with  the  thumb  nail. 

"  Shakes  "  and  "  wane  "  are  too  much  in  use  to  need 
explanation. 

The  Liverpool  timber  market  is  rather  bare  of 
Baltic  goods.    The  following  piioes  are  asked  :— 

Holmsundand  Husum  yellow,  per  Pets',  std.,  £7103. 
to  £!). 

Petersburg  do.,  £10  to  £11. 

Do.  short  lengths,  £7  lOs.  to  £9  10. 

Quebec  best  yellow  pine,  £17  to  £19. 

Do.  3rd,  £7  10s.  to  £9. 

Do.  spruce,  £7  5s.  to  £7  10s. 

S.  John's  spruce,  £0  10s.  to  £0  Ids. 

Dantzig  lathwood,  per  fathom,  £4  lOs.  to  £4  15s. 

Jamaica  logwood,  per  ton,  £1  lOs.  to  £5. 

Campeachy  do.,  £10  lOs. 

Tobasco  do.,  f  S  Ss.  to  £9  lOs. 

Spanish,  Tobasco,  aud  Honduras  fustic,  £5  lOs.  to 
£G  5s. 
Jamaica,  £5  to  £6. 
Cuba,  £9  5s.  to  £10. 

Nicaragua  wood  (solid)  £12  and  upwards. 
Do.  (small)  £5  to  £7. 
Lima  wood,  £11  to  £1.3. 
Barwood,  £4  5s.  to  £4  10s. 
Sapan  wood,  £8  los.  to  £11. 

At  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  building  materials  are 
selling  as  follows  .-  — 
Bricks,  per  1000,  £2  153.  to  £3  5s. 
Countess  slates,  per  1000,  £13  to  £14. 
Jlorewood's  corrugated  Iron,  per  ton,  £28  to  £29. 
Other  brands,  £--7. 

From  Otago   the  following  are  the  last  quota- 
tions : — 

3x9  Baltic  deals,  either  yellow  or  white,  per  foot 
run,  6Jd.  to  55d. 
3x9  white  spruce,  4}d.  to  5d. 
l^in.  flooring  boards,  per  square,  22s.  6d. 
Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Countess  slates  (are  very  scarce)  per  100,  £1  . 
Portland  cement,  per  barrel,  223. 
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LO.VDON,  FRIDAY,  J  USE  10,  IS70. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
IN  CONDUIT  STREET. 

(^Continued  from  fage  40G.) 

MR.  F.  PECK  is  tlie  contributor  of  two 
effective  drawings,  Nos.  8G  and  95,  of 
large  and  important  worlds,  representing  tlie 
county  prison  for  Lincolnshire,  now  in  course 
of  erection  near  Lincoln,  and  the  Suffolk 
County  College.  With  regard  to  the  prison,  it 
would  appear  to  be  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  sanitaiy  and  other  requirements,  but  to 
liave  an  nifectation  of  a  mimic  Castellated 
style,  which  had  better  have  been  avoided. 
The  strictest  utilitarianism  in  such  structures 
will  generiilly  produce  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  effect.  The  Sussex  College  seems, 
as  far  as  the  view,  unaccompanied  by  any 
plan,  is  concerned,  to  have  little  beyond  size  to 
recommend  it.  Architecturally,  its  merits  are 
of  third-rate  order  ;  neither  grouping  nor  detail 
are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  William  Lee  has  provided  us  with 
betier  food  for  reflection.  No.  88  is  an  inte- 
rior view  of  his  premiated  design  for  thehirge 
hall  for  the  iMancliester  Town  Hall.  It  is  a 
good  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  what  would 
liave  been  a  noble  apartment,  though  some- 
what over  ornate.  We  !-hall  rejoice,  how- 
ever, if  the  one  about  to  be  built  be  equally 
meritorious. 

Nos.  93  and  94  are  exterior  views  of  the 
same  design,  but  far  inferior,  as  being  less 
simple  in  general  design  and  still  moreover- 
done  with  ornamental  detail,  and  that  detail 
being  far  from  satisfactory. 

No.  99  is  a  study  for  the  decoration  of  the 
large  hall.  Though  careful  and  meritorious, 
and  we  may  say  harmonious  in  effect,  it  is 
not  particularly  original.  The  design  for  the 
painted  glass  is  poor,  and  the  figure  subjects 
in  the  roof  too  small  in  scale.  The  whole  seems 
an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  work,  of  which  the 
world  possesses  quite  enough  without  its  repe- 
tition in  copies.  In  No.  157  Mr.  William  Lee 
has  left  the  realms  of  fancy  for  those  of  sober 
fact,  but  this  design  (one  of  the  two  selected 
for  the  Lincoln  and  Nottinghamshire  Schools) 
is  very  third-rate.  His  namesake,  Mr.  Ernest 
Lee,  in  his  prize  design  for  a  railway  station, 
■which  obtained  the  Soane  medallion,  (Nos. 
110  to  113)  has  followed  after  another 
modern  master — Mr.  Burges.  We  do  not 
think  his  lopsided  elevation  to  face  the  Thames 
would  be  much  better  than  tho.^e  we  have  been 
favoin-ed  with  by  the  railway  engineers,  but 
the  side  view  of  the  building  is  very  s;itisfac- 
tory.  Tlie  detail,  of  course,  is  a  version  of  Early 
French  Gothic,  of  which  the  quietness  ai.d 
simplicity  is  a  relii  f  after  the  crocketted  repast 
we  have  just  discussed  ;  but  the  stumpiness 
observable  in  the  work  of  this  as  of  other  ad- 
herents of  the  all  head  and  no  body  style  is  an 
affectation  which  is  offensive. 

Mr.  George  Truefitt  sends  but  one  drawing. 
No.  90,  a  highly-characteristic  one.  It  is  a 
view  of  S.  George's  Church,  Tufnell  Park, 
erected  in  1861.  It  is  quaint,  original,  and 
economic^ — three  good  qualities — but  it  is,  to 
our  mind,  horribly  ugly.  The  plan  is  octa- 
gonal, with  a  brick  arcade,  having  stone 
springers  carried  on  iron  columns  dividing  a 
central  area  from  a  surrounding  aisle,  a  circu- 
lar projecling  apse  with  lateral  excrescences 
on  the  eastern  side.  Mr.  Truefitt's  drawing, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  is  his  own. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  has  a  larjre  and  elabo- 
rately coloured  drawing  of  his  great  building 
the  London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Watford.  It 
is  a  town  in  itself,  and  not  unpicturesquely 
grouped,  but  its  other  architectural  features 
and  detail  are  very  mediocre,  though  pre- 
tentious. 

A  far  better  and  a  quietly  and  well-arranged 


group  of  buildings  is  that  by  W.  Milford  Teulon 
and  E.  Evans  Cronk  (No.  92) — a  design  in  pen 
and  ink  tor  Convalescent  Homo,  Salthurn-hy- 
ti>e-Sea.  The  only  part  which  strikes  us  as 
needing  revision  is  the  upp(!r  part  of  the 
central  turret.  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  also  ex- 
hibits four  other  drawings,  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural colourists'  work,  Nos.  200  to  '203. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  large  man- 
sion built  for  Lord  Overstone  in  Northamp- 
toiisbirc,  which,  though  in  a  corrupt  style,  is 
stately  and  picturesque.  Frogmore,  near 
Hereford,  is  more  to  our  taste,  and  has  the 
modest,  while  efl'cclive,  aspect  of  an  old  town 
mansion.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  Long 
Hall,  a  house  built  near  Guisborough,  where 
the  attempt  to  combine  modern  requirements 
with  a  few  Elizabethan  features  is  not  happily 
effected. 

Mr.  James  Brooks  sends  (No.  96)  south- 
west view  of  Christ  Church  establishment, 
Clapton,  and  (No.  97)  the  interior  of  the  same 
church — pen-and-ink  drawings  more  careful 
than  masterly.  They  hardly  do  justice  to  this 
really  tine  group  of  buildings.  The  church  is 
stately  and  dignified,  but  the  curious  iron  sort 
of  birdcage  for  a  bell  turret  is  not  in  keeping. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke's  miserable,  while 
pretentious.  Congregational  Church  (No.  98) 
suffers  sadly  by  contrast  with  the  above.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  apparently  more  in  his  element, 
though  that  is  but  a  prosaic  one,  in  No.  174, 
design  for  a  City  building. 

Mr.  Crossland  has  sent  one  good  drawing 
which  we  have  overlooked  (No.  45),  the  inte- 
rior of  Christ  Church,  Staincliffe.  It  is  sump- 
tuous and  stately,  and  of  a  fair  ordinary  type. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Lyon  send  three  draw- 
ings, neatly  executed  in  pen  and  ink,  of  additions 
to  Cowhill  Church,  Dumfriesshire.  The  plan 
seems  a  good  one,  and  the  elevations  in  the  Scotch 
Baronial  style  picturesque  and  well  treated. 
The  men-servants  are  labelled  dangerous  by 
being  stuck  into  a  perfectly  isolated  tower 
like  a  keep,  which  seems  rather  like  affecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller  has  sent  a  huge  drawing, 
labelled  "Government  Buildings,"  in  a  wretched 
style  of  Batty-Langley-like  Gothic  that,  we 
trust,  may  never  be  foisted  upon  any  Govern- 
ment, even  in  the  antipodes. 

Mr,  H.  Florence  sends  his  creditable  gold 
medal  design  for  a  theatre.  It  is  exquisitely 
tinted  in  the  French  style  of  drawing. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale  also  contributes  a  well- 
drawn  and  tinted  design  for  ball  and  concert- 
rooms  in  Early  French  Gothic,  free  from 
extravagance. 

Messrs.  Henrv  Jarvis  and  Son's  design 
(No.  125)  for  S.  Stephen's  Giurch,  Walworto, 
now  t)eing  erected,  is  infinitely  better  than 
their  unsuccessful  compeiition  drawing  before 
referred  to.  We  do  not  like  the  top  of  the 
tower,  but  otherwise  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  principal  porch  are  good.  There 
is  a  great  f  .lling  off  in  t'  e  chancel. 

Messrs.  W.  FogertyandT.  Drew  send  three 
drawings  of  new  municipal  buildings,  B  'Ifast, 
which  .seem  conveniently  arranged.  The  style 
is  Classic,  and  would  pass  exce])t  for  the  man- 
sard roofs  and  other  parts  above  the  main 
cornice,  which  are  but  little  in  kee[)ing. 
Messrs.  Fogerty  and  Drew  appear  in  another 
character  in  No.  161,  design  for  Guildh.all  and 
public  offices,  Plymouth,  an  effective  but 
over  ornate  Gothic  building. 

No.  154,  Eign  Brook  Congregational  Church, 
Hereford,  by  G.  Haddon,  is  another  preten- 
tious but  poor  specimen  of  its  class. 

No.  156  is  a  view  of  the  mansion  lately 
erected  for  Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks  by  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  in  Park-lane — a  stately  building  in  red 
brick  and  stone,  unobjectionable  in  mass  but 
not  so  in  detail. 

No.  159,  Berkshire  Lunatic  Asylum,  now 
bein'j  erected  at  Chelsea,  near  Wallingford,  by 
C.  H.  Howell,  is  tolerably  successful  and 
cheerful  looking.  The  recessed  buildings  have 
the  roofing  unpleasantly  pushed  down  on  to 
the  top  windows,  which  ought  to  have 
dormers,  and  the  top  of  the  tower  would  be 


improved  by  the  omission  of  the  excrescences 
at  the  angles  and  the  raising  up  of  the  roof. 

No.  IGO,  a  proposed  mansion  in  Argyllshire, 
by  John  lloueyman,  jiin.,  is  satisfactory  in 
eifoct ;  from  the  point  of  view  chosen,  the 
tower  needs  adilitional  height. 

No.  168  hardly  shows  to  advantage  Mr. 
I'Anson's  creditable  premises  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bihle  Society  in  Blackfriars,  nor 
does  No.  169,  the  interior  of  hall  and  staircase 
of  the  same,  promise  much  in  the  way  of 
decoration. 

Mr.  C.  Ellison  sends  three  competition 
drawings  of  a  Legislative  Hall  for  Douglas. 
The  design  is  peculiar,  and  would  be  effective, 
though  extravagant.  Its  effect,  however, 
depends  upon  its  castellated  character,  which 
is  an  anachronism.  The  turrets  and  loop- 
holes would  be  useless  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  ordinary  sized  window  openings  he 
has  been  compelled  to  introduce,  and  nothing 
but  great  scale  could  carry  off  such  a  skyline, 
whereas  the  larger  part  of  the  building 
appears  to  be  one  story  above  a  basement. 
No.  179,  by  the  same  architect,  is  another 
overdone  competition  drawing. 

Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son  send  a  fine 
drawing  of  a  noble  building  (No.  173),  Great 
Northern  Station  Hotel,  lately  completed  at 
Leeds.  As  we  criticised  its  features  at  length 
last  year,  when  a  photograph  of  it  was  ex- 
hibited, it  is  needless  to  do  so  again. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Teatro  Massimo  at  Palermo,  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  King,  in  reviewing  the 
architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  A  plan 
of  the  ceiling  and  section  of  the  building  are 
here  shown  in  Nos.  175  and  176. 

In  No.  177  Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven  exhibit 
a  drawing  of  a  monster  establishment  they  are 
about  to  erect  for  Messrs.  Brandon  at  the 
corner  of  Oxford  and  Cavendish-streets.  As 
usual  with  shop  architecture,  a  massive  struc- 
ture seems  poised  upon  glass.  This  is  utterly 
destructive  of  proper  effect,  and  much  to  be 
regretted  in  this  instance,  as  the  pseudo- 
Classic  style  adopted  is  on  the  whole  other- 
wise well  treated.  Mr.  Giles  also  exhibits  a 
nicely-treated  Italian  villa  (No.  184),  High- 
field  House,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  sends  a  careful 
design  for  entrance  gates,  Montalto,  Ballyna- 
hinch,  Ireland,  which  we  should  have  thought 
better  suited  for  a  London  park  than  for  a 
locality  with  such  an  outlandish  name,  and 
where  we  should  think  the  ten  fountains 
shown  projecting  from  the  piers  an  unneces- 
sary luxury.  The  details  are  classic^d  and 
delicate,  but  there  is  little  in  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  affair  to  justify,  in  our  opinion,  its  co.-t. 
Mr.  Aitchison's  designs  for  furniture  and  deco- 
ration, to  which  we  hope  to  refer,  are  much 
more  to  our  taste. 

We  cannot  admire  Mr.  J.  J.  C  le's  drawing 
(No.  180)  of  buildings  in  Tlirogmorton-street, 
which  are  commendably  simple  and  unob- 
trusive. Such  criticism  would  be  by  no 
means  applicable  to  its  neighbour  No.  181,  a 
careful  drawing,  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  the 
elaborate  Renaissance  church  of  S.  Trinite, 
Paris,  by  M.  T.  Ballu.  It  is  Parisian,  and  we 
seek  no  importation  of  its  character  into 
England. 

No.  182,  new  premises  for  the  East  India 
Railway  Company,  by  T.  E.  Knightley,  is  a 
nice  pencil  drawing  of  a  modest-looking 
fagade,  treated  with  some  novelty  of  detail. 

Mr.  Knightley  also  sends  another  pencil 
drawing  (No.  18  5)  of  his  premiated  design  for 
the  Concert  Theatre,  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  sends  two  disagreeable- 
looking  drawinLis  of  a  pretentious  but  ugly 
building  (Nos.  188-89),  Clapton  Park  Chapel. 
They  are,  unfortunately,  the  selected  ones. 
Mr.  Robins  is  apparently  more  fortunate  in 
pleasing  committees  than  he  has  been  with  us 
— judging  also  by  No.  193,  which  presents  two 
designs,  said  to  be  the  premiated  ones,  for  the 
Salisbury  Bank,  and  No.  195,  premiated 
design  for  S.  Pancras  Infirmary. 
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Mr.  Marrable  lias  sent  liere  an  interior  view 
of  his  new  church  of  S.  Peter's,  Deptford.  It  is 
an  elaborate  and  highly-finished  drawing.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
building  in  reviewing  the  designs  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  have  here  the  triple  chancel 
arch— a  novel  and  not  bad  feature,  and 
the  vaulted  chancel  and  aisles,  which  form  the 
best  part  of  the  church  ;  the  pulpit  is  preten- 
tious and  ugly. 

We  have  now  completed  our  inspection  of 
the  architectural  drawings  which  set  forth  the 
designs  of  buildings  erected  or  contemplated  ; 
and  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
nearly  all  the  buildings  of  importance  of  the 
day  have  been  attempted  to  be  sliown  here,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
number.  All  that  we  really  have  to  regret  is 
the  paucity  of  the  visitors  to  the  gallery,  and 
the  apparent  waste  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitors.  They  pipe  cheerily,  but  few- 
respond,  and  it  pains  us  much  that  in  some 
cases  we  have  had  to  carp  at  the  piping,  seeing 
that  the  appreciation  of  their  professional 
brethren  is  the  only  reward  they  can  expect. 
Still,  whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well ;  and  the  better  the  result  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  at  last  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the 
public.  We  have  not  yet  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  the  exhibition,  as 
there  are  some  very  interesting  designs  for 
decorations  of  various  kinds,  photographs  of 
buildings,  and  a  large  and  valuable  series  of 
architectural  sketches,  to  which  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  devote  some  attention. 


TRUSSED  GIRDERS.— III. 

WE  have  reserved  for  a  concluding  article 
the  demonstration  of  the  geometrical 
or  graphical  method  of  obtaining  the  amount 
of  strain  induced  upon  the  different  members 
of  a  trussed  girder.  So  far,  our  investigations 
have  been  confined  to  ascertaining  the  strain 
upon  the  centre  or  any  other  part  of  the  balk 
01  beam  that  is  trussed,  and  pointing  out  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  tie  rods  are 
affected.  The  conversion  of  a  thrust  or  com- 
pressive strain  into  a  pull,  or  one  of  a  tensile 
character,  and  vice  versa,  will  be  ensily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  and  explanation  already 
given.  The  same  system  will  be  followed  in 
the  present  investigation  as  has  been  adhered 
to  in  former  ones — that  is,  the  general  prin- 
ciples will  be  first  elucidated,  and  then  they 
will  be  applied  to  the  example  selected.  The 
identity  of  the  results  of  the  calculation  will 
be  a  check  upon  their  accuracy.  It  is  not  to 
-be  supposed  that  an  absolute  identity,  nume- 
rically speaking,  will  be  established,  because 
no  practical  man  ever  expects  such  a  close 
agreement  will  ever  be  obtained  from  inde- 
pendent methods  of  analysis.  In  fact,  when 
the  results  thus  obtained  agree  very  closely, 
the  coincidence  is  in  itself  suspicious.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  too  good  a  clieck.  Let  the 
diagram  in  fig.  1  represent  a  skeleton  elevation 
of  the  example  of  the  trussed  girder  hitherto 
chosen  for  illustrating  the  subject.  The  lines 
are  supposed  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
geometrical  axes  of  the  members  of  the  truss, 
along  which  it  is  assumed  the  various  strains 
act.  There  is  of  course  a  little  latitude 
allowed  in  practice,  but  it  is  in  order  to  ensure 
the  strains  being  transmitted  in  their  proper 
directions  along  the  several  bars,  that  the 
wording  of  specifications  is  so  stringent 
respecting  the  accurate  drilling  and  pimching 
of  the  holes  for  the  bolts,  cottars,  and  pins. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  any  error  in  what  is 
termed  the  "  centering"  of  these  holes  would 
throw  the  pin  or  bolt  out  of  the  line  of  the 
geometrical  axis  of  the  bar,  and  cause  the  line 
of  strain  to  run  obliquely  across  it.  A  bar  or 
rod  that  was  otherwise  quite  strong  enough  for 
its  work  would,  by  careless  or  bad  workman- 
ship, be  thus  rendered  comparatively  weak. 
Besides,  although  the  effect  of  punching  or 
drilling  out  a  portion  of  a  bar  is  provided  for, 
yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a 


local  weakness  at  that  part,  and  any  undue 
strain  would  be  felt  there  more  severely  than 
elsewhere.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
where  the  bars  are  undergoing  a  tensile  strain, 
and  have  holes  punched  in  them,  the  area  of 
the  hole  is  always  deducted  from  that  of  the 
bar  in  estimating  the  actual  area  available  for 
calculation.    The  former  is  called  the  gross, 
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and  the  latter  the  nett  area.  As  an  example, 
suppose  we  had  a  bar  3"  x  V'  with  a  hole  in 
it  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
gross  area  would  be  one  and  a-half  square 
inches,  but  the  nett  only  one  square  inch,  be- 
cause the  area  of  a  hole  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  practically  equal  to  half  a 
square  inch. 

To  return  to  the  diagram  in  fig.  1,  in  which 
a  trussed  beam  is  represented  supporting  a 
weight  at  the  centre,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine,  by  the  graphic  method  of  analysis, 
the  amount  of  the  strains  upon  its  various 
members.  From  what  has  been  already  stated, 
it  is  known  that  the  weight  is  transferred  to 
the  points  of  support  A  A  in  equal  portions. 
Were  A  B  a  plain  balk  or  beam  without  any 
trussing,  the  two  portions  of  the  weight  could 
only  be  conveyed  to  those  points  by  the  beam 
itself.  In  the  present  instance  the  case  is 
different.  In  our  last  article  the  rationale  of 
this  apparent  process  of  transference  was  ex- 
plained by  a  diagram,  and  we  shall  not  there- 
fore recapitulate.  Tlie  strut  C  D  obviously 
sustains,  in  the  first  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
weight  at  the  centre  of  the  beam,  and  since  it 
is  vertical,  the  strain  upon  it  is  not  modified 
by  any  change  of  direction,  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  weight  imposed  upon  it.  This 
premises  that  the  strut  is  not  long  enough  to 
be  affected  by  any  bending  action,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  would  vitiate  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  trussed  and 
braced  beams.  Calling  W  the  weight  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  and  S  the  strain  upon  the 
strut,  we  have  S  —  \V.  If  the  strut  be  com- 
posed of  any  niateri?,!  of  which  the  safe 
working  compressive  strain  per  square  inch 
of  sectional  area  is  known,  let  this  strain 
be  called  C,  and  the  number  of  square  inches 
of  material  N  will  be  given  by  the  equation 
S  W 

N       —  =  — .    This  value  for  N  is  its  nett 
C  C 

value,  after  deducting  all  bolt,  pin,  or  other 
holes  that  may  have  been  required  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  other  parts  of  the  truss. 
The  strain  upon  the  strut  C  D  may  be  thus 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  inspection, 
which  simple  method  is  not  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  the  problem.  To  find  the  strains  upon 
the  tie-rods  and  beam,  make  a  D  equal  to  the 
weight  W,  at  the  centre.  From  the  point  a, 
draw  a  e  and  a  /,  parallel  to  the  tie-rods  B  D, 
A  D  respectively,  and  meeting  them  in  the 
points  e  and  /.  If  the  lines  a  e  and  af  he 
measured  by  the  same  scale  as  a  D,  they  will 
give  the  strains  upon  the  tie-rods  B  D  and 
A  D.  In  this  case  these  strains  are  equal,  for 
two  reasons — firstly,  because  the  weight  is 
situated  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  girder, 
thus  making  the  leverage  between  it  and  each 
support  equal ;  and  secondly,  because  the  tie- 
rods  are  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
strut.  Both  the  load  and  truss  are  symmetrical, 
and  the  strains  upon  one-half  are  identical 
with  those  on  the  other.  The  strain  upon  each 
half,  A  C  and  B  C,  of  the  beam  is  found  by 
drawing  the  line  e  g  f  parallel  to  it.  Either 
e  g  or  g  /,  measured  on  the  same  scale  as  before, 
will  give  the  amount  of  the  strains.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  strains  are  referred 


to  the  centre  C,  where  the  strain  is  equal  to 
«  9  or/  ^,  but  not  to  both,  as  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  case.  This  will  be  under- 
stood  when  it  is  seen  that  one  of  these  forces 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  C 
were  a  fixed  point.  If  we  suppose  either  of 
these  forces  destroyed,  and  G  made  a  fixed 
point,  it  will  not  increase  or  diminish  the 
strain  upon  the  other  half,  in  which  one  force 
is  supposed  to  act.  But  C  is  a  fixed  point, 
when  both  pieces  are  acting,  and  therefore  the 
quilibrium  of  the  whole  truss  remains  un- 
affected. The  same  result  would  ensue  if 
there  were  two  unequal  forces  acting  at  both 
ends  towards  the  centre,  provided  the  differ- 
ence were  not  more  than  the  strength  of  the 
material  could  resist.  But  if  one  strain  was  so 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  other  that  the  dif- 
ference exceeded  the  strength  of  the  material, 
then  theoretically  the  normal  equilibrium  of 
the  beam  would  be  destroyed.  Motion  would 
take  place  at  the  point  C,  in  the  direction  of 
the  lesser  strain,  and  the  whole  truss  would 
fail  altogether.  Referring  to  the  triangles 
a  e  D,  a/D,  which  are  similar  and  equal,  the 
corresponding  lines  in  either  of  them  will  give 
the  value  of  the  strains  sought.  Thus  a  D  is 
the  strain  upon  the  strut  a  e,  or  af  that  upon 
either  tie-rod,  and  eg  or  g  f  that  upon  the 
beam  at  the  centre. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  constructing 
the  diagram  of  forces  or  strains,  although  the 
principle  involved  is  the  same.  Instead  of 
starting  at  the  centre  we  may  proceed  from  the 
points  of  support,  and  work  by  the  known  re- 
action at  either  point.  There  is  one  advantage 
in  this  plan,  that  only  the  elevation  of  half  the 
truss  is  required,  which  is  frequently  in  large 
designs  a  matter  of  some  importance  and  great 
convenience.     The  reaction  at  each  point  of 

W 

support  A  and  B  is  known  to  be  equal  to  — . 

2 

W 

At  the  point  A,  make  A  6  =  —  ;  draw  B  d 

2 

parallel  to  the  tie  A  D.  Measured  by  the  same 
scale  as  A  b,  we  shall  have  b  d  equal  to  the 
strain  upon  either  tie  A  D  or  B  D,  and  A  d 
equal  to  the  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  beam. 
The  line  A  b  must  obviously  be  multiplied  by 
two  to  give  the  strain  npon  the  strut,  since  both 
reactions  must  in  the  first  case  be  supported 
by  the  strut,  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
points  of  support  at  A  and  B.  In  the  diagram, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  scale  upon  which 
W 

AS  —  —  is  plotted  is  double  that  of  a  D. 
2 

Consequently  the  agreement  of  the  two 
diagrams  will  be  shown  by  the  length  of  the 
lines  in  the  latter  being  double  that  of  the 
corresponding  ones  in  the  former.  The  line 
A  &  is  of  course  equal  to  a  D,  for  the  weight 
is  halved,  although  the  scale  is  doubled,  If 
this  principle  be  applied  to  the  example  given 
in  our  last  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
strains  will  check  with  those  obtained  by  cal- 
culation. This  is  the  simplest  description  of 
truss  that  can  be  designed,  and  is  not  appli- 
cable to  either  weights  or  spans  of  any  but 
small  dimensions.  We  shall  at  some  future 
occasion  give  examples  of  others  of  a  more 
complicated  and  scientific  character. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE  Earl  of  Derby  presided,  on  Tuesday,  at  a 
crowded  meeting  hold  in  S.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral. 
Unlike  so  many  noble  chairmen  who  are  hired  to 
adorn  such  meetings,  Lord  Derby's  speech  was 
thoroughly  practical,  and  a  real  aid  to  the  cause 
ou  behalf  of  which  be  pleaded. 

'•  I  contend,"  said  the  Earl,  "that  to  repair  a 
building  like  Cheater  Cathedral,  even  at  a  heavy 
cost,  and  though  thei  e  ma}  be  many  other  claims 
npon  our  purses,  is  a  duty  which  we,  the  residents 
of  this  part  of  England,  owe  to  the  public.  And 
I  say  that  quite  irrespective  of  the  question 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  or  how,  it  can  be 
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utilised  for  ecclesiastical   purposes.     On  that 
latter  point  you  will,  ni>  doubt,  hear  a  good  deal 
before  wo  separate.     Nearly  everybody  who  in- 
terests himself  in  these  n^atters  has  got  his  own 
plan  for  utilising  cathedrals,  only  Ihey  do  not 
altogether  asreo  as  to  how  it  shall  bo  done.  For 
my  part  I  respect  all  their  plana,  but  I  shall  leave 
them  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  more 
experience  in  such  discussions.    What  I  am  to 
contend  for  is  that  wo  Englishmen  of  to-day, 
with  a  thousand  years  of  civilisation  behind  us, 
and  with  a  future  opening,  if  not  before  our 
country,  at  least  before  our  descendants  scattered 
over  many  countries,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  the  limits,  have  duties  to  discharge  not 
merely  to  the  present  generation,  but  to  posterity 
—not  merely  to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  ;  and  one  of  tho  most 
obvious  and  most  pressing  of  those  duties  is  not 
to  suffer  the  destruction,  through  carelessness  or 
neglect,  of  any  national  memorial  which,  once 
destroyed,  can  never  be  replaced  ;  but  which,  if 
carefully  preserved,  will  be  a  help  to  those  who, 
it  may  be  500  years  hence,  shall  be  endeavouring 
to  search  into  and  reproduce  the  past  history  of 
their  race.    I  think  we  see  already  how,  as  the 
world  grows  older,  the   longing  to  penetrate 
backward  into  the  remote  past  becomes  more  and 
more  intense.    It  may  often  be  in  vain,  it  may 
often  end  in  failure,  seldom  can  it  end  in  more 
thiin  partial  success,  but  it  is  of  all  human  pur- 
suits one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting ;  and 
there  are  few  thoughtful  men,  I  suppose,  who 
have  not  some  sympathy  with  it.    Now,  of  all 
the  memorials  of  antiquity  that  of  architectural 
work  ia  the  most  durable,  and  that  about  which 
there  can  be  the  least  deception  or  mistake  ;  and 
accordingly  we  fmd  that  respect  for  such  me- 
morials is  an  universal  and  increasing  character- 
istic of  an  advanced  civilisation.    If,  for  instance, 
we  were  to  hear  that  any  ruler  of  Egypt  pro- 
posed to  pull  down  one  of  the  pyramids  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials,  there  would  be  an  outcry 
of  remonstrance  throughout  Europe.  Everybody 
would  feel  that  the  thing  which  it  was  proposed 
to  destroy  was  in  some  sense  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  human  race.    Well,  the  middle  ages 
have  left  us  two  sets  of  bnildin;7s,  each  essentially 
typical  and  characteristic  of  the  time  that  pro- 
duced them — the  feudal  castle  and  the  cathedral. 
You  have  comparatively  few  specimens  left  of 
either.    They  signalize  an  age  which,  with  all 
its  good  and  with  all  its  evil,  is  irrecoverably 
gone,  and  which  yor.  can  no  more  revive  than  you 
can  resuscitate  the  Roman  Empire.    We  do  not, 
happily  for  our  comfort,  live  in  feudal  castles,  and 
most  of  our  worship  is  carried  on  in  buildings 
which  bear  a  very  remote  resemblance  to  ancient 
cathedrals.    The  more  reason,  I  say,  why  you 
should    preserve    what  you    have,    why  you 
should    guard  from    destruction    that  which, 
if  destroyed,  you   cannot  re-create — the  more 
reason  why  as  inheritors  of  the  past  you  should 
feel  that  you  are  trustees  for  the  future." 

The  Dean  of  Chester  gave  a  statement  of 
facts  connected  with  the  restoration.  About 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  required  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  building,  he  found  it  so 
dilapidated  and  disfigured  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  but  a  skilful  observer  to 
believe  that  it  had  ever  possessed  either  dignity  or 
beauty.  Erom  tho  surveys  of  Mr.  Christian,  the 
architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
of  Mr.  Q-ilbert  Scott,  it  was  found  that  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  edifice  would  absorb  £55,000. 
To  meet  this  the  Commissioners  had  promised 
£10,000,  on  condition  that  vigorous  and  success- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  rest.  Their 
first  great  public  step  was  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  Shire-hall,  at  which  they  received  great 
encouragement,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1868  their  subscription  list  had  reached  £29,500. 
Though  they  had  bean  somewhat  passive  during 
1869,  about  £2000  was  added  to  the  fund,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  had  reached  the  sum  of 
£31,500.  The  work  of  restoration  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1868,  but  it  was 
necessarily  slow,  on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  underpinning  which  was  required  to  give 
security  to  the  bailding.  Now,  however,  the 
cathedral  was  beginning  to  unfold  its  richness  aud 
beauty,  and  anyone  who  visited  it  might  see  for 
himself  how  worthy  of  admiration  it  was  formerly, 
and  would  be  again. 

The  Bishops  of  Manchester,  Peterborough, 
and  New  York,  and  Canon  Kingsley,  also  spoke, 
and  the  meeting  was  satisfactorily  concluded  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Derby  for  presiding.  | 


ARCHITEOTUIUL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  tho  usual  fortnightly  mccting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ilidgo",  President, 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  TnoMAS  Btmshill  read  "  A  P.apcr  on 
Papers."  Mr.  BlashiU  noticed  the  great  dilliculty 
which  seems  to  exist  in  obtaining  papers  on  profes- 
sional matters,  and  tho  backwardness  of  persons 
competent  to  discuss  them.  The  advantages  of 
papers  followed  by  immediate  discussion  are  that 
you  get  all  sides  of  a  question  put  within  a  small 
compass,  and  oven  those  who  content  themselves 
with  listening  are  led  to  think  for  themselves. 
Most  men  seem  to  be  drilled  to  believe  anything 
that  is  told  them  in  well  chosen  language.  A 
great  part  of  all  written  matter  is  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  word  of  mouth  ;  the  most  readable 
part  of  it  is  written  by  persons  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  architecture.  Quito  four- 
ninths,  by  estimation,  of  professional  papers,  are 
devoted  to  the  science  of  archajology,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  all  such  papers  treat  rather  of 
matters  of  general  interest  than  on  the  art  of 
architecture,  though  they  have  (as  everything 
has)  some  bearing  on  the  art.  This  is  a  great 
and  growing  evil.  The  more  thoughtful  men  in 
all  professions  complain  that  while  everything 
else  seems  to  be  remembered,  the  special  work  of 
their  profession  is  forgotten. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should 
have  close  acquaintance  with  the  humblest  pro- 
cesses of  his  art  if  he  would  protect  himself 
against  being  misled  by  clever  writers  on  it. 
This  can  be  acquired  much  earlier  in  life  than  is 
usual,  for  the  work  of  life  ia  no  harder  now  than 
it  ever  was,  the  greater  part  of  modern  "  work  " 
so  called  being  nothing  but  the  study  of  other 
men's  opinions  on  matters  which  it  is  every  man's 
business  to  examine  and  decide  upon  for  himself. 

When  a  man  is  21  he  ought  to  have  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  his  own  pi-ofession  to  enable 
him  to  undertake  all  ordinary  duties,  and  even  to 
think  and  speak  with  judgment  on  less  familiar 
matters.  If  a  man  who  has  been  well  trained 
is  ever  going  to  be  competent,  he  is  competent 
then.  The  greatest  instances  of  eminent  men  in 
every  department  of  labour  are  those  who  have 
become  distinguished  young,  or  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  almost  immediately  after  they 
turned  their  attention  to  their  particular  depart- 
ment. Life  is  too  short  for  longer  training  than 
that  which  has  always,  as  a  rule,  terminated  at 
21 .  At  that  age  a  man  has  got  through  more 
than  one-third,  and  at  28  nearly  one-half,  his 
expectation  of  life.  Earlier  and  closer  acquain- 
tance with  practical  matters  would  preserve  us 
from  the  great  danger  that  some  one  will  come 
and  pick  up  from  under  our  feet  the  grand  dis- 
coveries which  every  age  brings  forth,  and  for 
which  the  fprofessors  of  the  different  arts  are 
looking  in  out-of-the-way  quarters,  while  the 
thing  they  want  lies  just  before  them.  When  an 
outsider  makes  some  great  hit,  people  say  it  is 
"genius  ;"  but  it  is  no  more  than  "insight," 
acquired  by  observation  of  matters  far  too  humble 
for  men  who  do  nothing  but  read  and  study  at 
second  hand.  Such  men  can  be  ai-gued  out  of 
things  which  are  plain  to  anybody  of  the  least 
practical  experience.  This  insight  is  not  to  be 
got  by  reading.  Reading  is  for  the  man  who  has 
already  gained  some  insight;  it  may  help  him  to 
more,  and  discussion  amongst  people  who  have 
not  gained  it  is  worse  than  useless.  There  are 
certain  books  written  for  the  glorification  of  men 
who  have  risen  from  humble  positions  to  eminence 
in  the  higher  arts.  These  books  can  teach  us  nothing 
unless  we  want  to  go  into  s -mething  higher  than 
architecture.  But  it  is  very  curious  to  see  how 
simple  all  the  great  discoveries  have  been  to  the 
first  man  who  really  approached  the  matter  with 
the  untrammelled  use  of  his  own  eyes  and  hands. 
Several  instances  were  given  of  persons  who  not 
merely  succeeded  in  life,  but  were  the  first  to 
start  new  ideas,  and  who  did  their  work  while 
professions  full  of  the,  men  who  ought  to  have 
done  it  looked  on  or  opposed  it.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  what  is  commonly  offered  to  young 
men  as  education  is  nothing  but  that  drill  which 
makes  a  clerk.  They  mistake  routine  for  ex- 
perience. They  despise  the  most  important 
business  of  life,  which  is  not  merely  to  repeat 
the  routine  of  their  profession,  but  to  advance  it  ; 
so  it  happens  that  they  despise  the  opportunities 
which  offer  themselves,  and  leave  the  great 
successes  and  even  dignities  to  bo  seized  by 
others  who  never  had  half  their  advantapes. 
You  must  not  read  unless  you  are  working  also. 
The  great  bulk  of  all  printed  matter  in  England 
is  on  political  subjects,  yet  the  Prime  Minister  of 


England,  who  has  had  all  his  life  tho  best  second- 
hand information,  almost  always  changes  his 
|)iirty  once  in  his  life,  or  oftencr.  llo  has  looked 
into  the  inalter  for  himself,  and  s(!on  things  in  a 
new  light.  This  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  us, 
and  induce  careful  thought  on  every  subject. 
Mere  clerks'  business  is  not  our  business  ;  we 
have  to  consider,  and  take  the  lead  in  directing 
tho  arts  of  construction,  and  should  not  be  driven 
out  of  our  course  by  tho  theories  of  people  who 
know  nothing  about  those  arts.  We  listen  a 
great  deal  too  much  then.  People  want  to  teach 
us  how  to  point  joints,  how  to  play  with  skyline, 
how  to  manage  light  and  shade ;  but  if  we  are 
fit  to  guide  in  greater  matters,  in  which  such 
persons  cannot  advise  us,  we  can  do  without 
their  advice  in  these  things.  Our  client  is  the 
great  link  between  us  and  our  work.  He  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  no  right  to  thrust  upon  him  that 
which  he  does  not  want.  There  are  more  books 
and  newspapers  by  a  great  deal  than  any  man 
can  attempt  to  read.  Tho  greatest  improvement 
that  could  be  made  in  them  would  be  to  introduce 
engravings  in  the  body  of  the  text  habitually. 
All  newspapers  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  do 
this,  and  we  shall  get  twice  the  information  in 
one-fourth  the  time,  and  all  the  long  descriptions 
will  be  cut  out.  Let  us  have  papers,  then,  upon 
matters  closely  relating  to  our  own  business  ; 
we  can  get  archajological  information  and  other 
accessorial  information  better  elsewhere  than 
through  the  medium  of  written  papers.  Let  our 
young  men  begin  to  work  early.  If  they  cannot 
get  work  on  their  own  account,  they  can  take 
responsible  positions  under  somebody  else.  Our 
papers  and  discussions  here  ought  to  help  them 
in  that  object.  And,  above  all  things,  do  not  let 
us  have  anybody  else  coming  in  to  do  the  work 
which  it  is  our  business  to  do,  but  which  is  too 
often  put  aside  for  merely  ornamental  studies. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews,  Mr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgiave,  Mr. 
Quilter,  and  others,  took  part,  aud  the  usual  vote 
of  thanks  ended  the  proceedings. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OP  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ON  Thursday  week   Dr.  Westland  Marston 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  this 
Society  on  "  The  Tragic  Element  in  the  Drama 
and  Fiction."     The  lecturer,  premising  that  his 
address  would  be  confined  to  a  few  hints  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  of  tragic  art, 
declared  that  at  no  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  literature  was  there  so  much   distaste  for 
tragedy.    Pleasure  and  deep  spiritual  emotion  at 
the  present  day  were  incompatible  terms,  the 
popular  taste  being  in  favour  of  perilous  ad- 
ventures and  miraculous  escapes.    One  cause  for 
this  was  the  passion  for  realism,  which  seized 
upon  the  photographic  appearances  of  life,  and 
neglected    its    essential    parts ;    another,  the 
monotony  of  modern  society  that  made  it  bad 
taste  to  feel,  and  which  reduced  everything  to  a 
dead  level  of  indifference.    It  was  the  fashion 
now  to  be  ashamed  of  showing  spirit.    In  some 
degree  all  art  takes  notice  of  externals,  but  it 
should  not  be  bounded  by  them.    The  lecturer 
next  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of  poetic 
justice,  the  distribution  of  which  among  tha 
characters  in  a  work  of  fiction  he  pleasantly 
likened  to  an  author  holding  out  a  sugar-plum  to 
some  and  a  cudgel  to  others.    It  was  moral 
teaching  that  was  generally  allied  with  suffer- 
ing— not  poetic  justice,   which  could  not  be 
adjusted  to  this  world— that  was  required.  The 
plays  of  Victor  Hugo  conteincd  pictures  ef  the 
noblest  idealism  worked  out  with  a  wonderful 
veracity,  and  iu  none  more  so  than  in  "Marion 
Delorme."     Dr.  Marston,  in  illustration  of  his 
subject,  read  several  short  passages  from  Schiller 
and  Shakespeare  with  admirable  effect,  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  hislee  ure  was  warmly  applauded 
— Dr.  Doran  (who  occupied  the  chair)  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  methods  employed  by 
celebrated  English  and  foreign  actors  in  order  to 
raise  their  feelings  to  the  proper  pitch  of  tragic 
excitement,  insisting  that  our  actors  had  managed 
this  more  naturally  than  those  of  France. — Dr. 
Heinemann  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  dramatist 
to  distribute  poetic  justice  among  his  personages 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  The 
vocation  of  our  times  was  not  highly  political. 
Every  period  had  something  peculiar  to  realise, 
and  now  political  and  social  ideas  occupied  the 
prominent  place. — The  lecturer  having  replied  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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NOTE?  ON  THE  INCLOSUHE  ACTS    AND  THEIR 
RESULTS. 

{^Concluded  from  pnge  411.) 

IN  the  next  session  1814,  Lord  Worsley  again 
brought  in  a  Bill,  which  was  eventually  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  to  which  I  have  several 
times  alluded.  Their  report  was  not  complete  until 
the  end  of  the  session.  It  set  forth  that  a  large 
extent  of  waste  land  in  the  kingdom  was  capable 
of  profitable  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  in  some 
localities  a  source  of  injury  and  inconvenience  to 
the  neighbourhood  by  its  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  population.  It  referred  to  the  impediment 
to  inclosure  caused  by  the  great  expense  and,  in 
Bome  cases,  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  private 
Acts,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had 
repeatedly  admitted  the  principle  and  advantage 
of  affording  facilities  for  the  inclosure  of  waste 
lands.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  time  was 
favourable  for  a  general  measure — first,  because 
the  lands  to  be  dealt  with  would,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Tithe  Act,  be  freed  from  future  liability  to 
tithes  ;  secondly,  because  of  the  improved  means 
of  draining  and  manuring  such  lands  at  a 
moderate  cost ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  tithe 
maps  and  valuation  might  be  rendered  available. 
It  suggested  that  the  Act  of  1836  might  be 
altered  advantageously,  especially  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  expense,  and  remarked  on  the  incon- 
venience of  the  occupation  of  intermixed  lands, 
and  the  good  which  would  accrue  by  affording 
increased  facilities  for  their  exchange.  After 
alluding  to  the  inconvenience  which  had  resulted 
from  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  powers  given 
to  Commissioners,  the  report  concluded  by  stating 
that  it  appeared  to  be  practicable  and  expedient 
that  a  general  Act,  entrusting  the  control  of  in- 
closures  to  a  central  Board,  should  be  passed,  but 
that  each  inclosure  ought  to  be  authorised  by 
Parliament. 

In  the  session  of  1845,  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  acting  partly  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
carried  "  The  General  Inclosure  Act,"  establishing 
the  inclosure  Commission  for  England  and  Wales. 
This  Act  has  been  supplemented  by  eight  Amend- 
ment Acts — passed,  respectively,  iu  the  years 
1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1852,  1854,  1857,  and 
1859.  (8  &  9  Vic,  cap.  118  ;  9  and  10  Vic,  cap. 
70  ;  10  &  11  Vic.  cap.  Ill  ;  11  &  12  Vic,  cap. 
99  ;  12  &  13  Vic,  cap.  83  ;  15  &  16  Vic,  cap.  79; 
17  &  18  Vic,  cap.  97  ;  20  &  21  Vic,  cap.  31  ;  22 
&  23  Vic,  cap.  43  )  The  original  measure 
authorise  !  the  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  in- 
closure of  commonable  lands,  and  only  required 
that  the  further  sam  tion  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained  in  the  cases  of  waste  or  common  land 
subject  lo  rights  at  all  times  of  the  3'ear  without 
limit.  The  sixth  Amendment  Act,  however, 
provided  thar  no  land  should  be  inclosed  without 
Parliamentary  authority. 

The  process  of  inclosure,  under  these  Acts, 
may  be  thus  briefly  d'  scribed.  One-third  part,  in 
value,  of  the  persons  interested  sign  and  forward 
to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  an  application 
(the  form  of  which  is  obtained  at  their  office), 
and  provided  the  lord  of  the  manor  also  consents, 
in  cases  were  he  is  entitled  to  the  soil,  an 
assistant  Commissioner  is  sent  down,  who  in.spects 
the  land,  inquires  into  the  circumstances  and 
expediency  of  the  proposel  inclosure,  and  holds  a 
meeting  for  the  purijos  -  of  hearing  any  objections. 
The  assistant  Commissioner  is  directed  to  ascertain, 
it  it  be  necessary,  that  any  special  protection 
should  be  provided  for  public  in  erests  or  mineral 
property,  and,  in  the  case  of  common  or  waste 
land,  whether  allotments  for  exereise  and  recrea- 
tion and  for  thi  labouring  poor  shall  be  set  out, 
in  order  that  special  conditions  with  regard  to 
these  matters  may  be  inserted  in  the  provisional 
order.  He  then  reports  to  the  Commissioner^, 
who,  if  they  approve  the  inclosure,  make  a 
provisional  order,  in  which  they  .--tate  the  propor- 
tion to  he  given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  set 
out  the  special  C(mditions.  This  order  is 
deposited  in  the  parish,  and  the  assistant  Com- 
missioner then  holds  another  meeting  to  take  the 
assents  and  dissents  ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that 
two-third  parts  of  those  interested,  in  value,  con- 
sent, the  Commissioners  certify  the  expediency  of 
th  inclosure  in  their  annual  general  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

A  Bill  is  then  brought  into  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion the  various  inclosures  certified  by  the  Com- 


missioners ;  and,  as  this  sessional  Act  is  a  public 
Act,  it  entails  no  expense  on  the  persons 
interested. 

After  the  Act  is  obtained,  the  Commissioners 
call  a  meeting  to  choo.'ie  a  valuer  to  carry  out  the 
inclosure  under  their  directions,  but  if  a  majority 
of  the  persons  interested  both  in  number  and  value 
cannot  agree  on  the  choice,  the  appointment  falls 
to  the  Commissioners.  At  this  meeting,  a 
similar  majority  may  agree  on  the  instructions  to 
be  given  to  the  valuer  as  to  setting  out  of  land 
for  various  public  purposes,  for  formation  of 
drains,  embankments,  &c.,  the  use  of  plans 
already  in  existence,  the  manner  in  which  the 
expenses  are  to  be  defrayed,  &c.,  &c.  The  valuer 
receives  the  claims,  and  after  they  have  been 
deposited  for  inspection,  holds  a  meeting  to  hear 
objections  and  determines  the  same,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners,  and  from  their 
decision  to  the  Law  Courts.  He  then  prepares 
the  plan,  ascertains  the  value  of  the  several 
interests  involved,  makes  any  necessary  roads  or 
stops  up  useless  ones,  and  eventually  sets  out  the 
the  allotments  and  draws  up  a  report  with  a  plan 
attached.  This  report  is  examined  by  the  Com- 
mistioners  and  deposited  in  the  parish  to  be 
inspected  by  the  persons  interested,  and  after 
notice,  an  assistant  Commissioner  holds  a  meeting 
to  hear  objections  which  are  determined  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  award  is  then  engrossed, 
signed,  and  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  inclosure  is  rendered  complete. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  question,  the  Com- 
mittee of  1844  considered  that  the  existenc3  of 
commons  nurtured  a  claes  of  idle  persons  on  their 
borders  who  were  frequently  concerned  in  various 
illegal  acts ;  they  therefore  reported  that  the 
character  of  the  population  would  be  improved  by 
inclosures.  They  also  thought  that  the  poorer 
inhabitants  would  be  much  benefited  by  reason 
of  the  increased  labour  which  would  be  required 
to  fence,  drain,  and  cultivate  the  lands  dealt  with. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  in  1845,  however,  the 
opposition  was  principally  on  the  ground  that  the 
small  occupiers  and  poor  people  would  suffer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  inclosure 
sometimes  deprives  this  class  of  persons  of  some 
advantages,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compensate  them 
by  the  small  allotments  to  which  they  become 
entitled  ;  the  Act-i,  however,  particularly  direct 
that  small  proprietors  shall  be  specially  considered, 
and  the  provision  rendering  it  impossible  to  in- 
close village  greens,  as  also  the  allotments  for  the 
labouring  poor  and  for  recreation,  testify  to  the 
consideration  which  has  been  given  to  the  suhject 
by  Parliament.  When  a  special  Act  was  passed, 
a  poor  man  had  no  chance  of  protecting  his 
iutere<ts,  because  of  the  expense  which  such  a 
proceeding  involved  ;  under  the  present  system, 
however,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
the  assistant  Commi-sioner  on  the  spot. 

The  Acts  provide  for  the  com|)letion  and  con- 
firmation of  incomplete  inclosuies  under  former 
Acts,  and  also  empower  the  Commissioners  to 
carry  out  exchanges  quite  independently  of  in- 
closures. This  latter  process,  which  avoids  the 
necessity  of  any  investigation  of  title,  is  very  in- 
expensive, and  has  been  most  extensively  adopt' d; 
and,  in  the  twenty-fifth  annual  repoi't  of  the 
Commissioners,  published  this  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  fewer  than  3676  such  exchanges 
have  been  confirmed. 

The  labours  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
have  been  attended  with  gre^it  success,  and  in 
their  report  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  it 
appears  that  843  inclosures,  dealing  with  531,000 
acres,  have  already  been  confirmed,  whilst  149 
a  e  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing 
120,000  acres.  They  also  state  that  the  expenses 
incuireil  by  their  office,  and  repaid  by  the  parties 
interested,  up  to  the  time  of  the  intro  lucti 'U  of 
the  annual  bill,  have  only  averaged  £15  19s.  6d. 
in  each  case. 

The  subsequent  expenses  vary,  but  they  are 
very  much  less  than  formerly,  if  the  cost  of  new 
roads  is  moderate.  In  instances  in  which  I  have 
acted  as  valuer,  the  costs  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Two  Common  Field  Inclo- 
sures—Quantity    .    .    .       667  acres 

Cost  of  roads,  about    .    .       18s.  per  acre. 

Other  expenses    ....       15s.  do. 

Six  Waste  Land  Inclosures 

—  Quantity      ....       2523  acres 

Cost  of  ro£ids      ....       333.  per  acre. 

Other  expenses    ....       30s.  do. 

In  the  latter  series,  I  have  omitted  some  heavy 
legal  costs  in  the  case  of  one  small  inclosure, 
which  though  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  raised, 
were  quite  exceptional. 


The  general  cost  of  the  inclosure  of  waste 
lands,  as  shown  by  these  figures,  is  somewhat 
high  ;  but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  commons 
were  extremely  small  must  be  taken  into  account 
In  each  of  these  cases  less  than  fifty  acres  were 
dealt  with. 

I  may  perhaps  here  refer  to  the  subject  of  the 
width  of  turnpike  roads,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  General  Turnpike  Act,  3  George  IV.,  cap. 
126.  This  statute  provides  that  across  waste 
land  no  fence  or  building  shall  be  placed  within 
25ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road,  or  if  within  three 
miles  of  a  market  town,  vrithm  30ft.  Thus,  a 
road  50ft.  wide  must  be  set  out  even  in  agricul- 
tural districts,  not  only  involving  a  great  waste  of 
land,  but  a  considerable  inconvenience  and 
nui.sance,  and  practically  leaving  a  large  tract  of 
waste  still  uninclosed.  The  trustees  very 
frequently  consent  to  a  lesser  width,  but  they  are 
not  obliged  to  do  so,  and  if  they  refuse,  the 
Turnpike  Act  must  be  complied  with. 

From  the  sketch  of  the  legislation  on  this  im- 
portant subject  up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Parliament  has  fully  recognised  the  great 
advantage  of  inclosing  wastes  and  unprofitable 
land,  and  removing  any  rights  that  interfere  with 
its  free  cultivation.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  various  Acts, 
in  order  to  preserve  open  spaces  for  the  public, 
and  for  large  populations.  Village  greens  cannot 
be  inclosed,  and  recreation  gi'ounds  and  allotments 
for  the  poor  may  be  set  out  if  necessary,  in  the 
cases  of  inclosures  of  waste  land.  Any 
proposals  for  dealing  with  commons  near  London, 
or  other  large  t  iwns,  have  been  regai'ded  by 
parliament  with  great  jealousy,  and  in  the  year 
1865,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  on  the  best  method  of  preserving  to  the 
public  open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

Their  attention  was  dii-ected  to  the  question  of 
the  inclosure  of  portions  of  commons  by  "  approve- 
ment." This  process  is  authorised  by  an  old  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  20  Henry  III.,  cap.  4,  and  known  as  the 
statute  of  Merton.  It  was  intended  to  enable  the 
lords  of  manors  to  inclose  (probably  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement  or  culiivation)  such  por- 
tions of  the  waste  as  were  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  connmoners.  The  Committee 
reciimmended,  amongst  other  things,  that  this 
statute  should  be  repealed,  at  all  events  so  far  as 
Surburban  Commons  were  concerned. 

In  the  following  session,  1866,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inclo- 
sure of  comm  ns,  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  with- 
in the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  29  &  80  Vic, 
cap.  122.  This  measure  also  provides  a  machinery, 
to  enab'e  persons  interested  in  such  commons  to 
apply  to  the  Comnussioners  to  prepare  schemes 
for  their  management,  which,  after  the  observance 
of  certain  forms,  are  t  >  be  submitted  for 
parliamentary  sanction.  By  the  Commissioners' 
report  this  year,  it  appears  that  applications  have 
been  made  to  them  in  eight  cases,  but  no  scheme 
has  yet  been  completed. 

In  the  present  S"  ss'on,  a  Billhas  been  introduced 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866  to 
commons  within  certain  distances  of  towns  con- 
taining 5000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

Last  year,  i-i  Committee  reported  on  the  subject 
of  the  Public  Recreation  Grounds  and  Allotment 
Gardens,  set  out  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  and 
suggested  some  alterations  in  those  Acts,  with  a 
view  to  enlarL'ing  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners. This  session,  the  government  has 
introduced  a  Bdl,  proposini;  that  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  value  of  any  waste  land 
shall  be  appropriated  for  those  purposss  ;  and 
giving  the  Commissioners  power  to  reserve  a 
recreation  allotment  in  the  cases  of  common  field 
inclosures  if  the  pub'ic  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  any  portion  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with  for 
such  a  pur|iose.  Common  fields  have  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  this  condition.  Eides  and 
drives  for  the  public  may  also  be  set  out,  and  the 
assent  of  the  local  authority  is  required  before 
any  land  can  be  inclnsed  within  certain  specified 
distances  of  towns  containing  2500  inhabitants 
and  upwards. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  posting  the  notices 
of  meetings  in  a  greater  number  of  places,  and 
for  distributing  them  as  handbills  in  order  to  give 
them  greater  publicity.  It  is  further  proposed 
that  the  valuer  shall  send  all  the  chums  and 
objections  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  who 
will  fix  the  meeting  for  hearing  and  detbrmining 
the  same,  and  direct  the  attendance  of  an  Assis- 
tant Commissioner,  as  assessor,  if  they  think  fit. 
'    The  beneficial  effects  which  have  resulted  from 
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nclosures  can  lianlly  bo  estimated  too  highly.  In 
the  cases  of  common  fields  the  removal  of  the 
complicated  rights  and  customs,  which  so  much 
interfered  with  their  prolitable  cultivation,  has 
increased  their  value  in  a  very  grout  degree  ;  it 
has  also  enabled  the  owners  to  effect  operations  of 
improvement,  such  as  drainage  ;  and  the  new 
roads  which  have  been  "constructed  have  not  only 
benefited  the  land  dealt  with,  but  afforded 
improved  communication  for  the  public  and  tho 
neighbourhood. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  valua- 
tions in  parishes  inclosed  by  my  father  thirty  or 
forty  years  previously,  and  have  found  the  value 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  tho  time  of 
the  inclosnre.  But  land  is  not  only  improved 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  ;  it  is 
frequently  converted  into  building  sites  ;  and 
some  inclosures  of  common  fields  which  I  carried 
out  in  the  neighbnurhood  of  Cheltenham  may  be 
referred  to  as  instances  in  which,  probably,  the 
value  has  been  inereasetl  tenfold.  I  remember  a 
small  common  field,  property  which  was  looked 
upon  as  of  so  little  value  that  it  was  loft  quite 
uncultivated,  and  hardly  possessed  an  owner  ;  the 
process  of  inclosnre  soon  changed  its  character, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  built  over. 

The  inclosures  of  waste  lands  have  also 
exhibited  very  interesting  results.  At  Framfield, 
Sussex,  the  quantity  dealt  with  was  2000  acre'i, 
and  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  rights  of 
common  were  exercised  extended  into  seven 
parishes,  and  comprised  some  12,000  acres.  It 
was  very  generally  thought  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  waste  would 
hardly  suffice  to  pay  the  e.xpenses.  The  results 
were  however  satisfactory,  for  the  portions  sold  to 
defray  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  one-eighth  of 
the  whole.  Some  of  the  laud  was  comparatively 
worthless,  but  the  prices  obtained  averaged  about 
£20  an  acre,  which  was  but  little  less  than  the 
price  at  which  inclosed  land  had  been  selling. 

I  will  not,  however,  weary  you  with  instances 
of  the  improvements  which  are  so  generally 
familiar  to  us.  Many  members  of  this  Institution 
can  no  doubt  call  to  mind  many  interesting 
cases.  It  is  satisfactory  that  in  no  single  case 
within  my  own  experience  has  the  cost  been  so 
great  as  to  render  the  inelosure  unprofitable. 

In  reviewing  this  brief  sketch,  it  appears  that 
the  working  of  the  Inelosure  Acts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Inelosure  Commissioners, 
has  very  successfully  carried  out  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  The  cost  of  inclosures  has 
probably  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  process  has  been 
accelerated  and  rendered  uniform  and  certain. 
The  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  have  received  their  share  of 
attention,  and  the  pi'osent  legislation  is  apparently 
tending  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  inclo- 
snre of  rural  commons,  whilst  it  seeks  to  preserve 
open  spaces  for  the  recreation  of  large  popula- 
tions. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  several  members 
took  part,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  paper. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  STRAIGHTEN- 
ING HIGH  CHIMNEYS*. 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  high  chimneys, 
however  carefully  built,  often  lose  their 
original  straightness  soon  after  their  erection,  and 
assume  an  inclined  position  or  a  curved  shape. 
This  frequently  takes  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  stability  of  the  chimney  is  endangered 
so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  straighten  it. 
This  is  generally  done  by  making  an  incision,  or 
several,  in  the  chimney  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  to  which  the  chimney  is  inclined.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  means  of  large  saws. 
Recently,  however,  a  very  high  chimney  erected 
by  Messrs.  Wesenfiekl  &  Co.  in  their  chemical 
establishment  at  Barmen  (Prussia)  was  straight- 
ened successfully  by  a  different  method. 

This  chimney  is  331ft.  high.  Its  exterior  shape 
is  octagonal,  with  a  clearance  of  8ft.  throughout 
its  whole  length.  This  gives  it  an  interior  sec- 
tional area  of  33  sq.  ft.  The  .socle  is  quadratic  in 
section,  20rt.  wide  and  lOft.  high.  The  upper  or 
pyramidal  part  of  the  chimney  is  octagonal,  291ft. 
high.  The  exterior  diameter  of  the  latter  is  17ft. 
at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  part.  This  diameter 
is  reduced  2^in.  on  every  10ft.  upwards.  The 
masonry  is  7  bricks  thick  in  the  basement,  5  at 
the  base  of  the  pyramidal  part,  and  2  at  the  top. 

*  Condensed  and  adapted  from  "  Zeitsclirift  fur  Bauweaen." 


For  tho  sake  ot  comparison  wo  hero  add  the 
following  table  : — ■ 
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In  looking  over  the  table  it  might  appear 
strange  that  the  proportions  of  the  height  to  the 
diameter  of  the  base  has  been  taken  so  very  high 
in  the  construction  of  the  chimney  No.  3,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  For,  by 
comparing  this  proportion  to  those  used  in  the 
construction  of  any  of  the  other  chimneys  men- 
tioned, it  becomes  evident  that  this  high  pro- 
portion has  been  chosen  against  all  previous  ex- 
perience and  practice.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  chimney 
was  to  have,  according  to  the  original  design,  a 
height  of  260ft.  only,  which  by  a  latter  resolution 
was  changed  to  331ft.  As  the  construction  had 
then  been  commenced,  and  was  proceeding  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  it  was  considered  best 
£ond  sufficiently  safe  to  increase  the  height  with- 
out altering  the  dimensions  of  the  base.  The 
consequence,  of  course,  was  that  every  square 
foot  of  a  section  through  the  masonry  o£  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney  was  subjected  to  a 
very  high,  and  indeeil,  abnormal  pressure. 

An  exact  calculation  has  shown  that  one  square 
foot  of  masonry  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  chimney 
proper  carries  a  weight  of  21,335Ibs.,  or  1491bs. 
per  square  inch. 

For  comparison  the  highest  pressure  existing 
in  the  chimney  No.  4  (see  table)  erected  at  the 
Bochum  cast  steel  works,  was  calculated  and 
found  to  be  18,4291bs.  per  square  foot,  or  1231bs. 
per  square  inch.  The  difference  amounts  to 
211bs.  per  square  inch,  or  little  below  1^  atmos- 
pheres, which  constitutes  the  excess  of  pressure  in 
the  masonry  of  the  chimney  at  Barmen  over  that 
of  the  Bochum  chimney. 

The  chimney  at  Barmen  (the  straightening  of 
which  we  propose  to  describe  hereafter)  was  built 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.   A  good  under- 


ground was  available,  consisting  of  a  stratum  of 
hard  and  coarse  gravel.  Tho  foundation  and  the 
socio  wero  built  in  tho  Huminor  of  I8<)7.  Tho 
foundatiim  was  made  of  largo,  flat  quarry  stones 
with  terrace  mortar  (1  limo,  I  river  sand,  1  ter- 
race, wliich  is  a  kind  of  pu/zolana).  Tho  socle 
was  made  of  brick  with  ordinary  mortar  (I  lime 
on  2  river-sand). 

The  mortar  was  prepared  every  morning  by  the 
masons  themselves.  Cement  mortar  (1  cement  on 
2  river-sand)  was  used  on  rainy  days.  The  crown 
of  tho  chimney  was  built  with  cement  exclusively. 
Tho  joints  of  the  masonry  wore  flushed  up  with 
cement,  and  gradually  as  constructioi  proceeded. 

The  three  masons  who  did  tlio  whole  work  daily 
changed  their  positions  on  tho  chimney  so  as  to 
equalise  any  unevenncss  in  the  masoary  that 
might  bo  caused  by  imperceptible  differences  in 
I  the  manipulations  of  the  different  individuals. 
At  distances  of  fifty  feet  single  layers  of  brick 
work  were  painted  black  outside  to  afterward 
facilitate  an  estimate  of  the  height  of  any  point 
of  the  chimney  above  ground.  Tho  chimney  waa 
built  from  the  inside  without  a  scaffold,  the  ma- 
terials being  hoisted  by  a  steam  engine  put  up 
temporarily  near  the  place  of  construction.  Tho 
motion  was  transmitted  by  three  rollers  or  drums. 
The  frame  which  supported  the  upper  drum  was 
moved  higher  up  after  the  completion  of  every 
three  or  four  layers  of  brick,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  turned  horizontally  from  one  side  of  the 
octagon  to  the  next  one  to  equalise  the  effect  of 
the  pre.'sure  of  the  frame  on  the  masonry.  The 
holes  made  into  the  masonry  to  support  the  frame 
were  filled  up  with  brick  and  mortar  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  frame  to  a  higher  level. 

The  construction  of  this  chimney  was  thus  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  October,  1867,  and  an- 
swered perfectly  the  requirements  for  which  it 
was  erected.  It  was  perfectly  vertical  and 
straight. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  remarkable  for 
vehement  and  long-continued  gales  and  storms, 
this  chimney  suddenly  assumed  an  inclined  posi- 
tion toward  the  north-east.  The  injurious  action 
of  the  south-west  wind  was  probably  favoured  by. 
the  bold  proportions  of  the  structure,  by  the  yet 
subsisting  softness  of  the  mortar,  and  by  the  large 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  richly  ornamented  chim- 
ney crown.  This  crown  caught  the  wind,  and 
thereby  caused  it  to  act  as  on  a  long  lever.  The 
chimney  was  thus  bent,  and  tho  mortar  not  per- 
fectly dry,  the  brickwork  did  not  yet  possesa 
the  necessary  elasticity  to  retura  to  its  original 
shape. 

The  deflection  of  the  chimney  was  considerable 
at  the  end  of  Mny,  and  seemed  yet  to  increase, 
and  threatened  an  overthrovv. 

As  above  mentioned,  some  layers  of  bricks  in 
the  chimney  at  distances  of  fifty  feet  from  each 
other  were  painted  black  outside.  The  height  of 
these  black  lines  above  the  socle  being  known, 
these  lines  were,  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  pro- 
jected on  a  plank  situated  on  the  socle  of  the 
chimney,  to  fi  id  the  deviation  from  the  vertical 
lino  at  these  different  heights.  It  was  thus  ascer- 
tained that  the  chimney  at  a  height  of 

251  feet  was  out  of  line   45  inches. 

210  feet       „   30  „ 

160  feet      „      „    16  „ 

110  feet       „       „    5  „ 

The  socle  stood  perpendicular.  As  the  devia- 
tion was  still  increasing,  and  as  it  would  have 
done  too  serious  an  injury  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  establishment  to  set  the  chimney  temporarily 
out  of  use,  it  was  necessary  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  The  ordinary 
method  of  straightening  chimneys  was  at  first 
resorted  to.  A  hole  was  made  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  masonry  on  that  side  of  the 
chimney  wnich  required  lowering  four  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  socle.  Into  this  hole  a  saw  was 
introduced  with  which  a  horizontal  cut  through 
one  half  of  the  chimney  was  attempted.  But  as 
tho  thickness  of  the  wall  was  considerable  and 
the  bricks  hard,  and  as  the  saw  could  be  manipu- 
lated from  one  of  its  extremities  only,  the  effect 
of  sawing,  after  two  hoars'  work,  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

The  hole  through  the  chimney  having  been 
made  without  trouble,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  sawing  led  to  the  idea  to  gradually 
remove  a  whole  layer  of  bricka,  replacing  it  by  a 
thinner  layer  thus  to  produce  the  desired  slit. 
Before,  however,  this  operation  was  performed, 
the  experiment  was  made  with  an  old  inclined 
chimney  120  feet  high.  When  the  method  had 
there  proved  practicable  and  successful,  it  was 
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^'oncluded  to  treat  the  new  chimney  in  the  same 
way. 

A  layer  of  bricks  was  broken  out  by  means  of 
pointed  cast-steel  bars,  from  to  5  ft.  in  length. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  a  horizontal  section  of 


this  layer,  the  inscribed  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
indicating  t!ie  succession  in  which  the  different 
parts  or  divi.-<ions  of  the  layer  have  gradually  been 
removed.  When  the  division  1  was  broken  out, 
it  was  replaced  ,  by  thinner  bricks  covered  with 
terrace  mortar.  After  this  the  two  divisions, 
marked  2,  were  broken  out  and  replaced  by 
thinner  brick?,  then  the  two  divisions,  marked  3, 
and  so  on  until  one  half  of  the  whole  layer  was 
thus  exchanged. 

Flat  shcjvels  with  long  handles  were  used  to  lay 
those  bricks  which  had  to  be  placed  near  the  in- 
side of  the  chimney.  A  space  of  5  inches  was  left 
each  time  between  the  newly-laid  bricks  and  the 
old  ones  of  the  next  division,  to  break  out  the 
latter  with  greater  facility. 

The  width  of  each  single  division  was  2  ft.  to 
2^  ft.  The  masonry  was  sufficiently  dry  above 
not  to  give  way  when  a  layer  of  that  width  was 
removed  below  it.  The  replacing  bricks  were 
taken  thicker  gradually  as  the  operation  drew 
nearer  the  points,  A  and  C  (see  engraving),  so  as 
to  get  the  slit  wide  in  the  middle  and  gi-adually 
extenuating  towards  it  two  extremities  at  A  and 
C.  As  soon  as  the  slit  reached  these  points,  the 
chimney  began  to  move,  and  by  slight  oscillations 
slowly  settled  down  on  the  new  layer  of  bricks, 
and  when  it  had  reached  it,  remained  quiet. 

The  act  of  settling  by  oscillations  lasted  from 
18  to  36  hours,  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the 
slit  which  was  different  in  the  different  cuts  per- 
formed in  a  similar  way  at  different  heights  of 
the  same  chimney.  The  oscillations  were  the 
greater  and  the  livelier  the  higher  up  the  cut 
was,  which  produced  them. 

At  the  highest  cut,  100  feet  from  the  top,  the 
oscillations  were  such  that  the  masons  became 
frightened  and  left  the  place,  the  slit  became  al- 
ternately wider  and  narrower  by  |  of  an  inch. 
The  facts  before  mentioned  seem  to  pi-ove  the 
elasticity  of  the  whole  structure.  Four  cuts  were 
made  into  this  chimney  ;  the 

1st.  4  feet  above  the  socle,  greatest  width  | 

2d.  100  feet    „          „          „  li 

3d.  140  feet    „          „          „  IJ 

4th.  191  feet    ,,          „          „  1;} 

After  the  completion  of  these  operations  the 
chimney  continued  during  several  weeks  to  settle 
slightly  in  the  direction  opposite  to  its  former 
inclination,  the  brickwork  on  that  side  being  now 
subjected  to  a  higher  pressure  than  before. 

This  circumstance  has  to  be  carefully  considered 
beforehand,  or  elte  the  slits  would  be  made  too 
wide  and  produce  an  inclination  of  the  chimney 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A  severe  storm  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December,  1868, 
and  which  threw  over  several  chimneys  in  the 
neighbourhood,  did  not  affect  the  above.  The 
result  of  the  straightening  operation  before 
described  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  struc- 
ture is  now  stronger  and  steadier  than  ever. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  means  by  which 
the  upper  parts  of  the  chimney  were  made  acces- 
sible to  perform  the  upper  cuts.  This  was  done 
on  a  new  and  interesting  plan.  Standing  on  the 
lowest  platform,  the  masons  made  a  number  of 
holes  all  on  the  same  level,  4  feet  above  the  plat- 
form, into  tl'.e  exterior  wall  of  the  chimney.  They 
stuck  iron  bars  into  these  holes  and  fixed  boards 
to  them  so  as  to  form  another  platform.  Stand- 
ing then  on  the  latter,  they  made  another  one  four 
feet  higher  up  in  the  same  way,  and  so  forth. 
Every  second  platform  was  again  removed,  so 


that  the  remaining  platforms  were  8  feet  apart. 
They  were  then  joined  by  ladders,  to  make  the 
ascent  possible  and  easy.  This  method  is,  how- 
ever, only  practicable  whea  the  chimney  has  a 
considerable  diameter,  and  when  the  mortar  is 
Fufficiently  dry  not  to  give  way  xmder  the  one- 
side  pressure  of  the  bars  and  platforms,  which 
would  make  the  arrangement  loose  and  unsafe. 

In  December,  1868,  another  chimney  at  Duis- 
burg  was  straightened  by  the  method  above 
described.  But  as  the  diameter  of  the  chimney 
was  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  Barmeu  chimney, 
and  as  the  mortur  was  yet  soft,  a  wooden  scaf- 
fold was  erected  around  the  chimney  to  get  at  the 
upper  points  which  required  cutting.  The  break- 
ing out  and  replacing  of  the  bricks  could  not  be 
done  there  in  divisions  wider  than  5  to  10  inches, 
otherwi>e  the  upper  masonry  not  being  dry,  would 
have  settled  down.  When  the  chimney  was 
straight,  a  further  settling  towards  the  side  of  the 
cut  was  prevented  by  driving  iron  wedges  covered 
with  mortar  info  the  slit. 

We  shall  finally  not  omit  to  remark  that  it  is 
advisable  to  straighten  a  chimney  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  decided  evidence  of  its  devia'ion  from  the 
vertical  pnsition.  For  while  the  mortar  is  not 
hardened,  the  deviation  gets  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  operation  more  difficult  and  more  expen- 
sive. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  CAMBER- 
WELL. 

THIS  church  (which  we  illustrate),  is  situate 
at  the  comer  of  Brunswick-square,  Camber- 
well,  and  is  now  being  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  architect,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £5200.  It  will  accommodate  600,  with- 
out galleries,  and  200  in  galleries — to  be  added  as 
required  at  the  west  end  and  in  transept.  The 
leogth  of  nave  is  85tt.,  the  width  26ft.,  and,  in- 
cluding north  and  south  aisles  50ft;  height  of  nave 
to  ridge  of  roof  56ft. ;  the  root  is  to  have  open  tim- 
bers and  will  be  covered  with  slate  ;  the|walls 
will  be  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. Mr.  Wells,  of  Russell-street,  Bermondsey, 
is  the  contractor.  The  building  is  to  be  completed 
by  Michaelmas  next. 


ARCHITECTURAL    AND  ARCH^OLO- 
GICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Oxford  Aechitectueal  and  Histoeical 
Society. — The  members  of  this  society  and  their 
friends  visited  Rycote  and  Thame  on  Saturday 
week.  The  remains  of  the  mansion  at  Rycote 
were  first  examined.  They  are  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  mansion,  which  was  almost  a 
palace.  Indeed,  it  was  the  residence  for  a  time 
of  two  crowned  heads.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  mansion  was  erected  by  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame,  but  there  was  a  house  of  an  earlier 
period,  and  the  present  remains  probably  belong 
to  that.  The  details  point  to  the  period  when  the 
estate  was  held  by  Sir  Richard  Q,uartremain,  who 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  12th  of  Henry  VI.  (1434).  The  Church  was 
probably  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  In  plan  it  is  a  simple 
parallelogram,  with  a  western  tower.  It  is  covered 
with  a  wagon-headed  roof,  boarded  on  the  curved 
ribs,  and  painted  in  colours.  There  is  a  staircase 
which  was  intended  to  lead  to  a  rood,  bat  it  is ' 
doubtful  if  the  loft  was  ever  erected.  The  seating 
is  of  Elizabethan  character,  and  is  doubtless 
original.  The  buttresses  are  carried  ibsve  the 
eaves,  and  are  surmounted  with  pinnnc'es,  the 
two  easternmost  ones  having  quaint  figures  of 
animals  instead  of  pinnacles,  resembling  those  in 
the  quadrangle  of  Magdalen  College.  An  account 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  Church  was  read  by 
Mr.  Bruton.  The  members  then  continued  their 
journey  to  Thame,  when  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  Church  were  described  and  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Charsley's  Hall.  It  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure,  and  was  probably 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  has 
undergone  the  usual  changes,  and  had  windows 
inserted  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  and  it 
has  not  wholly  escaped  the  more  recent  and  less 
judicious  alterations  of  more  modern  periods. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  rough  cast,  and  this 
covering,  it  is  said,  was  put  on  at  an  unusually 
early  period,  viz.,  that  of  1529.  There  are  some 
tombs  and  fine  brasses  of  the  Quartremain  family, 
of  Rycote,  in  this  Church.  The  Prebendal  House, 
erected  about  1241,  was  next  visited.  There  is 
only  a  ruined  chapel,  now  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
stable  boys,  remaining  of  that  period,  but  more  of 
the  15th  century  erections  remain,  though,  as 


there  is  a  modern  house  in  the  grounds  with  some 
architectural  character,  much  was  probably  pulled 
down  to  provide  materials  for  it.  The  Grammar 
School  of  Thame  was  also  visited.  This  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame  above  mentioned,  though  it  was  not  till 
1575  that  the  foundation  was  completed. 

The  Midland  Institute.— The  first  excur- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  archaeological  sectiom 
of  this  Institute  will  be  to  the  city  of  Hereford, 
and  has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday  next.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Hereford,  the  members  of  the  section  will 
first  visit  the  cathedral,  where,  under  competent 
guidance,  their  attention  will  be  called  to  the 
most  remarkable  portions  of  its  exterior,  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  the  picturesque  porch,  the 
lofty  Early  Geometrical  windows  of  the  north 
transept,  the  profusely-enriched  central  tower, 
and  the  two  remaining  sides  of  the  cloisters.  The 
interior  of  the  building  will  then  be  visited,  when 
the  massive  and  beautiful  Norman  nave  will  be 
the  first  object  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
visitors.  After  studying  the  details  of  the 
architecture  of  this  portion  of  the  cathedral,  they 
will  be  asked  to  notice  Bishop  Booth's  monu- 
ment, witli  its  original  screen  of  wrought  iron  ; 
the  old  pulpit  of  Jacobean  work  ;  the  curious 
Nora  an  font  ;  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Richard 
Pembridge  ;  the  handsome  eagle  lectern,  and  the 
miignificent  screen  and  corona  of  wrought  iron- 
work, made  by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  choir,  with  its  Norman  arches  and  triforium, 
and  Early  English  clerestory  and  vaulting,  the 
choir  stalls  and  reredos,  and  the  curious  and  elabo- 
rate monumental  effigies,  statues,  shrines,  and 
canopied  tombs  will  then  be  examined.  The  exa- 
mination of  the  cathedral  will  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  visit  to  the  library  and  archive  ro  im, 
the  treasures  of  which  will  be  shown  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Havergal,  who  has  also  promised  to 
exhibit  and  describe  the  famous  Mappa  Mundi, 
which  will  in  itself  be  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting of  the  many  objects  which  will  claim 
the  attention  of  the  visitors.  On  leaving  the 
cathedral  the  members  of  the  section  will,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  bishop,  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  Bishop's  Palace  and  grounds.  In  the  palace 
there  is  a  curious  old  timber  roof,  supported  on 
Norman  arches,  in  wood,  which  deserves  careful 
notice.  After  a  stroll  through  the  grounds,  it  is 
proposed,  at  threo  o'clock,  to  adjourn  to  dinner, 
which  will  be  provided  at  the  Green  Dragon 
Hotel  for  the  members  of  the  Institute  present. 
After  the  dinner  excursions  will  be  made  into  the 
city.  The  excursionists  will  leave  Birmingham, 
by  Midland  Railway,  at  9  a.m.,  and  will  return 
from  Hereford  at  7  p.m. 

The  Leicestershire  Aechitectueal  and 
Archaeological  Society. — A  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guildhall, 
Leicester,  on  Monday  week,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill 
in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  : — The  Rev.  the  Confrater  of 
Wiggeston's  Hospital  (the  Rev.  T.  Henry  Jones, 
M.A.),  Joseph  Arnall,  Esq.,  Leicester;  W.  Max- 
field,  Esq,,  Leicester ;  Captain  Pearson,  South 
Kilworth  ;  Montague  South,  Esq.,  Leicester. — 
The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Bellairs  each  exhibited 
coins. — Mr.  Hunt  exhibited  drawings  of  ancient 
incised  stones  found  built  up  in  the  Norman  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Thurnby  church,  in  this 
county.  These  stones  will  be  sent  for  exhibition 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Archseological  Insti- 
tute, in  Leicester,  in  July  next. 

The  Kent  Archasological  Society  will  hold  their 
Congress  this  year  at  Sittingbourne.  At  Maid- 
stone, the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa  at  the  end 
of  Stone-street  are  being  excavated  by  the  society. 

This  year's  Congress  of  the  Archseological  In- 
stitute will  be  held  at  Lincoln,  at  the  end  of  July, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

The  British  ArchiEological  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  Congress  at  Hereford  during  the 
first  week  in  September,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  pre- 
siding. 


Literary  Memorials.  —  London  builders, 
says  the  Atlienceum,  show  little  respect  for  his- 
torical or  literary  memorials  ;  nor  can  we  reason- 
ably complain  of  their  indifference.  A  few  years 
ago,  Steele's  cottage  on  Haverstock-hill  was  swept 
away,  and  a  prim  row  of  houses  occupies  its  site. 
Within  the  past  month,  we  observe  that  the  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  house  on  Green-hill,  Hamp- 
stead,  once  occupied  by  Thomas  Norton  Long- 
man, has  vanished.  Many  a  literary  party  there 
assembled,  and  from  the  hospitable  board  strolled 
to  enjoy  the  vast  metropolitan  prospect  from  the 
elevated  and  spacious  garden. 
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BKIEF  CHAPTEKS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

B?  Thomas  Morris. 

^Continued  from  page  419). 

N  the  fifteenth  century  London's  fashion, 
equally  with  commerce,  had  its  centre  in 
the  City.  There,  too,  the  religious  orders 
were  most  numerously  represented ;  and  at 
Bishopsgate,  whose  dense  population  is  now  so 
active  in  secular  pursuits,  dwelt  the  pale 
Sisterhood  of  S.  Helen's  Priory.  Among  the 
hereditaments  of  that  establishment  was  a 
great  tenement  held  by  Cataneo  Pinelli,  a 
Genoese  merchant.  In  1466,  Dame  Alicia 
Ashfelde,  prioress,  granted  a  lease  of  that 
tenement  for  ninety-nine  years  to  John  Crosby, 
already,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  wealthy  citizen. 
It  is  noticeable,  indeed,  that  although  the 
times  were  perturbed  by  two  antagonistic 
kings  who,  like  rival  suns,  v/ere  alternately 
in  lustre  and  eclipse,  commerce  was  steadily 
pursued,  and  social  conditions  were  improved. 
The  prioress  of  S.  Helen's  had  in  her  new 
tenant  a  type  of  the  civic  magnate  of  the 
period.  Assiduous  in  civic  affairs,  he  served 
the  offices  of  alderman,  sheriff,  warden  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  and^mayor  of  the  staple  of 
Calais.  He  was  a  pronounced  politician  of 
the  Yorkist  party,  and  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  City  in  1461,  when  Edward  IV.  was 
proclaimed.  He  attracted  Edward's  favour, 
and,  in  1471,  received  from  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Henry  VI.  died  that  year  in 
the  Tower,  where  much  of  his  life  had  been 
spent,  partly  as  a  sovereign  prince  and  partly 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  was,  however,  the 
tenth  regnal  year  of  his  successor. 

Soon  af  terobtaining  his  lease  from  thePriory, 
Crosby  demolished  the  former  residence,  and 
built  a  very  perfect  mansion  with  state  and  or- 
dinary apartments,  chapel,  domestic  oflBces, 
stables,  bowling-green,  grass-plots,  pleasance, 


ROOF  OF  CROSBY  HALL,  BISHOPSGATE. 

and  garden.  The  remains  were  investigated 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Woody  Papworth, 
to  whose  drawings  the  medal  of  the  R.I.B.A.  was 
awarded,  and  his  plan  war;  published  among 
the  illustrations  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Hammon's  work, 
produced  in  1844.  Much  of  the  plan  thus 
made  public  consists  of  restorations  to  suit 
the  actual  remains  ;  but  the  hall  and  some 
adjacent  rooms  have  never  been  entirely  lost, 
though  for  a  long  period  subject  to  most 
lamentable  neglect  and  dilapidation.  As  Sir 
John  died  in  1475,  the  date  of  his  erection  is 
determined  with  more  than  usual  precision  ; 
and  the  after-history  of  the  place,  embracing 
its  associations  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  Shake- 
spearian Richard  (the  poet  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  near),  with  monastic  surrenders 
to  the  Crown,  and  a  long  line  of  notables,  has 
sustained  the  interest  so  admirable  an  edifice 
was  calculated  to  originate,  and  of  which  two 
centuries  of  degradation  did  not  preclude  the 
revival  in  the  present  age. 

The  architecture  of  Crosby  Hall  has  some 
remarkable  analogies  to  the  buildings  de- 
scribed in  our  two  last  chapters.  The  dimen- 
sions within  the  walls  are  about  56ft.  by  26ft. ; 
but  it  is  in  size,  rather  than  any  other  quality, 
inferior  to  its  contemporary  at  Eltham.  These 
buildings  are  by  no  means  of  identical  design, 
yet  there  are  such  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance in  style  and  detail  as  to  induce  a  sup- 
position that  they  were  produced  by  the  same 
architect.  The  two-light  windows  have  heads 
of  very  similar  curvature,  and  the  label  mould- 
ings are  continued  horizontally  across  the  piers; 
but  instead  of  two  windows  to  a  severy,  as  at 
Eltham,  there  is  here  but  one.  The  windows 
are  only  7ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  and  their 
inner  jambs  are  shafted  and  ornamented  with 
arch  mouldings,  so  that  the  plain  wall  pier  is 
merely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  stone  corbels 
(of  octagonal  plan,  with  hollow  sides,  panelled 
and  battlemented),  from  which  spring  the 


ribs  of  the  roof.  The  length  of  the  hall  is 
divided  into  eight  severies,  with  nine  chief 
ribs,  since  the  general  rule  was  followed,  by 
which  the  timber  work  is  kept  free  from  de- 
pendence on  the  end  walls,  and  the  latter 
simply  perform  the  office  of  enclosures.  The 
manner  in  which  the  sifle  walls  are  terminated 
internally  is  exceedingly  ornamental  and  per- 
fect. The  bold  stone  corbels  before  spoken  of 
finish  at  the  springing  of  the  window  arches. 
The  surface  from  springing  to  crown  has  span- 
drels with  narrow  trefoil-headed  panels.  Above 
the  spandrels  a  fine  band  of  quatrefoils  in 
squares,  with  central  bosses  between  the 
cusps,  extends  the  whole  length,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  effective  capping,  whose  upper 
member  is  notched  into  battlements.  Below 
the  sills  of  the  windows  there  is  no  string- 
course, but  the  plain  face  of  the  wall  was  no 
doubt  intended  for  the  display  of  tapestry 
hangings  or  other  graphic  decorations.  A  fine 
octagonal  bay  window  on  the  west  side,  and 
more  centrally  placed  than  usual,  is  the  whole 
height  of  the  wall,  the  lights  being  in  three 
stages  with  battlemented  transoms,  and  the 
head  finished  with  delicately-mounted  rib 
groining. 

I  dwell  minutely  on  the  features  of  this 
hall,  and  its  intrinsic  merit  would  amply  jus- 
tify particular  description ;  but  there  is  a 
peculiarity  not  commonly  recognised  —  the 
thoroughly  masonic  design  that  pervades 
alike  the  stone  and  wood,  though  each  ma- 
terial is  distinctively  and  appropriately  treated. 

Comparison  may  now  be  removed  to  King's 
College  Chapel,  which  illustrates  an  attempt 
by  the  mason  to  throw  a  ceiling  of  stone  over 
the  entire  internal  area  by  a  method  varying 
in  some  respects  from  the  groining  of  older 
date,  the  leading  distinction  in  form  being  the 
four-centred  or  pointed  elliptic  arch  of  the 
great  cross  ribs  that  perform  the  same  office  as 
timber  principals  in  carpentry.    Stone  ribs 
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usually  spring  from  vaulting-shafts  that  rise 
specially  from  the  base  of  the  wall  ;  but  for 
tnose  of  timber  the  usual  support  is  a  corbel 
or  bracket.  In  such  a  parallel  it  will  be  ad- 
missible to  allude  to  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford — a  work  of  the  same 
age,  and  displaying  in  eccentric  combination 
main  cross-ribs  with  perforated  backing,  fan- 
groining,  pendants  and  panelled  tracery.  The 
design  of  the  Crosby  Hall  roof  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  the  arched  ceiling  of  the  Cambridge 
Chapel  and  the  longitudinal  lines  of  arches 
and  pendants  met  with  at  the  Oxford  school. 
Without  so  close  a  resemblance  as  could  be 
termed  in  any  degree  servile,  there  is  just  such 
a  relationship  as  may  indicate  the  inductive 
path  of  artistic  invention  at  the  period. 

Mr.  Hammon  gives  a  very  clear  and  grace- 
ful view  of  this  ceiling  or  inner  roof.  (The 
nature  of  the  timber  work  above  it  has  been 
already  shown.)  There  is  no  attempt  at 
groining,  but  the  waggon  vault  with  its  chief 
and  secondary  ribs,  its  longitudinal  purlins, 
traceried  arches,  carved  pendants,  and  mitre 
bosses — even  the  moaldings  and  flowered 
hollows — make  the  notion  irrepressible  that 
the  designsr  was  not  unused  to  ornamental 
stonework.  The  planks  that  seem  to  occupy 
the  place  of  rafters  follow  the  curve  of  the 
cross-ribs  and  have  hollows  on  the  edges,  and 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  by  thinner 
boards,  so  that  an  uniformly  broken  surface  of 
suitable  character  and  richness  is  produced. 
In  addition  to  the  Great  Hall,  there  are  other 
apartments  wiiose  ornamentation  is  of  much 
elegance.  In  the  days  of  its  early  perfection 
the  grace  and  finish  of  Crosby  Hall  must  have 
shed  dignity  upon  the  assemblages  for  stately 
council  or  festive  entertainment  it  no  doubt 
frequently  contained.  Looking  also  to  the 
ascribed  direction  of  its  origin,  there  may  be 
perceived  something  more  than  happy  chance 
— a  character  of  restitution — in  the  adoption 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins  of  this  work  as  a 
model  for  the  new  hall  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
noble  masonry  to  which  its  conception  is  so 
clearly  traceable,  and  where,  apparently  more 
indigenous  than  in  its  metropolitan  nativity, 
this  admirable  design  has  entered  a  revivified 
and  appropriate  career. 


THE  PARISIAN  BUILDING  TRADES. 

IT  has  beea  said  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
misfortunes  of  even  our  best  friends  is  not 
altogether  unattemleil  with  pleasure.  Lomlon 
builders  who  complaia  of  the  present  dull  times 
may  therefore  find  aome  consolation  in  the  far 
worse  condition  of  their  Parisian  brethren.  The 
dismissal  of  Baron  Haussmann  has  caused  the 
stoppage  of  the  vast  and  expensive  works  which 
he  had  but  half  completed  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris.  Not  only  this,  but  the  builders  cannot 
get  the  city  authorities  to  pay  them  for  work 
already  performed.  Left  with  hundreds  of  un- 
employed workmen  on  their  hands,  and  yet  with 
the  tantalising  spestacle  before  them  of  un- 
finished buildings  fallins;  into  ruin,  their  position 
is  far  from  pleasant.  That  of  the  men,  however, 
is  still  worse.  High  wages  have  for  the  past  twelve 
years  attracted  to  Paris  a  vast  army  of  workmen 
who  are  now  in  distress.  A  petition  has  been 
presented  by  the  master  builders  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  that  body  can 
help  them.  To  resume  building  operations,  even 
were  the  city  of  Paris,  by  means  of  fresh  loans, 
able  to  pay  for  them,  would  only  postpone  a  re- 
currence of  the  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  bankruptcy 
stares  the  masters  in  the  face,  and  starvation 
threatens  the  workmen.  If  something  is  not 
speedily  done,  the  Government  will  find  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  moro  formidable  danger  tlian 
even  the  opposition  of  the  Irreconcilables.  The 
first  revolution  commenced  with  a  cry  for  bread, 
and,  as  the  Daily  News  observes,  a  st  ite  of  things 
has  now  been  created  not  unlike  that  which 
existed  in  1848. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  George  Alexander, 
of  Yarmouth,  a  painter  in  water-colours  of  some 
repute . 


ox  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ORNAMENT  AND 
COLOUR  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATION. 

THERE  are  certain  principles  which  should 
govern  the  application  of  painted  orna- 
ment to  the  decoratioQ  of  our  dwelling-houses 
and  public  buildings  which  are  either  not 
properly  understood  or  are  in  many  cases  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  These  principles  may  be 
called  fitness,  adaptation  of  form  and  colour 
to  position  and  circumstances,  harmony,  cor- 
rectness of  drawing,  and  execution.  No  work 
can  be  successful  without  these  qualifications. 

Mr.  John  Ruskin  makes  some  observations 
on  modern  room  decorations  which  we  cannot 
allow  to  pass  without  question.  He  says  (vide 
"  The  Two  Paths,"  Lect.  3)  "  You  will  every 
day  hear  it  absurdly  said  that  room  decoration 
should  be  by  flat  patterns,  by  dead  colours,  by 
conventional  ornament,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  art  to 
decorate  with  who  could  do  better.  A  great 
painter  will  always  give  you  the  natural  art, 
safe  or  not.  Correggio  gets  a  commission  to 
paint  a  room  of  a  palace  at  Parma.  Any  of 
our  people  bred  on  our  fine  modern  principles 
would  have  covered  it  with  diaper  ;  not  so 
Correggio.  He  paints  a  thick  trellis-work  of 
vine-leaves  with  oval  openings,  and  lovely 
children  leaping  through  them  into  the  room." 
Fancy  our  decorators  decorating  our  English 
homes  in  this  fashion !  Could  anything  be 
more  absurd  ?  Vine-leaves  and  trellis- work, 
with  even  the  loveliest  of  lovely  children  con- 
tinually suspended  in  mid-air,  may  be  in  good 
taste  at  Parma,  but  terribly  out  of  place  in 
English  dwellings.  We  prefer  to  see  our 
lovely  English  cherubs  jumping  about  the 
room,  instead  of  through  its  walls.  In  these 
matters  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
style  of  decoration  suitable  to  the  sunny  climes 
of  the  South  and  East,  and  most  in  harmony 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  its  peoples, 
are  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  un- 
suited  to  Our  insular  situation  and  domestic 
habits.  We  may  adapt  them  (or  rather  what 
what  is  good  in  them)  to  our  purpose,  and  we 
may  derive  many  valuable  lessons  in  form  and 
colour  from  them  ;  but  to  transplant  them  in 
their  original  form  is  a  grave  error.  The 
black  dado,  red  pilasters,  and  frieze  with 
yellow,  blue,  or  white  panels  above,  as  seen  in 
a  Pompeiau  house,  would  look  outre — out  of 
place  and  tawdry — utterly  foreign  to  our 
habits  and  to  the  style  of  our  architecture. 
Again,  we  have  the  Moresque  or  iMoorish 
style  of  decoration — a  combination  of  some  of 
the  best  features  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  and  Arab  styles, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  land  of  cloudless 
skies,  where  shade  and  coolness  were  a  neces- 
sity, and  only  to  be  got  by  a  particular  style 
of  architecture,  with  open  courts  for  light  and 
ventilation  ;  but  in  our  "  muggy "  climate, 
where  we  have  but  too  little  sun  and  plenty 
of  wind,  such  a  style  of  decoration  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unsuitable.  Many  of  its  beautiful 
geometrical  diapers  and  ornaments  we  may  use 
with  advantage,  and  the  lessons  in  colour  which 
it  teaches  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  to 
make  our  rooms  exact  counterparts  of  the 
beautiful  halls  of  the  Alhambra  (even  if  we 
could)  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  We  are 
aware  that  some  of  our  principal  decorators 
have  got  somewhat  of  a  Pompeian  fever,  and 
have  been  painting  black  drawing-rooms,  &c., 
a  la  Pompeii.  Notwithstanding  such  autho- 
rity, we  must  consider  them  as 

Mistalven  souls  who  dreamt  of  heaven. 
As  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  assertion  that  nobody  ever 
used  conventional  ornament  if  he  could  do 
better,  we  consider  the  assertion,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  be  unwarranted  by  facts,  and 
without  meaning.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  means  that 
no  artist  would  use  flat  ornament  if  he  could 
paint  vine-leaves  and  trellis-work,  there  is 


no  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  as  there  are  many 
artists  who  can  paint  better  things  than  vine- 
leaves  and  trellis-work  who  both  design  and 
paint  conventional  ornament.  If  he  means 
that  an  artist  who  can  paint  vine-leaves,  &c., 
would  paint  them  as  room  decorations  as  being 
more  appropriate  than  flat  ornament  for  that 
purpose,  then  the  artist's  taste  and  know- 
ledge are  both  at  fault,  and  his  time  and 
talents  wasted. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  a 
man  who  can  paint  a  picture  is  the  right  man 
to  decorate  a  room.  As  a  rule,  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake.  There  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, but  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  are 
distinct,  and  require  a  special  education  or 
rather  experience.  The  man  who  spends 
weeks  and  months  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
picture  will  be  too  apt  to  treat  his  wall 
decoration  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  show 
a  want  of  breadth,  a  meagreness  or  poverty  of 
colouring,  and  a  finnicking  littleness  in  his 
ornamentation,  totally  unsuited  to  the  situa- 
tion. This  arises  not  so  much  from  any  want 
of  knowledge  of  form  or  colour  as  from  a 
want  of  experience  in  the  handling  of  large 
masses  of  colour.  It  is  something  like  en- 
gaging a  miniature  painter  to  paint  the  drop 
scene  for  Old  Drury,  His  ideas  do  not  ex- 
pand— they  are  bound  down  to  a  yard  of 
canvas,  consequently  he  cramps  everything  he 
touches.  The  naturalistic  style  of  treatment 
as  applied  to  house  decoration  is,  as  a  rule  for 
general  application,  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
long  ago  since  our  paper-hangings  and  wall 
decorations  were  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
we  had  our  walls  covered  with  large  flowery 
patterns,  in  natural  colours — many  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  favourite  trellis  patterns,  with 
bunches  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves  in  most 
admired  confusion.  Our  very  floors  were 
covered  with  carpets  on  which  were  repre- 
sented wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers  as 
large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural,  and  we 
trampled  them  under  foot  without  tke 
slightest  compunction.  0  :r  interiors  were 
bowers  of  roses  and  posies,  pretty  baby-houses 
all. 

At  length  better  and  more  sober  tastes 
prevailed,  and  we  began  to  see  that  a  room,  to 
be  beautiful  and  comfortable,  and  pleasant  to 
sit  in  and  to  feel  at  home  in,  should  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner  ;  that  bouquets  of  flowers 
and  large  masses  of  green  leaves  spotted  over 
the  walls  were  distracting  objects  ;  that  our 
eyes  were  at  once  fixed  upon  them  the  moment 
we  entered  the  room,  and  so  long  as  we  stayed 
in  it,  turn  where  we  would,  they  were  ever 
present,  producing  a  sense  of  oppression  and 
weariness.  At  last  a  master  mind  arose  and 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  A  series  of  patterns 
for  wall  papers  were  designed  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  which  completely  revolutionised  our 
ideas  and  practice.  These  papers,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  were  founded  on  the  truest 
and  best  principles  of  decorative  art  as 
applied  to  domestic  architecture,  and  although 
it  is  now  many  years  since  they  were  intro- 
duced, they  have  never  been  surpassed  for 
beauty  of  form  and  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
for  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  They  taught  a  lesson  which 
our  architects  and  decorators  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of,  and  as  a  means  of 
purifying  and  elevating  public  taste  their  in- 
fluence has  been  great,  and  is  still  and  in- 
creasingly felt.  Yet  most  of  these  patterns 
were  designed  upon  the  principle  which  Rus- 
kin condemns — namely,  natural  leaves  and 
flowers  conventionalised.  It  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  or  else  never  to  have  been 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  many  of  our 
art  critics  and  their  followers,  that  there  is 
such  a  word  in  our  vocabulary  as  the  word 
adaptation — adaptation  of  form  to  the  parti- 
cular purpose  required,  and  adaptation  of 
colour  to  the  special  circumstances  of  position 
and  locality  ;  certain  laws  and  rules  are  laid 
down,  which  are  carried  out  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  places.  The  folly  and 
absurdity  of  this  practice  will  be  at  once  evi- 
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dent  if  we  take  a  simple  illustration  as  an 
instance. 

;  Say  a  room  whose  walls  shall  be  painted 
■with  a  tint  of  colour,  made  from  emerald 
or  other  bright  green  and  white — a  colour 
refreshing  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  if  our  room  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowded  city,   where   a  greeu  tree  or  a 
blade  of   grass  is  a  rara  avis.     AVo  shall 
feel  refreshed  every  time  we  enter  it.  If 
we  look  ont  of  a  window  our  eyes  will  rest 
most  likely  up^n  a  dusky  red  brick  wall, 
not  very  clear  or  cleanly  perhaps,  but  look- 
ing much  ploasanter  and  better  from  the 
force  of  harmonious  contrast.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  place  om-  room  in  the  country, 
where  tho   look  out   will   be  upon  green 
fields  or  garden  and  lawn,  and  if  we  treat  it 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  we  shall  soon 
begin  to  find  the  same  manner,  we  shall  soon 
begin  to  find  that  we  have  no  plea  jure  in  it, 
and   there   is   ne   feeling   of  relief  felt  on 
on   the   grass   plat   or    lawn,   the  natural 
greens  of  the  grass  and  trees  will   have  a 
dull  faded  look.    This  effect  is  produced  by 
the  large  mass  of  bright  green  on  the  walls 
of  the  room,  which  completely  destroys  the 
capability  of  appreciating  and  distinguish- 
ing the  beautiful  varieties  of  tints  of  green 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  spread  before 
us.    Thus  we   see  that   the  same  style  of 
treatment  as  regards   colour    may  be  truly 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  one  situation, 
and  utterly  unsuitable,   discordant,  and  out 
of  place  in  another.    Here  also  we  may  see 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the  decorator 
being  able  to  adapt  his  colouring  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  which  the  object  he 
has  to  decorate  is  placed.    Again,  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  our  room  is  placed  in  the 
country  we  shall  discard  green  altogether,  for 
if  we  add  sufiScient  red  and  black  to  the  same 
tint  of  bright  green,  to  neutralise  its  bright- 
ness and  reduce  its  tone,  we  shall  have  one  of 
the  plea.santest  and  most  harmonious  wall 
colours  we    are  acquainted  with — a  colour 
which  not  only  produces  a  feeling  of  repose  and 
quietness,  but  contrasts  favourably  with  fur- 
niture of  almost  every  description  of  wood, 
oak,    walnut,  mahogany,  maple,    &c.,  and 
almost  any  warm  colour  of  drapery  or  hang- 
ings will  harmonise  well  with  it.    The  grass, 
and  tn-es,  and  floweis,  and  all  pure  greens  look 
fresher  and  brighter  by  contrast  with  it.    It  is 
a  colour  that  inierferes  witii  nothin;.',  but  im- 
proves the  colour  of  everything  in  its  vicinity. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  the 
aspect  of  a  room  should,  in  most  cases,  regu- 
late the  degrifC  of  warmt'i  or  co  )lness  of  the 
colour  used  on  its  walls  and  in  its  furnishing. 
This  is  a  true  princif)le  to  follow  in  all  cases 
where  rooms  have  different  aspects  ;  but  the 
majority  of  our  town  houses  especially  have 
but  one  frontage,  and  the  best  rooms  have  all 
the  same  aspect  ;  consequently  even  tais  law 
must  be  m)dified  to  suit  the  circutnstances. 
Again,  we  shall  find  ihat  there  are  many  dis- 
turbing influences  surrounding  both  country 
and  town  houses,  which  require  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  colour  to  overcome — r^-flecced 
light,  which  makes  everything  look  tawdry  and 
garish.  Overshidowing  of  trees,  the  nearness 
of  other  buildings,  and  many  other  causes, 
tend  to  break  down  all  rules,  a>id  leave  all  to 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the  decorator.  We 
consider  the  power  of  adaptation  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  the  decorator's  art, 
and  all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
although  there  are  certain  laws  as  to  the  pro- 
portion which  one  colour  must  bear  to  another 
in  order  to  produce  harmony,  which  laws  are 
trtie  in  thems^-lves,  yet,  like  all  other  things  in 
this  world,  they  must  bow  to  circumstances 
and  recjuire  to  be  modified  in  practice,  other- 
wise discord  would  be  produced. 

The  decorations  of  a  room  should  always  be 
subordinate  to  its  uses.  This  fact  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  a  dining-room  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  drawing- 
room,  a  public  building  the  same  as  a  private 


one,  nor  a  place  of  business  in  the  same  stylo 
as  a  theatre;  but  that  each  should  have  special 
treatment  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose it  is  used  for.  Eacli  may  be  beautiful 
and  pleasant  to  sit  in,  and  yet  have  distinct 
features  of  its  own  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
exercise  of  good  taste  and  sound  judgment 
that  this  desirable  result  can  be  arrived  at. 
How  often  may  we  see  the  same  decoration  in 
a  private  dining-room  and  in  a  singing  saloon, 
or  the  same  ornament  used  for  a  dining-room 
and  a  shop  front  ;  or  Greek  and  Italian  orna- 
ment in  a  Gothic  house,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  in 
other  cases  a  jumble  of  all  styles  together  ? 
These  are  errors  of  judgment,  which  generally 
proceed  from  ignorance,  none  the  less  to  be 
condemned  on  that  account.  The  blunders 
committed  with  regard  to  colour  are  quite  as 
bad,  if  not  worse.  We  commonly  see  green 
and  blue  mouldings  and  red  back  grounds, 
retiring  colours  placed  upon  advancing 
members,  and  advancing  colours  on  sunken 
members. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Cleatoe.  — A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church, 
to  be  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
is  being  erected  at  Cleator,  Cumberland,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3000.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  130ft.  by  50ft.,  and  75ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs ;  its  height  being  about  65ft.  The  church 
is  cruciform,  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  accommo- 
date about  1000  persons. 

DuNMOW. — On  Tuesday  week  a  new  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Dunmow  was  opened  for 
public  worship.  The  new  building,  which  is  Ko- 
manesque  in  style,  will  accommodate  900persoQS. 
The  cost  has  been  £2450. 

Elmstead  Market. — On  Wednesday  week, 
the  buildmg  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  at  E'mstead  Market, 
Essex,  decided  to  accept  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
James  Sfannard  &  Co.,  of  Leicester;  the  estimited 
cost  of  the  church  being  something  over  £2000. 

GiRLlNGTON.— On  Friday  last,  anew  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Girlington,  near  Bradford. 
The  buihiing  is  con^tructeli  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and  Pepper,  architects, 
Bradford.  The  style  is  Italian,  boldly  treated. 
Externally  the  chapel  is  of  stone,  the  external  di- 
mensions being  75ft.  by  60,  and  thr  totrd  height 
to  the  top  of  t'le  pediment  in  front  is  55ft.  The 
front  and  sides  of  the  buihiiug  are  all  constructed 
of  wall-st'ine-.  Tbe  pew.s  can  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  sittings  by  means  of  moveable  arms, 
readily  removed.  The  chapel  will  seat  about 
900  persons.  The  several  contracts  reach  a  total 
of  £4258. 

KiNFAUNS.— ANew  Church  at  Kinfauns,  N.B., 
was  opened  for  Divine  service  on  VVhit-iun  Day. 
The  building  was  d  gnt  d  by  Mr.  Heiton,  archi- 
tect, Perth,  an  I  its  phdn  bold  outline  harmonises 
well  with  the  ac-nery  around.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture emp'oved  is  that  of  the  Early  French 
Gothic,  and  th"  church  is  cru  iform. 

Laceby. — Laceby  Church  was  re-opened  os  the 
18th  ult.,  by  Archdeacon  Trolb.pe,  alter  restora- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jame.s  Fowler,  architect. 
The  north  aisle  and  south  poich  have  been  re- 
built, and  several  stained  glass  memorial  windows 
inserted.  . 

Lincoln.  —  Mr.  Fowler,  architect  of  S. 
Swithin's  Church,  met  the  Building  Committee 
on  Friday  week,  when,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  of  the  unsound  pil- 
lars should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Christian,  architect, 
and  that  his  decision  as  to  whether  the  contractor 
or  the  architect  is  responsible  for  the  same  shall 
be  final.  On  Wednesday  week  Mr.  Christian  in- 
spected the  building,  and  afterwards  met  the 
committee  in  the  vestry-room  of  the  old  church. 
It  was  very  evident,  from  the  examination  and 
the  remarks  that,  fell  from  Mr.  Christian,  that  his 
opinion  is  that  the  contractor  is  almost  entirely,  if 
not  wholly,  responsible  for  the  cracking  of  the 
pillars.  Their  dimensions  he  considers  sufficient 
to  carry  a  much  greater  weight  than  is  imposed 
on  them.  He  will  forward  a  written  report  ot  the 
result  of  his  investigation. 

LOPPINGTON. — The  re-opening  of  Loppington 
Church,  near  Wem,  after  restoration,  was  cele- 


brated on  Wednesday  week.  The  greater  poitlon 
of  tho  odWico  has  been  ro-built,  with  tho  exception 
of  tho  tower,  tho  circular  arches  of  which  point  to 
its  Norman  origin.  It  is  now  a  most  substantial 
stone  buililing,  with  freestone  facings;  an'l  tho 
high  pews  liavc  boon  removed,  and  in  their  places 
are  the  modern  low-backed  seats.  It  is  also  fitted 
up  with  a  heating  apparatus.  Tho  work  has 
been  inost  cfficiontly  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowd- 
loraud  D,irlington,  tho  contractors,  Shrewsbury, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  R  mdall,  of  the  same  place. 
^  Nkwcastle.— A  chapel  just  built  by  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  opened 
on  Whitsun-Monday.  The  chapel  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Mat1,hew  Thompson,  and  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  of  stone.  The  size  is  48ft.  by  42ft., 
and  the  chapel  accommodates  about  700  persons. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  has  been  £2600. 

TnoRNDoN. — An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
effect  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Thorndon,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  square 
tower.  The  chancel  has  already  been  restored, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect,  of 
Ipswich  and  Norwich.  All  the  old  benches  have 
been  removed,  and  replaced  with  new  oaken  ones 
with  carved  poppy  heads.  The  floor  has  been 
relaid  with  tesselated  tiles,  a  new  east  window 
inserted,  and  the  old  roofs  of  both  nave  and  chan- 
cel removed  and  replaced  with  new  stained  pine 
waggon  roofs.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue 
the  alterations  and  restorations  to  the  whole  of 
the  church.  The  old  benches  will  be  replaced  by 
modern  ones,  the  west  gallery  removed,  and  a  west 
window  (at  present  bricked  up),  will  be  opened 
out.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  will  likewise  be 
put  in  thorough  repair.  The  total  cost  of  the 
necessary  works  will  be  about  £400. 

Walworth.— The  fountlation  stone  of  S. 
Stephen's  Church,  Villa-street,  Walworth  Com- 
mon, will  be  laid  on  Tuesday  next.  The  cost  of 
the  church  (which  is  to  be  erected  from  a  design 
by  Messrs.  Heuiy  Jarvis  and  Son),  will  be  about 
£6000  including  site. 

Weeley. — Anew  Wesleyan  Chapel  wasopersed 
at  Weeley,  Essex,  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
building  is  exceedingly  simple  in  character,  a..d 
affords  accommodation  for  200  persons.  Mr. 
Leaning  w.ts  archi'ect,  and  Mr.  N.  Saunders,  of 
Dedham,  tie  builder.     The  cost  is  about  £300. 

West  Hanney.— After  a  period  of  nineteen 
months  the  Parish  Church  of  West  Hanney,  Oxon, 
was  re-Ojjened  on  Tuesday,  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  The  Church  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
13th  century.  The  Church  is  fitted  with  stained 
deal  seats,  all  of  which  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand are  unapprop,  iated,  and  are  capable  of 
seating  300  persons  ;  under  the  seats  it  is 
boarded,  '<nd  tli"  aisles  are  hiid  with  Staffoi  dshira 
tiles.  'I'he  f-mt,  which  stoo'i  in  some  other  part 
of  the  Ctiuroh,  has  tieeu  removed  to  it,s  proper 
position  on  the  north  side.  It  would  appear  that 
the  font  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  Church 
itself,  and  is  composed  of  a  \ery  hard  st(me,  called 
Doult'og  stone,  similar  to  that  with  which  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey  is  constructed.  Mr.  James 
Brooks  was  the  architect  of  the  restoration. 

Whitfield — About  fifteen  months  ago,  the 
dilipidateii  tower  of  WhiilieldJChu  ch,  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  blown  down  in  a  gale,  and  the  body 
of  the  building  being  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state, 
the  whole  has  been  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Woodyer,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The 
fabric  was  re-opened  on  the  24th  ult. 

WoMBRioaE. — The  re-opening  of  the  parish 
church  ot  Wombriilge  took  place  on  Wednesday 
Week.  The  f)lil  church,  whicli  was  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary  and  S.  Leonard,  was  a  brick  structure,  of 
tbe  mo,st  meagre  character,  and  required  so  much 
alteration  to  meet  the  increased  wants  of  the  pre- 
sent day  that  it  was  decided  to  take  it  down  to 
the  foundations,  except  a  po  tion  of  the  tower, 
which  has  been  re-faced.  The  new  church  is 
built  on  the  old  foundations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chancel,  which  has  been  extended.  The 
church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  provides  sitting 
accommodation  for  350  persons.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  Cefn  stone,  and  the  dressings  are  of 
the  same  material.  The  cost  has  been  £2000, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Millington  and  Son,  builders,  of  Oakengates, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  George  Bidlake,  architect, 
of  Wolverhampton. 

Worcester  Cathedral  Restoration.— 
There  was  a  meeting  on  Saturday  at  Worcester 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Restorati<m  ot  Worces- 
ter Cathedral,  to  receive  the  revised  estimate  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  as  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  restorations,  which  at  present  are 
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practically  suspended  for  want  of  fundi!.  The 
meeting  was  private,  but  it  transpired  that  Mr. 
Scott  (the  architect),  haying  carefully  examined 
the  plans  and  revised  the  estimates,  finds  that 
£15,000  further  expenditure  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  To- 
wards this  sum  Lord  Dudley  offers  £5000,  con- 
ditionally on  £10,000  being  raised  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Worcester.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  in  their  official 
capacity,  will  contribute  £2000,  so  that  there 
will  still  be  left  £8000  to  be  provided  by  the 
public  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accept  Lord 
Dudley's  offer. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bath. — A  mission  hall,  whicb  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Station,  Bath,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
■week.  The  hall  is  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  persons,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Hibberd  &  Long,  at  a  cost  of  £1000. 

Improved  Model  Dwellings  for  Farm 
Labotjeees. — There  are  now  being  erected  on 
the  Dudmaston  Estates,  near  Bridgnorth,  by  the 
Kev.  F.  H.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  a  number  of 
improved  model  dwellings  for  farm  labourers. 
Each  cottage  contains  a  living-room,  three  bed- 
rooms, entrance  porch,  scullery,  pantry,  fuel 
store,  piggery,  closet,  cesspit,  and  ashpit.  The 
cottages  are  being  built  of  hard-burnt  Broseley 
bricks,  the  external  walls  being  hollow  for  dry- 
ness ;  and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  in  bands  and  courses,  and  finished  with  an 
ornamental  ridge  cresting.  The  porches  will 
have  projecting  roofs  carried  on  corbels  and 
brackets,  and  the  dormer  windows  will  also  have 
projecting  roofs.  The  whole  of  the  works  will  be 
finished  in  a  complete  and  substantial  manner. 
Similar  improved  dwellings  are  also  now  being 
built  at  Caynham  Court,  near  Dudlow,  for  Sir 
William  Curtis,  Bart.  ;  at  Rowfant,  Sussex,  for 
Sir  Curtis  Lumpson,  Bart.  ;  at  Jermyna,  near 
Romsey,  for  R.  G.  Linzee,  Esq.  ;  at  Kirby  Mux- 
loe,  near  Leicester,  for  Miss  D'Oyly  ;  and  at 
Woodbrook,  near  Birmingham,  forF.  Elkington, 
Esq.  These  works  are  being  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Birch,  architect,  of  Beaufort-buildings,  London, 
who  gained  the  Society  of  Arts  premium  and 
medal  for  such  designs. 

Liveepool.— On  Monday,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  hospital,  to  be 
called  the  Stanley  Hospital,  situated  in  Stanley- 
road,  Kirkdale,  and  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  northern  districts  of  Liverpool.  The 
site  comprises  about  8000  square  yards.  The 
main  building  will  have  a  frontage  to  Stanley- 
road  of  300ft.  It  will  consist  of  apartmeuts  lor 
the  surgeons  and  officers,  a  dispensary  for  out- 
door patients,  operating-room,  and  other  conve- 
niences ;  and  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of  in- 
patients. That  portion  of  the  hospital  reserved 
for  the  treatment  of  in-patients  will  be  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  it  will  be  con- 
structed upon  the  cottage  principle.  It  will  con- 
sist of  four  wings,  each  containing  four  wards,  and 
each  ward  is  intended  to  accommodate  five  beds. 
The  several  wards  have  an  elevatiou  of  13ft.,  and 
will  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  1100  or 
1200  cubic  feet  of  air  being  given  to  each  patient. 
The  hospital  will,  when  the  design  of  its  pro- 
moters is  fully  carried  out,  be  furnished  with  176 
beds.  For  some  time,  however,  only  a  portion  of 
these_  will  be  provided.  The  portion  to  be  erected 
first  is  the  main  building  fronting  Stanley -road, 
and  one  wing  containing  four  wards,  in  which 
accommodation  will  be  furnished  for  50  in- 
patients, in  addition  to  the  requisite  dispensaries 
for  out-door  patients.  The  entire  scheme  involves 
an  expenditure  of  about  £15,000.  The  style  of 
architecture  which  has  been  adopted  is  the  Renais- 
sance, with  a  slight  admixture  of  Gothic.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Wainwright  and  Son,  of 
Liverpool. 

Sunderland. — On  Tuesday  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Ayre's  Quay  Mission  and  Temperance  In- 
stitute was  laid  at  Sunderland.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  somewhat  of  a  Gothic  character,  carried 
out  with  red  bricks  and  freestone  dressings. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  purchase 
of  site,  will  be  about  £600,  and  accoujmodation 
will  be  provided  for  about  400  people.  Mr. 
John  Tillman,  of  Sunderland,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  the  builder. 

ToPsHAJM. — A  new  Masonic  Hall  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  31st  ult.,  at  Topsham,  Devonshire. 
The  hall  is  50ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide,  and  20ft. 
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high.  Tlio  structure,  tliongh  very  simple  and 
unpretentious  externally,  has  a  highly  ornate 
interior.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Harbottle,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  John  Moass,  of  Exeter. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 

ot  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 

Deceived.— C.  H.  B.—W.  M.  ana  Co.—  W  S  — J  C  — 
r-^\f-~n  -^-  '^i.  ^i-'^%r-^-  ^-C-  Pease-P.  and  Son3- 


W.  T.— Please  send  the  drawing. 

W.  Flockhaet  -With  sketch  of  south  entrance  to  crypt 
of  Glasgon-  Catliedral.  ''^ 
T.  R.  and  G.  W.— Letter  forwarded  to  Moyr  Smith. 


IMITATIONS  OF  WOOD  AND  MARBLE. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  interest  the  practical 
papers  on  Furnituie  and  Decoration,  but  wish  the 
writer  had  not  stepped  aside  to  break  a  lance 
with  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  last  paper  professes  to 
enlighten  your  readers  on  the  "  use  and  abuse  " 
of  imitations  of  wood  and  marble.  On  that 
vexed  subject  it  really  throws  no  light  whatever, 
and  it  might  as  well  have  been  entitled  "  The 
Abuse  of  Mr.  Ruskin,"  and  those  who  think  with 
him  that  decorators  have  very  little  knowledge 
and  less  of  love  for  colour  and  grace  of  f.irm 
who  cannot  decorate  a  room  or  wall  without 
harinT  recourse  to  the  imitation  of  wood  or 
marble.  In  trying  to  unseat  the  iconoclastic 
Ruskin  he  is  too  evidently  mounted  on  a  hobby 
of  his  own  (to  my  eye  a  very  inferior  charger  in 
every  way),  and,  for  lack  of  better  weapons  of 
offence,  has  also  pelted  him  with  what  is,  logically 
speaking,  "dirt."  He  does  not  seem  at^all  to 
have  apprehended  the  drift  of  the  passage  he 
begins  by  quoting,  and  should  not  have  tried  to 
vex  Mr.  Ruskin's  wit  till  he  had  fathoir.ed  it. 
Newton,  it  is  said,  considered  all  good  poetry  to 
be  splendid  nonsense  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  a 
great  truth  underlies  the  "  arrant  nonsense  "  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  poetic  exaggeration.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  to  shake 
any  one's  conviction  of  the  truth  that  thd  true 
interests  of  internal  decoration  will  be  only  fur- 
thered by  discouraging  the  practice  of  laborious 
imitations  of  wood  and  marble. 

The  only  thing  that  looks  like  argument  is  the 
dictum  of  Owen  Jones,  that  imitations  are  allow- 
able wherever  the  real  material  might  be  em- 
ployed. If  this  is  not  a  mere  commonplace  cau- 
tion against  the  improper  use  of  imitative  wood 
or  marble,  it  is,  I  need  not  say,  an  appeal  to  an 
authority  which  may  be  used  as  powerfully  upon 
the  other  side  ;  fur  the  question  really  is  not 
whether  such  imitations  are  allovvable  at  all,  but 
whether  it  be  not  better  in  every  case  to  trust  our 
decoration  to  the  simple  beauty  of  colour  en- 
hanced, when  it  can  be  done,  by  ingenious  combi- 
nations of  stencilled  or  painted  f  .ii  ms.  Were  this 
principle  enoouragel,  I  am  certain  that  our  walls 
and  finishings  would  soon  become  far  more  lively 
in  colour,  and  more  interesting  in  variety  of  orna- 
ment, than  they  can  ever  possibly  become  if  we 
persist  in  copying,  however  faithfully,  the  var- 
nished grains  of  wood  or  marble.  Against  this 
result  Owen  Jones  would  be  the  very  last  to  pro- 
test, when  he  has  done  so  much  to  help  our  artists 
to  effect  it. 

Practically,  there  are  some  imitations  which  on 
his  own  principles  escape  Mr.  Ruskin's  censure. 
Wainscoat  imitation  well  varnished  is  a  durable 
and  economical  style  of  decoration  in  nianv  cases. 
In  this  instance  there  is  no  great  expenditure  of 
either  time  or  skill,  as  the  general  effect  of  broken 
colour  is  obtaioed  without  any  very  close  approx- 
imation to  the  real  graining  of  the  wood.  But 
take  another  case  :  I  have  seen  a  room  elabo- 
rately deeorated  in  walnut  imitation,  and  when  I 
saw  the  havoc  made  upon  its  beauty  (as  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  blind  cords)  I  could  not  help  re- 
flecting that  here  was  a  very  evident  instance  of 
the  abuse  of  the  imitation  principle.  I  have  seen 
unseemly  attempts  to  copy  bird's-eye  maple,  and 


am  quite  sure  that  to  execute  such  an  imitation 
with  anything  like  artistic  fidelity  inv.dves  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  training  and  in  execution  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  result 

As  to  the  frightful  list  of  consequences  that  are 
w.nH       1  abandonment  of  imitation 

woods  and  marbles  to  the  limbo  of  vanities  where 
they  are  consigned  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  am  not  afraid 

Jf  ^h!   "i    ^^'^^  ^'"^'"'^  °f    tlie  story 

ot  the  clergyman  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
north  who  was,  with  others,  much  annoyed  at  the 
carelessness  of  the  authorities  in  not  attending  to 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  church  clock  which 
never  kept  time  and  misled  the  worshippers. 
Meeting  the  provost  one  day,  he  spoke  to  him  of 
the  shame  he  ought  to  feel  in  allowing  the  clock 
of  such  a  sacred  edifice  to  be  continually  telling 
a  he.  He  made  good  his  point,  and  extorted  con- 
fession from  the  provost,  but  the  latter  retorted 
by  turning  to  the  doctor  and  observing  that  he 
had  really  a  very  fine  head  of  hair  under  his  hat. 

Hair,"  said  the  doctor,  "  man,  that's  a  wig." 
'  A  wig  !  oh  doctor,  how  can  ye  preach  wi'  a  lie 
on  your  head  ?  " 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  tear  off  the  wig  and  recommend  a  skull  or 
smoking  cap.  Nor  would  he  wish  to  rob  any 
home  of  its  homely  ornament ;  he  would  only  have 
the  artist  spend  his  energy  in  a  better  way  and 
decorate  even  humble  homes  to  better  purpose. 
Finishings  are  not  to  be  varnished  in  order  to 
exhibit  ugly  knots.  Pokers  are  not  to  be  simple 
bars  of  iron,  and  may  be  enriched  in  their 
necessary  mouldings,  without  offending  taste. 
Punch  may  represent  articles  of  furniture  as 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  art  never  decorates 
them  so  as  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are 
not.  As  for  the  mantlepiece,  if  the  painter 
cannot  devise  any  style  of  decoration  other 
than  by  making  it  (too  often  a  mockery)  of 
marble— the  more's  the  pity — and  truly  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  right  when  he  avers  that  it  says  little 
for  his  love  of  colour  or  of  form  if  by  a  plain 
shade  or  lines  'or  forms  of  contrasting  colour,  he 
cannot  produce  something  which  will  not  be  per- 
petually reminding  the  gentleman  who  toasts 
himself  before  it  that  he  wants  the  thing  he  cannot 
get,  "  a  marble  mantlepiece." 

As  for  ceiling  cornice  decoration,  as  there  is  no 
structural  necessity  for  plaster  cornices  at  all,  the 
wig  may  be  removed  in  this  case — and  half  the 
cost  of  decoiation  saved — by  floral  or  other  tinted 
decoration.  In  a  word,  the  Ruskinian  position 
seems  to  be  intact,  and  would,  if  in  loving  hands, 
make  the  barn  a  palace.  It  would  leave  the 
artist  free  to  choose  a  field  for  decoration  where 
there  is  endless  scope  for  his  fancy,  where  the 
hope  of  discovery  might  cheer  him  on,  and 
where  he  would  find  exercise  for  his  taste  amid 
the  infinite  varieties  of  his  chromatic  scale,  and 
the_  exhaustless  beauty  of  the  form  of  nature. 
This  course,  if  it  were  followed,  would  naturally, 
in  so  many  different  minds,  lead  to  far  greater 
beauty  and  variety  in  the  result  than  can  ever  be 
obtained  by  adhering  to  the  imitation  of  a  single 
model  or  at  most  of  two  or  three  samples,  of  wood 
or  marble. 

And  which  system  would  tend  most  to  the 
development  of  a  better  decorative  system,  I  leave 
it  to  your  readers  to  decide. —I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


I  your 

Edinburgh,  June  6th,  1870. 


J.  R.  W. 


Sir, — On  behalf  of,  I  hope,  a  goodly  number 
of  your  readers,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
in  reply  to  some  of  the  passages  contained  in  your 
last  issue,  in  an  article  upon  "  The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Imitations  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
House  Decoration." 

The  writer  is  ^doubtless  an  excellent  authority 
upon  the  subject,  or  at  least  should  be,  before 
giving  the  public  such  very  strong-minded 
opinions  to  digest.  At  the  outset  he  pronounces 
judgment  upon  Mr.  John  Ruskin  by  describing  a 
passage  taken  from  his  writings  as  "a  piece  of 
the  most  arrant  nonsense."  Surely  an  art  critic 
rarely  adopts  such  broad  language  in  expressing 
his  opinions  of  the  works  of  another,  though  a 
lesser  star  than  himself,  for  is  not  humility  rather 
than  egotism  the  outgrowth  of  the  true  study  of 
art  ? 

He  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  imitative  art,  and  the  paint'ng 
of  would-be  oak  doors  or  marl)le  columns,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  passages  of  the  article 
are  quite  sublime,  apart  from  the  grainer  and 
marble  painter's  plea  ;  but  is  it  fair  to  compare 
the  imitative  art  found  in  the  paintings  of  tha 
old  masters  with  the  present  meohaniical  method 
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of  imitating  wood  and  marbles  in  "oils  and 
turps  ?" 

It  ia  quite  true  that  all  art  must  be  imitative, 
more  or  less,  for  without  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects around  us,  a  comprehensible  picture  could 
scarce  be  formed,  unless  it  was  a  "  Showman's  Red 
Sea,"  but  the  graining  of  doors  or  painting  of  sham 
marble  mantlepieccs  is  generally  done  without 
any  resemblance  to  the  natural  object.  Perhaps 
the  subjects  are  supposed  to  be  couventionally 
treated.  In  any  case  it  is  very  rarely  one  sees  a 
grainer  with  a  piece  of  the  natural  wood  or  marble 
by  his  side  as  a  copy  ;  and  whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  old  masters  attained  such  perfection  in  the 
elaboration  of  their  pictures,  that  we  feel  inclined 
to  touch  them  or  think  them  realities,  yet  look 
at  the  giu-shops  bedizened  with  the  most  ela- 
borate of  fancy  imitation  marbles,  and  doors  re- 
splendent with  the  graining  of  impossible  woods. 
Can  we  be  deceived  by  these,  or  suppose  them 
real  ? 

All  graining  of  woods  or  marble  painting  is  a 
sham,  and  cannot  rightly  be  considered  as  a 
laudable  or  desirable  branch  of  imitative  art. 
Such  work  frequently  covers  some  natural  though 
it  may  be  humble  material,  which,  if  finished  and 
beautified  in  its  natural  state,  would  present  a  far 
more  pleasing  appearance  than  the  gaudy  cover- 
ing in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Far  better  is  it  to  employ  plain  colours  if  paint 
must  be  used,  properly  picked  out  and  relieved, 
for  this  is  honest  work  ;  but  the  hideous  attempts 
at  marble  pamting  around  us— are  they,  as  a  rule, 
imitations  of  nature,  or  only  freaks  of  the  journey- 
man's brush  fancy,  full  of  manv -coloured 
lightnings  and  suggestive  of  the  nightmare  and 
horrid  dreams. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  in  alluding  to  stain- 
ing and  varnishing,  mentions  the  fact  of  having 
frequently  noticed  "great  ugly  blotches  of 
resinous  knots— many  the  size  of  the  crown  of 
one's  hat"  in  such  work.  Surely  wood  of  this 
kind  must  be  a  curiosity,  or  the  writer's  hat  is 
smaller  than  those  in  usual  wear.  He  also  says 
of  the  same  class  of  work,  th  t  "everybody  soon 
gets  tired  of  it,  and  have  at  last  to  resort  to  paint- 
ing and  graming  to  cover  this  abortion."  Now, 
certainly,  this  is  untrue,  unless  "  everybody " 
means  some  few  persons  known  to  the  writer,  for 
It  IS  not  often  that  stained  and  varnished  work 
is  painted  over. 

Why  should  we  cover  up  good  and  naturally- 
grained  wood  with  a  mask  at  once  useless  and  un- 
necessary ?  Thus  deal  is  made  to  wear  the 
supposed  imitation  of  oak,  maple,  walnut,  and 
other  woods.  Why  not  at  first  carefully  prepare, 
stam,  and  varnish  the  genuine  wood  ?  and  thus 
beautify  nature,  rather  than,  after  coverino-  her 
up,  seeking  to  imitate  where  imitation  is  not  re- 
quired ? 

The  staining  and  varnishing  of  joinery  has 
many  advantages  which  painting  has  not  Thus 
bad  wood  can  be  easily  detected,  and  will  not  so 
often  be  used,  as  in  work  sent  from  the  shop 
already  skimmed  over  with  a  priming  coat  of 
paint. 

Staining  and  varnishing,  too,  is  an  occupation 
far  more  healthy  than  that  of  painting,  the 
injurious  effects  of  which  are  seen  in  nearly  all 
house  painters.  People  call  them  an  essentially 
lazy  class  of  men.  It  is  not  really  so,  but  their 
work  brings  on  a  certain  chronic  lassitude  which 
they  cannot  shake  off,  and  it  results  from  the 
eiiects  of  the  ingredients  of  the  paints  they 
daily  use.  •■  j 

Again,  is  there  anything  much  more  offensive 
to  endure  than  a  house  in  course  of  being 
painted,  or  even  some  little  time  after  it  has  beeS 
finished  ?  but  with  staining  and  varnishing  all 
disagreeable  effects  are  gone  when  the  varnish  is 
dry  ;  and  what  of  the  appearance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  work  done  ?  There  is  a  natural  luminous 
transparent  bright  effect,  with  staining  and 
varnishing,  unattainable  in  oils,  though  they  may 
be  more  glaring  and  showy  in  colour 

Supposing  a  door  to  have  been  carefully  stained 
and  varnished,  it  is  then  capable  of  receiving 
much  additional  finish.  For  instance,  a  stencil 
ornament,  m  black  or  suitable  colour,  may  be  put 
on  the  panels  The  bead  mould  may  also  be 
picked  out  in  black  and  gold,  and  then  a  coat  of 
varnish,  as  a  finish  to  the  whole,  will  give  the 
appearance  of  inlaid  work.  All  this  may  be  done 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  paint  and  grain  the 
door,  aud  the  work  will  be  much  superior  to  the 
latter  in  every  respect,  especially  as  a  sample  of 
art  workmanship,  outlasting  painting,  and  only 
requiring  an  occasional  coat  of  varnish  to  re- 
new it. 


The  writer  of  the  article  concludes  with  these 
words  :— "  If  we  are  to  banish  all  imitations  from 
amongst  us,  our  homos  and  hearths  will,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  lack  attractions  which  they 
might  otherwise  possess."  This  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  subject  of  imitation  gene- 
rally. Lot  not  the  writer  be  -alarmed  that  "  our 
homos  and  hearths  "  will  suffer  by  a  little  less 
imitation  amongst  us,  and  a  little  more  that  is 
true,  and  genuine,  and  real. 

I  fail  to  see  why  a  man  should  not  feci  quite  as 
comfortable  and  happy  at  home  if  his  door  be 
finished  in  its  natural  state,  and  sitting  at  his  fire- 
side with  a  stone  mantlepieco,  as  if  both  door  and 
mantle  were  painted  as  shams. 

The  fear  we  need  to  have  is,  that  in  our  Eng- 
lish homes  the  love  of  imitation  and  seeming 
grander  than  we  really  are,  too  often  like  the 
paint,  enshrouds  our  better  and  real  nature,  and 
leads  to  an  artificial  or  superficial  mode  of  living, 
bringing  no  happiness  with  it.  The  outside  is 
often  a  semblance  of  precious  marble,  whilst  the 
inside  is  of  no  comparative  value. 

We  cannot  all  have  diamonds,  precious  stones, 
and  jewels ;  then  let  us  have  no  paltry  imitations 
of  them,  for  what  use  are  they,  except  it  is  a  bad 
one — that  of  exciting  envy  ?  There  are  peculiar 
riches  for  each  and  every  class  in  the  social  scale. 
Let  us  seek  out  ours,  and  contentment  will  help 
us  to  find  them — but  clothe  the  simple-hearted 
peasant  in  purple,  and  give  him  wealth,  happi- 
ness would  leave  him,  as  if  he  were  a  poor  lark 
confined  in  a  gilded  cage.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Birmingham.  .  w.  t.  F. 


"Justice"  has  as  much  right  to  claim  the 
drawings  of  his  house  as  he  has,  in  the  event  of 
having  a  case  argued  in  court,  to  claim  a  short- 
hand writer's  notes,  simply  booauso  it  was  his 
case.— I  am.  Sir,  &o.  FAIR  Pl-AY. 

Cambridge,  June  5th,  1870. 


QUESTIONS. 

C1865.]-STAINEn  GLASS.— Would  any  of  your  readers 
recoraraena  me  a  small  treatise  oa  "  Staiacd  Glasa  "  as  aa 
art  study  ?— H,  R. 


[1866.]-CLEANING  GRANITE  ASHLAR.-Woukl  any 
ot  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  means  of  cleaning  the 
face  oi  some  granite  ashlar  work,  which  has  been  discoloured 
by  the  action  of  a  city  atmosphere  for  many  years  ?  i  wish  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  chiselling  the  atone  it  possible.— W. 
M.  M. 


[18670-LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.-Cau  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  labourers'  cottages  this 
year,  srnot?    If  it  does,  to  whom  to  apply  to  for  conditions, 

&C,  ?— NOETH  COUNTKYMAN. 


S.  SWITHIN'S,  LINCOLN. 
Sib, — I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  article 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  but  simply  give 
you  a  few  facts.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  arcades 
are  of  Ancaster  stone,  2ft.  diameter,  of  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal  section,  containing  an  area 
to  the  cu-cular  ones — the  smallest — of  453-009in. 
The  weight  of  the  clerestory  and  roof  on  each 
pillar  I  estimate  at  60  tons,  or  2-649  cwt.  per  inch 
of  area.  Mr.  Huddleston,  a  local  builder  of  some 
considerable  experience,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  states  that  there  is  about  40  tons  of 
walling  on  each  on  the  north  side,  and  38  tons  on 
the  south  side  ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  weight 
of  the  roof — not  20  tons  per  pillar,  certainly — so 
that  my  estimate  is  in  excess  of  his.  Now,  if  pub 
lished  tests  of  the  quality  of  stone  are  worth  any- 
thing— and  it  is  upon  these  only  that  architects 
can  depend  in  calculating  for  weight,  &:c. — I  give 
you  the  following  : — In  the  experiments  made  by 
iMessrs.  Poole  and  Son,  in  Oct.,  1864,  on  Bath- 
stone,  it  was  shown  that  a  weight  of  about  80  tons 
might  be  considered  safe  per  foot  (some  specimens 
not  showing  damage  until  upwards  of  120  tons 
per  foot).  The  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
states  the  cohesive  power  of  Bath  (Box)  stone  at 
5  313  cwts.,  and  of  Ancaster  at  8-349  cwts. ;  and 
if  Bath  will  carry  80  ton,  Ancatster  should  carry 
128  tons  or  these  pillars  of  3  l-6ft.  area  should 
carry  405  tons  ;  and  a  stone  of  which  the  cohesive 
power — not  the  crushing  power— is  8-349cwt., 
ought  not  to  crush  with  a  weight  of  2-649cwt. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Poole 
also,  on  Ancaster  stone,  the  crushing  weight  for 
these  pillars  would  be  upwards  of  391  tons. 

In  some  made  by  Mr.  Lindley,  the  owner  of 
the  Mansfield  quarries,  the  crushing  weight  of 
Ancaster  stone  is  given  as  18-33cwt.  per  inch,  or 
about  7  times  the  weight  of  these  pillars,  viz.  : 
415  tons.— I  am  Sir,  &c.  JAS.  Fowler. 


[1808.]— QUARTZ  CRUSHING.-WiU  any  reader  tell  me 
where  and  how  I  can  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the 
machinery  used  in  Australia  and  Cahfornia  for  crushing  the 
quartz  and  separating  the  quartz  from  the  gold  ?— T  OM 
Beown. 


.]  — STRENGTH  OF  BEAM. —Would 
some  one  kindly  inform  me  the  safe  load  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  following  size  of  beam, 
lift,  between  supports,  and  how  it  is  ascer- 
tained?— web  10"  X  f";  angle  irons  3"  x  3"  x  Y; 
wood  flitches  10"  x  1"  bolted  to  girder?— J.  R.  ' 


[1870.]— HALF  TIMBERED  HOUSES.-I  should  be  glad 
to  know  of  some  preservative  dressing  for  the  timbers  ot  the 
above,  which  would  give  them  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  not 
hide  the  gram  of  the  wood  as  paint  does  ?— H  B 

14,  Mill-street,  Maidstone. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  CLIENTS. 
_  Sib,— In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  Jus- 
tice,"— who,  by-the-bye,  has  chosen  a  most  in- 
appropriate nom  de  plume — I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  hackneyed 
and  fallacious  statement  contained  in  "Justice's  " 
letter,  that  he  has  not^been'in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing an  "  architect,"  as  it  is  neither  the  custom  of 
the  profession  to  certify  the  balance  of  the 
builders'  account  immediately  on  the  completion 
of  the  work,  nor  to  go  into  such  absurd  minutiaj 
on  the  plans  as  to  trace  the  course  of  gas  pipes 
and  bell  wires. 

If  Justice  "  gives  instructions  to  an  architect 
to  build  him  a  certain  house,  and  it  is  done  in 
accordance,  "  Justice "  has  all  he  covenanted 
with  the  architect  for.  The  drawings  are  made 
for,  the  purpose  of  showing  the  builder  what 
"  Justice "  requires,  and  these  with  any  details 
that  are  made  at  the  completion  of  the  work  are 
sole  property  of  the  architect, 


Alton.— The  new  east  window  for  the  parish  church,  by 
Capi-ounier,  of  Brussels,  was  unveiled  on  Monday  week  The 
subjects  represented  are  the  Ascension  and  Baptism  of  our 
Jjord,  and  the  Last  Supper.  The  window  consists  of  five  lights 
1  he  glowing  testimony  of  the  local  journal  to  the  merits  ot°the 
window  13  rather  unfortunately  worded.  '-The  colour  and 
tone  are  m  admirable  keeping,"  and  the  figures  "  resemble 
painting  on  bevres  china  more  than  anything  else  1' ' 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Wolsey  Chai'El  at  Windsoe.— The  works  under- 
taken by  the  Baron  de  Triqueti,  at  the  command  of  the 
Queen,  in  the  Wolsey  Chapel  at  Windsor,  are  now  far  ad- 
vanced. The  walls,  right  and  left,  are  filled  with  marbles, 
and  only  the  east  end,  where  the  Baron  intends  to  concen- 
trate all  the  force  of  colour  at  his  disposal,  is  vacant.  At  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  ground  to  admit  of  seats  being 
fixed  beneath  them,  range,  panelled  on  either  side,  a  series  of 
scriptural  subjects  selected  by  the  artist  as  illustrative  of  the 
acts  and  virtues  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  In  reference, 
for  instance,  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  Prince  in  the  matter 
of  popular  education,  we  have  Jehoshaphat  directing  the 
teaching  of  the  people  by  the  princes,  priests,  and  Leviteg, 
These  pictures  are  executed  in  inlaid  marbles  and  lithogra- 
phic stone,  which  affords  a  very  valuable  tone  for  decoralive 
purposes.  The  cartoons  for  them,  on  completion,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  marbles,  which  are  then  deeply  etched,  and  the 
lines  filled  in  with  a  composition  (unlike  the  mastic  previ- 
ously used)  as  durable  as  marble  itself.  Each  picture  is 
bedded  in  a  deep-toned  marble  frainewoik,  inlaid  with  floral 
designs,  and  enriched  by  small  reliefs  in  white,  and  by  me- 
dallions in  red  marble  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  tlie  coins 
of  the  year  in  which  the  event  depicted  happened.  For  in- 
stance, beneath  "  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  "  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Tiberius  occur.  Derbyshire  spars 
employed  occasionally  in  this  portion  of  the  work  impart  an 
unlooked-for  brilhancy  to  the  whole.  White  marble  medal- 
lions of  the  childi-en  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  executed  by 
M  iss  Durant,  are  introduced  above  each  picture,  and  sepa- 
rating each,  but  embedded  in  the  same  decorative  frame,  come 
reliefs  of  the  various  virtues. 

A  Monument  to  Lamaetine.— The  committee  for  the 
construction  of  a  monument  to  Lamartine  at  Macon  has  de- 
cided upon  erecting  a  statue  in  the  Place  dArmes.  It  is  to 
be  10ft.  9in.  in  height,  including  the  plinth.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  will  be  £2000,  and  a  competition  will  be  opened  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  author  of  the  design  selected 
will  have  the  superintendence  of  the  erection;  the  second 
will  receive  £60,  and  the  third  £40. 


Bequest  of  Paintings  to  the  Nation. — 
Mr.  John  Meeson  Parsons,  formerly  of  Angley 
Park,  Kent,  whose  will  has  just  been  proved,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery,  London,  100 
oil  paintings,  to  be  selected  from  his  collection 
by  the  trustees  ;  and  has  left  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
many  valuable  articles. 
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Egyptian  Antiquities.— On  Tuesday  night 
there  was  exhibited  to  a  select  party  of  hidies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  So- 
ciety, Hart- street,  Bloomsbury-squfxre,  an  extensive 
and  at  the  same  time  curious  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  which  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Linplum,  East  Lothian,  during  five 
years'  residence  in  Egypt.  The  catalogue 
includes  more  than  a  thousand  specimens,  com- 
prising objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  in 
marble,  alabaster,  limestone  and  sandstone,  in 
wood,  terra-cotta,  vitreous  ware,  and  porcelain, 
besides  amulets,  emblems,  and  trinkets  in  great 
numbers,  with  mummy  covering.'^,  domesti: 
miscellaneous  objects  in  glass  and  papyra,  and 
other  vegetable  objects.  As  miL'ht  be  expected, 
there  are  many  specimens  of  the  god  Osiris,  and 
several  of  the  god  Amun,  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  ;  one  of  the  figures  being  of  the  time  of 
Rameses  11.  There  were  also  several  figures  of 
the  god  Horus,  and  a  curious  one  of  Chonso,  the 
Ttah  of  Thebes,  an  extraordimiry  work  in  metal. 
Another  curious  figure  was  that  of  the  goddess 
Pasht,  the  cat-headed  goddess  with  her  shield  in 
her  right  hand,  and  her  left  extended.  One  rare 
mummy  figure  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  was  only  six  inches  high,  and  in  limestone,  but 
it  represented  the  figure  of  a  mummy  with 
seven  horizontal  lines  of  incised  hieroglyphics, 
the  hands  in  front  clasping  a  human-headed  bird 
representing  the  figure  of  the  soul  coming  to  re- 
animate the  body.  There  was  a  vast  number  of 
mummy  figures,  and  trinkets,  amulets,  and  char.Tis 
without  number,  the  uses  of  which  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  Iciirned  curator  of  Sir  J. 
Soane's  museum,  and  by  Mr.  Black,  the  well- 
known  antiquarian  of  the  Record-office,  who  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Completion  of  S.  Paul's. — It  has  already 
been  announced  that  the  scheme  for  the  comple- 
tion of  S.  Paul's,  commenced  by  the  late  Dean 
Milman,  has  lately  been  revived,  and  is  now  being 
prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour.  A  very 
influential  committee,  consisting  not  only  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  City,  but  of  persons 
high  in  Church  and  State,  and  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  and  practice  of  art,  has  been 
appointed,  and  is  now  hard  at  work.  A  public 
meeting,  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  will  be 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Wednesday,  July  13,  when 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  others 
have  promised  to  speak. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Aechitectural  So- 
ciety.— This  year's  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Boston,  and  will  commence  on  Thursday  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocose. 
After  divine  service  in  the  parish  church  at  9.30, 
Archdeacon  Stowe  will  describe  that  building, 
afterwhichanexcursionwill  bemade  to  the  follow- 
ing churches,  which  will  also  be  briefly  described 
by  the  venerable  archdeacon  :  —  Wyberfon, 
Frampton,  Kirton,  Sutterton,  Algarkirke,  Wig- 
tofr.,  Diinington,  Bicker,  and  Swine-shead,  return- 
ing to  Boston  about  C  p.m.  Later  in  the  evening 
there  will  be  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly-room% 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  when  a  num- 
ber of  addresses,  &c.,  are  to  be  delivered,  amon;^ 
which  will  be  papers  by  Prebendary  Blenkin, 
"  On  Boston  in  1621,"  and  "  On  the  Monuments 
in  Boston  Church,"  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.  On 
Friday,  the  following  places  will  he  visited  : — 
Hussey  Tower,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft,  Freiston, 
Benington,  Leverton,  Leake,  and  Wrangle.  At 
6  p.m.  the  annual  public  dinner  will  take  place. 
Lord  Kesteven  in  the  chair.  In  conjunction  with 
the  meeting  of  the  society  in  Boston  an  exhibition 
of  antiquities,  &c.,  will  be  held  ia  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. 

The  Utilisation  op  Sewage.— The  admira- 
ble works  at  Hastings  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
town  sewage  and  the  purification  of  the  effluent 
water  bofore  it  flows  into  the  sea  huve  excited 
much  interest  among  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  sanitary  reform.  Within  the  past 
week  several  deputations  have  inspected  the 
works.  Among  them,  we  may  mention  the  Pro- 
vost of  Aberdeen  and  the  engineer  of  the  harbour, 
a  deputation  from  the  Clyde  Navigation  Commis- 
sion, a  large  number  of  gentlemen  representing 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Chester  and  other 
towns,  some  members  of  the  Rivers'  Commiesion, 


and  an  importan  deputation  from  Holland,  oon- 
sistins  of  Baron  du  Tone  de  Bellinchane,  Cham- 
berlain to  the  King;  Baron  de  Hardenbrock  de 
Bergambracht,  and  the  architect  to  the  Council 
of  tlie  Hiigue.  They  have  strongly  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  process  at  Scheveling. 

London  Market  Accommodation. — "  It  is 
really  marvellous"  (remaiksthe  Food  Journal) 
"  that  the  great  Metropolitan  market  in  Coveut- 
garden  should  possess  far  less  accommodation 
than  the  markets  of  many  a  provincial  town  in 
our  own  or  foi  eign  countries,  not  to  make  odious 
comparison  with  splendid  markets  such  as  those, 
for  example,  of  Paris.  London  notoriously  re- 
quires more  commodions  markets  than  it  possesses, 
and  nowhere  is  this  great  want  so  keenly  felt  by 
all  concerned  as  iu  Bedford-land."  We  may 
refer,  in  this  connection,  to  Parringdon  Market, 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  the  available  space  has 
remained  for  years  unoccupied.  The  new  street 
from  Holborn-circus  to  the  bottom  of  Ludgate- 
hill  will  pass  by  (if  it  will  not  actually  cut  off) 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  market,  and  this 
improved  approach  to  the  market  will  do  much, 
we  believe,  to  make  it  what  it  has  not  hitherto 
been — a  success.  At  any  rate,  the  declivity  of 
Stonecutter-street  and  the  narrowness  of  Shoe- 
lane  will  no  longer  be  impedimenta. 

London  Wall- Pictures. — Mr.  F.  R.  Con- 
der,  writing  in  the  Art  Journal,  justly  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  enormitifs  in  the  shape  of  adver- 
tisements which  cover  the  hoardings  and  blank 
walls  of  the  Metropolis,  and  gives  good  reasons 
for  the  belief  he  expresses  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  graphic 
advertisement.  "  Every  business,"  he  says, 
"  has  its  secrets,  and  it  may  be  that  the  adver- 
tisement which  is  most  offensive  to  the  eye  and 
taste  is  the  mo.st  remunerative  to  its  designer. 
But  we  should  like  to  see  the  other  tack  tried. 
We  are  mist'iken  if  it  would  not  succeed.  A  good 
picture,  rough  and  bold,  but  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  real  artist,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
public  attention.  We  would  back  one  such  good 
one  against  any  dozen  of  existing  bad  ones.  Let 
us  deliver  our  walls  from  the  reproach  of  the 
billsticker.  Let  us  have  advertisements  at  which 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
advertiser  will  be  attained  far  more  certainly  than 
by  the  present  incontinence  of  type  and  ahuse  of 
pictorial  pretensions."  We  understand  that  an 
artist  of  Paris,  who  has  established  fame  in  the 
great  capital  of  taste,  is  now  occupied  in  produc- 
ing "  wall-pictures "  for  several  London  wall- 
advertisers. 


On  Saturday  week  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
of  anew  church  at  Kilgraston-road,  Whitehouse.  The 
church,  which  is  to  cost  £GO0O,  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Robertson. 

Miss  Brackenbury,  of  Brighton,  has  given  £1000 
towards  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 

S.  Paul's  Church,  Addiscombc,  near  Croydon,  is 
about  to  be  completed  by  the  erection  of  a  tower. 

Two  large  buildings  are  now  far  advanced  in  Con- 
stantinople— the  Orphan  Asjdum,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Aali  Pasha,  and  the 
Mosque  by  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the 
present  Valide  Sultan,  or  Sultan  mother,  celebrates 
her  fame. 

The  Scientific  Buildings  Committee  are  about  to 
have  a  plan  designed  for  their  proposed  building. 

A  theatre  for  the  people  is  to  be  built  at  S.  Peters- 
burg, a  Royal  Commission  having  been  entrusted 
with  its  construction.  It  is  to  accommodate  2350, 
and  the  charges  for  admission  are  to  range  from 
6d.  upwards.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
£3.3,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  decided 
that  the  name  Victoria  Embankment  shall  be  applied 
to  the  Northern  Thames  Embankment,  and  Albert 
Embankment  to  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Is  Leicester-square  really  about  to  cease  to  be  an 
eyesore?  It  would  seem  so.  A  City  firm  write  to 
the  Times  that  they  hold  on  "  behalf  of  a  client 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold ;"  that  it 
will  "soon  be  completed;"  after  which  the  land  is 
to  be  let  "  on  building  leases." 

The  Lee  Burial  Board  have  decided  on  laying  out 
their  new  cemetery  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Charlton, 
the  church  and  chapel  to  be  after  the  style  of  those 
at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Mr.  Milner,  of  Dulwich, 
and  Mr.  Thorne,  of  Lee,  will  be  deputed  to  prepare 
the  plans  and  estimates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth  has  undertaken  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  old  rood-screen  of  Manchester 
Cathedral. 


Mr.  Assheton-Smith  has  given  £1000  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Bangor  Cathedral. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have 
made  arrangements  for  an  Exhibition  of  Church 
Furniture  and  Ecclesiastical  Art.  with  prizes  of  from 
£1  to  £15  for  the  best  floral  and  other  devices  and 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  churches  on  festival 
occasions.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  north 
(Tropical)  end  of  the  Palace,  commencing  on  Satur- 
day the  Kith  of  July,  and  terminating  on  Friday  the 
22nd.  There  will  be  two  sections — the  first  for  ma- 
nufacturers, the  second  for  amateurs.  Ladies  are 
eligible  to  compete  in  all  classes. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  will  preside  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Archoeological  Institute  at  Lincoln  next 
month. 

An  experiment  with  gun-cotton  was  recently  made 
at  Rye.  The  martello  tower  No.  36,  the  walls  of 
which  were  12ft.  thick  at  the  base,  were  entirely  de- 
molished by  2001b.  of  gun-cotton,  divided  into  three 
charges,  and  fired  simultaneously  by  electricity.  The 
gun-cotton  was  in  5in.  discs.,  and  none  of  the  de'bria 
was  blown  away  to  the  extent  of  fifty  yards  from 
the  building. 

A  new  organ  was  opened  last  week  in  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Mary,  Winterborne  Whitchurch. 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Son,  of  Tottenham  Court-road, 
are  the  builders. 

The  new  Independent  College  at  Taunton  will  be 
opened  on  the  14th  inst. 

The  annual  soire'e  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  fixed 
for  the  28th  instead  of  the  29th  of  this  month,  as 
originally  intended. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mary's-road, 
Southampton,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday  last. 


Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim's  Sale  on  the  8th,  at  the 
Baltic  Sale  Room,  Ttireadneedlo-street,  consisted  ol 
23,000  spruce  deals,  &c. 
47,000  Quebec  pine  de.als,  &c. 
40,000  Swedish  deals  and  battens. 
80,Ono  Norway  deals  and  battens. 
4,403  Finland  deals  and  battens. 
1,7C:0  St.  Petersburg  and  Onega  deals. 
1,400  pitch  pine  planks. 
160  000  Prepared  flooring  and  match  boards. 
"6,300  Fiench  Norway  spars  and  poles. 
S30  Riga  wainscoat  logs. 
100  Fathoms  lathwood. 
130  Loads  Norway  and  Swedish  balks. 
200  Loads  Quebec  red  pine. 
200  Loads  Quebec  wauey  board  yellow  pine. 
200  Loads  Quebec  yellow  pine  timber. 
80  Loads  Quebec  elm  timber. 
1  000  Loads  I'ensacola  Pitch  pine  timber. 
'  91  Loads  Swedish  fir  timber. 
900  Loads  Dantzig  fir  timber. 
60  Quebec  red  pine  spars. 
11  Oregon  pine  masts,  &c.,  &c. 

£   s.      £  g. 

Bjorneborg  yellow  2J  X  7.... Petg.  std.  6  5  to  6  15 
Christiana  1st  vellow  3  x  9  ...  .120  12ft.  19  0 

Dj.  2Hd  24  X  6i-   6  15  „   7  5 

Do.  3rd2i  X  6i    6   5  „   6  10 

Do.  l8t  while,  2i  x  7   7  10 

Do  2i  X  6i   6  10 

Do.  3  X  9    17  p 

8.  d. 

Do.  fresh  spars  4  to  6  in  foot  run  0  14 

Do.  under  4iu   0   I  i,   0  | 

Do.  22ft.  poles   each    1  0 

Dram  2nd  yellow,  2J  X  6i  120  12ft.   C  10  „   7  0 

Do.  .Srddo.  2i  x  6^   '6   0  „    6  10 

Do.  3rd  white,  2i  x  6i   5   0  „   5  10 

s.  d. 

Do.  yellow  balks   per  load  27  0 

Dautzig  undersized  fir   41)  0 

£  s. 

Escoumains  1st  spruce  3x9   ..120  12ft.  14  15 

Do.  3x7  and  8   13  0 

Do.  3  X  7  to  13   12  0 

Do.  2  X  6to  11   12  10 

Fredrickshald  1st  white  3  x  9    14  10  „  IB  0 

Fredrickstadt  3rd  yellow  2i  x  6.J    6   5  „   6  15 

s.  d. 

Do.  slating  laths  i  x  2i  144  ft.   1  8 

Georgia  pitch  pine  4  x  11  and  13  Petg. 

std.  12  15 

Do.  3  X  11  12  15  „  13  0 

Gothenburg  1  and  2  white   8  16 

Do.  3id  4x9    7  5 

Do.  3  X  11   :   7  15 

Do.  2J  X  7   6  15 

Do.  3rd  yellow  4x6   7   5„   8  5 

Do.  3x9    8   5  „   9  0 

Do.3  X  7    8   0  „   8  5 

Do.  24  X  7   7  10  „   8  10 

Laurvig  1  and  2  white  3x9  . .  120  12  ft.  12  0 

Onega  3rd  yellow  3  X  9   Petg.  std.   8  10,,   8  15 

Oregon  pine  masts   load   7   5  „   7  10 

Petersburg  2ud  yellow  3  X  11  Petg.  std.   9  5 

Do.  discol  jureii  do   9  0 

Do.  1st  white  3x7    8  10 

Do.  lathwood  8  ft  fathom   5  15 

Paskallavick  lathwood   4   0  „   4  B 

Tugwash  spruce  3  x  9  120  12ft.  11  15  „  12  0 

Pensacola  pitch  pine  4  x  9  to  6  x  12 

Petg.  std.  11  5 

Do.  3  X  11  to  15   11  5 

Do.  3  X  6  and  10    10  15 

Do.  24  X  8  to  15   10  5 
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£   8.      £  s. 
Quebec  iBt  bright  yellow  pine  12ft.  3  x  11 

Petg.  std.    IR  10  to  18  15 

Do.  IS  (o  15ft.  .S  X  11    18  5 

Po.  10  and  lift.  3  X  9  and  10    10  5 

Do.  10  to  14ft.  .3  X  7  to  10    li')  15 

Do.  0  and  8ft.  .3  x  7  to  25    U  10 

Do  10  and  lift.  3  X  It   IB  15 

Do.  10  to  1  Ut.  S  X  9  and  10    15  15 

Do.  10  to  12lt.  2  X  7  to  16    lit  0 

Do.  10  to  13ft.  2  X  7  to  17    10  0 

Do.  10  to  lift.  2  X  7  to  Ifi    15  10 

Do.  1(1  to  12ft.  2  X  8  to  15   15  15 

Do.  13  and  15tt.  2  x  7  to  13    15  15 

Do.  6  to  8ft.  3  X  11  to  24   14  5 

Do.  6  to  8ft.  3  X  7  to  18    14  5 

Do.  m  to  12lt.  2  X  9  to  19    15  10 

Do  let  floated  12ft.  3  x  11   16  0 

Do.  12ft.  3  X  9  and  10    13  0 

Do.  8ft.  3  X  11  to  21  12  15 

Do.  1st  dry  floated  12ft.  3  by  11   17  0 

Do.  10ft.  3x7   12  5 

Do.  10  and  lift.  3  x  7  to  10   13  0 

Do.  8ft.  3x11   13  0 

Do.  2nd  bright  12tt.  3  x  11    12  15 

Do,  10  and  lift.  3x11   10  10 

Do.  in  to  ICIt.  3x9  and  10   10  15 

Do.  10  to  IBft.  3x7x8    10  5 

Do.  13  to  llft.3  X  7  to  12   10  15 

Do.  6  to  8tt  3  X  7  to  19   10  18 

Do.  2nd  floated  12tt.  3  X  11   12  0 

Do.  2nd  dry  floated  12  ft.  3  x  11  12  10 

Do.  Srd  floated  12ft.  3  x  11    9  5 

Do.  10ft.  3  X  8to  iO   9  0 

Do.  3rd  dry  floated  12ft.  3x11   9  15 

Do.  Istfloatedredpiue,  12ft.  3  x  11  12  0 

B.  d.       f  B. 

Quebec  waney  yellow  pine  board  timber 

load  80   0  „  82  6 

Do.  yellow  pine  timber    82   6  ,,  85  0 

Do.  red  pine  timber   72   6  „  75  0 

£  sr 

Kimouskl  IstspruceS  x  9  ....120  12ft.  13  15  „  14  5 

Do.  3  X  8    12  0 

Do.  3  X  7    12  10 

Klga  crown  legs  18tt.  cube  4  17  ,,   5  0 

Do.  Dutch  logs    4  0 

Soderham  2nd  yellow  3x9  ..Petg.  std.  8  10 

Do.  1st  yellow  3x9   10  10 

Do.  3  X  7    9  0 

Do.  3  X  8    9  0 

8.  d. 

Do.  Fir  timber  load  52  0  „  53  0 

£  B. 

St.  John's  spruce,  3  x  15  to  17  

120  12ft.  3  9  13  0 

Do.  3  X  14    13  0 

Do.  3  X  13    12  15 

Do.  3  X  12   12  15 

Do-  3x9    12  15 

Schien  1  and  2  yellow  24  x  7  Petg.  std.   7  0 

Do.  1  and  2  white  3  x  9   120  12ft.  11  10  „  12  0 

Uddevalla  1  and  2  yellow  24  by  7  Petg.sld  8  15  „   9  0 

Do.  3rd  yellow  3x7   8  0 

Do.  (short)  do   6  10 

Do.  2  X  7    8  5 

Wyburg  first  yellow  3x7    8  5 

Do.  24  X  9   9  5 

Do.  24  X  7   9  5 

8.  d. 

Christiana  1st  yellow  flooring,  grooved 

tongued  and  beaded  |  x  fi^  square   7  0 

Dram  2nd  white  prepared  flooring  

1  X  6i  6  3 
Gothenburg  1st  white,  do.,  G.  T.  and  B, 

i  X  7  7  0 

Narva  prepared  yellow  5  X  6J   7  6 

Do.  Ist  yellow,  G-.  T.  and  B.,  |  x  OJ   6  6 

Do.  let  white  do.  |  x  7   6   9  „   7  0 

Uleaborg  1st  yellow  do.  G.  T.  and  B.  . . 

|x763  „66 
Fredrickshald  1st  prepared  yellow  .. 

J  X  7  8  0 

Do.  J  X  6J   8  3 

Do.  i  X  6i   7  3 

Do.  1st  do.  white  Jx7    8  3 

Do.  I  X  04    8  3 

Fredrickstad  1st  prepared  yellow  lix6i  13  3  "  13  6 

Do.  1  X  7   9  9 

Do.  1  X  7and6i    10  6 

Do.  J  X  7    8  3 

Do|  X  6i    6   3  „    7  0 

Do.  li  X  7   13  6 

Do.  i  X  64and7    8  3 

Do.  1  X  6  and  7   9  3 

Do.  J  X  6i    8   0   „    8  3 

Do.  2nd  prepared  yellow  li  X    10   3  „  10  6 

Do.  1  X  6}   8   0  „   8  3 

Do.  1x6  and  7   7  3 

Do.  1  X  7   8  0 

Do.  £  x  5  to  J  X  Clt    5  9 

Do.  G.  T.  and  B  J  x  6^   6  0 

Do.  I  X  9   6  0 

Do.  1  and  2  prepared  yellow  IJ  x  7  ..  10  3 

Do.  li  X  6i   9  9 

Do.  1x8    7  6 

Do.  1  X  7    8  0 

Do.  1  to  64   7   9  „    8  0 

Do.  1  to  6    7  3 

Do.  ix5to7    4  9 

Do.  I  X  7  and  8    6  9 

Do.  J  X  6i    6  3 

Do.  1  and  2  prepared  white  1x8    7  6 

Do.  I  X  6J  and  6i    6  6 

Do.  I  X  5  to  7  

Do.  yellow  and  white  Jx5    6  0 

Do.  Ist  prepared  white  1  x9    9  6 

Do.  1  X  6i   8   0  „    9  C 

Do.  1x8   ,   6  9 

5)0.  I  X  6  and  7    5  6  ' 

.Do.  second  prepared  white  1x6    6  9 

Do.  i  X  0  to  J  X  7   5  9 

Do.  1st  while  G.  T.  and  B.  i  x  6*    5  0 

Do.  G.  and  T.  J  x  6i   7  6 

Do.  Ist  yellow  G.  and  T. 

Do.  1  X  6J   9  0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  G.  T.  and  B   

,  .1  i  X  6i  7  6 
Do.  I  X  &I    6  3 


Fredrickfltadt  2nd  yellow  G.  T.  and  B.  J 

X  5  and  6   'I  9 

Do.  G.  and  T.  1  x  fij    8  3 

Do.  Ist  «nd  2nd  vvliite  G.  T.  and  B.  J  X  5  6  0 

Do.  i  X  6  and  7    5  6 

Do.  i  X  6i   5  0 

Do.  G.  and  T.  J  x  Ci   0  0 

Do.  i  X  fii   6  0 

Do.  I  X  Oi   5  6 


AuSTRAi.TAN  Timber —The  Jarrnh  timber  of  West- 
ern Australia,  also  called  mahogany,  is  about  to  bocut 
on  a  liirgo  scale  by  a  new  company.  The  timbi'r  is 
viiluable  for  sli'cpers,  posts.,  piles,  shipbuilding,  dock 
gates,  and  other  purposes. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTIOIT. 


Teak  load 

Quebec,  red  pine  .... 

,,  yellow  pine- . 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow 

Quebec  oak  

,,  birch   

,,  elm  

Dantzic  oak   

fir  

Memel  fir  

Riga  

Swedish   

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine 
,,   yellow  pine   . . 
Lathwocd,  Dant.  fm. 

„  St  P'burg. 
Deals,  pr  C,  12£t  by  3 

by  9  in. 
Quebec,  white  spruce 
St.  John, white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality.. 

2nd  do  

Archangel,  yellow  .. 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL.. 


Timber. 
£  s. 
13  0 

4  1.^ 

5  0 


12  0 
12  10 


6  5 


3  15 

1  2 

2  13 
5  10 

10 

5  10 

6  5 


17  0 
15  0 


I  19  0 
I  13  0 
I  12  0 


Finland   

Memel   

Gothenburg,  yellow 
,,         white  . . 

Gefle,  yellow  

Soderham   

Christiania,    per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow   

Flooring  Boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  ycL 

First  white  

Second  qualities  .... 
P  a  M  ic  E  ST  o  .N  E  pr  tn 

OIL.S,  &C. 
Seal,  pale  . .  per  tun 
Sperm  body.,. 

Cod   41    0   u  u 

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  pale  37  10   0  0 

OliTC,  GallipoU   54    0   0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  45   0   0  0 

Palm,  fine    39  10    0  0 

Linseed   32   0   0  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  45  10  46  0 

Cottonseed   31   0  36  5 


0  10  10 
0   9  10 


6  10 

0  9 
0  7 


90   0   0  0 


Metals. 


Lead :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton  17  12 

„    English,  W.B   do.  19  5 

„   Lead  Co   do.  18  13 

,,   Other  brands    do.  18  0 

Sheet  Milled    do.  0   0   0      0   0  0 

Shot,  Patent   do.  21   0  0 

Red  or  minium   do.  19  15  0 

Litharge,  WB    do.  0   0  0 

White  dr7    do.  25  10  0 

,,  ground  in  oil   do.  0  0  0 

Copper  :— 

British — cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10   0     71    0  0 


17  15 
19  7 

18  15 
18 


Best  Selected   do.  72  0 

Sheet    do.  74  10 

Bottoms   do.  78  0 

Australian   do.  73  0 

Spanish  Cake    0  0 

Chili  Bars    cash  67  0 

"      refined  ingot    70  0 

eL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.  0 


0  63 


0  0  0 
76   0  0 


0  0 
68  0 
72  10 

0  0 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Thuesday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  I'ine 
Arts,  E.tliibition  of  engravings  and  etchings. 
Also  paper  by  J.  Saddler,  Esq.  8. 
„  Lini  sean  Society.  8. 

,,  Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30. 


TENDERS. 

Berks. — For  making  certain  alterations  and  additions  to 
Iluntercombe  House,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks.  C.  E.  Davis, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ranwell,  3,  Westminster  Chambers: — 


£15tO 

0 

1475 

0 

1400 

0 

1.372 

0 

1370 

0 

1328 

0 

1246 

7 

1231 

0 

Berks. — For  the  erection  of  seed  stores,  Reading,  for 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Messrs.  W.  J.  T.  Brown,  archi- 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Dunn  £710  0 

Wheeler,  Bros   700  0 

Sheppard    097  0 

.Strong    690  0 

Burnicoal    0-5  0 


Woodroife  (accepted) . 


077  10 


DETrriELD,  YoKKSHiBK.— For  painter's  work  required  at 
the  Union  Workhouse,  Drilfield.  Mr.  J.  F.  Shepherdson, 
surveyor :  — 

Hall   £127  17 

Ward   125  0 

Wilson  (accepted)    125  0 

Limeicashing  at  Do. 

Dry   £26  0 

Clark                                                     2.;  0 

Berry  (accepted)                                    17  15 

KiLBUEN. — For  new  schools  for  the  district  of  S.  Mary. 
Mr.  William  Smith,  architect: — 

Brown   £1494 

Foxley    1.365 

Yerbury   1307 

Patman  and  Fotheringham    1298 

Keyes  and  Head   1282 

Sawyer    1244 

Newman  and  Mann    1216 

Mauley  and  Rogers  (accepted)   1157 


IlAMMHE.'JMiTir. — For  n  pair  of  semi-detached  villas  for  Dr. 
Hirschfield.    Mr.  W.  K.  Krmpp.  architect :  — 

Ciipps  and  Kitso  (accepted)   £2100 

Kknsinoton. — For  hou»o  and  sliop,  Ilish-street,  for  Mr. 

Joscoh  Toms.    Mr.  John  Cox,  architect.    Quantities  supplied 

by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  : — 

Hockly   £4840 

Kolierla    4760 

Conder    4.^17 

Manley  and  Rogers    4:i94 

Scrivener  and  White    4268 

Cooke  and  Grei  n   4267 

Longmire  and  Uurge    4'^55 

Goodman    4195 


Petkhboeoucii.— For  S.  Paul's  Vicarage  House, 
ward  Rrowning,  architect:  — 

House.  Stables,  &c. 

Perkins  and  Sons  £1407    0  £110 

Ricliardson  and  Roberts...    1343    0  1  01 

ilalliday  and  Cave                ISZO    0  103 

Ilobson  and  I'aylor              1227    0  100 

Thompson  (accepted)          1287  10  106 

SuvENOAKS. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
A.  Wilson,  Ksq.    Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  architect, 
supplied : — 


Mr.  Ed- 
Total. 
£1.517  0 
1447  0 
1423  0 
1397  0 
1393  10 

stables  for 
Quantities 


Hart.... 

Dove... . 


Wallis  and  Clements 
Sharpington  and  Cole 


Longmire  and  Burge 


House. 

Stables. 

Total. 

.  £3176.. 

£254... 

..  £.34.31) 

2600 

...  195... 

2795 

2.i95,. 

...  185 

2780 

2565 

...  195.... 

2760 

9.hhQ... 

...  200 

2750 

2533 

...  200.... 

,  2733 

2543 

..    185  ... 

,  2728 

2522 

..  198... 

.  2720 

2511 

2448 

2387 

..  205.... 

.  2592 

Sevenoaks. — For  erecting  a  house  for  —  Lyall,  Esq.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hooker,  architect.    Quanti'ies  supplied :  — 

J.  B.  Anscomb  (accepted)  £2055 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Bkadfoed,  iTune  13. — For  the  erection  of  a  ueir  town 
hall.  W.  T.  McGowen,  Town  Clerk,  Corporation  Oflcea, 
Bradford. 

Falmouth.  —  United  Disteict  Sewerage  Works, 
June  21.- -Contract  No.  1. — For  providing  and  laying  about 
6000  yards  of  best  erlazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  12in.  in  diameter;  also  the  necessary  junctions, 
cleansing  pipes,  syphons,  sand  tanks,  gulleys,  sewer  venti- 
lators, &c.  Contract  No.  2.— Providing  and  laying  about 
2500  yards  of  best  lilazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  21iu.  in  diameter;  also  the  necessary  junctions, 
cleansing  pipes,  syphons,  sand  tanks,  gulleys,  sewer  venti- 
lators, &c.-  -Wm.  Warn,  Clerk,  Falmouth  United  District 
Sewerage  Board  Office. 

Maidstone,  June  13. — For  the  erection  of  offices  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  near  the  Courts  of  Justice.  F.  Russell, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Maidstone. 

Greenwich  District,  June  15. — For  constructing  and 
maintaining  in  repair,  for  eigliteen  calendar  months,  the 
several  additional  lengths  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  aud 
other  works.    E.  W.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Greenwich. 

Wakefield,  June  18. — I'or  building  chapel  and  completing 
the  south  wing,  and  other  works,  to  tlie  House  of  Mercy,  at 
Horbury,  near  Wakeheld.  Rev.  John  Sharp,  the  Vicarage, 
Korbury,  Wakefield. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June  20. — For  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  Bat)i-lane,  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne.  Thomafl 
Oliver,  F.R..I.B.A.,  architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June  16.— For  the  erection  of  a 
new  U.P.  church  in  Westmoreland-road,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.    Thomas  Oliver,  F.R.I. B.A.,  architect. 

Croydon,  June  21. — For  enlarging  ths  church  of  St.  An- 
drew.   Rev.  D.  Long,  St.  Andrew's  Vicarage, Croydon. 

Rochester,  June  27. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  corn  ex- 
change at  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  th  e 
rear  of  and  adjoiniiiff  to  the  present  Corn  E.tchange.  Richd. 
Prall,  Town  Clerk,  Rochester. 

WiGAN  New  Infibmary,  July  1.— F'or  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  infirmary  for  Wigan  and  the  district.  Richard 
Lea,  hon.  sec,  Wigan. 

Manchester,  June  16. — For  the  erection  of  a  wall  to  sepa- 
rate their  estates  at  ilrumpsell  from  that  belonging  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Prestwicli  Union.  John  Harrop,  clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Poor  Law  OHice,  Bridge-street. 

HuDDERSFiELD,  June  30. — For  the  erection  of  a  first  por- 
tion of  a  block  of  buildings  comprising  shops,  warehouses, 
&c.,  for  Sir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.  W.  H.  Crossland,  F.R.LB.A., 
25,  Park-square,  Leeds,  and  4,  Regent-street,  S.W. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  June  29.— For  taking 
up  and  rebuilding  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  quay,  for  a 
length  of  about  1832ft.,  with  works  connected  therewith. 
N.  Proud,  Secretary,  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Office. 

Rrandon,  .June  14. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa 
residence,  Brandon,  Suffolk,  for  Mr.  W.  Bough,  Brandon,  to 
whom  apply. 

FuLiiAM  Union,  June  15. — For  the  supply  of  fifty  fathoms 
of  the  best  yellow  deal  ends  and  one  hundred  fathoms  of 
yellow  boards,  not  less  than  \\  inch  thick,  suitalile  for  cutting 
into  fiie-wood.  T.  Aplin  Marsh,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Clerk's  Office,  FuUiam  Union  Workhouse,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works,  June  27. — For  the 
erection  of  a  fire  brigade  station  in  Ladbroke-road,  Notting- 
hill.  John  Pollard,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Spring-gardens, 
S.W. 

Bristol  Local  Board  of  Health,  June  21.— For  con- 
structing, with  cast-iron  railings,  cantilevers  aud  mouldings, 
a  wrouglit-iron  girder  bridge,  at  or  near  Park-street,  Bristol. 
John  G.  Heaven,  clerk. 

Leeds,  June  11.— I'or  the  erection  of  a  shop  and  offices, 
lot  8,  Boar-lane.  WiUiam  Bakewell,  architect,  Leeds  aud 
Halifax. 

Leeds,  June  11. — For  the  erection  of  a  shop  and  offices 
lot  6,  Boar-lane,  William  Bakewell,  architect,  Leeds  and 
Halifax. 
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Cawood,  neak  Selbt,  Juae  21.— For  the  forming  of  a 
footpath,  about  80O  jiirds  in  length.  W.  II.  Nicholson,  and 
Thomas  ThomUn'<on,  Surveyors,  Cawood. 

FuLHAM  Unio.n,  June  15. — For  the  supply  of  3,000  tons 
of  Guernsey  granite  spalls.  T.  Aplin  Marsh,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Clerk's  Office,  Fulliam  Union  Workhouse,  Uam- 
raersmith,  W. 

CoAST-GuABD  CoNTEACT,  Juuc  18. — For  the  erection  of 
a  coast-guard  station,  at  Kessingland,  Sulfolk.  Director  of 
Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Spring  Gardens-terrace,  Lon- 
don, S.W. 

CiiESTEK,  June  18. — For  the  proposed  alterations  and 
repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  public  market,  Northgate-street. 
John  Walker,  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall. 

TiTEDS,  June  30.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences, 
liiiiley  King,  architects,  3t,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Lkeds.  June  20. — For  tlie  erection  of  six  good  houses,  in 
Virginia-road,  Mount  Preston.  Wilson  and  Bailey,  archi- 
tects. Central  Markct-buildings,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  June  25. — For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  ho\ise  in 
Bellevue-road.    Wra.  Wilks,  architect,  9,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Maldon,  June  20. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  (to 
be  built  principally  of  brick)  over  Heybridge  Creek  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  at  Maldon,  Essex.  G  W.  Digby,  Town 
Clerk,  Maldon. 

Newaed,  June  15. — For  the  construction  of  a  gasholder 
tank,  at  the  gasworks.  C.  C.  Foottit,  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
Newark. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  o£ 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE    ARTIZANS',  LABOURERS', 
and  GENERAL    DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital  £250,000.   Shares  £10.    £1  paid  per  Share. 
Pkesident— The  Dean  of  WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATOnS. 

Riofht  Hon.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lichfield. 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

&c..  &c.,  &c. 


Local  Council. 
Thos.  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
JohnClieetham,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.R.  Callendcr,  jun.jEsq., 
M.P. 


W.  SwiNDLEiiuRST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  improved 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on  the  Company's 
property.  Profits  realised  by  workmen  employed  on 
the  buildings  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  5  per 
cent.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclosing  postage 
stamp.  Office  1,  Great  College-street  (opposite  the 
House  of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 

Sovereign  Life   Office,  48,  St. 

^"^^  James'6-ptroet,  and  110,  Cannon-Btreet,  London.  New 
Policies  were  issued  in  1809  for  £311,250,  at  an  Hvoragc  of  £680  each. 
Tlie  Life  and  AQnuity  Funds  connected  with  the  Ollice  exceed 
X6U0.000.  Advances  are  made  on  Freeholds,  &c.  ;  also,  to  a  Limited 
extent,  on  first-claBS  Personal  Security. 

H.  D.  DAVENPORT,  Secretary. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  RM.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 

the  first  Manufactory  entablifihed  in  Enfjland  (in  1841)  by 
CHARLES  STEINITZ,  founder  of  the  EnpUsh  Parquetry  Business, 
for  the  exclusive  production  of 

"  Solid  and   Plated"   Parquet  Floors 
Borders,  Ceilings  and  "Wall  Decoration. 

In  Geometrical.  Curvilinear,  and  Mosaic  patterns. 
Plans  and  Estimates,  for  First-class  Work  only,  prepared  free  of 
expense.   Manufiictory— Camberwell  Hall,  Grove-lane,  Camborwell 
S.E.   Sole  Agents  and  Show  Uoom,  GlUow  and  Co.,  176  and  177 
Oxford-street.  W. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK 

REQUIRES  NO  WINDING. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

George  I'rederick  Hooker,  Marlowes,  Hertfordshire,  buil- 
der, June  11,  at  11. — Georjie  Tusker,  Teignmouth,  June  14, 
atl. — John  Jameson  and  M'Corraick,  James  Steele,  Wigan 
and  Hull,  contractors,  June  22,  at  12.— Liberty  Tajlor,  Tun- 
bridge-wells,  plumber,  June  20,  at  3. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

W.  Stebbing,  Walton,  bricklayer,  June  27.— J.  and  C.  Todd, 
Milner-street,  Brompton,  builders,  June  25. — E.  Shaw, 
Huddersfield,  plumber,  June  22. — C.  Schofield,  Lindley, 
Yorkshire,  carpenter,  June  22.— G.  Porter,  HilUiouse,  near 
Huddersfield,  builder,  June  22. 

ACT  1869.— PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

W.  C.  Elliott,  Plymouth,  builder,  June  14.— J.  Storry, 
Southtown,  SuTolk,  carpenter,  June  22.— W.  Cawood,  Scar- 
borough, builder,  June  15. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLYED. 

Reid  and  M'Cartney,  Manchester,  bricklayers. — Saunders 
and  Callaway,  Bristol,  limber  and  general  merchants. — Riley, 
Hargreaves.  and  Co..  Oldham,  brass  founders. — W.  Hudson 
and  G.  Chaffer,  Birmingham,  ironfnundcrs  — II.  II.  Gayforth, 
and  T.  Walmslcy,  Manningham,  builders. — D.  llopwood,  and 
W.  Fielden,  Bolton,  cement  manufacturers. — Nicholson 
Brothers,  Tong  Benton,  Northumberland,  quarrymen. — M. 
Wheatley  and  Co.,  Ncwcastle-upoa-Tyne,  iron  merchants. 

'scotch  sequeste.vtion. 

William  Henderson,  Glasgow,  builder,  June  14,  at  12. — 
James  Duffes,  Inverness,  plasterer,  June  15  at  12. 


TTalf  a  Million  has  been  Paid 

bv  the 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSUKANCE 
COMPANY, 

as  COMPENSATION  for  ACCIDENTS  of  all  kinds  (riding,  driving 
walliing,  hunting,  &c.) 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  Xl>      insures  £1000  at  Death, 
and  an  Allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  week  for  Injury. 
A  BONUS  TO  ALL  POLICY  HOLDERS  OP  FIVE  YEARS' 
STANDING   HAS  BEEN    DEC  ARED,    PAYABLE  IN  AND 
AFTER  1871. 

I'or  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations, 
the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Offices, 
64,  CORNiiiLL,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Socretarj. 

Just  Published,  64mo,  roan,  price  One  Shilling. 

ns'  Tables  and  Memoranda 

for  Engineers,  Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  T  HURST. 
London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 
Tkis  work  is  printed  in  pearl  type,  and  is  so  small,  measnring 
only  2^in.  X  2in.  by  ^La.  thick,  that  it  may  easily  be  carried  ia  the 
waistcoat  pocket. 


Architectural  Books. — A  New 

Catalogiie  of  English  and  Foreign  Booka  on  Architecture, 
Building,  Oriianieut,  the  Fine  Arts,  etc.,  forwarded  gratis  and  post 
free  to  all  parts  on  application  to  BRADLEY  THOMAS  BATSFORD. 
Architectural  and  Engineoriug  Bookseller,  02,  lii^^-h  llolboru, 
London.  W.C. 


Thla 

PATENT  CLOCK, 
with  MOSELHY  & 
Co  'b  Patent  Sulphate 
of  Lead  Battery,  is 
guaranteed  to  keep 
good  time  without 
any  attention-  The 
battery  requires  re- 
ch-Arging  only  once  a 
year  at  most. 


The  Improremeu 
over  all  o'.her  Elec- 
tric Cloaks  is  obvloua 
to  the  least  expe- 
rienced as  well  as  the 
most  soienti&Q 
Price,  in  Neat  Fancy 
Wood  Case,  £^ 
Hi^-'her  prices  accord 
Ing  to  style. 


An  inspection  is  solicited  by  the 
PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

MOSELEY  &  CO., 

WHOSE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

And  their  APPLIANCES, 

are  being  used  all  over  the  country,  Inclnding .  l  s 
largest  hotel  in   the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  India, 
China,  Australia,  Africa,  Holland,  &o. 

14,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS.     BSTIMATES  FURSISBED, 

The  Trade  Supplied. 
PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 


Important  Freehold  Building  Site,  within  a  f ew  yard?  of  the  in- 
tended additions  to  the  National  Gallery  Trafalgar-square, 
Charing-cross,  comprisLnj;  8000  superficial  feat,  with  immediate 
posse-ision  ;  also  the  Freehold  Public-house  adjoining,  known  as 
the  Monmouth  Head,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street  and 
Hemraings-row. 

iy/£essrs.  Rushworth,  Abbott,  and 

Co.  beg  'to  announce  that  thcv  have  iuptructions  to  SELL 
the  above  mentioned  valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  The 
houses  erected  on  the  ground  arc  numbered  34,  35,  and  41,  Castle- 
street,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  largo  yard,  with  Btabling  and  other 
buildings,  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
given,  affording  a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  buildiug,  picture  galleries,  a  museum,  tiieatre,  mercantile 
establishment,  &c,,  being  situate  within  15u  yards  of  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  The  Monmouth  Head 
public-house,  No,  17,  Hemmings-row,  is  let  on  lease  till  1909,  and 
will  form  a  separate  lot.  Plana  of  the  whole  estate  m.iy  how  bo 
injected,  and  further  particulars  obtained  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Rtnihworth,  Abbott,  and  Co.,  22.  Sarile-row,  Regent-Htreet,  W., 
and  19,  Change-alley,  Cornhill,  E.G.,  who  are  fully  authorised  to 
negotiate  a  Sale  by  Private  Treaty. 


'Po  Builders,  Contractors ,  and 

Others.— To  be  &OLD.  several  most  eubstantiallv  built  10 
ROOMED  CARCASSES,  some  partially  finished,  drained  into  the 
main  High  Level  sewer,  situate  near  the  new  cliuich  of  S.  Gcorpe's, 
in  the  Tufnell  Park-road,  Holloway,  a  wide  road  leadiu?  out  of  the 
main  Uolloway-road,  near  the  Niig's  Head  and  close  to  the  Favorite 
Omnibus  Route.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Dalton  and  Jesaett.  solicitors, 
St.  Clement's  House,  St.  Clement's-lane.  Lombard-street. 


T)ry  Wainscot,  3  years  old,  price 

6il.  to  9<l.  Mahocrany  equally  cheap,  at  J  OHN  COUMBE'S 
Laly  Lake's  Grore,  Mile-eud  Gate. 

J[T]xtensive  Wharfao^e  to  Let  at 

Clielsen.— River  Frontage  ahout  600ft.  Al.so  fine  Wharfage 
in  the  Canal  adjoining  the  West  London  Railway  Goods  and  Coal 
Depot,  all  possessing  great  facilities  for  Merchants,  Contractors, 
&c.,  and  may  be  had  on  lease  in  parcels,  or  offers  for  the  whole  be 
entertained. — For  terms,  apply  to  jVshburnham  Estate  Office, 
Cremorne-road,  Chelsea. 


Qrystal   Palace  Company. — To 

'Builders  and  others.— Crystal  Palace  Estate.— The  Crystal 
Palace  Company  arc  prepared  to  let  on  building  lea^ies  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  certain  portions  of  tlieir  freehold  property  abutting 
upon  the  Penge-road,  Thickwood-road,  Ancrloy-road,  and  Palace- 
road.  Plans  and  conditions  may  be  seen  on  application  to  John 
Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  or  to  Mr.  Hart 
Accountant,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  S.B  ' 

Capital  Brickfield  to  be  Let, 

17  miles  east  of  London,  having  railway  sidings  and  a 
large  wharf.  Plenty  of  excellent  bricic  and  tile  earth,  also  fine 
sand  ana  abundance  of  water.  Fixed  rent  and  royalty  niod.^rate 
Immediate  possession.  No  stock  nor  pUnt  to  be  taken,  i-or  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Burdor  and  Dunning,  27,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster.  S.W. 

j^uilding  Land,  with  Mansion 

and  SUbUny,  at  Acton,  Middlesex,  knoirn  as  "  The 
Fnars,"  the  property  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  containing 
13acres,i8to  be  LET,  for  99  years,  for  the  Erection  of  Uetaehed 
nesidonces.  It  is  a  quarter  i,f  a  mile  from  the  Acton  Station 
whence  there  is  commumcatlon  with  the  City  and  West-end  bv  the 
Metropol.tan  Railway.  It  is  the  highest  Land  in  Acton,  well 
timbered ,  and  havlBg  a  fine  prospect  oyer  the  Surrey  Hills  south- 
wards, and  over  London,  Middlesex,  &c.  Apply  nersonallv  at  th» 
London*  ^"""""^  Nof7,Toy«l  Shango' 


HTo  Contractors,  Builders,  and 

Others.— Dry  Brick  Rubbish  can  be  received  at  the  extensive 
Wharfage  forming  a  portinn  of  the  Ashburufiara  Estate,  Chelsea.— 
For  terms,  apply  to  Estate  OtEce,  Cremorne-road,  Chelsea. 


T^o  Let. — To  Builders. — A  most 

eligible  ri'>t  of  Land,  a  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Estate, 
having  about  240  feet  frontage  in  King's-road,  opposite  St.  Mark's 
CoUe^'e  and  tiie  New  Streets.  The  Plot  of  Ground  ie  enclosed  in  a 
Ring  Fence  8  feet  hifrh,  and  there  is  a  Workshop  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  General  Office,  well  built,  and  lighted  with  sashes  and 
skylights.  The  whole  affords  every  facility  for  builders.  The 
terms  and  ground-rents  are  low.  It  is  within  a  .short  distance  of 
Chelsea  Station  on  the  West  London  Railway,  and  easy  of  access 
to  Steam  Boats.  Omnibuses  pass  within  two  minutes' walk  every 
ten  minutes.  For  terms,  apply  to  the  office,  Ashburnham  Estate, 
Chelsea. 


J.J.  CORDES&CO., 

the  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
well-known 

PATENT   WROUaHT  NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbank's  Nails), 
Desire  to  make  it  known  that  they  have  adopted 
a  "  star,"  or  "  cross,"  as  their  Trade  Mark,  and 
that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  by  them, 
except  Clasp,  bear  this  mark  upon  their  heads, 
and  that  within  every  package  sent  from  their 
works  i.»,  also  placed  a  card  bearing  their  name 
and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also  branded 
COEDES  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J.  CORDES 
and  Co.  out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig 
Iron,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  Nails  are  all 
uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one  perfect 
and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MON. 


^o  be  Disposed  of,  Decorating 

Business,  with  Paperhanging  Warehouse,  in  the  neighbonr- 
liood  of  Pimlico.  Is  well  established.  Stock  and  goodwill  about 
£2U0.— Apply  at  234,  High  Ilolborn. 


J^ew.  —  Important  Building 

Estate.  The  Cumberland  Estate,  adjoining  tho  Royal 
Gardens,  and  close  to  the  Kew  Garden'*  rsiaiioii,  with  new 
roads  formed  through  the  estate,  offering  choice  Huildinz 
Sites.  TO  BH  LKT.ou  Buiidinij  Leases,  direct  from  the  Free- 
holder, at  moderate  ground  rents.  The  soil  is  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  climate  is  proverbially 
healthy.  Water  is  laid  on.  Py  tlie  new  railway  in  connexion 
with  the  Metropolitan  system,  Kew  is  now  readily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Money  will  he  advanced. 
Plans  and  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  DRIVER,  sur- 
veyors. Land  Agents,  imd  Auctioneers,  4,  Whitehall,  Loudon, 
S.W. 


J^oyal  Polytechnic. — "Sand  and 

the  Suez  Canal,"  by  Professor  Pepper.— Musical  Enter- 
tainment, by  George  Buekland,  Estp.  "The  Heart  of  Scone,"  with 
Spectral  Scenes.  American  Organ  daily.  Dujrwar's  Feats  and 
other  attractions,  all  for  One  Shilling.  ''The  Great  City"  at 
half-past  1.  Suez  Canal,  at  half-past  3  and  a  quartei-  to  8. 
Heart  of  Stone,  at  4  3ud  9.  Ducrwar's  Feats,  at  half-past  3  and 
quarter  past  7,  Open  12  to  5  and  7  to  10, 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID    PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.B.— Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBPJDGE  HALL,  NEWMAN  STKEET, 

LONDON. 


HA  WESLEY'S  PATENT  STEPS. 


Sole    Agent— J.    WESTWOOD,  Jan., 
Tredegar  House,  Bow,  London,  E. 

Recommended  for  DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY, 
FIRM  KOOTING,  ELASTICITY,  and  are  perfectly 
NOISELE.SS. 

6f^C\  C\C\C\  Persons  have  passed  over  some  of 
\J yJyJyj  these  steps,  the  wear  being  only 
l-16th  of  an  inch.  These  Steps  are  in  use  at  mostof 
the  Stations  on  the  North  London  Railway. 
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HISTOKICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF  HOME. 

MR.  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  who  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  society  formed 
for  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
has  done  a  good  work  in  collecting  and  ex- 
hibiting in  Cundall's  Gallery,  \a  Bond-street, 
the  fifteen  hundred  photographs  which  are  a 
very  tangible  result  of  his  labour  of  love  in 
that  city.  The  original  intention  with  which 
they  were  taken,  he  says,  was  to  illustrate  his 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  and  to 
enable  persons  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  spot  to  follow  the  argu- 
ments he  has  advanced  therein.  Mr.  Parker, 
whom  delicate  health  has  compelled  for  some 
years  to  winter  in  Italy,  with  characteristic 
energy  improved  these  opportunities  by  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  numerous  interesting 
archaeological  questions  which  force  them- 
selves upon  the  minds  of  intelligent  visitors 
to  the  Holy  City.  In  doing  so,  he  found  that 
the  published  guides  and  books  which  treated 
of  these  subjects  had  been  generally  copied 
one  from  the  other,  and  that  the  received 
authorities  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
he  resolutely  set  to  work  to  correct  their  errors 
and  supply  their  deficiencies. 

The  Herculean  nature  of  this  self-imposed 
task  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  enters 
the  gallery  in  Bond-street ;  for  though  it  is 
comparatively  easy  now  to  follow  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  able  manner  in  which  this 
multitude  of  photographs  has  been  arranged, 
the  mind  almost  refuses  even  to  attempt  to 
realise  the  time  and  patience  which  he  must 
have  devoted  in  order  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  photographer,  not  to  speak  of  excavators 
and  labourers,  in  positions  which  might  be 
thought  inaccessible  for  such  a  purpose.  By 
the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light,  the  deepest 
recesses  of  ttie  catacombs  have  been  made  to 
reveal  the  faintest  traces  of  the  decoration  of 
their  pavements,  walls  and  ceilings,  and  these 
works  of  the  persecuted  Early  Christians  have 
been  thus  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  the 
more  sumptuous  architecture  of  their  per- 
secutors. 

The  theory  which  Mr.  Parker  started  with 
the  hope  of  elucidating — and  it  needs  a  theory 
as  a  basis  for  such  an  enterprise — was  that  the 
City  of  Rome  was  built  upon  the  great  earth- 
works, the  scarped  cliffs,  the  terraces  and 
trenches  of  the  primitive  fortifications,  and 
that  these  have  governed  more  or  less  the  sub- 
sequent plan  of  the  City  and  influenced  the 
choice  of  the  sites  of  the  principal  buildings. 
As  soon  as  this  idea  was  realised,  and  proved 
to  have  a  good  foundation,  it  disposed  of  the 
popular  fallacy  that  the  soil  of  the  whole  city 
has,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time,  been  raised 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.  This  erroneous 
notion  had  arisen  from  the  occasional  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  ddbris  which  naturally 
accumulated  in  and  filled  up  the  ancient 
trenches. 

Mr.  Parker  acknowledges  the  zealous  assist- 
ance of  several  young  Roman  Princes,  who,  at 
their  own  expense,  have  made  good  search 
for  these  early  traces,  and  the  work  thus  set 
on  foot  has  been  very  successful.  Of  course 
the  primitive  fortifications  have  become  much 
obliterated,  but  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  has 
been  discovered  in  several  places,  and  in  par- 
ticular one  ancient  fossway,  with  its  pavement 
sunk  twenty  feet  under  accumulations  of  rub- 
bish, has  been  traced  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  Great  Agger.  Again,  the  Great  Wall  of 
Aurelian,  which  was  thirteen  miles  long  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  a  corridor  for  the  sentinels 
inside  it,  has  been  examined,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  photographs. 


The  aqueducts  seem  to  have  been  very 
thoroughly  worked  out,  and  around  the  room 
are  many  careful  plans  and  sections  explana- 
tory of  the  photographs  ;  and  the  architectural 
student  will  do  well  to  study  these,  as  the 
minutest  details  of  these  wondrous  structures 
are  to  be  found  in  them.  Mr.  Parker  justly 
claims  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
their  construction,  and  says  that  he  has  "  en- 
deavoured to  show  them  in  the  photographs  in 
order  to  make  them  tell  their  own  history  to 
those  who  have  learned  to  read  the  stones." 

The  types  of  the  character  of  work  of  each 
half  century,  from  the  time  of  the  foundation 
ot  Rome  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are  shown  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  photographs  in  a  con- 
secutivb  chronological  series,  and  thus  a  ready 
clue  is  afforded  to  the  archaeological  student 
which  cannot  ta  il  to  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
In  these  the  remains  of  the  great  buildings 
of  the  empire — the  temples,  palaces,  thermae, 
basilicae,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  triumphal 
arches,  &c. — are  shown  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day  sufficiently  to  carry  out  the  above 
named  excellent  plan,  but  as  they  are  of 
course  the  stock  subjects  of  the  Roman  photo- 
graphers, it  has  been  to  less  hackneyed  sub- 
jects that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given. 
To  our  mind  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
collection  are  those  which  represent  the  fresco 
paintings  in  the  catacombs  and  the  mosaic 
pictures  in  the  churches.  Independent  of  their 
undying  interest  and  the  associations  they  evoke, 
they  present  valuable  suggestions  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  many  which  would 
prove  of  use  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects. The  middle  ages  v/ere  not  the  period 
in  which  Rome  excelled  in  the  arts,  but  this 
series  of  photographs  is  not  without  specimens 
of  interest  of  that  time ;  but  of  the  rich 
church  furniture,  &c.,  of  later  centuries  there 
is  a  large  number  of  photographs,  as  also  of 
the  contents  of  the  Roman  museums,  such  as 
the  busts  of  the  emperors,  sculptured  sarco- 
phagi, coins,  &c.,  &c. 

As  specimens  of  the  photographic  art  there 
is  much  left  to  be  desired,  but  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  numerous  cases  of  taking  any 
such  views  at  all  phould  be  taken  into  account, 
and  on  the  whole  we  feel  that  we  may  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Parker  upon  what  he  has 
achieved. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  though  much  has 
been  done,  there  is  much  left  to  do,  and  that 
other  nations  are  in  the  field  to  contend  for  the 
honours  of  which  Mr.  Parker  has  reaped  so 
good  a  share.  The  fund  for  prosecuting  these 
interesting  inquiries,  of  which  he  is  treasurer, 
is  becoming  low,  and  he  seeks  for  pecuniary  aid, 
which  we  trust  will  be  liberally  afEorded  to  the 
Society.  We  call  therefore  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  our  readers  to  the  following 
paragraph,  which  concludes  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  these  Historical  Photographs  : — 

The  Municipality  of  Rome  has  undertakeo  to  carry 
on  the  excayations  of  the  Mamertine  Prison  which  we 
commenced  last  year.  The  Pontifical  Government 
has  undertaken  to  open  a  new  gate  by  the  side  of  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  excavate  the  old  gate,  to  show 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  gates  of  Augustus 
and  those  of  Honorius,  a.d.  400,  and  to  show  also  the 
arcade  of  the  Aqueduct.  It  will  also  carry  on  the 
great  works  at  the  Marmorata  and  at  Ostia.  The 
Itoman  Princes  will  go  on  with  their  works.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  continue  to  expend  a 
large  sum  on  the  Palatine,  as  he  has  done  with  much 
spirit  for  several  years  past.  The  Prussians  will  carry 
on  their  useful  archaeological  establishment,  and  will 
probably  make  some  other  excavations,  as  they  did 
last  year  at  the  College  of  the  Arvales.  Shall  the 
British  race  be  the  only  one  to  do  nothing  ia  this  in- 
teresting field  P 


EXHIBITION  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 
AND  RAPHAEL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

iT  has  always  been  an  undecided  question 
whether  genius  be  a  direct  inspiration  or 
the  result  of  a  steady  and  laborious  applica- 
tion of  those  particular  talents  which  are  con- 
fided to  many  on  their  entrance  into  the 
world.   A  careful  study  of  the  drawings  of 


two  such  great  men  as  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  here  exhibited  entitles  us  at  least  to 
an  opinion  upon  this  much-vexed  subject,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  to  a  direct  inspi- 
ration alone  do  we  owe  those  exquisitely- 
beautiful  and  noble  drawings  which  convey  to 
us  the  first  dawn  on  paper  of  a  subject  in  these 
groat  painters'  minds,  while  the  care  which 
they  took  (Raphael  especially)  in  developing 
and  making  studies  to  enrich  this  first  thought 
deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  true 
lovers  of  art.  For  here  a  man  with  an  edu- 
cated eye  may  see  the  entire  method  of  work- 
ing pursued  by  these  great  artists.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  interesting  set  of  sketches  by 
Raphael  for  a  portion  of  a  group  in  the 
Borghese  Entombment  (Nos.  23  and  2G),  and 
the  Windsor  drawing  of  the  same  subject. 
There  is  first  the  thought  and  study  of  the 
different  heads  ;  then  the  pose  of  the  faint- 
ing figure,  which  pose  the  painter  very 
probably  may  have  seen  in  life  ;  then  the 
endeavour  to  get  the  action  quite  correct 
by  putting  in  the  skeleton  within  his  own 
drawing  of  the  pose  (observe  that  he  is  only 
careful  in  the  skeleton  drawing  of  those  parts 
which  the  drapery  does  not  hide)  ;  secondly, 
the  very  fine  drawing  of  the  group  itself.  No. 
26,  most  probably  the  first  idea ;  and, 
lastly,  the  traced  drawing  slightly  altered  in 
the  putting  together  belonging  to  the  Windsor 
collection,  which  has  been  most  unfortunately 
placed  apart  from  the  others  on  the  screen. 
M.  Angelo  was  accustomed  to  use  the  skeleton 
in  his  work.  The  careful  little  wax  models  of 
the  skeleton  and  muscles,  studies  for  his  grand 
statue  of  David,  part  of  the  Gherardini  col- 
lection, now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
are  well  known,  and  probably  he  induced 
Raphael  to  follow  his  example,  for  his  method 
of  work  must  have  been  somewhat  founded 
on  that  of  his  elder  brothers  in  art.  Raphael's 
fine  power  of  completing  a  drawing  is  shown 
in  the  finished  study  for  the  "  Vierge  au 
Berceau,"  though  we  doubt  if  it  is  all  by  his 
hand  ;  certainly  the  Virgin  is  much  altered  in 
the  completed  work  in  the  Louvre.  The  head 
of  S.  John  in  this  drawing  has  been  used  by 
the  painter  in  more  than  one  of  his  pictures. 
No.  37,  S.  Agatha,  belonging  to  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  is  a  very  beautiful  study  of  a 
very  graceful  figure,  probably  drawn  from 
life  ;  the  drapery,  too,  is  excellent.  How 
noble  this  painter's  first  thoughts  were  may  be 
seen  in  No.  27,  &  facsimile  oi  a,  drawing  in  the 
Louvre,  in  which  the  lovely  weeping  figure  of 
S.  John  on  the  left  deserves  especial  attention. 
There  is  intense  feeling,  too,  in  No.  7 — a  youth- 
ful head  drawn  with  a  silver  point,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Malcolm.  No.  87  (the  property  of 
Mr.  Mitchell)  contains  two  careful  drawings 
from  the  nude,  excellent  for  showing  Raphael's 
mode  of  study — how  little  he  did,  and  how 
much  he  got  by  that  little.  Contrast  No.  87 
with  No.  1,  where,  in  the  most  rapid  manner, 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  life  to  seize  an 
attitude.  Compare  it,  too,  with  No.  13 — three 
male  figures  for  one  of  the  compositions  of  the 
Bible,  admirably  and  rapidly  sketched  from 
nature,  but  in  a  grand  manner  and  with  fine 
proportions.  In  fact,  Raphael  is  always  truly 
great  from  his  very  smallest  sketch,  such  as 
No.  93,  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Salting,  to  No.  2,  the  grand 
finished  study  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  Satan.  The  painter  here  has  finely 
rendered  the  superhuman  power  of  Michael, 
who  has  known  no  struggle  with  the  fallen  de- 
mon.'^ The  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  of 
the  Holy  Family,'executed  in  black  chalk,  from 
the  Windsor  collection,  is  very  large  in  manner, 
and  finely  conceived  ;  the  drapery  is  simply 
cast,  and  there  is  not  a  superfluous  detail  given 
in  the  whole  work.  There  are  also  some  grand 
ideal  heads,  by  this  great  master,  exhibited 
here,  and  some  curious  specimens  of  his  hand 
writing.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
for  themselves  on  the  originality  or  non- 
originality  of  the  "  Cleopatra  ;"  that  it  is^^cer- 
tainly  painted  with  an  oil  medium  is  rather 
against  it.    There  is  wonderful  energy  in  thia 
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painter's  drawing  'of  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
in  the  Queen's  collection.  How  he  has  got 
Cacus  into  his  grasp !  The  extraordinary 
action  also  in  the  {jroups  from  the  Elysian  fields 
driving  home  iheir  arrows  and  ahnost  follow- 
ing them  into  the  mark,  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  tliis  great  genius. 
Mr.  Vaughan's  three  fine  drawings,  one  from 
the  cartoon  at  Pisa,  one  for  the  Isaiah,  and  the 
third  f-^r  Sybilla  Erethrea,  are  remarkable  as 
showing  M.  Angelo's  rapidity  of  execution,  and 
his  manner  of  studying  the  drapery  of  his 
prophets.  In  conclusion  we  must  remark  that 
there  are  some  drawings  in  the  Malcolm 
collection  we  cannot  believe  in,  though  there 
are  several  of  very  great  excellence.  Many 
good  phoiograpbs  from  the  works  of  M. 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
notice,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Burlington 
Club.  They  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
cheaply  the  public  may  now  be  educated  with 
the  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  good  and 
great  in  art,  and  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the 
Club  for  the  treat  they  have  provided  their 
friends,  for  the  collection,  though  much  smaller 
fhan  we  Lad  imagined,  is  of  much  artistic 
Talue. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES 
AT  THE  CONDUIT-STREET  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

THE  west  gallery  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  in  Conduit-street  is  devoted 
to  architectural  sketches.  We  use  the  term 
sketches,  as  but  few  of  them  could  claim  the 
higher  title  of  drawings — that  is,  of  careful 
and  finished  works.  Of  such,  however,  there 
are  some,  and  we  may  specify  in  particular 
those  which  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Edward 
Sharpe,  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Brewer.  No. 
353,  an  interior  view  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at 
Tournay  Cathedral,  and  No.  355,  that  of  S. 
Giles'  Cliurch,  Brunswick,  are  beautiful  and 
accurate  drawings,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  painted  glass  is  represented  is  exceedingly 
good.  The  exterior  views.  No.  352,  of  S. 
Andrew's  Church,  and  354,  S.  Catherine's, 
both  at  Brunswick,  are  not  quite  equal  in 
merit,  but  yet  are  striking.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  also 
a  liberal  contributor  of  drawings  of  his  own  in 
pen  and  ink,  all  of  which  are  accurate  and 
careful.  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  and  Mr.  II.  W. 
Lonsdale  seem  to  have  worked  together  in  a 
good  field — that  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Chartres.  They 
send  pencil  sketches  of  considerable  merit  of 
the  well-known  bas  relief  from  the  portals, 
representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
labours  of  the  months,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  these  works  in  point  of 
merit.  We  noticed  a  lion,  by  Mr.  Lee, 
admirably  drawn,  but  generally  Mr.  Lonsdale's 
touch  seems  the  firmer  of  the  two.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blackhill  sends  numerous  sketches  of 
a  far  too  careless  nature,  and  we  fear  we 
must  point  to  them  only  as  being  of  a  class  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  show  an  endeavour  to 
make  pretty  sketches,  irrespective  of  truth 
and  economical  of  labour. 

Mr.  T  H.  Watson  sends  two  frames  full  of 
slight  sketclies  of  medifsval  embroidery, 
Nos.  244  and  245,  mere  shorthand  notes  of 
interesting  material,  of  value  mainly  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Lonsdale's  sketches  of  draperies 
from  manuscripts.  No.  310,  are  of  a  far  more 
finished  and  therefore  useful  character  to 
others,  and  we  incline  to  think  to  himself  as 
well,  as  the  very  effort  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them  must  have  brought  a  reward. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  sends  several  of  his  pic- 
turesque sketches  that  almost,  but  not  quite, 
deserve  the  name  of  architectural  drawings. 
Among  the  best  is  No.  343,  Hypoethral 
Temple,  Pbilae,  and  perhaps  his  worst  is  No. 
356,  Temple  of  the  Sun,  Baalbec. 

No.  264,  a  noble  drawing  of  a  Castle  in 
Normandy,  bears  the  name  of  J.  S.  Cotman. 
It  is  fine  in  style,  rich  in  colour,  and  broad  in 
effect.  Hardly  less  so  are  No.  311,  Interior  of 
North  Aisle  of  Choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 


and  No.  314,  Old  Manor  House,  Finchary, 
sent  in  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Batterbury  has  some  faint  but  careful 
pencil  drawings,  as  No.  232,  Chateau  dc 
Tremnuille,  and  No.  252,  S.  Nicholas,  Caen, 
and  Seez  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Edward  I'x\nson  has  a  fine  series  of 
drawings  well  worth  examination.  They  are 
sketches  taken  at  Athens  in  183G,  Nos.  266 
to  276  inclusive.  Some  are  in  colour,  and 
some  in  pen  and  ink,  touched  up  with  the 
brush.  On  the  whole,  they  are  delicate,  as 
suited  to  Classic  subjects,  but  hardly  suffi- 
ciently so  at  times,  as  in  the  sculpture  shown 
in  No.  274,  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  and  north  side  of  Acropolis. 

Mr.  Emerson  bas  also  sent  a  series  of  draw- 
ings of  a  very  different  character.  They  are 
powerful  in  colour,  and,  in  fact,  are  sometimes 
mere  studies  of  colour,  as  No.  285,  Interior  of 
S.  Mark's  Church,  Venice,  where  he  has  caught 
well  the  peculiar  coppery  hue  of  the  gilt 
ground  of  the  mosaic  decorations.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Emerson's  best  drawing  is  No.  288, 
Hindoo  Columns,  Bejapore,  where  the  details 
are  put  in  in  a  masterly  manner.  295,  Hassan 
Mosque,  Cairo,  is  also  a  fine  drawing,  in  which 
the  delicate  gradations  of  tint  in  tbe  marble 
panels  are  well  represented. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan  sends  321,  a  large 
frame  full  of  minute  and  careful  pen-and- 
ink  drawings,  from  sketches  of  Ambones, 
Eostra,  and  pulpits. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilberfoss  also  contributes  two 
good  and  elaborate,  almost  too  elaborate,  pen- 
and-ink  drawings— No.  315,  Interior,  Wint- 
ringham  Church,  East  Yorkshire,  and  No. 
336,  Interior  of  Ancient  Hall,  Hadfield.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Marshall  has  a  good  coloured  sketch, 
No.  344,  Apse  of  the  Friar,  Venice  ;  and  Mr. 
Richard  Groves  another — No.  361,  View  in 
Aisle  of  Cathedral,  Sienna. 

Included  among  the  sketches  in  this  west 
gallery,  rather  than  among  the  drawings  for 
decoration  in  the  larger  one,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  sent  late,  are  some  remarkable 
designs  for  wall  painting  in  Newland  Church, 
Nos.   381   to   387   inclusive.     The  general 
treatment  and  the  scheme  for  the  various  sub- 
jects are  admirable.    The  colours  are  sub- 
dued.  Above  the  dado,  which  is  of  chocolate, 
divided  as  into  masonry  by  white  lines,  &c., 
the  ground  is  generally  pale  as  of  untouched 
plaster,  or  perhaps  even   unplastered  light 
brickwork,  as  at  Mr.  Pearson's  new  church  in 
Vauxhall.     The  figures  are  simply  outline  d 
and  thrown  out  by  diapered  and  tinted  cur- 
tains, &c.    One  series  of  subjects  are  divided 
by  borders  as  framework  into  rectangular 
compartments  above  the  dado,  and  below  the 
springing  line  of  the  window,  and  another  and  | 
more  continuous  range  of  subjects  is  carried  | 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.    Were  I 
their  decorations  carried  out   with  a  higher  j 
type  of  art-work  than  we  fear  is  suggested  by  i 
these  drawings,  we  should  have  great  cause  j 
for  rejoicing,  but  we  cannot   help  noticing  i 
with  regret  the  same  appearance  of  the  per-  j 
sonages  represented  being  afiSicted  with  water 
on  the  brain,  or  studied  from  the  blocks  in 
barber's  shops,  which  is  the  general  type  of 
church  decorative  work  of  the  day.  Not 
knowing  even  where  Newland  is,  we  cannot 
say  whether  the  actual  work  is  or  is  not  free 
from  such  character,  but  we  can  heartily  say 
that  the  general  scheme  and  design  is  worthy 
of  being  carried  out  in  the  best  manner 
possible. 


LATTICE  PIERS. 


THE  introduction  of  the  open  web  or 
lattice  sides  to  an  iron  bridge  in  place 
of  the  solid  plate  adopted  in  the  early  speci- 
mens of  those  structures  which  were  intended 
for  the  purposes  of  railway  traffic,  was  re- 
garded by  many  engineers  as  an  experiment 
of  a  doubtful  nature.  Several  eminent  pro- 
fessional men,  who  it  might  be  reasonably 
imagined  would  have  investigated  the  ques- 
tion more  deeply  before  they  ventured  on  a 


condemnation  of  its  merits,  rejected  the  whole 
principle,  and,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  never 
designed  any  bridges  based  upon  it.  But  the 
light  of  science  was  b'^ginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  profession.  Theory  and  education  were 
about  to  be  substituted  for  empiricism  and 
ignorance,  and  the  days  of  rule-of-thumb 
were  drawing  fast  to  a  close.  The  rejection 
of  the  open-webbed  girder  at  its  first  intro- 
duction was  a  proof  of  two  things.  One  was 
that  very  few  engineers  knew  anything  about 
the  science  of  it,  and  the  other  that  very  many 
were  incapable  of  acquiring  that  knowledge. 
Some  short  time  subsequently,  mathematicians 
and  engineers  of  education  and  scientific  at- 
tainments took  up  the  subject,  investigated 
it  tliroughout  all  its  details,  were  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and  ulti- 
mately experience  and  practice  confirmed,  as 
they  alvva3  s  do,  the  dictates  of  true  theory.  To 
merely  substitute  an  open  lattice  side  for  a  solid 
plate  one  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  but 
to  accomplish  this  in  a  manner  that  shall  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  correct  distribution  of  the 
strains,  and  consequently  of  a  minimum  of 
material,  requires  an  amount  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  construction  of  ironwork  which  is  not 
acquired  without  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
and  careful  study.  It  cannot  be  too  atten- 
tively kept  in  view  that  it  is  in  the  web  of  the 
lattice  girder  that  the  superior  economy  of 
the  whole  structure  consists  when  comparing 
it  with  the  solid  plate  type.  It  possesses  no 
advantages  so  far  as  the  flanges  are  concerned, 
which  in  both  instances  are  nearly  identical  in 
form  and  sectional  area.  In  fact,  it  is  con- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  the  plate  system 
that  less  metal  is  required  in  the  flanges  of  a 
girder  of  that  description  than  in  one  designed 
on  the  lattice  principle.  This  statement  is 
not  without  some  foundation,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  practically  determined,  inso- 
much as  in  the  case  whci  C  a  continuous  web 
is  closely  rivetted  to  a  flange  it  is  impossible 
to  say  bow  much  of  the  longitudinal  strain  in 
the  latter  may  or  may  not  be  resisted  by  the 
former.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  correctly- 
designed  and  proportioned  structure  the  sum 
of  the  shearing  and  longitudinal  strains  will  be 
resisted  adequately  by  the  sum  of  the  actions  of 
the  flanges  and  web,  but  whether  each  of  these 
separate  parts  of  the  girder  performs  exactly 
its  own  duty,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily 
or  conclusively  determined. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  form  of 
construction  in  which  lattice  or  open  bars  are 
substituted  for  the  solid  plate,  the  object  is 
the  same.  Tliis  consists  in  bestowing  upon 
the  form  the  same  amount  of  strength,  stiff- 
ness, and  stability,  with  either  a  less  amount 
of  material  or  workmanship  than  is  required 
in  the  latter  instance.  It  has  been  frequently 
maintained  that  no  amount  or  distribution  of 
trussing  and  bracing  can  ever  offer  the  same 
degree  of  rigidity  as  a  solid  plate.  This  is  an 
error,  and  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  badly-designed  trusses  have  been 
constructed.  These  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  best  examples  of  that  particular  type  of 
iron  construction,  and  the  system  has  been  un- 
justly blamed  for  the  fault  of  crude  and  un- 
scientific examples.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  a  properly-designed 
and  proportioned  truss  is  as  strong  and  stiff  as 
any  solid  plate  could  make  it.  We  will  not 
say  stronger,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding  in 
tbe  matter.  If  there  is  one  example  of  iron 
construction  which  more  than  another  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  individual  strength 
and  stiffness,  it  is  a  crane.  The  heavy  weights 
it  has  to  support,  loaded  also  at  the  most  dis- 
advantageous point  where  the  moment  of 
fracture  becomes  a  maximum,  and  the  constant 
and  violent  jerks  to  which  it  is  subjected 
demand  that  it  should  be  exceptionally  well 
designed  with  regard  to  the  important  element 
of  rigidity.  There  are  no  doubt  some  who, 
while  they  would  recognise  the  propriety  of 
erecting  a  lattice  girder,  would  hesitate  before 
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extending  that  principle  to  the  construction  of 
an  iron  crane.    Notwithstanding,  iron  cranes 
to  lift  twenty  tons  have  been  successfully 
constructed  of  lattice  work,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  give  no  signs  of  weakness.  Among 
the  other  applications  of  the  trussed  types  are 
those  of  lighthouses  and  piers,  with  the  latter 
of  wbich  we  are  at  present  concerned.  No 
sooner  was  it  found  by  experience  that  the 
braced  principle  was  applicable  to  the  super- 
structure of  bridges,  tlian  it  was  suggested  it 
might  be  made  available  for  the  substructure 
as  well.    One  of  the  best-known  instances  of 
its  employment  in  this  country  is  that  of  the 
Crumlin  Viaduct  in  Walts,  but  it  has  been 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  other  localities, 
both  here  and  abroad.    For  some  reasnns  not 
clearly  apparent,  iron  piers  have  as  yet  scarcely 
been  introduced  into  France.    There  are  but 
two  examples,  which  are  on  the  Orleans  line. 
One  is  at  Montlugon,  and  the  other  near  Com- 
mentry.    This  classjof  piers  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  great  heights,  and  the  general 
features  of  their  construction  embrace  the 
erection  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  pillars,  trussed 
and  framed  together  by  lattice  work.    In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  that  govern  the  con- 
struction of  all  piers  and  supports  of  that 
description,   they  are   built   with  a  batter 
uniformly  increasing  from  the  summit  to  the 
base.    Instead  of  a  uniform  batter,  the  whole 
pier  is   sometimes  built  in  a  succession  of 
stages,  the  higher  one  being  somewhat  smaller 
in  area  than  that  below  it.    This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  all  the  uprights  per- 
fectly plumb,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  pillars,  which  is  main- 
tained when  a  uniform  batter  is  adopted. 

A  brief  description  of  one  of  the  examples 
to  which  we  have  alluded  will  explain  fully  the 
method  of  building  usually  prevalent.  The 
cast-iron  pillars  or  columns  are  1ft.  8in.  in  dia- 
meter, four  in  number,  and  are  grouped  in  the 
shape  of  a  rectangular  pyramid,  being  united 
by  bracing,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  struts 
and  ties  placed  horizontally  at  about  every 
_15ft.  in  height,  and  of  a  similar  truss  situated 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  pier.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  these  piers  they  are  secured  from 
the  effects  of  the  wind  by  inclined  struts, 
forming  a  kind  of  counterfoil  or  buttress.  The 
piers  are  based  upon  a  foundation  of  masonry, 
and  present  a  very  solid  appearance  at  the 
lower  extremity.    In  designing  the  bracing  of 
a  structure  similar  to  a  high  pier,  the  compo- 
nent parts  must  be  able  to  withstand  a  strain 
of  both  compression  and  tension.    The  lateral 
deflection,  which  may  be  the  result  of  either 
too  great  a  weight  upon  the  pier,  or  of  a  vio- 
lent side  pressure  arising  from  a  hurricane, 
may  be  either  inwards  or  outwards.    It'  in- 
wards, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  compress 
and  buckle  up  the  bracing  placed  between  the 
columns,  and  if  outwards,  they  will  be  ex- 
tended.   If  an  open-sided  lattice  or  pier  be 
correctly  built,  it  may  certainly,  under  any 
strain  that  could  not  be  taken  into  account 
a  priori,  give  way  bodily,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  yield   in   any  one  particular 
part.    It  must  all  go  together,  or  not  at  all. 
Eachbar  and  brace  will  be  doing  its  own  duty, 
and  will  refuse  to  yield  unless  its  fellows 
yield  with  it.    This  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  bracing,  which,  when  scientifically  exe- 
cuted, will  ensure  a  degree  of  resistance  and 
strength  far  beyond  that  which   would  be 
expected  of  it  from  its  light  and  elegant 
appearance. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  AETS. 

(^Continued  from  page  390.) 

THE  brief  resume  of  art  conceptions  as 
given  birth  to  in  Asia  and  perfected 
by  the  Greek  mind  will,  I  trust,  not  have 
been  tedious  to  my  reaciers,  :he  principal 
object  being  to  show  the  marled  change  in 
the  mental  process  which  takes  place  under 
Greek  thought  and  civilisatioJ,  as  historical 
proof  of  the  more  direct  oMoct  of  this  essay 


which  we  shall  presently  have  to  consider. 
There  was  a  general  fusion  of  ideas  among 
the  Asiatic  nations.  The  world  of  sense  and 
the  world  of  thought  ;  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  ;  mysticism  and  science  wore 
blended  or  confounded,  and  a  mylho-fEsthetic- 
upiritual  form  of  thought  prevailed,  hi^'hly 
inventive  and  capricious,  but  notably  failing 
to  exercise  any  but  a  local  influence. 

The  Greek  mind  was  differently  constituted, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  the  climate  and  the  sur- 
roundings were  both  different. 

Taking  the  Asiatic  prototypes  of   art  as 
their  departure,  the  Greeks  applied  a  new 
process  to  them,  developing  all  that  was  sus- 
ceptible of  beauty  of  form,  gradation  of  pans, 
and  mental  or  abstract  refinement.  Hence 
we  have  the  Pelasgic  or  Asiatic  spiral  taste- 
fully adapted  as  a  volute  ;  also  the  Assyrian 
honeysuckle  exquisitely  conventionalised  as 
an  ornament  to  the  Ionic  order.    Taking  the 
Asiatic  prototj'pes  of  those  features  and  com- 
paring them,  we  see  at  once  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  mind  in  subduing  the  over-natural- 
istic _  expression  of  the  original  types,  and 
making  them  more  consonant  to  the  more 
rigid  architectonic  forms.  This  process  of  con- 
ventionalising nature — regarding  forms  in  the 
abstract  and  combining  them  with  a  consum- 
mate taste  and  judgment,  was  carried  by  Greece 
to  a  greater  extent  than  found  among  other 
nations.    Thus  its  architecture  was  essentially 
the  predominant  art,  to  which  the  other  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting  bore  an  harmonious 
relation.    This  is  particularly  noticed  in  the 
sculptural  accessories.    The  principal  folds  of 
draperied  figures,  their  pose  and  attitudes, 
were  all  regulated  and  disposed  by  the  archi- 
tectural lines,  the  round  masses  being  skilfully 
brought  into  conjunction  with  the  square  forms 
of  the  structtire.    We  find  also  a  wonderful 
harmony  between  the  voids  and  supports  ;  an 
a,greeable  contrast  between  rounds  and  squares, 
iiglit  and  shade,  and  the  effects  of  perspective. 
For  example,  we  see  the  echinus  delicately 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  its  annulets,  while 
the  abacus  casts  upon  it  a  shadow  of  infinite 
gradation  and  of  a  hyperbolic  outline.  Indeed, 
from  the  Rock-cut  temple  at  Eeni  Hassan  to 
the  oldest  Doric  temple,  viz.,  the  hexastyle 
temple  at  Corinth,  there  is  a  noticeable  im- 
provement ;  and  from  that  at  Corinth  to  the 
Parthenon— a  step  of  about  200  years— a  re- 
finement even  more  marked. 

Reverting  again  to  Greek  sculpture,  the' 
highest  conceptions  show  a  marked  emancipa- 
tion from  the  grosser  ideas  of  earlier  nations. 
Its  own  progress  also  indicates  this.    From  a 
remote  period,  when  fetichism,  or  matter  wor- 
ship, existed,  to  a  period  when  religious  reve- 
rence was  somewhat  displaced  by  philosophical 
speculation  and  schools,  there  were  transitional 
phases  in  the  art  which  show  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  anthropomorphism.  Hence,  we  hear 
of  painted  wooden  idols  dressed  in  real  clothes ; 
and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Phidias  there 
were  wooden  statues  with  marble  heads.  These 
were  at  last  superseded  by  the  nobler  concep- 
tions of  a  speculative  age,  when  images  were 
regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  deified  attributes.  Statues  that  had  before 
been  worshipped  were  now  viewed  as  works  of 
the  artist.  Every  statue  typified  some  ideal  of 
the  mind ;  and  sensual  beauty  found  its  em- 
bodiment in  the  naked  Venus.    Thus  also 
Greek  mythology  passed  into  the  realm  of 
poetry  and  allegory,  and  art  aided  much  in  the 
transition.    The  athletic  games  of  the  Greeks 
also  fostered  the  ideal  of  corporeal  beauty. 
Greece  ever  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  the 
natural  faculties,  and  supplied  that  corrective 
which  the  Asiatics  needed  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  gloomy  or  perverted  ideas. 
Beauty,  as  1  have  said,  was  a  principle  of  the 
Greek  religion  ;  games  were  even  instituted, 
when  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful ;  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  forms  of 
man  and  animal  was,  according  to  Plato,  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  design.    The  philoso- 
phers, moreover,  recommended  the  study  of 
art  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  perception  of 


bea-.ty,  while  every  artist  was  a  philosopher. 
Religious  feeling  and  patriotism  were  thus 
linked  to  art,  and  the  reciprocal  action  thus 
engendered  was  beneficial,  and  promotive  of 
that  excellence  which  even  now  astonishes 
civilised  mankind. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  Greek  and  Roman  art,    Greek  art 
was  the  product  of  a  free  nature  and  unfet- 
tered mind ;  Roman  art  was  practical  and 
vigorous,  but  was  the  offspring   of  minds 
fettered  by  State  control  and  under  despotic 
rule.    Its  JvigorousncHS  arose  more  from  the 
necessity  there  existed  for  the  varied  require- 
ments called  into  exercise  by  Roman  life  and 
conquest  than  from  any  originality  in  the  con- 
ceptive  faculties  of  the  people.  Borrowing 
freely  their  ideas  from  the  Greeks,  Etruscans, 
and  other  conquered  nations,  they  soon  pro- 
duced a  national  style  of  art  characterised  by 
a  stern,  stately  expression,  yet  varied  by  the 
introduction  of   new  elements,  and  by  the 
necessities   of  military  life   and  discipline. 
Greek  architecture  was  the  expression  of  aa 
intellectual  abstraction,  not  like  Roman,  which 
was  more  pliant  in  its  adaptation  and  com- 
bination, and  essentially  practical.  The  intro- 
duction and  combination  of  that  important 
element,  the  arch,  gave  it,  moreover,  a  flexi 
bility  and  a  distinctiveness  of  its  own  which 
Gi-eek  architecture  did  not  possess.    Out  of 
this  element  new  combinations  easily  suggested 
themselves,  and  a  greater  degree  of  lightness 
of  construction  was  attained  which  was  im- 
possible with   the   pure   trabeation   of  the 
Giveks.     The   vault   and   cross-vault  were 
quickly   developed,   and   with   the  domical 
vault  which  also  followed,  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  rival  their  Greek  models  in  grandeur 
of  conception  and  variety  of  effect.  A;rain, 
the_   multifarious    requirements    of  Roman 
civilisation  exercised  a  wonderful  influence 
over  architectural  expression.    The  imposing 
scale  of  theirstructures,  their  bridges,  aqueducts, 
amphitheatres,  baths,   basilicas,  &c.,  required 
more  of  that  practical  activity  which  gives 
little  leisure  or  ability  for  the  aesthetic  refine- 
ments in  which  the  Greek  artists  so  excelle  d. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Roman  architectu  e 
:  is  that  of  physical  and  muscular  energy  rather 
than  the  intellectual  culture  and  taste  which 
pervades  every  proportion  and  member  of  a 
Greek  temple.  The  religious  aspect  of  Roman 
civilisation  was  also  different  to  that  of  Greece. 
The  beautiful   and  charming  deities  of  the 
Greeks  were  transmuted  into  heroes  or  tyrants, 
severe  and   arbitrary,   repulsiye  more  than 
captivating.    Instead  of  personified  abstrac- 
tions of  beauty,    intellect,  love,  and  other 
divine  _  and   natural  attributes,  the  Roman 
divinities  are  ferocious,  unmerciful  avengers, 
and  we  are  told  that  of  the  30,000  deities 
to  which  the  Romans  paid  an  unwilling  adora- 
tion, the  majority  were  impersonations  of  the 
baser  passions  and  qualities  of  mankind. 

G.  H.  G. 

(_To  he  continued.') 


M.  ANGELO'S  LAST  JUDGMENT  AND 
"  HOLY  FAMILIES." 


IT  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  great  work  of  M.  Angelo  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  without  going  into  detail 
with  a  minuteness  probably  wearisome  to  those 
who  have  not  given  it  a  good  deal  of  previous 
thought  and  study  ;  but  yet  there  are  some 
things  to  be  noted  in  these  frescoes  which  may 
prove  interesting  in  detail  even  to  those  who 
know  little  more  of  the  paintings  than  the 
bare  fact  of  their  existence.  A  few  words, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal 
may  be  useful  and  instructive  on  the  great 
series  of  "  Holy  Families,"  as  they  are  termed, 
which  run  all  round  the  ceiling  and  imme- 
diately over  the  windows  of  the  chapel.  They 
are  to  the  many  the  most  interesting  paintings 
of  the  whole  series,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
most  purely  human  and,  life-like,  and  as,  in 
them,  M.  Angelo  has  evidently  thought  to 
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enter  the  lists  against  Raphael,  and  to  show 
to  the  world  that,  though  he  could  paint  the 
the  almost  superhuman,  he  was  equally  able 
to  master  the  living  and  human.  Nothing 
can  possibly  surpass  the  masterly  conception, 
and  drawing,  and  painting  of  these  composi- 
tions. They  commence  with  the  lunette  im- 
mediately unde^-  the  "  Jonah,"  which  closes 
the  series  of  Prophets  who  foretold  of  the 
future  of  Israel  and  they  occupy  in  sets  (though 
with  some  omissions,  according  to  the  gene- 
alogy ia  St.  Matthew)  the  spaces  left  vacant 
betiveen  the  Prophets  and  iSibyls,  and  cross 
the  chapel  alternately.  Leaving  tlie  simple 
manipulative  part  of  the  work  to  a  future 
occasion,  viz.,  the  drawing,  painting,  light  and 
shade,  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
groups,  and  the  probable  mode  of  their  realisa- 
tion and  inspiration,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  the  work  as  it  now  exists,  happily  unrestored, 
and  as  visible  in  autotype  to  those  who  cannot 
go  to  the  chapel  itself  to  see  them. 

These  sublimely-beautiful  compositions  are 
twenty-two  in  number.  They  consist  of  groups 
of  figures  and  of  single  figures,  which  but 
obscurely  realise  the  meaning  of  the  texts 
which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate.  Of  some 
of  them  a  few  scattered  notices  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Bible.    They  commence  with 

Aminadab,  the  father  of  Naason,  and  the 
Eeventh  in  descent  from  Abraham.  In  the 
opposite  lunette  is  a  female  figure  without 
name. — Naason  as  a  youth  reading  from  an 
open  book.  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Numbers; 
"  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses  :  Let  each  of 
the  princes  offer  a  gift  for  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  ;  and  Naason,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
offered  his  offerings  for  the  sacrifice."  In  the 
opposite  lunette  is  a  female  figure  without 
name,  the  careless  grace  of  attitude,  drawing, 
and  expression  of  this  youthful  figure  are 
beyond  the  power  of  words,  and  the  dreamy 
light  in  which  it  is  seen  is  marvellous — Salmon, 
the  next  in  succession,  is  indicated  by  a  family 
group — a  mother  and  naked  children,  with 
their  father — Booz,  his  son,  by  a  mother  and 
child.  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  by  a  patri 
archal  figure  leaning  on  a  staff. — Jesse.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  to  Samuel :  Fill  thy  horn  with 
oil,  and  come,  that  I  may  send  thee  to  Jesse 
the  Bethlehemite,  for  I  have  provided  me  a 
king  among  his  sons."  Obscurely  indicated 
by  a  family  group — a  mother  and  two  chil- 
dren. David  the  King,  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel.  Solomon  the  King,  indicated  by  the 
great  painter  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  seated 
and  plying  a  distaff',  perhaps  weaving  the 
thread  of  the  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel — 
its  glories  and  its  woes.  It  was  Solomon  the 
King  who  built  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  made  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  with  the 
cherubims,  and  to  whom  it  was  said  that, 
"  Since  the  day  that  I  brought  my  people 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  house  to  be  built 
that  my  name  might  be  there  ;  but  I  chose 
David  to  be  over  ,my  people  Israel; — Ro- 
boam,  his  son,  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Naama,  an  Ammonitess.  We  are  told  that 
he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  This 
beautiful  composition,  a  mother  and  child, 
was  probably  meant  by  the  painter  to  repre- 
sent Roboam,  his  wife,  and  child. — Abias, 
"  who  also  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  fathers," 
also  indicated  by  a  mother  and  child.  In  the 
opposite  lunette  is  a  grand  conception,  or 
rather  recollection,  of  a  figure  seated,  and 
resting  its  head  on  its  knee.  It  is  without 
name. — Asa,  "who  did  right  in  the  Lord's 
sight,  as  did  David  his  father.  More- 
over, he  removed  his  mother  from  being 
queen,  and  destroyed  her  den,  and  broke 
in  pieces  the  idol  in  it,  and  burnt  it  with 
fire."  Indicated  by  a  mother  and  child:  doubt- 
less the  mother  of  Asa  mourning  over  her 
loss.  The  demoniacs  above,  in  the  spandrels 
over  the  pointed  arch,  are  triumphant  in 
drawing  and  in  indication  of  evil. — Joshaphat, 
as  a  man  writing  on  a  leaf  of  paper,  and  Joram, 
his  son,  represented  by  a  beautiful  group  of 


a  mother  and  children. — Ozias,  by  a  mother 
and  child. — Joatham,  indicated  by  a  mother 
and  child,  pointing  to  some  object  out  of  the 
picture.  "  And  Joatham  did  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  only  that  he  entered  not  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  built  cities  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  castles  and  towers 
iti  the  forests." — Achaz.  It  was  he  that "  burnt 
incense  in  the  valley  of  Hinnora,  and  made 
his  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations  which  the  Lord  slew  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel." — 
Ezechias,  by  a  mother  and  children.  "  He  did 
that  which  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.  He  it  was  who  opened  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord."— Manasses.  "  He  was 
twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign," 
We  are  told  that  "  he  did  evil  before  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  nations 
which  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  Children 
of  Israel.  And  he  turned  and  built  again 
the  high  places  which  Ezechias  his  father  had 
destroyed,  and  built  altars  to  Baal,  and  made 
groves  ;  and  he  adored  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
But  afterwards  distress  came  upon  him,  and 
he  prayed  to  the  Lord  his  God."  Shown  by 
a  mother  and  her  two  children. — Amon,  the 
child  in  the  lap  of  the  mother.  "  He  did  not 
humble  himself  before  the  Lord  as  Manasses 
bis  father  had  humbled  himself,  but  committed 
far  greater  sins. — Josias.  "Josias  was  eight 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  And  he 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.  He  declfned  not,  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  And  they  broke  down 
before  him  the  altars  of  Baal,  and  cast  down 
the  idols  and  strewed  the  fragments  upon  the 
graves  of  them  that  sacrificed  to  them.  And 
he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  priests  on  the  altars 
of  the  idols.  Is  it  not  found  wiitten  in  the 
Lamentations  how  all  Jerusalem  mourned  for 
Josias,  and  how  how  all  the  singing  men 
and  singing  women  repeat  it  to  this  day,  and 
it  became  like  a  law  in  Israel?  "  A  beautiful 
composition,  a  father,  mother,  and  child,  pro- 
bably the  young  Josias. — Jeconias  and  his 
brethren,  under  whom  Israel  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  A  mother  and  child.  This 
wonderful  group  is  indeed  a  daughter  and 
mother  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  captivity. 
"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  she  sat  down  and 
wept." — Salathiel,  his  son.  A  father  and 
son. — Zorobabel,  by  a  father,  mother,  and 
child.  The  demoniacs  in  the  angles  above  are 
rather  gigantic  shadows  than  palpable  forms. 
— Abiad,  his  son,  indicated  by  a  mother  and 
child.  A  magnificent  daughter  of  Israel, 
truthfully  drawn  from  a  keen  remembrance  of 
the  form  and  face  of  tlie  race  from  which  she 
came. — Eliakim,  by  a  father  and  child. — Azor, 
indicated  by  a  woman  and  child. — Next, 
Zadoc. — Achim,  father  and  child,  and  Eliud, 
mother  and  child. — Eliazar,  by  a  father, 
mother,  and  child ;  and  Mathan,  a  magnifi- 
cent group  of  a  father,  wife,  and  child.  The 
head  of  the  man  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  it  seems 
the  type  of  humanity. —  And  last,  Jacob,  indi- 
cated by  a  patriarchal  figure  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  child. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  Holy  Families 
commence  at  the  end  of  the  ceiling,  im- 
mediately over  the  Last  Judgment,  and  then 
follow  each  other  alternately  on  either  side  of 
the  chapel,  and  not  round  it,  till  the  series 
is  concluded  by  the  two  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chapel  over  the  entrance  doorway. 
Nothing  can  surpass  them  in  beauty  and 
human  interest.  They  complete  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  ceiling,  viz.,  The  Progress 
and  Triumph  of  Theocracy. 

Many,  almost  numberless,  engravings  have 
been  executed  of  these  magnificent  frescoes, 
but  they  give  no  idea  of  the  actual  power 
and  life  which  the  original  paintings,  as  they 
exist  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  display.  It  is 
only  now  that  they  have  been  reproduced  in 
fac  simile  in  autotype,  line  for  line  and  touch 
for  touch,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  into 
them,  and  to  realise  to  ourselves  their  wonder- 
ful power  and  force.  These  frescoes  complete 
the  story  aa  told  on  the  ceiling,  but  the  whole 


of  the  grand  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  painter 
could  only  be  wrought  out  fully  by  working 
on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  as  well  as  on  the 
roof  of  it.  The  Last  Judgment  was  but  the 
necessaiy  sequel  to  the  story  told  on  the 
ceiling. 

On  the  end  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
directly  opposite  the  entrance  doorway,  is 
this  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  It 
was  begun  in  the  year  1533,  and  finished  in 
1541,  when  the  painter  was  in  his  68th  year. 

It  represents  the  Final  Judgment  in  its 
actual  accomplishment,  and  in  it,  Christ,  as 
the  Judge  of  the  World,  and  surrounded  by 
angels  and  apostles,  is  judging  the  world. 
It  embodies  the  same  idea  as  it  is  seen  in 
the  Byzantine  paintings  in  the  apsides  of  the 
great  Romanesque  churches,  and  was  the 
common  thought  of  the  early  and  middle 
ages.  As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
be ;  but  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man." 

In  the  centre  of  this  great  picture  are  the 
seven  angels  with  the  trumpets  of  doom, 
calling  to  judgment ;  and  there  are  the  open 
books  in  which  are  recorded  the  good  and  ill 
of  all  men.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 
the  rocks  are  rent,  and  the  graves  are  opened. 
At  each  blast  of  these  fearful  trumpets 
another  and  another  generation  of  men  rise 
to  Judgment  from  their  long  sleep.  Above 
this  centre  group  is  the  Christ,  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  surrounded  by  angels  and  apostles,  and 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  by  his  side,  and  with 
upraised  hand  condemns  the  ungodly  and 
the  wicked,  embodying  the  dread  sentence, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  that  are  accursed,  into 
outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  centre  group, 
as  well  as  immediately  surrounding  the  person 
of  the  J udge  of  mankind,  are  circles  of  the 
resuscitated  blest.  In  the  right  hand  group 
is  the  Baptist ;  in  the  left,  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  saints  of  the 
Church,  S.  Andrew  with  his  cross,  S. 
Bartholomew  with  his  skin,  S.  Lawrence 
with  the  gridiron,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  and  with  them  are  friends  on 
earth  reunited  in  this  newer  earth.  Above 
these,  and  in  the  semicircular  arches  of  the 
picture,  are  companies  ;^of  angels  and  seraphic 
beings  bearing  the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord.  The  whole  of  this  upper  portion 
of  the  picture  embodies  the  idea  of  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  blessed  into  glory  and  un- 
ending happiness,  and  is  expressive  of  the 
words  :  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

But  it  is  in  the  lower  part  of  this  great  pic- 
ture that  the  stern  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
has  perhaps  best  shown  its  powers.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  recording  angels,  and 
immediately  beneath  them,  in  the  corners  of 
the  picture,  are  the  lost  and  fallen  of  the  race  of 
men.  In  the  left-hand  corner  are  the  rent  rocks 
and  opening  graves,  out  of  which  are  rising 
those  who  are  coming  to  judgment.  The 
ministering  angels  are  aiding  the  elect  and 
chosen,  while  the  unrighteous  are  being 
dragged  doivn  by  avenging  demons  ;  the  proud 
by  the  hai:  of  their  heads,  and  others  in  the 
ways  which  best  express  the  nature  of  their 
several  mortal  sins.  Grief  and  despair  and 
terror  and  cot.f  usion  are  seen  in  the  forms  and 
faces  of  the  reprobate  and  lost.  They  hear 
the  fearful  words — Depart,  depart  from  me 
ye  accursed ;  ye  that  must  drink  of  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  cf  God,  poured  out  without 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation.  la 
the  Middle  Ages  this  tremendous  idea  of  a 
final  judgment  and  day  of  doom  took  entire 
possession  of  th«  minds  of  men.  Diesirce,  dies 
ilia — that  day  oi  wrath,  that  day  of  dread, — 
was  the  ever  and  reiterated  cry.  In  the  great 
pictures  of  the  tiim  i|  is  found  represented  in 
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all  ita  material  and  naked  liorror,  and  Michael 
Angelo  has  but  given  us  liia  idea  of  it,  burrow- 
ing^from  Dante,  if  lliat  be  possible,  additional 
terrors.  The  whole  o£  the  lower  part  of  this 
picture  depicts  the  last  and  final  end  of  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving.  Charon,  of  de- 
moniac form  and  expression,  in  his  boat,  is 
crossing  the  dark  waters  of  the  fabled  river 
Styx  between  earth  and  Hell,  and  the  crowds 
of  the  reprobate  are  being  received  into  the 
ever  opening  ranks  of  evil  spirits.  They  pass 
into  the  presence  of  Minos,  who  apportions 
the  doom  of  each  one  of  them,  and  the  final 
and  irrevocable  sentence  is  executed  by  the 
attendant  and  avenging  demons,  in  that  place 
where  are  fetters  of  iron,  and  hurled  stones, 
and  a  furnace  of  blazing  fire,  and  rivers  of 
fire  which  burn  everlastingly,  and  where 
"  Hope  which  comes  to  all  comes  not." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  great  _  poet 
painter  to  portray  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  oppo-ite  the  Last  Judgment,  the 
Fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  Eebel  Angels,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  tremendous  idea  of  a 
Theocracy,  and  the  final  end  and  sufEering  of 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  it. 

C.  B.  A. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 
(Feom  our  own  Coeeespondent.) 

SINCE  I  last  wrote,  tlie  two  chief  pro- 
fessional "  events  "  have  been  the  reception 
by  the  Water  C  ommissioners  of  the  oompetitio 
designs  for  the  memorial  fountain,  and  the  lay- 
ing, by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  of  the  "  founda- 
tion "  stone  of  the  Albert  Bridge.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  fountain  (if  erected),  is  to  ho 
paid  for  by  the  public  money,  the  Commissioners 
have  not  publicly  exhibited  the  designs,  and 
consequently  I  am  meanwhile  unable  to  either 
criticise  or  describe  them.  It  is,  however,  other- 
wise with  me  respecting  the  bridge  ceremonial,  as 
in  that  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  I  had  the 
equivocal  honour  of  "assisting."  The  bridge  it- 
self is  of  a  composite  construction,  being  partly 
stone  and  partly  iron,  is  in  three  arches,  is  to  cost 
about  £50,000,  and  has  been  designed  by  local 
engineers,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Miller.  Besides 
the  one  in  progress  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  is 
spanned  by  four  bridges,  two  suspension  ones  and 
two  of  granite — one  having  five  arches,  the  other 
seven,  and  both  of  noble  proportions  and  ad- 
mirable design.  The  oldest  of  these  bridges  has 
been  built  within  forty  years,  but  the  others 
within  twenty,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Albert's  predecessor  was  laid  so  recently  as  1829. 
It  seems  that  so  short-lived  a  span  was  occasioned 
by  the  undermining  of  the  piers  from  the  action 
of  a  weir  iitrmediately  beyond  them  ;  but  if  the 
bridge  was  to  "  give  way,"  it  could  not  have  done 
so  more  opportunely,  as  it  was  wholly  unfitted  for 
a  traffic  which  must  be  vastly  increased  when  the 
Salt  Market  is  widened  and  straightened  and  has 
become  a  principal  approach  to  the  goods  station 
of  the  Union  Railway. 

Besides  the  bridge  itself  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  associated  with  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone were  the  temporary  triumphal  arch 
through  which  the  procession  approached,  anj 
the  extemporised  amphitheatre  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  Although  these  were 
erected  only  for  the  occasion,  they  are  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rather  in  the 
character  of  our  response  to  a  sudden  cali,  than 
in  the  maturing  and  perfection  of  a  deliberate 
work,  that  the  best  evidence  is  seen  of  what  is 
really  within  us.  If  in  this  instance  there  was  a 
demand  for  art— and,  as  Touchstone  says,  "much 
virtue  in  i/"— it  must  be  said,  I  fear,  that  there 
was  a  most  meagre  supply.  The  arch  was  designed 
in  a  reckless  rebellion  against  the  simplest  laws  of 
proportion,  and  the  details  were  outlined  without 
any  defence  to  either  propriety  in  themselves  or 
harmony  with  each  other.  It  was  after  the  antique 
— "  its  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity  " — so  very 
much  after  it  tliat  the  example  studied  may  have 
been  some  old  British  savage's  drawing,  with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head,  of  the  last  arch  left 
by  the  Roman  invaders — imperfections,  however, 
that  may  be  readily  explained  and  excused,  since 
it  has  now  been  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that 
proportional  compasses  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  that  architecture  was  not 
systematically  taught  in  the  Government  School  of 
Desiga  of  the  period.   The  decorations  were  not  I 


unworthy  of  the  arch,  wero  not  too  many,  and 
were  judiciously  applied.  Tho  amphitheatre  was 
a  piece  of  upholstcrydom — red  cloth,  blue  and 
while  calico,  festoons  of  evergreens,  trophies  of 
flags,  and  inBignia  of  "  Masonry,"  and  with  tho 
free-and-easy  proportions  of  the  arch  and  the 
tiwdry  finery  of  the  "mcrrio  Masons,"  however 
incongruous  otherwise,  was  in  happiest  harmony 
witli  the  associations  of  tho  place — the  scene  a 
month  afterwards  of  Merry-Andrews,  equestrian 
amphitheatres,  penny  shows,  histrionic  temples, 
iirid  all  the  high-art  means  and  appliances  of 
Glasgow  Fair.  According  to  Gray  of  the  Elegy, 
"  whore  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  bo  wise," 
and  tho  triumphal  arch  is  deemed  such  a  triumph 
of  design  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
week  to  delight  and  instruct  the  Salt  Market 
successor  of  Bailie  Niool  Jarvie. 

There  may  be  several  causes  assigned  for  our 
failure.  It  may  be  said  that  alike  artists  and 
artificers  had  too  little  time  ;  it  may  be  argued 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  our  best  for 
a  temporary  purpose  ;  but  I  suspect  the  real 
reason  is,  not  only  that  we  are  unacquainted  with 
that  sort  of  work,  but  that  we  are  not  to  the 
manner  born,  that  we  are  awanting  in  that  in- 
tuitive perception  which  in  our  continental 
neighbours  makes  every  workman  an  artist,  that 
as  a  people  art  is  not  a  large  constituent  in  our 
mental  composition,  and  that  little  as  it  is  we 
have  done  still  less  to  cultivate  it. 

The  Architectural  Society  took  no  part  ia  the 
ceremonial  ;  indeed,  the  only  recognition  of  the 
profession  was  an  allusion,  at  a  banquet  in  the 
evening,  to  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  as  "  the 
most  eminent  living  architect." 

When  the  Queen  visited  Glasgow  a  magnificent 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  approach  to 
the  Jamaica-street  Bridge.  This  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Rochead,  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  city  and  the  occasion.  It  was  monumental 
in  its  character,  grandly  conceived  and  expressed, 
and  had  it  been  perpetuated  in  stone  would  have 
been  a  much  more  satisfactory  memorial  of  the 
visit  than  Marochetti's  trumpery  statue.  A 
companion  statue  .of  similar  merit  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Prince  Albert,  and  with  this 
our  lo3'alty  might  have  been  contented.  But  the 
"  goodness  "  of  the  Prince  must  be  commemorated 
ad  nauseam,  and  accordingly  the  new  bridge  has 
been  named  the  "  Albert."  Its  predecessor  bore 
the  name  of  the  Brothers  Hutcheson,  the  founders 
of  Glasgow's  most  munificent  charity  ;  and  now 
that  the  bridge  has  filched  from  them  their  good 
name  the  City's  conscience  may  perhaps  its 
quietus  make  by  erecting  to  them  statues. 

It  is,  unhappily,  in  not  only  temporary  struc- 
tures that  we  meet  with  clumsiness  of  detail.  In 
a  little  building  now  being  erected  in  Gordon- 
street  the  capitals  of  the  upper  pilasters  are  so 
out  of  all  proportion  as  to  be  most  monstrous. 
As  it  is  no  less  than  an  ex-President  that 
"  honours  this  corruption "  it  can  scarcely  be 
ascribed  to  ignorance.  An  architect  may  be  ec- 
centric, but  eccentricity  is  no  apology  for  un- 
skilful misadventure. 

The  Institute  of  Architects  is  having  a  seal 
engraved  for  it.  It  is  Classic  in  its  design,  the 
subject  being  Pallas  and  the  Parthenon.  With 
such  men  employed  upon  it  as  Alexander  Thom- 
son, architect,  John  Mossman,  sculptor,  and 
William  Wallace,  a  die-sinker  of  rare  merit,  a 
result  truly  excellent  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  communication  that 
Mr.  Salmon,  a  magistrate  as  well  as  architect, 
had  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  recommended 
that  houses  for  the  working-classes  ought  to  be 
built  not  in  the  city  but  in  its  outskirts.  The 
Improvement  Trust  has  within  these  few  weeks 
purchased  two  considerable  estates  which  are 
to  be  laid  out  for  such  houses,  one  in  the  south- 
east, the  other  in  the  north-west,  and  neither 
much  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness centre.  That  in  the  north-west  cost  £35,000. 
I  have  not  learned  what  was  paid  for  the  other. 

As  the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  architectural 
pride  of  modern  Glasgow,  care  is  taken  that  in 
its  conservation  those  employed  are  the  very 
highest  art-workmen.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
few  go  higher  than  the  slater,  and  accordingly, 
some  years  ago,  one  of  those  artists,  acting  upon 
the  prosaic,  but  therefore  common-sense  principle 
that  beauty  unadorned  is  not  adorned  the  most, 
and  that  to  paint  the  lily  is  neither  a  wasteful 
nor  a  ridiculous  excess,  clothed  the  columns  of 
the  portico  with  an  overcoat  of  oil-paint,  and  hid 
for  ever  from  the  eye  the  naked  beauty  of  the 
texture  of  the  stone.   At  the  present  moment 


other  portions  of  tho  building  are  by  a  brotlier 
of  tho  craft  being  thick  laid  over  with  a  pale  coat  of 
colour,  and  although  this  may  bo  required  aa  a 
protcctitm  from  decay,  lot  us  lu)po  tlwt  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  columns  the  dulce  will  bo  not  wholly 
"sacrificed  to  tho  vlile. 

I  see  by  your  last  week's  issue  that  a  Glasgow 
architect,  Mr.  Iloiieyman,  has  been  exhibiting, 
and  with  credit,  in  Conduit-street.  Our  only 
apology  for  a  great  architectural  exhibition  ia 
the  hanging  annually  of  a  very  few  drawings  on 
tho  walls  of  the  "  Glasgow  Institute  o£  Fine 
Arts  "—and  this  year,  for  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession, they  could  have  well  been  even  fewer. 

Mossman  is  busy  with  busts  of  two  local 
notabilities,  the  late  Profes-or  Penney,  of 
Anderson's  University,  and  Sir  James  Lumsden, 
the  lateLord-ProVost  ;  and  Mr.  Ewing  is  in  Lon- 
don working  at  a  bust  of  Mark  Lemon. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  for  Session  1869-70  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  I 'Anson,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Mr.  Alexander  K.  Mackinnon, 
of  Monte  Video,  having  been  elected  a  Fellow, 

Mr.  Seddon  read  a  short  report  on  the  result 
of  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  for 
1870.  In  the  preliminary  examination,  the  three 
gentlemen  who  passed  were  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Street,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Garrett. 
In  the  examination  for  proficiency,  the  following 
gentlemen  passed  : — Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  Mr. 
William  Scott,  Mr.  Thomas  Munday,  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Quilter.  For  the  proficiency  examination 
six  candidates  presented  themselves  ;  of  these,  the 
four  gentlemen  already  named  passed,  one  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  last  one  fell  ill  during  the  progress 
of  the  examination.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion this  year  was  very  well  received,  and  it  shows 
that  the  yielding  of  that  bone  of  contention, 
the'certificate,  has  been  so  far  productive  of  good. 

Mr.  Seddon  next  briefly  described  some  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  decoration  recently  disccfvcred  at 
the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
in  a  church  near  Aberystwith.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  paper  that  could  be  intelligibly  reported 
without  the  aid  of  diagrams.  A  discussion  of 
an  archasological  character  ensued,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Edwin  Nash, 
and  Mr.  Wigginton,  took  part. 

Professor  Kerr  next  proceeded,  in  a  speech  of 
some  length,  to  offer  some 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Future  Manage- 
ment OF  THE  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination. 

The  learned  Professor  said  that  his  attention 
had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination  of  late,  as  he  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Aitchison, 
acted  as  Examiner  this  year,  and  as  Mr.  Ferrey's 
absence  from  town  had  prevented  that  gentleman 
from  coming  forward  that  evening  with  his 
promised  paper  on  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  he  (the  Professor)  had  thought  it  a 
desirable  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  a  few 
suggestions  of  his  own  which,  if  adopted,  would, 
while  raising  the  standard  of  the  E.xamination, 
greatly  augment  its  popularity,  and  consequently 
its  usefulness.  As  some  excuse  for  doing  this,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Voluntary  Examination  since  1852.  After 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  Examination,  the 
Professor  entered  at  great  length  into  the  working 
of  the  scheme  hitherto,  and  proceeded  to  make 
his  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Firstly,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
be  a  good  move  to  have  a  permanent  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Examination.  At  present,  although  it 
was  fully  as  important  a  matter  as  professional 
practice  or  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments 
(which  both  had  special  standing  committees),  the 
management  of  the  Examination  was  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of , the  Examiners  and  Moderators  for 
the  time  being,  and  as  these  varied  in  their 
personnel,  so  to  some  extent  would  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Examination  vary.  The  next 
point  he  would  mention  was  the  fatigue — the  un- 
necessary fatigue — ^involved  in  the  Examination 
through  compressing  so  much  in  so  small  a  space 
of  time.  There  were  something  like  a  dozen 
seperate  subjects  to  be  I'cad  up  by  the  candidates 
in  preparation  for  the  Examination,  and  as  the 
candidates  have  to  "  toe  the  marlv"  in  all  these 
subjects  during  the  eight  days  over  which  the 
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Examination  extends,  all  this  reading  up  has  to  be 
done  beforehand,  and  the  candidates  come  to  the 
Examination  primed  with  all  these  subjects.  The 
great  labour  thus  necessitated,   and  the  great 
strain  entailed  upon  the  mind,  can  be  undergone 
by  only  the  most  robust,  and  many  young  men  are 
thereby  deterred  from  going  up  as  candidates,  or 
else  "  cramming  "  is  resorted  to.    Now  the  sub- 
jects in  which  the  candidates  were  examined  were 
easily  divisible  into  three  classes,  viz.,  art  and 
design,  science  (in  the  abstract),  and  professional 
practice.    These,  then,  are  three  distinct  fields, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
would  be  done  to  popularise  the  E.xamination  if 
each  of  these  sections  was  taken  separately  and 
allowed  to  extend  (say)  over  two  or  three  years 
at  the  option  of  the  student.    The  successful  can- 
didates in  each  of  these  sections  should  have  some 
memorandum    or   acknowledgment   of  having 
passed  in  such  section,  and,  on  having  successfully 
passed  examinations  in  all  the  sections,  should  be 
certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  successful  ly 
passed  the  Voluntary  Examination.    By  such  a 
division  of  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  were 
examined,  it  would  be  possible  to  greatly  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Examination,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  more  popular.  As  regarded  honours, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  examination  for  distinction  did  not  exist. 
All  that  was  desired  could  be  most  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  simple  means  of  granting  honours 
to  the  man  who  passed  more  than  creditably.  He 
would  not  allow  any  man  to  pass  for  half  the 
number  of  marks  set  up  as  a  standard,  nor  for 
anything  like  half  the  number  of  marks  ;  but  when 
a  candidate  came  considerably  over  three-quarters 
of  the  marks,  he  would  grant  a  certificate  of  dis- 
tinction.   If  anything  like  this  scheme  could  be 
carried  out,  it  would  materially  reduce  the  fatigue 
of  the  Examination,  and  would  allow  of  one  week 
being  given  to  each  section  of  the  subjects  in 
which  candidates  were  examined.   With  regard  to 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  examination  of 
candidates  from  the  provinces,  the  Professor  did 
not  see  why  young  men  from  the  provinces  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  a  three-weeks'  stay  in 
London  in  order  to  pass  the  Examination.  He 
suggested  that  local    Fellows  of  the  Institute 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  local 
candidates,  under  strict  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Council,  and  upon  the  Council  being  assured 
that  such  conditions  had    been  fulfilled,  why 
should  not  those  candidates  have  certificates  ? 
Coming  to  the  question  of  rewards,  the  Professor 
stigmatised  the  rewards  of  the  Institute  to  its 
students  as  stingy,  and  said  he  thought  the  sooner 
it  adopted  a  system  of  introducing  a  practical,  an 
honourable  and  profitable  connection  with  its 
students,  the  hotter  for  all  parties.    He  Tentured 
to  suggest  that    the   preliminary  examination 
should  be  a  sort  of  matriculation  examination, 
and  on  passing  that  Examination,  candidates  for 
the  examination  for  proficiency  should  become 
free  students  of  the  Institute  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  without  paying  any  fees.    Then,  the  man 
who  won  the  diploma  or  certificate  of  competency 
ought  to  have  on  easy  terms  an  Associateship  of 
the     Institute    as    a   matter   of   right,  and 
a    Fellowship     when    Le    had    fulfilled  his 
seven     years'     probatioa    in    the  profession. 
He  thought  the  Institute   would  be  honoured 
by    having    such  Associates    and    such  Fel- 
lows as   mucD  as  such   gentlemen   would  be 
hononred  by  their  connection  with  the  Institute. 
After  referring  to  some  mere  mitters  of  detail  in 
the  working  of  the  scheme,  Professor  Kerr  con- 
cluded by  asking  for  his  suggestions  careful  and 
attentive  consideration,  as  he  wag  convinced  that 
some  such  reforms  as  ho   had  suggested  were 
necessary  to  be  carried  out  before  the  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination  could  take  its  proper 
share  in  elevating  the  standard  of  professional 
education,  and  increasing  the  prestige  of  the 
Institute. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  WiGGiNTON  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
all  that  Professor  Kerr  had  said  on  the  general 
question,  but   thought  that  the  certificate  or 
diploma  which  was  to  to  be  granted  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  successful  candidates  should  receive  Go- 
vernment  validity,  and  be  a  diploma  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  of  a  surgeon. 

Mr.  Seddon  approved  of  Professor  Kerr's 
suggestions  as  to  dividing  the  Examination  into 
sections,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  make  the  cartificate  or  diploma  more  valuable 
in  some  shape  or  other.  The  Examination  shoulu 
be  so  conducted  as  to  be  less  liable  to  be  passed 
successfully  by  mere  "  cramming." 


Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  deprecated  any  change 
in  the  period  over  which  the  Examination  at  pre- 
sent extends,  as  he  thought  that  for  a  man  to  have 
to  pass  the  Examination  as  at  present  constituted 
was  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  "  cram- 
ming." With  the  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Kerr  as  to  attaching  some  substantial  value  to 
the  certificate  he  cordially  agreed,  and  also  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Voluntary  Examination 
should  be  under  the  special  charge  of  a  standing 
committee.  Ho  therefore  begged  to  move,  as  a 
recommendation  of  the  meeting  to  the  Council, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  such  a  committee  should 
be  appointed. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Spiees,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  and  as  one  of 
those  who  had  gone  up  as  a  candidate  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Examination,  concurred  with  the  Pro- 
fessor's recommendations. 

Mr.  E.  Nash  seconded  Mr.  Smith's  motion. 

Mr.  Fowler  deprecated  inducements  or  re- 
wards being  held  out  to  candidates  in  these 
examinations.  Passing  honourably  through  such 
a  severe  ordeal  should  be  its  own  reward. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  Mr.  Eastlake,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Hiscocks, 
and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  took  part,  the  latter 
gentleman  withdrew  his  motion  of  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  one  proposed  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  to  the  effect  that  the  present  system 
of  conducting  the  Examination  be  referred  to  tlie 
Moderators  and  Examiaers,  with  instructions  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Council  if  any  and  what  im 
provement  can  be  made  therein,  and  as  to  the 
rewards  given  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves. This  having  been  carried,  the  meeting 
terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon 
and  Professor  Kerr. 


BEXLEY  HEATH  CHURCH. 

THIS  design,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Knight,  artist,  of 
Nottingham,  which  we  illustrate  this  week, 
was  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Burges,  from  a  number  of  drawings  furnished  in 
competition  bytwelve  architects  invited  to  compete 
by  the  committee.    The  plan  is  cruciform,  con 


sisting  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transept, 
and  chancel,  and  north  and  south  porches.  The 
roof  will  be  of  open  timber  stained  and  varnished, 
and  slated  on  the  exterior.  The  chancel  will  be' 
formed  with  curved  principals  ami  plaster  ceiling. 
The  walls  will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone. 
The  interior  will  be  plastered. 
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S.  Germain's,  C  jenwall. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  Lynher,  a  small  but 
beautiful  tributary  to  the  Tamer,  stands 
the  almost  deserted  town  of  S.  Germain's,,  whose 
church  is  a  fine  old  Norman  structure,  containing, 
we  are  told,  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  among 
the  founders  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 

Before  the  noble  towers  of  Exeter  crowned  that 
ancient  city,  this  was  tho  Diocesan  Cathedral  of 
Cornwall,  built  and  dedicated  by  the  Saxon  king, 
Athelstane,  to  S.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre^ 
who  came  into  Britain  with  Lopus,  Bishop  of 
Troy,  in  the  year  '426,  and  was  succeeded  (ac- 
cording to  a  list  affixed  in  the  interior)  by  the 
following  bishops  :— S.  Patrick,  Athelstan, 
Coranus,  Ruidocus,  Udridus,  Bretivinus,  Burwol- 
dus,  Athelstan,  Wolfi,  Woronu8,  Wolocus,  Stillio, 
and  Aldredus,  when  the  see  was  removed  to 
Exeter. 

Of  its  architecture  little  or  nothing  remains  of 
the  Saxon  era,  as  some  authors  affirm,  but  the 
whole  of  the  west  front,  porch,  and  nave  is 
Norman  work,  exceptionally  beautiful. 

At  present  the  building  consists  of  a  nave,  two 
western  towers,  south  aisle,  and  originally  a 
north,  of  which  only  the  foundations  remain. 


It  18  said  that  during  some  recent  excavations, 
the  footings  of  sanctuary  wore  discovered.  There 
are  few  objects  of  interest  in  the  interior  save  the 
Norman  font,  sedilia  (or  supposed  bishop's 
throne,  which  is  evidently  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  answered  that  purpose),  piscina,  and  frag- 
ment  of  the  old  stalls  (subject  of  illustration). 
Those  beautiful  sculptured  fragments  of  this  part 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholder  with  ideas  of 
Its  former  grandeur.  ij_  ^  q. 


THE     SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  ART- WORK- 
MANSHIP  COMPETITION  FOR  1870-71. 

THE  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  intend  in 
their  Art  Workmanship  competition  of  next 
year  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  form  hitherto 
adopted  in  offering  prizes  for  art  workmanship, 
believing  the  change  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  object  the  Council  have  at  heart,  viz.,  to  see 
the  art  workmen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
occupying  a  good  position  in  the  coming  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

With  this  view  the  Council  have  decided  upon 
offering  a  series  of  rewards  for  special  excellence 
on  the  part  of  all  concurring  in  the  satisfactory 
production  of  works  of  industry  of  the  highest 
character.  They  consider  that  they  can  "most 
effectually  ensure  their  object  by  offerinjr  to 
manufacturers  the  highest  distinctions  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  to  workmen 
liberal  money  premiums.  They  desire  to  obtain, 
from  those  who  may  be  willing  to  compote  for  the 
prizes  they  ofifer,  specimens  of  art  manufacture, 
which  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  society's  rooms 
by  the  14th  of  January,  1871.  These  will  be  im- 
mediately judged  upon  their  merits,  and  the  pre- 
miums enumerated  below  will  be  awarded.  An 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  effect  arrangements  by 
means  of  which  every  object  receiving  a  premium, 
or  selected  for  the  distinction  of  being  exhibited, 
will  be  placed  in  the  coming  International  Exhi- 
bition as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  showing  the  result  of  recent  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  art  workmanship  in 
this  country.  The  specimens  of  manufacture 
sent  in  in  competition  for  the  above  rewards  and 
premiums  will  have  affixed  to  them  ihe  name  of 
the  designer  and  of  the  workmen  in  each  special 
branch  of  industry  involved  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Every  workman  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive money  premiums  proportionate  to  his  merits, 
and  to  the  degree  in  which  he  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  successful  results  of  the  whole,  whilst 
the  manufacturers  may  receive  the  gold  or  silver 
medals  of  the  society. 

The  society  hope  that  they  may  receive  objects 
enabling  the  judges  to  award  the  society's  gold 
medal  to  manufacturers,  and  the  society's  silver 
medal  to  manufacturers  or  designers — accompa- 
nied, in  the  latter  case,  if  the  circumstances 
appear  to  call  for  it,  with  money  premiums ;  and 
to  the  art  workmen  money  premiunis  varying 
from  £3  to  £20,  and  to  the  extent,  in  the  whole, 
of  £500. 

These  works  may  obviously  include  specimens 
not  only  of  the  taste  of  the  designer,  but  of  the 
skill  of  the  carver,  inlayer,  metal  worker,  chaser, 
bronzist,  engraver,  china  painter,  die  sinker, 
cameo  cutter,  glass  worker,  enameller,  mosaicist, 
and  other  art  workmen,  either  separately  or  in 
any  combination  arranged. 

No  object  involving  combined  labour  for  its 
production  will  be  eligible  for  reward  unless 
accompanied  with  the  names  of  all  those  engaged 
in  its  production,  to  the  most  meritorious  f 
whom — whether  their  works  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  rooms  of  the  society  or  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition — every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  Council  to  give  publicity  and  attract 
attention. 


SOCIETE  DES  ARGHITECTES  DU 
DEPARTEMENT  DU  NORD. 

THE  Society  des  Architoctes  du  Departement 
du  Nord  intends  holding  a  "  Concours 
d' Architecture  "  at  Lille  this  year,  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  photographs  of  executed  work.  The 
object  selected  is  an  entrance  door  for  a  dwelling 
house.  The  door  may  be  of  any  material  or 
style,  either  large  or  small,  simple  or  grand.  Ifc 
may  also  be  a  door  with  grilles  instead  of  wooden 
panels,  but  an  opening  grille  will  not  be  admitted. 
Doors  of  public  edifices  are  excluded  from  the 
competition.  Photographs  of  the  works  must  be 
forwarded  by  the  30th  of  September. 
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BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Mokris. 

(^Continued  from  page  438). 

AS  Westminster  Hall  affords  the  chief 
example  of  arch  ribs,  so  Westminster 
School  is  perhaps  the  best  representative  of  a 
very  numerous  class  which  I  need  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  "  Bracket  Roof."    The  history  of 
this  piece  of  carpentry  is  involved  in  that  of 
the  place,  and  Westminster  has  been  a  seat  of 
education  from  remote  times.    Ingulphus,  son 
of  an  officer  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  court, 
was  engaged  as  secretary  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy when  he  visited  the  English  king. 
After  the  Conquest  Ingulphus  was  made  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  and  tells  how  for  the  attainment 
of  learning  he  was  put  to  Westminster  School. 
Fitzstephen,  secretary  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
has  left  a  record  from  which  Stow  concludes 
the  principal  schools  of  the  metropolis  to  have 
been  at  S.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  Bermond- 
sey  Abbey.     But  very   different   from  the 
present  was  the  Westminster  School  of  monas- 
tic ages : — "  In  the  north  cloister  sate  the 
prior,  and  in  the  western  sate  the  master  of 
the  novices  with  his  disciples."    At  the  Re- 
formation the  institution  passed  at  once  into 
a  new  stage.    The  Abbot  was  converted  into  a 
Dean,  and  the  monks  were  succeeded  by  pre- 
bendaries.   In  the  new  organisation  a  school 
was  founded  here,  as  at  Canterbury  and  other 
places,  but  the  ecclesiastical  element  was  long 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  scholastic  that 
the  Dean  from  time  to  time  seemed  almost  to 
supersede  the  functions  of  the  head-master. 
Of  all  the  schools  which  the  princes  of  the 
Reformation  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  England,  Westminster  is  the  only  one 
which  adequately  rose  to  the  expectation  of 
the  Royal  founders.    The  benefits  to  litera- 
ture and  intelligence  may  fairly,  however,  be 
weighed  against  the  architectural  prodigies 
which  adorned  the  ages  before.    But  a  new 
form  of  scholastic  government  did  not  demand 
new  buildings,  and  an  apartment  of  the  abba- 
tial  edifice  had  only  to  be  converted.  The 
school-room  still  covers  the  same  space,  and 
its  walls  are  inscribed  with  famous  names, 
which  in  long  hereditary  descent  rival  pro- 
bably any  place  of  education  in  England.  Its 
roof  is  of  the  thirteenth  century — one  of  its 
windows  of  the  eleventh.     Such,  at  least, 
appears  the  impression  of  Dean  Stanley,  who 
has  so  appropriately  included  notes  on  the 
school  in  the  historical  memoirs  of  his  church  : — 
"  The  traces  of  Westminster  boys,"  he  says, 
"  who  have  played  in  its  cloisters  and  in- 
scribed their  names  on  its  walls,  belong  to  the 
story  of  the  Abbey,  no  less  than  its  venerable 
beauty,  its  solemn  services,  and  its  lofty  aspi- 
rations."   Great  men  have   been  masters — 
Camden,  Busby,  Vincent  Bourne,  and  Jordan. 
Greater  men  have  been  scholars — Ben  Jonson, 
Cowley,   Dryden,   Prior,   Cowper,  Southey, 
Gibbon,  Earl  Russell,  and  if  I  speak  doubt- 
ingly  of  John  Nash,  at  least  one  great  archi- 
tect— Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  roof,  a  dormitory 
erected  by  Abbot  Lislington  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  was  appropriated  to  the  school  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  original  roof  may 
have  been  preserved.  It  would  thus  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  fourteenth,  not  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but  under  a  belief  that  no  bracket 
roofs  are  anterior  to  Westminster  Hall,  I 
think  they  would  be  more  correctly  assigned 
to  the  fifteenth.  The  thick  Norman  walls 
were  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  untied 
roofs,  and  the  thrust  was  uniformly  deposited 
at  short  intervals  when  each  pair  of  rafters 
bore  its  proper  share  of  the  weight ;  but  when 
lighter,  though  more  compact,  walls  of  brick- 
work came  into  use,  and  the  system  of  concen- 
trating the  pressure  by  purlins  and  principals 
obtained,  some  expedient  for  increased  security 
became  desirable.  The  machine  called  a 
crane,  commonly  used  in  building  and  com- 
mercial operations  for  hoisting  weights,  indi- 
cated the  exact  object  required,   The  crane 
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consists  of  a  projecting  beam  at  the  top,  called 
the  jib,  an  upright  post  or  standard,  and  an 
oblique  connecting  piece  called  the  spur.  The 
triangular  figure  of  this  machine  imparts  to  it 
very  great  strength.  In  application  to  roofs, 
the  jib  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  with 
the  direction  of  which  it  forms  a  right  angle 
The  post  stands  against  the  wall  upon  a  pro- 
jecting corbel,  and  sustains  the  oblique  pres- 
sure of  the  spur.  The  jib  being  laid  across 
the  Wall,  receives  at  its  outer  end  the  foot  of 
the  principal  rafter,  which  acts  as  a  weight  or 
fastener.  Upon  the  inner  end  of  the  jib  is 
raised  a  vertical  queen-post,  to  stiffen  the 
principal  rafter  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length,  where  support  is  of  course  most  neces- 
sary. Just  about  the  intersection  of  queen- 
post  and  principal  a  level  strut  is  ordinarily 
introduced,  and  the  chief  difference  is  that  in 
some  cases  this  strut  comes  between  the 
queens,  near  their  top,  and  in  others  it  passes 
over  them,  as  at  Westminster  School ;  but 
either  way  the  same  object  is  attained.  The 
pieces  forming  the  spurs  are  generally  curved, 
convex  outwards,  and  an  arch  of  similar 
curved  pieces  fills  the  space  between  the 
queens,  and  rises  to  the  under  side  of  the  level 
strut.  As  if  to  emphasise  the  connection  of 
these  designs  with  the  crane,  there  is  usually 
a  drop-weight  or  pendant  beneath  the  inner 
end  of  the  jib,  whether  tiie  queen-posts  are 
continued  downwards  or  not.  Auxiliary  sup- 
ports are  generally  contrived  for  the  prin- 
cipals, but  in  very  dissimilar  ways ;  and 
although  a  king-post  is  frequent  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  roof,  it  is  absent  in  perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  designs.  The  stability  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  attested  by  the  many  examples  that 
have  stood  the  trial  of  long  service,  though  at 
Westminster  the  boast  has  to  be  somewhat 
moderated.  A  good  view  of  the  capacious 
interior  is  given  in  Ackermann's  "  Public 
Schools,"  aquatinted  by  Stadler,  after  a  draw- 
ing by  Augustus  Pugin.  A  poetical  scholar 
writes  :— 

Fixed  to  support  the  roof  above,  to  brave, 
'J  o  atem  the  tide  of  Time's  tempestuous  wave. 
Nine  stately  beams  their  spacious  arches  show, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  school  below. 

The  lustre  of  the  roof,  however,  is  sadly 
dimmed  by  the  introduction  of  iron  rods  that 
pass  from  wall  to  wall  and  from  bracket  to 
bracket  —  clumsy,  inartistic  expedients,  at 
variance  with  the  mechanic  system  of  the 
work,  and  showing  that  the  very  traditions  of 


ancient  practice  had  passed  away.  The  walls 
might  have  been  bound  and  fortified,  the 
principal  rafters  stiffened,  decayed  parts  rein- 
stated, the  covering  lightened,  without  dis- 
figurement to  an  object  of  interest,  oflence  to 
taste,  or  violence  to  truth. 

In  colleges,  inns-of-court,  trade  halls,  and 
mansions,  roofs  of  this  class  abound,  and  they 
are  very  frequent  in  churches.  Variety  is 
sometimes  attained  by  elongating  the  post 
next  the  wall,  and  fixing  the  foot  of  the  spur 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  corbel, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  post  admits  of 
being  treated  as  a  shaft  or  pillar.  The  nave 
roof  of  Trunch  Church,  Norfolk,  has  brackets 
stilted  in  this  way,  and  the  spandrel  of  the 
bracket  is  filled  by  a  perforated  board,  in  the 
manner  of  plate  tracery.  The  space  above 
the  jib,  enclosed  by  the  principal  rafter  and 
queen-post,  is  similarly  filled.  There  is  no 
horizontal  cross-strut  in  this  roof,  but  in  the 
central  part  a  stilted  arch  rises  from  the  ends 
of  the  jibs  between  the  queens,  and  combines 
with  the  principal  rafters,  which  latter  abut 
at  the  top  upon  a  thick  wedge-shaped  block 
like  a  keystone.  These  blocks  support  the 
moulded  ridge,  and  over  it  the  common 
rafters  are  framed  and  pinned.  This  is  a  more 
than  ordinarily  elaborate  design,  and  as  no 
horizontal  line  crosses  the  church  between 
floor  and  ridge,  the  effect  is  eminently  light 
and  lofty.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  roof  of 
S.  Stephen's,  Norwich.  In  some  instances,  as 
at  Outwell  Church,  Norfolk,  the  spur  and 
wall-post  are  omitted,  and  the  jib  serves  as  a 
corbel.  In  other  cases  the  jib  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  spur  brought  into  prominence, 
as  at  Brinton  Church,  where,  with  no  special 
attention  to  elegance,  the  utmost  appearance 
of  spaciousness  is  secured.  At  S.  Mary, 
Pulham,  the  general  design,  the  mouldings, 
and  carved  enrichments  all  display  artistic 
ability  and  grace. 

The  bracket  principle,  though  dignified 
under  simple  treatment,  is  very  susceptible  of 
embellishment,  and  was  found  so  generally 
convenient  and  effective  as  to  induce  its  very 
frequent  employment.  Advance  may  be  per- 
ceived from  the  severe  forms  of  utility  to 
decorative  construction,  and  thence  to  con- 
structed ornament,  by  which  fiction  ultimately 
surmounted  truth.  One  set  of  brackets  was 
made  to  rise  above  another,  as  at  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall,  London,  and  Bacton  Church, 
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Norfolk.  But  the  fullest  development  of  this 
rich  and  complicated  mode  is  met  with  at 
Knapton — a  nave  of  the  unusual  width  of  30ft. 
Carvings  of  angels  with  wide-spread  wings, 
flowers,  and  ornaments  are  freely  introduced, 
and  colour  is  so  boldly  applied  as  to  present  a 
Striking  and  florid  effect  rarely  approached 
elsewhere.  Smith's  mute  record  is  full  of 
secular  examples,  while  Messrs.  Brandon  have 
principally  resorted  to  parish  churche?,  and 
have  admirably  represented  the  Knapton 
specimen.  (The  value  of  their  book  would 
have  been  much  enhanced  had  they  furnished 
dates.)  The  hall  of  Wadham  College  (1613) 
is  exquisitely  rendered  by  ]\Iackenzie  and  Le 
Keux  in  Ingram's  "  Memorials  of  Oxford." 
The  roof  in  the  Inner  Temple  will,  I  think,  be 
found  well  drawn  in  "  Weale's  Quarterly 
Papers." 


CHURCH  AND   CHAPEL   BUILDING  IN 
THE  WEST. 

EXETER.— S.  Sidwell's  parish  church  is 
to  undergo  great  changes  and  improve- 
ments. The  principal  alteration  will  be  in  the 
chanGel,  which  is  to  be  much  enlarged.  The 
organ  will  be  removed  from  the  gallery  and 
placed  in  the  chancel,  and  open  benches  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old  pews.  The  restorations 
will  take  !place  nnder  the  care  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Ashwortb,  architect. 

S.  Maet's  Steps  Chuech. — A  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  ancient  tower  of  this  interesting 
little  church  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ashwortb, 
architect,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  restore  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  plans  suggested  by 
that  gentleman.  The  shabby  coat  of  plaster 
which  now  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
will  be  removed,  the  stonework  dressed  and  re- 
pointed,  and  there  will  be  a  new  battlement, 
parapet,  &o.  Inside,  the  archway  over  the  door- 
way will  be  strengthened  and  improved  in  ap- 
pearance. Tenders  are  to  be  invited  for  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

TowNSTALL  Church,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon, 
has  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  decay,  and  a  meet- 
ing has  lately  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  steps  should  be  taken  for  putting 
it  in  a  proper  state  of  repair ;  and  for  removing 
from  it  that  appearance  of  neglect  which  is  too 
perceptible  throughout  the  whole  building.  It  is 
proposed  to  commence  the  work  as  soon  as  funds 
permit.  The  Council  of  the  borough,  as  owners 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  are  responsible  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chancel,  and  there  is  a  little  pro- 
perty, consisting  chiefly  of  houses  vested  in 
trustees,  which  is  applicable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  church.  The  amount,  however,  derived 
from  this  source  after  payment  of  all  expenses 
is  barely  sufficient  for  the  most  pressing  repairs. 

S.  JULIOT,  COENWALI,.— The  parish  church  of 
this  little  hamlet,  situated  near  Boscastle,  is  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  materials  used  will  be 
principally  the  local  polyphant  and  granite. 
Messrs.  H.  and  R.  L.  Badcock  are  the  architects. 

Launceston,  Cornwall. — The  new  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel,  now  erecting  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Norman  and  Hine,  bids  fair  to  outrival 
all  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  both  for  size  and  the  great  con- 
venience of  the  internal  arrangements.  The 
chapel,  which  has  a  front  elevation  of  40ft.  to  the 
top  of  the  gable,  is  being  built  of  local  freestone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  from  the  Cor.sham 
quarries  to  windows  and  stringcourses,  and  is  to 
have  a  spire  108ft.  in  height,  built  of  Bath 
stone,  with  Plymouth  limestone  dressings.  The 
extreme  inside  length  of  the  chapel  is  80ft.,  and 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  45ft.,  with  two 
transepts  projecting  ] 8ft.  behind.  It  is  entered 
from  a  central  porch,  supported  by  polished 
Aberdeen  granite  pillars  surmounted  with  boldly 
carved  conventional  capitals  in  Portland  stone. 
The  open  seating  and  pulpit  are  to  be  of  pitch 
pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  aisles  are  to 
be  laid  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  The  school 
rooms  adjoin  the  chapel,  and  have  separate  class 
rooms  attached.  The  contract  price  for  the 
chapel,  including  spire,  schools,  &o.,  amounts  to 
about  £3000.  The  whole  of  the  ornamental 
stone  carving,  which  is  a  description  of  freely 
treated  Romanesque,  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  H.  Blatchford  is  the 
builder,  M.J  ,  Blatchford  being  foreman  of  works. 

J.  V. 


PATENT  VICTORIA  STONE. 

WE  have  waited  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  within  our  own  knowledge,  on  the 
merits  of  the  "Patent  Victoria  Stone,"  before  re- 
cording, as  we  do  now,  our  favourable  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  paving  purposes  it  is 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Yorkshire  flag- 
stone ;  while  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
t  le  material  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  Patent  Stone.  Its  use  is,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  paving  purposes.  It  can  be 
used  for  any  purpose  either  of  utility  or  ornament 
in  which  stone  could  be  employed  ;  and  as  it  can 
be  made  in  different  colours,  the  variety  of  natural 
stone  can  bo  imitated  with  good  results. 

The  stone  is  formed  of  granite  and  hydraulic 
cement,  steeped  by  a  patent  process  in  a  solution 
of  flint,  which  makes  it  nearly  as  bard  as  granite 
itself  ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  becomes  harder 
and  harder.  Thus  a  slab  of  the  concrete,  2  feet 
broad  and  2  inches  thick,  resting  loosely  on  sup- 
ports 2  feet  apart,  will  bear,  in  about  10  days' 
time,  an  average  of  about  TOOlbs.  weight  in  the 
middle.  After  being  steeped  in  the  flint  bath,  it 
will  sustain  about  1050  ;  in  about  5  months' 
time  about  ITOOlbs.  ;  and  in  nine  months'  as 
much  as  2400Ibs.  This  great  increase  of  strength 
is  attributable  to  the  gradual  hardening,  by  time, 
of  the  flint,  which  is  at  first  thrown  down  in  a 
state  resembling  jelly.  The  crushing  strength, 
as  certified  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  is  644 libs,  per 
square  inch.  Thus  a  block  or  brick  of  the  patent 
stone,  presenting  a  surface  about  6  by  9  inches, 
sustained  a  weight  of  nearly  160  tons,  or  the 
weight  of  80  coal  carts  full  of  coals  heaped  one 
upon  another  ;  and  a  foundation  of  the  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  could  sustain  a  solid  tower  of 
stone  about  6441  feet  in  height. 

The  material  is  already  in  very  extensive 
use,  and  will,  we  think,  continue  in  favour  with 
architects.  "We  have  almost  lost  all  faith  in 
"speculative"  builders,  or  we  would  point  out  to 
them  that  here  is  a  material  with  which  they  can 
erect  desirable  and  saleable  bouses  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  the  wretched  bricks  they  have  for  some 
years  past  been  piling  up  in  heaps  in  all  our 
suburban  districts. 


PAPER-HANGING. 

W'"E  would  urge  the  necessity,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  of  having  the  walls  of  a 
room  thoroughly  stripped  of  all  old  paper  and 
washed  and  dried  before  laying  on  a  new  paper. 
Old  papers,  containing  as  they  do  a  large  amount 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  the  form  of 
size,  are  easily  softened  by  moisture,  and  are 
then  subject  to  putrefaction  and  mildew,  the  odour 
from  which  is  both  unpleasant  and  unhealthy. 
This,  however,  is  an  evil  that  can  easily  be 
averted  by  expending  a  few  dollars  in  stripping 
and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  wall  before  each  re- 
papering.  Inquiry  is  often  made  by  the  careful 
housewife  as  to  whether  paperhangings  will 
clean,  and,  if  so,  which  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt.  Good  hand-printed  paper  will  clean,  but 
niachioe-made  paper,  owing  to  the  material  used 
in  sizing  the  colours,  as  already  explained,  will 
not.  The  following  is  the  best  method  that  can 
be  used  :— Cut  into  foirr  or  six  parts  a  moderately 
sized  loaf  of  bread  that  is  two  days  old — it  must 
be  neither  newer  nor  staler.  With  one  of  these 
pieces,  after  blowing  off  all  the  dust  from  the 
paper  to  be  cleaned,  with  a  good  pair  of  bellows, 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  room,  holding  with  the 
crust  in  the  hand  and  wisping  lightly  downwards 
with  the  crumb,  about  half  a  yard  at  each  stroke, 
till  the  upper  part  of  the  hanging  is  completely 
cleaned  all  around.  Then  go  around  again, 
with  a  light  sweeping  stroke  downwards,  and 
always  commencing  each  successive  course  a  little 
higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  extended,  till 
the  bottom  is  finished.  This  operation,  if  care- 
fully performed,  will  frequently  make  very  old 
paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great  caution 
must  be  used  not  by  any  means  to  rub  the  paper 
hard,  or  to  attempt  cleaning  it  in  a  lateral  or 
horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread, 
too,  must  each  time  be  cutaway,  and  the  pieces 
renewed  as  soon  as  it  may  become  necessary. — 
American  Builder, 


Mr.  Armitage  is  about  to  continue  the  decoration 
of  the  hall  in  University  College,  London.  The 
new  pictures  will  contain  portraits  of  living  person- 
ages who  are  also  mterested  iu  the  College. 


ON  THE  USE  And  ABUSE  OF  ORNAMENT  AND 
COLOUR  IN  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATION. 

TT  should  be  known,  but  seems  not  to  be 
regarded  by  many  of  our  decorators,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  colours,  namely, 
advancing  colours — that  is,  colours  which  bring 
out  the  members  or  parts  of  a  cornice  on  which 
they  are  placed  much  more  prominently  than 
if  they  were  left  to  the  simple  effect  of  light  and 
sliade — and  another  class  of  colour  which 
appears  to  retire  or  to  sink  back.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  proper  use  of  these  two 
classes  of  colours  or  tints  of  colour  will  tend 
to  assist  the  constructive  features  of  the 
object  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fundamental  rule  in  colour 
decoration  that  all  colouring  should  assist 
construction  as  well  as  produce  harmony  ; 
and  iu  colouring  a  cornice  to  a  room  or  any 
other  surface  which  is  enriched  by  ornament 
or  mouldings  iu  relief,  we  commit  a  grave 
error,  and  help  to  destroy  the  constructive 
feature  of  the  cornice,  if  we  place  retiring 
colours  on  projecting  mouldings  or  ornament, 
and  advancing  colour  into  the  quirks,  back- 
grounds, and  interstices ;  yet  this  is  continually 
done  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  But 
if  we  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  place 
the  colour  which  recedes  into  the  coves,  quirks 
and  backgrounds,  and  the  advancing  colours, 
upon  the  projecting  members,  we  shall  by 
that  means  increase  the  apparent  depth  of  the 
sunk  parts,  and  also  the  projection  of  the  pro- 
minent parts;  and  however  slight  the  contrast 
of  colour  may  be,  each  member  of  the  cornice 
will  be  now  clearly  defined  and  traced.  These 
colours  are  also  often  misplaced  in  the  colour- 
ing of  public  rooms.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  projecting  stile  round  large  panels,  tinted 
grejf,  or  some  other  receding  colour,  while  the 
panel  which  is  sunk  will  be  tinted  faun 
colour  or  buff— thus  destroying  and  altering 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two,  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  both.  This  mistake  is  also  made 
in  the  painting  of  woodwork  in  party  colours, 
a  white  panel  and  a  grey  stile,  which  always 
ought  to  be  the  reverse,  as  thereby  the  relative 
position  of  both  are  retained,  and  the  door  will 
appear  of  more  importance. 

Ad  vanciug  colours  are  composed  of  all 
tints,  hues,  and  shades  of  colour  in  which 
yellow  forms  the  prominent  feature,  such  as 
cream  colour,  buffs  of  various  shades,  mix- 
tures of  yellow  and  red  and  white,  and 
yellow  and  red,  with  green  to  take  off  its 
brightness,  and  white — yellow,  red,  and  umber 
and  white — yellow,  red  and  black,  and  white. 
It  will  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
hundreds  of  shades  and  tints  of  colour  maybe 
made  from  the  above  combination  of  colours. 
The  purer  and  brighter  the  colours  are  the 
more  prominent  they  will  appear,  so  that  by  a 
judicious  variation  of  the  tone  or  intensity  of 
each  colour  or  tint,  each  member  of  a  cornice 
may  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  and  position. 

lletiriug  or  receding  colours  consist  of  all 
combinations  in  which  blue  predominates,  such 
as  blues  and  greys,  blue  in  its  various  com- 
binations with  red  and  black,  puce,  lilac,  violet, 
murrey,  and  blue  green,  and  the  innumerable 
tints  made  with  these  colours  in  mixture  with 
white.  Red,  being  the  most  prominent  colour 
we  have,  can  seldom  be  used  on  moulded  sur- 
faces, or  upon  backgrounds,  except  its  in- 
tensity is  to  some  degree  toned  down  with 
either  blue  or  black,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
safe  to  use  it  on  the  undersides  of  square 
fillets  or  other  surfaces.  Yet  we  often  see  it 
used  in  its  primitive  state  for  the  background 
of  ornament,  and  in  the  interstices  of  enriched 
ornament,  but  whenever  it  is  so  used  it  will  be 
found  to  destroy  both  form  and  harmony.  The 
same  result  will  follow  if  we  paint  our  mould- 
ings blue  or  green,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as 
a  fundamental  law,  inseparable  from  complete 
harmony,  that  any  colour  or  ornament  which 
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on  entering  a  room  is  seen  in  a  prominent 
manner  before  the  eye  has  had  time  to  take 
in  the  whole  effect  of  the  decorations  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  objectionable  in  fact,  inas- 
much as  it  destroys  that  feeling  of  repose 
which  is  an  essential  quality  and  portion  of 
perfect  harmony  of  colour  and  form. 

Variety  of  treatment  is  indispensable.  A 
dining-room  of  moderate  dimensions  should 
be  decorated  in  a  different  manner  to  a  large 
banqueting  hall  in  a  public  building  or  noble- 
man's mansion.  In  the  former  case  the  ceil- 
ing and  cornice  may  be  as  richly  coloured  and 
gilt  as  may  be  consistent  with  good  taste, 
having  regard  to  its  size  and  height ;  but  its 
walls  should  be  painted  of  some  quiet  warm 
neutral  colour,  to  form  an  appropriate  back- 
ground to  display  the  rich  dresses  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  garniture  of  the  sideboards  and 
tables  when  set  out ;  but  in  a  large  banqueting 
hall,  or  large  dining-room  specially  constructed 
for  entertaining  numerous  guests,  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
so  different  to  the  ordinary  dining-room  of 
middle-class  domestic  life,  and  of  which  phase 
of  decorative  art  we  are  more  particularly 
treating,  that  it  would  require  a  special  article 
to  do  it  justice.  There  are  several  modes  of 
treating  the  walls  of  dining-rooms  when 
painted.  A  tone  of  muiTcy  colour  is  a  good 
warm  colour  for  the  purpose,  and  if  it  has  a 
pattern  stencilled  upon  it  in  the  same  colour, 
but  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade,  it  will  add  to 
its  richness,  without  detracting  from  its 
quietness.  The  murrey  colour  is  made  from 
Indian  red,  black  and  white.  Another  good 
colour  for  the  purpose  is  a  neutral  green, 
made  from  Indian  red,  burnt  sienna,  and 
black,  with  white  of  course.  There  are  several 
other  tints  of  a  suitable  kind,  which  we  have 
described  elsewhere.  The  woodwork,  as  a 
rule,  cannot  be  of  a  more  appropriate  colour 
than  oak,  either  the  real  wood  or  imitation, 
especially  if  the  furniture  is  oak.  Plain 
"Walnut  panels  and  oak  stiles  are  also  good  ; 
and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  always 
in  good  taste  to  paint  the  woodwork  of  a 
dining-room  in  imitation  of  the  same  wood  as 
the  furniture  is  made  of. 

A  good  style  of  doing  the  woodwork  of  a 
dining-room  is  to  paint  it  in  low-toned  colours 
— that  is,  dark  neutral  tints  of  golden  browns, 
bronze  greens,  olive  tints,  or  olive  and  brown, 
with  stencil  ornaments  on  the  panels,  either  in 
black  and  gold,  or  in  monotones — tones  of , the 
same  colour,  either  lighter  or  darker  than  'the 
ground.  The  darker  colours  stencil  best,  as  it 
is  always  difficult  to  get  a  solid  body  of  colour 
in  stencilling  a  light  colour  on  a  darker  one. 
If  the  panel  is  of  a  warm  yellow  brown,  the 
lines  or  ornament  may  be  deep  blue  or  black. 
If  the  ground  colour  is  chocolate,  light  blue  or 
pea-green  lines  may  he  used.  If  the  ground 
be  maroon,  deep  blue  or  warm  green  lines 
will  harmonise.  There  are  of  course  many 
other  combinations  of  colour  which  would  be 
appropriate  and  harmonious,  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here.  In  using  the  above  style 
of  decoration  we  would  caution  the  tyro 
against  sundry  errors  he  is  likely  to  fall  into 
from  bad  examples  he  may  see,  and  which 
errors  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  :  the 
first  of  which  is  the  practice  of  putting  orna- 
ments on  the  sides  of  a  door  next  the  mould- 
ing. What  it  is  done  for  we  have  no  concep- 
tion, but  we  do  know  that  it  is  bad  in  practice, 
and  tends  to  destroy  the  structural  features  of 
the  door,  and  never  in  any  case  does  it  add 
any  beauty  to  it.  Another  prevalent  error  is 
to  paint  broad  heavy  mouldings  on  door  and 
architrave,  some  black,  dark  brown,  blue,  or 
green.  It  is  always  better  to  paint  a  mould- 
ing of  the  lightest  colour  of  two  or  three  which 
may  be  used  on  the  door. 

A  moulding  to  a  panel  should  never  be  of  a 
darker  shade  than  the  panel  colour,  except  in 
wood — such  as  ebony  mouldings  to  oak  panels 
and  stiles,  &c.  A  moulding  may  always  be 
relieved,  either  by  a  line  of  gold  or  of  light 
colour,  but  with  dark  heavy  mouldings  the  result 
is  always  heaviness  and  consequent  ugliness. 


Another  fault  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  is  lini- 
ness  or  stripiness,  if  we  may  bo  allowed  the 
term,  and  it  is  always  well  to  avoid  this,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  having  perfect  harmony 
of   colour.     It   does    not   follow,  because 
green  harmonises  with  red,  that  any  shade  of 
green  will  harmonise  with  any  shade  of  red. 
This  is  not  so.     Both  require  to  be  modified 
to  suit  each   other  before  perfect  harmony 
will  follow  ;  but  if  they  do  harmonise,  we  do 
not  perceive  that  stripiness  so  much  as  we 
otherwise  should.     In  the  Scotch  plaids  or 
tartans,   for  instance,    we  have   the  most 
objectionable  form  of  lines  possible — a  suc- 
cession of  straight  lines  crossing  each  other, 
forming  squares  or  chequered  patterns  ;  but  we 
don't  perceive  the  objection,  simply  because 
the  lines  blend  one  into  another  in  crossing, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  all  harshness,  and  produc  e 
a  certain  degree  of  harmony  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.    Again,  if  we  examine  an  Indian 
shawl,  we  shall  find  that   all   the  primary 
colours  are  used  in  their  full  intensity— bright 
yellows,  brilliant  reds,  intense  blues,  blacks, 
browns  and  greens  of  every  shade  and  hue — 
the  whole  producing  an  exceedingly  rich  but 
quiet  combination  of  colours  of  great  beauty. 
No  one  colour  stands  out  before  the  rest,  but 
all  is  harmony  and  peace.    We  say  peace 
advisedly,  because  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  effect  of  colour  on  the  human  mind, 
or  rather  on  the  nervous  system,  and  upon 
inferior|[animals,  is  either  soothing  or  irritating, 
as  the  case  may  be.     As  to  its  effect  on  the 
lower  animals,  we  need  only  instance  the 
effect  of  red  upon  the  bull,  the  turkey,  and 
goose.  Its  effects  on  the  human  animal  is  not 
quite  so  marked,  but  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  it  affects  his  happiness  and  comfort  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   For  instance,  paterfamilias  goes  home 
tired  and  wearied  from  his  daily  toil  in  the 
City,  leaving  bills  and  shares,  and  discounts, 
with  all  the  worry  and  trials  of  business,  be- 
hind him,  hoping  to  feel  comfortable  and  at 
ease  under  his  own — well,  we  will  say — gas 
light — as  vines  and  fig  trees  are  scarce.  When 
seated  at  home  he  cansot  tell  how  it  is,  but  he 
does  not  feel  that  sense  of  rest  and  comfort  he 
expected.    He  can't  think  how  it  is.    He  has 
every  comfort  around  him — a  pleasant  wife, 
lovely  children,  the  dinner  is  all  right,  wine 
first-rate,  all  jolly,  as  it  should  be — but,  no,  it 
won't  do.    With  all  this  he  is  still  uncomfort- 
able, an  indescribable  feeling  of  annoyance 
pervades  his  being — something  must  be  wrong 
somewhere  ;  his  digestion  is  all  right,  it  can't 
be  that  I    What  can  it  be  ?    At  last  it  strikes 
him  that  it  must  be  that  beastly  paper  he  had 
put  on  in  the  autumn,  and  he  recollects  that  he 
has  never  felt  happy  in  the  room  since — that 
must  be_  the  cause.    He  therefore  resolves  to 
change  it.    This  time  he  makes  choice  of  one 
of  those  quiet,  unobtrusive  patterns  we  have 
before  spoken  of,  and  the  result  is  like  a  magical 
transformation.    He  at  once  feels  comfort- 
able, and  really  at  home  in  the  room.  No 
more  bad  temper,  no  more  discomfort.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  cosy  seat  at  his  own  fire- 
side with  pleasurable  anticipations,  and  he  is 
not  disappointed.    His  wife  and  children  feel 
the  change  and  rejoice,  and  thus  happiness  is 
spread  around  by  good  taste.     Don't  imagine 
that  this  is  an  over-drawn  picture,  for  there 
are  none  of  us  but  have  felt  the  same  efiects 
in  some  degree.     It  is  quite  true  that  some 
persons  are  more  sensitive  to  its  influence  than 
others ;  but  we  all  are  conscious  that  there  are 
some  rooms,  which,  on  entering,  impress  us 
with  a  strong  sense  of  their  comfort  and  cosi- 
ness, while  others  give  one  a  cold  shivering 
feel,  which  depresses  us,  and  makes  one  feel 
out  of  place.    This  being  so,  we  may  perceive 
how  important  it  is  to  avoid  discordant  and 
inappropriate  colours  in  the  decoration  of  a 
room,  as  they  tend  to  produce  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  annoyance,  dazzle  the  eye,  and 
produce  headaches.    We  were  once  staying 
at  an  hotel  in  which  there  was  a  room  papered 
with  what  is  called  a  mediaeval  pattern,  the 
principal  colours  being  blue  and  red.  There 


certainly  was  a  little  yellow  in  it,  but  the  other 
two  had  such  a  preponderance  that  the  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  was  distressing  to 
everybody  who  sat  in  the  room.  If  wo  looked 
at  it  for  ever  so  short  a  time  our  eyes  were 
dazzled,  and  we  soon  had  headache,  and  we 
verily  believe  that  if  we  had  stayed  in  it  we 
should  soon  have  had  brain  fever.  This  effect 
was  not  produced  on  us  alone,  but  everyone 
who  sat  in  it  was  affected  more  or  less. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
The  Sidney  Gallery  of  Aet.— On  Tuesday 
eTening  week,  the  presentation  of  prizes  to 
students  at  this  gallery,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Canterbury  as  a  School  of  Art  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  took  place;  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
preaidmg.  The  first  prize  was  a  pencil  etching 
by  Mr.  Siilney  Cooper,  cows  and  sheep,  the  re- 
cipient of  it  being  Mr.  Caldwell,  jun.  ;  the  second 
prize  was  money  (£1  10s.)  to  Mr.  Bond  ;  and  the 
third  (£1)  to  Mr.  Jones.  These  prizes  were  for 
drawings  from  the  antique  (a  colossal  statue  of  a 
Greek  orator,  in  the  gallery).  There  was  one 
other  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Salisbury  was 
successful,  whose  work  was  highly  commended. 
The  second  class  was  for  female  students,  and 
Miss  Crippen  received  the  first  prize,  which  was 
a  beautiful  drawing  of  sheep  by  Mr.  Cooper- 
Miss  Elsmore  took  the  second  prize  ;  and  Miaa 
Hogben  the  third.  The  third  class  was  for  land- 
scapes, each  student  sending  six,  being  copies  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  pencil  sketches.  Miss  Bewsher  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  another  etching  of 
sheep  by  the  celebrated  artist ;  and  Miss  E. 
Croasdill  gained  the  second  prize.  After  the 
prizes  had  been  presented,  the  rev.  chairman 
addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  company,  eulo- 
gising Mr.  Cooper  for  his  having  established  and 
maintained  this  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Butler  John- 
stone then  congratulated  the  students  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  upon  having  sjch  an 
institution  in  their  midst,  and  said  thev  all  owed 
Mr.  Cooper  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  public 
spirit. 

ARCHITECTURAL    AND  ARCH^OLO- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

London  and  Middlesex  AscHiBOLOGicAL 
Society. — The  ordinary  evening  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  at  University  College, 
Gower-street.  Mr.  H.  P.  Holt  continued  his 
paper  upon  "Early  Albums  ; "  Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  ex- 
hibited Roman  antiquities  recently  found  in 
London  ;  and  a  collection  of  silver  coins  dis- 
covered at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  ex- 
hibited and  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  White 
F.S.A. 


COMPETITION. 
Bradford  Church  Literary  Institute. — 
Messrs.  Milnes  and  France,  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Son,  and  Pepper,  Mr.  Gay,  and  Mr.  Stead  Ellis^ 
architects,  have  been  invited  to  send  in  designs 
for  the  utilising  of  the  old  premises,  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  committee,  and  the  building 
of  the  proposed  extensions  and  additions  to  the 
present  structure.  These  designs  were  sent  in 
yesterday. 


Utilisation  of  Sewage. — We  often  hear  of 
"  death  in  the  pot  "  or  in  the  water  we  drink,  but 
it  appears,  says  the  Parochial  Critic,  that  afe 
Bethnal  Green  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  roads.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  clearly  proved,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  a  child  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  offensive  smell  arising  from  sewer 
deposit  being  spread  on  the  roadway.  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  surveyor  stated  that  the  sewer  de- 
posit is  used  for  binding  broken  granite  on  roads 
newlv  covered,  after  the  soluble  matter  has  been 
drawn  off.  That  is  to  say,  the  scourings  of  the 
roads  are  washed  into  the'sewers  allowed,  to  re- 
main in  those  dark,  pestiferous  subterranean 
caverns  for  a  few  years,  and  then  brought  to  the 
surface  for  road-making.  Truly  in  London 
everything  is  utilised. 

The  New  Forest.— The  60,000  acres  of 
waste  lands  in  the  New  Forest,  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  produce  an  annual  income  of  about  6d. 
per  acre  Mr.  Fuller,  the  eminent  land-agent, 
considers  that,  if  properly  managed,  and  sold  in 
detail,  they  would  realise  £6,000,000  sterling. 
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CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 
Acton. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational Cbapel  at  Acton  was  laid  on  the  Dth 
inst.  The  huiidinfr,  which  will  be  of  Gothic 
design,  when  completed  will  seat  on  the  ground 
floor  600  people.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
£4500. 

BatteeseA. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Baptist  Chapel  atBattersea  was  laid  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building  in  York-road  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  building  will  be  of  the  Romanesqne  style, 
composed  of  white  brick,  white  stone  drsssiogs 
and  cornices,  and  is  estimated  to  hold  900  per- 
sons.   Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  is  the  architect. 

Belpee.  —  The  old  Independent  chapel  at 
Belpcr  is  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
chapel  reared  in  its  place,  at  a  cost  of  £3000. 
The  stylo  of  the  new  building  will  be  Gothic,  with 
a  tower  and  spire,  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  a  congregation  of  500  persons.  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  is  the  architect. 

Cambeidge. — A  new  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Barnabas,  and  situate  on  the  Mill-rokd,  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  Saturday  last.  The 
edifice,  which  only  consists,  at  present,  of  a 
chancel,  capable  of  holding  about  200  persons, 
has  cost  about  £1100  ;  when  entirely  completed 
it  will  cost  £5000.  Mr.  Bury,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Attack,  of  Cambridge,  the 
contractiir. 

COEDYGEIC,  MONMOUTHSHIEE. — On  Thurs- 
day, the  9th  June,  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
Wesley.in  chapel  wa^  laid  by  Mr.  R.  Greenwav, 
of  Pontypool.  The  chapel  is  being  carried  out 
from  designs  and  umier  the  supervision  of  E.  A. 
Lansdowue,  architect,  Newport.  The  builder 
being  Mr.  T.  S.  Thomas,  Nesvport. 

DaELINGTON.— Oil  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  to  replace  a 
temporary  one  built  some  years  ago  for  S.  Paul's 
parish  by  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Thompson,  was  laid 
at  Darlington  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  The  new 
church  is  in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, surrounding  the  ironworks  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  Mr.  W.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Dar-  ' 
lington,  is  the  architect  of  the  new  church,  which 
is  to  cost  about  £4000.  The  building  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  and  will  accommodate 
about  600  wor.shippers. 

Darlington.— The  foun'lation  stone  of  a 
new  Baptist  chapel  at  Darlington  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week  by  Mr.  J.  B,  Pease.  The  chapel, 
which  will  be  Italian  in  style,  will  seat  600 
persons,  and  will  be  erected  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  W.  Peachey,  architect,  of  Darlington. 

DEVONSHIRE-SQUAEE  CHAPEL.-Oil  Monday  .,v  ^x,.  v^em^B  wooanouse   V  t^.  arcui- 

evening  last,  a  farewell  meeting  was  held  at  this  teot,  Bolton-le- Moors.   Mr.  W.  Green  Clarendon- 
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Fryeening.— S.  Mary's  Church,  Eryerning, 
Essex,  was  re-npened  on  Thursday  week,  after 
having  been  closed  for  twelve  months  for  restora- 
tion and  repairs.  The  plaster  has  been  stripped 
from  the  outer  walls,  thus  exposing  to  view  the 
fine  old  conglomerate  walls  of  the  Norman 
period.  New  open  roofs  of  oak,  covered  with 
tiles,  have  been  erected.  The  base  of  the  front 
has  been  restored,  and  a  new  reredos  erected.  A 
new  oak  porch  has  been  built  in  lieu  of  the  very 
dilapidated  old  structure.  The  organ  has  been 
rebuilt  and  removed  from  the  west  gallery  to  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  at  the  west  end,  by  Mr. 
Knst,  of  Chelmsford.  The  general  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Son, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect, of  Chelmsford.  The  total  coat  of  the 
restorations  is  about  £1400. 

Glasgow. — A  new  church  in  the  east  end  for 
the  United  Presbyterians  was  formally  opened  on 
Sunday  last.  Ballgrove-street,  in  which  it  is  built, 
is  in  the  new  suburb  of  Dennistoun,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Alexandra  Park.  The 
architects  are  the  Messrs.  Ingram,  of  Glasgow,  the 
building  is  Gothic  in  style,  its  cost  is  £3000,  and 
it  accommodates  about  seven  hundred  persons. 

Handswobth.  —  On  Wednesday  week  the 
parish  church  of  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield,  was 
re-opened,  the  chancel  having  undergone  thorough 
restoration.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  have  been 
partially  rebuilt ;  single  lancets  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  south  wall,  the  eastern  windows 
having  been  carefully  repaired.  The  ancient 
sedilia  and  piscina  have  likewise  been  brouo-ht  to 
light  and  restored.  The  north  wall  has  beea  re- 
p  tired  ;  but  the  most  important  feature  internallv 
is  the  new  chancel  arch  of  hewn  stone  having  bow"- 
tell  columns  with  moulded  capitals  and  ba3°e3su3- 
t  lining  a  narrow  pointed  arch  of  low  and  massive 
style  of  two  orders,  chamfered  and  moulded— the 
whole  details  hiving  been  studied  from  the  tower 
arch  of  the  church.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  and 
chantry  have  been  lowerdl  two  feet  and  relaid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  old  monumental 
slabs  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  E.xternally  the  walls 
and  stonework  have  been  carefully  repaired  and 
pointed,  and  the  gal)le  copings  renewed  and  sur- 
mounted with  floriated  crosses.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  chantry  two  new  windows  have  been  in- 
serted, with  new  buttresses  and  parapet,  and  the 
wall  partially  rebuilt.  These,  with  the  new  roof, 
are  designed  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  to  wliicli 
tiiis  part  of  the  church  belongs.  The  works  have 
been  executed  by  local  contractors  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  of  Shef- 
field. 

Leamington.— A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  wa 
opened  at  Leamington  last  week.    It  is  in  th 
Italian  style,  and  is  in  accord;mce  with  a  design 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  Woodhouse,  C.E.,  archi 


ancient  place  of  worship.  The  chapel  bavin- 
been  pui chased  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  j 
Company,  the  trustees  have  secured  a  good  site 
for  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of  the ' 
Wall'ord-road,  nearly  opposite  West  Hackney 
Church.  They  have  about  £11,000  to  expend  on 
the  ground  and  the  new  structure,  which  is  to  be 
of  the  Gothic  order,  with  a  spire  110  feet  high. 
Devonshire-square  Chapel  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  prior  to  A.D.  1638.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  Eythorne,  Kent) 
the  oldest;  Baptist  church  in  England.  ' 

Fallowfield.- The  corner  stone  of  the 
Church  of  Holy  Innocents,  Fallowfield,  Lanca- 
shire, was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  inst., 
■with  full  Masonic  ceremonial.  The  site  of  the 
new  church  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  road 
leading  from  Fallowfield  to  Chorlton,  and  ad- 
joins the  Didsbury  High-road.  Space  is  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  schools  and  a  parsonage. 
The  church  will  comprise  a  nave  89ft.  by  25ft., 
internally  divided  into  five  bays  of  17ft.  wide 
each,  and  about  62ft.  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
■will  be  aisles  13ft.  wide.  The  chancel  will 
measure  38ft.  by  22ft.,  and  will  open  ii.to  a  side 
chapel  or  ai.sle.  The  exterior  will  be  executed 
enpierre  point,  with  stone  dressings  to  windows, 
&c.,  and  the  window  tracery  will  be  of  Berlin 
red  terra-cotta.  The  main  internal  columns  and 
arches  will  be  worked  in  red  Runcorn  stone,  with 
■white  stone  for  caps  and  bases.  Accommodation 
■will  be  provided  for  about  700  persons.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Price  and  Linklater,  and 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchliffe. 

Feankton.— The  ancient  cimrch  of  Frankton, 
Warwickshire,  is  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary amount  (£1200)  can  be  raised. 
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Street,  Leamington,  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
W.  Paterson,  of  Manchester,  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  external  dimensions  are  91ft.  bv  60ft. 

Middle  Clatdon.— The  parish  church  of 
Middle  Claydon,  having  been  completely  restored, 
was  re-opened  on  Whitsun  Day.  The  exterior 
has  been  completely  restored,  Dalton  stone  being 
used  in  the  repairs.  The  tower  and  the  chancel 
are  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  the 
latter  having  been  built  in  1519.  An  entirely 
new  vestry  and  lobby  have  been  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  lika  the  tower  and 
chancel,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  old 
gallery  has  been  tnken  down,  and  also  the  ringing 
floor,  a  new  one  having  been  put  over  the  western 
arch.  The  old  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  taken 
down,  ai  d  a  new  oak  panel  one  has  taken  its 
place.  The  altar  and  its  accessories  are  all  new. 
The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Briadley,  London.  The  centre  portion  is  divided 
into  three  subjects— the  middle  one  being  the 
Ascension,  that  on  the  left  the  Resurrection,  and 
that  on  the  right  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  work  has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  George 
Hannaford,  under  the  directions  and  from  the 
designs  of  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.,  R.A.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Franklin,  of  Deddington. 

MIDDLE^YICH.— The  corner  stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Church  was  laid  at  Middlewich, 
Cheshire,  on  Thursday  week.  The  chapel,  which 
is  Lombardic  in  style,  will  be  constructed  of  best 
stock  bricks,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings,  and 
will  seat  about  380  persons.  The  cost  will  be 
£2000. 

Rochester  Cathedral,— The  appointment  of 
Dr.  Scott  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester  will,  it 
is  believed,  lead  to  the  restoration  and  renovation 
of  this  cathedral  at  no  distant  date.    For  many 


years  past  the  funds  from  the  suppressed  canon- 
ries  of  the  cathedral  have  been  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  these  now  amount  to  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000.  A  strong  hope  is  now  expressed  that 
the  accumulated  funds  will  be  expended  in  im- 
proving the  cathedral,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ,  and  rendering  it  worthy  of  taking  its 
rank  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Norman  archTtec- 
t'lre  in  this  country.  The  removal  of  the  old 
block  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  High-street 
has  opened  up  a  fine  view  of  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  which,  until  recently, 
was  altogether  hidden  from  sight.  In  any  altera- 
tions which  may  be  oirried  into  effect  a  further 
improvement  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  carried  out  by 
still  further  throwing  open  this  partially  enclosed 
space,  and  making  a  road  to  the  eastern  end  of 
tlie  cathedral  from  High-street. 

Rome.— The  church  of  S.  Antonio  de  Porto- 
ghesi,  Rome,  has  just  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cavaliere  Francesco  Vespignani, 
the  Pontifical  architect.  This  church,  says  a 
correspondent,  has  always  been  conspicuous  for 
the  beautiful  Portuguese  marbles  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  but  the  rich  colours  of  these  have 
seemed  to  require  that  the  piiuting  and  gilding 
of  the  new  stucco  work  should  be  somewhat 
louder  in  tone  thin  would  be  otherwise  commend- 
able. The  new  frescoes  have  been  executed  by 
Francesco  Grande  and  Salvatore  Nobili. 

Southboeough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
—On  Tuesday,  the  24th  May,  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  church  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Langston,  M.A.,  Vic  ir.  The  church  is 
df-signeii  to  accommodate  600  persons,  the  style  is 
Early  Decorated  Gothic,  the  wads  being  con- 
structed of  the  loc  il  stone  in  random  courses  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  to  be  open 
timbered,  covered  with  tiles.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
posed site  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  stone,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  unusual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  we.ather  penetrating,  andto 
attain  this  end,  all  the  walls  are  built  hollow,  with 
a  clear  space  of  3|  n.  between  the  stone  outer  work 
and  the  ^in.  brick  innuor  lining,  properly  bonded 
with  drip  cramps.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
the  wet  penetrating  over  the  openings,  a  kind  of 
gutter  is  formed  of  cement  "in  the  cavity''  over 
the  crown  of  relieving  arches,  proper  precaution 
being  taken  to  provide  outlets  for  the  moisture  and 
thorough  ventilation  thr.iughout.  The  plan  is 
arranged  so  that  the  church  may  be  built  in  sec- 
tions without  necessitating  any  alteration.  The 
c  mtract  for  the  first  section,  to  accommodate 
300  persons,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Willieomb 
and  Oakley,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  a  cost  of 
£1660.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Theodore  Green,  of 
Finsburj-place. 

SoUTHAMPTox.— The  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  newly-erected  church  of  S.  Mal,thew  was 
performed  on  Saturday  mornin:;  last  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Bull 
.and  Son,  of  Southimpton  ;  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Bull  and  Mondey.  The  building  has  been  raised, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £3000,  in  the  Norman  style, 
the  exterior  being  of  Swanage  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  slate  roof.  Accommodatian 
is  provided  for  500  persons,  and  this  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  when  the  funds  will  admit  of 
the  church  being  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
north  aisle.  It  now  consists  of  a  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel  aisle,  or  organ  chamber,  and  chance!, 
with  semi-circular  apse.  The  nave  arches  and 
columns  are  of  a  very  substantial  character,  and 
are  executed  in  Bath  stone,  with  tastefully 
moulded  capitals  and  bases.  The  flooring  is  in 
encaustic  tiles  ;  that  iu  the  chancel  and  apse,  of 
a  rich  description,  was  presented  by  the  Architec- 
tural Pottery  Company,  of  Poole. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bo-wLiNG  Church  Schools.— The  vicar  of 
S.  John's  Church,  Bowling,  Yorks,  finding  that 
the  old  school  was  inadequate  for  the  wants  of 
his  district,  has  obtained  a  neat  Gothic  design 
from  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  F.  Healey,  architects, 
Bradford,  for  new  and  more  capacious  school 
buildings,  to  accommodate  400  infants,  girls,  and 
boys.  The  schools  will  be  one  story  in  height, 
with  a  southern  aspect,  and  consist  of  infants' 
room,  48ft.  by  19tt.  ;  girls'  room,  48ft.  6in.  by 
19ft.  ;  and  boys'  room,  5Gft.  by  19  ft.  ;  each  of  the 
schoolrooms  being  18ft.  6in.  in  height  to  the 
ceiling,  and  provision  is  made  for  class  rooms. 
Externally  the  schools  will  be  constructed  of 
stone,  relieved  with  gables,  filled  in  with  circular- 
headed  windows  ;  and  the  other  windows  are  shown 
with  stone  muUions  and  transoms.    The  founda- 
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tion-stone  of  the  school  is  to  be  laid  on  tho  28th 
insfc. 

Ceylon. — ^Thc  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
public  markets  and  municipal  oflices,  Colombo, 
was  laid  on  April  22  last,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edioburgh,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  ol 
spectators.  Tho  buildings  will  consist  of  two 
detached  blocks,  one  200ft.  by  ^60ft.  running 
parallel  with  tho  face  of  the  site,  and  the  other, 
170ft.  by  80ft.,  at  right  angles  to  it  in  the  rear. 
Tlic  central  portion  of  the  former  will  contain  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  with  a  double  row  of 
shops  on  each  side  corered  with  iron  roofs.  The 
rear  block,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  public  market, 
■will  be  entirely  of  iron.  The  buildings  generally 
will  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  a  lofty 
clock  tower  is  to  form  a  prominent  feature.  The 
buildings  hare  been  designed  by  Mr.  James  G. 
Smither,  Government  architect,  under  whose 
directions  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Eastwood. — The  corner  stone  of  anew  Church 
of  England  school  at  Eastwood,  near  Rotherham, 
w  as  laid  on  Thursday  week.  The  building,  which 
will  cost  about  £600,  is  being  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Blackmoor,  architect,  of  Rother- 
ham. 

Halifax,  Yorkshire. — The  new  schools  for 
boys  in  connection  with  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
and  which  are  situate  in  West  Parade,  are  now 
bringing  the  first  half-year  of  their  career  to  a 
satisfactory  close.  The  style  of  building  is  of  the 
Early  Pointed  period,  carried  out  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  modern  requirements  and 
economy,  great  attention  being  paid  to  obtain 
proper  ventilation  and  light.  The  school  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  site,  containing  a 
spacious  sehool-room,  class,  and  cloak-rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  to  accommodate  150  scholars,  the 
ground  floor  being  used,  for  the  present,  as  a 
covered  play  ground,  with  a  prospect  of  eventually 
being  used  as  a  school  also.  The  roof  of  the 
school  is  supported  by  pointed  arched  principals. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  red,  black,  and  white 
facing  bricks  set  to  pattern.  The  schoolmaster's 
house  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground, 
the  principal  play  ground  lying  between  it  and 
the  school.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  walls  are 
faced  with  outsidedelf-dressed  local  stone,  walled 
in  courses,  relieved  with  cleansed  and  moulded 
ashlar  work.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  and  Patchett,  archi- 
tects, of  Halifax. 

Taunton.— On  Tuesday  the  new  building, 
which  has  been  erected  for  the  Independent 
College,  Taunton,  was  opened.  The  present 
arrangements  provide  for  the  reception  of  150 
boarders,  but  admit  of  extension  for  the  aecon- 
modation  of  20  ■.  The  style  is  Tudor-Gothic  ; 
the  building  is  of  "West  Leigh  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  facings.  In  the  grounds  are  covered  play- 
ground, gymnasium,  tennis-court,  and  bathing- 
place.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  £.5760  4s.  7d  ; 
the  contract  for  builuing,  £10,500;  and  the 
drainage,  ventilation,  architect's  fees,  clerk  of 
■works,  &c.,  bring  the  total  cost  to  nearly 
£20,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Joseph  James-, 
London  ;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Henry  Davis, 
Taunton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communicatious  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  oon-espondence.] 


Received.— P.  A.— J.  V.— W.  Y.— T.  3.— J.  G.  S.— T.  M. 
ana  Co.— J.  andW.— R.  M.  T.— J.  S.— H.  Masters,  J.  H.  T.— 
W.  B.— H.  H. 


J.  Elteinghak.— Sketch  of  cliurch. 
T.  Gakratt.— Your  sketcii  will  appear  in  a  wee'c  or  two.  ' 
A.  Ellis.— Witli  photo  and  description  of  S.  Mary, 
Aberdeen. 
"W.  S.— With  MS.  to  folio  120. 
J.  A.  Poppet.— With  sketch  of  screen.  Returned. 

IMITATIONS  OF  WOOD  AND  MARBLE. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
Sib, — Your  correspondent  "  J.R.  W."  says  that 
I  evidently  don't  understand  the  drift  of  the  pas- 
sage I  quoted  from  Ruskin  in  my  article  on 
Woods  aad  Marbles,  and  that  for  lack  of  better 


weapons  I  have  pelted  him  (Ruskin)  with  dirt. 
Now  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  encer 
into  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  but  I  wish 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  no  man  living 
who  has  a  higher  respect  or  a  greater  love  for  John 
Uuskin's  writings  than  I,  and  I  feel  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  many  of  my  past  and  present 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  art  matters,  and  I  agaiu 
and  again  return  to  his  invaluable  teachings  with 
renewed  pleasure  and  profit;  but,  however  much 
I  admire  and  reverence  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  cannot 
accept  all  that  he  says  as  true  and  uncontradieta- 
ble — practical  experience  and  common  sense  for- 
bid! 

Having  said  thus  much  in  order  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  throwing  dirt  at  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  m'ly 
now  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  "  J.  R.  W." 
In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  him  to  be  consistent 
before  he  sets  up  as  a  Mentor.  He  is  evidently 
one  of  the  compromisers  spoken  of  in  the  article 
referred  to.  He  says,  "  Practically,  there  are  some 
imitations  which,  on  his  own  principles,  escape 
Mr.  Ruskin's  censure.  Wainscot  imitation  well 
varnished  is  a  durable  and  economical  decora- 
tion." What  authority  he  has  for  crediting  Mr. 
Ruskin  with  such  a  contradiction  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, for  if  there  is  one  quality  more  conspicuous 
than  another  in  Ruskin's  writings,  it  ia  the 
principle  of  thoroughness  and  consistency,  and  it 
is  this  very  feeling  which  at  times  leads  him  to 
ignore  the  practical;  therefore  I  feel  assured  that 
the  assumption  is  a  gratuitous  one  on  the  part 
of  "J.  R.  W.  ;"  its  incon.sistency  is  evident. 
Imitations  of  woods  and  marbles  are  legitimate 
aids  to  decorative  art,  or  they  are  not.  The  fact 
of  them  being  well  varnished  does  not  affect  the 
question  at  all  ;  from  Ruskin's  point  of  vievv  they 
are  abominable  and  not  to  be  used,  so  they 
are  held  to  be  from  your  correspondent's  point 
of  view  ;  but  he  unduly  thinks  some  may  be 
used.  I  confess  I  have  no  respect  or  sympathy 
for  trimmers,  and  must  therefore  leave  the  facts 
to  Speak  for  themselves.  "J.  R.  W."  then  goes 
on  to  give  instances  he  has  seenof  aroom — grained 
walnut,  which  was  injured  by  the  window  cord  ; 
another  in  which  an  abortive  attempt  had  been 
made  to  imitate  bird's-eye  maple,  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
evident  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  exper- 
ience of  imitations,  and  if  he  will  refer  to  my 
article  he  will  find  that  I  only  speak  of  good  and 
faithful  imitations,  and  not  one  word  is  said  in 
favour  of  bad  work — such  as  he  speaks  about.  I 
hold  the  principle  to  apply  to  ornaments  as  wel 
as  imitations,  that  if  you  cannot  have  it  well  done 
don't  have  it  at  all,  but  substitute  something  you 
can  have  well  done — plain  colour  is  preferable  to 
ornament  badly  designed  and  executed,  or  to 
poor  imitations.  Again  "  J.  R.  W."  says  "as  for 
ceiling  decoration  there  is  no  structural  necessity 
for  plaster  cornices  at  all."  This  is  a  very 
lame  argument  against  their  use.  The  bricklayer's 
labourer  is  quite  as  well  aware  of  that  fact  as 
your  correspondent.  The  ceiling  is  not  even  sup- 
posed to  be  supported  by  the  cornice  nor  meant  to 
be.  The  ornamental  features  _of  any  building 
are  not  intended  nor  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
its  support,  but  I  think  no  one  will  question  their 
necessity  as  a  means  of  decoration,  therefore  his 
argument  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of  support. 
He  seems  to  imagine  that  I  deprecate  the  use  of 
ornament  ;  if  he  does  he  is  mistaken.  I  certainly 
object  to  every  wall,  door,  ceiling,  column,  and 
pilaster  throughout  a  house.being  bedaubed  with 
ornament,  however  well  executed,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  quietness  and  repose.  In  this, 
as  i-i  other  things,  we  are  too  apt  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes. Let  us  have  ornament  in  its  place,  and 
woods  and  marbles  also.  The  one  is  a  pleasant 
relief  and  contrast  to  the  other. 

Your  other  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
"  W.  T.  F.,''  blames  me  for  expressing  so  decided  an 
opinion  upon  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's writing,  to  which  I  can  only  reply  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  set  me  the  example,  and  I  could  have 
no  nobler  or  better  one.  John  Ruskin  is  not  the 
man  to  clothe  his  ideas  iu  silken  garments,  if  he 
is  speaking  of  anything  he  considers  wrong.  I 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  using  the  words 
"  arrant  nonsense"  when  Iconsider  such  utterances 
to  be  so.  "  W.  T.  E."  falls  into  the  same  error  as 
your  first  correspondent.  He  speaks  of  fancy 
marble  and  imitations  of  impossible  woods.  Now 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  articles  is  in  favour  of  ho- 
nest work,  and  I  condemn  such  work  as  he  speaks 
of  as  strongly  as  he  does.  It  is  this  carelessness 
of  workmanship  and  want  of  thoroughness  in 
doing  what  we  have  to  do  to  the  best  of  our  skill 
and  ability    which  has  brought  these  things 


into  such  bad  repute.  My  sole  aim  in  these 
articles  is  an  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  more 
earnest  desire  and  practice  of  better  and  truer 
work.  .  .  .  "  W.  T.  F."  goes  on  to  argue  that 
stained  wood  is  infinitely  superior  to  painted 
work,  that  it  is  healthier  for  the  workmen,  an  1 
that  the  using  of  paint  makes  a  man  lazy.  Why 
it  should  make  a  man  lazy  J  am  at  a  loss  to.  con- 
ceive. A  personal  experience  of  nigh  upon  forty 
years  amongst  paint  and  painters  docs  not  point 
to  that  conclusion.  He  asks,  Why  should  we 
cover  up  good  and  naturally  grained  wood  ?  I 
don't  say  it  should  be  covered  up.  Good  and 
naturally  grained  wood  is  certainly  beautiful,  but 
bad  wood,  though  natural,  is  not  beautiful,  but 
ugly.  I  say,  if  wo  use  pitch  pine  or  oak,  then 
we  have  a  good  and  legitimate  an  article  ;  but  if 
"  W.  F.  T."  knows  anything  of  tho  trade,  he  will 
know  that  even  pitch  pine  has  to  be  picked  wood 
if  it  is  to  be  used  and  finished  in  stain  and 
varnish,  and  this  fact  enhances  the  price  so  much 
that  in  many  cases  it  brings  it  up  as  dear  as  oak  ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  choice  speci- 
mens much  dearer.  The  practical  efi^ect  of  this 
is  to  limit  its  use,  and  inferior  wood  is  used  in- 
stead. Ordinary  deal  or  white  pine  has  scarcely 
grain  to  speak  of,  and  what  it  has  is  straight  up 
and  down,  without  any  curl.  Any  beauty  it  has 
I  have  failed  so  far  to  discover.  Your  corres- 
spondent  concludes  by  saying  that  there  are  pecu- 
liar riches  for  each  and  every  class.  Here  I  am 
strongly  at  issue  with  him.  A  thing  of  beauty 
cannot  be  too  widely  distributed,  and  should  be 
as  much  the  property  of  the  poorest  of  God's  crea- 
tures as  the  richest.  It  does  not  matter  how  it  is 
brought  about,  whether  by  plaster-casts,  by  cast- 
ings in  iron,  bronze,  or  other  metal,  whether  it  is 
multiplied  by  the  aid  of  maohineiy,  by  engraving, 
by  photography,  or  by  any  other  means,  so  that 
the  original  is  faithfully  rendered,  and  its  in- 
fluence be  as  much  spread  as  possible.  Let 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  feel  it  as  well  as  those 
men  favoured  by  fortune.  Good  must  result 
therefrom.  Away  with  the  thought  that  beauty 
is  only  for  those  who  can  afford  it.  Beauty  and 
goodness  belong  to  no  class  exclusively.  All  of 
us  are  made  better  and  worse  and  happier  through 
its  influence.  Its  effect  in  bringing  out  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  may  be  seen  in  any  picture 
gallery  to  which  the  poor  have  access.  Then  let 
us  hear  no  more  of  confining  art  to  class,  but  let 
us  multiply  its  influence  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  until  it  becomes  universally  felt. 

W.  S. 


ORNAMENT   AND   COLOUR    IN  HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

Sir,— In  your  journal  of  the  10th  iust.  there  is 
an  article  "  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Ornament 
and  Colour  in  its  application  to  House  Decora- 
tion." With  the  general  scope  and  argument  of 
the  paper  I  have  no  quarrel,  and  only  write  to 
notice  a  single  sentence,  where  the  writer  has 
used  an  expression,  doubtless  in  a  comparative 
sense,  which,  understood  literally,  might  convey 
an  idea  not  strictly  intended.  The  sentence 
alluded  to  is,  "  The  grass,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  all  pure  greens,  look  fresher  and  brighter  by 
contrast  with  it." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  credit  one  writer  at  least  on 
the  landscape  painter's  art,  a  pure  green  cannot 
be  exactly  matched  by  any  natural  leaf  or  blade 
of  grass.  The  green  in  natural  foliage  is  all 
mixed  ;  qualified  by  reds,  and  browns,  or  other 
tints,  in  various  proportions  or  combinations,  and 
perhaps  a  large  amount  of  neutral  tint  will  be 
found  diffused  through  every  landscape,  the  dis- 
tance sometimes  being  almost  entirely  of  that 
tint. 

As  in  settling  principles  we  must  be  guided 
by  facts,  it  is  desirable  to  get  as  clear  an  insight 
into  these  as  possible  ;  and  to  assist  any  student 
of  art  in  this  direction,  in  whatever  degree,  by 
stating  anything  I  may  happen  to  have  met  with, 
and  to  remember,  is  the  sole  purpose  in  this  note. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  GeoeGe  Maetin. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  June  15,  1870. 


WRYNESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  THE  STYLE  OP  THE 
PERIOD. 

Sir,— Many  modern  instances  of  design  show  a  mai-ked 
effort  to  repudiate  the  adage  of  Ben  Jonson's  days,  which 
a — 

"  By  Hue  and  rule  lives  many  a  fool." 

Yet  the  wisdom  may  be  called  in  question  that  reproduces 
the  outline  of  old  unfinished  or  decayed  designs  such  as  are 
now  set  up  all  over  the  land.  Is  it  for  moonslline  eft'ect  that 
our  would-be  baronial  villas  and  streets  have  so  many  non- 
descript towers  and  turrets  so  helplessly  copied  and  stuck  to, 
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with  tumble-down  effect,  as  if  some  after-tliought  or  blunder, 
which  puzzles  one  now  to  make  out.  Future  antiquarians 
may  say — • 

"  The  towers  in  different  ages  rose. 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands."— MaeMion. 

Since  the  romance  in  stone  and  hme  vi'as  built  at  Abbots- 
ford,  my  conscience!  what  a  host  there  has  been  of  retro- 
gressive romantic  imitations  !  Even  the  lath  and  plaster 
features  of  old  Edinburgh  are  being  reproduced  in  costly 
stone,  in  a  poor  locality,  without  reference  to  present  fitness. 
Surely  the  beauty  and  taste  of  medifieval  design  are  poorly 
copied  in  our  lop-sided  churches,  with  the  taper  spire  that 
points  to  heaven  put  in  any  corner  that  chance  or  whim 
may  dictate,  and  that  with  other  distortions  is  seen  in 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  all-perfect  Creator  I 

It  may  be  that  some  irregular  sites  require  some  awkward 
arrangements ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  curious  circumstance,  to 
hear  and  see  all  our  petty  Protestant  denominations  squaring 
up  their  puny  ideas,  and  never  striving  to  unite  in  singing 
the  songs  of  Zion  from  one  hymn-book;  yet  all  make  an  effort 
to  build  their  churches  with  the  heavenward  spire  put  one 
side.  If  such  is  perfection  and  beauty  in  churches  built  to 
please  the  priest,  they  remind  one  of  the  story  of  the  liunch- 
back,  who,  after  a  friar  preaching  on  God's  works  being  all- 
perfect,  asked  what  could  be  said  of  him  ?  "  Why,"  said  the 
friar, "  you  are  a  perfect  hunchback."— Yours,  &c.,      J.  K. 


QUESTIONS. 

(1871.]— ARCHITECTS'  CHARGES.  —  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  customary  for 
architects  to  receive  from  contractors  carrying  out  works 
nnder  their  superintendence  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  6  per  cent,  rcceired  from  their  em- 
ployers? I  have  just  discovered  such  an  arrangement  to 
exist  between  the  architect  and  the  contractor  now  conducting 
works  for  which  I  am  to  pay,  and  the  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen assures  me  that  in  London  it  is  a  usual  and  recog- 
nised practice.  Tliere  appears  to  me  something  bad  in  prin- 
ciple in  this,  and  I  should  be  jglad  to  be  informed  if  it  be 
really  true. — Victim. 

[1872.]— SEMICIRCULAR  ARCH.-When  a  semicircular 
arch  of  same  thickness  as  pier  supports  a  superincumbent 
weight,  at  what  point  will  it  yield  supposing  the  piers  to 
remain  perfectly  firm  and  plumb  ?  Does  the  arch  exert  a 
kicking  or  thrusting-out  force  on  piers  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 


[1873.]-CEMENT  FOR  RESISTING  FIRE.-I  shall  be 
obhged  if  one  of  your  readers  will  iuform  me  through  Inter- 
communication what  is  the  beft  known  cement  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire,  and  where  it  can  be  procured,  and  also  what  is 
the  best  sort  of  stone  to  use  for  hearthstone  to  avoid  crack- 
ing and  shelling  ?— Geoege  Seeley. 


[1874.]-GLASS  DRAWING  BOARD.-I  came  across  the 
description,  sometime  back,  of  a  glass  drawing  board  to  faci- 
litate making  tracings.  I  intend  to  construct  ore,  but  cannot 
now  refer  to  the  description.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  how  it 
is  managed  ?— One  of  Us. 

[1875.]-GRANITE  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS. 
— 1  have  seen  a  close  imitation  of  granite  in  colouring  archi- 
tectural drawings  which  I  fail  to  accompUsh  by  any  ordinary 
means.   How  do  your  other  readers  manage  ?— Fkitz. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Impartial  Permanent  Building  Society.— On  Thurs- 
day week  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
office,  280,  Whitechapel-road.  The  eighth  annual  report  re- 
commends the  declaration  of  a  bonus  of  153.  per  share,  in 
lieu  of  only  8s.  last  year;  and  the  directors  state  that,  had 
they  been  able  to  have  lent  out  as  much  money  this  year  as 
last,  the  bonus  would  have  been  proportionately  increased. 

Alliance  (Sheffield)  Permanent  Building  Sociity. 
— The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall.  From  tlie  report  and  financial 
statement  read  by  the  secretary,  it  appears  that  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  transacted  during  the  past  year  at  a 
very  trifling  expenditure,  and  that,  after  paying  5  per  cent, 
interest  to  all  holders  of  completed  shares,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  £435  to  be  carried  forward  towards  the  triennial 
division  of  profits  to  be  made  in  1872. 


WATER 


SUPPLY  AND 
MATTERS. 


SANITARY 


[1876.]-PLAN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STAIRS.— Would 
some  one  kindly,  through  "Intercommunication,"  state  the  rule 
adopted  by  architects  for  showing  on  plan  the  arrangement  of 
stairs?  Do  dotted  lines  represent  the  flight  comin"  up  or 
the  flight  overhead?  In  the  case  of  starting  from  "ground 
floor,  where  there  is  no  basement,  should  any  dotted  lines 
appear  on  plan  ?  I  have  heard  the  subject  frequently  dis- 
cussed, but  at  the  end  each  kept  his  own  opinion  still.— 
Z.  Y.  Z. 

[I877.J-GOTHIC  MOULDING.-Can  any  of  your  read- 
ers intorm  lue  whether  there  is  any  particular  house  where 
the  building  trade  resort  to  for  Gothic  moulding?  All  the 
bosks  of  patterns  that  I  have  obtained  have  reference  to 
kousebmlding,  and  not  fancy  work.  I  want  to  choose  some 
to  cover  a  celling  with  in  the  Elizabethan  or  Gothic  style— viz 
ribs,  &c.— A  Subscsibee  foe  Ten  Yeais.  ' 

[1878.]-  CARD  MODELLING.-Having  read  your  articles 
on  cardboard  modelling,  in  the  month  of  December,  1867, 
can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a  book,  the  price  of  it' 
and  explaining  it  more  fuUy  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  much 
obliged. — In  (Juieeb. 


REPLY. 

[1868.]-CLEANING  GRANITE  ASHLAR. -Let  "  17.  M. 
M. '  wash  over  his  ashlar  front  stone  by  stone  with  strong 
muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)  and  immediately  thereafter  scrub 
well  with  a  wugh  brush  and  clean  water,  taking  care  not  to 
expose  the  stone  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  which  by 
going  into  the  mica  would  produce  a  dirty  grsen  appearance 
and  thereby  mar  the  good  efi'ect  of  it.— J.  M. 

STATUES,  ME]\IORIALS,  &c. 
The  New  Paeis  Opera  HousE.-Otthe  five  groups  in 
bronze  which  are  destined  to  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  new 
Opera  House,  Pans,  two  are  now.  completely  gilt  and  will 
loon  be  displayed.  These  groups,  placed  at  the  angles  of 
the  fagade,  have  been  executed  from  designs  from  M 
Gumery ;  they  represent,  one,  "  Lyric  Poetry  and  the  Muses," 
the  other  "  Lyric  Poetry  accompanied  by  Fames."  The  other 
groups  which  surmount  the  new  Opera  House  are  "  Apollo  " 
by  M.  Aimd  MiUett,  and  the  two  figures  of  '■  Pegasus  "  by 
M.  Lequesne,  which  respectively  crown  the  central  gable  and 
the  extremities  of  the  great  wall  of  the  stage,  or  rather  that 
which  surmounts  the  proscenium  within,  at  the  line  between 
the  itage  and  th«  auditorium. 


The  matter  of  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Drainage  came  before 
the  Court  of  Chancery  on  Friday  last,  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
peal by  the  Board  against  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Roniilly,  who  sequestrated  the  rates,  in  consequence  of  the 
Board  neglecting  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Court  to 
discontinue  draining  the  town  sewage  into  the  river.  'The 
Court,  after  hearing  lengthy  arguments,  adjourned. 

The  Cohpoeation  of  Leeds  and  the  Sewage. — The 
appeal  by  the  Leeds  Corporation  against  the  receut  injunc- 
tion of  Vice-Chancellor  James,  on  the  subject  of  the  sewage 
of  the  borough,  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord- 
Justice  Gilford  on  Thursday  week.  Their  Lordships  held 
that  whatever  privilege  was  conferred  by  the  107th  clause  of 
the  Leeds  Improvement  Act,  under  which  the  power  to  pass 
the  sewage  into  the  river  was  claimed),  must  necessarily  be 
subject  to  the  clause  against  the  committal  of  a  nuisance. 
The  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  therefore  confirmed 
with  costs,  including  the  costs  of  affidavits  not  produced  on 
the  hearing  of  the  motion.  The  Court  also  declined  to  sus- 
pend the  injunction,  and  the  Corporation  therefore  will  be 
compelled  at  once  to  take  measures  for  disposing  of  the  sew- 
age by  other  means  than  those  at  present  in  existence. 

Birmingham.— Mr.  Arthur  Hassard,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, devised  the  scheme  of  the  present  water  supply 
of  Dublin,  has  submitted  to  the  town  of  Birmingham  a  plan 
for  an  improved  water  supply.  The  new  echeiiie  promises 
an  immediate  supply  of  22,000.000  gallons  daily,  collected 
from  streams  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  conducted  to 
Birmingham  by  gravitation.  Beyond  this  vastly  extended 
supply  the  projector  holds  out  a  promise  of  a  double  supply, 
available  without  much  further  trouble,  and  he  speculates 
upon  the  enormous  yield  of  over  70,000,000  gallons  daily, 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  collecting  ground.  The 
position  of  Birmingham  renders  it  impossible  to  get  a  large  and 
constant  supply  of  water  by  gravitation,  without  going  a  long 
distance  for  it.  The  nearest  distance  which  fulfils  Mr. 
Hassard's  conditions  is  to  be  found  iu  the  Radnorshire  hills. 
His  plan  is  to  take  the  water  from  the  River  Terae,  at  about 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Knighton.  The  colleciing  ground 
covers  an  area  of  36  square  miles,  measuring  23,000  acres, 
and  varying  i»  height  from  750  to  1800ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
The  district  consists  of  mountain  and  hill  pasture,  is  of  slate 
formation,  free  from  peat  and  other  nuisances,  and  yielding 
a  pure  supply  of  water,  calculated  as  giving  a  net  yield  of 
27,000,000  gallons  daily.  For  a  further  supply  Mr.  Hassard 
proposes  to  go  to  the  gathering  ground  of  the  River  Ithon,  an 
immediately  adjoining  district,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
36  square  miles,  varying  in  height  from  900  to  1900ft.,  and 
capable  of  yielding  a  net  supply  of  30,000,000  gallons  daily. 
If  even  this  should  be  thought  insutficient,  Mr.  Hassard 
points  to  a  third  source,  further  westward,  and  on  a  still 
higherlevel— namely,  the  upper  drainage  of  the  River  Wye, 
which  he  estimates  as  capable  of  yielding  another  15,000,000 
gallons  daily.  Supposing  the  whole  scheme  to  be  entertained, 
not  less  than  a  daily  supply  of  72,000,000  gallons  of  water 
might  be  rendered  available  for  the  use  of  B'rmii;<liam  and 
the  Midland  district.  For  the  present,  hovt'ever,  Mr.  Hassard 
proposes  that  the  Teme  alone  shall  be  used,  and  that  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  a  daily  supply  of  22,500,000  gallons 
of  water  ;  part  of  the  structural  works  being  so  arranged  that 
the  supply  may  be  increased  to  45,000,000  gallons  daily,  at 
comparatively  small  additional  outlay.  He  estimates  the 
total  cost  of  a  supply  of  22,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily  (with 
a  possible  increase  to  double  that  amount)  at  something  hke 
£1,600,000,  including  the  purchase  of  the  existing  water- 
works. 

Potable  Water.- The  general  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Frankland  and  the  Government  Water  Commis- 
sion amounts  (says  the  British  Medical  Journal),  when 
analysed,  to  a  denial  of  the  current  notion  that  sewer  water, 
mixed  with  the  stream  of  a  river,  is  purified  by  the  conibus- 
tive  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  He  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  that  there  ia  no  rive  r  in  England  long 
enough  to  effect  this  combustion  completely  and  satisfactorily. 
It  is  true  that,  after  a  short  distance,  the  river  water  becomes 
limpid,  and  less  loaded  with  organic  matter,  but  that  is  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  in  suspension 
has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  is  deposited  with  the  mud. 
The  source  of  infection  has  merely  changed  its  time  and  place . 
The  spores  which  are  capable  of  transmitting  disease  resist 
both  modes  of  separation.  To  purify  sewer  water,  the  Com- 
mission sees  no  other  practicable  means  than  filtration  through 
the  earth,  which  it  serves  to  manure  and  enrich.  This  fil- 
tration completely  purifies  it,  and  without  danger  of  infec- 
tious emanations  arising  from  the  land,  as  might  be  feared. 


LEGAL. 

Distressing  Railway  Fixtures.- The  case  of  Tumor  v. 
Cameron  (Q.  B.,  18,  Weekly  Reporter,  5ii)  decides  that  the 
iron  rails  and  sleepers  on  a  railway  cannot  be  distrained  for 
rent.  The  question  was,  "  whether  the  rails  and  sleepers 
forming  the  railway  under  consideration  continued  to  be  per- 
sonal chattels,  or  whether,  by  reason  of  their  annexation  to 
the  freehold,  they  became  fixtures."  It  was  found  in  the 
case  that  the  railways  in  question  were  private  railways, 
made  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  some  collieries,  and  were 
so  far  permanent  that  they  were  intended  to  remain  on  the 
premises,  as  auxiUary  to  the  working  of  the  mines,  until,  at 
least,  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  mines  were  let. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  case  was  one  of  fact  and  law. 
There  is  seldom  any  dispute  as  to  the  definition  of  fixtures ; 
but  the  question  usually  is,  whether  particular  articles  have 
or  have  not  become  fixtures.  This  decision  has  now  settled 
the  queition  ai  to  Uue«  of  t»iiwKi».— Solicitors'  Jourml. 


Newton  Abbott,  Devon.— The  Art  and 
Industrial  E.xhibition,  held  at  Philadelphia  Hall, 
which  closed  on  the  8th  inst.,  has  been  attended 
with  unexceptionable  success.  The  collection  in 
the  industrial  section  included  beautiful  samples 
from  the  Watcombe  Terra  Cotta  Company,  and 
the  Bovy  Pottery  Company,  whilst  Mrs.  Treadwin, 
of  Exeter,  sent  some  most  exquisite  samples  of 
delicate  and  intricate  lace  work.  In  the  art 
department  there  were  some  clever  sketch  models 
in  plaster,  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  that 
gentleman  exhibited  a  series  of  photographic 
specimens  of  his  carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  all 
of  them  showing  much  power  in  design  and 
execution.  Mv.  Widgery  was  the  largest  ex- 
hibitor of  paintings,  his  picture  of  the 
"  Cuckoo "  being  awarded  the  silver  medal. 
It  is  exceeding  fine,  displaying  not  only  the 
artist's  well  known  freedom  and  vigour,  but  being 
finished  with  such  exceeding  care  and  minute 
accuracy  that — the  ferry  foreground  especially — 
it  invites  and  will  repay  the  closest  inspection. 
Mr.  Foot,  of  Ashburton,  was  represented  by 
some  faithful  views  of  the  Dart.  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Whitaker  contributed  some  paintings  of 
interesting  local  scenery.  The  photographic 
display  by  Mr.  Bradnee  and  Mr.  Croft  was  very 
good.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  works  by 
School  of  Art  pupils  ;  they  were,  however,  of 
little  interest.  The  attractions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  supplemented  by  lectures  and  concerts 
each  evening. 

Railway  Extension  at  Tredegar. — The 
contract  for  the  making  of  the  line  between 
Merthyr  and  Rhymney  has  been  taken  by  Massrs. 
Brassey  and  Field  ;  and  Mr.  McCullock,  who  con- 
structed the  line  from  Sirhowy  to  Nantybwch,  as 
sub  -  contractor  for  Messrs.  B  rassey ,  has  commen  ced 
operations.  This  will  be  the  last  connecting  link 
ia  the  way  of  railway  accommodation  for  Tredegar 
and  every  town  of  importauce  on  the  hills. 

Moving  a  Windmill  Sixteen  Miles.— A 
novel  experiment,  not  quite  bo  sensational  as  the 
nioving  of  an  hotel  at  Chicago,  but  yet  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  has  been  the  re- 
moval of  a  wind  flour-mill,  with  all  its  fittings, 
from  Westacre  to  Clenchwarton,  Norfolk,  a  dist- 
ance of  about  sixteen  miles.  The  mill  was  a 
wooden  structure,  and,  with  its  machinery  of  enor- 
mous weight,  stood  upon  wheel",  having  been 
purchased  by  a  man  living  at  Clenchwarton,  he 
determined  to  endeavour  to  draw  it  along  the 
road  by  a  traction  engine,  but  all  efforts  to  find 
one  strong  enough  proved  ineffectual ;  the  applica- 
tion, however,  of  a  powerful  steam  cultivation 
engine  proved  more  successful.  In  passing  along 
the  road  various  expedients  had  to  be  tried,  such 
as  in  ascending  a  hill  the  engine  proceeded  to  the 
summit,  and  then  pulled  the  mill  up  with  a  chain, 
and  so  carefully  had  the  task  to  be  performed  that 
it  occupied  three  days  to  make  the  journey.  In 
crossing  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Walton, 
the  telegraph  wires  were  broken.  In  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ouse  it  was  feared  that  the  celebrated 
long  bridge  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  enormous  weight,  but  the  engine  having  first 
passed  over,  the  mill  itself  was  drawn  over,  the 
timbers  of  the  bridge  in  the  meantime  creaking, 
and  showing  that  a  very  severe  test  was  being  put 
upon  its  powers.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  the 
bridge  had  been  broken,  but  this  was  found  not 
to  be  60.  Its  arrival  at  Clenchwarton  was  re- 
ceived with  quite  a  demonstration. 

Exeter  Cathedeal. — In  an  article  on  Exeter, 
the  Saturday  Review  says  : — Every  one  who 
goes  to  Exeter  can  hardly  fail  to  examine  what 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  only  subject  of  inte- 
rest in  the  place,  while  of  the  early  history  of  tlie 
city  and  the  traces  which  it  has  left  behind  it  a 
guide  is  eminently  needed.  As  in  some  other 
episcopal  towns,  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  for 
instauce,  the  Episcopal  Church  derives  additional 
importance  from  the  extraordinary  poverty  of  the 
parish  churches.  There  is  no  parallel  in  E.xeter 
to  the  great  parish  churches  of  Bristol,  Wells,  and 
Norwich.  Of  the  Cathedral  itself  the  strange  and 
unique  outline  is  well  known.  No  western  towers, 
no  central  lantern,  but  two  side  towers  forming 
transepts,  which  have  been  irreverently  likened 
to  paddle  boxes,  and  which  are  repeated  again  at 
Ottery  S.  Mary.  But  the  absence  of  a  central 
tower  or  lantern  of  any  kind  allows  the  existence 
of  what  is  probably  the  longest  continuous  vaulted 
roof  in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  judge  of  its  effect 
as  it  is  now  sadly  broken  by  the  organ  stuck  on 
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the  rood-loft.  This  at  once  brings  hs  to  the 
question  of  re-arrangemcnt,  which  at  Exeter  is 
certainly  more  difficult  than  la  some  other  places. 
The  stalls  are  wretched,  but  the  rood-screen  ii 
Bolid,  ancient,  and  very  beautiful,  and  we  could 
hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  it.  But  we 
are  not  at  all  clear  it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn 
it  into  an  open  screen  without  destroying  its  effect. 
Exeter  could  then  be  as  well  arranged  as  Lichfield 
or  Hereford.  Failing  this,  it  might  be  best  boldy 
to  cut  the  church  asunder,  Dunster-wise,  to  place 
an  altar  outside  the  screen,  to  use  the  nave  on 
Sundays,  as  is  partially  done  at  present,  and  to 
keep  the  choir  as  a  chapel  for  daily  service. 
Anyhow,  the  present  ungraceful  fittings  of  the 
cboir  must  be  swept  away,  and  the  monstrous 
proposal  of  throwing  the  choir  aisles  into  it  must 
not  be  thought  of. 

The  Demolition  op  City  Chukches. — 
Mr.  J.  S.  Burn,  writing  to  Notes  and,  Queries, 
eaya  that  when  S.  Christopher's  church  was 
pulled  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  Bank 
of  England,  a  copy  was  made  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions and  deposited  in  the  Heralds'  College.  He 
adds  that  about  1846  this  copy  was  admitted  as 
the  only  evidence  of  a  fact  deciding  the  title  to 
a  freehold  property  in  Blackfriars.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  similar  precautions  will  be  taken  now 
that  other  City  churches  are  about  to  be  de- 
molished. 

Bricks  peom  Gas  Coal  Ashes.— According 
to  the  American  Gaslight  Journal,  walls  of  re- 
markable lightness,  porosity,  and  dryness  may  be 
built  cheaply  of  bricks  made  from  the  ashes  of  the 
coke  derived  from  gas-works.  Mr.  Wagner,  the 
first  inventor  of  the  process  for  effecting  this, 
gives  the  following  as  his  modus  operandi : — 
"The  ashes,  after  being  taken  from  the  retort, are 
spread  on  the  surface  of  a  clean  floor ;  they  are 
then  finely  pulverised,  and  10  per  cent,  of  slacked 
lime,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  water, 
is  intimately  stirred  and  incorporated  with  them. 
After  a  rest  of  24  hours,  the  mixture  is  made 
into  bricks  by  the  ordinary  process.  These 
bricks  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  drying 
sheds,  where  a  few  days'  exposure  renders  them 
fit  for  use." 


The  Cologne  Victoria  Theatre,  which  has  replaced 
that  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  was  opened 
last  week. 

Professor  Capellini  has  published,  at  Bologna,  an 
account  of  the  last  International  Congress  of  Pre- 
historic Archajology  held  last  year  at  Copenhagen. 

By  way  of  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, it  is  proposed  to  add  a  tower  to  S.  Mary's 
Church,  in  the  cathedral  city  of  the  diocese. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  to  be  built  at  Noss, 
near  Plymouth.  Messrs,  Ambrose  and  Snell  have 
prepared  the  designs. 

A  person  who  was  once  a  gardener  is  now  prac- 
tising in  Yorkshire  as  an  architect,  in  which  profes- 
sion he  obtains  as  many  engagements  as  he  can  fulfil. 
The  same  individual  has  a  pride  in  gaying  that  he 
reckons  "nowt "  about  the  five  orders  of  architecs 
(sic),  and  would  not  give  a  "  toss  "  for  a  man  who 
was  unable  to  put  something  new  in  every  job  he 
gyt. 

The  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians  is  negotiating 
for  a  loan  of  £14,000,  in  order  to  enlarge  S.  Luke's 
workhouse. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  during  a  strong  wind, 
the  roof  of  the  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  on 
the  Anlaby-road,  Hull,  was  blown  ofiE. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  drinking  fountain  on  the 
Market-hill,  Bedford,  at  a  cost  of  £160.  The  design 
of  the  fountain  is  by  Mr.  Usher,  architect,  Bedford. 

The  parish  church  of  Milton  Ernest,  Beds,  has 
recently  been  re-opened  after  restoration. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Tower-hill  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Industrial  and  Poor  Schools  will  be  laid  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  next  by  the  Princess  Marguerite 
of  Orleans. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  "Works  states  that 
the  tunnelling  of  Mount  Cenis  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  Merrybent  and  Darlington  Railway  was 
opened  last  week.  The  works  were  designed  by  and 
executed  imder  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Niramo  & 
Mackay,  Mr.  Quelch  being  the  resident  engineer. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church,  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary,  was  laid  at  Bayham,  Herts,  on  Tuesday 
week.    Mr.  Harris  is  the  builder. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Woodditton, 
Suffolk,  on  Thursday  week. 

It  has  been  decided  to  restore  Christchurch  Cathe- 
dral. 

Messrs.  Hill,  of  London,  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  rebuild  the  cathedral  organ  at  Peterborough. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Masonic  Archaeological 
Institute  takes  place  on  the  30th  inst.,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  "On  the  Phoenician  Masons'  Marks  at 
Jerusalem." 

The  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  at  Rome 
closed  on  the  31st  ult. 

The  Giornale  di  Bonta  announces  that  Signer 
Costa,  the  engineer  who  has  tlio  concession  of  the 
Ost  ian  Canal,  has  commenced  operations,  and  has 
already  traced  it  out  to  a  length  of  ten  kilometres. 

Two  and  a-half  acres  of  land  at  Stoke  Newington, 
just  sold  for  £2200  per  acre,  were  purchased  by  the 
late  proprietor,  during  the  present  century,  at  about 
£100  per  acre. 

Mr.  Frank  Caws,  architect,  has  submitted  to  the 
Sunderland  Trade  and  Commerce  Committee  plans 
for  an  improvement  scheme  for  Sunderland. 

TENDERS. 

Bbidlinqton  Quay,  Yorkshire.— For  the  erection  of 
new  billiard  club  rooms,  on  the  Promenade.  Mr.  Alfred 
Crouch,  architect.  Architect's  estimate  (excluding  plumber's 
work  and  fittings),  £300  : — 

BricHayers,  Plasterers,  and  Slaters. 

Birketfc  £23i  12  g 

Rennard                                                    22.5  0  0 

PetchandFox  '    2O8  15  0 

Harrison,  Walkingtou,  and  Gray  (accepted)..    179  0  0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Vetch  and  Fox   £143  11 

CoUey   120  0 

Purden  (accepted)    II7  0 

Mainprize   115  15 

Bromley. —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bromley 
Workhouse,  at  Locksbottom,  Bromley,  Ke'it,  for  the  Guardians 

of  Bromley  Union.  Wm.  Lee,  Esq.,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  and  Gilfard  :  — 

Marsden   £5600 

Emmett   5469 

Garrett    4848 

Dayne  and  Co   4838 

Crabb  and  Vaughan   4800 

Arnaud    4795 

Gill   4729 

Henshaw    4583 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)  ..  4510 

Tollitt   4477 

Cambeidge.— For  the  erection  of  chapel  at  March,  Cam- 
bridge.   Mr.  John  Usher,  architect : — 

Cuuvin  £2839  0 

Nightingale   2620  0 

Broadhurst   2741  10 

Hutchinson   2225  0 

Cambridge. — For  the  erection  of  Corn  Exchange.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bowyer,  architect :  — 

Bardell  and  Sou   £6300 

Feist  and  Waters   5368 

Thoday    6200 

Hailey    5073 

Nightingale    4729 

Bell  and  Sons   4415 

Loveday   4375 

Elwortliy    4325 

Colchester. -For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Essex 
County  Gaol,  Colchester : — 

Adamson   £5726 

Munday   5500 

Capon   6300 

Grimes    5039 

Wells   4700 

Brown    4650 

Runnacles  ,„   4547 

Parmenter   4515 

Saunders  (accepted)...   4430 

Hampstead.— For  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  No.  29, 
High-street,  Hampstead,  for  Mrs.  Barnes.  Mr.  F.  C.  Dyer, 
arctiitect : — 

Hill  and  Sons  £1424, 

Scrivener  and  White    1298 

Manley  and  Rogers   1277 

Islington.— For  gas  fittings  at  the  new  IsUngtou  Work- 
house.   Mr.  Burden,  architect  :— 

Faraday  and  Co.  (accepted)  £556 

Kensal  Geeen.— For  the  erection  of  a  farm  house  and 
homestead  at  Kensal-green  for  Mr.  Hinckraaa.  Mr.  Robert 
Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon  : — 

Nutt  and  Co  £3050  0 

Bunting  and  Saint    2994  10 

Meville    2928  0 

Wicks    2850  0 

Dowel    2745  0 

Harrison  and  Sons   2710  0 

B  lease    2693  0 

T.  and  R.  Whitaker    2635  10 

Wiles    2550  0 

Thackray    25(J0  0 

Dover  and  Co   2499  0 

Parsons  and  Telling   2i99  0 

Snowball    2495  0 

Wicks,  Bangs  and  Co   2490  0 

Salter    2375  0 

Tliompson  and  Smith    2277  0 

Bowler  and  Baxter    2139  0 

Leavesden,— For  joinery,  fittings,  and  fixtures  at  the  S. 
Pancras  Schools,  Leavesden,  for  the  S.  Pcncras  Board  of 
Guardians  : — 

J.  F.  Barber  and  Co.  (accepted)   £157  16 

Leavesden.— For  boundary  oak  fencing  at  the  S.  Pancras 
Schools,  Leavesden,  for  the  S.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  :  — 
Hewetsou  (accepted)  £190  16  9 

Leavesden. — For  forming  roads,  &c.,  at  the  S.  Pancras 

Schools,  Leavesden,  for  the  S.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians :  

Young  (accepted)  ,.,  „  „„  £740 


LoNDOif.— For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Belle  Isle  Camden 
Mr.  E.  M  Whitaker,  architect.   Quantities  supplied 'by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddctt : —  n  j 

R  E  Roberts    1494 

Williams  ,   i4g5 

IliKgs  1482 

Hridgman  and  Nuthall   14.50 

Scrivener  and  White   1335 

MAIDSTONE.-For  the  erection  of  offices  for  the  Clerk  0 
the  Peace  for  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  architect.  Ouan- 
tities  by  Mr.  G.  Ruck  :  — 

Schofield  £1640   g  3 

Jjnith   1281  14  0 

Naylar    1037    q  0 

Anacomb      1045   9  0 

Vaughan    1022   0  0 

Avard  and  Abnett   ioi5   0  0 

Bridge   993    q  3 

Sollilt   990    0  0 

Wallis  and  Clements  (accepted)   980   0  0 

OxFOEDSHiRE.— For  the  erection  of  residence  and  stables 
at  Beudicote,  near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire.  Thos.  M.  Lock- 
wood,  architect  :  — 

Dover  and  Cox  £5781 

Nightingale   5078 

Franken  and  Sons    52,55 

Munday  \\_]\  5194 

Aldridge   4939 


Davis 


4673 


Kimbuley    4493 

F.  and  S.  Orchard  (accepted)   4.399 

C.  Palmer   3973 

Putney.— For  house,  stabling,  and  greenhouse,  for  J 
lam,  Esq.,  of  Lime-villa,  Putney.    Mr.  C.  H.  Goode, 
architect  : — 

Crabb  and  Vaughan   £1745 

Aries   1704 

Sutton    1665 

  1594 

Wigmore    1575 

Adamson   1665 

Stocks  and  Tidy   1525 

Putney.— For  a  house  at  Putney,  for  John  Langham.  Mr. 

Charles  H.  Goode,  Surveyor  ; — 

Adamson  and  Sons  (accepted)  £1565 

Southall.— For  erection  of  nursery,  ha.,  at  St.  Maryle- 

bone  schools,  Southall.     Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied : 

Nightingale   £1363 

Bamford  and  Son   1320 

Manley  and  Rogers   1320 

Hanson   1319 

Gibson  Brothers   1274 

Crabb  and  Vaughan    1213 

Howard  (accepted)    1189 

S.  Luke's. — For  new  mortuary  for  the  S.  Luke's  Vestry 

Brown  and  Son   £500 

Palmer  and  Co   351 

Perry,  Bros   315 

Sabey  and  Son  (accepted)    283 

S.  Albans. — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  coachhouse,  &c., 
at  St.  Albans,  Herts,  for  Thos.  Paget,  Esq.  Henry  Jarvis  and 
Son,  architects : — 

Tarrant  £1681 

Miskin    1487 

Thompson   1480 

Henshaw    1447 

Shepherd    1445 

Gammon  and  Son    1385 

Richardson   1159 


SuEREY.— For  erecting  schools  at  Merton,  Surrey,  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Thornton  Charity.  Messrs.  Aldridge  and 
Willis,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols  and 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :— 

Gammon  and  Sons   £2740 

(tleduced  to  £2550,  and  accepted.) 

Teddington.— For  surface  (pipe)  drainage,  Teddington. 
Thomas  Goodchild,  surveyor.   Quantities  supplied : — 

Agate   £909   7  i 

Cole    526   2  0 

Brown    512   3  0 

Standen    510   0  0 

Pizzey    465   0  0 

Voss   467  10  10 

Blackmore    445   0  0 

Keeble   419   0  0 

Young    401  10  0 

Goodair    390  10  0 

Bloomfield  (accepted)    388   0  0 

Tottenham.— For  the  erection  of  house,  Lansdowne-road 
Tottenham.    Mr.  T.  E.  Munday,  architect  :— 

Clayton   £865  0 

Chapman    770  0 

Linzell    719  0 

Sheer   695  0 

Hamlin    68t  0 

Webb   675  0 

Nightingale    672  0 

Maeers    666  0 

Humphreys  and  Son    650  0 

Garrud    6t9  0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co   637  0 

Harrison  and  Edwards    630  0 

Bowler  and  Baxter   590  10 

Best  and  Brown    577  0 

Niblett  and  Son   550  0 

Whittaker   519  10 

Hoare  and  Cleland  (late)   535  0 

Whitefeiaes.  —  For  works  at  Grand  Junction-street, 
Whitefriars.    Mr.  A,  Peebles,  architect ; — , 

Hill  and  Sons    £2576 

G.  Myers  and  Sons   2415 

Barnett    2240 

Adamson  and  Sons   2226 

Ramsey   2215 

Fish   2190 

Manley  and  Rogers   2158 

Sawyer    2100 

Nightingale  '.   2063 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham    1988 

Foster   1912 

£nnor   1896 
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 * 

£1709 

0 

1680 

0 

1599 

0 

1548 

0 

1500 

0 

1490 

0 

1478 

0 

1470 

0 

1450 

0 

1398 

10 

The  Hyde,  Kingsbury. — For  the  erection  of  farm  house 


Wicks,  Bang 


Thacltray   1395  o 

Dover  and  Co   1393  5 

Willett   1393  Q 

Thompson  anil  Smith    1327  0 

Snowball   1292  0 

Parsons  and  Telling    1249  0 

Bowler  and  Baxter   1185  10 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Falmouth.  —  United  Distktct  Sewerage  Works, 
June  21.- -Contract  No.  1.— For  providing  and  laying  about 
6000  yards  of  best  alazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  12in.  in  diameter;  also  the  necessary  junctions, 
cleansing  pipes,  syphons,  sand  tanks,  gulleys,  "sewer  venti- 
lators, &c.  Contract  No.  2.— Providing  and  laying  about 
2500  yards  of  best  glazed  stoneware  socket  pipe  sewers,  from 
9in.  to  21iu.  in  diameter;  also  the  necessary  junctions, 
cleansing  pipes,  syplions,  sand  tanks,  guUeys,  sewer  venti- 
latois,  &c.-  -Wm.  Warn,  Clerk,  Falmouth  United  District 
Sewerage  Board  Office. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June  20.— For  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  Bath-lane,  Newcastle-upon-Tvne.  Thomas 
Oliver,  F.a.I.B.A.,  architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Croydon,  June  21.— For  enlarging  ths  church  of  St.  An- 
drew.   Kev.  D.  Long,  St.  Andrew's  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Rochester,  June  27— For  the  erection  of  a  new  corn  ex- 
change at  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
rear  of  and  adjoinino-  to  the  present  Corn  E.\change.  Hichd. 
Prall,  Town  Clerk,  Rochester. 

WiGAN  New  Infiemaky.  July  1.— For  the  erection  of  tlie 
proposed  new  infirmary  for  Wigan  and  the  district.  Richard 
Lea,  hon.  sec,  Wigan. 

HuDDERSFiELD,  June  30.— For  the  erection  of  a  first  por- 
tion of  a  block  of  buildings  comprising  shops,  warehouses, 
&c.,forSir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.  W.  II.  Grossland,  F.R.l.B.A. 
25,  Park-square,  Leeds,  and  4,  Regent-street,  S.W.  ' 

Dublin  Poet  and  Docks  Board,  June  29.— For  taking 
up  and  rebuilding  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  quay,  for  a 
lencfth  of  about  1832ft.,  with  works  connected  therewith. 
N.  Proud,  Secretary,  DubUn  Port  and  Docks  Office. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  June  27. — For  the 
erection  of  a  fire  brigade  station  ia  Ladbroke-road,  Notting- 
John  Pollard,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Spring-gardens, 


h, 

S.W. 


Bristol  Local  Board  of  IIealth,  June  21.— For  con- 
structing, with  cast-iron  railings,  cantilevers  and  mouldings, 
a  wrouglit-iron  girder  bridge,  at  or  near  Park-street,  Bristol. 
John  G.  Heaven,  clerk. 

Cawood,  NEAR  Selby,  Juuc  21.— For  the  forrnin*  of  a 
footpath,  about  800  yards  in  length.  AV.  H.  Nicholson,  and 
Thomas  Thomlinson,  Surveyors,  Cawood. 

Leeds,  June  30.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences 
Ridley  King,  architects,  31,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Leeds.  June  20.— For  the  erection  of  six  good  houses,  in 
Virginia-road,  Mount  Preston.  Wilson  and  Bailey,  archi- 
tects. Central  Market-buildings,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  June  25.— For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  in 
Bellevue-road.    Wm.  Wilks,  architect,  9,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Maldon,  June  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  (to 
be  built  principally  of  brick)  over  Heybridge  Creek  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  at  Maldon,  Essex.  G.  W.  Dizbv  Town 
Clerk,  Maldon.  ° 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  June  28.— For 
the  erection  of  four  cottages,  at  Baeup ;  also,  for  alteration  at 
Moses  Gate  Station.   Wm.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Liverpool  Central  Station  Railway,  July  13.— For 
the  construction  of  the  above  railway  and  works.  Edward 
Ross,  Secretary,  Secretary's  Office,  London-road  Station 
Manchester. 

Hedingham  Highway  Board,  July  4.— For  the  paving 
of  the  footways  on  each  side  of  Ballingdon-strcet.  Robert  F 
Stedman,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Hull,  June  29.— New  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Colt- 
man-street.  For  the  erection  of  the  above-named  buiklin"-s 
WiUiam  Botterill,  architect,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull.    °  ' 

Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Carmarthen, 
July  2.— For  the  execution  and  completion  of  the  following 
works,  VIZ. :— Ist.  For  the  erection  of  two  new  wings,  one  for 
male  and  the  other  for  female  patients;  2nd.  For  sundry 
repairs  to  the  roofs  and  other  parts  of  the  existing  buildin"3 
Charles  Henry  Hughes,  Clerk,  Quay-street,  Carmarthen.  ° 

Worcester  County  and  City  Pauper  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, June  24.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  accommo- 
date 13 1  male  patients.  Martin  Curtler,  Clerk  to  the  Visi- 
tors, Worcester. 

New  Town  Hall,  Rochdale,  June  27.— For  the  oak 
joinery  and  fittings  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
budding.    Zaeh.  Mellor,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds.  Boar- lane,  June  29.— Lot  8  — For  the  erection  of 
the  above  works  for  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Backhouse.  William 
Bakewell,  architect,  Leeds  and  Halifax. 

Reigate,  July  1.— For  the  erection  of  a  master's  residence 
and  the  building  of  a  new  school  room.  John  Lees,  architect 
Keigate,  Surrey. 

Bromley  Local  Board,  June  20.-For  the  supply  of 
about  4000  yards  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes,  varing  from  Cin 
to  15m  in  diameter.  Robinson  Latter,  Clerk  to  the  Local 
Board,  Bromley,  Kent. 

BuRFoRD,  July  1.— Restoration  of  the  Church.— For 
the  draining  of  the  church  and  ehurchyartl,  and  the  warmins 
ot  the  church.    William  Scarlett  Price,  Honorary  Secretary 


Gloucester,  June  27.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel, 
day  rooms,  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Medland,  the  county 
surveyor,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 

London,  July  19.— Ancient  Order  or  Foresters.- For 
the  performance  of  certain  works  required  in  the  erection  of 
the  intended  Foresters'  Hall,  at  Wilderness-row,  Goswell- 
street,  S.  Luke's.   Jno.  McTernan,  Secretary,  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters,  L.U.D.  Offices,  16,  Essex-street. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IS  CONSTRUCTION. 


£   B.  £  s. 

Teak  load  12  10  13  0 

Quebec,  red  pine   3  15   4  1.5 

,,  yellow  pine. .  4  0  5  0 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow   0   0   0  0 

Quebec  oak   5  15   6  10 

,,     birch    3  15   4  10 

,,     elm   4    5   5  5 

Dantzic  oak    4   5   6  5 

fir    2   5   4  0 

Memel  fir   2  10   3  15 

Riga   2  15   3  3 

Swedish    2   0    2  13 

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine   3  10   5  10 
,,  yellow  ijiiio  ..   3  10  5  10 
Lathwood,  Bant.  fm.   4   0   5  0 
„        St  P'burg.   5  10   6  10 
Deals,  pr  C,  12ft  by  3 
by  9  in. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  10  17  10 
St.  John, wliite  spruce  12  10  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality..  18   0  19  0 

2nd  do   12   D  13  0 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11  o  12  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yel...  U 


f   s.  £ 


Finland    6  10 

Merael  

Gothenburg,  yellow 
,,         white  .. 

Gefle,  yellow  

Soderham   

Chri.sti.ania,    per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  m 

yellow   10  10  12  10 

Flooring  Boards,  per 
Bq.  of  I  in.,  first  yeL  7 

First  white   7 

Second  qualities  ....  6 
I'UJIlCESTO.N'Eprtn  6 

oils,  &c. 
Seat,  pale  ..  per  tun  38   0   0  0 

Sperm  body   90   0   0  0 

Cod   41    0   0  0 

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  pale  37  10   0  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  .j9   0   0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  45   0   0  D 

falm,  fine   3y  10    0  0 

Linseed  31    5  31  10 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. .  45  10  46  0 
Cottonseed   30   0  35  10 


0 

7  0   9  0 

8  0   9  10 

7  10   8  0 

9  0  10  m 

8  0   9  10 


6  10 
0  9 


0  8 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

HTHB    ARTIZANS',  LABOURERS', 

-■-    and  GENERAL    DWELLINGS  COMPAJMY 
„       ,  „  (Limited). 
Capital  £250,000.   Shares  £10.    £1  paid  per  Share. 
PBESIDENT-The  Deaa  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Arbitrators. 
Eight  Hon.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lichfield. 
Lord  Elcho,  M.I^ 

&c.,  &c. 


Local  Councii.. 
Thos.  liazley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jacob  liriffht,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Clieelham,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
W.  K.  Calleudor,  juu.,  Esq., 


0  12  10 

Metals. 

Lead  :— 

Pig,  Foreign  per  ton  17  12  6  17  15  0 

„    BngUsh,  W.B                           do.  19    5  0  0  0  0 

„    Lead  Co                                   do.  18  12  6  IS  15  0 

,,   Other  brands                            do.  18    0  0  18  2  6 

Sheet  Milled                                      do.  18  10  0  0  0  0 

Shot,  Patent                                    do.  21   0  0  0  0  0 

Red  or  minium                                 do.  19  15  0  20  0  0 

Litharge,  WB                                   do.  0   0  0  0  0  0 

White  dry                                         do.  25  10  0  30  0  0 

,,  ground  in  oil                           do.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Copper  :— 

British — cake  and  ingot   per  ton  70  10  0  71  0  0 

Best  Selected                                   do.  72   0  0  0  0  0 

Sheet                                               do.  74  10  0  76  0  0 

Bottoms                                          do.  78   0  0  0  0  0 

Australian                                       do.  73    0  0  75  0  0 

Spanish  Cake    o   0  0  0  0  0 

Cliili  B.-irs                                         cash  67  10  0  68  10  0 

"      refined  ingot    71    0  0  "2  10  0 

oL  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods  per  lb.  0  0  CJ  0  0  63 


W.  SwiNDLEHURST,  Slanager  and  Secretary 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  improved 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle 
JNO  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on  the  Company's 
property.  Profits  realised  by  workmen  employed  on 
the  buildings  ii)  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  5  per 
cent.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclosing  postage 
stamp.  Office  1,  Great  College-street  (opposite  the 
House  of  Lords),  Westminster.  London. 

govereign  Life    Office,  48,  St. 

James's-strcet,  and  110,  Cannon-street,  London.  New 
Policies  were  is.ued  in  lSb^J  for  £311,250,  at  an  avGr.age  of  £680  each. 
f,™nnn  ?,  ^^""7  * connected  with  the  Office  exceed 
ibOO.OOO.  Advances  are  made  on  Freeholds,  &c.  ;  also,  to  a  limited 
extent,  on  first-class  Personal  Security'.  uuuien 

  H.  1)  nAVRNPniiT.  Spcretarr 

T*|  Just  Published,  64uio,  ro;iu,  price  one  SmUuig.  ' 

^pons   Tables  and  Memoranda 

for  Engineers,  Selected  and  Arransed  b j  J  T  HURST 
London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  SPUN,  4S,  Charing-cn 
Ihisworki-s  primed  in  pearl  type,  and  is  so 
lily  ^iin.  X  2iu.  bv  iin.  tl 
Waistcoat  pocket. 


ross. 

only  2Jiu.  X  21,^  by  iin;thici;thit  H  ma;f  e^^^Hy  b^ti-S 


nnhe  Best  and  Cheapest  Ji^amt 

-       for   'Farm     Unilr^ino-o     Qto'V.lno       n  ,  .  _    .  „ 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stoue  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
l-rices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
[Advt.]  Corsham,  VTilts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SUEKENDEE  IN  THE  COUNTET. 

iliO^  ^^oo'i^y.  Farningham,  Kent,  builder,  June  22,  at 

ACT  1869.— PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

W.  Bennett,  Queen's-road,  Peckham,  brick  and  lime  dealer, 
July  4— W.  DeUnian,  Lower  Norwood,  builder,  July  7—1'.  J. 
Head,  Eastbourne,  cugiueer,  Juae  27— J.  P.  BaraRwanath, 
Upper  Thames-street  and  llydou-crescent,  Clerkeuwell' 
engineer,  July  7— H.  Stapley,  Tuubridge  Wells,  architect, 
July  H— J.  Down,  Mere,  Wilts,  blackaoiith,  June  27— W. 
Winstanley  and  J.  Formhy,  Liverpool,  engineers,  June  27— 
T.  Thomas  Ystrad,  Glamorganshire,  builder,  July  13. 

DECLAEATION  OT  DIVIDENDS. 

G.  Berney,  Belgrave-street  and  Totton-street,  Stepney, 
timber  dealer,  div,  83.  7id.— J.  Richardson,  Liverpool,  timber 
merchant,  div.  2}d. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

J.  K.  "Ward,  March's-place,  Putney,  builder,  July  2  — W.  T. 
Cowper,  Manchester,  joiner  and  builder,  June  21 — E.  j'. 
Sowter,  Derby,  timber  merchant,  Juae  28. 


PAETNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Clift  and  rrancom,nolloway,  builders— Wright  and  James, 
Bedford-row,  Gray's-iun,  architects— Blocorahe  and  Son,  Nevv 
Wandsworth,  carpenters— Kedward  and  Hasves,  Aniherst- 
road,  West  Hackney,  builders— .\Iidgley  and  Jowett,  Brail- 
ford,  plumbers- BuiTS  and  Sharp,  Graccchutch-street,  metal 
and  timber  merchants. 


T.  u  r,  ,  ^"'^  Buildings,  Stables,  Con.servatories.  Gardens 
Park  Raihngs,  and  all  other  outdoor  work  ;  shutters  ia  Trnn  " 
Stone,  btucco,  or  Wood,  is  JAY'S  PATENT  METALLIC  PAINT 
rt,.,.,.  quickly,  preaentiiis  a  hard  glossy  surface,  and 
The  price  is  half  that  ot  ordinary  p.aints 
.  one  coat  being  equal  to  two.  Price*  i  pTdi 
niixed  for  use,  in  all  colours.  5s.  6d.  p°er  gallon,  27s°  pfr  cTt  red 
chocolate,  and  black,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  21s  uer  cwt  Tfri-' 
PATENT  ADAMANTINE  PAINT  for  covering  "^ron  flat  sur 
face,  dries  in  twenty  minutes,  as  hard  as  the  irjn  itseli  5s  rer 
gallon,  ais.  per  cwt.  Orders  for  1  owt.  and  upwards  sent  cari-ia  e 
tree  to  any  railway  station  in  England,  on  receipt  of  rcmittanoa 
addressed  to  Wm.  P.  Owen,  Woodfiam  Works,  Vauxhall  Station, 


It  Covers  well,  drii 
never  blisters  or  cracks, 
and  it  goes  twice  as  far, 


_[;^ew.  —  important 


J{^oyal  Polytechnic.— "Sand  and 

the  Suez  Canal,"  by  Professor  Pepper.— Musical  Enter- 
tainment, by  George  Buckland,  Esq..  -  The  Heart  of  Siono  with 
Spectral  Scenes.  American  Organ  daily.  Du^war's  FeiUs  ar^ 
other  attractions,  all  for  One  Shilling.  ''Tho  Great  Citt"  „f 
half-past  1  Sue.  Canal,  at  half-pa°sl  2  and  a  ,,u,  rte"^to  8 
Heart  of  Stone  at  4,,nd9.  Dngivar's  Feats,  at  half-past  3  aud 
■  luarter  past  7.    Open  12  to  5  and  7  to  10. 

Buildino^ 

r.o,.H„„=^^"''.''-  Estate,  adjoining  the  Eoyal 

Gardens,  aud  close  to  the  Kew  Gardens  scatiorf,  with  new 

Sites,  10  Bt,  Lb r.uu  Building  Leases,  direct  Irom  the  Free- 
holder at  moderate  ground  rents.   Tlie  soil  is  loam,  with  a 
suosoilot  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  climate  is  proverbially 
IT'.  iS^*,'^'"'  ''^'^        railway  in  connexion 

with  t  ie  MeiroDoiitan  system,  Kew  is  uow  readily  accessible 
Irom  all  parts  or  the  metropolis.  Money  will  he  advanced. 
Plans  aud  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  DRlVlilt  sur- 
veyors, Land  Ageuts,  aud  Auctioneers,  4.  Whitehall,  Loudon, 

^o  Builders  and  others. — To 

.  5^'?'"''  Tender,  on  Repairing  Lease,  House  s  and  Shops 
ituate  in  Neptune-s  reet,  Bedford- place,  and  Goldsworthy-terrace, 
Kotherhithe.  Particulars  with  Conditions  and  Form  of  Tender  of 
1  if  L  ^\^''":^^''^''y°''^'  I"i°<l  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  4,  White- 


'J'o  Builders. — Dulwich  Estate. 

pnnTTn'l?/"'J'"?°!'^  are  prepared  to  LET  on  LEASE,  for  84  years, 
PORTIONS  of  their  ESTATE,  for  building  purposes.  There  ia 
ample  railway  communication,  and  special  educational  advantages 

n  the  new  College  are  secured  to  occupiers  oE  houses  on  the  estate. 

or  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  1,  Westmin- 
GcTerno^B        Victoria-street,  S.W..  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 

(Jrystal   Palace  Company. — To 

Builders  and  others.— Crystal  Palace  Estate.— The  Crrstal 
Palace  Company  are  prepared  to  let  on  building  leases  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  certain  portions  of  their  freehold  property  abuttine 
upon  tlie  Penge-road,  Ihickwood-road,  Anerley-road,  and  Palace- 
road.  1  lans  and  conditions  may  be  seen  on  appUcation  to  John 
Norton,  llsq.,  Ai-ohiteot,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  wf,  or  to  Mr  Hart 
Accountant,  Crystal  Palace,  .Sydenham,  S.E  ' 

Capital  Brickfield  to  be  Let, 

17  miles  east  of  London,  having  railway  sidings  and  a 
large  wharf.  Plenty  of  excellent  brick  and  tile  earth,  also  fine 
sand  ana  abundance  of  water.  Fixed  rent  and  royalty  moderate 
Immediate  possession.  No  stock  nor  plant  to  be  taken.  J?or  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Bnrder  and  Dunning,  27.  ParU.amont- 
street,  Westminster.  S.W. 


|3uilding  Land,  with  Mansion 


warming 

Burford,  O.von. 

isHTON  Keynes,  Wilts,  June  25.-For  the  erection  of 
new  schools,  teacher's  residence,  &c.,  in  the  above  parish. 
Lansdown  and  Shoplaud,  architects,  &c.,  Swindon. 


Important  Freehold  Building  Site,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  in- 
tended additions  to  the  National  Gallery  Trafalgar-square 
Charing  cross,  compri=in?  8000  sunerflcial  fejt,  with  immcaiate' 
possession  ;  also  the  Freehold  Public-house  adjoining,  known  as 
the  Monmouth  Head,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street  and 
Hemniings-row. 

]\/[essrs.  Rushworth,  Abbott,  and 

Co.  beg  to  announce  that  thoy  have  instructions  to  SELL 
the  above  mentioned  valuable  FRKEHOLD  PROPBllTY.  The 
houses  erected  on  the  enmnd  are  numbered  34,  35,  and  41,  Castle- 
street,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  large  yaid,  with  stabling  and  other 
buildings,  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
given,  allordmg  a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  ii 
public  building,  picture  gnlleries,  a  museum,  theatre,  mercantile 
establishment,  &c.,  being  situate  within  15il  yards  of  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  The  Monmouth  Head 
public-house,  No.  17,  Hemmiugs-row,  is  let  on  lease  till  1909,  anil 
will  term  a  separate  lot.  Plans  of  the  whole  estate  may  how  be 
inspected  and  further  particulars  obtained  at  the  offices  of  Messrs 
itushworth,  Abbott,  and  Co.,  22,  Savile-row,  Regent-street,  W. 
andig,  Change-aUey,  Cornhill,  E.G.,  who  are  fully  authorised  to 
negotiate  a  Sale  by  Private  Treaty. 


and  Stabling,  at  Acton,  Middlese_, 
Friars,"  the  property  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Compa 

,  is  to  be  LET,  for  99  ye:       '       ■  -■ 
Kcsidences.   It  is  a  quarter  of 
whence  there  is  t 
Metropolitan  Ka 

timbered,  and  having  a  line  prospect  over  the  Surrey  Hills  south- 
uds,  and  over  London,  Middlesex,  &c.   Apply,  personally,  at  the 
ISo.  7,  Royal  Exchange, 


known  as   '■  The 
.  .  aud  containing 
the  Erection  of  Detached 
rom  the  Acton  Station, 


iimunication  with  the  City  and  West-end  by  tho 
vay.j  It  13  the  highest  hmd  in  Acton,  weir 
ng  a  fine  prospect  over  the  Surrey  Hills  south- 


otHce  of  Mr.  Hesketh, 
Loudon,  E.G. 


London  Assui-a 


'J^o  Builders,  Contractors,  and 

unnM!?f?*^Airn?Jj?,.o^°^"-  several  most  substantially  -built  10 
ROOMED  CARCASSES,  some  partially  finished,  drained  into  the 
main  High  Level  sewer,  situate  near  the  neiv  cliurch  of  S.  Geor'-e's 
m  the  iufnell  Park-road,  HoUoway,  a  wide  road  leading  out  of  the 
mam  Hoi  ovvay-road,  near  the  Nag's  Head  and  close  to  the  Favorite 
Ummbus  lioute.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Dalton  and  Jessett,  soUcitors 
St.  Clement's  House,  St.  Clement's-lane.  Lombard-street. 


J)ry  Wainscot,  3  years  old,  price 

6d.  to  9d.  Mahogany  equally  cheap,  at  JOHN  COUMBE'S 
Lady  Lake's  Grove.  Mile-end  G ate. 

^^y^ood  Working  Machinery. — ■ 

ox  SALB,  and  will  be  disposed  of  cheap,  1  Cross  Cut  Saw 
Bench,  (self  acting),  will  take  in  12  X  3  ;  1  Wood  Frame  Squaring 
Machine,  will  plane  13ft.  X  18in.  X  2Iin  ;  1  ditto,  (second-hand)  ■ 
1  Wood  Frame  Power  Mortising  Machine  ;  1  Iron  Frame  ditto,  with 
bsnng  attached.— Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  fo  W 
Furness,  and  Co.,  Globe  Works,  LiverpooL 
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ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOEALITY  OF 
THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

ri~iriE  revelations  made  at  the  coroner's  in- 
JL  quest  held  upon  the  two  men  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  stone  cornice  which  they 
were  engnged  in  lixing  on  a  new  warehouse 
in  York-street,  Manchester,  reveals  a  state  of 
things  most  disgraceful  to  all  concerned. 
Plans  and  specifications  are  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  borough  surveyor  for  approval. 
He  sees  nothing  in  them  objectionable,  every- 
thing appears  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gives  the  necessary 
permission  to  proceed  with  the  works.  The 
evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  work  was  being 
carried  out  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions 
specified,  and,  in  fact,  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  them,  and  the  contractor  acknowledged 
that  when  he  submitted  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  the  borough  surveyor,  he  (the  con- 
tractor) had  no  intention  of  carrying  them  out, 
and  consequently  the  specification  was  only 
drawn  out  to  deceive.  This  case  is  now 
sufficiently  well-known,  and  needs  no  comment 
from  U8.  Its  consequences  are  in  themselves 
a  sad  enough  commentary,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  lead  to  a  further  investigation,  in 
order  to  put  the  blame  upon  those  who  are 
really  culpable. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  is  an 
isolated  instance.  The  moral  turpitude  and 
rottenness  of  a  portion  of  the  building  trade  is 
a  sad  truth,  and  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  In 
commercial  circles,  if  two  or  three  men  con- 
spire to  cheat  and  swindle  another  they  are 
quickly  handed  over  to  the  civil  power  for 
trial  and  punishment,  but  in  the  building 
trades  men  may  conspire  to  defraud  with  the 
greatest  impunity,  and  it  seems  to  be  held 
that  if  once  the  account  is  settled  and  the  bill 
paid,  there  is  no  redress  for  a  man,  however 
much  he  may  have  been  cheated. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  honest  and 
just  men  who  are  builders  and  contractors,  and 
we  believe  that  the  majority  of  architects  are 
gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  far 
above  the  reach  of  all  suspicion  of  wrong- 
doing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  archi- 
tects who  make  out  specifications  which  they 
know  will  not  be,  and  are  not  intended  to  be, 
carried  out.  And  there  are  builders  who  take 
contracts  knowing  well  that  they  will  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  them  out  according  to  the 
specification.  When  these  two  are  combined 
the  conspiracy  to  defraud  is  clear. 

Let  us  see  how  these  things  are  managed,  and 
some  of  their  consequences.  A  gentleman 
wishes  to  build  himself  a  house.  He  applies 
to  an  architect  ;  if  he  (the  architect)  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  do  his  duty  to  his  employer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  knowledge.  But 
if  he  is  one  of  the  class  referred  to  above,  the 
plans  and  specification  will  appear  to  be  every- 
thing that  is  desired,  and  everything  may  be 
specified  to  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  and 
■with  the  best  material,  and  yet  it  may  be  all  a 
falsehood  from  beginning  to  end,  artfully 
drawn  out  with  a  deliberate  intention  to 
defraud. 

In  the  first  place,  the  specification  may 
appear  to  include  every  item  ;  the  proprietor 
fondly  imagines  it  does  so,  and  in  that  belief 
signs  the  contract.  But  the  architect  and  the 
builder  know  to  the  contrary;  they  know  that 
there  are  numerous  matters  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  specification  which  will  have  to 
be  done  before  the  house  is  completed.  These 
things  will  all  be  charged  for  as  "extras,"  and 
large  profits  made,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
shared  between  the  two,  just  as  it  happens ;  in 
fact,  when  there  is  a  keen  competition,  con- 
tracts are  often  taken  at  the  bare  price  of 
labour  and  material,  the  contractor  depending 


entirely  upon  the  extras  for  his  profits.  The 
next  phase  of  the  question  is  the  swindle 
direct.    The  builder  contracts  to  supply  and 
use  the  best  material  and  workmanship,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  substitutes  an  inferior 
article  in  every  respect,  labour  included.  The 
architect  may  be  either  careless  or  wilfully 
blind,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  may  possibly 
be,  and  in  many  cases  is  paid,  to  keep  his  eyes 
shut,  and  to  wink  at  all  sorts  of  malpractices. 
The  proprietor  (poor  man  !)  has  a  fond  faith  in 
human  nature,  and  for  aught  he  knows  he  is 
getting  a  just  return  for  his  outlay;  at  all 
events,  he  believes  eo  for  a  time,  but  when  he 
has  lived  in  his  house  for  a  twelvemonth  his 
delusion  vanishes,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  but  unfortunately  does  leave  a  wreck 
behind,  to  his   sorrow.     He  finds  that  the 
flooring  boards  part  company,  that  the  window 
sashes  get  out  of   order,  that  the  doors  fit 
badly,  the  joints  open,  the  mouldings  yawn  at 
the  mitres,  the  handles  come  off,  and  the  locks 
won't  lock.    The  ceilings  are  cracked  across 
in  consequence  of  the  joists  being  too  weak  ; 
possibly   the  Walls  crack   from  badly-laid 
foundations.     As  to  the  roof,  the  rain  soon 
finds  its  way  through.    He  gets  a  plumber  to 
examine  the  lead  gutter,  and  he  finds  that 
instead  of  four  or  six  pound  lead  being  used, 
and  for  which  weight  he  has  paid,  that  two- 
and-a-half  or  three  pound  lead  has  been  used  ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  chapter.  A 
correspondent  in  our  "  Intercommunication  " 
column,  of  the  17th  inst.,  very  aptly  asks  the 
question  whether  it  is  usual  for  an  architect 
to  receive  2^  per  cent,  from  contractors  in 
addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  received  from  the 
proprietor.    In  our  experience  we  have  found 
that  some  architects  exact  2|  per  cent,  from 
the  contractors  on  every  20s.  worth,  and  in 
addition,  2-|  in  many  cases  is  exacted  for 
measuring  up  the  work  when  completed,  to 
that  these  men  pocket  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  works.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  proud  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
architects  we  have   known  would  scorn  to 
exact  a  fraction  more  than  the  usual  price  per 
cent. 

Now  what  are  the  consequences  of  such  a 
gross  perversion  of  honour,  and  truth,  and 
justice?     In   the  first  place,  the  proprietor 
sufEers  in  pocket,  and  secondly,  the  rascality 
of  the  thing  afiiects  everybody  connected  with 
it.    The  architect  is  false  to  his  employer.  The 
contractor  deliberately  undertakes  to  do  what 
he  never  intends  to  do,  nor  does  do.    His  fore- 
men are  instructed  to  deceive  the  proprietor 
by  lying  and  deceit,  covering  up  bad  work  and 
hiding  it  quickly  out  of  sight.    The  workman 
is  pushed  along,  and  not  allowed  half  enough 
time_  to  do  his  work  well,  and  he  is  taught 
deceit   by  the  example  of  those  over  him, 
and  thus  the  leaven  of  unrighteousness  spreads 
until  it  leavens  the  whole.  When  the  workman 
sees  the  lax  morality  of  his  employer,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  his  superior  in  education  as 
well  as  in  position,  his  scruples  of  conscience 
are  weakened,  and  in  many  cases  he  serves  his 
master  in  the  same  manner  as  his  master  serves 
others — a  very  natural  result.     This  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  a  large  amount  of  what  is 
called  ",jerry  work,"  "slop  work,"  and/';scamp- 
ingwork."  The  public  themselves  are'rauch  to 
blame  in  this  matter  for  its  spirit  of  bargain - 
making,  the  efforts  made  to  get  work  done, 
cheaply— done,  at  a  price  which  a  moment's 
reflection  would  tell  them  cannot  and  will  not 
be  honestly  done.  Common  sense  ought  to 
guide  those  who  have  properly  built  to  this 
conclusion.    Let  anyone  examine  the  lists  of 
tenders  for   work  to  be  done  which  appear 
weekly  in  the  pages  of  The  Building  News. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  tenders  for  the  same  job  are  astounding, 
showing   that   there  must  either   be  gross 
ignorance  or  great  roguery  intended.    For  in- 
stance, how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  the 
highest  estimate  for  one  job  shall  be  £900,  and 
the  lowest  £390— considerably  less  than  one- 
half?  Now  the  highest  contractor  must  either 
have  made  a  great  mistake,  or  he  is  an  honest 


man  who  intends  to  fulfil  and  carry  out  his 
contract  to  the  strict  letter  of  hisengagement, 
with  a  fair  profit,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  contractor  who 
engages  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  for 
£390,  and  of  course  gets  the  job  (for  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  although  every  advertise- 
ment for  tenders  says  that  the  advertisers 
do    not    bind    themselves    to    accept  the 
lowest   tender,    yet,    except   in   very  rare 
instances,  they   always   accept   the  lowest 
tender)  I     The     difference    between  £900 
and  £390  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  how 
can  it  be  accounted  for  ?  In  what  does  it  lie  ? 
Well,  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
case,  we  can  only  conclude,  first,  charitably, 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made,  or,  in 
default,    that    inferior    work  and  inferior 
material  are  to  be  used,  or  else  the  contractor 
does  not  intend  to  pay  for  his  materials,  and  so 
square  accounts  in  that  way.    Now  we  con- 
sider that   when  people  give  the  work  to 
the  lowest  tenderer  in  a  case  like  this,  they 
are  simply  offering  a  premium  for  dishonesty. 
If  we  wish  to  order  a  first-class  coat  we  go  to 
a  first-class  tailor,  and  we  know  that  we  cannot 
get  a  good  article,  both  in  material  and  fit,  except 
we  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  and  therefore  we  do 
pay  a  good  price,  and  are  satisfied  with  it; 
but  if  we  go  to  build  a  house  we  expect  to  get 
a  first-class  house  bi;ilt  for  a  third  less  than 
it  would  actually  cost  if  honestly  done,  and 
every  pound  we  can  knock  off  we  think  a  gain. 
Even  shrewd  merchants,  famed  for  sound 
cornmon  sense  and  business  qualities,  hide 
their  common  sense  behind  their  dollars  in 
these  cases,  and  imagine  that  if  they  strike  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  contractor  they  will  get 
the  worth  of  their  money.    Never  was  a 
greater  mistake  made.    They  are  sure  to  be 
"done"  in  the  end.    As  we  have  before  said, 
builders  will  take  contracts  for  barely  what 
they  will  cost,  depending  upon  the  extras  to 
pay,  them,  but  if  there  should  not  be  any 
extras  be  well  assured  that  they  will  not  lose 
money  if  they  can  help  it  by  any  means,  and 
that  the  work  will  suffer  in  some  way  oi  other. 
Good  material  and  good  workmanship  com- 
mand and  must  have  a  certain  price  in  the 
market,  and  builders  must  make  money  and 
have  profits  ;  therefore,  it  is  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  the  public  to  expect  to  get  for  £100 
what,  if  honestly  done,  must  cost  £200.  And 
this  is  not  all,  for  in  many  cases  the  contractor 
sublets  the  work,  and  the  sub-contractor,  as  a 
rule,    is   a  struggling   man   without  much 
capital,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has  to 
draw  on  account,  and  has  to  pay  for  the 
accommodation.  There  can  but  be  one  result  of 
such  a  practice.    The  bricklayer,  the  plumber, 
the   plasterer,   and  the  painter  being  thus 
mulcted  of  their  profits,  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  scamp  their  work,  and  the  head  con- 
tractor winks  at  it,  because  he  profits  largely 
by  doing  so.  We  have  known  instances  where 
the  contractor  has  tried  to  carry   out  this 
swindling  business,  and  has  been  checkmated 
by  the  architect,  and  been  made  to  pull  down 
and  reconstruct  works  which  have  cost  scores 
of  pounds  to  put  up. 

It  maybe  asked.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  ?  We  confess  we  are  at  fault 
here.  We  are  all  quick  enough  at  finding  out 
abuses,  but  finding  out  a  remedy  is  rather  more 
difficult.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  advise 
gentlemen  who  build  to  employ  a  first-class 
architect — an  honest  one  at,  all  events.  His 
charges  are  clearly  defined,  and  we  know  that 
he  will  not  make  a  clandestine  profit  out  of 
us,  and  will  see  that  we  have  the  work  for  the 
money.  He  does  not  exact  a  percentage  from 
the  contractors,  and  so  they  can  afford  to  do 
their  work  honestly. 

Secondly,  we  should  consider  that  in  build- 
ing a  house  the  wise  question  is  not  who  will 
do  it  the  ctieapest,  but  who  will  do  it  the  best 
and  most  honestly.  A  "jerry-built  "  house  is 
dear  at  any  price,  and  one  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible investments  of  money,  for  it  will  soon 
cost  more  to  keep  it  in  repair  than  the  differ- 
ence in  first  cost  between  a  really  good  house 
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and  a  "jerry-built"  one.  If  these  points  were 
considered  and  kept  in  view  when  about  to 
build,  a  better  price  would  be  paid,  and  there 
■would  not  be  so  great  a  temptation  held  out  to 
dishonesty  in  these  things.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  the  law  of  the  case,  but  if  there 
is  not  a  law  existing  which  would  enable  one 
to  obtain  legal  redress  in  these  cases  there 
ought  to  be,  and  thus  compel  compensation 
for  the  injury  received.  If  this  were  the  case, 
and  the  cost  of  proceedings  thrown  upon  the 
defaulter,  we  should  have  less  cheating  and 
more  honest  work  ;  but,  unfortunately,  manj^ 
of  us  would  rather  put  up  with  the  ills  we  know 
of  than  encounter  more  in  meddling  with  the 
law  as  at  present  constituted.  The  practice  of 
these  things  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  a  cankei-  worm 
at  the  heart  of  the  building  trade,  corrupting 
the  workman  physically  and  morally,  making 
them  cheats,  liars,  and  false  dealers,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  rooted  out  from  amongst  us  the 
sooner  will  truth  and  right  and  honesty  pre- 
vail. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE  OF 
THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  usual  conversazione  of  the  Institute 
has  grown  into  an  institution,  and, 
judging  from  the  l-rge  attendance  of  members 
with  their  friends,  and  strangers  last  Wed- 
nes-day  evening,  its  interest,  far  from  being  on 
the  wane,  is  steadily  increasing.  The  ruoms 
were  filled  with  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  noticed 
among  the  latter  many  civil  engineers  and 
artists  of  eminence,  as  well  as  all  the  principal 
architects  of  the  metropolis,  with  many  from 
the  provinces.  The  rooms  were  most  taste- 
fully arranged  and  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
with  a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of 
works  of  art  and  objects  of  interest  which 
were  eagerly  examined.  The  lower  galleries 
of  the  Architectural  Union  Company,  filled  at 
present  with  the  Architectural  Exhibition 
drawings,  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  discoursed  sweet  music  from 
an  elevated  minstrels'  gallery,  erected  for  the 
occasion  at  the  end  of  the  largest  room,  and 
refreshments  were  liberally  provided  in  those 
adjoining. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  collection  of  works 
of  art  we  would  mention  that  among  the 
pictures  were  Mr.  INLicCulIum's  beautiful 
Glade  in  Windsor  Forest,  with  an  appro- 
priate architectural  painting  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  with  its  ruined  columns  stand- 
ing up  purple  against  a  grand  sunset,  witli  a 
third  picture  of  the  Colosseum,  roseate  with 
hues  of  the  same  period  of  declining  eve,  con- 
tributed by  the  artist  ;  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
weird  and  imaginative  Whalers,  and  a  pretty 
sketch  in  oils  of  Hampstead  Heath,  by 
Constable,  lent  by  T.  Woolner,  Esq. ;  a 
fine  painting  of  five  of  the  Doctors 
of  the  Council  in  Rome  engaged  in  an 
animated  discussion,  exhibited  by°the  artist, 
A.  B.  Donaldson,  Esq.  As  a  strictly  architec- 
tural painting  well  treated,  we  were  glad  to 
notice  one  in  oil  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  Esq.,  of 
Hildesheim  Cathedral,  and  one  of  the  ancient 
church  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  dear  to  many  artists 
from  its  association  with  their  haunts,  by 
Field  Talfourd,  Esq.,  taken  before  it  was 
spoiled,  as  it  has  been,  by  recent  restora- 
tions, and  the  same  artist  sent  several 
pleasing  watercolour  sketches.  A  Roman 
Palace,  painted  by  Rousseau,  lent  by  P. 
Masey,  Esq.,  was  noticeable  for  its  fine 
tone  and  composition.  The  President,  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  Esq.,  lent  several  charming  watercolour 
drawings  ;  the  Castle  of  Ostia,  by  Harry  John- 
son ;  Joanina  and  Spalati,  and  a  view  of  Phi- 
lates,  by  Edward  Lear  ;  a  Street  in  Cairo,  by 
Callow ;  and  two  sketches  in  Venice,  by  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A. ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyatville  by  A.  Chalon,  R.A. 

Among  other  watercolour  drawings,  Mr. 
Ernest  George,  Associate  of  the  Institute,  sent 
several  architectural  subjects,  as  Burgos  Choir 
Aisle,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Avila,  and  others, 
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striking  in  effect,  but  somewhat  undecided  in 
execution. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  lent  some  of  his  best  draw- 
ings—the Mosque  of  S.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens, 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  Erectheum  at  Athens, 
and  a  smaller  one  of  Lucca  Cathedral  fagade, 
and  others. 

Mr.  F.  Wilkinson  contributed  a  drawing  of 
the  Interior  of  S.  GuJule,  Brussels,  by  Louis 
Haghe,  and  the  Bridge  at  Toledo,  by  the  late 
D.  Roberts,  and  a  very  fine  drawing  by  S.  Rend 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Doin  Kirche  at  Lubeck, 
and  others. 

Mr.  E.  Nash,  Fellow,  sent  a  pleasing 
painting  by  himself  of  North  Cray  Church, 
Kent ;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Fellow,  a  sketch  of  a  Lady  at  an 
Opt-n  Window,  by  himself,  with  a  very  pretty 
watercolour  sketch  of  the  Walls  of  Dinan. 

In  the  Library  we  noticed  a  careful  plan 
and  perspective  of  a  Temple  to  Victory  accord- 
ing to  antique  uses,  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Donald- 
son, Hon.  Secretary  ;  a  curious  Early  German 
painting  of  S.  Jerome,  and  a  portrait  in  chalk 
of  Inigo  Jones  by  Vandyke,  lent  by  C.  J. 
Shoppee,  Associate  ;  an  interesting  drawing 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Abbey,  by  R.  Carrick,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Messrs.  Kell,  the  lithographers 
to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Cook,  glass  painter,  sent  a  fine 
cartoon  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
An;rels,  by  Mr.  Holliday,  the  artist. 

Mr.  J,  B.  Waring  sent  several  folios  of  his 
clever  sketches  of  varied  subjects,  and  Mrs. 
Marrable  two  good  drawings.  The  Stelvio 
Pass  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Spring-time  in  our 
Garden.  Some  fine  drawings  by  old  masters 
were  also  lent  by  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Among  miscellaneous  objects  of  art  and 
vertu  we  noticed  particularly  two  velvet 
portiere  curtains,  witli  borders  richly  em- 
broidered, by  Mrs.  A.  Blomfield ;  and  a 
striking  drawing-room  settee,  designed 
and  lent  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  after  the 
character  of  those  at  Knole  Park,  covered  in 
green  velvet,  relieved  with  gold  bands. 

Messrs.  Gillovv  sent  several  novel  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  Mediaeval  style — one  cabinet 
in  black  wood,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Tulbert, 
with  panels  in  the  coved  upper  part  of  the 
back,  filled  in  with  stamped  leather  enriched 
with  gold.  This,  quiet  and  refined  in  itself, 
formed  an  admirable  receptacle  for  specimens 
of  ornamental  glass  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Salviati.  Another  cabinet,  by  the  same 
makers  and  designer,  in  oak,  with  carved 
panels  in  boxwood,  was  charming  in  itself, 
and  its  efi'ect  was  enhanced  by  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  Oriental  pottery,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Rogers,  and  some  excellent  and 
graceful  imitations  of  Venetian  glass  by 
Messrs.  Powell ;  while  a  third  cabinet  in  wal- 
nut was  quite  resplendent  with  inlays  of 
various-coloured  woods,  and  yet  quite  free 
from  gaudiness.  In  these  specimens  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Mr.  Talbert  has  made  a  great 
advance  ;  his  work  is  now  more  essentially 
wood,  and  not  so  ornamental,  as  if  of  stone,  as 
of  yore. 

Other  specimens  of  Mediaeval  furniture 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  Associate  ; 
an  oak  chair,  designed  by  Mr.  Bevan.  Messrs. 
Salviati,  as  usual,  contributed  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Venetian  glass  and  mosaics,  and  car- 
toons by  Wirk,  intended  to  be  execated  at 
S.  David's  Cathedral  fur  Mr.  Scott.  These 
may  be  described  as  imitation  in  opaque  mate- 
rial of  the  effect  of  stained  glass,  to  occupy 
some  blank  windows  in  that  edifice  ;  the  car- 
toons for  them  were  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingliam.  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  also 
sent  the  mosaics  of  Henry  III.,  prepared  for 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Chapel  at  Wmdsor. 

An  interesting  case  of  photo-mechanical 
patent  printings,  by  Edwards  and  Kidd,  at- 
tracted attention,  the  more  so,  as  the  beauty 
of  the  drawing  of  an  old  timber-constructed 
staircase,  discovered  and  drawn  by  Augustus 
Browne,  Esq.,  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
plate  in  question.    This  formed  one  of  the 
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illustrations  for  the  new  Photographic  Art 
Journal  for  April,  1870. 

Fine  specimens  of  pottery  and  majolicn 
were  lent  by  Messrs.  Mortlock  and  Copeland, 
and  embroidered  altar  frontals,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Fisher.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne  sent  a  frame  of  good  designs  for 
painted  glass,  designed  by  H.  Ellis  Woold- 
ridge,  Esq., ;  and,  to  conclude,  although  wo 
fear  inadvertently  to  have  omitted  many 
things  deserving  notice,  we  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  admirable  nature  of  some  speci- 
mens of  a  material  suitable  for  permanent 
painting  and  decorations,  manufactured  and 
exhibited  by  J.  Pow  '11  and  Sons,  of  the  White- 
friars  Glass  Works,  and  called  by  them 
opaque  glass.  It  is  washable,  and  the  tone 
and  colouring  good,  and  may  either  have  a 
glazed  or  unglazed  surface,  as  desired. 

The  company  did  not  separate. till  a  late 
hour,  and,  we  think,  fully  appreciated  the 
labour  and  taste  with  which  the  Council  and 
authorities  of  the  Institute  had  catered  for  their 
enjoyment  and  instruction. 


LANCASHIRE  RIVERS  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

THIRTY  miles  above  Clitheroe,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  limestone  shale,  a  couple  of 
brooks,  there  called  "  becks,"  join  to  form  the 
river  Ribble,  which  holds  its  course  by 
Clitheroe  and  over  the  new  red  sandstone  to 
Preston,  where  it  discharges  into  the  estuary. 
A  little  below  Clitheroe  it  receives,  on  its  right 
hand,  the  Hodder,  from  a  district;  of  lime- 
stone shales  and  millstone  grit,  and  on  its  left 
bank  the  Calder,  the  chief  towns  within  the 
basin  of  which  are  Burnley  and  Accrington, 
on  the  coal  measures. 

Again,  it  receives  on  its  left  bank,  at  Pres- 
ton, the  Darwen,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
coal  measures,  the  chief  town  within  its  basin 
being  Blackburn.  Down  to  Preston  the 
Ribble  basin  has  an  area  of  412,480  acres, 
and  a  population  of  387,839  (census  1861). 
To  complete  the  watershed  of  the  Ribble,  there 
falls  into  the  estuary  of  that  river  below 
Preston,  on  its  left  bank,  the  Douglas,  which 
has  within  its  basin  Wigan  and  Chorley,  o.i 
the  coal  measures,  with  Ormskirk  on  one  of 
its  dividing  ridges,  and  adds  an  area  of 
109,760  acres  and  a  population  of  101,337. 

We  have  made  these  few  remarks  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground  for  a  statement  of  what  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  in 
1868  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of  the 
Mersey  and  Ribble,  report  on  the  state  of 
those  rivers  in  respect  of  the  water  supply 
to  the  towns  within  their  basins,  the  Mersey 
being  by  far  the  more  important  and  exten- 
sive, both  geographically  and  biologically. 

Of  the  tributaries  to  the  Mersey  the  Irwell 
is  the  largest,  and  it  has  characteristics  safti- 
ciently  marked  to  have  caused  instructions  to 
be  given  to  the  Commission  to  report  speci- 
ally upon  it.  Within  its  area  are  included 
Mancliester,  Salford,  Ashton,  Oldham,  Roch- 
dale, Burv,  and  Bolton.  Its  area  is  199,520 
acres,  and  its  population  1,014,569  (census 
1861). 

These  inquiries  bring  out  many  interesting 
features  of  life  apart  from  those  specially 
inquired  into,  and  one  of  them  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  people  on  the  coal-fields  of  the  country; 
and  the  geological  map  accompanying  the 
report  shows  that  the  basin  of  the  Irwell  is 
wholly  occupied  by  the  coal  measures.  The 
valley  of  the  Irwell  had  a  population  of 
253,327  in  1801, 555,724  in  1831,  and  1,014,569 
in  1861.  being  in  comparative  density  812  per- 
sons per  square  mile  in  1801, 1782  in  1831,  and 
3254  in  1861,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble 
(the  Ribble  proper)  the  rate  was  151  per 
square  mile  in  1801,  277  in  1831,  and  but  460 
in  1861. 

And  this  congregation  of  people  on  the 
coal-fields  has  had  the  effect  of  polluting  the 
streams  of  water  to  such  a  degree  that,  un- 
checked, it  has  reflected  its  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  people.    It  reaches  people's 
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health  in  various  ways.  By  pouring  larger 
quantities  of  filth  into  the  rivers  than  their 
waters  can  chemically  cliango  and  render 
hanniesa  the  superabundant  gases  are  given 
ofE  into  the  atmosphere  and  become  inhaled 
into  the  body  ;  while  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pure  water  for  domestic  use  is  lessened  more 
and  more,  until  it  is  hardly  procurable  at  all, 
and  not  at  all  without  great  expense  in  bring- 
ing it  into  the  towns  from  the  distant  hills. 

The  Irwell  is  taken  as  a  type  of  these 
rivers,  and  within  its  watershed,  the  area  of 
which  is  311J  square  miles,  there  are  1160 
cotton  mills,  200  woollen  mills,  45  alkali  and 
chemical  works,  25  paper  mills,  20  tanneries, 
besides  numerous  mills  and  works  of  various 
kinds  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population, 
such  as  saw  mills,  corn  mills,  gas  works,  iron 
works,  &c.,  or  an  average  of  5  mills  or  other 
manufactories  in  every  square  mile. 

Both  the  main  and  the  tributary  streams 
are  made  use  of  up  to  their  very  sources.  The 
result  of  the  pollution  of  the  streams  in  the 
Irwell  basin  by  discharging  into  them  the 
excrementitious  and  manufacturing  refuse  of 
this  large  population  may  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  the  Thames  at  Hamp- 
ton. The  organic  carbon  and  the  organic 
nitrogen  (commonly  called  organic  matter) 
are  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  and  taking  the  pollution  of  the 
Thames  at  Hampton  —  1,  that  of  the  Lanca- 
shire rivers  is  as  follows  : — The  organic  earbon 
in  the  Calder  below  Burnley  is  3-6  ;  of  the 
Irwell  below  Manchester,  4 ;  of  the  Med- 
lock,  in  Manchester,  6-5  ;  of  the  Irk,  in  Man- 
chester, 4-2  ;  and  of  the  Mersey  below  Stock- 
port, 4'1  ;  while  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
Calder  is  49-3  ;  in  the  Irwell,  20-5 ;  in  the 
Medlock,  48-9  ;  in  the  Irk,  17-7 ;  and  in  the 
Mersey,  40-1  ;  the  Thames  in  each  case  being 

Where  rivers  are  polluted  to  the  extent  here 
shown,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
domestic  use,  and  also  for  some  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  Commissioners  take  the  rainfall 
of  the  district,  as  supplied  to  them  by  Mr.  G. 
J.  Symons,  at  39in.,  being  the  average  of  the 
seven  years  from  1862  to  1868  inclusive,  the 
maximum  of  those  years  being  47-37,  in  1866, 
and  the  minimum  32'23in.,  in  1865,  and  32-30 
in  1864  ;  these  two  dry  years  being  preceded 
by  45-60in,  in  1863,  and  succeeded  by  47-37 
in  1866. 

Of  this  quantity  of  39in.  the  Commissioners, 
take  20in.  as  the  depth  that  flows  off  the 
ground,  or,  as  they  say,  448,000  gallons  per 
acre,  the   remainder  being  evaporated  and 
absorbed  by  vegetation. 

The  purposes  this  water  has  to  serve  are 
(1)  the  needs  of  inland  navigation  within  the 
district,  (2)  the^ wants  of  the  population  for  all 
domestic  purposes,  and  (3)  the  provision  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  country  is  intersected  with  canals  lead- 
ing up  the  different  valleys  from  points  on  the 
coast  or  on  the  estuaries.  These,  before  the 
introduction  of  railways  (and  we  have  given 
the  population  in  1831  as  being  that  when 
railways  began  to  be  made  in  the  district), 
.  Were  the  main  line  of  trafSc  for  minerals  and 
for  other  raw  as  well  as  manufactured  pro- 
duce ;  and  although  a  large  proportion  of  this 
traffic  has  been  transferred  to  the  railways, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  left  to  the  canals. 
The  quantity  of  water  withdrawn  from  the 
rivers  for  the  maintenance  of  this  internal 
navigation  is  very  large,  being  represented  by 
the  number  of  locks  full  of  water  used  to  pass 
vessels  up  or  down  the  canal.  The  following 
are  the  approximate  quantities  consumed 
annually  for  this  purpose  : — 

Gallons. 

The  Rochdale  Canal  .  .  1,682,000,000 
Tlie  Ashton  Canal  .  .  .  2,385,000,000 
The  Peak  Forest  Canal  .  1,770,000,000 
The  Bridgewater  Canal    .  3,077,000,000 


Total  8,914,000,000 


The  next  demand  made  upon  the  rainfall  is 
for  the  personal  wants  of  the  population,  and 
this  is  set  down  at  25  gallons  per  huad  per 
diem,  or  9000  gallons  per  annum,  and  this 
quantity,  in  sufficient  purity  for  domestic  use, 
can  only  be  procured  from  the  high  lands 
within  the  water-shed. 

The  third  demand  upon  the  available  water 
supply  of  the  district  is  made  by  the  different 
manufacturing  interests  within  it.  The 
quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  supply, 
has  to  be  considered.  As  regards  the  former, 
to  show  how  great  a  value  the  manuf^actarers 
themselves  have  put  upon  a  restoration  of  the 
rivers  to  their  naturally  clean  condition,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been  represented 
by  thirty  manufacturina;  firms  that  to  them 
alone  a  restoration  of  the  river  to  its  original 
purity  would  be  worth  £10,000  a  year. 

The  present  large  demand  of  factories  on  the 
water  supply  of  this  district  will  be  lessened 
when  the  various  abuses  to  which  the  rivers 
are  now  subjected  have  ceased,  and  so  will  set 
free,  for  domestic  use,  a  large  portion  of  that 
water  which  now  goes  to  the  supply  of 
factories,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Man- 
chester Waterworks,  amounts  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  issue. 

But  however  ample  for  all  purposes  an 
available  quantity  of  448,000  gallons  per 
acre  per  annum  might  be,  it  is  unsafe  to 
reckon  upon  that  or  any  other  average 
quantity,  as  has  been  amply  shown  by  another 
Commission,  that  on  water  supply.  It  is  the 
long  droughts  that  ti-y  the  capabilities  of 
waterworks,  especially  of  gravitation  works, 
and  no  doctrine  of  averages  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  minimum  quantity,  or  rather  the 
mean  quantity  of  three  consecutive  dry  years 
is  all  that  can  be  stored  and  made  available  by 
any  reservoirs  of  practicable  dimensions.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  has  already  been  done 
in  Lancashire  to  economise  the  rainfall  for 
domestic  and  trade  purposes,  the  particulars 
of  the  waterworks  of  fourteen  towns  are  given 
in  the  report  which  have  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  1,420,000,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  impound  the  water  from  50,443  acres  in 
reservoirs,  which  have,  on  the  average,  a  capa- 
city of  36,000  cubic  feet  per  acre  of  the  drain- 
age area,  and  that  the  cost  has  been,  on  the 
average,  £3  53.  per  head  of  the  population. 


CASTLES  IN  SHROPSHIKE. 

STOKESAY,  BRONCROFT,  AND  HOLDGATE  CASTLES. 

SHROPSHIRE  is  even  richer  in  the  pos- 
session of  castles  than  Monmouthshire. 
Both  counties  owe  them  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  part  of  the  Marches  on  the  border 
country  between  England  and  Wales.  The 
principal  castles  date  from  the  Norman  period  ; 
but  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  Henry  III., 
when  England  was  disturbed,  and  the  Welsh 
made  frequent  inroads  into  it  with  the  object 
of  repossessing  themselves  of  the  lands  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  not  only  the 
great  lords,  but  their  dependents,  needed 
tenements  capable  of  defence,  and  for  these 
latter  numerous  small  castles  or  fortified 
houses  were  then  erected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  compact,  and 
perfect  of  such  buildings  is  Stokesay  Castle, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Craven 
Arms  Station.  The  manor  was  held  till  1250 
by  the  family  of  Say  under  the  Lacys,  but  was 
sold  to  Lawrence  de  Ludlow  in  1281.  He,  in 
1290,  was  licensed  by  the  King  "  to  strengthen 
with  a  wall  of  lime  and  stone  and  crenelate 
his  mansion  at  Stokesay."  As,  however,  the 
style  of  architecture  of  the  principal  buildings 
is  obviously  of  an  earlier  date,  the  works  con- 
templated by  the  above  could  only  have  been 
additions.  With  the  subsequent  history  of  its 
owners  we  have  but  small  concern,  and  shall 
confine  our  further  remarks  to  the  structure 
itself. 

The  whole  site  is  irregular  in  form,  approach- 
ing a  parallelogram  about  150ft.  in  either 


direction  outside  tho  walls,  with  a  moat  about 
20ft.  wide  surrounding  it  beyond  them. 
Access  is  now  obtained  on  the  east  side 
through  an  Elizabethan  gate-house  of  timber 
construction  richly  ornamented.  This  is  an 
oblong  building  of  tv/o  stories  in  height,  the 
upper  one  projecting  considerably  over  that 
below,  the  opening  for  the  gateway  being  in 
the  centre,  and  a  bold  dormer  rises  above  it  to 
the  level  of  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof.  The 
lower  story  is  composed  of  vertical  studding, 
with  one  horizontal  tier  of  inter-tie?,  but  the 
upper  one  is  divided  by  the  framing  into  a 
series  of  square  panels,  each  decorated  with  a 
lozenge  form  by  ornamentally-cut  braces,  in 
the  manner  familiar  in  the  houses  of  Shrews- 
bin-y  and  the  neighbourhood  generally,  and 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  two  has  a 
rich  and  striking  effect. 

Opposite  to  this  gate-house,  on  the  side  next 
the  moat,  the  court-yard  intervening,  is  the 
castle  itself,  consisting  of  a  large  hall  about 
50ft.  long  by  30ft.  broad,  a  two  storied  build- 
ing, with  a  withdrawing-room  on  the  upper 
floor  about  _  30ft.  by  20ft.  to  the  left.  At- 
tached to  this  by  a  gallery  is  the  main  tower, 
further  to  the  left,  which  has  an  irregular 
polygonal  plan  about  40ft.  in  diameter,  within 
which  is  the  principal  apartment,  or  solar, 
reached  by  an  external  staircase  from  the 
court-yard ;  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  hall  is  another  smaller  tower  with  an 
overhanging  upper  story  of  woodwork  project- 
ing on  corbels  over  the  walls  below  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner. 

The  hall  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  wide 
flat  pilasters,  not  carried  up  from  the  ground, 
but  from  well-moulded  corbels  about  4ft.  above 
the  floor  line.  These  pilasters  are  continued 
up  to  receive  the  massive  roof  principals,  and 
finish  with  a  very  simple  impost  moulding. 
The  principals  ai-e  of  oak,  and  exceedingly 
massive  and  rude,  and  each  pair  have  a  collar- 
beam  and  curved  braces,  almost  forming  a 
perfect  arch.  Each  bay  on  each  side  of  the 
room  has  a  lofty  two-light  window  with 
trefoiled  arched  heads  and  uncusped  circle  in 
the  head,  and  the  lights,  being  lofty,  are  divided 
bya  transom.  Theproportion  and  detail  of  these 
windows,  which  were  glazed  above  and  fur- 
nished with  shutters  and  seats  in  the  sill,  are 
remarkably  good  ;  they  rise  considerably  above 
the  wall-plates,  and  have  coped  gabled  roofs 
over  them  running  transversely  with  the  main 
roof.  One  bay  next  the  court  has  its  window 
shortened,  and  a  fine  doorway  to  correspond 
below.  The  hall  has  no  fireplace,  but  there  is 
a  hearth  in  the  middle  for  a  wood  fire  to  be 
placed  upon  iron  dogs. 

The  smaller  tower  (which,  by  its  detail, 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  part  of  the  structure), 
to  the  right  of  the  hall,  has  three  stories.  The 
lowest  room  below  the  level  of  the  hall  is 
entered  from  it  down  some  steps,  and  is  lighted 
as  the  story  above  by  narrow  lancet  windows 
of  remarkably  good  shape  and  proportion,  and 
there  are  remnants  of  coloured  decorations  on 
the  walls.  It  contains  a  well  to  draw  up  water 
from  the  moat.  The  two  stories  above  are 
reached  by  an  oak  staircase  at  this  end  of  the 
hall ;  the  upper  room  in  the  timber-built  por- 
tion has  an  Early  English  projecting  fireplace. 
The  solar  in  the  great  tower  has  eight  lancet 
windows  and  an  arched  stone  chimney  open- 
ing surmounted  by  an  elaborate  carved  wooden 
mantlepiece  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Out- 
side, the  tower  is  of  a  curious  and  picturesque 
form,  showing  the  appearance  from  the  moat 
of  two  octagonal  towers  thrown  into  one.  The 
height  is  not  great,  and  the  effect,  which  is 
admirable,  is  due  mainly  to  its  proportions. 
The  two  stories,  the  tower  of  which  is  much 
higher  than  the  other,  are  divided  by  a  string 
course,  and  there  is  a  very  deep  battlemented 
and  loopholed  parapet,  and  a  staircase  turret 
carried  still  higher  at  one  angle. 

Holdgate  Castle,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  a 
wild  country,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. It  dates  from  shortly  after  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  first  called  Stantone,  but  after- 
wards became  named  after  its  founder,  ELelget, 
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a  follower  of  William  I.  A  larire  round  tower 
with  a  small  turret  corbelled  out  from  the 
angle  where  it  joined  the  wall  of  the  main 
structure  are  the  only  portions  of  interest  now 
left.  But  Broncroft  Castle,  which  is  its  near 
neighbour,  has  suffered  less,  and  still  presents 
much  that  is  interesting  and  worth  examina- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  somewhat  resembled 
Stokesay,  but  to  have  been  upon  a  still  smaller 
scale.  It  is  now  under  repair  and  partial  re- 
storation by  Mr.  Seddon.  The  ancient  por- 
tions consist  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  this  case 
only  30ft.  by  I8ft.,  with  walls  3ft.  thick.  It 
had  an  archway  in  the  centre,  with  two  cham- 
fered soffit  ribs  dying  upon  plain  jambs,  with 
the  outer  edges  only  splayed,  and  traces  of 
windows  springing  thence  outwards  show  that 
there  was  originally  a  porch  of  some  descrip- 
tion, the  loss  of  which,  as  an  unusual  feature 
to  such  a  building,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
There  was  a  window  of  a  similar  description 
to  those  of  the  hall  at  Stokesay  on  each  side  of 
this  entrance.  A  large  corbelled  and  hooded 
stone  chimneypiece  occupied  the  ceLtre  of  the 
end  to  the  left  on  enlering.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  this  hall  were  low  towers.  These  have 
been  much  altered,  and  their  present  condition 
is  little  to  be  relied  upon  as  explaining  their 
original  design.  Each  had  a  stone  circular 
staircase  turret  attached  to  it,  doubtless  lead- 
ing in  each  case  to  tlie  top  of  the  tower, 
deeplybattlemented  and  loopholed  for  defence, 
like  the  larger  one  at  Stokesay. 

Even  these  mutilated  fragments  ?t  Bron- 
croft are  of  very  great  interest,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  suffer  further  modifications, 
which  may  obliterate  the  testimony  they  are 
still  able  to  give  as  to  the  character  of  a 
moderate-sized  gentleman's  house  in  the 
troublous  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  In 
itself,  Broncroft  is  of  far  inferior  value  in 
this  respect  to  Stokesay,  but  the  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  enable  each  to 
aid  the  student  of  the  architecture  of  either. 


ARCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  fast,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  H. 
Saunders,  M'Carthy,  and  E.  M.  Gibbs.  It 
was  announced  that  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
the  members  would  visit  the  new  Jewish  syna- 
gogue now  in  course  of  erection  in  Upper  Ber- 
keley-street,  and  that  on  Friday  evening  nest 
Mr.  Gf.  H.  Birch,  librarian,  will  read  a  paper  on 
the  Charterhouse.  The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  next,  at  the  Talbot,  Richmond. 

Officers  for  Session,  1870-71,  having  been  nomi- 
nited,  it  was  announced  that  the  election  would 
take  place  on  Friday  next,  which  will  be  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Session. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  great  step  in  advance  which  the  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination  ha  1  this  year  taken, 
and  this  was  due  in  no  smill  degree  to  the  efforts 
which  the  Association  had  put  forth  to  make  it  a 
success  now  that  some  tangible  acknowledgment 
(the  certificate)  was  to  be  g.V  n  to  successful  can- 
didates. 

It  was  further  announced  that  four  out  of  the 
five  successfuf  candidates  were  members  of  the 
Association,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers,  expressing  his  hope  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  the  possession  of  a  certificate  of  hav- 
ing passed  the  examination  would  be  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  a  man  wishing  to  obtain 
employment  in  an  arcliitect's  office.  Sooner  or 
later,  too,  he  thought  the  certificate  would  acquire 
a  legal  Vdlidity,  and,  in  addition,  be  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  membership  of  the  Institute. 

Mr  C.  Henman,  jun.,  (who  was  announced  to 
have  read  a  paper  on  "Rhenish  Romanesque 
Architecture,"  but  was  compelled  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  abandon  that  intention)  then  read 
an  interesting  paper  on 

Theik  chitectuee  of  Herefordshire. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  the  couuty  was 
comparatively  inaccessible  in  former  times,  and 
many  parts  so  even  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.    This  difficulty  of  communication  with  sur- 


rounding counties  of  course  influenced  its  archi- 
tecture, in  which  there  were  many  peculiarities 
not  seen  elsewhere.  It  being  on  the  Welsh  border, 
too,  a  fortress-like  character  was  impressed  upon 
even  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  church  towers  wore  expressly  in- 
tended to  serve  as  stroniiholds.  The  suitability 
of  the  county  for  the  architectural  sketcher  was 
particularly  pointed  out,  it  being  to  a  great  extent 
an  unexplored  field.  The  use  of  tufa  prevailed  in 
some  of  the  early  churches,  as  at  Moccas  and 
Bredwardine,  while  slabs  of  shale  were  employed 
in  others,  as  at  Rowlston  and  Kilpec.  The  roofs 
of  these  early  churches  are  generally  covered  with 
thin  slabs  of  stone,  necessitating  large  timbers. 
The  churches  of  the  county,  too,  present  many 
peculiarities  of  plan,  notably  the  strange  positions 
of  the  towers  at  Holmer,  Yarpole,  Ledbury, 
Richards'  Castle,  Bosbury,  Pembridge,  Weobley, 
All  Saints  (Hereford),  &c.  Kingston,  Briasop, 
and  Holm  Lacy  hive  two  naves  or  aisles  of  equal 
length  divided  by  an  arcade.  Very  few  churches 
have  two  transepts,  many  have  no  aisles,  and  a 
few  are  simple  parallelograms,  as  at  St.  Michael's 
and  Brobury  (both  Early  English).  Prominent 
in  Herefordshire  churches  are  the  boldly-designed 
bases  or  plinths  on  which  they  stand  ;  Clehonger 
and  Baton  Bishop  are  uo  kI  examples.  A  peculiar 
type  of  window  prevails  in  the  county.  It  is  of 
all  dates,  from  Early  Decorated  to  Late  Perpen- 
dicular, and  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  an 
opening  about  4ft.  wide,  with  pointed  arch  divided 
into  three  lights  by  two  muUions.  This  type  of 
window,  with  various  modifications,  is  seen  at 
Ledbury,  Clehonger,  Mansell-Lacy,  and  Tar- 
rington. 

There  is  abundance  of  Norman  work  in  the 
county  ;  nearly  every  church  contains  some  fea- 
ture, and  many  are  entirely  in  the  style,  as  Kilpec, 
Rowlston,  Moccas,  Bridge  SoUars,  &c.  The  earliest 
existing  work  is  probably  the  lower  portion 
of  the  south  transept  of  the  oithedral,  the 
sacristy  on  its  east  side,  and  the  adjoining  aisle 
wall.  Mr.  Henmau  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  follow- 
ing churches  :— Baton  Bishop,  Bredwardine- 
over-Wye,  Rowlston,  Moccas,  S.  Michael,  Peter- 
church,  Kilpec,  Shobden,  Fownhope,  Stretton 
Sugwas,  Garway,  Leominster,  Bridge  Sollars,  S. 
Mary  Madley,  Brobury,  Castle  Frome,  Kingsland, 
Eardisley,  Binghill,  Yarkhill,  and  Vowchurch. 

Of  the  Transitional  style,  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
atrple  is  the  space  between  choir  and  lady  chapel, 
with  the  adjoining  portion  of  south-east  transept 
at  Hereford  Cathedral.  At  Abbey  Dore,  in  the 
Golden  Valley,  is  some  very  fine  work  of  first 
Early  English  character.  S.  Mary  Madley  is  an 
example  of  good  solid  plain  Early  English  work, 
with  Decorated  additions.  Hampton  Bishop. 
Brobury,  Mansell-Lacy,  Dillwyn  Magna,  and 
other  churches  containing  Early  English  work 
were  next  described. 

The  Perpendicular  work  in  the  county  is  not 
different  to  that  found  elsewhere,  but  it  retained 
its  purity  of  form  without  debasement  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  more  forward  localities,  Bishop 
Booth's  porch,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cathedral  (1530)  might  pass  for  work  of  the 
previous  century.  Bishop  Stanbury's  chapel  (1153 
— 1474),  on  north  side  of  choir,  and  Bishop  And- 
ley's  (1493 — 1-502),  on  the  south  side  of  Lady 
chapel, are  rich  and  goodexamples.  At  S.  Weonard's 
is  a  curious  church  in  this  style,  with  quaint 
details.  At  Mornington-on-Wye  (1679)  the 
church  rerains  in  a  very  debased  style  many 
features  of  Perpendicular  work. 

Of  domestic  work  there  are  some  good  half- 
timbered  constructions  at  Ledbury,  Weobley, 
Pembridge,  &c.  The  Town  Hall  at  Hereford, 
built  or  restored  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  picturesque  many-gabled  building,  standing  on 
thirty-six  columns.  There  were  castles  in  plenty 
in  the  county,  but  of  these  there  is  little  detail 
left.  In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Henman  re- 
marked on  the  ganeral  character  of  the  work, 
which  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  plainer  than 
in  most  other  counties.  Mouldings  are  scarce, 
and  after  the  era  of  the  Kilpec  and  S  lobden  w  irk 
very  little  carving  is  to  be  found,  but  the  \vork  is 
generally  solid  and  of  goo  1  proportion.  The  dis- 
tric  is  an  excellent  one  to  study  in  for  those  who 
are  inclined  to  overload  their  designs  with  orna- 
ment, for  they  will  there  learn  that  much  may  be 
done  with  simple  means  judiciously  used.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a  very  large  and  beau- 
tifully-executed series  of  sketches. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Blashill, 
as  one  acquainted  with  the  locality,  expressed  his 
delight  with  the  paper,  and  complimented  Mr. 


Henman  upon  the  conscientious  way  in  which 
his  drawings  were  carried  out.  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Perrv,  and  the  chairman  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  reader  of 
the  paper,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OP  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

THREE  years  and  a  half  ago,  Mr.  Gaorge 
Gilbert  Scott  mide  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  restoring  this 
venerable  cathedral,  and  in  a  supplementary 
report,  recently  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
Mr.  Scott  deals  with  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  some  of  the  suggestions  cont  lined  in 
his  first  report.  In  his  first  report,  Mr.  Scott 
said,  in  referenc;  to  the  rood  screen,  that  it 
"would  be  the  height  of  Vandalism  to  remove 
one  of  the  most  marked  of  the  original  features 
of  the  cathedral."  To  his  surprise,  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  took  exception 
to  this  opinion,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Scott's  supplementary  report  deals  with  the 
objections  urged  by  the  society. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  on  Tuesday  week.    The  com- 
mittee   reported  that   since    the   last  general 
meeting  much  correspondence  had  taken  place 
between  them  and  Mr.  Scott,  whose  scheme  at 
one  time  involved  the  removal  of  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  bishops  and  other  worthies  from  the 
sides  of  the  choir,  but  when  attention  was  called 
to  this  matter  in  a  memorial  of  the  committee, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Mr.  Scott 
acknowledged  that  it  was  "  out  of  the  question  to 
remove    the   ancient  tombs."    The  committee 
remained  at  issue  with  Mr.  Scott  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  ancient  rood-screen.  Mr. 
Scott  wished  to  retain  it,  on  this  ground,  amongst 
others — that  the  separation  of  the  nave  from  the 
choir,  by  means  of  this  screen,  was  ontemplated 
in  the  original  design  of  tne  building.  The 
committee,  on  the  other  hand,  urged   that  it 
should  be  removed,  in  order  to  adapt  the  building 
to  the  present  ssrvice  of  the  English  Church. 
When  the  choirs  of   cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  were  constructed,  they  were  intended 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  regular  clergy  in 
reciting  their  hours,  whilst  the  services  for  the 
people  were,  as  a  rule,  conducted  in  the  nave. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however  well  suited  to  the 
times  of  monasticism,  implied  circumstances  no 
longer  existing  in  England.    The  committee  felt 
most  strongly  that  the  rood-screen  should  be  so 
treated  that  the  present  anomaly  of  the  nave  and 
choir,  which  should  be  parts  of  one  church, 
forming  practically  two  distinct  churches,  should 
cease  to  exist.    They  also  urged  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  (which,  they  observed,  meets 
with  general  acceptance,  and  is  carried  out  in 
nearly  every  parish  church)  of  setting  apart  the 
choir  or  the  chancel  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
choristers,  and  communicants,  and  the  nave  for 
the  use  of  the  laity  generally.    They  had  the  less 
hesitation  in  taking  their  stand  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, because  they  had  been   recognised  by  Mr. 
Scott  himself  in  tlie  restoration  of  Ely,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  and  other  cathedral?,  and  were  sub- 
stantially embodied  in  his  recently-published 
report  on  the  restoration  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
The  committee   explained  that  they  did  not 
advocate   the  removal  of  the  entire  screen,  but 
only  a  block  of  masonry  composing  the  eastern- 
most portion  of  it,  and  having  no  architectural 
merit.    The  removal  even  of  this  portion,  they 
acknowledged,  would  be  matter  for  regret  from 
an   antiquarian   point  of  view,  but  the  love  of 
mere  antiqnity  for  its  own  sake  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  higher  consideration  of  making  the 
building  useful  to  the  end  in  view,  in  conformity 
with  recognised  principles  of  arrangement.  In 
concluding  their  report,  the  committee  set  down 
by  way  of  contrast  the  "  standpoints  "  of  them- 
selves and  Mr.  Scott: — He  would  preserve  the 
rood-screen  because  it  formed  part  of  the  original 
desiga  ;  whilst  the  committee  would  remove  a 
poriion  of  it  in  or  'er  that  the  use  of  choir  and 
nave  at  the  same  time  might  be  practicable  ;  and 
they  did  not  think  that  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary   to    destroy  any  feature  of  artistic 
worth.    They  held  that  there  was  no  more  reason 
for  preserving  the  plain  masonry  of  the  East 
front  of  the  rood-screen  than  for  preserving  the 
flank  walls  of  the  aisles  ;  and  yet  these  had  been 
covered  in  our  own  days  as  well  as  in  times  past 
with  tablets  of  all  sorts.   What  would  be  the 
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c:^tisequence  of  Mr.  Scott's  proposal  ?  The 
object  of  it  was  to  preserve  the  rood-screen,  and 
yet  should  it  bo  adopted,  the  screen — as  a  rood  or 
choir  screen — would  be  entirely  destroyed.  A 
rood  or  choir  screen  was  placed  between  the 
choir  on  the  one  side  and  the  congregation  on  the 
other.  If  the  congregation  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  choli',  then  the  nave  became  a  lobby.  But 
what  term  could  be  used  to  designate  the  screen, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  a  kind  of  boundary 
between  the  lobby  and  the  actual  church  ? 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  H.  Ford,  seconded  by  the  Kev.  W.  T.  Rad- 
ford, it  was  unanimously  resi,lved,  "  That  the 
Coram 'ttee  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Deau  and  Chapter,  begging  them  to  ca'l  in 
another  architect  to  advise  ihem,  as  well  as  Mr 
Scott." 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  replied  to  the 
memorial  of  the  Society,  and  coincide  with  Mr. 
Scott's  views  as  to  the  screen. 


USING  POOR  TIMBER. 

MEN  who  work  in  wood  frequently  have  more 
or  less,  and  sometimes  a  vast  amount  of 
miserably  poor  timber,    And,  if  they  are  not 
scrupulously  honest  such  timber  is  frequently 
worked  in  among  other  timber  of  abetter  quality. 
In  making  window  sashes  and  panel  doors,  for 
example,  most  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  alloivable  to  work  a  bar  or  two  of  sap-wood 
into  a  sash  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  they  will 
insist  that  if  one  or  two  bars  of  sap-wood  in  a 
sash,  or  one  stile  of  a  door,  or  both,  perhaps,  are 
laalf  sap-wood,  it  cannot  detract  much  from  the 
value  of  the  article  so  long  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  timber  is  of  better  quality.    But,  in  rea- 
lity, a  window  sash  or  a  panel  door  that  is  only 
onL'-sisth  part  sap-wood,  and  the  remainder  clear 
stuff,  is  no  more  valuable  than  it  would  be  if 
every  stick  were  made  of  sap-wood.    In  case  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  stiles  of  a  door  are  sap-wood, 
and  water  can  enter  the  pores  at  the  joints,  the 
sap  portion  will  decay  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.    Of  course  such  a  door  or  sash  would  be 
of  little  value,  as  the  remaining  sound  timber 
would  not  be  in  a  proper  form  to  be  n-ed  for  re- 
pairing the  door  or  window  sash.    The  true  way 
to  dispose  of  sap-wood  is  to  make  an  entire  door 
or  sash  or  window  frame  of  clear  stuff,  and  ano- 
ther of  sap-wood  ;  then  when  the  sap-wood  begins 
to  decay,  every  piece  will  become  worthless  at 
about  the  same  time. 

People  who  purchase  window  sashes  and  doors 
at  factories  are  often  swindled  in  an  outrageous 
manner  by  the  honest  tricks  of  shrewd  traders, 
who  work  in  a  vast  deal  of  miserable  lumber,  and 
cover  it  with  paint  before  the  articles  are  offered 
for  sale.  For  inside  doors,  sap-wood  may  be 
employed  ;  but  purchasers  should  demur  at  pay- 
ing the  same  price  for  doors  or  window  sashes 
that  are  streaked  off  with  sap-wood  that  they 
would  for  similar  articles  made  of  clear  stuff. 
Sap-wood  will  always  shrink  much  more  than 
heart  limber,  which  fact  is  another  good  reason 
wby  the  two  kinds  should  always  be  worked 
sepatately.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised 
in  rejecting  sap-wood  in  outride  casings,  corner 
boards,,  and  siding.  There  may  be  a  strip  of  sap- 
wood  only  one  inch  wide  on  the  edge  of  a  clear 
board,  and  a  person  of  little  experience  would  be 
apt  to  think  that  a  strip  so  narrow  could  be  of 
little  account  either  one  waycr  another.  If  a 
floor  board  or  a  weather  board  has  decayed  one 
inch  on  the  edge  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  the 
entire  piece  had  failed.  Wheelwrights  are  usually 
trained  to  work  two  or  three  spokes  of  poor  tim- 
ber into  each  wheel,  and  if  a  customer  were  to 
see  such  a  defect,  shrewd  tricksters  will  reply  that 
"  There  are  only  one  or  two— not  enough  to  cause 
any  damage."  But  the  truth  is  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  to  make  every  part  of  a  uniform 
quality  of  timber,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  piece 
may  fail  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  then,  a  new 
wheel  could  be  made. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than  frequent  re- 
pairs on  a  vehicle  or  implement  in  consequence  of 
a  piece  of  poor  timber.  Many  a  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements,  prompted  by  a  penny- 
wise  desire  to  save  ten  cents,  by  working  a  brash 
piece  of  timber  into  some  valuable  implement, 
has  injured  his  business  more  than  ten  dollars. 
"We  have  in  mind  a  manufacturer  of  farm  imple- 
ments who  toiled  laboriously  to  make  an  honest 
living,  but  a  farmer  who  purchased  of  him  once 
would  go  a  long  distance,  and  sometimes  directly 
past  his  manufactory,  to  the  shop  of  some  other 


person,  who  would  not  employ  such  worthless 
timber.  Purchasers  sliould  educate  themselves 
to  understand  what  poor  timber  is,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  disadvantngcs  of 
using  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  Then  they 
should  refuse  any  article  offered  for  sale,  if  every 
part  bo  not  made  of  the  best  quality  of  timber. — 
Technologist. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

National  Q-allery. — Tubnee  Room. — Mr. 
Lambert  asked  the  First  Commissioners  of  Works 
on  Friday  last  whether  he  considered  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pictures  in  the  Turner 
Room  of  the  National  Gallery  were  creditable 
either  to  the  national  taste  or  to  the 
national  talent,  and  whether  it  was  not 
desirable  that  they  should  be  removed,  to  give 
place  to  other  works  of  art. — Mr.  Ayrton  observed, 
that  if  he  replied  to  the  question  he  should  really 
be  making  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  national 
taste  and  talent,  a  pobition  which  he  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  assume.  Perhaps  the  best  course 
of  the  hon.  member,  if  he  wished  to  elicit  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject,  would  be  to 
submit  a  resolution  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

Kensington  Road  Improvements. 
Ayrton  stated  on  Monday,  in  reply  to  Sir  F.  Hoare, 
that  the  only  plan  of  these  improvements  made 
was  that  which  was  deposited  with  the  Bill,  in 
accordance  with  the  standing  orders.  If  there 
were  any  agreement  between  the  owners  of  pro 
perty,  between  the  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners,  a  copy  might  be  ob 
tained  by  motion  in  the  House.  The  onlj  agree- 
ment proposed  to  be  entered  into  between  theOffice 
of  Works  and  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  was 
one  by  which  the  Office  of  Works  would  hand  over 
to  them  a  portion  of  the  road  not  required,  on  con- 
dition of  their  making  a  contribution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  charge  on  the  land,  because  the 
Office  had  always  contended  that  the  Exhibition 
ought  not  to  be  charged  in  resard  to  any  public 
roads  for  the  metropolis.  With  respect  to  the 
stoppage  of  Rotten-row,  he  reminded  the  House 
that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  parks 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  it  was  unusual  to  come  to  the  House 
and  ask  for  authority  to  lay  them  out.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  done,  audit  would  be  better 
to  adhere  to  the  usual  mode  of  administration. 
When  alterations  were  required,  an  estimate  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  arrangements  were  then 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  House.  No  details  of 
plans  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Mann,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  settled  ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  could  not  be  laid  on  the  table.  With  regard 
to  what  was  intended  finally  to  be  done,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  member  wauld  postpone  the  question  to 
a  future  day. 

The  New  Law  Courts.— In  reply  to  Lord 
E.  Cecil,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  questions  of  a  very 
complicated  character,  and  which  vx^ould  take  a 
considerable  time  to  solve,  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  site  of  the  new  courts  of  law.  It  was 
desirable  that  these  questions  should  be  solved 
before  the  plans  could  be  agreed  to  or  produced. 

The  Universal  Art  Catalogue. — Mr. 
Dillwyn,  on  Tuesday,  aslied  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  if  it 
was  true  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  publish  a 
catalogue  of  all  known  works  of  art  in  England 
an  1  elsewhere,  and  what  had  been  the  cost  of  the 
Universal  Art  Catalogue  already  published,  how 
many  copies  of  it  had  been  sold,  and  what 
amount  had  been  received  for  such  sale  ?  Mr. 
W.  E.  Foster  replied  :  In  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend,  he  supposed  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  since  186-i  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  had  collected  brief  notes  of 
objects  of  art  and  industrial  improvements,  copies 
of  which  might  be  useful  to  museums  of  art.  The 
first  part  contained  mosaics  and  stained  glass  ; 
250  copies  had  been  printed,  and  150  of  them  had 
been  circulated  amongst  local  schools  of  art.  In 
regard  to  the  second  question,  he  found  upon  in- 
quiry that  the  estimated  cost  of  printing,  circulat- 
ing, and  advertising,  as  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  returns  in  1867,  was  £8383  ;  but  that 
did  not  include  compilation  aud  editing;  500 
copies  that  had  been  sold  at  two  guineas  each 
reduced  the  cost  to  £7883.  The  work  had  not  as 
yet  been  published  in  a  complete  form.   It  had 


been  comlucted  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  was  a 
work  of  great  value. 

Leicester-square. — Captain  Dawson-Damer 
asked  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  whether 
he  was  aware  that  measures  were  now  in  progress 
to  let  for  building  purposes  the  inclosure  of  Lei- 
cester-square ;  and,  if  so,  if  ho  was  prepared  to 
take  any  steps  to  preserve  that  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  London  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  could  only  interfere  by  means 
of  a  private  bill,  and  that  could  only  bo  done  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  orders,  which  required 
that  certain  notices  should  be  given.  That  could 
only  be  done  for  next  session.  He,  however,  ob- 
jected to  the  Imperial  Government  being  called 
upon  to  discharge  the  duties  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  local  board,  and  that  case  was 
another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  local  self-government  of  the  metropolis. 


BRENT  CHURCH,  DEVON. 

THE  parish  church  of  Brent,  in  South  Devon, 
at  present  in  a  very  decayed  state  and  much 
overlaid  with  whitewash,  is  about  to  be  com- 
pletely restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hine, 
Plymouth.  The  building  is  chiefly  Perpendicular, 
with  a  tower  and  some  other  portions  of  earlier 
construction.  The  chancel  contains  a  Late  Deco- 
rated sedilia,  and  an  elaborate  oak  screen,  the 
carving  and  colour  of  which  will  be  restored. 
The  roofs  and  seats  throughout  will  be  new,  and 
much  of  the  stonework  will  be  renewed.  The 
chancel  and  passages  are  to  be  paved  with  tile 
and  slate,  and  the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  stone.  Like 
so  many  even  of  the  late  churches  in  the  West  of 
England,  Brent  Church  posseses  a  Norman  font, 
which  will  be  placed  near  the  western  entrance, 
on  a  granite  base  cruciform  on  plan.  The  cost  of 
the  various  works  will  be  about  £1700. 


BUILDING  IVI:TF8'  SKETCH  BOOK. 


THE  WEST 


DOORWAY  OF 
CATHEDRAL. 


EOCHESTEK 


THIS  doorway  was  erected  by  Bishop  Gundulph. 
It  is  formed  of  five  receding  arches,  with 
banded  shafts,  two  of  which  are  carved  into 
figures  of  Henry  I.  and  his  Queen  Matilda. 
These  statues  were  very  much  praised  by  iFlax- 
man.  In  the  tympanum  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
with  an  open  book  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  seated  in  an 
elongated  aureole  supported  by  two  angels  and  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists  at  the  sides. 
Below  are  small  figures  of  the  Apostles,  few  of 
which  are  entire  ;  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  quite 
gone  and  also  that  of  the  Queen.  The  capitals 
of  the  shafts  and  the  bands  of  ornament  about 
them  are  all  rich  and  curious. 

Thos.  Greensted. 


WEST  WINDOW,  church  OF  S. 

Northampton 


PETEE, 


THE  prettyand  interesting  little  Norman  church 
at  Northampton,  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  (from 
which  one  of  the  sketches  illustrated  this  week  is 
taken)  is  situated  a  little  distance  from  the  West 
Bridge,  and  near  what  few  remains  there  are  of 
the  castle.  In  was  no  doubt  founded  by  Simon 
de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton,  though  there  is 
no  record  left  us  of  who  the  founder  really  was 
or  the  time  of  its  erection,  but  "Bridges"  tells 
us  he  (Simon  de  St.  Liz)  gave  the  rectory  to  the 
Priory  of  S.  Andrew.  Mr.  Britton  has  been  led 
to  assign  1110  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  but  from 
the  rich  character  of  its  detail  it  appears  to  be 
much  later.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  tower.  The  enriched  arch  (the  sub- 
ject of  my  sketch)  on  the  west  end  of  tower,  once 
surrounded  the  head  of  the  west  door,  for  "  Bridges" 
speaks  of  some  neat  tracery  work  that  encircles 
the  western  door.  This  door  was  blocked  up 
and  the  present  window  inserted  when  the  tower 
was  raised  in  the  14th  century.  "  It  was  the 
privilege  of  this  church  that  a  person  accused  of 
any  crime,  intending  to  clear  himself  by  canonical 
purgation,  should  do  it  there  and  in  no  other  place 
of  the  town,  having  first  performed  his  vigil  and 
prayer  in  the  said  church__the  evening  before." 
(" 'Bridges' Antiq.") 

Thomas  Gaeeatt. 
Northampton,  June  13  1870. 
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ON  THE  USB  AND  ABUSE  OF  ORNAMENT  AND 
COLOUR  IN  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATION. 

(Continued from  page  457.) 

THERE  has  been  of  late  a  very  consider- 
able improvement  made  in  tlie  manner 
of  treatment  adopted  in  the  decoration  of  our 
dining  and  drawing-rooms.     It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  in  large  houses — and  there  are 
many  examples  to  be  seen  now — to  have  one 
room  blue,  another  crimson,  and  another  green. 
The  walls  would  be  painted -«r  hung  with  blue 
or  crimson,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
cornice  would  be  painted  with  graduated  tints 
of  the  same  colour,  getting  lighter  as  they 
approached  the  ceiling,  which  would  be  a  tint 
of  the  same  colour,  or  else  white,  a  style  of 
treatment  without  a  single  redeeming  feature, 
showing  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
colour  and  of  its  application.    We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  manj'  examples 
of  blue  drawing-rooms,  yellow  drawing-rooms, 
and  even  black  drawing-rooms,  but  however 
heretical  we  may  be  deemed,  and  however 
much  custom  in  high  places  may  have  sanctioned 
the  practice,  we  must  still  give  our  vote  against 
such  a  perversion  of  colour.    We  consider  the 
cornice  to  a  room  to  be  designed  as  a  rich 
fringe  or  border  to  the  ceiling,  and  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  portion  of  the  ceiling 
in    decoration,    the    same    not  necessarily 
separating  itself  from  the  wall,  but  sufficiently 
so  as  to  mark  where  the  wall  ends  and  the 
cornice  or  ceiling  begins.   This  may  be  done 
effectually  and  harmoniously  without  stupidly 
using  the  same  tints  of  coloiw  as  that  of  the 
■wall.    It  has  long  been  held  as  a  matter  of 
faith  by  many  decorators  and  architect?,  that 
the  colours  iu  the  cornice  should  match  the 
paper  or  colour  of  the  paint  on  the  walls,  and 
if  they  did  so  so  tbey  must  be  right.  Now 
this  is  a  mistake  in  principle,  in  fact,  and  in 
practice.    Nature  gives  us  the  truest  lesson  in 
that  respect.    The  flowers  are  not  the  colour 
of  the  grass,  nor  is  the  sky  the  colour  of  the 
earth ,  yet  perfect  harmony  results.  Depend  upon 
it,  whatever  colour  the  walls  of  a  room  may 
be,   that    we  have    quite    enough  of  that 
colour  in  the  room,  and  that  instead  of  adding 
to  the  quantities  by   painting  cornice  and 
ceiling  in  tints  of  the  same  colour,  we  want 
as  much  as  we  can  get  of  the  other  two  jyrimary 
colours  in  compensation  in  order  to  produce 
harmony.    Graduated  tints  are  necessary,  and, 
in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  colouring  of  a 
cornice  or   ceiling  ;   but  they  should  be  a 
graduation  of  harmonious  tints,  heaviest  at 
the  bottom,  next  the  wall,  and  lightest  next  the 
flat  of  ceiling  ;  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  height  and  apparent  weight.    Most  of 
the  great  styles  of  decorative  art  are  founded 
upon  this  principle,  and  it  is  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  Nature.    Our  foreground  is  strong, 
distinct,    and  clearly    defined,    the  middle 
distance  less  so — so  it  graduates  until  the  distant 
hills  melt  away  into  the  ethereal  blue  of  space; 
but  what   a   countless  number  of  shades, 
tints,  and  hues  of  colour  between  us  and  the 
extreme  distance  ! — and  except  our  colouring 
assimilates  to  this  we  shall  fall  far  short  of 
harmony.  Let  us  take  a  blue  drawing-room  as 
an  example  of  this  ridiculous  style  of  colour- 
ing.   We  have  one  vividly  before  us  now, 
done  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
firms  in  the  kingdom.    Its  walls  are  thrown 
into  panels,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  gilt 
in  matt  and  burnish  ;  the  panels  and  stiles  are 
flatted  in  two  tints  of  blue  grey.    The  doors 
and  window  shutters  are  also  painted  in  two 
tints  of  blue  grey.  The  mouldings  and  astragal 
beads  gilt.  A  gold  moulding  also  runs  up  each 
angle  of  the  room  (a  practice  we  cannot  but 
condemn),  and  one  gilt  on  the  skirting,  which 
is,  of  course,  blue.    The  bottom  member  of 
the  cornice  is  of  a  little  lighter  shade  of  blue  ; 
the  same  colour  is  graduated,  one  member  after 
another,  into  the  ceiling,  which  is  white,  with  a 


gold  moulding  and  corners  in  relief.  The 
window  curtains,  covers  of  chairs,  and 
ottoma.ns,  are  of  a  similar  tone  of  blue,  with 
gold  trimming.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  such  treatment  ?  The  decorator  had  an 
idea  that  blue  and  gold  Went  well  together, 
but  blue  and  gold,  ad  infinitum,  is  rather  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Notwithstanding  the 
gold,  the  effect  of  such  a  room  on  the  beholder 
is  like  going  into  a  cold  bath  in  the  depth  of 
winter — chills  one  to  the  bone,  and,  in  common 
parlance,  gives  one  "  the  blues."  It  is  a 
law  of  colour,  true  under  all  circumstances, 
that  no  harmony  can  result  when  there  is  an 
absence  of  one  of  the  primary  colours,  either 
in  its  purity  or  in  combination  with  other 
colours,  and  although  in  what  is  called  a  blue 
room  there  may  not  be,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  a  pure  yellow  or  a 
pure  blue  that  is  without  some  portion  of  red  in 
both,  yet  in  the  example  described,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  blue  is  so  great  that  it 
amounts  to  the  absence  of  red  ;  consequently, 
there  cannot  be  harmony.  In  the  same  house 
is  a  crimson  room.  A  dark  crimson  flock  paper 
on  the  walls,  deep  red  in  the  cornice,  with  gold 
mouldings  without  stint — if  anytliing,  still 
more  horrible  than  the  blue  room — sea  of 
gory  red,  enough  to  conjure  up  thoughts  of 
violent  deeds  and  red-hot  fires. 

There  is  another  style  of  colouring,  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  antithesis  of  the 
above,  and  although  not  so  objectionable  in 
practice,  has  many  faults  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  colour  can  only  correct.  We 
may  aptly  term  it  the  mud  colour  style  of 
colouring,  seeing  that  it  is  muddy  to  begin 
with  and  muddy  at  the  finish.    One  of  our 
most  distinguished  architects  is  an  eminent 
disciple  of  this  style,  and  although  his  archi- 
tectural drawings  may  be  c  died  pictures  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  being  exquisitelj' 
drawn  and  coloured,  he  seems  to  be  entirely 
abroad  in  the  handling  of  large  masses  of 
colour.     His  colouring  is  composed  of  drabs, 
dirty  yellows,  buffs,  stone  colours,  and  browns. 
With  every  tint  of  colour,  however  delicate, 
whether  pink,  cream,  or  grey,  he  must  have 
green  mixed,  to  destroy  their  pureness,  and  re- 
duce them  all  to  his  favourite  mud  colour.  He 
has  many  followers  and  slavish  imitators  in  this 
practice.     Now  we  cannot  account  for  this 
perversion  of  taste.  Whether  it  is  that  they 
are  afraid  to  use  pure  tints,  and  fly  to  these 
mud  colours  for  comparative  safety,  or  whe- 
ther they  say,  with  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
"  I  hate  pure  colour" — -some  people  hate  the 
light,  and  prefer  darkness — -we  don't  approve 
of  their  taste.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and  repose, 
we  must  discard  pure  tints,  and  use  only  those 
which  are  made  dull.     There  is  an  evident 
poverty  of  resource  and  a  dirtiness  in  the  ] 
appearance  of  such  works   we   cannot  too  j 
strongly  condemn.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  1 
that  we  object  to  the  use  of  tertiary  colours  ;  | 
on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  well  see  how  any  i 
composition  can  be  thoroughly   harmonious  [ 
without  them,  but  what  wa  insist  upon  is 
purity  of  tone.    It  is  not  necessary  to  muddy 
each  colour — for  instance,  if  we  mix  Indian 
red  and  white  together  we  may  produce  any 
number  of  shades  of  a  quiet  pink,  having  a 
faint  purple  hue,  very  useful  in  large  or  small 
surfaces.    If  we  add  either  blue  or  black  to 
the  same,  we  do  not  thereby  injure  the  pure- 
ness of  its  tone ;  we  merely  reduce  the  red,  and 
the  tints  of  colour  thus  produced  are  in  com- 
bination quite  as  pure  as  although  difierent  from 
the  first.     But  if  we  add  yellow  or  umber  we 
should  at  once  dirty  the  colour  and  make  it 
muddy.    Again,  if  we  make  a  cream  colour  or 
light  buff  from  Oxford   ochre   or  chrome 
yellow  and  vermilion,  with  white  of  course, 
we  have  a  pure  tint,  as  red  and  yellow  do  not 
dirty  each  other,  but  if  we  add  green  or 
blue  we  muddy  it    at    once.     Dull  tertia- 
ries   should  scarcely  ever  be   used  except 
on  large  surfaces,  such    as  walls.  What 
we  contend  for  is  the  fact  that  a  much  more 
I  pleasing  effect  can  be  got  by  a  judicious  use 


of  pure  tint  of  colour  than  by  using  mud 
colours,  however  cleverly  combined,  and  that 
quietness  and  repose  may  be  better  attained 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter,  for  there  is  a 
beauty  in  its  very  pureness,  like  the  beauty  of 
the  hedgerows  after  a  genial  spring  shower, 
utterly  unattainable  by  the  mud  process. 
Much  time  and  talent  are  wasted  occasionally  in 
an  attempt  to  imitate  in  paint  damask  and 
other  watered  fabrics  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 
This  is  done  in  several  ways — by  stencil  plates, 
by  combing  with  large-toothed  combs  and 
megilp  composition  ;  by  stopping  out,  by 
contrast  of  dead  and  bright  surfaces,  and  in 
the  manipulation  being  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive. All  these  attempts  we  consider 
fanciful  and  far-fetched — as  a  means  of  decora- 
ration  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
their  doing,  and  certainly  not  equal  in  finish 
and  effect  to  the  same  class  of  things  manu- 
factured by  the  paper  stainer  at  one-twentieth 
of  the  cost. 

Ekrata.— la  last  week's  article  on  tliis  subject,  p.  457, 
col.  1.  line  38  from  top,  insert  the  word  "i/reen"  before 
"  Indian  red,"  &c.  In  same  column,  line  18  from  bottom,  for 
"sides"  read  "sliles."  Also,  in  letter  on  "Woods  and  Marbles," 
p.  459,  col,  2,  line  8  from  top,  for  "  past  and  present  "  read 
■' best  and  purest."  for  "  worse,"  line  7  from  end  of  letter, 
read  "  wiser," 


EXETER    DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  week,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  H. 
Courtenay,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
read  by  the  Secretary  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
proposed  restoration  of  the  cathedral  (as  noticed 
on  p.  466).  The  financial  statement  showed  that 
the  balance  in  hand  on  the  3 1st  December,  1868, 
was  £47  19s.  7d.  ;  annual  subscriptions  received 
for  1S69,  £98  14.S.  ;  arrears  of  subscriptions  re- 
ceived, £23  2s.  ;  received  for  sale  of  "  Transac- 
tions," £7  14s.  ;  subscription  for  1870,  £1  Is.  ; 
total,  £178  10s.  7d..  Expenditure,  £48  13s.,  in- 
cluding £30grant  towards  restoration  of  churches; 
balance  in  hand  at  close  of  the  year,  £129  17s.  7d. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Harris, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  : — Fresi-lent, 
Mr.  John  Garratt ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  William 
Barnes,  Mr.  Arthur  Kelly,  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish,  and 
Rev.  Prebendary  Tatham.  All  the  other  officers 
and  the  committee,  were  re-elected. 

After  so-sne  discussion  with  respect  to  the  con  - 
troversy between  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Scott 
(see  p.  467), 

Mr.  ASHWORTH  read  a  paper  "  Oa  the 
Origin  of  Spire  Lights."  He  assumed  that  these 
ornaments,  being  in  form  gabled  windows,  seemed 
in  a  manner  to  violate  the  rule  that  in  ancient 
church  architecture  no  feature  is  found  without 
its  being  of  especial  use,  for  the  interiors  of  stone 
spires  never  required  lightiug.  He  contended 
that  these  ornamented  pyramids  were  produced  in 
imitation  and  comraemoratio.i  of  the  ancient  oc- 
tagonal Pharos  tower,  the  most  primitive  light- 
house of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  that,  sym- 
bolical of  the  beacon-tower  indicating  to  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  the  position  of  rook  or 
headland,  the  tapering  spire  reared  itselt  high 
above  the  level  of  the  city's  turmoil  and  tempta- 
tions, to  lead  the  wayfarer's  mind  away  from 
worldly  things,  and  clear  of  the  snares  that  beset 
him  in  the  streets.  A  few  words  were  said  on 
the  stone  lanterns  which  surmount  some  English 
church  towers  ;  that  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  as  a  sea-mark  for 
the  vessels  entering  the  port,  well  lighted,  of 
course,  at  night. 


A  Dangerous  Defect  in  Modern  House 
Building. — A  correspondent  complains,  and 
justly,  of  a  serious  defect  in  modern  house-build- 
ing. In  the  majority  of  new  houses,  he  says,  the 
roof  affords  no  means  of  escape  in  the  event  of 
fire,  "  and  that  is  an  event  which,  thanks  to  the 
excessive  ease  with  which  fire  is  now  obtained, 
and  the  excessive  carelessness  of  many  domestics, 
is  of  much  too  frequent  oecurrence  to  be  talked 
of  as  unlikely."  It  has  been  asked  whether  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  that  useful 
body,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Life  from  Fire,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  legislation 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  said  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  law-makers 
to  interfere.  Does  not  the  Building  Act  touch 
the  matter  ?  If  not,  is  it  advisable  that  it 
should  ? 
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BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON  BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 

By  Thomas  Morris. 

{Continued  from  page  456.) 

IT  is  here  proposed  to  look  at  carpentry 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
most  eminent  ecclesiastic  England  has  in  any 
age  produced,  without  excepting  her  only 
pope  (Adrian  IV.,  A.D,  1154-9).  Far  above 
all  others  in  celebrity  stands  Thomas  Wolsey 
of  Ipswich,  born  1471.  Moved  at  a  very 
early  age  from  a  country  grammar  school  to 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a 
bachelor  in  that  university,  "  the  boy  Bache- 
lor" of  Arts,  in  1485,  He  soon  obtained  a 
fellowship,  and  was  bursar  of  his  college  some 
years  later  (1498). 

Oxford,  a  cluster  of  splendid 
edifices,  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  cultivated  and  ardent 
mind  with  the  passionate  ad- 
miration for  architecture  dis- 
played by  many  Oxford  men , 
and  largely  entertained  by 
Wolsey.  Magdalene  itself, 
fresh  from  the  munificent 
hand  of  William  of  Wayn- 
flete,  claimed  admiration  even 
in  Oxford,  and  was,  indeed,  so 
far  immature  as  to  afford  ex- 
ercise for  Wolsey's  attention 
to  the  elegantly-proportioned 
chapel  tower  with  which  his 
name  is  sometimes  associated. 

Among  his  college  pupils 
were  the  sons  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  from  that 
nobleman  he  received  the  be- 
nefice of  Lymington,  his  first 
preferment,  in  the  year  1500. 
He  forthwith  busied  himself 
in  repairing  the  church  and 
parsonage,  but  was  presently 
made  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
upon  whose  death  he  -went 
over  to  Sir  John  Nanfan, 
Treasurer  of  Calais,  by  whom 
he  was  commended  to  Henry 
VII.,  and  so  commenced  his 
court  life  as  King's  chaplain, 
an  office  that  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Deanery  of  Lin- 
coln, together  with  the  pre- 
bends of  Walton-Brinhold 
and  Stow.  He  was  conse- 
quently a  man  of  established 
position,  reputation,  and  wealth 
before  Henry  VIII.  ascended 
the  throne,  though  with  the 
new  reign  his  second  stage  of 
extraordinary  advancement 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
As  Canon  of  Windsor,  Regis- 
trar and  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  as 
Prebendary  and  Dean  of 
York,  Dean  of  Hereford,  and 
Precentor  of  S.  Paul's,  he  took 
rapid  steps,  to  be  followed  by 
others  of  greater  importance 
after  the  King's  return 
from  his  French  campaign, 
when  Wolsey  entered  upon 
State  administration.  This  was  in  1513,  the 
year  in  which  he  became  Bishop  of  Tournay, 
In  the  next  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  archbishopric  of  York.  1515 
brought  the  Cardinal's  hat  and  the  Chancellor- 
ship. In  1519  his  prospect  of  the  Papacy  was 
fair,  and  though  in  the  event  unsucessful,  he 
was  by  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  fortunate 
competitor  made  Legate,  with  powers  in  this 
country  almost  as  large.  By  administering 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  holding  in  com- 
mendam  the  rich  Abbey  of  S.  Alban,  and 
obtaining  in  succession  the  bishoprics  of 
Durham  and  Winchester,  besides  the  receipt 
of  foreign  honours  and  emoluments,  his 
wealth  outgrew  all  safe  proportions  for  a 


subject.  Learned,  polished,  and  sumptuously 
arrayed,  Wolsey  was  fitted  to  embellish  any 
great  court,  and  his  natural  proneness  to  festi- 
vity and  show  seemed  especially  suited  to  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  But  in  his  love  for  gorgeous 
furniture,  equipage,  and  retinue  he  surpassed, 
and  in  surpassing  offended,  the  susceptible  and 
jealous  monarch  he  had  almost  forgotten  to 
esteem  as  a  master.  But  he  was  a  great  and 
liberal  patron  of  literature,  possessed  a  fine 
taste  in  art,  and  even  when  most  encompassed 
by  luxury  was  intent  on  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  architec- 
ture, and  architecture,  as  usual,  makes  to  him 
tiie  most  ample  and  '  enduring  return.  His 
plans  have  the  reputation  of  elegance,  and  in 
their  accomplishment  he  was  utterly  unspar- 
ing.   Th"}  strongest  of  all  pleas  in  his  favour 
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is  that  if  he  appeared  selfish  in  amassing 
wealth,  he  freely  disbursed  it  in  noble  founda- 
tions that  unceasingly  serve  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation  : — 

Ever  witness  for  him. 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !  One  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it. 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

Henry  VIII.,  act  iv.,  scene  ii. 

It  is,  however,  as  patent  as  it  is  lamentable 
that  Wolsey's  architectural  monuments  are 
also  memorials  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring 
by  their  display.    Hampton  Court  was  begun 


in  1514,  before  ho  was  Cardinal,  and  when  it 
is  considered  tfiat  much  of  tfic  present  plan 
consists  of  additions  by  later  possessors  it 
may  bo  assumed  that  tlio  style,  rather  than  tiio 
extent  of  the  palace,  was  the  cause  of  that 
envy  he  felt  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  appease 
by  presenting  it  to  the  King.  This  was  in 
152G,  when  tlio  shade  of  coming  evil  may  have 
been  apparent  to  the  Cardinal,  lie,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  in  occupation  till  1527, 
when  he  received  the  French  ambassadors 
there. 

During  Wolsey's  later  years  at  Hampton 
Court  ho  was  busily  engaged  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Of  this 
princely  establishment  Dr.  Ingram  says  :— 
"  Its  architecture  exhibits  specimens  of  almost 
every  age,  from  the  Saxon  times  to  our  own. 

In  its  structure  at  once  a 
cathedral  and  a  college,  it 
unites  in  itself  the  offices  and 
duties  peculiar  to  each,  while 
as  a  seat  of  literary  instruc- 
tion it  has  earned  itself  a  name 
throughout  the  civilised  world 
which  an  abundant  harvest 
during  many  centuries  of  men 
eminent  in  every  department 
of  Church  and  State  could  not 
fail  to  produce.  As  a  col- 
legiate establishment  and  pro- 
fessed nursery  of  learning, 
Christ  Church  may  be  said  to 
have  had  no  fewer  than  three 
distinct  foundations — namely, 
in  the  years  1525,  1532,  and 
1545.  Although  the  two  last 
of  these  bear  the  more  impos- 
ing weight  of  a  royal  name, 
yet  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  the  merit  of  originating 
the  whole,  and  therefore  of 
really  producing  all  those  be- 
neficial effects  which  have 
since  flowed  from  the  insti- 
tution, is  wholly  due  to  the 
vigorous  mind  and  munificent 
spirit  of  Cardinal  Wolsey." 
The  influence  of  the  same  in- 
telligence was  freely  extended 
to  architecture,  and  architec- 
ture is  not  faintly  reflected  by 
the  more  finished  works  in  car- 
pentry. It  is  necessary  to 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
wonderful  degree  to  which  ad- 
miration was  excited  by  the 
introduction  of  fan  groining. 
It  was  imitated  everywhere, 
and  though  most  highly  es- 
teemed at  Cambridge,  where 
its  glorious  success  was  first 
attained,  the  founder  of  Christ 
Church  had  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Sister  University. 
Impatient  of  builders'  delays, 
he  commenced  his  educational 
work  in  lodgings,  culling  the 
sharpest  wits  and  the  most 
promising  genius  from  every 
quarter,  some  being  invited 
from  Cambridge.  The  other 
Royal  chapels  of  Westminster 
and  Windsor  having  ceilings 
alike  gorgeous  with  their 
prototype  were,  however,  on  the  full 
tide  of  popularity.  The  ribs  and  transoms 
and  grounds  executed  in  .  stone  were 
amazingly  similar  to  frames  of  stiles  and 
rails  and  panels  in  wood.  The  pendant, 
though  not  constructively  essential,  was  a 
novel  and  beautiful  feature  that  seemed  to 
create  an  irresistible  desire  of  imitation. 
Wolsey's  work  in  the  Choir  of  Oxford  Cathe- 
dral presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  such 
imitation.  There  is  an  instance  of  fan-groin- 
ing which,  for.the  purpose  of  description,  may 
be  called  too  narrow  for  the  span,  and  the 
nucleus  of  ribs  that  might  have  rested  on  a 
capital  or  corbel  next  the  wall  here  stands  out 
in  a  series  of  dropping  pendants.   To  support 
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these  pendants  and  the  central  ceiling,  brackets 
are  tlirown  out  from  the  walls,  and  transverse 
arches  are  turned  over  the  clerestory  windows. 
Fan-groining  crowns  the  staircase  to  the  Hall 
of  Christ  Church,  and  it  crowns  the  dais  oriel 
•within  the  hall.    The  roof  over  the  body  of 
the  hall  is  constructed  on  the  bracket  prin- 
ciple, similar  to  that  at  Westminster  School, 
■with  greater  ornamentation,  and  with  one  espe- 
cial difference.    In  the  earlier  examples  that 
have  been  passed  in  this  review,  a  space  ex- 
tending from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  rafter 
■was  occupied  by  open  spars  or  ashlar  pieces. 
In  later  instances  the  same  space  was  covered 
bv  an  ornamental  band  or  fascia.    We  saw 
this  band  at  Crosby  Hall,  but  there  there  was 
no  bracket.    At  Christ  Church  we  see  it  both 
on  the  wall  and  superadded  to  the  bracket, 
giving  a  considerable  increase  of  importance  to 
that  feature.    The  stone  corbels  from  which 
the  brackets  rise  are  not  unlike  those  of  Crosby 
Hall,  but  the  upper  member  is  of  Tudor  flower 
in  lieu  of  battlements.    From  the  inner  end 
of  each  bracket  rises  a  queen-post  to  the  prin- 
cipal rafter,  and  at  that  intersection  the  first 
longitudinal  purlin  occurs,  with  a  range  of  four 
centered  arches  and  pendants  on  each  side 
beneath  it.    Arches  are  also  thrown  across 
from  queen  to  queen,  headed  by  cross  struts 
rising  somewhat  in  the  middle.    The  triangle 
between  this  strut  and  the  principal  rafters' is 
filled  by  tracery  with  a  central  post,  and  a 
boss  marks  the  apex  of  the  arch  mouldings. 

The  windows  form  an  elevated  range,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  oriel  only  coming  to  the 
floor  ;  but  wainscotting  here  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  that  were  elsewhere  left 
plain  for  the  reception  of  tapestry.  No  greater 
honour  could  well  be  paid  to  the  merit  of  the 
Christ  Church  roof  than  the  adoption  of  its 
design  for  the  new  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  where  many  of  the  alumni  must 
recognise  its  welcome  form.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  contrive  a  better,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Smirke  has  set  an  admirable  example  of 
modesty  and  judgment  in  the  reproduction. 
Mr.  Wilkins  obtained,  perhaps,  more  credit 
for  renewing  the  Crosby  Hall  roof  at  Cam- 
bridge than  for  any  other  contrivance  of  which 
he  gave  that  University  the  advantage.  The 
rew  roof  at  the  Temple  is  well  given  in  the 
Orapkic  newspaper  for  May  21,  1870,  except 
as  to  the  confusing  lines  of  some  diagonal 
boarding.  ° 

The  roof  at  Oxford  was  erected  under 
Wolsey's  immediate  sanction,  but  so  much 
can  hardly  be  said  for  that  at  Hampton  Court. 
After  presentation  to  the  King,  additions  were 
made,  but  still  it  is  understood  upon  the 
Cardinal's  plan,  and  by  the  orin;inal  architect— 
a  court  architect,  it  may  be  presumed— and  if 
not  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  at  least  a  talented  con- 
temporary. The  palace  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  Kiug  and  court.  Here  Edward  VI. 
was  born,  October  12,  1537,  and  the  marriage 
with  Catherine  Parr  was  celebrated  in  1543. 
The  hall  was  occasionally  used  as  a  theatre  by 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  George  I.,  and 
George  II.  The  roof  ultimately  became  de- 
cayed, and  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
repaired  in  1820. 

_  In  the  roof  at  Oxford  the  older  principle  of 
timber  framing  was  followed  with  tolerable 
fidelity,  as  was  the  case  at  Eltham.  While  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  most  complex  and  elabo- 
rate object  of  the  sort  we  possess,  there  is  a 
singular  blending  of  open  framing,  like  the 
great  roof  at  Westminster,  and  the  close  casing 
of  Crosby  Hall.  The  Hampton  Court  example 
IS  of  fine  proportion,  lOGft.  by  40ft.  and  this 
last  dimension  indicates  the  carpenter's  in- 
creased ability  to  cover  wide  spans.  It  is  a 
bracket  roof,  and  the  structural  timbers  are 
chiefly  concealed.  Commencing  with  the 
carved  stone  corbels,  the  brackets  they  sup- 
port are  moulded  on  the  edge,  and  charged 
with  royal  insignia  at  the  sides,  A  band  of 
tracery  surmounts  the  jib,  and  from  the  front 
starts  the  queen-post,  dropping  into  elaborate 
pendants.  Crossing  between  queen  and  queen 
is  a  lerel  timber,  supported  by  a  stilted  four- 


centered  arch,  and  bearing  above  a  plane  of 
open  mullions  and  tracery,  finishing  against 
the  curvature  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  also 
ribbed  and  traceried.    Then,  longitudinally, 
there  is  a  range  of  arches  from  one  queen-post 
to  the  other,  of  a  compound  trefoil  character 
dropping  pendants  at  the  cusps.    This  last 
range  of  arches  is  parallel  to  the  side  wall,  and 
the  length  of  the  jib  marks  the  separating 
distance.    At  the  mid-length  of  the  jib  is 
another,  but  secondary,  line  of  arches,  and 
then  the  casing  is  made  to  assume  the  ap- 
proximate figure  of  groining.    In  the  central 
part  there  are  two  lines  of  carved  pendants, 
and  there  seems,  indeed,  to  be  in  all  direc- 
tions curves  of  the  most  graceful  sweep,  float- 
ing ornaments,  carved  emblems  at  once  fanci- 
ful and  historical,  as  the  initials  of  Henry  and 
Jane  Seymour  interlaced  with  true-love  knots. 
Every  appliance,  it  may  be  said,  had  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  this 
royal  specimen  of  our  Gothic  roofs  with  ma- 
jestic dignity,  festive  lightness,  and  all  the 
decorative  splendour  of  its  age. 


TAR  AND  OTHER  PAVEMENTS. 
A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion  of  Gas  Managers,  Mr.  T.  H.  Metliven, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, stating  that  in  most  provincial  towns  there 
were  two  important  bodies  of  men— the  paving 
commissioners  and  the  gas  directors  ;  the  one 
pledged  to  keep  the  rates  low,  and  the  other  to 
keep  the  price  aa  low  as  would  enable  them  to 
provide  the  statutory  dividend.    As  one  means  of 
insuring?  a  cheap  supply  of  gas  was  to  create  a 
greater  demand,  and  obtain  a  better  price  for  the 
residual  products,  the  author  had  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  a  subject  the  adoption  of  which  would 
be  advantai,'eous  to  both  those  bodies.     In  some 
counties,  such  as  Yorkshire,  where  stone  was 
abundant,  tar  pavement  would  receive  but  little 
attention  ;  but  in  the  eastern  and  home  counties 
where  the  same  conditions  did  not  exist,  tar  pave- 
ment was  a  desideratum.  It  might  be  made  of  the 
ordinary  cinder  dirt  produced  in  gasworks,  of 
shingle,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.    The  material 
was  burnt  in  heaps  like  ballast,  and  when  hot  was 
mixed  with  hot  tar.    In  practice  he  made  a  small 
fire  of  coke  on  the  ground  and  covered  it  with 
cinder  dirt  or  shingle.    When  this  layer  was 
hot,  another  was  added,  and  so  on,  in  succession 
until  a  large  enough  heap  had  been  provided.  The 
tar  was  boiled  in  an  iron  copper,  and,  when  hot, 
mixed  with  the  hot  rr.atorial  from  the  heap 
already  described,  in  quantities  of  two  bushels  at 
a  time,  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to 
every  bushel  of  cinder  dirt,  and  slightly  less  than 
a  gallon  for  the  gravel.    It  was  turned  over  and 
over  with  the  shovel  until  every  part  of  the 
material  had  got  a  covering  of  tar.    He  then 
passed  the  whole  through  a  sieve  with  a  fin. 
mesh,  and  part  of  it  through  another  with  a  ^in. 
mesh,  and  put  the  whole  in  heaps  until  required 
for  use.     Before  the  pavement  was  kid  an 
edging  should  be  provided  about  2in.  thick,  and 
prrjecting  2in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  be  covered,  which  should  be  tolerably  even. 
It  was  advisable  to  have  the  ground  near  the 
kerb  well  trodden  on  or  rammed  before  the  pave- 
ment was   laid,  otherwise  there  would  he  an 
unseemly  hollow  near  the  kerb.    In  laying,  the 
rough  stuff  wss  put  down  first,  and  rolled  until 
tolerably  firm ;  then  the  second  quantity  was 
put  on,  and  then  the  third ;  and  when  the  whole 
had  been  levelled,  a  little  of. the  finest  material 
was  sifted  on,  and  a  litl;le  fine  white  shingle  or 
Derbyshire  spar  sprinkled  on  the  top.  The 
whole  must  be  well  rolled.    The  best  roller  was  a 
water  ballast  roller,  which  at  first  was  used  without 
ballast,  and  well  wetted  to  prevent  adhesion  of 
the  material,  and  when  the  pavement  was  slightly 
consolidated  the  full  weight  should  be  applied. 
For  heavy  cart  traffic  the  material  should  be 
made  of  shingle.    Both  descriptions  of  pavement 
are  laid  best  anil  most  easily  in  warm  weather, 
and  should  be  rolled  when  the  sun  has  warmed  it 
well.    Though  apparently  a  simple  manufacture, 
there  was  a  little  difiieultj  in  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  tar  to  gravel  and  cinder  dirt."  He 
could  not  recommend  this  pavement  too  much, 
as  it  was  cheap,  wore  well,  and  could  be  easily 
repaired.    The  colour,  which  now  could  be  made 
to  equal  York  flag,  and  the  smell  for  some  time 


after  it  was  laid,  were  the  only  objections  to  its 
use.  It  could  be  laid  with  a  good  profit  in 
any  district  at  Is.  4d.  per  square  yard,  and 
besides  being  a  boon  to  the  public,  who  must 
otherwise  walk  on  gravel,  was  a  great  advau- 
tiige  to  gas  companies,  providing  a  remunera- 
tive outlet  for  their  tar,  which  often  other- 
wise must  be  sold  at  a  low  price  to  distant  dis- 
tillers. A  paragraph  in  the  Times  stated  that 
It  was  proposed  to  pave  the  streets  of  London 
with  stone  laid  in  asphalt  instead  of  lime  grout. 
This  was  just  a  mere  systematic  application  of 
the  above  described  plan,  for  the  tar  being  boiled 
and  thrown  on  hot,  does  become  an  elastic  as- 
phalt. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  ° 

Mr.  LiVESEY  said  this  was  a  subject  on  which 
they  wanted  information.  He  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  a  good  tar  pavement,  but  had  not'suc- 
ceeded.  Mr.  Methven  had  explaind  so  clearly 
the  right  way  to  do  it  that  he  and  many  others 
would  now  be  enabled  to  succeed. 

Mr.  lRON  said  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  tar  pavement  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  material  used  in  London  is  as- 
phalt; they  get  Seyssel  asphalt  from  Italy,  and 
that  was  a  rather  better  material  than  tar. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  what  he  saw  at  Nottingham  that  he  deter- 
mined to  try  it  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pavement    he     had     to     do    at    their  own 
gasworks  at  Dover.    They  wrote  to  Nottingham 
and  got  a  man  who  had  a  thorough  experience  of 
that  kind  of  work.    The  matter  was  left  in  his 
hands,  and  he  made  both  foot-paving  and  cart- 
road  paving  over  their  whole  works.    They  were 
quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  would  never  give  it  up. 
Dover  had  hitherto  been  paved    with  small  peb 
bles,  which  were  very  disagreeable    things  to 
walk  upon.  Some  gentlemen  whom  he  had  heard 
had  done  penance  upon  peas  could  hardly  be  in 
worse  condition  than  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  pure  clean  pebbles  in  Dover.    There  was  no 
earthy  matter  to  consolidate  them,  and  they  were 
peas  at  the  beginning  and  peas  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.     He     had     frequently     called  the 
attention  of    gentlemen  of    influence  to  the 
state    of    the     pavement,     mentioning  what 
the  gas  company    was  doing,  and   asked  per- 
mission to  do  a  part  of  a  public  pavement  where 
a  new  church  had  been  built.     They  obtained 
permission,  and  the  work  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  next  year  the  same  person  was  engaged  to  do 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  paving  of  the  side  paths 
that  had  not  hitherto  been  paved,  and,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  It 
was  a  capital  paving,  and  a  paving  that  required 
each  one  of  them  in  their  several  localities  to  take 
some  trouble  in  introducing.  It  was  very  difBcult 
to  get  public  bodies  to  move,  but  by  incessant  ap- 
plication they  could  overcome  their  inertia.  For 
cart-road   paving   this  system  was  equally  ap- 
plicable.    In  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
they  should  insist  upon  having  a  concrete  founda- 
tion at  the  beginning.     The  history  of  all  good 
road  making  depended  upon  a  good  foundation. 
They  might  make  a  road  as  good  as  they  liked  to 
the  surface,  but  if  the  bottom  substratum  was  apt 
to  yield   the  chances  were  hollows  would  be 
formed,  water  would  get  in,  and  when  the  frost 
came  it  would  expand  that  water  and  destroy  the 
road.    The  best  .system  in  the  world  might  be 
condemned  through  want  of  proper  appliances  in 
the  execution  of  it.    The  Seyssell  asphalt  was  a 
very   extraordinary  substance.     The  streets  of 
Paris  had  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  largely 
paved  with  that  substance,  and  last  j'ear  he  saw 
them  doing  it  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly 
novel  plan.    Fermerly  they  used  to  put  it  on  in  a 
liquid  form,  hut  now  they  had  discovered  that  the 
same  matter'  ground  into  fine  powder  and  heated 
to  such  a  heat  as  could  be  well  borne  in  the 
hand,  put  down  in  the  shape  of  that  dry  powder 
in  the  warm  state  and  rolled,  became  in  a  couple 
of  hours  so  hard  that  carriages  could  pass  over  it. 
All  these  pavements  were,  in  his  opinion,  far 
superior  to  stone,  even  if  they  got  stone  cheaper. 
They  were  agreeable  to  walk  upon.     In  very 
warm  weather  they  would  yield  a  little,  but  if 
properly  executed  they  did  not  melt  .sufficiently 
to  form  marks  that  the  nest  foot-mark  did  not 
obliterate.    No  harm  was  done  to  the  pavement 
when  a  good  solid  foundation  was  given.  One 
agreeable  feature  in  the  pavement  was  that  it 
dried  immediately  almost  after  a  shower  of  rain. 
The  water  ran  off,  and,  as  soon  as  ever  the  atmo- 
sphere became  of  a  dry  character,  the  pavement 
was  quite  dry.    This  was  a  matter  they  should 
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each  take  up  in  their  several  localities,  because  it 
was  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  the  towns, 
but  was  a  mode  of  disposing  of  a  waste  product 
which  was  not  always  profitable. 

Mr.  Chuecii  said  Mr.  Mcthven  stated  that  tar 
paving  was  more  economical  than  stone.  No  evi- 
dence was  before  them  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment, and  he  doubted  its  accuracy.  He  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  public  bodies  in  these  matters, 
and  they  always  found  York  pavement  was  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  and  most  durable  pavement 
that  could  be  used.  There  was  an  immense  amount 
of  friction  on  pave. nent  generally,  and  even  with 
York  pavement  it  was  astonishing  how  soon  it 
■wore.  Then  the  appeai-ance  of  the  tar  pavement 
was  very  objectionable.  A  town  covered  with 
tar  pavement  presented  a  most  sombre  and  un- 
pleasant appearance.  He  did  not  think  people 
who  lived  in  towns  paved  in  that  manner  could  be 
at  all  of  a  sauguiue  temperament.  (Laughter.) 
Another  objection  was  the  ditiiculty  of  repairing, 
and  as  persons  connected  with  gasometers  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  roads,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  public,  that  was  an  important  question.  He 
had  seen  bricks  tried  of  various  kinds,  but  ia  the 
end  always  found  that  such  pavement  wore  out 
in  one-third  of  the  time  of  stone.  Seyssel  asphalt 
was  remarkable  stuff,  but  it  was  quite  as  dear  as 
stone.  It  was  found  in  practice  that  where  they 
substituted  anything  equal  to  stone  it  was  quite 
as  expensive.  He  questioned  whether  tar  pavement 
wonld  be  more  economical  in  th-!  end,  because 
durai;ion  must  be  considered  as  well  as  first  cost. 

The  President  :  Can  you  give  us  any  parti- 
culars of  the  duration  of  the  ditferent  pavements, 
stones  and  tar  ? 

Mr.  Church  said  ordinary  stone  pavement 
lasts  about  10  years,  i.  e.,  it  required  taking  up 
and  dressing,  and  could  be  then  relaid.  Bricks 
would  last  about  half  that  time.  He  believed 
asphalt  was  fully  equal  to  stone.  A  very  good 
specimen  of  asphalt  was  that  laid  down  on  the 
French  system  near  the  Bank,  and  certainly  so 
far  as  it  had  gone  it  whs  a  success.  There  was  a 
difficulty  lately  with  the  telegraph  people.  They 
hBd  to  carry  their  lines  of  telegraph  there,  and 
they  weie  trying,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  get  out 
of  the  road,  because  there  was  a  difficulty  in  re- 
pairing it. 

Mr.  Dunning  said  that  at  Middlesbrough  the 
cost  of  flagging  with  Yorkshire  stone  had  been 
from  4s.  8d.  to  5s.  a  superficial  yard.  The  cost 
of  the  Staffordshire  bricks  was  3s.  6d.  The  cost 
of  the  tar  pavement,  which  had  been  made  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  described  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  was  Is.  Those  were  prices  that  had 
been  in  vogue  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  laid 
down  tar  pavement  in  one  locality  ten  years  ago, 
and  to  all  appearance  it  was  as  good  now  as  the 
first  yeir  it  was  laid  down,  with  this  slight 
exception  :  it  was  an  elevated  footpath  sup- 
ported by  a  low  retaining  wall,  and  that  had 
given  a  little,  so  that  a  channel  had  formed  just 
inside  the  kerbstone.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  asphalt  was  as  gpod  as  it  was  the  first  day  it 
was  laid  down.  They  had  not  experienced  any 
difficulty  about  the  pipes.  It  certainly  required 
very  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  repair- 
ing it,  but  if  they  were  careful  the  repair  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  flags  or  bricks,  because  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  tiking  up  and  laying 
down  flags  they  v/ere  chipped,  and  they  seldom 
got  the  same  good  joint  with  flag  and  brick  that 
tbey  did  with  asphalt.  With  regard  to  telegraph 
wires  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  because  they 
might  lay  the  wires  under  the  bed  of  the  kerb- 
stone. The  Is.  a  yard  left  a  very  good  profit 
and  they  could  judge  whether  it  was  not  to 
their  advantage  to  encourage  the  making  of  tar 
pavement. 

Mr.  Meade  said  that  they  in  the  south  had  a 
still  better  case  than  the  last  speaker.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  the  York  flagging  cost  very 
nearly  9s.  the  square  yard;  so  that  tar  paving 
was  very  much  cheaper  in  proportion  than  in 
Middlesbrough. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  pavement  at  Dover  cost 
lOd.  a  yard  when  made.  That  included  cartage 
of  material,  and  if  the  material  was  close  at 
hand  they  could  do  it  for  6il.  or  8d.  a  yard.  Tha 
piece  Mr.  Anderson  referred  to  was  put  down 
three  years  ago,  and  was  as  good  as  it  was  when 
first  put  down.  A  practical  stonemason  said  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  tar  pavement  would 
last  very  much  longer  than  flagging.  It  was 
always  desirable  to  distil  the  tar  so  as  to  take  oft 
the  corrosive  oils,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
the  diffusive  property  which  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Beoadhead  of  Grrimsby,  said  tar  pavement 


had  been  laid  down  thereat  13^d.  per  yard,  while 
flagging  cost  4s.  (id.  They  were  now  laying  down 
several  miles  of  car  pavement.  It  was  prepared 
in  the  following  way  : — The  contractor  got  the 
gravel  from  the  coast,  sifted  it,  and  took  out  tlic 
rough  gravel;  that  vfas  put  into  crude  tar.  He 
then  went  to  the  gasworks  and  the  factories  of 
the  town  and  got  all  their  ashes;  tlicse  wore  put 
through  a  sieve,  then  put  into  ovens,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  crude  tar.  He  picked  the  foot- 
paths (kerbed  with  4in.  kerbs)  up  about  2in.  deep, 
laid  on  the  rough  gravel  that  has  been  al- 
ready in  tar,  rolled  that,  and  then  put  on  the  fine 
ashes  that  had  been  saturated  with  tar.  This 
was  rolled  down,  and  wag  then  sprinkled  with 
Derbyshire  spar.  A  pavement  costing  13Jd.,  and 
lasting  ten  years,  was  economical  in  towns  where 
flasrging  costs  4s.  6d.  At  one  time  they  had  a 
difficulty  in  getting  2d.  a  gallon  for  the  tar;  the 
contractor  now  gave  3s.  6d.  per  barrel  of  26  gal- 
lons, and  they  could  get  IJd.  for  the  surplus 
quantity  from  the  distillers. 

Mr.  LivESET,  of  Ventnor,  said  he  was  town 
surveyor  of  that  place,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Seyssel  asphalt.  Tar  was  a  very  valua- 
ble material  for  pavmsnt,  and  its  success  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  mixed  and  laid  ;  and  the  nearer  they  could 
assimilate  its  condition  when  laid  to  that  of  the 
Seyssel  asphalt  the  greater  would  be  its  success. 
The  asphalt  was  obtained  from  a  limestone  in 
the  Jura  mountains.  The  limestone  was  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  this  kind  of  mineral  tar 
and  it  vvas  all  ground  down  together.  If  grit  or 
sand  were  introduced  into  tar  pavement  along 
with  shingle  it  would  render  it  of  a  mu  ch  more 
binding  character.  There  was  a  larger  applica- 
tion of  the  asphelt  in  Trafalgar-square,  and  the 
wear  was  almost  imperceptible.  If  managers  and 
engineers  of  gasworks  were  to  study  that  material 
a  little  more,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  and 
using  it,  the  experience  so  gained  would  be  of 
great  advantage  in  introducing  tar  pavement, 
which  he  should  like  to  see  adopted  universally. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  they  were  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Ellison,  of  the  Paris  Gras- 
works,  who  wished  him  to  say  a  few  words  in 
more  detailed  explanation  of  what  had  been 
stated  about  the  Paris  asphalt.  Mr.  Church 
fancied  that  people  who  could  admire  dark  pave- 
ment must  be  of  a  sombre  disposition.  He  joined 
issue  on  that  proposition, for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  sombre  as- 
pect of  the  pavement  must  be  too  sombre,  and 
that  the  man  who  could,  had  more  elasticity  in 
his  nature  than  the  man  who  could  not.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  paving  should  have 
this  sombre  character.  He  had  seen  it  beautitullv 
granitified,  if  he  might  so  say,  on  the  top  by  fine 
particles  of  Derbyshire  spir,  and  whether  sombre 
or  not,  when  it  had  the  spar  upon  it  it  was  a 
sparkUng  pavement,  far  superior  to  anything  to 
be  got  in  the  way  of  stone.  Passing  from  that 
Mr.  Ellison  wished  it  to  be  stated  that  the  asphalt 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  not  the  pure  asphalt 
which  was  put  down  on  the  foot-pavements;  but 
the  whole  of  the  limestone  with  the  asphalt  com- 
bined was  ground  up  into  a  fine  powder  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  way  mentioned,  and  instead  of 
being  rolled  was  s  amped  with  warm  stampers. 

Mr.  Methven,  in  reply,  said  cart  roads  could  be 
made  by  using  large  stones  only,  about  the  size  of 
walnuts,  wit,hout  any  intermixture  of  cinder  dust 
at  all.  Sometimes  they  might  fail  in  mixing  it, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  experience.  He  had  a  road 
laid  for  two  or  three  years  with  this  tar  pavement 
over  which  he  had  carted  between  4000  and  5000 
tons  a  year,  and  it  stood  very  well.  Wherever 
there  were  gasworks  they  could  make  a  very  good 
foot-pavemeut  merely  with  the  breeze,  simply 
heating  it  and  mixing  it  with  tar.  That  did  not 
always  answer  when  there  was  a  hot  exposure, 
but  some  shingle  mixed  with  it  would  make  it 
hard.  Mr.  Church  had  referred  to  the  want  of 
evidence  as  to  its  durability,  but  after  what  the 
speakers  had  said  he  must  be  satisfied  on  that 
point.  As  to  the  question  of  repairing,  this  was 
very  easily  done.  They  only  wanted  the  stuff, 
and  then  any  labourer  could  do  it  if  it  was  left  a 
little  higher  than  the  old  pavement  ;  so  that 
allowance  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  the 
material,  in  a  short  time  they  would  not  be  able 
to  discover  the  joint.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
mending  it,  because  the  stuff  could  be  kept  on 
the  work  for  months  without  receiving  any 
serious  injury. 

Mr.  Poster  (Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts) 
said  her  Majesty's  Commission  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  to  take  place  in  1871  were 


anxious  that  he  should  bring  before  this  meeting 
the  nature  of  that  exhibition,  and  hoped  tliat  thoy 
might  have  the  aid  and  assistance  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  this  A.ssociation  in  making  that  ex- 
hibition as  successful  as  possible.  In  the  division 
of  manufactures  which  included  machinery  and 
raw  materials,  there  was  a  division  of  scientific 
inventions  and  new  discoveries  of  all  kinds.  It 
was  hoped  that  some  gentlemen  connected  with 
their  maimfacturo  would  bring  forward  at  that 
exhibition  soma  of  the  various  interesting  inven- 
tions which  were  continually  being  made  in  gas 
manufacture. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Al- 
liance was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Architectural  Association,  9,  Conduit 
Street.     The  President,  T.  Koger  Smith,  F.I. 

B.  A.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  delegates 
were  present,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Hickman,  F.S.A., 
(Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Alliance);  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews, 
A.I.B.A. ;  and  Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers,  A.LB.A.,  as 
representatives  of  the  London  Architectural 
Association.  Mr.  J.  R.  Botham,  F.I.B.A.,  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Society  ;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  Jun.,  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  P.I.B.A.,  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  and  Mr.  T. 

C.  Hine  (Vice-President  of  the  Alliance),  repre- 
senting the  Nottingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland,  was  also  present  as  a  visitor. 

The  Sbceetaey  having  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  they  were  duly  confirmed. 

Mr.  Rickman  then  introduced  Mr.  Drew  as  a 
visitor  from  the  Dublin  Institute  of  Architects, 
with  whom  the  Alliance  had  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  view  to  the  Institute  joining  the 
Alliance. 

Mr.  Drew  said  he  had  no  formal  authority  on 
the  present  occasion  to  represent  the  Institute, 
but  he  had  pleasure  in  being  present.  The  state 
of  architectural  law  in  Ireland  was  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  was  gradually  becoming  worse.  He 
thought  the  Alliance  might  materially  assist  them 
in  effecting  some  reformation.  He  knew  that 
many  members  of  the  Institute  were  anxious  to 
be  working  with  the  Alliance  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  was  possible  that  some  cases  might  soon  come 
before  the  Courts  seriously  involving  the  interests 
of  the  profession , and  they  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  get  some  of  the  delegates  of  the  Alliance 
to  attend,  and  give  evidence  as  to  the  usage  of  the 
profession  in  other  places.  At  present  they  could 
get  only  evidence  as  to  Irish  custom. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Drew  being  in 
communication  with  the  Alliance,  might  rely 
upon  receiving  what  assistance  the  Alliance  could 
afford  the  Institute  until  they  formally  became 
members  of  the  Alliance,  and  this  would  doubt- 
less answer  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Spiers  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  de- 
legates to  the  desirability  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  co-operating  in  some  way 
with  the  Alliance,  so  that  the  operations  of  the 
Alliance  might  be  yearly  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  Institute.  He  thought  a  great 
mutual  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  co-opera- 
tion. There  were  sometimes  questions  raised 
before  the  Institute  with  reference  to  which  the 
Alliance  were  able  to  get  information  of  a  service- 
able character,  and  there  were  sometimes  im- 
portant questions  arising  in  the  provinces  upon 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute,  and  thus  the  Institute  and  the 
Alliance  might  a'^sist  each  other. 

After  some  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  : — "  That  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  be  invited  to  meet  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  following  allied  societies  (meuiioning  tlieir 
names)  once  a  year  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings." 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  re- 
port of  the  officers  of  the  Alliance,  and  it  was 
unanimously  received  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
upon  the  minutes  : — ■ 

"  Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  in 
1869,  the  officers  of  the  Architectural  Alliance 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  take  active  measures 
in  its  name,  either  on  any  of  those  exceptional 
occasions  which  are  left  within  their  discretion  by 
the  constitution  of  the  society,  or  for  any  other 
special  purpose. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  in 
1869,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  represent 
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the  Alliiince  in  any  conference  nr  joint  committee 
which  could  be  agreed  upon  between  any  bodies 
repiesentiiig  the  profession  of  Architecture, 
the  General  Builders' Association, and  the  London 
Builders'  Association.  But  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  any  such  conference, 
they  believe  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  any  common  understanding  as  to  what  is  the 
fittest  basis  for  a  building  contract  have  been 
found  very  great,  and  may  probably  prove  insur- 
mountable. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  building  contract  varies  widely,  that  '  the 
circumstances  of  no  two  contracts  are  precisely 
alike,  and  especially  that  the  degree  of  mutual 
confidence  hotweea  the  parties  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases.  They  do  not  therefore 
wonder  at  its  hiivin>r  proved  very  difficuU,  where 
discussi  in  has  taken  place,  to  arrive  at  unanimity, 
and  they  dare  not  hope  that  very  great  progress 
can  be  expected  from  such  attempts.  On  this 
head  it  may  be  right  to  add  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  sabject  of  conditions  of  contract  has 
been  receiving  much  attention  in  London  during 
the  past  year,  but  no  definite  results  have  been 
announced  as  having  been  arrived  at.  It  is  a 
question  worth  consideration  whether  some  indi- 
vidual body  of  architects  might  not  with  advan- 
tage issue,  as  approved  by  it,  a  series  of  condi- 
tions of  contract  suited  to  average  circumstances, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  frequently  fol- 
lowed. Such  an  undertaking  would  perhaps 
prove  more  difficult  for  a  scattered  body  like  the 
Alliance  than  for  a  single  society,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  might  be  extremely  ser- 
viceable if  well  carried  out. 

"  The  position  of  Government  in  relation  to 
architects  has  been  very  far  from  satisfactory  ; 
the  recent  discussions  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Barry,  and  his  right  to  retain  his 
father's  plans,  have  been  observed  with  regret 
and  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  are  glad  "thai 
some  of  the  Allied  Societies  have  expressed  deci- 
dedly the  results  of  their  experience  in  relation 
to  the  ownership  of  drawings.  They  hope  that 
one  result  of  the  meeting  of  1870  may  be  to 
arrive  at  some  agreement  upon  the  custom,  the 
law,  and  the  expediency  of  an  architect  retaining 
possession  of  his  plans.  With  regard  to  Govern- 
ment action,  both  in  removing  such  a  buildino-  as 
the  Pabice  of  Westminster  from  the  care  of  an 
educated  architect  and  placing  it  under  theoharce 
of  a  department  presided  oyer  by  an  officer  of 
engineers,  and  also  in  placing  works  such  as  the 
New  Post  Office  in  the  hands  of  departmental 
officers  in  preference  to  employing  practisio"- 
architects,  while  there  is  matter  for  regret  and 
possibly  for  dignified  protest,  they  do  not  see 
that  any  action  can  be  usefully  taken  by  the 
Alliance. 

"  The  information  received  from  the  Allied 
Societies  on  the  subject  of  Architectural  Educa- 
tion has  been  supplemented  by  one,  and  only  one 
additional  report,  but  the  officers  are  hnppy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  more  than  one  important 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  metropolis  durint'  the 
past  year.  The  Architectural  Art  Clas  es  e°stab- 
lished  under  the  joint  conduct  of  the  Institute, 
the  Association,  and  the  Architectural  Museum, 
have  begun  work  in  the  Architectural  Museum^ 
Bowling- street,  and  the  prospect  before  them 
seems  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  re-openingof 
the  Architectural  Museum,  in  premises  of  its  own 
in  the  heart  of  Westminster,  is  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  architectural  edu- 
cation, and  places  within  the  reach  of  the  London 
Student  and  art-workman  an  excellent  series  of 
examples  of  the  best  architectural  art.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
lact  that  modifications  having  been  made  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Voluntary  Examinations  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  it  having  been  decided 
to  grant  a  certificate  to  those  candidates  who 
passed  successfully,  there  were  several  applications 
at  the  period  appointed  for  receiving  them  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  An  examination  has  been 
held,  with  results  that  three  students  have  passed 
the  preliminary  examination,  and  four  have 
passed  in  the  class  of  proficiency.  It  is  specially 
desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  allied  socie- 
ties to  these  circumstances,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  to  induce  students  from  various  parts 
ot  England  to  present  ttiemselves  as  candidates 
at  the  examination  of  future  years. 

"  The  ideas  of  this  examination  becoming  so 
usual  as  to  grow  at  last  indispensable  to  the  re- 
putation of  an  architect  of  repute  ;  of  general 
admission  mto  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  bein"- 
through  this  examination  ;  and  of  its  being  pos- 


sible, by  these  means  to  elevate  the  standing  of 
the  profession,  are  beginning  to  take  root  in  men's 
minds.  They  are  the  germs  of  better  things,  and 
if  it  is  ventured  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
hope,  it  is  because  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  a 
better  system  of  education  and  for  a  recognised 
standard  of  attainment  is  manifestly  gaining 
ground." 

The  next  subject  brought  under  discussion  was 
the  custom,  law,  and  expediency  of  an  architect 
retaining  his  plans. 

The  Chairman  said  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession were  of  opinion  that  they  had  an  abso- 
lutely legal  jight  to  retain  their  plans ;  others 
considered  it  a  right  established  only  by  custom  ; 
others  simply  thought  it  desirable,  whilst  others 
thought  the  retention  of  the  plans  a  macter  of  no 
moment.  He  invited  the  members  present  to 
stite  the  results  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  HiNE  said  his  experience  supported  the 
universal  practice  of  retention. 

Mr.  Drew  cited  a  case  which  occurred  forty 
years  ago  in  Ireland,  an  1  which  was  identical 
with  Mr.  Barry's  case.  The  architect  of  the 
Public  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Murray, 
was  paid  £500  a  year  and  a  percentage  of  five 
per  cent,  on  all  publia  buildings  ;  he  did  the  work 
in  a  public  office  ;  his  clerks  were  paid  by  Go- 
vernment. The  Government  made  a  change,  and 
called  upon  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  duties 
of  the  office,  with  an  increased  salary  ;  he  re- 
signed his  office,  but  refused  to  give  up  any  draw- 
ings he  had  prepared  while  holding  office,  and 
succeeded  in  retaining  his  plans. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that,  having  succeeded  in  a 
competition  for  the  North  Riding  Infirmary,  after 
carrying  out  the  works,  and  upon  rendering  up 
the  building  to  the  Corporation,  he  was  asked  by 
the  town  clerk  to  deliver  up  the  drawings.  He 
maintained  they  were  his  own  property.  The 
town  clerk  said  the  Corporation  would  go  to  law. 
He  (Mr.  Oliver)  said  that  if  they  would  not  make 
it  expensive  he  would  join  them  in  a  friendly  law- 
suit for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  principle. 
The  committee,  however,  dropped  the  matter, 
and  he  retained  his  drawings. 

Mr.  Drew  said  a  similar  case  was  that  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  against  whom  proceedings  were  com- 
menced by  the  Town  Council  of  Cashel  because 
he  retained  his  plans.  He  consulted  counsel,  who 
very  strongly  advised  him  not  to  give  up  a  single 
paper.  _  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  Town 
Council  also  consulted  counsel  and  received 
the  same  advice,  for  the  matter  was  dropped.  He 
knew  of  other  similar  cases. 

Mr.  HiNE  said  it  was  his  practice  to  bind  up 
the  plans,  bills  of  quantities,  contracts,  and 
every  paper  connected  with  it  into  one  book,  the 
custody  of  which  had  always  remained  with  him 
as  the  umpire  between  builder  and  client,  with- 
out di-pute  by  either. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously  :  "That  in 
the  experience  of  the  delegates  present,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  architect  retaining  his  plans  of  the 
building  which  he  has  carried  out  has  been  uni- 
versally adhered  to,  and  that  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be  maintained." 

The  next  questions  brought  before  the  dele- 
gates were  those  of  voluntary  architectural 
examinations,  the  probaSilities  of  a  future  com- 
pulsory examination  and  diploma,  and  the  present 
advantage  derived  by  students  from  such  exami- 
nations. It  was  generally  'admitt.'d  (hat  they 
must  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  students,  but, 
through  them,  to  the'profession  at  large,  and  also 
to  the  public,  but,  that  although  voluntary 
examinations  were  more  productive  of  honour  to 
those  who  submitted  to  them  and  passed  them 
successfully,  yet  compulsory  examinations  would 
be  productive  of  greater  utility,  because,  having  a 
more  definite  and  practical  result,  they  would  be 
more  widely  attended  and  supported  by  students. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  "  That  the  delegates  present  pledge  them- 
selves individually  and  for  their  societies  to  urge 
on  the  younger  members  o£  the  profession  within 
the  scope  of  their  influence,  the  importance  of 
preparing  for  and  passing  the  various  voluntary 
examinations  arranged  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  as  they  feel  that  the  best 
assistance  of  the  profession  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  due  to  the  Institute,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  these  or  similar  examinations  coni- 
Dulsory,  and  thus  obtaining  a  better  individual 
standing  for  the  practising  architect,  in  the  hope 
of  a  better  collective  standing  for  the  profession." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  carried  i 
unanimously  :— "  That  in  the  opiaioa  of  this ' 


Alliance,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  institute  examina- 
tions in  the  provinces." 

The  following  Offi  ws  were  then  e'eoted  in 
place  of  those  retiring :_Mr.  Hine  as  Preddent  : 
Mr  Rickman  as  Vice-President;  and  Mr,  DouMass 
Mathews  as  Secretary.  ° 

The  accounts  of  the  late  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary were  then  audited  and  passed,  and  the  pro. 
ceediugs  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers. 


THE  GENERAL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Manche-ter  yesterday 
week.  In  their  report,  the  general  Committee, 
after  congratulating  the  Manchester  builders  on 
their  successful  opposition  to  the  claims,  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  express  their  opinion  that 
little  will  be  done, by  the  Legislature  this  session 
towards  a  settlement  of  the  various  questions 
connected  with  Trade  Unionism  than  to  continue 
in  force  for  another  year,  the  temporary  act 
passed  last  session  for  protecting  Union  funds. 

Upon  the  contract  question,  they  feel  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects is  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  builders, 
and  putting  them  in  a  wrong  position  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Architectural  Alliance.  They 
therefore  purpose  asking  for  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  the  Council.  Mr.  W.  B.  Briggs,  of 
Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  president  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


MODERN  INDIAN  ORNAMENT. 

IN  the  study  of  the  decorative  arts  of  various 
times  and  places  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  respective  religions  and  govern- 
ments. This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
traditional  and  unerring  instinct  which  directs 
Eastern  art. 

The  Arab,  Persian  and  Hindoo,  although  varv- 
ing  much  in  their  ornamentation,  still  retain  the 
Moresque  type  throughout.  In  modern  Hindoo 
ornament,  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  small,  yet 
dexterous  hand  of  the  .simple-minded,  superstitious 
native,  happily  contented,  as  are  most  Oriental 
artists,  to  follow  in  the  path  of  his  predecess  )rs. 

Founded  on  Arabian  and  influenced  by  Persian, 
Indian  art  combines  the  geometrical  elements  of 
the  one  with  the  Greeky  refinement  and  flowing 
natural  foliage  of  the  other,  executed  occasionally 
with  a  carelessness  peculiarly  its  own,  which  makes 
us  often  wish  that  the  Hindoo  would  take  an  idea 
of  care  from  his  celestial  neighbour. 

We  have,  this  week  furnished  our  readers  with 
a  few  examples  of  modern  Indian  ornament, 
taken  principally  from  carvings  and  lacquer  work 
at  the  Indian  Museum.  We  can  only  submit  them 
as  specimens  of  ornate  form,  one  of  their  greatest 
charms,  their  colour,  it  being  out  of  our  power  to 
supply-  O.  W.  D. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Arundel. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  laid  at  Arundel, 
Sussex,  last  week  by  Dr.  Morris,  Bishop  of  Troy. 
The  church,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  will  be  of  the  Later 
Middle  Pointed  style.  The  principal  material 
used  will  be  Bath  stone.  The  ckirch  wtU  be 
180ft.  long,  and  cruciform  in  plan,  with  six  altars, 
and  tower  and  spire  266ft.  high,  with  porch  under 
the  tower. 

AshFORD. — The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church  has  begun,  by  a  local  firm,  un-der 
the  direction  of  Ewan  Christian,  Esq.,  architect 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Cojimissioners.  The  east 
window  is  to  be  restored  and  reglazed. 

Banff.— The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  (Ro- 
man) Catholic  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  has  been  laid.  The  chapel  consists 
of  nave,  ante-space  and  sanctuary,  the  latter  ter- 
minating in  an  apse.  The  internal  length  of  the 
chapel  IS  68ft.  The  nave  is  23ft.  wide,  ante-space 
19ft.  wide,  and  the  sanctuary  15ft.  wide,  and  the 
internal  height  is  about  25ft.  The  nave  will 
contain  sittings  for  234  persons,  and  a  small 
gallery  in  the  S.W.  end  30  sittings  for  choir  and 
space  for  organ.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
chapel  there  is  a  campanile  or  bell  turret  of 
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masonrv,  surmounted  with  ornamental  finial  cross, 
in  all  64ft.  high.  The  style  is  First  Pointed.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £1250. 
Elgin  stone  is  used  for  all  the  dressings,  and  the 
fronts  arc  filled  in  with  small  courses  of  black 
stone  of  the  locality.  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  of 
Aberdeen,  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  and  Wilson,  is  the 
architect. 

Bermondset. — A  new  church,  dedicated  to 
S.  Anne,  has  juat  been  completed  in  the  Fort- 
road,  Bermondsey.  The  church,  which  will  seat 
800  persons,  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  has 
been  erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Alfred  Porter, 
architect.  Mr.  Joseph  Trayler  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  Messrs.  Browne  and  Eobinson  the 
builders. 

Building  and  Eniaeging  Chueohes  and 
Chapels. — The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promo- 
ting the  Biilar^ement,  Building,  and  Kepairing 
of  Churches  and  Cliapols  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  (the  last  but  one  of  the  present  session) 
on  Monday,  at  the  Society's  house,  7,  Whitehall, 
S.  W.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects,  viz. : — Building  new  churches 
at  Brookfield,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Ann's,  Highgate  ; 
Great  Strickland,  in  the  parish  of  Thrimby,  near 
Penrith,  Westmoreland  ;  Hackney,  All  Saints  ; 
Hammersmith,  S.  Matthew  ;  and  North  Woolwich. 
Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  churches  at  Bletchingdon,  near  Ox- 
ford ;  Bowers-Gifford,  near  Kayleigh,  Essex  ; 
Briton  Ferry,  Glamorgan  ;  Byfield,  near  Daventry; 
Croydon;  S.  Andrew,  Kent;  Edgcolt,  near  Ayles- 
bury ;  Harescombe,  near  Stroud  ;  Kenderchurch, 
near  Hereford  ;  Kirby-under-Dale,  near  York  ; 
Knowles  Hill,  near  Twyford,  Berks  ;  Lyonshall, 
near  Kingston,  Hereford  ;  Swingfield,  near  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Woolley,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
Under  very  urgent  circumstances  the  grants  for- 
merly made  towards  building  a  church  at  Travel- 
ler's Kest,  in  the  parish  of  Swinbridge,  near 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  and  towards  reseating  and 
restoring  the  church  at  Rainham,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent,  were  each  increased.  A  grant  was 
also  made  from  the  School,  Church,  and  Mission 
House  fund,  towards  building  a  mission  church  at 
Hoxton,  S.  Peter's,  London.  The  Society  like- 
wise accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair 
funds  for  the  churches  at  Trowbridge  ;  S.  Thomas, 
JIastings;  S.  Mary  and  Shortlands  S.  Mary  Kent. 

Haetlepool. — It  is  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Sons,  of  the  West  Hartlepool 
Rolling  Mills,  to  erect  a  new  chapel,  adjacent  to 
their  extensive  works,  for  the  use  of  the  men 
in  their  employ  (and  their  families)  who  reside 
in  the  locality.  It  is  intended  to  seat  over  400 
persons,  and  is  to  measure  7oft.  by  4.5ft,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  is  to  be  the  architect. 

LONGHOPE  Chuech.— The  spire  and  upper 
part  of  the  tower  of  this  church  have  for  some 
time  past  been  in  a  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
condition  ;  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  therefore 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  have  placed  the 
edifice  in  safety.  The  spire  has  been  taken  down, 
together  with  the  tower  to  the  ringing  floor  ;  the 
stonework  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  the  tower 
furnished  with  handsome  crocketed  pinnacles. 
All  the  woodwork  is  new,  the  bells  have  been  re- 
hung,  the  tower  has  been  re-roofed,  and  the  out- 
side pointed.  Tbc  work  has  been  executed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Organ,  Mitchel- 
dean,  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Maberly,  architect,  Gloucester. 

Maeket  Devyton. — A  new  Baptist  church 
■was  opened  here  on  Thursday  week.  The  cost 
of  erection  is  estimated  at  between  £500  and  £600. 
The  length  is  44ft.,  and  the  elevation  23ft.  It 
is  constructed  to  seat  about  210  pei'sons  on  the 
ground  fl  )or,  besides  which  there  is  a  wing  on  the 
west  side,  the  ground  floor  of  which  is  intended 
for  a  vestry,  and  the  second  floor  as  a  gallery, which 
will  seat  about  40. 

Methodist  Free  Chuech,  Byker,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.—The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  at  this  place  was  laid  on  the  16th  of 
June,  by  George  Luckley  Esq.  The  church  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Oswald,  architect,  of 
Newcastle,  and  will  be  of  stone,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  having  five  lancet  windows  in  the 
north  or  front  gable,  and  ten  lancet  windows  in 
the  east  and  ivest  walls. 

S.  Stephen's  Chuech,  Walwoeth  Common 
— This  church  is  now  being  erected  in  Villa-street, 
near  the  Albany-road.  The  north  front  will  face 
one  of  the  newroads  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Walworth 
Common  estate,  and  the  west  front  will  be  towards 
Villa-street.  The  structure  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  of  Early  Italian  character;  the  walls  will  be 


built  of  brick  and  faced  inside  and  out  with  Beart's 
perforated  white  bricks  ;  the  arches  of  the  nave 
supporting  the  clerestory  will  be  constructed  with 
white  moulded  bricks  and  red  terra  cotta,  which 
liave  been  specially  manufactured  by  the  Whit- 
wick  Colliery  Brick  Company,  Leicester,  from  the 
designs  of  the  architects.  The  dressings  to  doors, 
windows,  buttresses,  &c.,  will  be  of  Bath  stone. 
The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel.  Tho  nave  will  bo  81ft.  long, 
30ft.  wide,  and  50ft.  high,  lighted  by  10  two-light 
clerestory  windows,  and  covered  with  a  close- 
boarded  arch-shaped  roof.  The  north  and  south 
aisles  will  be  8lft.  long  and  8ffc.  wide,  with  lean- 
to  roofs.  At  the  west  end  of  the  building  will  be 
a  spacious  porch  or  nartbex  the  whole  width  of 
the  nave.  There  will  also  be  a  porch  in  the  north 
aisle  facing  the  new  road.  The  chancel  will  be 
28ft.  deep,  22ft.  wide,  and  36ft.  high,  terminated 
by  a  three-sided  apse  ;  it  will  have  a  vaulted  roof 
constructed  of  concrete,  supported  on  moulded 
stone  ribs.  There  will  be  three  lancet  windows 
in  each  of  the  seven  bays  of  the  chancel,  and 
beneath  these  there  will  be  a  deeply-recessed 
arcade.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church 
there  will  be  a  tower  22  ft.  square,  which  will  rise 
to  a  height  of  120ft.,  and  constructed  to  receive 
a  peal  of  bells.  Sittings  will  be  provided  for  614 
persons  on  the  ground  floor,  and  153  in  a  west 
gallery  ;  the  seats  will  be  open,  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  contract  is  taken  for  the 
works,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  by  Mr.  Tarrant,  of 
New  Kent-road,  for  the  sum  of  £5186.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Son,  of 
Trinity-square,  Southwark. 

BUILDINGS. 

ChAeing  Cross  Hospital.  —  Considerable 
additions  are  (according  to  a  medical  contem- 
porary) about  to  he  carried  out  at  this  hospital' 
The  lease  of  several  houses  adjoining  the  hospital 
having  expired,  it  is  intended  on  acquiring  these, 
to  erect  a  new  wing,  which  will  afford  room  for 
twenty  additional  beds.  Accommodation  will  also 
be  afforded  for  a  physiological  laboratory,  and 
new  mortem  room.  The  medical  school, 
also,  will  be  further  and  considerably  enlarged 
on  the  expiring  of  the  lease  of  the  building  now 
known  as  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre  (formerly 
the  Polygraphic  Hall) . 

Gloucester. — On  Whitsun  Monday  the  new 
schools  for  S.  Luke's  district  were  opened  by  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester.  The  schools  are  constructed 
mainly  of  red  bricks,  with  bandings  of  stone  and 
blue  bricks  at  intervals.  The  central  school  gable 
contains  a  circular  window,  deeply  recessed,  the 
arch  being  supported  by  carved  columns,  and  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  well-proportioned  bell 
turret.  The  two  side  schools  have  three-light 
windows  at  each  end,  stone  mullions,  heads,  and 
cills.  The  buildings  are  enclosed,  as  regards  the 
front,  with  substantial  brick  piers,  finished  by 
stone  caps  and  iron  railing  and  gates,  while  the 
remaining  fencing  consists  of  wood  and  brick. 
The  cost  of  the  schools  and  teacher's  residence, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  land,  will  be  over 
£300.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Maberly,  of  Bruns- 
wick-road, Gloucester,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  S.  J. 
Moreland. 

GuiSBOEOUGH. — Owing  to  the  briskness  of 
trade  in  this  town,  the  population  has  very  largely 
increased,  and  the  demand  of  houses  has  not  been 
met  by  the  supply.  Fifty  new  cottages  are  about 
to  be  built  at  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Spark,  and 
several  private  gentlemen  intend  commencing 
bailings  operations. — The  Town  Hall  has  been 
found  inadequate  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  now 
being  raised  12ft.  higher,  in  order  to  provide 
additional  offices.— A  new  school  for  infants  in 
the  New  Road  is  in  course  of  erection. 

York. — A  reredos  composed  of  painted  tiles, 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  has  recently 
been  erected  in  S.  Sampson's  Church,  York.  The 
central  portion,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  carved  stone 
frame,  is  designed  to  form  three  quatrefoil  panels, 
divided  by  small  elongated  niche  panels.  In  the 
centre  quatrefoil,  on  a  diapered  blue  ground,  is 
the  Agnus  Dei,  and  in  the  side  quatrefoils  are 
angels.  In  the  small  panels  a  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  rose  and  lily  is  painted  on  a  chocolate 
ground.  The  space  under  the  central  portion  of 
the  reredos  which  occurs  at  each  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Table  is  of  diaper,  in  maroon,  yellow,  blue , 
and  white.  The  wall  space  on  each  side  of  the 
reredos,  extending  to  the  chancel  side-walls,  is 
also  of  tiles,  on  which  is  painted  diaper  work.  The 
stone  work  and  fixing  of  the  tiles  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Gillygate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho  opinions 
of  our  corrospondentH.  Tlio  Kdltor  rcHpcctfully  re- 
qucBtB  that  all  commiiuicatious  should  be  drawn  up 
as  bri(!lly  as  possible,  as  there  arc  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondeuco.] 


Recetted.— U.  B.— W.  S.-W.  Y.— J.  andW.  E.— M.  C. 
— G.  F.— T.  W.  C.— J.  H.— W.,  Sutherland— P.  and  Sons— 
J.  S.-H.  J.  B.-J.  C— L,  I'.-J.  T.— J.  H.-T.  1.  L.— 
W.  and  S.-F.  F.  M.-W.  G.  W.-J.  H.  R. 

J.  Oswald. — Not  suitable,  sketch  returned. 
F. — "  lulercomiuunicution  "  answers. 


IMITATIONS  OF  WOOD  AND  MARBLE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Building  News.) 
SiH, — When  any  one  discourses  sensibly  upon 
"  arrant  nonsense,"  the  reader  naturally  grows 
suspicious,  and  begins  to  fear  that  the  sense  may 
be  nonsense,  and  the  nonsense  sense.  Some  such 
feeling,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  suggest  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  which  called  forth  this  discussion, 
that  it  might  after  all  be  only  a  windmill  at  which 
he  levelled  his  Quixotic  lance.  I  see  from  his 
reply  that  he  is  still  somewhat  blinded  by  the 
dust  which  the  dirt  has  made  ;  and  as  I  am  sorry 
that  he  should  even  seem  to  throw  the  weight  of 
his  experience  into  the  scale  against  what  is  really 
sense,  not  nonsense,  perhaps  you  will  allow  ma 
to  defend  the  consistency  of  my  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  nonsense. 

I  undei-stand  the  paragraph  originally  quoted 
to  mean  no  more  and  not  less  than  this — that  in 
order  to  advance  the  interests  of  decorative  art 
in  form  and  colour,  it  would  be  well  to  discourage 
imitations,  or  drop  them  altogether.  If  this  be 
not  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  have  misunder- 
stood, and  never  hope  to  understand,  him.  Imi- 
tation woods  and  marbles  offer  but  a  poor  field 
for  the  study  of  either  form  or  colour.  Decora- 
tion once  got  on  very  well  without  them,  and 
would  get  on  better  now,  Mr.  Kuskin  thinks,  if 
there  were  less  time  devoted  to  their  study.  The 
ingenious  idea  of  learning  to  delineate  form 
through  the  medium  of  a  transparent  section  is 
certainly  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, and  some  marbles  are  gay  with  colour, 
but  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  training  will 
be,  as  experience  shows  it  to  have  been,  either  to 
perpetuate  dullness  or  its  opposite  in  the  night- 
mare-provoking patterns  of  marble  alluded  to  by 
another  correspondent. 

The  writer,  however,  confounds  this  special 
argument  against  imitations — viz.,  their  influence 
upon  the  artist's  progress — with  the  general  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Ruskin  holds  as  to  surface  deceits  in 
decoration.  It  is  with  this  that  he  is  quarrelling 
when  he  talks  of  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, and  it  is  here  that  I  should  like  to  show  that 
he  is  spending  his  strength  in  vain.  When  Mr. 
Ruskin  says,  "  All  imitations  of  mere  material  are 
bad,"  ugly,  or  otherwise  anathematises  them,  I  do 
not  understand  him  as  propounding  an  infallible 
canon  of  the  beautiful  from  which  there  can  be 
no  appeal,  and  to  which  there  can  be  no  excep- 
tions. From  Plato  down  to  Burke  and  Professor 
Blackie  all  such  attempts  have  failed.  To  talk 
of  perfect  consistency  in  holding  any  theory  of 
the  beautiful  is  either  to  talk  nonsense  or  to  take 
the  subject  in  dispute,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  morality. 
The  language  of  Mr.  Ruskin  is  picturesque  or 
hyperbolic.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  take  the 
Scripture  statement,  "Except a  man  hate  father 
and  mother  &c.,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  Must  we 
hate  each  other  therefore  to  be  good  Christians  ? 
And  when  Mr.  Ruskin  says"  You  will  never  learn 
either  form  or  colour  from  imitation  work," 
he  only  means  that  by  devoting  time  and 
study  to  copy  grains  of  wood  and  marble 
the  artist  will  never  cultivate  his  taste 
for  form  or  colour  to  any  great  extent.  When 
he  says  "all  imitations  are  bad,"  ho  does  not 
think  them  all  so  bad  but  that  if  we  cannot  get 
anything  better  they  may  be  employed,  and  to 
this  sad  necessity  we  are  too  frequently  reduced 
by  the  evil  system  which  makes  fine  imitations 
the  chief  triumph  of  the  ordinary  painter's  skill. 
Imitations  are  employed,  not  because  Pater- 
familias likes  them,  but  because  he  has  un- 
fortunately no  notions  of  his  own,  and  most 
painters  without  them  are  at  their  wits'  end  for 
other  kinds  of  decoration.    Were  such  studies 
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kept  in  their  proper  place,  as  childish  toys  or 
'prentice  play,  and  our  painters  as  well  versed  in 
the  nature  and  management  of  their  pigments 
as  the  writer  of  these  articles  in  your  journal, 
\ve_  should  soon  see  perhaps  the  last  of 
imitation  woods  and  marbles.  The  theory  of 
taste  and  the  theory  of  morals  often  touch 
so  closely,  and  their  sympathy  is  so  great 
that  is  no  wonder  to  find  some  who  have  held  that 
"  truth  is  beauty,  and  beauty  truth."  This  is 
enough,  at  least  for  most  minds,  to  turn  the  scale 
against  all  the  surface  deceits  so  faithfully  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  and  it  is  only  where  these 
denunciations  begin  to  look  alarming,  and  their 
echo  splits  the  ear,  that  the  contradiction  of 
human  nature  starts  up  to  defend  its  right  in 
matters  of  taste  to  be  a  law  unto  itself. 

If  I  am  right  in  thus  interpreting  Mr.  Ruskin 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  speak-' 
ing  a  word  in  behalf  of  wainscoat  imitation.  The 
inconsistency  here  turns  out  to  be  only  the  ex- 
ceptional case,  which  confirms  the  rule.  I  call  it 
wainscoat,  but  beg  that  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  is  only  in  respect  of  colour  that  I  allow  of 
imitation.  I  am  content  with  an  oak  ground 
glazed  with  brown,  properly  combed  (as  wigs' 
should  be),  and  well  varnished.  Here  there  is  no 
slavish  copy  of  the  grain,  no  waste  of  time  or 
pains  in  its  production,  nothing,  in  short,  to  offend 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  nothing  surely  to  reprehend  in 
the  device  employed  to  produce  a  broken  yellow 
or  light  brown,  which  may  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  careless  hands  and  busy  feet. 

In  truth,  the  effect  of  broken  colour  is  all  we 
get  from  the  best  and  most  costly  imitations 
For  I  think  Mr.  Ruskin  right  when  he  says  there 
is  nothing  either  edifying  or  diverting  in  the 
grams  of  varnished  wood,  and  if  Paterfamilias 
ever  dreams  of  dwelling  in  marble  halls  after 
walking  from  his  lobby  into  bed  the  dream  will 
be  too  surely  dissipated  by  kicks,  scratches,  and 
discolorations,  not  to  be  repaired  perhaps  without 
paymghis  Ss.  a  yard  over  again  for  the  whole. 

As  to  cf>rnice,I  think  the  writer  will  agree  vvith 
me  in  thinking  that  in  many  ordinary  rooisis,  and 
in  all  cases  where  ceilings  are  low,  theymio-ht  be 
more  economically  decorated  bv  substituting 
stencilled  patterns  for  enrichments'  in  connection 
with  simple  mouldings  or  coloured  lines. 

_  I  hope  that  I  have  thus  established  my  con- 
sistency in  the  small  way  I  have  gone  into 
trimming  and  compromise,  and  may  save,  perhaps 
some  fellow  sinner  from  running  oflE  in  terror  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma.  "  Imitations  are  either 
legitimate  aids  to  decoration,  or  they  are  not  " 
The  only  sensible  plan  is  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  hold  on  by  both.  For  what  have  we 
here  but  the  horn  of  Jones,  "  All  imitations  are 
good  when  the  material  can  be  used,"  and  the 
more  awful  horn  of  Ruskin,  "  All  imitations  of 
mere  material  are  bad."  When  two  such  doctors 
dilier  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  are 
right  ;  and  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  to  try  and 
reconcile  the  two.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  the 
practical  inconsistencies  which-follow  from  ric-id 
adherence  to  either  rule  may  be  considered  the 
exceptions  which  prove  the  other  to  be  true 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  there  is  any 
dilemma  here  at  all.  The  logical  monster  has 
too  many  horns.  For  what  does  the  writer  mean 
by  the  legitimatein  decoration  ?  "Does  he  mean 
legitimate  in  point  of  beauty,  or  legitimate  in  re- 
spect of  position,  or  in  point  of  economy  or  dura- 
bility, or  in  Its  bearing  on  the  progress  of  art  and 
artists,  or  legitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  In 
•what  or  how  many  senses  are  we  to  take  the 
words  ?_If,  as  I  suspect,  "the  legitimate  in  deoora- 
.<  ^  synonym  for  the  word 

beautiful,  any  one  is  entitled  if  he  pleases  to 
consider  any  or  all  imitations  beautiful,  since 
there  isno  accounting  for  tastes,  and  St.  Anthony 
admired  a  pig.— I  am,  yours  &c., 

 J.  R.  W. 

PATENT  VICTORIA  STONE. 
SiE,— In  your  notice  of  the  "  Patent  Victoria 
Stone  contained  in  last  week's  paper,  you  state 
that  It  IS  equal,  if  not  superior  (?)  to  Yorkshire 
flagging,  while  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  material  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  patent  stone.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if 
this  IS  a  mere  puff  or  a  misprint,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  If  the  patent  stone  is  laid  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Yorkshire,  and  taken 
thickness  for  thickness,  that  the  price  will  be 
^i!-"?  .    1  '"^  Yorkshire  flagging, 

while  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  access  to  gas 
and  water  and  drain  pipes  the  cost  must  be  more 


than  GO  par  cent,  in  favour  of  Yorkshire  fla:xs.— 
lam,  Sir,  &e.  Samuel  Trickett. 

Yorkshire  Stone  Merchant  and  Paviour. 
2,  Gresham-buildings,  E.G. 


Sir,— We  are  much  obliged  bv  your  friendly 
notice  of  our  stone  in  your  last  number.  We 
should,  however,  be  unwilling  that  builders  or  the 
public  should  suppose  that  our  stone  is  50  per 
cent,  under  the  price  of  York  stone,  unless  for 
exceptional  articles.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  from  20  to  30  per  cent  below  the  price  of 
York  stone  on  simple  things  like  landings.  But 
if  your  readers  will  look  at  the  new  warehouses 
at  25,  St.  Mary  Axe,  in  whi;h  all  the  stonework 
is  of  our  stone,  they  will  see  that  with  our  stone 
can  be  done  what  is  impossible  with  any  natural 
stone  whatever.  They  will  see  lintels  Oft.  long, 
supporting  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  quite 
unrelieved  by  an  arch  or  any  other  contrivance. 
We  are  assured  that  no  natural  stone  could  stand 
this  test,  and  that  consequently  a  style  of  architec- 
ture is  possible  with  our  stone  which  is  impossible 
with  any  other.— For  the  Patent  Victoria  Stone 
Company,  The  Manager. 

Bonner-road,  Victoria-park,  E.,  June  20,  1870. 


SHOP  FRONTS. 
Sir — A  few  numbers  back  some  sensible  remarks 
appeared  in  your  journal  relative  to  shops,  but  one 
extremely  important  matter  connected  therewith 
was  not  touched  upon.    I  refer  to  the  lighting  and 
arrangement  of  the  basement  area.    The  value  of 
intramural  ground  has  induced  our  continental 
friends  to  raise  their  habitations  high  in  the  air. 
In  this  country  it  is  a  peculiarity  the  going  down- 
wards to  get  room,;and  a  bad  plan  it  is— unhealthy, 
creating  great  expense  for  drainage,  and  obstruct- 
ing the  footway  of  streets  in  order  to  obtain  light. 
It  ought  to  be  an  imperative  rule  with  surveyors 
not  to  allow  new  areas  to  be  made  (I  notice  such 
in  Great  Portland-street),  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  rid  of  all  existing.    It  is  astonishing 
the  apathy  shown  to  public  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  so  fashionable  a  thoroughfare  as  Bond- 
street.     How  inferior  its  pavement  to  that  of 
streets  in  Paris,  broken  into,  as  it  is,  by  railings, 
raised  curbs   and  area  gratings— the  latter,  In 
some  cases,  dilapidated — such  things  being  both 
obstructive  and  dangerous  !    It  is  remarkable  that 
the  shopkeepers,  one  and  all,  do  not  for  their  own 
interests'  sake  get  rid  of  what  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
general  pedestrian  and  the  horror  of  ladies  and 
children,  and  it  is  no  less  a  wonder  that  there  is 
not  parish  or  municipal   power  to  compel  the 
removal  of  these  abominations. 

If  the  use  of  the  basement  for  living  rooms  was 
given  up  it  would  be  well,  but  in  abolishing  the 
gratings,  ;&c.,  it  ;is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  story.  The  plan  to  adopt  is  this. 
Cover  the  present  areas  with  slabs  of  thick  rough 
glass,  and  form  openings  for  further  light  and 
ventilation  under  the  show-board,  setting  back  the 
front  wall  of  basement  some  three  or  four  feet 
and  having  a  light  iron  railing  at  verge  of  pave- 
ment in  a  line  with  sash  front.  This  is  not  quite 
so  well  for  the  basement,  but  I  consider  that  in 
this  case  private  convenience  is  of  far  less  conse- 
quence then  the  public  advantage.  The  chano-e, 
as  admitting  the  approach  of  persons  c'ose  to  the' 
shop  window,  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  shopkeepers'  pockets. 

This  alteration  made  along  the  street,  and  the 
projecting  premises  opposite  the  Clarendon  Hotel 
set  back,  the  which,  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
carriage  traffic  is  an  improvement  much  required, 
this  popular  thoroughfare  would  be  somewhat  more 
worthy  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
author  of  "  Lothair  "  as  being  the  most  interesting 
street  in  the  world.— I  am,  Sir,  vours  faithfully, 
'  P.  E.  Masey. 


QUESTIONS. 

[18790-.BESIGNS  FOR  II EAD5T0NES -Would  anv 
reader  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  best  plaee  where 
I  could  obtain  desi-as  in  tbe  Gotbic  and  otber  stvl^  nf 
monuments  and  headstones  suitable  for  churchyard  memo  ials 
MASON.      "  ''"''"^""^  character  ?-CoLTaTsTONE.' 

[18800-ARCHITECTS  CHARGES.-Can  an  architect 
silUdtea  4i  miles  from  his  house  or  resideuce  ?—T.  S.  L. 

»rp-n/-^~^'^^^^'^^f^-^'"'  '"•y™^  f^"  ""^  how  to  find  the 
fn,.,n^\T"P?',''"''P''=  ""^^"'i''  contents?  ro? 

,w  ffi  '=««eut3  of  an  egg.  and  the  area  of  such  a 

shaped  figure.    What  book  should  I  find  it  in  ?  -A.  A.  H. 

[I882  ]-BUILDING  CHURCE  SPIRE.-Would  any  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  whether  in  buildin" 
church  spires  it  is  usual  to  joint  tlie  stone  with  a  han'  o? 
weathering  on  the  upper  beds,  tlie  lower  beds  being  caref  ully 

»„,l  ii  P?"""*'       j"'"'^^  f"'™  'i'-^^'ng  water; 

and  whether  the  joints  should  be  set  with  Portland  cement  or 
(as  the  spire  is  of  white  stone)  jointed  with  white  lead  putty 
to  pMt?„'  ""='1'  'hat  it  ha's 

nri.fnl^^  ,  '•^'""I'i'ng  the  spire  the  pro- 

Pt^r,^  tl^'t^alS-^- - J|^tati:5% 


REPLIES. 

[1874.]-GL.iSS  DR.WING  BO  ARD,-Cut  a  square  open- 
ing through  a  drawing  board,  leaving  a  margu,  say  3iu 
wide  Let  the  edges  ofthe  opening  be'rebated  to  receive  a' 
si  eet  of  plate  glass  let  in  flush  with  the  face  of  the  board 
This  board  when  m  use  is  placed  on  a  table  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  supported  at  an  angle  of  about  25  ',  so  as  to  get 
fhTZ'  ';sh  . underneath,  which  may  be  further  increased  by 
the  reflected  hght  from  a  sheet  of  wliire  paper  laid  on  the 
S  „   ,    f^f'^'""'  ^""S  pinned  down  to  the 

boaid,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  on  the  top,  and  the  copy 
13  executed  directly  m  ink.  the  finest  hues  being  plainly 

Vfl    fll  ''B'"  13  too  intense,  increase  the 

angle  of  tile  hoard,  or  protect  the  eves  from  the  uhire  bv 
means  of  a  shade  like  the  peak  of  a  cap.— Anothee  of  Us 


T  Jp^J^  V?^^^"^  ARCHITECTURAL  DR.iW- 

,  ,T  ,  "  2™''"'  of  bristles  and  tie  them  to  the  end  of 
a  s  ick  firmly.  Then  cut  them  olf  quite  square  about  lulf  an 
inch  long.  Take  a  little  ludigo  on  the  brush,  and  bavins 
carefully  covered  with  slips  of  paper  all  the  parts  of  the 
drawing  except  the  required  granite,  hold  the  brush  in  the 
lef  -hand,  and  deflect  the  bristles  with  the  forefinger  of  th. 
nglit,  so  as  to  throw  off  small  specks  of  colour  ou  the  un- 


CRITICISM  OF  DESIGNS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 

EXHIBITION. 
Sir.— I  am  liappy  to  be  able  to  relieve  your  mind  on  the 
subject  of  the  design  for  Clapton  Park  Chapel.  It  is  not  the 
selected  design  about  to  be  executed,  but,  as  clearly  stated  in 
the  catalogue,  it  is  one  of  the  "  two  designs  selected  "out  of 
about  half  a  dozen. 

The  finally  selected  design  was  by  Mr.  Fuller,  and  is  now 
in  course  ot  erection. 

16,  Southampton-street,  Strand.       Edwd.  W.  Robins. 


The  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave, 
A.E.I.B.A.,  of  5,  County  Buildin-s,  Hull,  have 
been  selected  by  the  trustees  for  the  proposed 
nex  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Lincoln  street, 
Hull,  and  will  be  carried  out  as  early  as  possible. 
There  were  eighteen  competitors. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
■The  twelfth  session  of  this  Association  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  Wednesday  week,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  society  were  laid  before  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  held  in  the  hall  5  S 
Andrew-square.— Mr.  Thomas  Boss,  the  retiring 
president,  who  occupied  the  chair,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  delivering  his  valedictory  address, 
m  which  he  reviewed  the  doings  of  the  society 
during  the  past  year,  referring  to  its  largely  ex- 
tending usefulness  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
being  appreciated  by  the  great  increase  of  member- 
ship since  the  previous  annual  meeting.  Mr. 

Blanc,  hon.  secretary,  then  read  the  annual  reportj 
which  showed  the  present  membership  to  be  127* 
which,  with  4  associates  and  13  honorary  mem- 
bers, make  a  total  of  144,  and  from  the  many 
interesting  subjects  brought  forward  in  the  form 
of  essays,  &c.,  during   the  session,  showed  the 
society  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing condition.    Eeference  was  also  made  to  the 
several  new  features  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  business  during   the  year,  and 
among  others,  the  Saturday  afternnon  inspection 
excursions,  three  of  which  had  taken  place,  and 
hud  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members.— From  the  report  of  Mr.  Annan,  trea- 
surer, the  funds  showed  a  favourable  balance  for 
the  Association.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A  Bal- 
lantine,  the  reports  were  adopted  ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Boss  for  his  able  conduct  as 
president  during  the  session. — The  foUowiug  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed  the  office  bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :— Mr.  Bobert  Morham,  jun.,  pre- 
sident ;  Mr.  Thomar  Boss,  vice-president ;  Mr.  W. 
Richardson,  treasurer ;  Mr.   Thomas  Bonnar, 
librarian,  re-elected  ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Henderson, 
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John  Rhiiul,  D.  0.  Smith,  and  Potor  Lawrouco, 
Council;  and  Mr.  Hii)polyto  J.  Blanc,  hon  soci-o- 
tarv,  re-elected.  It  was  arningcd  that  the  annual 
excuivion  should  be  to  Tantallon  C  istlo  and  the 
Bass  Rock,  to  take  place  oa  Saturday  the  25th 
inst. 

Leamington  School  oi*"  Art.— This  institu- 
tion is  henceforth  to  be  opened  during  the  whole 
year  ;  not  for  the  winter  session  only,  as  hitherto. 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  from  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  was 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be 
Head  Master  of  the  School.  We  understand  that 
this  gentleman  holds  a  higher  number  of  certifi- 
cates than  any  of  the  other  candidates,  having 
been  occupied  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  study 
of  his  profession  at  South  Kensington. 

Society  fob  ihe  Encoueagement  of  the 
Fine  Akts. — On  Thursday  week  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  engravings  and  etchings  by  W.  B 
Cooke,  W.  J.  Taylor,  George  Cooke,  W.Woollett, 
Pouncey,  Sharp,  E.  J.  Roberts,  Allen,  and  others, 
Mr.  Henry  Tidey  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Saddler,  in  which,  after  explaining 
some  of  the  technicalities  of  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, and  referring  to  the  different  qualities  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  etcher  and  good  engraver, 
be  proceeded  to  show  how,  with  one  colour  only 
(black),  the  engraver,  so  to  speak,  translated  the 
work  of  the  artist,  and  re-produced,  to  a  certain 
extent,  all  the  various  effeoSs  of  a  finished  oil 
painting,  and  he  concluded  by  designating 
"  Allen's  Views  in  Sussex  "  as  the  finest  landscape 
plates  of  this  century.  M'-.  Tidey  said  the  work 
of  the  engraver  was  creative  when  he  re-produced 
by  light  and  shade  the  feeling  that  the  artist  pro- 
duced by  colour,  whilst  to  combine  the  tremulous 
motions  of  the  hand  necessary^n  lines,  giving 
the  effect  of  bright  colours,  with  the  great  firm- 
ness and  precision  required  in  etching,  appeared 
to  him  an  art  as  difficult  as  painting.  Mr.  Will- 
more,  Mr.  Cuffe,  Mr.  Gilks,  and  others,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  after  a  reply  to  some  objections, 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  to  chairman  and  lecturer. 

The  Education  op  Scottish  Aetisans. 
The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts  have  interested  themselves  in  arranging  a 
series  of  public  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
the  scientific  education  of  artisans,  tradesmen, 
and  methanios.  The  services  of  Mr.  Buckmaster 
were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  during  the  pas 
month  the  provosts  and  magistrates  of  Dundee, 
Forfar,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Montrose,  Stonehaven, 
Peterhead,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall,  and  other 
places,  have  convened  meetings  at  which  the 
questrion  has  been  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is 
felt  that  Scotland, in  opportunitiesfor  the  scientific 
instruction  of  artisans,  is  far  behind  both  England 
and  Ireland.  Active  committees  have  been 
formed  in  several  places  to  co-operate  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  institution  of 
classes. 

The  Noetheen  Aechitectueal  Students 
Society. — This  Society  has  just  published  its  first 
annual  report,  which  says  it  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  to  each  other  students  of  our  pro- 
fession who  might,  otherwise,  never  have  become 
acquainted  ;  and  has  afforded  them  valuable 
opportunities  for  the  free  interchange  and  com- 
parison of  thought, information, and  opinion.  The 
following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Society's 
proceedings  from  its  commencement.  In  the 
month  of  November,  last  year,  two  preliminary 
meetings  were  held,  at  the  second  of  which  (on 
the  30th  of  that  month)  a  code  of  rules  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  society  for  the 
session  were  elected.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
the  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  presi- 
dent (W.  L.  Newcombe),  and  since  then,  seven 
papers  have  been  read  and  discussed,  viz.  : — "  The 
Studies  of  a  Young;Architect,"  by  W.  S.  Hicks  ; 
"  Landscape  Q-ardening,"  by  W.  Bedlington  ; 
"  Decoration,"  by  C.  Hall  ;  "  Villa  Architecture," 
by  J.  H.  Morton  ;  "  Domestic  Architecture,"  by 
J.  Oswald  ;  "  Foundations,"  by  G.  D.  Oliver  ; 
and  "  Timber  used  for  Building  Purposes,"  by  E. 
Thornhill.  Besides  the  indoor  meetings  of  the 
society,  at  which  these  papers  formed  the  principal 
business,  two  outdoor  meetings  were  held. 

PEESENTATION   TO    THE    BISHOP   OF  PeTEE- 

bokough. — A  very  handsome  crozier  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at  the  con- 
secration of  St.  Andrew's,  Kettering,  on  behalf 
of  a  large  number  of  the  laity  in  the  archdeacon- 
ries of  Northampton  and  Leicester.  The  crozier 
was  designed  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Sutton,  vicar  of 
Theddingworth,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Skid- 
more,  of  Coventry.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteentli  century ;  the  staff  is  of 


ebony  with  ivory  bosses,  and  the  head  is  ivory 
and  silver  gilt,  jewelled  with  carbuncles,  topaz, 
and  lapis  lazuli.  The  carving  of  the  crook  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  charge  to  S.  Petor,  and  "  Feed 
niy  sheep,  feed  my  lambs,"  is  inscribed  upon  it. 

Protection  of  Lead  Water  Pipes.— A 
paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  scientific 
journals  and  the  uewspaper.i  generally,  to  tlie 
clTect  that  Dr.  Schwarz,  of  Brcslau,  has  found  a 
simple  way  of  protecting  lead  pipes  from  the 
action  of  the  water,  by  forming  on  their  inner 
surface  an  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead.  This  is 
done  by  filling  the  pipes  with  a  warm  and  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  of 
sodium,  which  is  left  in  contact  with  the  lead 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  This,  says  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  may  bo  a  new  thing  in 
Breslau,  but  more  than  two  years  ago  we  sugges- 
ted a  similar  process  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
that  we  knew  for  the  purpose.  The  directions 
we  gave  were  as  follows  :  Dissolve  1  pound  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  pipe  twelve  hours,  or 
until  the  inside  is  thoroughly  blackened.  The 
same  recipe  was  given  in  Rolfe  and  Giliet's 
"Hand-book  of  Chemistry,"  published  in  1868. 
The  use  of  a  warm  saturated  solution,  as  Dr. 
Schwarz  directs,  would  do  the  work  in  shorter 
time,  which  might  be  more  convenient^in  some  cafe  * 

Fire  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
Shortly  after  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  a 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  Clock  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons 
having  adjourned,  the  man  on  duty  went  up  to 
the  tower,  as  usual,  to  turn  off  the  gas  which  illu- 
minates the  clock,  when  he  found  a  quantity  of 
smoke,  accompanied  with  a  strong  smell  of  burn- 
ing. Immediately  an  alarm  was  given  by  him, 
and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  matting 
which  is  placed  on  the  flooring  of  a  chamber 
under  the  weights  of  the  clock,  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  if  they  should  fall,  had  begun  to  smoul- 
der. The  man  applied  the  hose  (which  is  always 
laid  on),  and  checked  the  fire.  The  official  re- 
port of  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  states  that  the  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  in  the  basement.  As  to  damage,  he  states 
that  about  four  tons  of  cocoanut  fibre,  doors, 
windows,  and  base  of  clock  tower  were  severely 
damaged  by  fire  and  heat. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  Hoxton. — A 
local  paper  states  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
substantial  improvement  being  effected  in  the 
district  of  Hoxton,  consequent  on  the  rebuilding 
upon  the  Tyssen  estate,  the  leases  of  which  are 
just  falling  in.  Two  narrow  streets — Hunt- 
ingdon-street and  Great  Essex-street,  leading 
from  Hoxton  to  Kingsland-road,  are  to  be  re- 
built. The  width  of  these  streets  is  about  24ft., 
much  too  narrow  for  public  convenience  and  for 
the  purposes  of  light  and  air.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  widen  Huntingdon-street  to  40ft.,  and  as  this 
street  opens  into  the  Kingsland-road,  directly 
opposite  to  Wool  pack -passage,  which  leads  into 
Thomas-street,  Haokney-road  (which  street,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  be  opened  as  a  public 
carriage  thoroughfare),  Huntingdon-street  would 
then,  if  widened,  form  part  of  a  very  useful  and 
direct  thoroughfare  leading  from  Hoxton,  Is- 
lington, and  the  City-road  to  Columbia  Market 
and  the  Hackney-road. 

The  Channel  Passage.— With  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Channel  passage,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Municipality  of  Boulogne 
and  Ohambre  de  Commerce  should  vote  the 
supplies  to  offer  two  or  more  prizes  for  the  best 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  improving 
the  present  port,  so  as  to  make  it  Mediterranean, 
regard  being  had  to  the  improvement  of  the  bay, 
so  as  to  afford  anchorage  and  shelter  outside  the 
port,  and  divert  the  currents  which  at  present 
cause  the  sand-bar  ;  and  that  such  plans  should 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  French  and  En- 
glish engineers. 

New  Flooring  or  Wainscoating. — A  new 
method  of  ornamentation  consists  in  a  floor- 
covering  and  wainscoating  of  wood,  a  manufac- 
tory of  which  is  just  being  started  in  Chicago. 
It  is  composed  of  lath-shaped  strips  of  every 
variety  of  handsome  woods,  glued  securely  in 
every  imaginable  geometrical  pattern,  on  a  twilled 
canvas  bottom,  presenting  very  handsome  inlaid 
work.  It  can  be  furnished  of  the  more  common 
woods  at  a  mod^rat'^  price,  or  fancy  woods  and 
elaborate  patterns  may  be  laid  at  almost  any 
extravagance  of  outlay.  The  wood  is  kiln-dried, 
beyond  all  shrinkage,  and  floors  or  wainscoating 
can  be  removed  froin  place  to  placp, 


The  .section  of  the  Thames  Embankment  between 
the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  is  to  be  opened  at  the 
end  of  .July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  foundation  stune  of  a  new  church  in  the 
Plough-road,  Rotlierhitlie,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
week,  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  W.  Gomm. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Brixton 
and  Stockwell  Tramway  on  Friday  last  decided  not 
to  allow  the  line  to  cross  Westminster  Bridge.  Mr. 
Thomas  Page,  C.E.,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  in  opposition  to  the  echeme. 

The  Governors  of  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hos- 
pital, Taunton,  have  resolved  upon  alterations  and 
additions  to  their  building  at  a  cost  of  £200(J. 

The  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  Romald- 
kirk,  is  now  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
belfry.    The  cost  has  been  £550. 

The  Borough  Surveyship  of  Durham  is  vacant. 
The  salary  is  £150  per  annum. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  for  1870  is  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  during  the  last 
week  iu  September.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  its  reception. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  col- 
lege at  Dulwich  took  place  on  Tuesday,  under  Royal 
auspices. 

Rlr.  Thomas  Lewis  Johnson  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Northern 
district  of  S.  Pancras. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  |is  now  in  cour.se  of 
erection  at  Wilmcote,  Warwickshire.  Mr.  J.  Latti- 
mer,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  the  architect.  The 
cost  will  be  about  £500. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Congregational  chapel 
was  recently  laid  at  Whixall,  Shropshire. 

The  Gazetta  Officiale  of  Florence  states  that  the 
total  length  completed  of  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel  on 
May  31,  was  11,180  metres.  There  only  remain 
1030  metres  to  be  got  through. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
chapel,  was  laid  at  Brighton  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
site  is  at  the  junction  of  Clifton  and  Dyke-roads,  and 
the  chapel  which  will  be  Byzantine  in  style,  and 
oval  in  form,  will  seat  about  1000  persons.  The  es- 
timated cost  is  £6000. 


Sale  of  dry  cut  St.  Domiaj;o,  Mexican  and  Honduras 
Maliogany,  Wainscoat,  Oak,  Maple,  Asti,  and  Veneers 
yesterday.  The  prices  brouglxt  by  the  above  hard 
woods  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Smee  and  Co.'s  sale  will  be  in- 
teresting to  buyers,  because  it  is  seldom  they  have  aa 
opportunity  of  kuowing-  what  the  value  of  such  goods 
is  when  sold  by  auction.  We  have  not  given  the 
prices  of  the  pine  planks,  &c.,  as  these  are  sold  by 
auction  nearly  every  week,  and  their  value  is  well- 
known. 
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Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim's  sale  of  wood  Is  post, 
jponed  to  Wednesday  next,  the  29th  inst. 
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LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Teak  lond 

Quebec,  red  pine  

yellow  pine. . 
St.  John,  N.B.  yellow 

Quebec  onk  

„  birch   

,,     elm  • 

Dantzic  oak   

fir  

Memel  fir  

niga  

Swefiish   

Masts,  Queb.  red  pine 

,,   yellow  pine 
Lathwood,  Pant.  fin. 

,,  St  P'burff. 
Deals,  pr  C,  12£t  by  3 

by  9  in. 
Quebec,  white  spruce 
St.  John, white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  1st  quality.. 

2nd  do  

Archangel,  yellow  .. 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL.. 


12  10 

3  1.5 

4  0 
0  0 

5  1.5 

3  15 

4  f> 
4  5 
2  5 
2  10 
2  15 

2  0 

3  10 

3  10 

4  0 

5  10 


I  17  10 
I  14  0 


I  19  0 
I  13  0 
I  12  10 
I  12  10 


Finland   

Memel  

Gothenburg,  yellow 
,,         white  • . 

Gefle,  yellow  

Soderham   

Christiania,  per  C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in 

yellow  

Flooring  Boards,  per 

sq.  of  J  in. ,  first  yeL 

First  white  

Second  qualities  .... 
PCMICE  STONE  pr  tn 

Oils,  Ac- 
Seal,  pale  . .  p  r  tun 

Sperm  body  

Cod  

Whale,  Sth  Sea.  pale 

Olive,  Gallipoli  

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

Palm,  fine   

Linseed  

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. . 
Cottoaseed  


0  in  U) 

0   9  10 


0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  4.?  0 

10  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


10  39 
10  0 
10  0 
0  35 


Metals. 

Lead  :— 

Pig,  Torelfm  per  ton 

„    English,  W.B   do. 

,,   Lead  Co   do. 

„   Other  brands    do. 

Sheet  Milled   do. 

Shot,  Patent    do. 

Bed  or  minium   do. 

Litharge,  WB    do. 

White  dry    do. 

t,  ground  in  oil   do. 


17  12  6  17  15  0 
19  5  0  0  0  0 
K  12  6  18  15  0 

18  0  0  18  2  6 
J8  10  0  0  0  0 
21    0  0  0  0  0 

19  15  0  20  0  0 
0   0  0  0  0  0 

25  10  0  30  0  0 

0   0  0  0  0  0 


COPPEB  :— 

British— cake  and  ingot   per  ton  71    0  0      0  0  0 

Best  Selected   do.      72   0   0      0   0  0 

Sheet    do. 

Bottoms    do. 

Australian   do. 

Spanish  Cake   

Chili  Bars    cash 

„      refined  ingot   

el  Metal  Sheathing  &  Rods   per  lb. 


76  0  0  76  0  0 
78  0  0  0  0  0 
73    0   0     75   0  0 


67  15 
71  0 


68  10 
72  10 
0  0 


TENDERS. 

Battersea.— For  a  new  wharf  for  the  Patent  Phimbago 
Crucible  Company  (Morf;an'3  patent).  Contract  No,  1,  wharf, 
walls  and  basement  story.  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Backshell : — 

Ebbs  and  Son  £2570 

Manley  and  Rogers    2365 

Markwick  and  Tliurgood   2350 

Baguley   2300 

Bayes  and  Ramage   21.50 

Dickinson  and  Oliver    2100 

Sharpington  and  Cole    1877 

Jackson  and  Shaw  (accepted)   IfiOO 

Bkf.ntfokd. — Tor  rebuilding  the  Seven  Stars  publichouse, 
for  Messrs.  Young  and  Bainbridge.  Mr.  6.  A.  Young,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee; — 

Old  Materials. 

Sims   £1700   £20 

Parsons   1572    75 

Adamson  (accepted)    1497    30 

City  or  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Victoria-park.  Messrs.  Beck  and  Lee,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  Welch  and  Atkinson  : — 

Ashby  and  Horner   £10,285 

Ashby  and  Sons    9990 

Mansfield  and  Price    9947 

Conder    9780 

Myers  and  Son   9687 

Higgs   9533 

Perry  and  Co   9495 

A.xford  and  Whillier   9431 

Jackson  and  Shaw    9343 

Chappell  (accepted)   8647 

Dalston. — For  building  shop  next  to  the  Dalston  Junction 
Station,  Dalston-lane.  Mr.  E.  11.  Horne  arcliitect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  New  and  Cumraings: — 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co  £1725 

Ildl,  Keddell,  and  Waldram   1722 

Brass   1675 

Sewell  and  Son    1401 

Scrivener  and  White    1425 

Wicks  and  Bangs    1347 

Daelington.— Fora  Gas-tank  :— 

Bulmer   £2690 ! 

Adanjson    1179 

Manin    1101 

Young    1067 

llobinson  and  Marshall   1062 

Bell    935 

McKernon  and  Prior   933 

J.  and  G.  Wharton  (accepted)    890 ! 

Fabeiiam.— For  new  farm  buildings  at  Dean  Farm,  on  the 

Roche  Court  Estate,  Fareham,  Hants.    Messrs.  Ford  and 

Nance  architects.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Light  £2343 

Quick   2113 

Bnrbulge    1998 

Bramble  Bros   1S87 

Lawrence   1840 

I'ulford  (accepted)    1793 

Haiimeksmith.— For  liouse  snd  stable  for  Dr.  Spurgin. 
Messrs.  Woodzell  and  CoUcutt,  architect: — 

Chamberlain  £1481 

Adams    1425 

Dowell    1370 

Cooke  and  Green   1331 

Goodman    1213 

Chessum  (accepted)    1140 


IsLiNfiTON.— For  new  schools  for  thcparish  ofS.  Bartholo- 
mew, for  the  Rev.  Louis  St.mbam,  M.A.  Mr.  Edwin  Clare 
architect.  Quantities  suppUcd  by  Messrs.  Weymouth  and 
Son : — 

Preedy  and  Son   £10.iO 

Foster    1927 

Fairhall  and  Weeks   1896 

Williams  and  Son    1890 

Dove,  Bros   1885 

Conder   1862 

Bishop   18 '5 

Hill  and  Sous    1799 

LuDGATE  Tavehn.— For  building  the  Ludgate  ravern, 
Ludgate  Circus.  Mr.  Lewis  II.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  liiddett:  — 

Macey    £4:?19 

Holland  and  Ilaunm   4230 

Patman  and  Fotlieringliam    4195 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co   4110 

J.  B.  A.xford    4095 

Browne  and  Robinson    3995 

King  and  Sons    3925 

John  Phillips  (accepted)    3749 


Newpoet  (Mon.)- 

-For  builditig 

S.  Mark's  Churcli 

John 

Norton,  architect,  24. 

Old  Boud-st. 

,  W. 

Church,  in- 

Add  for 

cludi 

ng  tower. 

stone  spire. 

Total. 

£5344 

.  £960 

£6304 

Williams  and  Sons . 

6580 

400 

5980 

5320 

480 

6800 

Clarke   

5127 

.  447 

5574 

5363 

Wall  and  Hook  .. 

5200 

350 

5550 

Miles  and  Son  .... 

4870 

600 

5470 

4818 

600 

6418 

Jenkins  &  Thomas 

4748 

585   

5333 

RoMSEY. — For  the  erection  of  fever  wards  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  Union.  Mr.  Alfred  Bedborough,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Warburtou  Stent  :— 

Deduct,  if  brick  is  used 
instead  of  stone  to 
portion  of  dressings. 

Bryan  £1482   £20 

Streeter   1306    42 

Grace   1263    25 

Smith   1201    35 

Macklin   1210    36 

Rose  and  Co   1195    — 

Bailey  and  Son   1196    60 

Wheeler   1179    22 

Grace   1137    69 

Sanders   1122    20 

Taylor  and  Jessop    1114    40 

Stevens   109S    28 

Martin  and  Sou    1097    89 

Till  (accepted)   1086    15 

Brinton  and  Bone    li'SO    16 

Fielder    Iii56    34 

Philips    1047    18 

SouTUPOET. — For  the  Southport  Baths  and  .Assembly 
Rooms,  Messrs.  Horton  and  Bridgf'ord  architects.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Beloe  engineer  : — 

E.xtra  for  par- 
Contracta  point  facing. 

Ist.     2nd.    Total.    1st.  2nd. 

Hayea   £13.500£2700 £10,200  £98  £42 

Dover    13,919     999    14,980     90  50 

Parker  and  Son    12,342    2335    14,(i77     87  41 

Robinson   11,900    1900    13,800     99  44 

Haigh    11,597    1987    13,.i84    127  60 

Swindells  and  Little  (acptd)   11,400   1092   13,092     64  22 

Wade    11.019   1978   12,997     —  — 

Bridge   11,095   18U0   1  2,895     —  — 

TuLSE  Hn,L.— For  a  House  and  Office,  for  Messrs.  Ric- 
kett,  Smith  &  Co.  Mr.  GUI,  Croydou,  arcliitect.  Quantities 
not  supplied ; — 

Garrett  £7.37 

Bysh   679 

Cressel  (accepted)   633 

Walthaji  Ceoss.— For  additions  toMyddleton  House,  for 
H.  C.  B.  Bowles,  Esq.  Messrs.  Woodzell  and  CoUcutt,  archi- 
tects : — 

Rivett   £570 

Chessum   535 

Cooke  and  Green    497 

Patman  (accepted)    457 

WooLSTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Roseland 

Villa.   A.  Bedborough,  Esq.,  architect.  Quantitiesby  Messrs. 

Curtis  and  Son  ; — 

Gambling   £515 

Chapman   484 

Stevens  (accepted)   467 

Woolwich. — For  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels'  Mission 
Schools  and  Residence.  Mr.  J.  W.  Waiter,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Neighbour : — 

Myers  £2762   0  0 

Woodford    2513  10  8 

Dove,  Uros   2475    0  0 

Manley  and  Rogers    2465   0  0 

Winship    22?0    0  0 

Shepherd   2150    0  0 

Yeovil.— For  drainage  works,  Hendford,  for  the  Yeovil 
Town  Council.    Mr.  Botliams,  surveyor ; — 

Bilker   £865    0  0 

Merry  weather  and  Son   819   0  0 

Hall  (accepted)    734   6  8 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BTJILDINCt 
ESTIMATES. 

Rochester,  June  27 — For  the  erection  of  a  new  corn  ex- 
change at  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
rear  of  and  adjoining  to  the  present  Corn  E.xchange.  Richd. 
Prall,  Town  Clerk,  Rochester. 

Wigan  New  Infiemaet,  July  1.— For  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  infirmary  lor  Wigan  and  the  district.  Richard 
Lea,  hou.  sec.,  Wigan. 

HuDDEEsriELD,  June  30. — For  the  erection  of  a  first  por- 
tion of  a  block  of  buildings  comprising  shops,  warehouses, 
&c,,forSir  J.W.Ramsden.Bart.  W.  H.  Crossland,  F.E.LB.A., 
25,  Park-square,  Leeds,  and  4,  Regent-street,  S.W. 


Dublin  Poet  and  Docks  Boaed,  June  29.— For  takine 
up  and  rebuilding  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  quay  fora 
length  of  about  1832ft.,  with  works  connectfd  therewith 
N.  Proud,  Secretary,  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Oflice. 

Mkteopolitan  Boaed  op  Wobks,  June  27— For  the 
erection  of  a  fire  brigade  station  in  Ladbroke-road,  Nottin". 
bill.   John  I'oUard,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Spring-gardens, 

LF.ED.S  June  30.-For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences. 
Kidley  King,  architects,  24,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Lancashire  and  Y'obkshiee  Railway,  June  28— For 
the  erection  of  four  cottages,  at  Bacup ;  also,  for  alteration  at 
Moses  Gate  Station.   Wm.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Liverpool  Central  Station  Railway,  July  13— For 
the  construction  of  the  above  railway  and  works.  Edward 
Ross,  .Secretary,  Secretary's  Office,  London-road  Station, 
Manchester. 

Hedingham  Highway  Board,  July  4.— For  the  paving 
of  the  lootways  on  each  side  of  Ballingdon-street.  Robert  F. 
Stedraan,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Hull,  June  29.— New  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Colt- 
man-street,  For  the  erection  of  the  above-named  buildings. 
Wilham  Botterill,  architect,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull.  ° 

Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Carmarthen, 
July  2.— For  the  execution  and  completion  of  the  following 
works,  viz.  T  — 1st.  For  the  erection  of  two  new  wings,  one  for 
male  and  the  other  for  female  patients;  2nd.  For  sundry 
repairs  to  the  roofs  and  other  parts  of  the  existing  buildings. 
Charles  Henry  Hughes,  Clerk,  Quay-street,  Carmarthen. 

New  Town  Hall,  Rochdale,  June  27.— For  the  oak 
joinery  and  fittings  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
building.    Zaeh.  Mellor,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds,  Boar-lane,  June  29.— Lot  8  —For  the  erection  of 
the  above  works  for  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Backhouse.  William 
Bakewell,  architect,  Leeds  and  Halifax. 

Reigate,  July  I. — For  the  erection  of  a  master's  residence 
and  the  building  of  a  new  school  room.  John  Lees,  architect, 
llcigate,  Surrey. 

BuEFoED,  July  1. — Restoration  of  the  Church. — For 
the  draining  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  the  warming 
of  the  churcli.  William  Scarlett  Price,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Burford,  Oxon. 

Gloucester,  June  27.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel, 
day  rooms,  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Medland,  the  county 
surveyor,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 

London,  July  19. — Ancient  Oedee  of  Fobestees. — For 
the  performance  of  certain  works  required  in  the  erection  ot 
the  intended  Foresters'  Hall,  at  Wilderness-row,  Goswell- 
strect,  S.  Luke's.  Jno.  McTernan,  Secretary,  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters,  L.U.D.  Offices,  16,  Essex-street. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Quarrymeii  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of 
Frices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depots ;  also  Cost  for 
Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnishod 
on  application  to 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 
Advt.]  Corshain,  Wilts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

act  1869. — to  surrender  in  London. 

Frederick  Lewis.  Old  Ford,  timber  merchant,  July  1,  at 
12.30. 

to  sueeendee  in  the  country. 

Thomas  Fairhead,  Colchester,  timber  merchant,  July  5,  at 
9.30. 

bankeuptcies  annulled. 

Frank  Perry  Saunders,  Phoenix-yard,  O.xford-strcet,  Mar- 
shall-street, Golden-square,  and  Edgware-road,  builder, 
June  20— Charles  Thorp,  Croydon,  paper  hanging  manu- 
facturer, June  14. 

declaeation  of  dividend. 

T.  Morris,  joiner,  Long  Eaton,  diy.  4d. 

dividend  meetings. 

H.  Gilbert,  High-street,  Notting-hill  and  Kensington, 
builder,  July  11— J.  W.  Pollard,  Liverpool,  plasterer,  June 
27. 

act  1869.— public  examinations. 
G.  F.  Hooker,  Marlowes,  near  Hemel  Hempstead,  builder, 
July  15— T.  Eckley,  Lytham,  plumber,  July  19— H.  Sills, 
Mansfield,  Notts, '  builder,  July  12— A.  Palmer,  Hadlow, 
Kent,  carpenter,  August  11. 

PABTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Waugh  and  Hogg,  Rawden,  stone  masons — P.  and  J.  Loraax, 
Farnworth,  ironfounders — A.  and  J.  Smith,  Worship-street, 
builders — Burnley  aud  Nichols,  Holbeck,  engineers— StoJart 
and  Wright,  Birmingham,  engineers — E.  and  T.  Browu,  Pen- 
rith, iron  and  brass  founders — Davies  and  Cowap,  Chester, 
lime  merchants — Wright  and  James,  Bedford-row,  Gray's- 
inn,  architects — W.  and  R  Wood,  West  Derby,  brickmakers. 


"jT]xtensive  Wharfage  to  Let  at 

Chel.se.T.— River  Frontnge  about  6i)0ft.  Also  fine  Wharfage 
in  the  Caual  adjoiniug  the  West  Loudon  Railway  Goods  and  Coal 
Depot,  all  possessing  great  facilities  for  ilerchants,  Contractors, 
&c.,  and  may  be  had  on  lease  in  parcels,  or  offers  for  the  whole  bo 
entertained. — For  terms,  apply  to  Ashburuham  Estite  OfEce, 
Crcmornc-road.  Chelsea.  

'To  Contractors,  Builders,  and 

Others.— Dry  Brick  Eubliivli  can  be  received  at  tbe  extensive 
Wharfage  formin^r  ."v  porti'm  of  the  Ashburnham  Estate,  Chelsea. — 
For  terms,  apply  to  li.st -te  Office.  Cremornf-niad.  Chelsea.  


'To  Let. — To  Builders. — A  most 

eligible  Plot  of  Land,  a  part  of  the  Ashbumhara  Estate, 
having  about  240  fct  frontage  in  King'e-road,  opposite  St  Maria's 
Collet;e  and  the  New  Streets.  The  Plot  of  Ground  is  enclosed  ia  a 
Ring  Fence  8  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  Workshop  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  General  Office,  well  built,  and  lighted  with  sashes  and 
skylights.  The  whole  affords  evei-y  facility  for  builders.  The 
terms  and  ground-rents  are  low.  It  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Chelsea  Station  ttu  the  West  London  Railway,  and  easy  of  access 
to  Steam  Boats.  Omnibuses  pass  within  two  minutes'  walk  every 
ten  minutes,  for  jorms,  apply  to  the  office,  Ai-hburnham  Estate, 
Chelsea.  ^  

T\vy  Wainscot,  3  years  old,  price 

-^'^  ea.  to  9d.  SWiogany  equally  cheap,  at  JOHN  COUMBE'S 
Lady  Lake's  Or»Te,  MUe-end  Gate. 


